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Our  Lady's  Prophecy.  A  Poet's  View  of  Life. 


(  Ballade.  ) 


BY    MACDALKN    ROCK 


TtgHEN  sun-bright  hill  and  shady  dale, 

And  meadow  rich  in  golden  store, 
Lay  far  behind  in  twilight  pale, 

And  Mary's  journeying  was  o'er; 

She  stood  beside  her  cousin's  door. 
Welcomed  as  high  and  honored  guest, 

Foreseeing  through  the  years  i)efore 
All  generations   call   her  blessed. 

Still  blessed  is  she  where  wild  winds  wail 

Where  icy  waves  break  on  the  shore, 
Where  drifts  the  sleet  and  falls  the  hail. 

And  forest  trees  their  branches  lower; 

Where  birds  on  gorgeous  pinions  soar, 
And  flowers  in  richest  robes  are  dressed, 

And  bulbuls  sweetest  anthems  pour. 
All  generations  call  her  blessed. 

By  old  and  young,  on  mount,  in  vale. 
By  humble  maids  and  men  of  lore. 

By  crowned  queens  and  knights  in  mail, 
In  victory  and    peril  sore, 
Where  clients  Mary's  aid  implore 

Far  north  or  south  or  east  or  west, 
In  stately  fane  and  ruin  hoar. 

All  generations  call  her  blessed. 

ENVOY. 

And  where  the  happy  souls  adore 

Their  God,  and  in  His  presence  rest, 

Where  angels  sing  for  evermore. 
All  generations  call  her  blessed. 


BY    T.   J.    BRKNN.'\N,    S.  T.   I.,. 


OnH  must  be  generous  to  receive  favors 
generously. — John  Ayscough. 


HE  poet  is  neither  a  safe  theolo- 
gian nor  a  sound  philosopher.  His 
imagination  is  too  discursive  to 
lend  itself  to  .systematizing.  He 
builds  indeed  beautifully,  but  on 
a  foundation  of  sand ;  and  when  the  rains 
beat  and  the  floods  come,  his  house  falls, 
and  great  is  the  fall  thereof.  And  yet 
his  audience  has  always  been  large  and 
attentive;  sitting  patiently  at  his  feet, 
listening  as  to  a  divinely-inspired  oracle. 
The  poet  is  the  world's  most  ancient  and 
influential  pedagogue.  His  office  began 
with  the  dawn  of  history,  when  he  chanted 
for  the  clan  or  the  family  the  deeds  of 
their  men  of  renown,  or  expressed  in  song 
the  aspirations  of  the  patriot  or  the  lover. 
And  in  the  course  of  ages,  as  the  ideas, 
interests,  and  experiences  of  men  have 
broadened,  the  functions  of  the  poet  have 
broadened  proportionately. 

The  poet  has  been  called  upon  to  put 
in  pleasing  and  memorable  words  "the 
battles,  sieges,  fortunes"  of  his  fellows; 
to  give  form  and  beauty  to  the  highest 
hopes  and  deepest  troubles  of  the  race; 
to  sing  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  victories 
and  defeats  of  the  nation  that  hailed  him 
as  her  own.  He  has  taken  the  dry  pages 
of  the  chronicler,  and  has  transformed 
them  into  living  and  moving  Iliads  and 
^neids.  He  has  read  in  the  sacred  page 
the  obscure  beginning  of  our  history,  or 
he  has  learned  from  the  Schoolmen  the 
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little  we  know  of  future  retribution;  then 
he  retires  into  the  silence  for  a  while, 
and  when  he  comes  forth  he  gives  us 
"Paradise  Lost"  and  the  "Inferno."  In 
a  word,  he  has  been  the  popularizer  of 
chronicles,  which  are  historical  facts  in 
their  nakedness;  of  Science,  which  is 
natural  truth  in  its  nakedness;  of  theology, 
which  is  supernatural  truth  in  its  naked- 
ness. He  has  clothed  them  all  from  the 
ample  wardrobe  of  his  own  fancy;  and, 
though  our  imagination  may  be  captivated 
as  much  by  the  clothes  as  by  the  thing 
clothed,  nevertheless,  -we  are  indebted  to 
the  poet  for  a  large  amount  of  the  history, 
theology,  and  science  that  go  to  make 
up  our  mental  stock. 

Yet  neither  in  history,  theology  nor 
science  is  the  poet  a  martyr  to  accuracy. 
Accuracy  is  not  his  province.  He  groups 
the  materials  he  finds  at  hand,  without 
asking  for  their  credentials.  His  mission 
is,  primarily,  to  please;  secondarily,  to 
instruct.  And,  consequently,  if  we  go  to 
his  pages,  it  is  as  much  for  the  pleasure 
as  for  the  instruction,  and  to  see  for  our- 
selves the  mixture  of  truth  and  beauty  by 
which  he  holds  his  audience.  To  illustrate 
this  let  us  consider  the  view  of  human  life 
put  forward  by  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  American  poets — William  Cullen  Bryant. 

Bryant's  view  of  human  life,  its  purpose 
and  tendencies,  is  given  in  his  earlier 
poems,  notably  in  "The  Ages."  This  is, 
in  fact,  his  philosophy  of  history,  and  it 
is  decidedly  optimistic.  When  we  stand 
beside  the  grave  of  the  good  man  that 
died  in  the  morning  of  life,  or  of  the 
youth  snatched  away  as  he  budded  into 
manhood,  or  of  those  that  were  near  and 
dear  to  us,  we  are  tempted  to  despair, 
to  imagine  that  our  loss  is  a  world-loss, 
that  not  only  our  own  but  the  world's 
progress  has  been  stayed. 
We  think  on  what  they  were,  with  many  fears 
Lest  goodness  die  with  them  and  leave  the 
coming  years.* 

But  this  is  shortsighted  wisdom.  There 
is  a  spirit  of  good  working  through  the 

*    "The  Ages." 


ages,  ever  tending  to  actualize  itself;  and, 

though  the  tide  may  ebb  to  and  fro,  there 

is  a  slow  but  sure  advance. 

Despair  not  of  their  fate  who  rise 

To  dwell  upon   the  earth  when   we   withdraw.* 

Nature  is  still  majestic;  the  sun  has 
not  grown  dim;  nor  do  the  stars  shine 
less  brightly.  Spring  will  come  again  with 
flowers  as  fair  as  those  that  have  withered; 
another  autumn  will  repeat  the  plenitude 
of  its  predecessors;  the  same  merciful 
Providence  that  nursed  our  race  in  its 
infancy  will  bless  it  in  its  manhood.  Scan 
the  pages  of  history  and  you  can  trace 
the  progress  of  virtue  through  the  ages. 
Society  began  in  hamlets;  the  hamlets 
grew  into  towns;  towns  leagued  together 
and  formed  states  and  nations,  receiving 
laws  from  grave  and  time-wrinkled  men. 
Greece  and  Rome  and  the  later  empires 
were  but  man's  experiments  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos;  and,  though  rapine  and 
cruelty  mark  their  history,  men  were 
learning,  were  being  cleansed  by  their 
sin-brought  punishments;  and  order, 
heaven's  first  law,  was  recommending 
itself,  if  not  on  ethical  at  least  on  political 
grounds.  The  sins  of  men  have  taught 
them  no  less  than  their  virtues.  We 
read  of — 

Nations  blotted  out  from  earth  to  pay 

The  forfeit  of  deep  guilt. 

Man's  spirit  is  divine;  its  powers  un- 
limited. The  prophet  of  evil  exists  simply 
through  ignorance  of  the  story  of  man- 
kind; for  all  things  point  to  progress. 
Man  has  thrown  off  all  his  ancient  fetters, 
and — 

who  shall  place 
A  limit  to  the  giant's  unchained  strength, 
Or  curb  his  swiftness  in  the  forward  race?t 

Such  is  Bryant's  reading  of  human  history. 
"Onward  and  Upward,"  —  that  is  his 
summary  of  the  past  and  his  forecast  of 
the  future. 

In  others  of  his  poems  Bryant  brings 
down  his  philosophy  to  the  individual. 
He  asks  and  answers  the  question,  "  What 
have   you   and   I   to  nerve  us  on  in  the 
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struggle?  What  will  be  our  reward?  What 
is  our  position  in  the  universe  and  our 
relation  to  the  race?"  In  answering  this 
question,  he  seldom  draws  on  the  Inspired 
Word  of  God.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
Nature;  to  him  she  was  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  He  leaned  his  head  on  her 
breast;  and  when  he  spoke,  it  was  in  her 
language  and  to  express  her  message.  In 
"The  Old  Man's  Funeral" — 
There  was  sadness  round,  and  faces  bowed, 
And  women's  tears  fell  fast,  and  child i en  wailed 
alond. 

But  the  consolation  offered  is  scarcely 
different  from  what  would  have  l)een 
given  by  a  poet  of  pagan  Rome.  There 
are,  indeed,  vague  hints  of  a  "holy  rest 
that  waits  a  life  well  spent."  The  tone 
of  the  consolation,  however,  is  decidedly 
non-Christian,  cold  and  unaffecting.  The 
mourners  are  told  that  their  ancient  friend 
had  borne  himself  well  during  life;  that 
in  the  course  of  nature  his  time  had  come; 
and .  that,  as  they  behold  unmoved  the 
setting  of  the  sun  and  the  gathering  in  of 
the  ripened  grain,  so  they  should  rather 
rejoice  for  him  who,  having  reached  the 
allotted  span,  had  passed  serenely  to  his 
final  rest: 
Why   weep  ye,    then,   for   him   who,   having-   won 

The  bound  of  man's  ai)])ointed  years,  at  last, 
Life's  blessings  all  enjoyed,  life's  labors  done. 

Serenely  to  his  final  rest  has  passed; 
While  the  soft  memory  of  his  virtues  yet 
Lingers  like  twilight  hues  when  the  bright  sun  is 
set? 

This  is,  substantially,  pagan  consolation; 
good  so  far. as  it  goes,  but  not  going  far 
enough.  There  is  one  element  lacking: 
"Thy  brother  shall  rise  again."  That,  and 
that  alone,  can  brighten  the  gloom  of  the 
grave;  and  it  is  wanting  in  Bryant's 
message  of  sympathy. 

Besides  the  bedside  of  the  dead,  there 
are  other  occasions  when  we  need  comfort 
and  consoling  words;  and  for  those 
moments  our  poet  also  prescribes.  His 
prescription  is  a  compound  of  fatalism 
and  pantheism,  so  exquisitely  blended 
that  its  beauty  compensates  somewhat 
for   the   inefhcacy   of   the    medicine.     We 


are  at  least  willing  to  admit  that  our 
physician  is  a  soothing  talker,  and  we  tell 
him:  "I  will  hear  thee  again  another 
time."  He  warns  us  not  to  waste  useless 
sighs  for  the  departed  years.  We  may, 
indeed,  be  no  longer  young;  but  why 
make  sorrowful  our  remaining  days  by 
sighing  for  times  and  pleasures  that  are 
past?  Is  not  the  drama  of  life  still  unfolded 
before  us,  and  can  we  not  say,  "Soul,  thou 
hast  yet  many  years  to  live;  cat,  drink, 
and  be  merry"? 

What!  grieve  that  time  has  brought  so  soon 

The  sober  age  of  manhood  on? 
As  idly   might   I   weep  at  noon 

To   see    the   blush   of   nKjrnirig  gone. 
True,   time  will  seam  and   blanch   m\'   btrow 

Well      1    shall   sit    with  aged   men, 
And   my   good   glass  will   tell  me  how 

A  gri/zi}-   beard   ])ecomes  me  then/'' 

This  is  truly  a  poet's  remedy.  Moore 
and  Burns  and  a  host  of  others  have  given 
us  the  same;  and  the  very  fact  of  its  fre- 
quent iteration  makes  us  dotibt  if  they 
themselves  trusted  in  its  efficacy.  It  goes 
well  in  a  chorus  or  around  the  festive 
board;  but,  sing  and  toast  as  we  may, 
the  "barley  braw"  will  give  otit  some 
time,  and  in  the  subsequent  prostration 
there  will  come  home  to  us  a  terrible 
thought,  —  the  more  terrible  because  it 
comes  to  us  from  that  same  Nature  of 
whose  bcnehcence  our  poet-doctor  has 
been  talking  so  soothingly: 

Yet  a  few  days,   and   thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no*  more 
In  all  his  course;    nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground 
Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid  with  many  tears; 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean  shall  exist 
Thy  image.  Earth,  that  nourished  thee, shall  claim 
Thy  growth,   to  be  resolved   to  earth  again; 
And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being,  thou  shalt  go 
To  mix  forever  with  the  elements, 
To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock 
And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share  and  treads  upon.    The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad  and  pierce  thy  mold.f 

A  gruesome  thought,  gruesomely  ex- 
pressed. Yet  it  is  Nature's  sermon, 
preached   in   her   thousand   tongues.     Can 
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she,  after  delivering  such  a  message,  lift 
up  again  our  prostrate  spirit?  Can  she 
reconcile  us  to  her  mandate  of  universal 
dissolution?  Yes — at  least  the  poet  says 
so;  and,  in  words  of  enduring  beauty, 
he  gives  us  Nature's  salve  for  the  wound 
she  has  caused.  We  are,  indeed,  gliding 
on  to  oblivion;  but  we  are  to  forget  the 
sadness  of  our  lot  by  remembering  the 
vastness  of  the  death-tending  volume  of 
humanity  in  whose  immensity  and  variety 
we  are  lost: 

Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world;,  with  kings, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth;    the  wise,  the  good; 
Fair  forms  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, — 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.* 

All  things  in  Nature — the  hills,  the  vales, 
the  rivers — 

Are  but  the  solemn  decoration  all 

Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.f 

All  men's  faces  are  turned  toward  the 
grave,  though  they  seem  to  forget  it,  and 
there   is    laughter    and    phantom-chasing: 

Yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and   their  employments,  and  shall 

come 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee. 
And  the  sweet  babe  and  the  grey-headed  man 
Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  to  thy  side 
15y   thoe.e  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. J 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  beyond 
paganism;  there  is  nothing  of  Him  who 
was  the  true  Light  that  enlighteneth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
How  its  inefficacy  as  a  consolation  sinks 
into  nothingness  beside  the  language  of 
the  old  Patriarch,  who  in  his  sorrow  said, 
"I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and 
that  on  the  last  day  I  shall  rise  again, 
and  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see  my  God"! 
How  different  from  the  words  of  hope 
spoken  to  the  mourner  beside  her  brother's 
grave  by  Him  who  knew  what  was  in 
•man,  and  therefore  realized  man's  deepest 
needs,  "I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life;  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  although 
he  be  dead,  shall  live;  and  everyone  that 
liveth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall  not 
die  forever" ! 


The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 


BY    ANNA    T.   SADUER. 
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I. 

EBASTIAN  was  the  youngest  save 
one  of  the  Wilmot  family, —  a 
straight-browed,  dark-haired  and 
dark-complexioned  young  man, 
who  at  twenty-eight  had  all  those  qualities 
with  which  men  of  forty  are  usually 
credited.  He  had  matured  early, —  too 
early,  if  the  old  axiom  be  correct,  that 
fruit  ripening  most  slowly  is  the  soundest 
and  sweetest.  After  having  gone  through 
his  college  course  in  a  manner  to  satisfy 
the  most  exacting  father,  he  had  entered 
mercantile  life,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
latter  gentleman. 

His  entrance  upon  that  career,  to  which 
he  devoted  all  his  faculties,  went  far  to 
console  his  paternal  relative  for  the  dis- 
appointment occasioned  by  the  two  elder 
brothers,  Alfred  and  Louis,  who  had  un- 
hesitatingly pronounced  in  favor  of  the 
professions.  The  former  had  obtained  a 
solid  footing  amongst  the  legal  fraternity, 
while  Louis  was  engaged  in  building 
up  a  medical  practice  in  the  populous 
Bast  End.  And,  having  thus  cut  them- 
selves off  from  the  paternal  commercial- 
ism, each  had  likewise  his  separate  estab- 
lishment. Alfred  had  made  what  was 
considered  by  his  parents  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  marriage;  while  Louis,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  old  housekeeper  who 
had  also  been  nurse  in  the  family,  had  set 
up  housekeeping  for  himself  in  a  modest 
brick  dwelling,  in  that  portion  of  the  city 
where  his  practice  mostly  lay— ^a  cross 
street  adjoining  Second  Avenue. 

Sebastian  remained  at  home,  in  the 
dwelling  on  Gramercy  Park,  which  had 
once  been  a  mansion  dating  back  to  more 
primitive  times,  but  which  the  elder 
Wilmot  had  purchased  at  a  comparatively 
modest  figure.  A  considerable  amount  of 
money  had  been  expended  upon  it  in  the 
shape  of  embellishments  or  improvements; 
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but  it  had  been  permitted  to  retain  its 
oldtime  stateliness  and  dignity,  even 
though  the  neighborhood  thereabout  had 
degenerated.  David  Wilmot  Hked  the 
dignity,  but  was  quite  indifferent  to  those 
circumstances  which  sorely  vexed  the 
minds  of  his  wife  and  daughter^namely, 
that  business  under  various  forms  had 
reared  its  head  all  about,  and  the  most 
undesirable  purlieus  were  in  tolerably 
close  proximity. 

"Sebastian,"  came  the  father's  dccp- 
toned  voice  at  the  foot  of  the  broad 
stairway, — "'Sebastian,  come  at  once!  I 
am  waiting  for  you." 

vSebastian,  dressed  in  his  faultlessly  neat 
business  suit  of  iron-gray,  emerged  from 
the  room  he  was  occupying  near  the  top 
of  the  first  stairs;  and,  hastening  down 
the  broad  staircase,  rejoined  his  father  in 
the  hall  below.  Standing  together,  they 
formed  something  of  a  contrast.  Th.c 
elder  man  had  grown  ponderous  in  the 
course  of  the  years,  thougli  there  were 
some  who  remembered  him  just  such  a 
straight  and  agile  figure  as  Sebastian. 
His  face  was  of  a  dark  purplish  hue,  his 
prominent  nose  veined,  and  his  manner 
at  times  choleric. 

"Sebastian,"  he  said,  "you  make  a 
mistake  in  being  dilatory.  Promptitude 
is  the  soul  of  business." 

The  young  man  made  no  rej)ly,  and 
the  two  descended  the  steps,  where  the 
trim  brougham  waited,  which  transported 
them,  with  but  shght  delay,  to  the  em- 
porium on  Broad  Street.  It  was  a  five- 
story  building,  grim  and  forbidding  in 
aspect,  and  would  have  been  a  monotone 
in  gray  but  for  the  blue  shades  that  veiled 
all  the  windows.  On  each  of  its  five  stories 
was  carried  on  one  branch  or  another  of 
that  colossal  industry,  the  importation 
and,  when  occasion  demanded,  the  ex- 
portation of  dry-goods. 

Sebastian  occupied  an  office  on  the 
second  story,  adjoining  that  of  his  father; 
but  smaller,  less  luxurious,  and  altogether 
less  imposing  than  that  of  the  senior 
partner.    The   junior,  however,    had    mas- 


tered, by  careful  and  painstaking  diligence, 
every  detail  of  the  business;  and  in  the 
smaller  rather  than  in  the  larger  office 
were  to  be  found  the  virile  directness, 
the  unswerving  rectitude,  and  the  capacity 
which  had  given  the  firm  its  present 
exalted  standing.  He  had  even  guided 
it  through  a  commercial  crisis  which  had 
wrecked  many  firms  of  older  standing; 
steering  his  way  through  the  intricacies 
of  modern  finance  which  simply  bewildered 
his  father.  To  the  firm  name  of  D. Wilmot 
had  lately  been  added  "&  Son,"— a  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  the  influence  which 
Sebastian  had  exerted  upon  its  present- 
day  destinies. 

In  truth,  such  a  hand  as  his  was  sorely 
needed;  for  not  only  had  mercantile 
conditions  altered  since  David  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  prosperity,  but  a  trusted 
clerk  and  confidential  adviser  had  died 
recently,  and  left  the  head  of  the  concern 
floundering  and  uncertain  but  for  the 
timely  advent  upon  the  scene  of  the 
young  Hercules  of  commerce.  Sebastian's 
power  was  all  the  greater  because,  though 
he  km.'  and  fully  realized  it  himself, 
he  gave  no  sign,  and  those  upon  whose 
behalf  it  was  employed  were  but  dimly 
conscious  of  its  existence. 

That  day  was  like  any  other  day  at 
the  place  of  business.  Orders  came  in  and 
orders  went  out,  negotiations  were  set 
on  foot  or  negotiations  were  carried  out, 
which  meant  an  addition  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  exchequer  of  Wilmot  &  Son. 
For  the  commodities  in  which  the  house 
traded  included  whole  shiploads  of  mer- 
chandise, cargoes  of  the  richest  stuffs;  and 
it  had  its  agents  in  Mexico,  in  South 
America,  and  in  the  leading  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Its  operations, 
in  fact,  swept  the  continent,  and  extended 
into  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  even  Africa. 

Sebastian  had  received  that  day  visits 
from  scores  of  business  men,  all  marked 
more  or  less  by  the  hurry  and  stress  of 
modern  conditions;  all,  or  nearly  all,  in 
a  hurry;    all,  or  nearly  all,  making  use  of 
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sharp,  disjointed  sentences,  and  of  trite 
commercial  phrases.  Also  the  many  calls 
to  which  the  junior  partner  had  responded 
at  his  private  telephone  might  well  have 
occasioned  both  weariness  and  disgust.  But 
Sebastian  showed  no  signs  of  either,  ap- 
pearing as  trim,  as  neat,  as  capable  as  ever, 
when  the  day  wore  on  to  late  afternoon. 

He  allowed  himself  a  breathing  space 
from  inflexible  duty  as  the  sun  of  that 
lovely  day  in  early  October  showed  signs 
of  sinking  to  its  rest.  Raising  the  blue 
shade  higher,  he  looked  out  upon  that 
portion  of  New  York  which  came  under 
his  observation, — mostly  warehouses,  and 
buildings.  He  followed  with  his  eye  a  soft 
and  fleecy  cumulus  dividing  the  misty, 
amber-colored  horizon  from  the  arch  of 
clear  blue.  And,  so  doing,  his  thoughts 
sped  away  to  the  seacoast  where  his 
mother  and  his  only  sister,  Margie,  were 
still  lingering.  A  smile  crossed  his  face 
and  enlivened  its  gravity  as  he  remembered 
his  sister's  enthusiastic  praise  of  their 
summer  sojourn, —  of  the  long  stretches 
of  white  beach,  of  the  thunder  of  ^the 
waves,  and  of  the  freshness  of  the  saline 
atmosphere.  Something  of  wistfulness 
crept  into  Sebastian's  gaze  at  the  picture 
thus  conjured  up;  for  he  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  Nature,  and  especially  of 
the  sea.  He  recalled  quite  gratefully,  too, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  substantial  advantage, 
Margie's  yearning  words:  "If  only  you 
and  father  could  be  here  it  would  be 
perfect!"  Well,  in  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, that  wish  had  been  all  summer  an 
impossibility;  but  he  was  glad,  sincerely 
glad,  that  those  dear  women  had  not  been 
denied  the  "splendor  of  the  grass,  the 
glory  of  the  flower,"  and  the  various 
delights  of  a  sojourn  beside  the  sea. 

He  was  startled  from  his  reverie  when 
his  father,  somewhat  earlier  than  usual, 
came  to  the  office  door  to  ask  if  he  was 
ready  to  leave.  The  young  man  responded 
that  he  was;  and,  having  resumed  his 
outdoor  habiliments,  followed  his  father 
to  the  carriage.  The  latter,  sinking  back 
against  the  cushions,  observed* 


"It  has  been  a  long  day!'" 

Sebastian  looked  at  the  speaker  in 
surprise.  It  was  so  seldom  he  ever  com- 
plained of  fatigue. 

II. 

As  the  two  men  drove  up  town  together, 
the  elder,  following  out  some  train  of 
thought  in  his  own  mind,  remarked: 

"There  would  have  been  room  and  to 
spare  in  this  big  concern  for  Alfred  and 
Louis  both." 

Sebastian  turned  his  dark  eyes  inquir- 
ingly upon  his  father. 

"I  suppose  there  would,"  he  responded. 

"Suppose?  Why,  I'm  sure  of  it!  Our 
trade  has  gone  on  increasing  every  day 
in  the  last  few  years.  We  have  nearly 
doubled  our  connections." 

Sebastian  may  have  been  tempted  to 
remark  that  this  period  of  alleged  increase 
coincided  with  his  own  advent  into  the 
Arm.  But,  if  such  a  suggestion  occurred 
to   him,  he   gave  no   outward  sign. 

"There  is  room,"  continued- the  father, 
his  tone  growing  in  emphasis,  "for  half  a 
dozen  capable  men  at  the  head  of  affairs." 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  father," 
dissented  Sebastian.  "I  think  there  can 
be  only  one  man  really  at  the  head  of 
affairs." 

His  father  looked  inquiringly,  pondering 
in  his  own  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
observation  was  to  be  interpreted  in  a 
sense  complimentary  to  himself.  Having 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  he  agreed  with 
some  complacency: 

"Yes,  I  believe  you  are  right." 

"The  rest,"  added  Sebastian,  "are 
merely  subordinates." 

"Of  course,  —  of  course!"  assented 
David  Wilmot,  ruffling  his  plumes.  "Still 
I  can't  help  regretting  that  Alfred  and 
Louis  are  not  with  us." 

"They  could  no  doubt  have  been  made 
useful,"  acceded  Sebastian,  wondering  if 
it  were  intolerable  presumption  in  himself 
to  believe  that  he  —  he  and  his  father, 
of  course,— could  do  better  without  them. 

"Both  trustworthy,  capable  fellows," 
declared    the    father,    "  especially^Louis. 
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A  fine  business  man  was  lost  in  him." 
Sebastian  smiled.  He  remembered  to 
have  heard  some  of  his  acquaintances 
express  the  opinion  that  an  admirable 
member  of  one  of  the  professions  was 
lost  when  he  himself  had  been  sucked 
into  the  whirlpool  of  commercialism. 
Who  could  prophesy  thus  with  certainty, 
or  predicate  on  the  chances  of  a  life 
reversed!  Or  was  it  not  probable,  he 
thought,  that  the  innate  qualities  of  a  man 
must  be  brought  out  in  whatever  career 
he  has  chosen,  or  into  which  he  has  been 
propelled  by  circumstances?  His  father 
did  not  see  the  smile,  but  continued  to 
enlarge  upon  the  subject  which,  appar- 
ently, had  taken  so  strong  a  hold  upon 
his  mind  that  day. 

"As  a  man  grows  old,"  he  said,  "he 
likes  to  feel  his  sons  as  natural  props 
supporting  him." 

Sebastian,  who  had  relapsed  into  silence, 
leaning  back  against  the  luxurious 
cushions  of  the  brougham  —  which,  by 
the  way,  was  the  first  indulgence  he  had 
permitted  himself  that  day, — felt  tempted 
to  smile  once  more;  for  he  found  a 
ridiculous  incongruity,  somehow,  in  the 
thought  of  Alfred  as  a  prop,  —  Alfred, 
who  was  himself,  like  some  parasitic  plant, 
supported  entirely  by  the  strength  of  his 
wife!  It  amused  him  to  imagine,  for 
instance,  how  Alfred  would  have  com- 
ported himself  in  presence  of  a  difficult 
negotiation  which  had  been  that  after- 
noon referred  from  the  senior  partner  to 
himself.  And  as  for  Louis — well,  he  was 
more  difiicult  to  understand.  It  surprised 
him  that  his  father  should  have  reversed 
the  judgment  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  and  have  referred  to  the  medical 
Louis,  and  not  to  the  legal  Alfred,  as  the 
better  business  man  of  the  two.  It  dawned 
upon  Sebastian  then,  if  it  had  never  done 
so  before,  that  he  was  the  real  head  of 
the  concern.  The  knowledge  thrilled  him 
with  a  sense  of  power,  of  exhilaration, 
but  also  with  a  sentiment  of  deep  pity 
for  his  father,  who,  never  intellectually 
strong,    had    been    long    outgrown    by    a 


business  which,  for  many  years,  had  been 
carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  subor- 
dinate; and  who  now,  in  the  weakness 
of  advancing  age,  was  looking  around 
for  support. 

"It  would  really  pay  Alfred  to  give 
up  his  law  practice,"  resumed  the  elder 
man. 

This  was  an  extremely  disquieting  sug- 
gestion to  Sebastian.  Alfred,  as  the  elder 
brother,  must  enter  the  firm,  if  enter  he 
did,  as  superior  to  himself;  and  what 
endless  mistakes,  what  work  half  done, 
what  compromise,  what  futility,  would 
be  the  results!  He  did  not,  however,  put 
these  thoughts  into  words.  He  had  learned 
the  power  of  silence. 

"Louis  is,  I  think,  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession," David  Wilmot  remarked  doubt- 
fully; and  it  was  significant  that  both 
the  speaker  and  listener  felt  uncertain  as 
to  the  precise  capabilities  and  inclinations 
of  the  second  son. 

"It  is  riot  that  I  undervalue  you," 
declared  the  father,  laying  his  hand  with 
unwonted  demonstrativeness  upon  Sebas- 
tian's arm;  for  the  latter's  silence  at  that 
moment  had  appeared  to  him  as  possibly 
resentful.  "Oh,  no,  far  from  it!  I  depend 
upon  you  so  much  that  I  feel  as  if,  with 
your  brothers  in  the  firm,  we  could  do 
almost  anything.  You  know  I  believe  in 
concentration." 

"So  do  I,"  agreed  Sebastian.  "I  believe 
in  it  entirely." 

This  ready  assent  was  puzzling  to  the 
father,  as  well  it  might  be;  since  the 
meaning  attached  to  the  word  "concen- 
tration" by  his  son  was  entirely  different 
from  his  own. 

"Concentration  is  strength,"  observed 
the  elder  man. 

"It  is  everything,"  replied  the  younger. 

"So  that  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the 
energies  or  talents  of  any  sort  that  are  in 
a  family  should  be  directed  to  the  one 
end  of  building  up  and  sustaining  such 
a  concern  as  Wilmot  &  Son." 

"In  spite  of  the  proverb  about  putting 
all  the  eggs  into  one  basket/'  said  Sebasr 
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tian,  with  a  laugh  that  grated  upon  his 
father's  ears;  for  he  divined  therein 
opposition  to  his  pet  idea. 

"You're  a  strange  fellow!"  exclaimed 
his  father,  after  a  pause. 

"Every  one  is  really  strange  to  every 
one  else,"  replied  Sebastian. 

"I  mean  to  say  that  you're  different 
from  the  rest." 

"It  would  be  monotonous  if  wc  were 
all  of  a  piece,"  smiled  the  younger  man. 

"I  wonder  how  things  will  be,"  the 
father  said  next,  in  the  manner  of  one 
thinking  aloud,  "when  you  come  to 
marry?  And  it  is  not  such  a  remote 
contingency,  since  it  usually  happens  to 
most   men  even  before    your    age." 

"Do  you  mean,  father,"  Sebastian 
asked,  with  some  curiosity,  "that  I  shall 
be  strange  in  that  relation?" 

"I  mean  that  you'll  probably  fmd  it 
hard  enough  to  meet  a  young  woman 
suited  to  your  taste,  and  who  will  be  grave 
and  serious-minded." 

"Why,  father,"  cried  Sebastian,  laugh- 
ing outright,  "my  wife  will  not  have  to 
be  admitted  into  the  firm!  Surely  she 
need  not  be  weighted  down  with  gravity." 

"I  don't  think,"  said  the  father,  "that 
you  will  want  a  butterfly." 

"I  have  no  present  use  for  one," 
Sebastian  agreed. 

"But  I  am  tolerably  sure  you  will 
marry." 

"It  is  hard  to  be  sure  of  anything," 
said  Sebastian,  —  "that  is,  as  far  as  the 
experience  of  twenty-eight  goes.  But  if 
matrimony  befalls  most  men,  as  you 
remark,  why,  there  is  every  chance  that 
it  will  strike  me,  too." 

He  saw  the  humor  of  the  suggestion 
that  had  been  in  his  father's  tone  —  of 
matrimony  in  the  light  of  a  catastrophe, 
or  at  least  a  grim  necessity,  —  and  he 
wondered,  as  he  had  often  wondered 
before,  if  this  view  of  the  matter  arose 
from  a  certain  incongruity  which  he 
had  unwillingly  recognized  between  his 
parents.  Though  his  attitude,  inward  as 
well  as  outward,  had  always  been   scru- 


pulously filial,  Sebastian,  who  was  clear- 
sighted, could  not  help  wondering  at 
times  if  David  Wilmot  had  not  found  his 
matrimonial  concerns,  like  that  of  the 
business,  beyond  him.  For  there  was  the 
wife,  impulsive,  emotional,  and  in  various 
respects,  different;  and  there  was  the 
husband,  who  seemed  forever  striving 
to  keep  up  with  her;  so  that  while,  in 
his  portentous  respectability  and  pros- 
perity, he  had  been  ostensibly  the  head 
of  the  house  and  a  commander  whose 
dictates  were  final,  there  was  forever  in 
the  background,  to  the  keen  mind  of  the 
young  observer,  something  in  his  father's 
attitude  that  savored  of  fear. 

"Whatever  you  do,"  cried  the  father, 
in  a  tone  that  fitted  in  oddly  with  the 
other's  reflections,  "have  a  care  when  it 
comes  to  matrimony!  For  that,  more  than 
anything  else,  makes  or  mars  a  man." 

Trite  as  the  advice  might  seem,  it  set 
Sebastian  wondering  more  than  ever  if 
there  had  not  been  something  that 
approached  the  tragic  in  an  apparently 
commonplace  situation.  And  yet  he  felt 
quite  assured  that  his  father  had  been 
sincerely  devoted  to  his  mother;  while 
she,  in  her  own  fashion,  had  reciprocated 
the  attachment. 

There  was  a  considerable  silence,  after 
which  David  Wilmot,  still  following  the 
course  of  his  own  thoughts,  began: 

"There  are  your  mother  and  sister." 
^Sebastian's  face  brightened.   His  mother 
and^sister  constituted   for   him  the  more 
joyous  side  of  life.    He  was  uncommonly 
devoted  to  them  both. 

"If  anything  should  happen  to  me," 
the  elder  man  continued,  with  the  air 
of  one  discussing  a  remote  contingency — 
"and  in  the  course  of  nature  that  may 
be  expected,  say  in  a  decade  or  so, — you 
will  have  the  additional  burden  laid  upon 
you  of  regulating  their  respective  shares 
of  the  estate.  I  have  endeavored  so  to 
arrange  matters  (without  interfering  with 
the  business)  that  in  due  time  they  may 
get  their  full  share  of  the  income  as  it 
stands,  and  the  natural  increment  which, 
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under  judicious  management,  the  concern 
may  be  expected  to  yield." 

"Why,  father,"  cried  Sebastian,  with 
a  new  note  of  feehng  in  his  voice,  "that 
is  surely  looking  far  ahead!  I  shall  have 
plenty  of  time  before  then  to  become 
accustomed  to  my  responsibilities." 

"Very  true,"  said  the  father;  "but  it 
is  precisely  by  looking  far  ahead  and 
trying  to  smooth  out  complications,  that 
trouble  may  be  avoided.  That  fact  has 
been  strongly  borne  in  upon  me  during 
these  last  days."  And  he  presently  added, 
turning  his  face  to  the  carriage  window, 
so  that  it  was  concealed  from  his  son: 
"There  are  matters  to  be  settled  that 
may  offer  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  I  need 
not  explain  their  nature,  since  I  expect  to 
deal  with  them  myself  without  delay,  so 
that  future  trouble  may  be  avoided.  But, 
in  case  of  an  emergency,  I  put  these  things 
into  your  hand.  You've  got  a  clear  head, 
a  strong  will,  and,  I  think,  an  upright 
conscience.  And  talking  of  that,"  he  said, 
in  the  same  low,  troubled  voice,  "I'm 
afraid  I  have  done  little  or  nothing  in 
that  direction,  beyond  sending  you  to  a 
college  where  those  kind  of  things  are 
looked  after.  Yet,  my  son,  religion  is  a 
great  thing.  Talk  of  business  acumen,  of 
smartness,  of  anything  you  like!  They're 
not  'in  it'  with  religion  and  conscience." 

Sebastian  listened  in  amazement,  since 
from  his  earliest  childhood  he  had  never 
known  his  father  to  address  a  word  upon 
that  subject  to  himself  or  to  any  member 
of  the  family.  And  it  was  common  knowl- 
edge— glossed  over  as  well  as  possible  by 
the  mother,  who  was  at  least  a  practical 
Catholic  —  that  David  Wilmot  never 
attended  church  even  on  Sundays,  nor, 
so  far  as  was  known,  approached  the 
Sacraments.  His  pronouncement  was,  there- 
fore, all  the  more  impressive;  though  the 
voice  in  which  it  was  made  seemed  thick 
and  indistinct,  and  was  presently  drowned 
by  the  rumble  of  wheels  and  the  roar  of 
traffic  that  attended  their  entrance  upon 
a  thoroughfare.  The  two,  in  fact,  fell  into 
a  silence  that  lasted  until  the  vehicle  in 


which  they  sat  had  passed  through  that 
portion  of  New  York  where  one  mighty 
emporium  of  trade  seems  to  jostle  another. 

Sebastian  read  the  familiar  signs  upon 
those  buildings,  as  he  had  done  countless 
times  before,  driving  thus  with  his  father 
in  this  slow  and  conservative  equipage, 
which  David  Wilmot  was  obstinate  in 
preferring  to  a  motor.  The  young  man's 
eyes  wandered  thence  to  the  sun,  which 
was  approaching  its  setting,— blazing  no 
longer  with  the  fire  of  noonday,  but  grave 
and  shadowed.  He  seemed  to  trace  some- 
thing ominous  in  that  splendor,  which 
already  gave  token  of  departure. 

Just  before  the  carriage  reached  the 
Wilmot  dwelling,  Sebastian  inquired,  with 
a  shade  of  anxiety  in  his  tone: 

"I  ho])c  you  don't  feel  any  worse  than 
usual  to-day,  father?" 

"No  no  —  I  can't  say  that  I  feel 
much  worse  nothing  to  speak  of;  only 
the  weather  strikes  me  as  being  rather 
oppressive   for  the   season." 

"I  think,"  commented  vSebastian,  "that 
it  w^ould  have  been  wiser  if  you  had  taken 
my  advice  and  gone  to  join  mother  and 
Margie  at  the  sea,  even  for  a  few  weeks." 

"Too  much  responsibility  to  leave  upon 
you,"  objected  the  father.  "And  there's 
just  a  case  in  point:  if  your  brothers 
had  been  with  you,  I  should  have  gone." 

Sebastian  made  no  further  remark, 
but  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  offered  his 
arm  to  his  father,  w^ho  accepted  the 
support  without  protest,  leaning  upon  it 
rather  heavily.  The  young  man  admitted 
his  father  to  the  house,  after  which  he 
stood  still  a  moment  and  let  his  eyes 
rest  upon  the  greenness  of  the  square 
just  opposite  the  dwelling,  with  a  sudden 
and  passionate  wish  for  the  beauty^  and' 
joy  of  living,  and  an  existence  which 
embraced  other  elements  than  those  that 
bound  him  to  the  office.  And  yet  not 
for  worlds  would  he  have  relinquished 
that  weapon,  which  the  colossal  fabric 
of  Wilmot  &  Son  had  made  ready  to  his 
hand,  foi  attaining  the  pinnacle  of  his 
ambition. 
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As  he  looked,  white  butterflies,  first 
one,   than  another,   flitted  past. 

"I  thought  their  day  was  done  long 
ago,"  Sebastian  said  to  himself.  "It 
must  be  the  unusual  heat  that  has  kept 
them  alive  so  long." 

And,  standing  thus  at  the  top  of  the 
brown  stone  steps,  he  watched  them 
with  a  curious  fascination.  The  thought 
flashed  into  his  mind  of  the  hint  thrown 
out  by  his  father  regarding  a  butterfly. 
He  smiled,  since  the  idea  was  not  un- 
welcome. Woman  had  so  far  been  asso- 
ciated in  his  mind  with  what  was  most 
pleasant;  and  why  should  she  not  be, 
later,  the  epitome,  as  it  were,  of  air  and 
sunshine,  —  a  soft,  white,  gentle  being, 
who,  like  these  insects,  might  flit  across 
his  daily  path  without  penetrating  to 
its  depths?  It  would  be  pleasant  to 
have  some  one  upon  whom  to  lavish 
those  spoils  which  he  hoped  to  gather  in 
yet  greater  abundance;  some  one  who 
might  be  clothed  in  rich  attire,  if  such 
were  her  pleasure,  and,  loving  and  be- 
loved, be  kept  aloof  from  the  wearisome 
details  of  that  daily  grind  which  was 
endurable,  even  necessary,  —  the  hard, 
recurrent  strokes  by  which  man  carves 
out  his  destiny. 

Still  smiling,  he  followed  his  father  into 
the  deserted  house.  How  pui'poseless  and 
dreary  it  appeared,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  man-servant,  who  acted  as 
factotum  while  the  others  were  away 
at  the  sea  with  their  mistress!  After 
a  long  day's  work,  Sebastian  always 
felt  that  he  hated  men.  When  the  day 
had  been  particularly  trying,  he  usually 
gave  himself  up,  when  they  were  there, 
to  the  chatter  of  his  mother  and  sister, 
or  other  female  relatives,  even  when  the 
subjects  chosen  chanced  to  be  of  the  most 
frivolous. 

(To  be  continued.) 


My  Life  as  an  Anglican  Minister. 
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ThH  light  of  every  soul  burns  upward; 
but  most  of  them  are  candles  in  the  wind. 
Let  us  allow  for  atmospheric  disturbances. 
— George  Meredith, 


I. 
HAD  been  in  deacon's  Orders 
for  a  year  or  more,  the  greater 
part  of  which  I  had  passed  in 
England  preparing  for  my  ordi- 
nation as  a  "priest"  and  studying  the 
parochial  methods  of  the  Church  of 
England,  when'  I  was  summoned  home 
by  my  bishop — a  holy  man — and  directed 
to  take  my  canonical  examinations  for 
ordination.  Immediately  afterward  I  was 
appointed  an  assistant  curate  in  a  large 
city  parish,  where  I  remained  three 
months.  Then,  as  I  was  about  to  apply 
for  the  bishop's  consent  to  return  to 
England  and  resume  the  study  so  abruptly 
broken  off,  I  was  ordered  to  a  remote 
corner  of  the  diocese,  to  the  cure  of  souls 
in  a  small  and  "  run-down"  mission,  where 
the  people  were  so  poor  and  discouraged, 
and  the  "living"  so  small,  that  none  but 
one  having  some  private  means  and  an 
overflow  of  freshly-kindled  zeal  could 
more  than  exist. 

Of  course  there  was  nothing  left  for 
me  to  do  but  to  go  to  the  post  allotted 
me.  It  was  in  a  manufacturing  town  of 
about  2000  population,  beautifully  situ- 
ated in  one  of  the  Middle  States.  There 
was  a  new  and  very  pretty  church,  with 
a  comfortable  house  and  spacious  grounds. 
The  congregation  was  made  up  of  work- 
ing people,  nearly  all  of  them  converts 
from  the  various  Protestant  sects,  who, 
because  of  their  poverty  and  humble  rank 
socially,  were  personce  non  graicB  to  the 
local  "Four  Hundred." 

I  at  once  began  work  with  all  the  zeal 
characteristic  of  a  fledgling  parson.  My 
family  were  moved  there,  and  my  books 
and  my  household  gods  set  up.  I  mapped 
out  a  campaign  that  provided  for  not  only 
frequent  services  in  the  church,  but  also 
a  careful  and  thorough  visitation  of  the 
active  and   quiescent  parishioners  in  the 
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town  and  surrounding  country.  Coming 
as  I  did  from  the  busy  life  of  an  English 
parish  and  the  whirl  of  a  big  American 
city,  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  quickly 
I  became  attached  to  these  simple-hearted 
country-folk.  It  was  there  that  I  first 
and  most  fully  tasted  the  joys  of  a  pastor's 
life.  The  early  morning  celebration  of  the 
Anglican  Eucharist  in  the  quiet  little 
church,  before  an  altar  built  by  one  of 
my  own  workingmen,  performed  in  all) 
and  chasuble  made  and  embroidered  by 
the  poor  women  of  the  mission,  brought 
to  me  a  profound  peace  and  drew  me 
nearer  to  my  Lord  than  ever  I  had  been 
before.  I  can  never  forget  it;  and,  even 
though  unwittingly  we  were  treading  paths 
alien  to  the  Catholic  religion,  it  spoke  a 
message  of  sweetness  and  light  that 
neither  the  stately  vista  and  pillared 
arches  of  the  great  Englisli  parish  church 
nor  the  beautiful  music  and  crowded  con- 
gregations of  the  American  city  church 
had  ever  breathed  to  me. 

I  was  not,  however,  long  left  to  my 
dreams;  for,  being  moved  to  preach  on 
the  subject  of  "Temperance  in  the  Light 
of  Religion  and  Common-vSense,"  I  at 
once  found  myself  in  violent  collision 
with  the  hornets'  nest  known  as  the 
"  W.  C.  T.  U."  Inasmuch  as  1  had  failed 
to  read  in  an  eleventh  commandment 
enjoining  total  abstinence  under  pain  of 
eternal  punishment,  I  was  dubbed  by  the 
militant  hosts  of  temperance  "the  apostle 
of  drink"!  Still,  it  did  not  trouble  me 
much;  for  my  little  handful  lined  up  to 
my  support,  and  I  went  on  my  way  as 
contented  as  ever.  Then  came  the  second 
jolt — in  fact,  a  second  and  a  third, — when 
I  expounded  the  doctrines  of  prayer  for 
the  dead  and  Apostolic  Succession.  The 
congregations  on  both  occasions  taxed 
the  seating  capacity  of  St.  Peter'-s  to  the 
utmost.  The  various  "'ists"  and  "'ians" 
listened  with  faces  marked  by  strong  dis- 
approval, while  my  own  people  looked 
at  once  pleased  and  bewildered.  (Let  me 
say  in  passing,  though,  that  I  never  met 
with  a  request  from  any  of  the  latter  for 


a  Requiem  for  the  repose  of  the  souls 
of  their  departed  ones — so  strong  is  the 
force  of  inherited  prejudice.) 

Nevertheless,  the  hubbub  that  ensued 
upon  the  setting  forth  of  these  "new 
things"  that  smacked  so  strongly  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  served  to  bring  "the 
little  church  on  the  hill"  out  of  its 
former  state  of  innocuous  desuetude,  and 
attracted  more  people  to  its  services. 
j\Iany — I  fear  the  majority — of  these,  it 
is  true,  were  like  the  Athenians  of  old; 
for  they  "employed  themselves  in  nothing 
else,  but  either  in  telling  or  hearing  some 
new  thing."  I  have  never  ceased  to  hope, 
however,  that  from  the  smouldering  spark 
which  I  was  so  anxiously  striving  to  kindle 
into  a  ilaming  torch,  some  glimmer  of  the 
Truth  must  have  penetrated  the  darkness 
of  the  crass  ignorance  of  some  of  them. 

The  work  of  the  mission  went  on 
(piietly.  A  guild  of  boys  pledged  to  total 
a!)stinence  from  strong  drink,  profanity, 
and  indecency  in  word  or  deed,  was  or- 
ganized, and  a  parish  hall  w^as  built.  The 
])is]iop  mac^e  us  a  visitation,  and  I  pre- 
sented my  first  confirmation  class.  The 
young  folks  from  time  to  time  were  invited 
to  the  missi(in  house  for  social  evenings, 
and  it  was  just  here  that  I  encountered 
the  fourlh  jolt.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, a  yoimg  woman — a  member  of  the 
Methodist  denomination  —  asked  if  they 
might  have  a  few  dances  in  the  parlor; 
as  I  had  engaged  musicians  for  the  even- 
ing, I  consented.  They  had  a  "jolly" 
time,  and  broke  up  at  11.30  o'clock.  The 
following  Sunday  the  Methodist  preacher 
denounced  me  from  his  pulpit  as  "a 
corrupter  of  the  youth  of  the  town," 
because  "in  a  so-called  religious  house"  I 
had  permitted  dancing,  and  that  at  un- 
seemly hours  of  the  night.  On  Monday 
morning  "the  reverend"  and  I  had  a 
warm  and  heart-to-heart  talk,  which 
resulted  in  a  public  retraction  on  his 
part.  This  unpleasant  incident  called  up 
before  me  with  startling  vividness  the 
very  anomalous  position  of  the  Episcopal 
Church    in    this    country.     The    Catholic 
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Church  groups  it  with  the  other  sects  and 
heresies,  and  ignores  its  claims;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  various  Protestant 
denominations  claim  the  fellowship  it 
refuses  to  extend.  Thus,  ignored  by  The 
Church  and  despising  its  sister  schisms 
and  heresies,  it  is  an  ecclesiastical  Ismael, — 
'its  hand  against  all  men,  and  all  men's 
hands  against  it;  for  she  has  pitched 
her  tents  over  against  all  her  brethren.' 
(Gen.,  xvi,   12.) 

Meanwhile,  at  the  request  of  a  number 
of  English  laborers  in  a  neighboring  mining 
settlement,  I  began  holding  a  service  at 
first  out-of-doors;  for  the  superintendent 
of  the  plant — a  "blue"  Presbyterian — had 
forbidden  any  hall  or  other  room  being 
rented  for  the  purpose.  Finally,  as  the 
weather  grew  cold  and  inclement,  a 
well-to-do  druggist  of  the  village  —  an 
agnostic — offered  us  a  room,  which,  when 
properly  equipped,  answered  very  nicely. 
It  was  in  connection  with  these  services 
that,  for  the  first  time,  I  was  brought  into 
personal  contact  with  the  never-dying 
ritual  question  that  has  for  years  past, 
and  is  now,  rending  the  Anglican  Church 
limb  from  limb — the  fruitless  effort  to 
graft  Catholic  teaching  and  ceremonial 
onto  a  body  whose  blood  and  nerves  and 
sinews  are  hopelessly  Protestant. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Prayer  Book  of  1549 — requirements 
that  have  never  been  repealed  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
country, — altar  lights  and  Mass  vestments 
were  used  from  the  first.  The  hue  and 
cry  was  started  by  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  order:  "To  burn  candles  in  day- 
light is  childish  folly;  and  the  use  of  alb 
and  chasuble,  a  silly  exhibition  of  man- 
millinery,  and  the  whole  thing  an  aping 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church."  I  soon 
bewildered  and  ultimately  silenced  him 
when,  on  his  showing  me  through  the 
newly  furnished  "lodge  rooms"  of  his 
order,  I  drew  his  attention  to  the  absurdity 
of  the  three  lighted  wax  torches  used  in 
their  ritual  when  a  dozen  huge  lamps  at 
the    same    time   were    flooding    the    place 


with  light.  The  Mass  vestments  1  corn- 
pared  with  the  gorgeous  regalia  worn  by 
their  officers.  But  as  for  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  the  new  mission,  it  was  plain 
that  they  tolerated  the  ceremonial  in 
order  to  have  services  after  the  "use"  to 
which  they  had  always  been  accustomed. 

From  that  time  on  there  was  "a  fly 
in  my  ointment"  that  sadly  marred  its 
perfume.  Yet,  firmly  believing  in  the 
validity  of  my  Orders  and  my  true  conse- 
cration as  a  priest,  I  pushed  on,  preaching 
what  I  believed  to  be  Catholic  truth, 
baptizing  the  children,  celebrating  the 
Anglican  Mass  and  ministering  to  the  sick; 
all  the  while  carefully  avoiding  such  of  my 
brother  clergy  as  could  in  any  way  disturb 
my  faith,  and  exercising  the  greatest  care 
lest  any  of  them  should  preach  to  my 
little  flock  and  ruin  my  work. 

When  I  was  ordered  to  leave  my  poor 
folk  and  take  up  work  in  a  rich  parish, 
I  parted  with  them  in  genuine  sorrow. 
Indeed,  as  I  write  these  words,  though 
now  a  Catholic  layman,  forgotten  by  old 
friends  and  strange  to  the  new,  my  heart 
goes  back  to  those  days  when  God  seemed 
so  near  to  me,  even  though  I  was  wander- 
ing in  the  wilderness  with  my  bondwoman 
mother.  Visions  of  the  past  rise  before 
me.  Once  again  I  see  myself  sitting  alone 
in  my  study  on  the  top  floor  of  the  "mis- 
sion house,"— and  gazing  with  the  dreamy 
eyes  of  youth  over  the  roofs  of  the  town 
to  the  green  hills  beyond.  Beautiful 
pictures  of  all  I  hoped  to '  accomplish  for 
God  and  religion  formed  themselves  in 
the  cloudland  above  the  dark  summits. 
True,  I  was  all  unconscious  of  the  great 
awakening  that  was  to  come  to  me  twenty 
years  later;  but  I  shall  always  treasure 
the  hope  that  our  dear  Lord  did  not 
disdain  the  poor  little  offering  that  in  my 
blindness  I  tried  to  lay  at  His  feet. 
II. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  I  was  "called" 
to  be  rector  of  a  large  and  wealthy 
parish  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  was 
situated  on  a  neck  of  land  bounded  on 
either  side  by  a  broad  river,  and  at  the 
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end  by  the  ocean,  and  covered  some 
twenty  square  miles.  Three  fishing  villages 
furnished  its  all-the-year  population  of 
about  looo  souls,  while  a  large  summer 
colony  of  wealthy  New  York  bankers 
and  brokers'  brought  it  up  to  2000  or 
more  during  the  "season."  There  was  a 
handsome  stone  parish  church,  with  two 
chapels  to  accommodate  the  village  folk, 
who  would  find  it  difficult  to  go  to 
the  parish  church  when  the  roads  were 
impassable  with  mud  and  vSnow. 

I  scarcely  know  how  to  set  about 
describing  my  life  here, — it  was  such  a 
strange  admixture  of  great  wealth  and 
•  narrow  poverty,  of  the  extremes  of  the 
fashionable  world  of  the  town  and  the 
homely  barrenness  of  the  country,  of 
intellectual  refinement  and  dense  igno- 
rance. I  can  only  say  that  during  the 
five  years  of  my  rectorate  I  touched  both 
poles  of  the  social  world.  The  parish 
church  (closed  during  the  winter  months) 
was  opened  about  the  middle  of  May, 
and  closed  after  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Through  these  months,  life  was  a  ceaseless 
round  of  dinners,  receptions,  teas,  and 
c;dls  at  palatial  houses,  upon  people  living 
in  the  utmost  luxury.  It  was  wearisome 
beyond  measure;  but  the  whole  support 
of  my  two  chapels,  where  lay  my  true 
pastoral  work,  depended  upon  my  strict 
attention  to  these  duties  and  acceptance 
of  the  courtesies  extended  to  me^ 

Each  Sunday  brought  with  it  four  ser- 
vices and  twelve  miles  of  travel  over  the 
country  roads, — and  let  me  note  in  passing 
that,  because  of  the  character  of  the  con- 
gregations at  all  three  points,  a  careful 
preparation  of  sermons  was  required. 
The  pastoral  visits  which,  according  to 
Protestant  training,  were  rigidly  exacted 
(an  admirable  rule  it  is,  too),  were  no 
light  strain  upon  me,  mentally'as  well  as 
physically.  To  visit  and  prepare  for 
baptism  a  poor  woman  in  a  squalid 
fisherman's  hut,  and  then  go  across  the 
neck  to  a  palace,  farcically  called  a 
"cottage,"  there  to  meet  some  titled 
foreigner,    and   thence   to   another   corner 


of  the  parish  to  a  farmhouse  on  a  sick 
call,  required  a  considerable  effort.  To 
make  peace  in  some  petty  neighborhood 
quarrel,  and  then  rush  home  to  dress  for 
a  dinner  party  where  I  should  meet  women 
of  the  fashionable  world  and  men  of  the 
intellectual  and  business  world,  was  by 
no  means  an  iridescent  dream.  When  the 
"season"  closed  and  the  time  came  for 
me  to  settle  down  to  the  winter's  work 
amongst  my  poor  folk  at  the  chapels,  I 
was,  as  a  rule,  so  worn  out,  not  only 
physically  but  mentally,  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  go  away  for  a  week  or  two  for 
rest,  and  to  recover  my  balance  somewhat. 

The  winters,  while  widely  differing  from 
the  summers,  were  no  whit  easier, — phy- 
sically, they  were  harder  on  one.  One  of 
my  chapels  was  a  perfect  little  gem. 
With  sanctuary  furniture  of  Honduras 
mahogany  inlaid  with  brass,  and  beauti- 
ful altar  ornaments  and  hangings,  nothing 
could  be  more  devotional.  Seven  hand- 
some sanctuary  lamps  of  wrought,  brass — 
all  thank-offerings  and  memorials,  and 
typical  of  the  "seven  lamps  burning  before 
the  Throne  of  God,  which  are  the  seven 
Spirits  of  God"  (Apoc,  iv,  5),— -hung 
before  the  altar.  Every  window  was  filled 
with  Tiffjmy  glass;  the  vestment  chest 
in  the  sacristy  was  completely  equipped 
with  linens  and  exquisitely  embroidered 
vestments.  In  short,  it  was  a  perfectly 
appointed  church  in  every  particular;  and 
as  I  crossed  the  fields  that  lay  between 
it  and  my  house,  for  the  daily  "Mass,"  I 
could  not  but  feel  that  here  was  centred 
my  own  religious  life. 

As  I  look  back,  I  can  recall  only  one 
disturbance,  and  that  was  due  to  the 
efforts  of  some  newcomers  from  the  city — 
people  of  very  limited  means  and  of  no 
refinement  whatever  —  to  domineer  over 
the  country-folk  whose  forbears  had  lived 
there  for  generations  past.  A  few  vigorous 
expostulations,  however,  soon  brought 
peace,  even  if  an  armed  one.  It  was  here 
that  I  was  initiated  into  the  jealousies 
and  quarrels  attendant  upon  a  bazaar. 
I  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  why  it  is 
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that  a  group  of  pious  and  usually  peace- 
able people  can  never  get  together  to 
raise  in  legitimate  ways  a  few  dollars  for 
religious  purposes  without  ending  in  a 
"fuss."  I  never  yet  was  engulfed  in  one 
that  I  did  not  have  nervous  prostration 
and   run  a  risk  of  a  "brain  storm." 

The  nearest  I  ever  approached  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty  was  by  elimi- 
nating anything  in  the  way  of  a  "head." 
The  booths  were  divided  up  amongst  the 
leaders,  and  each  left  to  choose  her  own 
helpers,  with  a  firm  and  solemn  charge 
to  attend  strictly  to  her  own  business. 
The  plan  worked  as  well  as  any  plan  will 
when  it  has  to  deal  with  a  crowd  of 
"capable  women."  On  the  whole,  my 
life  in  that  section  of  the  parish  was 
a  happy  one.  The  people  regularly 
attended  the  classes  in  Christian  doctrine, 
and  never  a  whisper  was  heard  on  the 
subject  of  ceremonial,  and  soon  I  became 
practically  the  pastor  of  the  whole  village. 

Across  the  neck,  however,  matters  did 
not  run  so  smoothly.  The  chapel  there 
was  a  barnlike  structure  admirably 
adapted  for  a  railway  station,  and  with 
an  equipment  that  was  weird  if  not  posi- 
tively ridiculous.  The  people  seemed,  as 
if  by  intuition,  always  to  do  the  wrong 
thing,  and  did  it  with  all  their  might, 
resenting  advice  and  actively  opposing 
any  direction.  They  always  insisted  upon 
impossible  hymns  (many  of  these  a  cross 
between  the  Dead  March  in  "Saul"  and 
a  comic  opera  chorus).  Never  once  could 
they  decorate  the  altar  without  scouring 
the  roadsides  for  hideous  weeds,  yclept 
"wild  flowers,"  that  not  only  filled  the 
sanctuary  with  horrible  smells,  but 
attracted  all  the  flies  and  bugs  within 
the  radius  of  a  square  mile,  to  say  nothing 
of  provoking  harrowing  attacks  of  sneezing 
on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  officiant. 
The  neighborhood  was  originally  settled 
in  Colonial  days,  and  the  descendants  of 
the  same  families  occupied  the  houses 
built  by  their  forefathers.  Their  tradi- 
tions were  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,   and  were  Protestant  first,  last. 


and  all  the  time.  The  congregation  would 
plant  themselves  in  their  pews  of  a 
Sunday,  and,  seizing  their  prayer-books, 
would  contemplate  me  with  stony  faces 
as  if  to  defy  me  to  depart  from  the  "old- 
fashioned  ways"  dear  to  their  Protestant 
ancestors. 

Any  idea  of  the  church  as  a  mistress 
ordering  her  household  of  faith  was  abso- 
lutely foreign  to  them.  The  most  startling 
demonstration  of  this  was  literally 
hurled  at  me  with  an  almost  defiant 
ferocity.  One  of  the  leading  farmers  of 
the  countryside  lay  sick  unto  death,  and 
unbaptized.  When  he  was  in  extremis,  I 
spent  an  hour  and  a  half  vainly  pleading 
with  his  sister  —  a  regular  communicant 
of  the  church  —  to  allow  me  to  see  him, 
and,  if  possible,  baptize  him.  Nothing 
could  move  her,  however:  her  brother 
could  not  be  disturbed.  In  vain  I  pointed 
out  to  her  the  rubric  of  the  burial  office 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  "The  office  .  .  . 
is  not  to  be  used  for  any  unbaptized 
adults,"  and  therefore  Christian  burial 
must  be  refused  were  he  to  die  unbap- 
tized. Finally,  I  told  her  that  I  would 
remain  near  at  hand  through  the  night, 
and  hold  myself  in  readiness 'to  come  at 
once  should  he  grow  worse,  warning  her 
to  baptize  him  herself  if  there  were  no 
time  in  which  to  summon  me. 

I  had  been  gone  about  an  hour  when 
a  neighbor  of  the  family  rushed  in  where 
I  was  staying,  to  tell  me  that  the  "squire" 
was  dead,  and  unbaptized  at  that.  Of 
course,  under  the  law  quoted  above,  I 
could  not  officiate  at  the  funeral.  I  was 
besieged  from  every  quarter  to  change 
my  decision.  It  was  urged  that  the 
"squire,"  while  he  never  had  attended 
the  church,  had  been  very  liberal  in  a 
financial  way.  It  did  no  good  for  me  to 
point  out  to  them  that  to  stand  outside 
the  church  and  throw  money  in  through 
the  windows  gave  no  one  a  claim  upon 
her  services,  which  were  only  for  her 
children.  At  last,  for  the  sake  of  the  dead 
man's  mother,  I  consented  to  construct 
a  service  that,  while  it  was  for  the  conso- 
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lation  of  the  mourners,  would  have  no 
reference  to  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

Immediately  afterward  I  went  away 
for  a  fortnight's  rest.  While  I  was  absent, 
however,  the  female  contingent  exer- 
cised themselves  in  loud  and  bitter 
denunciation  of  me.  On  my  return,  some 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  congregation, 
alarmed  by  the  ceaseless  "clack"  of  the 
women,  asked  me  for  a  plain  statement 
of  my  position  in  the  matter.  I  told  them 
how  helpless  I  was,  and  pointed  out  the 
ecclesiastical  law  in  the  matter;  and 
they  went  away  satisfied,  and  determined 
"to  stop  the  talk."  The  following  Sunday, 
when  I  arrived  at  St.  John's  for  the 
regular  service,  I  found  some  ten  or  twelve 
children  grouped  about  the  font  awaiting 
baptism,  and  from  that  time  forward 
there  was  never  anunbaptized  baby  that 
had  the  colic  or  was  punctured  by  a  pin 
that  I  was  not  dragged  out  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  through  winter 
storms  or  blazing  summer  heat,  to  baptize 
him.  The  whole  trouble  with  the  poor 
blind  people  was  a  thorough  inoculation 
with  the  Protestant  heresy  that  denies 
the  whole  principle  of  authority.  They 
had  all  seen  the  rubric  at  the  beginning 
of  the  burial  service  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  but  none  of  them  could 
conceive  of  its  enforcement,  in  such  a 
case  as  the  squire's,  as  a  thinkable 
possibility. 

When    1    left    R for    a    large    city 

parish,  I  said  good-bye  to  my  village  folk 
and  my  boys'  club  with  the  deepest 
regret.  In  regard  to  my  farmer  people, 
the  case  was  quite  different.  True,  they 
had  greatly  improved  since  the  funeral 
episode;  but  they  never  won  my  heart 
as  the  others  did,  for  they  always  re- 
garded me  as  an  ecclesiastical  functionary 
and  no  more.  As  for  the  opulent  folk  in 
their  palaces  by  the  sea,  I  never  saw,  heard 
or  thought  of  them  again.  In  truth,  the 
whole  five  years  I  spent  amongst  them 
were  years  of  imminent  peril  to  me.  I 
fell  away  spiritually  to  a  degree  that  now 
seems  terrifying  to  contemplate;    for  my 


whole  life  became  secularized  beyond 
recovery;  I  have  never  gotten  over  it. 
At  the  same  time,  the  sweet  tones  of 
the  bell  of  St.  Sacrament's  pealing  forth 
on  the  early  morning  air  for  the  daily 
"  Mass,"  echo  across  the  years,  and  call 
up  visions  of  the  days  that  were  sweet 
and  fresh  with  the  bloom  of  my  first  and 
zealous  love. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


St.  John  in  Patmos. 

BY    J.    BROWNBILL. 

2|(^'^  Lord,  my  loving  Lord,  for  Thee  I  wait, 
An  exile  from  the  Fatherland  above! 

When  wilt  Thou  ope  the  heavenly  city's  gate 
And  haste  to  call  the  children  of  Thy  love? 

Alone  of  Thy  iirst-chosen  I  remain; 

Lord  Jesus,  come, — yea,  quickly  come,  and  reign! 

A  youth  beside  the  Galilean  Lake, 

The  call   to  follow  Thee,   Incarnate    Word, 

And  kindred,  home,  and  livelihood  forsake, 
With  gladsome  faith  and  hope  I  ready  heard. 

Thy   guiding   Hand   hath  shaped    these   seventy 
years; 

No  blighting  doubt  can  cloud  my  soul  with  fears. 

At  first  with  Boanerges-voice  I  taught. 

Proclaiming   "Grace  and  Truth"  with  ardent 
zeal ; 

For  place  and  power  in  Thy  new  kingdom  sought, 
Rebuking  those  outside  the  commonweal, 

Until  from  Thee  I  learned  in  gentler  way 

By  "God  is  love"  my  fellowmen  to  sway. 

At  supper  on  Thy  burning  Heart  reclined, 
Amid  the  darkness  standing  by  Thy  Cross, 

To  Thine  afflicted  Mother  son  assigned. 

By  love  I  learned  to  conquer  pain  and  loss- 

On  Easter  morn  could  from  the  empty  tomb 

See  heavenly  light  beyond   terrestrial  gloom. 

My  soul,  redeemed  at  such  a  wondrous  price, 
Thy  saving  grace  through  sorrow  must  refine; 

But  love  is  fire  to  burn  its  sacrifice. 

And  be  no  easy,  languorous  courses  mine!    ,.  , 

In  age  extreme  to  me,  an  exile  here, 

O'er  Patmos'  rocks  the  path    to   heaven   shines 
clear. 
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A  Word  about  Woman  Suffrage.* 


BY    ELIZABETH    CHRISTlTCH. 


WENTY  years  ago  an  English 
statesman  of  recognized  ability, 
moral  worth  and  Christian 
principles,  by  name  Arthur 
Balfour,  prophesied  that  the  question  of 
Woman  Suffrage,  at  that  time  shelved  as 
impractical,  would  return,  "menacing  and 
ripe  for  solution,  at  no  distant  date."  His 
words  have  been  verified;  for  the  advisa- 
bility of  votes  for  women  now  stands 
foremost  among  the  grave  problems 
demanding  solution.  The  time  for  cheap 
scoffing  is  past.  F'emale  factory  hands 
who  meet  to  combine  against  the  iniquity 
of  sweated  labor  can  not  be  dispersed 
with  shouts  of  "Go  home  and  mind  the 
baby!"  And  serious  men  no  longer  affect 
to  believe  that  the  woman  who  may  freely 
enter  any  theatre  or  restaurant  and  spend 
there  as  much  time  as  she  pleases,  will 
become  unsexed  if  she  leaves  her  home 
at  infrequent  intervals  in  order  to  register 
her  vote  on  matters  affecting  her  dearest 
interests. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  woman's 
demand  for  political  rights  is  not  a  sex 
war:  it  is  an  honest  appeal  for  leave  to 
influence  legislation  in  matters  which  men 
have  persistently  refused  to  touch,  or 
wherein  they  have  shown  themselves 
inept  or  hesitant.  It  is  useless  to  tell 
an  earnest,  God-fearing  woman  that  laws 
concerning  the  moral  well-being  of  her 
sons  are  outside  her  "sphere."  Woman's 
sphere  is  above  all  else  the  home,  and 
nothing  pertaining  to  it  and  to  her 
offspring  can  or  should  be  indifferent  to 
her.  It  is  exactly  the  realization  of  her 
most  sacred  responsibilities  that  impels 
the  woman  of  to-day  to  demand  a  voice 
in  directing  legislation  which  controls 
the  destinies  of  the  children  she  has 
brought  into  the  world.  Not  the  animal 
care  of  their  bodies  alotie  is  her  task,  but 
their    immortal   souls,  and    all    that    per- 

♦   Reprinted,  by   request,  from   Vol.  Ixxiii,   No.  4. 


tains  to  mind  formation  and  civic  duty.   ^ 
In  olden  days   the  man  went   forth  to    . 
work,   and  the  woman  "wept  at  home."    . 
Now    the    woman    goes    with    her    male  jj^ 
partner    to    the    ends    of    the    earth,    not 
only  to  help,  but,  what  is  more  important, 
to  save.    She  can  no  longer  be  relegated 
to  the  loom;    for  changed  industrial  con- 
ditions have  opened   to  her  other,   often 
less   congenial,  fields  of  labor.    If   she   is 
refused  collaboration  in  the  serious  walks 
of  life,   she  is  thrust  into  the  vortex  of 
senseless  fashion  and  frivolity,  or  degraded 
to  the  automatic  toil  of  a  despised  slave. 
Those   who   talk   of   debasing   a   woman's 
finer  nature  by  "mixing  her  up  in  politics" 
overlook     the    fact    that     Englishwomen 
have  long  participated  keenly  in  politics, 
canvassing   strenuously  at  election    time, 
speaking  in  public,  and  exerting  all  their 
powers    to    advance    the    cause    of    their 
favorite  candidates.    Many  men  owe  their 
seats  in  Parliament  to  the  active  propa- 
ganda of  their  mothers,  wives,  or  sisters. 
Why,   then,   deprecate  the   application  of 
powers,    that    have    furthered    individual 
ambition,    to     matters     that     touch     the 
general  welfare? 

The  first  step  of  the  women  of  New 
Zealand  was,  we  know,  to  put  a  bar  to 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  But  child 
problems  were  their  chief  preoccupation. 
In  South  Australia,  in  1893,  as  many  as 
1245  babies  under  twelve  months  old 
died.  In  1894  new  laws  and  regulations 
were  enacted,  thanks  to  the  pressure 
made  to  bear  by  the  women  just  then 
enfranchised.  In  a  very  few  years  infant 
mortality  had  been  reduced  by  o'ne-half. 
Women's  collaboration  had  indeed  proved 
effective.  Cardinal  Moran's  dictum  that 
woman's  influence  in  politics  makes  for 
practical  reform  and  increased  righteous- 
ness is  confirmed  by  experience  in  the 
land  where  it  has  been  tried. 

But  in  this,  as  in  all  matters  not  per- 
taining to  faith  and  doctrine,  there  is  a 
healthy  diversity  of  opinion  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Church.  Certainly  it  is  a 
perilous  experiment  to  increase  the  number 
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of  voters  when  the  mass  of  men  voters 
are  already  incompetent  enough.  The 
ideal  combination  would  be  to  deprive 
the  uneducated  men  voters  of  an  abused 
privilege,  and  bestow  it  on  the  women 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
domain  of  education,  hospital  work,  and 
organized   charity. 

The  municipal  franchise  so  creditably 
exercised  by  Englishwomen  is  of  compar- 
atively recent  origin.  Its  advent  created 
an  outcry  similar  to  that  occasioned  by 
the  opening  of  university  doors  to  female 
students.  To-day  there  are  throughout 
England  not  only  women  councillors  but 
several  mayoresses  in  their  own  right, 
and  the  innovation  tends  to  the  general 
advantage  of  the  community.  In  one 
English  town  a  little  incident  hastened 
conviction.  The  worthy  city  fathers  had 
built  and  furnished  an  asylum  for  waifs. 
Forty  little  cribs  there  were,  forty  pillows, 
forty  blankets,  and  forty  pairs  of  sheets. 
But  when  the  newly- appointed  nurses 
went  to  put  the  first  inmates  to  bed  they 
found  no  mattresses!  Just  such  a  little 
item  had  been  overlooked.  The  babies 
slept  the  first  night  on  hard  planks.  One 
of  the  discomfited  councillors  exclaimed: 
"We  should  have  had"  a  woman  on  the 
Board!"  And  straightway  the  co-operation 
of  experienced  matrons  was  invited  and 
obtained.     It  created  a  precedent. 

Female  collaboration  is  equally  neces- 
sary in  legislation.  The  new  Government 
Insurance  Bill  is  wofuUy  deficient  in  those 
clauses  that  provide  for  lying-in  mothers. 
The  measure  has  very  evidently  been 
drawn  up  and  discussed  only  by  males, 
to  deal  with  vital  matters  in  which  they 
are  not  proficient.  The  Midwives'  Insti- 
tute has  made  what  protest  it  could,  in  a 
letter  signed  by  30,000  qualified  members; 
but,  unbacked  by  the  vote,  this  protest  will 
have  no  result.  Men  doctors  only  are 
mentioned  in  the  Bill,  so  that  an  indigent 
mother  is  deprived  of  the  attendance  of 
one  of  her  own  sex,  should  she  desire  it 
as  more  helpful  and  congenial^  in  her  time. 
of  suffering  maternity. 


But,  it  is  argued,  women  will  not  con- 
fine their  vote  to  hygienic  and  domestic 
matters  only.  They  will  dabble  in  inter- 
national problems,  and  throw  their  influ- 
ence in  the  scale  for  peace,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  national  pride  and  prestige.  This 
assumption  is  not  borne  out  by  facts. 
The  first  speech  of  the  first  woman  member 
of  the  Norwegian  Storthing  was  in  favor 
of  strong  and  increased  armament  for  the 
defence  of  Norway's  independence.  The 
State  in  which  woman's  voice  has  been 
longest  heard  was  the  first  to  present 
Mother  England  with  a  dreadnought  as 
pledge  of  filial  solidarity.  The  minds  of 
serious  women  m  Europe  are  more  occu- 
pied with  social  questions,  however,  than 
with  foreign  politics.  In  France,  women 
are  devising  a  scheme  by  which  the 
celibate,  who  is  not  consecrated  to  work 
for  the  elevation  of  humanity,  and  the 
childless  husband  will  be  compelled  to 
pay  to  the  Education  Budget  a  sum 
sufficient  for  the  upbringing  of  three  chil- 
dren in  the  class  to  which  he  himself 
belongs.  In  Germany,  women's  interest 
is  largely  centred  in  providing  havens  of 
silence  and  pure  air  for  poor  mothers 
with  families,  so  that  children  may  grow 
up  in  surroundings  calculated  to  develop 
and  refine  their  minds. 

Again,  it  is  objected,  the  majority  of 
women  are  not  educated;  and,  with  the 
advent  of  the  capable,  virtuous  woman, 
a  crowd  of  frivolous  pleasure-seekers 
would  enter  the  arena.  The  advocates  of 
Woman  Suffrage  reply  that  the  butterfly 
woman  does  not  seek  the  vote.  She  man- 
ages to  get  what  she  wants  (a  poor  thing, 
alas!  and  often  a  base  thing)  by  less 
academic  means.  She  is  encouraged  to 
remain  as  she  is  by  her  admirers  of  the 
opposite  sex,  who  claim  that  irresponsi- 
bility, pliability,  and  "personal  charm" 
are  her  most  desirable  attributes. 

It  is  the  thoughtful  woman,  confronted 
with  sad  anomalies  that  seeks  the  vote. 
She  looks  with  vigilant  eyes  on  what  she 
has  long  been  told  does  not  in  decency 
concern   her — the  lawful  haunts   of  her 
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boys,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  their 
environment.  She  marks  the  ravage  in 
social  conditions,  and  comes  forward  to 
repair  it.  She  feels  that  she  has  been  too 
long  isolated  on  her  pedestal  of  purity, 
so  that  men  grovelling  at  its  base  should 
glory  in  her  innocence  as  contrasted  with 
their  own  shortcomings.  The  role  of 
gracious  condoner  no  longer  appeals  to 
her.  She  stretches  .out  a  hand  to  the  man 
below  and  says:  "Come  up,  you,  too,  on 
my  pedestal.  Let  there  be  no  more  need 
of  magnanimous  palliation  on  my  part; 
for,  in  conscience,  with  the  light  of  expe- 
rience, I  can  not  give  it.  Together  let  us 
march  in  self-restraint  and  sacrifice.  There 
is  no  attraction  in  my  eyes  equal  to  that 
of  virtue.  Vice  must  be  penalized.  It 
shall  no  longer  with  impunity  approach 
my  sons." 

In  the  midst  of  the  clamor,  ex- 
travagance, exaggeration,  and  violence 
that  inevitably  accompany  attempts  to 
effect  needed  reforms,  it  is  reassuring  to 
find  solid  elements  of  true  womanly 
character  coming  forward  to  take  their 
share  of  the  responsibility  about  to  be 
conferred  on  their  sex.  Catholic  women 
will  not  shirk  participation  in  public 
life.  There  has  been  formed  in  London 
a  society  which  will  doubtless  extend  to 
the  provinces,  and  fortify  the  resolution 
of  devoted  daughters  of  the  Church  to 
use  their  own  powers  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  the  progress  of  the  human 
race.  In  the  great  procession  that  walked 
through  London  on  June  17,  191 1,  to 
demonstrate  once  more  in  favor  of 
women's  enfranchisement,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic contingent  had  an  honored  place. 

The  Church  has  ever  respected  the 
individuality  of  woman,  and  upheld  her 
personal  rights  and  spiritual  liberty  even 
in  the  married  state.  Never  has  she  con- 
sidered the  woman  as  a  chattel,  but  as 
the  dignified  partner  of  man, — a  human 
being  of  the  same  value  in  God's  eyes, 
and  of  equal,  if  not  rfiore,  importance  in 
determining  the  standard  of  morality. 
The   Church   has   espoused   the   cause   of 


the  wronged  spouse  even  when  doing  so 
entailed  combating  the  mighty  of  the 
earth,  such  as  Henry,  of  Canossa  fame, 
and  his  namesake  of  England.  Moreover, 
she  has  placed  womanhood  on  a  pinnacle 
undreanled  of  by  any  other  faith  or 
any  other  institution.  And  the  Church, 
Which  has  been  beyond  all  doubt  the 
most  ardent  champion  of  woman's  best 
interests,  will  not  find  her  ungrateful. 

Divorce  laws,  the  immunity  of  liber- 
tinism, the  irresponsibility  of  illegitimate 
paternity,  the  conditions  of  child  labor, 
would  surely  be  dealt  with  by  the  women 
of  all  lands  in  the  sense  taught  by  Cath- 
olic authorities.  Woman  is  essentially  a 
constructive  and  ennobling,  rather  than 
a  subversive  element.  It  behoves  her  to 
see  that  when  she  becomes  a  potent 
factor  in  legislation  there  will  be  no  rash 
upheavals,  no  perilous  leaps  in  the  dark. 
We  know  well  that  women  are  as 
divided  in  opinion  as  men.  There  will  be 
Radical,  Conservative,  and  Liberal  women, 
with  divergent  views  on  most  subjects 
outside  their  common  women's  interests. 
The  advantages  of  women's  enfranchise- 
ment will  be:  a  fresh  initiative  in  legis- 
lation dealing  with  social  and  domestic 
problems;  the  raising  of  the  standard  of 
sex  purity;  a  better  moral  tone  in  general 
politics;  adequate  protection  for  minors; 
increased  attention  to  the  health,  com- 
fort, and  spiritual  wants  of  the  growing 
child;  stringent  enforcement  of  the  laws 
relative  to  parents'  responsibilities;  and 
effective  control  of  the  iniquitous  White 
Slave  Traffickers,  until  the  plague  itself 
is  abolished. 

The  most  significant  development  of 
the  woman's  movement  in  England  has 
been  during  the  last  decade  the  adhesion 
of  great  numbers  of  upright,  God-fearing 
men,  desirous  of  extending  the  sphere  of 
woman's  usefulness.  May  she  be  true  to 
her  past,  and,  in  the  directing  of  the 
new  forces  soon  to  be  at  her  disposal, 
continue  to  spread  the  leaven  of  Chris- 
tianity which  alone  can  regenerate  thfi 
world  [ 
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The  Irish  Origin  of  the  Tune  of  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner." 


BY    W.   H.   GRATTAN    FLOOD,   MUS.   D. 


UITE  a  literature  has  accumu- 
lated respecting  ''The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  An  official 
report  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress was  issued  in  December,  1909, 
placing  on  permanent  record  an  account 
of  the  text  and  music  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  "Hail,  Columbia!" 
"America,"  and  "Yankee  Doodle."  The 
compiler  of  this  official  report  is  Mr.  Oscar 
George  Theodore  Sonneck,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Music,  Library  of  Congress; 
and  he  claims  for  his  book — which  extends 
to  255  pages  —  that  it  may  be  consulted 
"with  reasonable  assurance  of  accuracy." 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  touch  on  the 
subject-matter  relating  to  the  three  other 
American  national  songs:  I  shall  confine 
myself  at  present  to  an  examination  of 
Mr.  Sonneck's  oflicial  record  as  regards 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

To  begin  with,  the  song  owed  its  origin 
to  the  defence  of  Fort  MacHenry,  on 
September  14,  1814,  and  was  written  by 
Francis  Scott  Key.  Mr.  Sonneck  does  not 
inform  us  as  to  the  name  "Fort  Mac- 
Henry,"  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  men- 
tion that  the  fort  was  so  named  from  Dr. 
James  MacHenry,  an  Irishman,  who  joined 
•Washington's  army  as  assistant  surgeon 
in  January,  1776,  and  who  became 
Secretary  of  War  in  1796. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
authorship  of  this  really  magnificent 
national  song:  it  was  written  by  Key, 
and  printed  in  the  Baltimore  Patriot  and 
Evening  Advertiser  on  Tuesday,  September 
20,  18 14,  being  reprinted  next' day  in  the 
Baltimore  A.merican.  Key  had  been  sent 
as  an  envoy  from  President  Madison  to 
request  the  release  of  Dr.  Beanes,  and 
was  detained  a  prisoner  on  board  the 
flagship  Surprise,  of  th.e  British  fleet, 
under  Admiral  Cockburn.    Having|viewed 


the  midnight  scene  when  Fort  MacHenry 
was  attacked  by  the  British,  and  behold- 
ing, in  the  grey  dawn  of  the  14th  of 
September,  18 14,  the  American  flag  still 
floating  from  the  ramparts,  he  immediately 
wrote  the  deathless  song  now  regarded 
as  the  American  national  anthem. 

Nor  is  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  tune 
to  which  Key  directed  his  song  to  be 
sung,  as  in  the  earliest  printed  copies  the 
air  is  distinctly  named  —  "Anacreon  in 
Heaven."  I  shall  add  only  that  Key 
made  several  copies  of  his  thrilling  verses; 
but  the  original  fair  copy  is  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Henry  Walters,  of  Baltimore.  And  it 
may  be  ]:)crtinent  to  mention  that  the  song 
was  first  publicly  sung  by  Mr.  Harding 
at  the  l^altimore  Theatre  on  Wednesday 
evening,  October   19,  18 14. 

It  being,  therefore,  admitted  as  beyond 
any  question  that  Francis  vScott  Key 
adapted  his  song  to  the  tune  of  "Anacreon 
in  Heaven,"  the  question  remains  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  tune.  Mr.  Sonneck  is 
wrong  in  following  Chappell's  view  both 
as  regards  the  composer  of  the  melody 
and  the  date.  He  says  that  John  Stafford 
Smith  included  the  tune  in  his  "Fifth 
Book  of  Canzonets,"  published  between 
1780  and  1790,  and  that  vSmith  "prob- 
ably"  composed  it  about  the  year    1771. 

Let  me  here  definitely  state  that  Smith 
himself  never  claimed  the  tune  as  his, 
although  he  liv^d  after  the  tune  had  been 
sung  for  thirty  years,  and  even  after  Key 
had  adapted  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
to  "Anacreon  in  Heaven."  It  is  simply 
amazing  how  one  writer  blindly  copies 
another  without  taking  pains  to  verify 
facts.  Mr.  Sonneck  complacently  followed 
the  statement  made  by  Chappell  as  to 
the  music  of  "Anacreon  in  Heaven." 

The  song  was  known  in  1771,  and  at  that 
date  Smith  had  composed  nothing.  He 
was  born  in  1750,  and  studied  under  Dr. 
Boyce.  His  first  efforts  were  a  catch  and 
a  canon  in  1773.  The  earliest  appearance 
in  print  of  the  song  was  in  1771,  and  it 
was  included  in  a  song-book  called  "The 
Vocal    Magazine;     or,     Compleat    British 
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Songster,"  in  1778.  Two  years  later 
the  music  and  words  were  printed  by 
Anne  Lee,  of  Dublin;  and  they  were 
reprinted  in  the  "Vocal  Enchantress" 
in   1783. 

In  order  to  bolster  up  StafiFord  Smith's 
claim  as  a  composer  of  the  tune,  Chappell 
and  his  copyists  give  the  date  of  his 
"Fifth  Book  of  Canzonets"  as  "1780  or 
1785."  Fortunately  for  historical  accu- 
racy, a  wealthy  Irish- American,  Mr.  John 
Henry  Blake,  went  to  the  Copyright  Office, 
Stationers'  Hall,  London,  and  searched 
the  record  indexes  of  the  copyright 
department  from  1746  to  1799  inclu- 
sively, —  with  the  result  that  he  discov- 
ered the  actual  date  on  which  Smith 
entered  the  copyright  —  namely.  May  14, 
1799.  This  was  not  the  only  discovery- 
made  by  Mr.  Blake.  He  also  found  indis- 
putable evidence  that  Smith  merely 
arranged  the  tune  in  the  form  of  a  "glee," 
and  that  he  did  not  claim  any  copyright 
for  the  tune.  Nay,  more:  Smith  lived 
till  the  year  1836,  and  he  never  asserted 
his  claim  as  composer  of  his  melody, 
although  Key  had  written  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  to  it  in  18 14.  Surely 
it  stands  to  reason  that  if  Smith  had  com- 
posed the  tune,  and  that  the  said  tune 
(whether  set  to  "Anacreon  in  Heaven" 
and  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner")  had 
been  sung,  printed,  and  circulated  all  over 
the  British  possessions  and  in  America, 
he  would,  as  a  true  Britisher,  have 
asserted  his  claim  to  it. 

An  examination  of  Smith's  "Fifth 
Book  of  Canzonets"  reveals  not  only 
the  interesting  fact  that  this  fourth-rate 
musician  merely  arranged  the  long-existing 
melody  of  "Anacreon,"  but  he  also 
arranged,  in  a  different  volume,  another 
Anacreontic  song,  and  likewise  "God  Save 
the  King!"  and  had  the  audacity  to  assert 
that  "the  whole  was  composed  by  John 
Stafford  Smith  about  the  year  1780." 

Smith's  claim  to  the  tune  of  "Anacreon 
in  Heaven"  must  therefore  be  rejected. 
But  still  the  query  remains.  Who  com- 
posed it?   First,  let  me  note  that  the  words 


of  the  Anacreontic  song,  now  replaced  by 
the  words  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner," 
are  of  Irish  origin^  and  evidently  emanated 
from  Ireland  about  the  year  1765.  They 
were  slightly  altered  in  1770;  and,  as 
such,  were  printed  in  1778,  while  some 
further  alterations  were  made  in  the  ver- 
sion published  in  1781.  The  ascription 
of  the  words  of  the  song  to  "Ralph 
Tomlinson,  Esq.,"  is  based  solely  on  the 
fact  that  it  was  sung  by  that  gentleman 
as  president  of  the  Anacreontic  Club  in 
London  about  the  year  1771.  And  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  American  readers  to  learn 
that  the  song  first  appeared  in  an  Amer- 
ican song-book,  "The  Vocal  Companion," 
printed  and  published  by  an  Irishman, 
Mathew  Carey,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1796. 
To  the  same  tune  was  adapted  "Adams 
and  Liberty,"  by  Thomas  Payne,  in  June, 
1798,  and  published  in  the  American 
Musical  Miscellany  during  the  same  year. 

Having  thus  eliminated  the  English 
claim  to  the  tune,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  claiming  the  tune  as  of  Irish  origin. 
Furthermore,  it  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  composition  by  the  famous  Tur- 
lough  O'Carolan,  as  can  easily  be  tested 
by  a  comparison  of  "Anacreon"  with 
O'Carolan's  "  Bumpers,  Squire  Jones."  As 
O'Carolan  died  on  March  25,  1738,  the 
tune  may  be  dated  from  about  the  year 
1730,  if  not  earlier.  His  fine  melody  known 
as  the  "Arethusa"  was  appropriated  by 
the  English,  and  was  included  for  over  a 
century  as  a  "fine  old  English  melody, *■' 
until  I  disproved  the  ascription  and 
showed  its  rightful  provenance. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
tune  "Yankee  Doodle"  is  also  of  Irish 
origin, —  a  fact  which  I  first  pointed  out 
in  the  Dolphin  in  1905.  I  now  assert  that 
the  tune  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
is  Irish,  and  is  most  probably  the  work 
of  Turlough  O'Carolan. 

I  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Sonneck,  if  a  future 
edition  of  his  official  report  is  called  for, 
will  reject  the  English  claim  to  the  tune 
of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  will 
admit  that   of  O'Carolan. 
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Home  Talks  and  Other  Talks. 


a 


BY   IvOUISA    MAY    DAL,TON. 

I. — Thk  HoMie. 
N  old-fashioned  woman's  ideas 
about  home  may  be  trite,  but 
so  are  opinions  concerning  all 
things  without  which  the  world 
would  be  a  desert.  The  word  "mother" 
is  continually  upon  the  lips,  yet  it  holds 
a  sweetness  that  can  not  cloy;  and  when 
we  would  speak  of  the  Refuge  of  Sinners, 
we  can  find  for  her  no  name  that  suits 
as  well.  No  one  with  a  fine  ear  for  the 
demands  of  correct  verse  calls  the  words  of 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  creditable  poetry, 
and  no  musician  will  deny  that  the  strains 
to  which  they  are  wedded  are  crude  and 
misapplied;  yet  when  some  great  singer 
stops  her  florid  measures  and  begins, 
"'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces,"  noises  cease 
and  eyes  grow  dim.  Yes,  thank  God, 
"home"   is  a  trite  theme! 

It  is  the  common  things  that  make 
life  worth  the  living, — the  beneficent  gifts 
of  Nature:  the  air,  the  sun,  the  rain,  the 
fidelity  of  our  friends,  the  "little  handful 
of  the  daily  bread  of  love"  which  we 
find  at  home,  and  only  at  home.  We 
share  the  love  of  home  with  bird  and 
beast.  The  homing  pigeon  finds  its  way 
through  wind  and  storm  to  the  home 
nest,  and  year  after  year  an  endless 
variety  of  feathered  folk  go  to  house- 
keeping in  the  trees  which  sheltered  them 
in  former  seasons.  The  absences  from  their 
abodes  are  to  them  sad  periods.  While 
self-exiled  in  the  South  during  the  winter, 
birds  do  not  sing.  Their  feathers  are 
dull  and  their  voices  silent;  but  in  the 
early  spring,  when  wings  get  ready  to 
cleave  the  waiting  air,  what  notes  of  joy 
ascend  to  the  sky!  The  wanderers  are 
going  home.  Our  little  brothers  in  fur 
also  have  abodes  to  which  they  are 
attached.  Indeed,  all  that  creep  or  crawl 
or  run  or  swim  or  fly  have  some  shelter 
that  they  would  not  exchange  for 
"pleasures  and  palaces." 


Have  you  ever  tried  to  give  away  a 
cat?  Have  you  found  that  she  will  not 
st^y  given  away,  but  that,  after  you  have 
enveloped  her  in  a  sack  and  transported 
her  a  dozen  miles,  she  will  be  calmly  wait- 
ing for  you  on  your  return  to  your  own 
hearthstone?  She  is  of  all  the  animal 
world  pre-eminently  the  home-lover.  But 
home  to  a  human  being  is  something  more 
than  fondness  for  a  certain  spot, — what 
the  phrenologists  call  "inhabitiveness." 

Just  now  we  will  restrict  our  use  of  the 
word  "home"  to  its  primal  meaning, — 
a  shelter  for  a  family;  although  a  lonely 
miner  may  make  a  home  out  of  the  rude 
shack  where  he  hangs  his  frying-pan;  a 
gipsy,  of  his  travelling  van;  a  shepherd, 
of  his  hut  under  the  stars;  a  hermit,  of 
the  cave  where  angels  visit  him. 

And  this  home,  whether  we  refer  to 
the  family  or  to  the  rooftree  where  the 
mother  and  father  and  children  gather, 
and  where  there  is  always  place  for 
the  bidden  or  unbidden  guest,  is  now  in 
danger.  That  danger  will  pass;  for  what 
is  ordained  of  Heaven  can  not  be  de- 
stroyed. ]3ut  we  must  help  it  to  pass, — 
must  nail  up  the  guide -boards  which  say, 
"  Beware  of  this  road  " ;  must  call  out  with 
what  voice  we  possess  that  many  well- 
meaning  people  are  following  blind  and 
false  leaders;  must  help  to  arrest  the 
current  that,  unchecked,  will  sweep  away 
the  homes  of  the  world.  There  are  several 
things  working  together  to  this  end. 
There  is  Socialism  masquerading  in  various 
guises;  divorce,  which  is  its  twin  sister; 
and  the  restlessness  which  drives  people 
from  spot  to  spot  in  a  feverish  wish  for 
a  change  of  habitation. 

My  old  friend,  the  Philosopher,  had 
somewhat  radical  views  concerning  this 
migration.  "People  should  stay  where 
they  are  born,"  he  was  accustomed  to 
assert.  Stability  of  residence  would,  he 
fancied,  result  in  stability  of  principle, 
and  keep  the  morals  of  any  commonwealth 
pure  and  unchangeable.  "Anything  that 
threatens  to  destroy  the  homes  menaces 
the  life  of  the  nation,"  he  said.    I  do  not 
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know  what  he  would  have  thought  of  the 
colony  at  Reno  or  the  wild  utterances 
of  the  Socialists.  Happily,  they  can  not 
trouble  him.  Thinkers  like  the  Old  Philos- 
opher do  not  aid  the  wheels  of  "progress" 
to  revolve,  perhaps;  but  it  would  be  well 
for  the  world,  and  the  homes  of  the  world, 
if  there  were  more  of  such    thinkers. 


Two  Noble  Benefactions. 

TITIGH  praise  is  being  awarded  on  all 
^^  sides  to  Mr.  Max  Pam,  of  Chicago, 
for  his  large-heartedness  in  founding  at 
the  same  time  five  scholarships  for  the 
study  of  the  Social  Sciences  in  the  Catholic 
University  at  Washington,  and  a  school 
of  journalism  in  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  Not  less  commendable  than 
his  generosity,  however,  is  his  broad- 
mindedness.  Though  a  member  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  he  recognizes  in  the  Church 
the  strongest  and  most  uncompromising 
opponent  of  Socialism;  and,  believing 
Socialism  to  be  the  greatest  menace  to 
our  country,  he  has  no  hesitancy  in 
selecting  Catholic  institutions  for  his  bene- 
factions. He  says:  "I  believe  in  religious 
education  which  quickens  the  conscience 
to  a  sense  of  its  responsibiHties." 

Doubtless  these  convictions  of  Mr. 
Pam  are  shared  by  numerous  other  intel- 
ligent non-Catholic  citizens;  but  few,  we 
think,  could  be  found  to  manifest  the 
courage  of  them.  Only  men  of  broadest 
mind  and  ripest  experience  can  rise 
superior  to  sectarian  feeling. 

Admirable  also  is  the  wisdom  of  this 
public-spirited  gentleman  in  his  choice 
of  benefactions,  and  eminently  practical 
his  plans  for  their  actuation.  Himself 
a  close  student  of  Social  Science,  he 
understands  better  than  most  persons 
the  crying  need  in  our  coimtry  of  pub- 
licists who  have  made  a  thorough  study 
of  social  and  economic  conditions, — men 
qualified  by  special  equipment  as  well 
as  by  unimpeachable  integrity  to  influ- 
ence   the    masses,    and    to    impress    upon 


them   the    duties    and    responsibilities    of 
citizenship. 

Recognizing'  that  SocialismXdepends 
largely  upon  the  press  for  the  propagation 
of  its  subversive  principles,  and  realizing 
that  journals  devoted  to  truth  and  jus- 
tice— courageous,  patriotic,  and  indepen- 
dent—  can  now  render  the  highest  service 
to  the  Government  and  the  people,  Mr. 
Pam  decided  that  a  model  school  of 
journalism,  wherein  the  right  kind  of 
journalists  could  be  trained  and  equipped, 
was  a  national  need,  and  this  he  resolved 
to  supply.  In  an  able  lecture  on  "The 
Modern  Newspaper,"  delivered  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  in  which  formal  announce- 
ment of  his  intention  was  made,  he  ex- 
plained what  he  understands  by  the  right 
kind  of  journalist, — "journalists  whose 
lives  and  utterances  will  be  characterized 
by  conscience,  by  a  high  sense  of  duty; 
by  sympathy  with  those  who  are  honestly 
struggling  with  untoward  conditions;  by 
that  charity  which  hesitates  to  destroy 
reputation  and  honor;  by  tolerance  for 
the  convictions  and  opinions  of  others; 
by  the  courage  to  stand  alone  if  necessary 
in  the  defence  of  principle  and  the  vin- 
dication of  truth  and  righteousness;  by 
that  religious  and  reverential  spirit  which 
is  ever  mindful  of  that  which  is  higher 
than  any  man-made  law,  the  Source  from 
whence  come  the  highest  form  of  justice, 
the  immutable,  unchanging  principles  of 
right  and  wrong." 

The  importance  of  this  benefaction 
would  be  fully  comprehended  if  it  were 
realized  how  widespread  are  the  false 
teachings  and.  dangerous  theories  which 
Mr.  Pam  deems  it  a  duty  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  combat  and  overcome.  His 
generosity  and  broad-mindedness  are  now 
praised;  but  only  when  there  are  schools 
of  journalism  in  all  our  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  the  influence  of 
their  graduates  is  making  itself  felt  in 
ways  now  unthought  of,  will  there  be 
adequate  appreciation  of  his  farseeing 
wisdom  and  enlightened  patriotism. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  reverend  correspondent  who  for 
many  months  past  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  sending  us  anything  against  Woman 
Suffrage  that  came  in  his  way — doubtless 
with  the  good  intention  of  showing  us 
the  error  of  ours, — is  respectfully  referred 
to  the  article  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Christitch, 
reprinted  by  request  in  our  present 
number.  If  his  mind  is  not  fully  made 
up  on  the  subject — made  up  and  closed 
tight  like  that  of  too  many  other  persons, — 
we  are  inclined  to  think  he  will  admit 
that,  after  all,  there  really  is  something 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  votes  for  women. 
It  is  absurd  to  hold  that  because  so  many 
men  abuse  this  privilege  no  women  are 
entitled  to  it, —  as  absurd  as  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Prohibitionists,  that  because 
some  men  drink  to  excess  at  times,  no 
man  should  be  allowed  to  drink  in  mod- 
eration  at  any   time. 

If  our  esteemed  critic  is  ashamed,  after 
all  that  he  has  done  to  change  our  mind 
regarding  Woman  Suffrage,  to  change  his 
own,  let  him  remember  that  this  need 
not  be  done  publicly.  And  if  he  is  dis- 
inclined to  identify  himself,  even  in 
private,  with  "a  minority  of  eccentrics 
of  both  sexes,"  let  us  venture  to  remind 
him  that  the  contingent  thus  desig- 
nated includes  Cardinal  Moran,  Cardinal 
Vaughan,  Bishop  McOuaid,  and  not  a 
few  other  Catholic  leaders  of  our  time, 
all  of  whom  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
great  positive  good  and  no  serious  e\  il 
is  to  be  expected  from  the  enfrancliise- 
ment  of  women. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Commoner,  we 
find  a  sermon  —  it  is  2i  sermon,  though 
called  an  editorial  —  by  Mr.  William  J. 
Bryan,  one  paragraph  of  which  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  quotation: 

We  exaggerate  the  influence  of  a  mind  over 
minds.  We  put  too  much  of  an  estimate  on 
the  brain  and  not  enough  of  an  estimate  upon 
the  heart.  We  say  that  it  is  wonderful  that 
man's  mind  has  been  able  to  discover  a  means 


by  which  one  can  stand  by  the  side  of  a  tele- 
graph instrument  and,  through  an  invisible 
current  that  runs  along  the  wire,  speak  to 
people  ten  thousand  miles  away.  Is  that 
wonderful  The  achievements  of  the  heart  are 
more  wonderful.  The  henrl  (hat  is  full  of  love 
for  its  fellows;  the  heart  that  burns  to  do 
some  .^rcat  good;  the  heart  that  ])uts  into 
operation  some  movement  for  the  uplifting  of 
the  human  race,  will  si)eak  to  hearts  that  will 
beat  ten  thousand  years  after  all  our  hearts 
are  still.  Man's  greatest  j^ower  is  exerted  when 
he  touclies  t]:c  heart,  aful,  through  it,  reaches 
the  endless  generations   of   the   future. 

We  are  quite  free  to  say  that  we  admire 
Mr.  Bryan  as  a  preacher  very  much  more 
than  as  a  politician.  His  lay-sermons 
are  so  like  Dr.  Johnson's  in  spirit  if 
not  in  solidity  —  that  we  can  not  help 
thinking  Mr.  Bryan  has  taken  the  dear 
old  English  worthy  as  a  model.  Dr. 
Johnson  would  certainly  approve  of  what 
Brother  Bryan  says  in  his  exordium  to 
the  sermon  in  question:  "Though  my 
time  is  devoted  to  w(nk  which  I  think 
important,  though  less  important  than 
the  work  of  the  minister,  1  can  not  with- 
hold from  the  minister  such  assistance 
as  I  ma\'  be  able  to  render  in  the  form 
of  testimony;  .  .  .  and  1  am  so  nmch 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  monopoly  that  I 
am  not  willing  that  the  ministers  shall 
monopolize  the  joy  that  comes  from 
service   in  the  Christian  life." 


Objections  to  the  mtdtiplication  of 
catechisms  for  children,  even  stronger 
than  those  already  expressed  in  these 
pages,  are  raised  by  a  priest  who,  if  he 
has  not  grown  gray  in  the  ministry,  has 
otherwise  become  venerable  in  appear- 
ance, and  who  has  been  uninterruptedly 
engaged  in  teaching  ever  since  his  ordina- 
tion. He  'endorses  every  word  The  Ave 
Maria  had  to  say  on  the  subject,'  and 
adds: 

The  confusion  and  disorder,  resulting  from 
the  multijilicity  of  methods  in  catechetical 
instruction  should  be  enough  to  condemn  them. 
These  new  formulas  and  symb'bis  tend  to  obscure 
the  simple  faith  of  the  child.  So  far  as  results 
are  concerned,  many  new  books  are  worse 
than  a  waste  of  paper  and  printer's  ink.    They 
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are  never  really  studied, — the  authors  of  them 
do  not  seem  to  intend  that  they  should  be. 
This  brings  about  an  ominous  condition;  for 
these  new  productions  are  sure  to  be  in  turn 
superseded   by   others  still   more  unpractical. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  faith  in 
dogmas  may  be  undermined  by  constant  change 
of  text-books  and  methods  of  instruction.  A 
total  lack  of  knowledge  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  interminable  discussion  as  to  how  it  can 
Ijest  be  imparted.  No  man  ever  invented  a 
method  of  teaching  that  will  suit  every  child. 
I  may  be  old-fashioned,  but  I  am  no  faddist. 
A  professor  myself,  I  believe  that  without 
study  there  can  be  no  knowledge,  and  that 
absence  of  religious  knowledge  begets  indiffer- 
entism.  The  catechist  must  come  down  to  the 
level  of  the  child's  way  of  thinking;  he  must 
adapt  his  language  to  the  vocabulary  of  chil- 
dren. Unless  he  can  do  that,  a  mastery  of  all 
the  distinctions  and  subdistinctions  and  corol- 
laries of  St.  Thomas  would  render  him  an  utter 
failure  as  a  catechist. 


The  Anglican  Bishop  of  SaHsbury,  in 
an  address  to  his  presbyters  on  a  recent 
occasion,  declared  that  the  industrial 
unrest  now  so  general  was  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  idolatry  of  money  and 
luxury.  To  quote  his  words  as  given  in 
a  cable  dispatch  to  the  Inter  Ocean: 

The  real  blame  lies  at  the  door  of  most  of 
us, — certainly  at  the  door  of  modern  society. 
The  idolatry  of  money  and  luxury  for  which 
it  is  conspicuous;  the  reckless  extravagance; 
the  demand,  not  confined  to  one  section  of 
society,  for  a  more  and  more  soft  and  self- 
indulgent  life;  the  absurdly  high  standard  of 
entertaining;  the  impression  given  to  the 
masses  from  highly-colored  descriptions  of 
fashionable  society  that  this  is  the  normal  life 
of  prosperous  people,  and  inevitable  comparison 
and  contrast  with  their  own  circumstances, — 
all  this  has  done  its  deadly  work.  It  has  raised 
passions  which  can  not  be  easily  quelled.  It 
has  led  the  poor  to  despise  the  rich,  and  yet, 
with  curious  inconsistency,  to  try  to  imitate 
them. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  the  noted  novelist, 
himself  a  Socialist,  at  least  in  theory,  is 
of  the  same  opinion.  In  one  of  a  series 
of  articles  contributed  to  the  London 
Daily  Mail  he  declares  that  England  is 
on  the  verge  of  a  real  and  irreparable 
class  war,  the  chief  cause  of  which  is  the 
sight   of   unreasoning   and   unsympathetic 


wealth.  The  parade  oi  clothes,  luxury, 
vast  estates,  automobiles,  vain  entertain- 
ments, are  bound  to  start  ideas  buzzing 
in  the  heads  of  the  workers.  "  What  have 
they  done  to  deserve  these  things?"  they 
ask.  "And  what  are  they  doing  now  that 
gives  them  the  power  to  rest  and  enjoy, 
while  I  spend  my  ten  hours  a  day  with  a 
pickaxe?  Why  have  I  none  of  these 
things,  and  how  is  it  that  never  as  long 
as  I  live  shall  I  ever  have  the  chance 
to  get  them?"  "Crush  this  resentment," 
says  Mr.  Wells,  "  it  will  recur  with  accumu- 
lated strength." 

Much  more  to  the  same  effect  might 
be  quoted,  but  we  have  space  for  only 
two  short  paragraphs: 

The  phase  of  affluence  is  over;  and,  unless 
we  are  to  be  the  mere  passive  spectators  of  an 
unprecedented  reduction  of  our  lives,  all  of  us 
who  have  leisure  an4  opportunity  have  to  set 
ourselves  very  strenuously  to  the  problem, 
not  of  reconciling  ourselves  to  the  wage-earners 
(for  that  possibility  is  over),  but  of  establish- 
ing a  new  method  of  co-operation  with  those 
who  seem  to  be  very  definitely  decided  not  to 
remain  wage-earners  for  very  much  longer. 

We  have,  as  sensible  people,  to  realize  that 
the  old  arrangement  which  has  given  us  of  the 
fortunate  minority  so  much  leisure,  luxury, 
and  abundance  —  advantages  we  have,  as  a 
class,  put  to  so  vulgar  and  unprofitable  a 
use,  —  is  breaking  down,  and  that  we  have  to 
discover  a  new  and  more  equable  way  of 
getting  the  world's  work  done. 


Reports  of  the  annual  general  assemblies 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland — 
they  are  hard  reading,  our  word  for  it — 
go  to  show  that  a  mighty  change  is  coming 
over  the  "  Land  of  the  Naked  Knee,"  so 
famed  in  song  and  story  for  a  creed  which 
produces  gloom,  and  a  beverage  which 
does  not.  Presbyterianism  is  on  the 
decline  in  Scotland;  what  remains,  how- 
ever, is  of  the  old  kind — hard,  bitter,  and 
narrow.  Only  a  short  time  ago  a  teacher 
was  discharged  by  the  School  Board  of 
Motherwell  simply  because  she  had  become 
a  Catholic.  This  was  the  only  fault  to 
be  found  with  her.  Even  the  Scotsman — 
which,  however,  is  not  altogether  "ortho- 
dox"— was  moved  to  indignation,  so  gross 
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was  the  injustice  and  intolerance  exhibited 
by  the  Board.  "  If  the  incident  had 
occurred  in  a  Roman  CathoUc  country," 
says  the  Scotsman,  "with  the  role  of  the 
religions  reversed,  one  can  fancy  the 
outcry  that  the  Protestant  part  of  the 
population  would  make.  We  should  be 
told  once  more  of  the  bigotry  and  perse- 
cution of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  country  would  ring  with  denuncia- 
tion. .  .  .  No  charge  of  incompetence  has 
been  alleged  against  the  lady  who  has 
incurred  the  fanatical  displeasure  of  this 
Protestant  School  Board.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  her  is  her  religious  views.  She 
has  committed  the  heinous  crime  of 
becoming  a  Roman  Catholic,  so  out  she 
must   go." 

A  stern  rebuke.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  Presbyterian  worthies  composing  the 
Motherwell  School  Board  will  profit  by 
it,  and  that  the  Scotsman's  subscription 
list  will  not  suffer. 

— *-♦♦ 

One  recommendation  of  the  final  report 
of  the  Ramsey  County  (Minn.)  Grand 
Jury  is  applicable  to  a  great  many  other 
cities  in  the  United  vStates  besides  St. 
Paul,  and  is  so  practical  that  only  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  the  public  can 
account  for  its  not  being  acted  upon. 
"We  believe,"  says  the  report,  "that  the 
revocation  of  a  dozen  saloon  licenses  in 
St.  Paul  would  lessen  the  work  of  future 
grand  juries  by  at  least  one-half;  and  we 
recommend  to  the  Board  of  Police  Com- 
missioners a  more  vigorous  supervision  of 
saloons;  and  to  the  proper  authorities, 
that  violations  of  the  law  be  followed  in 
every  case  by  a  revocation  of  the  license 
of  the  offender." 

The  editor  of  the  Catholic  Bulletin  of 
St.  Paul  expresses  the  conviction  —  one 
which  good  citizens  everywhere  will 
share — that  this  suggestion,  if  carried 
out  with  impartiality  by  those  in  author- 
ity, would  instil  a  wholesome  fear  of  the 
law  into  the  minds  of  those  who  now 
transgress  it  apparently  with  impunity. 
It    would    purify    the    moral    atmosphere 


of  the  city  polluted  by  the  presence  of 
so  many  disreputable  saloons.  The  report 
of  the  Grand  Jury  is  very  emphatic  on 
this  point.  It  says:  "Both  young  and 
old  are  being  debauched  and  criminalized, 
and  the  law  is  repeatedly  violated  to  the 
sole  end  that  a  saloon-keeper  may  add  a 
few  dimes  to  his  till."  "The  mad  rush 
to  make  money  by  any  means,  no  matter 
how  questionable,"  declares  the  Bulletin, 
"lies  at  the  root  of  this  unwholesome 
state  of  affairs.  Where  saloons  are  so 
numerous,  what  can  be  expected  but 
violation  of  the  law?  In  addition  to  paying 
the  license  fee,  the  saloon-keeper  must 
live;  and  where  competition  is  keen  he 
must,  perforce,  resort  to  illegal  and 
immoral  methods  in  order  to  make  it 
worth  his  while  to  continue  in  the 
business.  Such  a  condition  is  detrimental 
to  the  moral  welfare  of  any  city  that 
tolerates  it." 

We  do  not  know  the  attitude  of  our 
St.  Paul  contemporary  on  the  question 
of  Woman  Suffrage;  however,  he  may  rest 
assured  that  when  mothers  and  wives 
become  voters  such  reports  as  the  one 
in  question  will  command  the  attention 
they  deserve,  and  run  no  risk  of  being 
placed  on  file  and  forgotten,  as  is  the 
case  at  present. 

It  is  one  of  the  normal  functions  of  religion 
to  provide  an  immense  background  to  life, — ■ 
to  create  an  atmosphere,  to  bring  something 
large  and  imaginative  into  the  most  contracted 
lives.  Normally,  this  is  done  for  the  mass 
of  the  people  by  their  religion. 

The  London  Athenceum's  comment  on 
this  passage  of  a  new  book  by  Mr.  R. 
L.  Gales  —  "Studies  in  Arcady.  Second 
Series," — is  noteworthy,  as  illustrating 
how  topics,  formerly  ignored  or  scorned 
by  non-Catholic  writers,  are  now  treated 
with  genuine  sympathy: 

In  Catholic  countries,  perhaps;  but  in  Eng- 
land our  author,  we  fear,  is  right  in  his  con- 
tention that  a  "colorless  religion"  is  bound 
to  lose  its  hold  upon  the  mass  of  simple  souls 
by  neglecting  to  emphasize  in  its  "Feasts  and 
Festivals"  the  sense  of  joy  and  wonder  in  human 
life.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gales'   indirect  appeal  for   the   cul- 
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tivation  of  the  old  hrotherlincss  and  gracious 
chanty  among  men  unseals  religious  springs 
which  have  been  silting  up  slowly  but  surely 
in  the  last  two  centuries.  Theoretically,  the 
Church  inculcates  brotherliness  among  all  men; 
but  how  different  was  the  spirit  of  its  work  in 
the  mediaeval  village  from  our  modern  practice! 
In  this  light  our  author's  catholicity,  his  ardent 
sympathy  with  the  poor  and  simple-minded,  his 
appreciation  of  all  that  is  joyous  and  beautiful 
in  human  feeling,  appear  both  as  a  survival 
and  a  revival  of  a  priestly  ideal  not  uncommon 
in  Southern  lands. ...  It  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  these  folk-stories  and  mediaeval  traditions 
which  Mr.  Gales  touches  upon  in  papers  such 
as  "The  Lore  of  the  Three  Kings,"  "The  Queen 
of  Festivals,"  "The  Land  of  Pardons,"  should 
either  have  faded  from  the  memory  of  the 
English  Church  or  were  never  transplanted 
here  by  Continental  i)iety. 


The  best  of  our  American  journals — 
those  to  which  we  always  look  for  reli- 
able information  about  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world — published  little  or  nothing  in 
regard  to  the  recent  elections  in  Belgium. 
The  political  convention  in  Chicago  de- 
manded all  the  space  not  devoted  to 
athletics,  crimes,  and  disasters.  The  vic- 
tory, against  fearful  odds,  of  a  Christian 
government  over  a  horde  of  atheists 
and  Socialists,  however,  has  not  escaped 
notice  in  other  civilized  countries.  The 
London  Times  was  greatly  impressed 
by  it,  and  makes  no  concealment  of  the 
fact  that  under  the. Catholic  government, 
which  has  just  won  so  decisive  a  triumph, 
Belgium  enjoys  a  "prosperity  as  ex- 
traordinary as  it  is  incontestable."  Our 
Belgian  brethren  seem  to  realize  better 
than  the  Catholics  of  most  other  countries 
the  supreme  value  of  union.  Good  or- 
ganization has  rendered  them  even  more 
powerful    than   they   thought    themselves 

to   be. 

<  ■♦ »      — 

Another  association  of  Catholic  women, 
supplementing  the  efforts  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  ,St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in 
many  of  our  large  cities,  is  the  Daughters 
of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  more  commonly 
called  the  Queen's  Daughters.  It  was 
founded    m  St.  Louis,   Mo.,  in   1889,  and 


already  has  seventy-two  branches  located 
in  fourteen  States.  Its  activities  include 
day  nurseries,  Saturday  industrial  schools, 
teaching  Catechism  to  Catholic  children 
who  attend  the  public  schools,  the  care 
of  the  altar,  attiring  children  for  school 
and  Holy  Communion,  visiting  and  help- 
ing Catholics  in  public  institutions — hos- 
pitals, etc., —  visiting  the  Juvenile  Court 
and  acting  as  volunteer  probation  officers, 
maintaining  homes  and  club-rooms  for 
working  girls  and  self-supporting  women, 
securing*  employment  for  the  needy  and 
safe  occupation  for  young  people,  finding 
homes  for  dependent  children,  meeting 
young  girls  at  the  trains,  directing  them 
to  safe  residences,  and  protecting  them 
until  employment  is  secured,  etc.  An 
association  doing  so  much  good  in  so 
many  different  ways  should  commend 
itself  to  Catholic  women  everywhere.  It 
has  been  cordially  approved  by  the  Holy 
Father    and    enjoys    numerous    spiritual 

advantages. 

*  •• 

When  the  matter  of  revising  our  immi- 
gration laws  comes  up  for  decision  —  it 
is  a  plank  in  the  new  platform  of  the 
Republican  Party,  —  it  would  be  well 
for  all  concerned  to  bear  in  mind  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  eloquent  address 
made  by  Senator  Stone,  in  opposition  to 
certain  features  in  a  Bill  lately  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Dillingham, 
of  Vermont: 

It  has  been  said  on  apparently  good  authority 
that  the  parents  of  more  than  one  man  who 
became  President  of  the  United  States  were 
illiterate.  This  we  know:  that  the  descendants 
of  men  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  have 
made  great  names  for  themselves  and  added 
lustre  to  our  history.  Mr.  President,  keep  out 
immoral  and  wicked  people;  keep  out  those 
likely  to  become  a  public  charge;  keep  out 
those  who  would  foment  disorder  and  make 
war  upon  our ^^  institutions  and  civilization; 
but  I  invoke  you  not  to  turn  back  honest  men 
or  virtuous  women — men  and  women  who  want 
to  work,  to  improve  their  conditions  in  life, 
to  educate  their  children,  build  happy  homes, 
and  make  themselves  good  citizens  capable  of 
doing  great  service  to  the  country — simply  and 
only  because  they  are  uneducated! 


T^ 


A  Ls'rend  and  Its  Lesson. 


BY    UNCLH    ALB -.CRT. 


^HIvN  Jesiis  liun<r  upon  the  Cross 


'^i-'A  robin,  it  is  said, 

Plucked  from  His   bleeding  head  u  thorn, 
A  tliorn  of  deepest  red. 

And  as  the  songster  homeward  soared. 
The  crimson  thorn  it  pressed 

Against  its  plum;ii;e,  till  the  blood 
Had  reddened  all  its  breast, 
ir. 

Each  loving  act   we  do  for  (^lod. 
We  draw  from   His  crowned  head 

A  little  thorn,  as  did   the  bird,   - 
A  thorn  all  flycd  in  red. 

And  as  we  follow  \iitue's  path 
Beneath  C>od's  blessed  rood, 

Our  hearts — ^'as  was  the  robin's  breast- 
Are  crimsoned   with  His  blood. 


Seven  and  One.'"' 


BY    LlCILFv    KLINc;. 


I. — The  TRiiiii:  of  the:  Giving-Ups. 

HEN  the  young  Garnetts  threw 
the  gate  open  after  school  and 
came  swarming  in,  demanding 
"muzzie!"  and  "something  to  eat, 
please!"  all  in  one  breath,  callers  were 
apt  to  remark,   with  raised  eyebrows: 

"Such  a  large  family!  How  many  have 
you,  my  dear?" 

Whereupon  Mother  Garnett' would  reply, 
the  corners  of  her  mouth  twitching  in 
what  the  children  called  "muzzle's 
buttoned-up  laugh": 

"Oh,  there  aren't  twenty  of  them, 
though  they  do  sound  like  it!  There  are 
only  seven, — just  a  nice  home-full!" 

*    Copyright,    1912,   by  Lucile  Kling. 


Indeed,  the  home  seemed  hardly  big 
enough  on  rainy  days,  when  all  the  seven 
were  indoors.  You  wouldn't  have  believed 
four  boys  could  be  in  so  many  places  at 
once;  and  Hying  skirts  and  braids  and 
curls  bobbed  up  in  every  direction,  till 
it  seemed  as  if  they  must  have  at  least 
a  dozen  sisters.  There  was  Chris,  who 
was  seventeen,  and  "going  on  college," 
as  Rosalie,  the  baby,  would  have  told 
you.  Between  these  two  came  fifteen  year- 
old  Constance,  plump.  Thrown  eyed  and 
brown  haired,  -  her  mother  over  again; 
then  Tony  and  Tamzine,  the  twins;  Ned, 
who  lived  in  secret  dread  of  growing  fat; 
and  nine  year-old  Martin,  a  weedy-looking 
youngster,  with  a  trick  of  blushing 
furiously  on  the  slightest  provocation. 

It  was  mid-June,  the  first  week  of  the 
summer  holidays,  and  very  warm  and 
laz}'  for  a  Colorado  June  time.  Tony  and 
Tamzine  were  glad  their  tasks  for  the  day 
were  finished,  and  they  had  nothing  to 
do  but  stretch  themselves  out  on  the 
grass  in  the  backyard.  It  really  was  cool 
there  in  the  shade  of  the  lilacs,  and 
deliciously  fragrant  with  the  scent  of 
nasturtiums  and  Mother  Garnett's  mint 
bed.  Tony  was  on  his  stomach,  heels  in 
air,  brown  hair  standing  up  in  every 
direction,  brown  face  framed  in  sunburned 
hands,  and  elbows  planted  firmly  on  either 
side  of  an  ancient  and  dilapidated 
"Wonder  Book."  He  was  reading  aloud, — 
a  process  somewhat  interfered  with  by 
the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  pile  of 
cookies  before  him.  Tamzine,  curled  up 
demurely  beside  him,  was  giving  Percy 
Clarence  his  dinner  from  one  of  her 
mother's  silver  teaspoons. 

"Don't  you  let  him  have  too  much 
apple-sauce  this  time,  Tam,"  Tony  stopped 
long  enough  to  say.  "Yesterday  he  was  so 
stuflfed  he  wouldn't  move  all  afternoon." 

"But  he's  a  greedy  pig!    Look,  Tonyl 
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He's  walked  all  the  way  up  my  finger 
after  it!  He's  making  faces — oh,  he  looks 
exactly  like  a  little  old  man!"  And  Tarn's 
happy  laugh  pealed  out  as  she  raised  her 
hand  for  Tony  to  see. 

Percy  Clarence  certainly  was  a  comical 
sight, — a  well-fed  brown  grasshopper,  all 
Oif  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  with  a  gay 
scarlet  lining  to  his  wings,  and  an  absurdly 
wise  little  face.  Tony  and  Tarn  had 
captured  him  in  the  nasturtium  vines  a 
few  days  before,  and  had  been  making 
friends  with  him  ever  since.  Tamzine  had 
roofed  a  pasteboard  box  with  netting  for 
him;  Tony  had  undertaken  his  education, 
and  the  whole  family  united  in  plying  him 
with  dainties.  Percy  Clarence  was  by  way 
of  being  a  badly  spoiled  grasshopper. 

"You'll  get  the  colly-wobbles,  old  grassy, 
if  you  have  any  more  sauce!"  advised 
Tony,  offering  him  a  cooky  crumb  by 
way  of  substitute. 

Percy  Clarence  nibbled  it,  let  it  fall, 
then  deliberately  turned  his  back  on  Tony 
and  walked  with  great  dignity  across 
Tamzine's  knuckles  to  her  forefinger, 
where  he  settled  himself  and  began  to 
rub  his  face  with  his  front  feet.  Tony 
returned  to  his  book. 

Tony  was  quite  as  devoted  to  Tarn  as 
she  to  him,  —  so  much  so  that  their 
loyalty  to  each  other  was  almost  a  family 
proverb.  The  little  girl  had  been  named 
Thomasine,  for  one  of  her  mother's 
elderly  aunts,  but  neither  the  quaint,  old- 
fashioned  name  nor  all  her  fragile  dainti- 
ness i)re vented  Tamzine  from  following 
Tony  into  one  scrape  after  another.  To 
begin  with,  she  could  run  and  jump  and 
chmb;  she  could  pitch  ball  better  than 
Tony,  and  take  her  turn  at  the  bat  with 
the  best  of  them,  to  the  horror  of  certain 
precise  old  ladies  of  the  neighborhood. 
But  this  was  only  the  beginning,  for  Tony's 
talent  for  scrapes  lay  in  other  directions. 
And  Tamzine  not  only  threw  herself 
ardently  into  their  accomplishment,  but 
sometimes  suggested  exciting  additions. 

Not  that  Tony  was  a  bad  boy,  —  bless 
you,  no!    There  wasn't  a  malicious  bone 


in  Tony's  body.  But,  as  Fanny,  the 
colored  cook,  had  been  wont  to  say,  he 
was  "that  onexpected"!  He  hadn't 
meaitt  the  least  harm  in  the  world  that 
time  he  hung  the  garden  hose  in  a  tree, 
in  an  effort  to  produce  a  realistic  thunder- 
storm, and  drenched  passers-by  as  well 
as  himself  and  Tamzine;  nor  yet  that 
other  day  when  he  borrowed  the  skull 
from  Dr.  Farley,  forgot  it  at  night  and 
left  it  grinning  in  the  cloak-hall,  to 
frighten  gentle  Sister  Mary  Agnes  half 
to  death.  He  and  Tamzine  had  meant 
only  to  make  the  family's  fortune  when 
they  dug  up  their  mother's  choicest  tulip 
bed,  certain  they  had  discovered  gold; 
and  that  other  time — but  if  I  were  to  tell 
you  all  Tony's  exploits,  there  would  be  no 
room  in  this  story  for  anything  else. 

Meanwhile  we  have  left  him  stretched 
on  the  grass,  deciding  how  he  could 
put  a  princess  into  Hawthorne's  story  of 
"The  Chimaera." 

"I  tell  you  what,"  he  said  at  last. 
"We'll  make  it  up  this  way.  You 
can  be  Princess  Marigold,  and  Percy 
Clarence  is  a  wicked  fairy  that  changes 
you  into  the  Chimaera.  Then,  don't  you 
see?  As  soon  as  I  kill  the  Chimaera,  that 
breaks  the  charm." 

But  the  slamming  of  the  porch  door 
interrupted  him,  and  Connie  came  flying 
across  the  lawn  to  them,  even  the  brown 
taffeta  ribbon  that  held  her  smooth  braids 
in  place  aquiver  with  excitement. 

"Tony!  Tamzine!"  she  cried.  "What 
do  you  think  Chris  has  done?" 

"He  hasn't  gone  and  got  hurt?"  gasped 
Tam,  plumping  Percy  Clarence  back  into 
his  box  with  scant  ceremony,  and  pre- 
paring to  fly  to  her  brother's  assistance. 

"Saved  a  rich  old  fellow's  life  and  had 
a  lot  of  money  left  him?" 

Tony's  imagination  was  always  prompt 
to  soar. 

"No,  no,  —  of  course  not!  But  some- 
thing most  as  bad.  Whistle  for  Ned  and 
Mart,  won't  you,  Tony?  Then  I'll  tell  you 
all  together,  because  it's  something  really 
serious,  that  we  all  ought  to  know  about." 
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And  Connie  settled  herself  beside  them, 
smoothed  out  her  pretty  blue  and  white 
skirt,  and  patted  her  hair.  A  moment 
later  Ned  and  Martin  came  tumbling  over 
the  fence  in  answer  to  Tony's  whistle,  and 
dropped  in  a  squirming  heap,  ready  to  hear 
the  momentous  news,  with  Cadwallader, 
the  dog,  sprawling  over  them. 

"You  know  what  we  were  talking  about 
the  other  night  at  supper?"  began  Connie, 
with  a  little  air  of  importance.  "What 
dad  said  about  economizing  —  being 
careful?  Well,  Chris  just  phoned  that  he 
couldn't  go  to  the  park  this  afternoon, 
because  he's  gone  to  work  and  won't  be 
home  till  after  five." 

"I  don't  see—"  Tony  began.  "I 
know  what  dad  said,  but  Chris  has  worked 
other  summers — " 

"Yes,  but  wait!"  Connie  cut  him  short. 
"I  know  he's  worked  other  summers, 
only  this  time  they  promised  him  a  raise 
in  September  if  he  is  satisfactory.  And 
he  said"  (Connie  dropped  her  voice  im- 
pressively),— ^"he  said  he  was  going  to 
get  it  —  that  he  wasn't  going  back  to 
school  next  fall." 

"Oh!"  cried  Ned  and  Martin  in  shocked 
chorus;  and  Tony's  long  whistle  of  con- 
sternation filled  the  pause  that  followed. 
This  was  serious  indeed,  —  if  Chris,  the 
student,  the  book-lover,  were  not  going 
back  to  school. 

"I  didn't  think  things  were  that  bad," 
observed  Tony,  presently.  "Dad  said  the 
other  night  we'd  have  to  give  up  this 
house  and  go  where  rents  are  cheaper, 
and  go  slow  on  the  'spreads'  for  a  while; 
but  who'd  ever  dream  of  old  Chris 
stopping  school?" 

"Does  he  mean  to  stop  for  good?" 
asked  Tamzine,  soberly. 

Their  brother's  plans  were  an  open  secret 
in  the  family :  the  children  rarely  spoke  of 
them ;  but  Chris  knew  his  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  understood,  and  shared  his  own 
eagerness  to  realize  his  heart's  desire. 

Connie  shook  her  brown  braids. 

"No:  of  course  he'll  go  back  in  a  year 
or    so, — dad    wouldn't    hear    of    anything 


else.  It  just  means  putting  it  off  a  little. 
But  things  are  pretty  bad.  Muzzie  and 
dad  have  saved  and  saved  to  buy  a  home 
of  our  own,  and  every  bit  of  it  went  when 
that  hateful  old  bank  failed  last  April. 
Then  when  dad's  friend  failed  too,  and 
couldn't  pay  any  more  of  what  he  owed, 
why,  that  took  the  rest  of  it,  don't  you 
see?  And  I  know  muzzie  and  dad  had 
counted  on  that  money  for  Chris'  school, 
because  it  fell  due  this  summer,  just  when 
he'd  need  it." 

And  Connie  sighed  a  little,  her  brown 
eyes  very  grave.  No  one  else  spoke;  they 
all  knew  she  was  thinking  of  the  year  at 
the  Sacred  Heart  with  the  rest  of  her  set 
''that  money"  was  to  have  given  her. 

It  was  Ned  who  broke  the  silence  at 
last  —  plump,  sturdy  Ned,  whose  brown 
eyes  and  brown  hair  matched  Connie's  so 
exactly  that  people  said  they  should  have 
been  the  twins  instead  of  Tamzine  and 
Tony.  He  had  been  listening  with  his 
hands  thrust  deep  in  the  pockets  of  his 
knickerbockers  and  a  tremendous  frown 
on  his  round  face. 

"Guess  I'll  go  to  work,  too!"  he  an- 
nounced now.  "I  can  cut  grass  like  any- 
thing; and  Mrs.  Aresdale'U  give  me  a 
dime  every  time  I  go  to  the  store  for  her. 
Mart  can  help,  and  that'll  give  us  both 
our  own  spending  money  and  some  over." 

"  Don't  say  '  grass,'  "  Ned ;  say  '  lawns,'  " 
corrected  Connie,  smiling  at  him. 

"I'll  get  a  job  with  the  grocery.  I 
could  learn  to  drive  in  no  time,  and  I 
like  horses,  anyway,"  offered  Tony,  his 
grey  eyes  sparkling.  Tony  was  always 
ready  to  help  with  whatever  carne  to 
hand;  it  was  his  greatest  grief  that  his 
wonderful  schemes  never  looked  so  fine 
to  others  as  they  did  to  him. 

"No,  I  don't  think  dad  would  want 
either  of  you  to  go  to  work,  but  I  have 
thought  of  something  we  can  all  do." 
And  Connie's  eyes  swept  the  little  circle 
appealingly.  "Muzzie  said  we'd  have  to 
give  up  a  good  many  things  now,  and  I 
know  it  hurts  her  and  dad  to  think  of 
it.    So  I  thought  if  we  all  made  up  our 
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minds  that  wc  just  wouldn't  complain  a 
single  time,  no  matter  how  disappointed 
we  were,  nor  be  ashamed  because  we  have 
to  wear  old  clothes,  maybe  that  would 
help  as  much  as  anything." 

Tony  leaned  across  and  thumped  his 
sister's  knee  approvingly.  He  knew 
Connie's  weakness  for  pretty  things. 

*' Connie  Garnett,  you're  a  good  girl!" 
he  exclaimed.  "I'm  going  to  cut  out  the 
picture  shows,  and  I  won't  get  a  new 
ball  glove  this  summer." 

"  If  Tony  cuts  out  the  picture  shows, 
I'll  have  to,  too,"  chimed  in  Tamzine. 
"And  I'll  be  more  careful  and  not  tear 
my  stockings.  Muzzie's  always  having 
to  buy  new  ones  for  me." 

"I  can  give  up  candy,"  said  Ned,  with 
a  small  sigh.  "And  I  won't  eat  so  nuich 
syrup  on  my  cakes.  Sugar's  awful  high; 
and,   an\how,  it  makes  you  fat." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  let's  do!"  cried  Tony, 
springing  up  in  his  excitement.  "Listen! 
Let's  have  a  regular  lodge,  a  secret  society, 
with  a  grip,  and  high  sign,  and  a  grand 
chief  ruler  or  something.  Then  whenever 
one  of  us  starts  to  complain,  the  others 
c:m  all  make  the  high  sign  at  him.  I 
know  I'll  need  it,"  Tony  admitted,  flush- 
ing a  little.  "You  know  I'm  always  for- 
getting and  doing  the  very  thing  I  said 
I   wouldn't  do." 

"Oh,  splendid!  Do  let's!  Tony,  that 
would  be  fine!"  cried  the  audience;  and 
Ned  rolled  over  and  hugged  Cadwallader 
until  he  barked  protestingly. 

"I  think  Tony  ought  to  be  president, 
or  whatever  you  call  it,"  Connie  sug- 
gested, "because  he  thought  of  it.  And 
he  always  thinks  of  such  good  names  for 
things,  too." 

"And  don't  let's  let  Chris  belong  to  it. 
It's  enough  when  he  gives  up  school," — 
this  from  Ned. 

"No:    just  us  five — " 
"And  Rosalie,"  Tamzine  supplemented. 
"She'll  be  so  hurt  ¥.  she  isn't  in  it!     We 
needn't  tell  her  the  secretest  things,  and 
she  needn't  give  anything  up." 

"  And    we'll    call    it  —  let's    see,    what 


shall  we  call  it?"  Tony  said,  wrinkling 
his  forehead  in  the  eft'ort  to  find  a 
sonorous  name. 

"I  think  'The  Giving-Ups'  would  be  as 
good* as  anything,"  Ned  remarked.  "It  tells 
what  we  are  for,  and  that's  all  we  want." 
"Well,  then,  'The  Tribe  of  the  Giving- 
Ups.'  It  does  sort  of  sound  like  an  Indian 
name.  And  our  sign  will  be  crossing  the 
first  two  fihgers  on  your  right  hand  and 
putting  them  against  your  lips  —  so," 
Tony  went  on,  illustrating.  "And  just 
as  soon  as  one  of  us  begins  to  complain 
all  the  others  must  do  that  at  him." 

"That's  a  very  good  plan,"  said  Connie. 
"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  nice  to  fine 
any  one  that  doesn't  stop  complaining 
when  we  make  the  sign?  We  could  have 
the  money  to  use  birthdays  and  holidays, 
and  we  wouldn't  have  to  ask  dad  for 
any  extra." 

"Well;  but  don't  fine  us  more  than  a 
cent,"  Tamzine  protested,  "or  we'll  use 
up  all  our  allowance  money." 

"All  right!"  agreed  Tony.  "Everybody 
all-sncno?  Then  hooray  for  the  Giving- 
Ups!"  And  the  meeting  broke  up  with  a 
series  of  cartwheels  executed  by  the  three 
boys,  to  .an  accompaniment  of  staccato 
yelps  from  Cadwallader. 

But  it  was  Martin  —  the  "silent 
partner,"  as  his  father  sometimes  called 
him  —  who  went  to  his  mother  before 
supper-time  with  the  announcement: 

"Muzzie,  I've  decided  that  I'd  just  as 
soon  have  my  old  baseball  suit  dyed  'stead 
of  having  a  new  one." 

And  Martin  had  been  so  certain  he 
couldn't  get  on  without  that  new  uniform! 

(To  be  continued.) 


.Scarlatti's  Cat. 


Scarlatti,  the  Italian  composer,  owned 
a  cat  which  used  to  walk  on  his  piano 
keys,  always  striking  the  same  ones.  The 
musician  was  so  impressed  with  this  pro- 
pensity of  Pussy  that  he  took  the  sounds 
as  the  theme  of  one  of  his  compositions, 
naming  it  the  "Cat  Fugue." 
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— Admirers  of  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc's  fiction 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  his  new  book,  "The 
Four  Men."  English  literary  critics  are  enthu- 
siastic in   praise   of  it. 

— A  small  collection  of  autograph  letters  of 
Gluck  are  offered  for  sale  in  Berlin.  In  one  of 
them,  dated  April  29,  1780,  he  complains  of 
the  fickleness  of  French  audiences. 

— A  new  and  most  welcome  addition  to  the 
Westminster  Library  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 
is  "The  Mass:  A  Study  of  the  Roman  Liturgy," 
by  Dr.  Adrian  Fortescue.  It  is  an  attenii)t 
to  give  the  history  of  the  rite  only. 

— "Hell  and  Its  Problems,"  by  J.  Godfrey 
Raupert,  just  issued  by  the  St.  Anselm's  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Llolborn,  London,  is  a  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  the  author's  "Thoughts  on 
Hell,"  originally  published  under  a  lien-nanic. 
This  is  one  of  Mr.  Raupert's  Ijcst  bool->,  —  tb.e 
clearest  and  fullest  exposition  of  the  doctiir.e 
of  hell   in   our   language. 

— An  ideal  gift-book  for  Catholic  chilcbcn  - 
one  that  their  parents,  relati^cs,  and  friends 
will  be  glad  to  hear  of- — is  among  the  new- 
publications  of  Sands  &  Co.,  whose  agent  in 
this  country  is  Mr.  B.  Herder.  We  refer  to 
"Bible  vStories  for  Catholic  Children,"  by  Anne 
F.  Wedd,  with  colored  pictures — fifteen  of 
them— by  F.  Elphick.  It  is  a  quarto  Nolunie 
of  thirty-three  pages,  elegantly  |)rinted  from 
large,  clear  type,  on  extra  thick  pajier,  and 
very  attractively  bound, — in  every  resject  a 
beautiful  book.  Some  people,  wise  ])rincipally 
in  their  own  conceit,  may  turn  up  their  superior 
noses  at  the  illustrations  and  pronounce  them 
too  highly-colored,  but  they  will  l)e  a  delight 
to  little  folk. 

— The  simplicity,  clarity,  and  unction  which 
characterize  and  grace  all  the  writings  of  the 
Very  Rev.  George  Edward  Canon  Howe  are 
strongly  evidenced  in  his  latest  work,  "Simple 
Instructions  on  the  Holy  Eucharist."  The  book 
is  in  two  parts, — the  first  considering  the  Holy 
Eucharist  as  a  Sacrament,  the  second  consider- 
ing it  as  a  Sacrifice.  In  the  Introductory  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  dealt  with  Jn  its  relation 
to  the  other  Sacraments.  The  author's  person- 
ality is  best  seen  perhaps  in  the  chapter  treating 
of  frequent  Communion,  which  emphasizes  the 
idea  that  this  is  no  new  practice  in  the  Church, 
but  rather  a  return  to  a  cherishal^le  tradition. 
"May  God  grant  that  the  present-day  return 
to  the  salutary  practice  of  frequent  Communion 
may    multiply    wonders    of    charity    and    love, 


tending  to  the  temjoral  benefit  and  social 
welfare  of  men  in  this  vvorlcl,  but  at  the  same  time 
raise  their  souls  t(^  the  heights  of  spiritual 
perfection,  and  fit  them  for  closer  union  with 
God  in  the  next."  The  book  contains  a  list  of 
references  and  has  a  good  index.  Puljlished 
^^y  J-  J-  Longhurst,  Nevvcastle-ui)on-Tyne;  and 
R.    and  T.    Washbourne,    London. 

— -A  volume  possessing  many  (pialities  likely 
to  impress  pastors,  ])reacliers,  confessors,  and 
others  whose  Iniainess  it  is  to  ai)p]y  tlic  j^in- 
ciples  of  moral  theology  to  the  i)ractical  affairs 
of  life,  has  been  issued  by  Ben/.iger  I5rothers,-  - 
"  Brevior  vSyno])sis  'i'hcologiie  Moralis  ct  Pas- 
t  oralis,  a  uc  tori  bus  A.  Tancpierey  et  E.  M. 
Ouevastre."  A  well-printed,  strongl}'-l:)ountl, 
and  liandy-si/.ed  1)Ook,  it  contains  G22  l)ages, 
on  which  will  be  found  the  essential  ])iiriciples, 
expositions,  and  a])plica  tions  of  the  whole 
science  of  moral  (lieologw  Part  I.,  "  Theologia 
Moralis  I'\indanientalis,"  contains  six  cha])ters; 
Part  II.,  "Theologia  uloralis  vS])ecialis, "  is  dealt 
with  in  eiglitcen.  The  alphal)etical  index  co\ers 
some  twenty  pages,  and  is,  if  not  exhaustive, 
at  least  fairly  adequate.  As  a  ready-refeience 
Nolume,  easily  cor.Mdied  and  occnp}-ing  but  little 
s])ace  on  one's  working  table,  it  will,  we  think, 
eoniinenrl  itself  to  the  large  class  of  clerical 
readers  and  students  for  whom  it  is  i)articularly 
intended. 

-"A  new  edition  of  "Marotz,"  with  a  preface, 
by  John  Ayscough,  is  esi)ecially  welcome.  A 
book  of  remarkable  meiit  and  extraordinary 
interest,  it  should  have  the  widest  possible 
circulation.  The  author  has  taken  occasion  to 
remove  what  ga\e  offence  in  the  original  version 
of  the  story, — the  dercri])tion  of  Piccolo's  swift, 
and  lamentable  fall,  etc.  There  is  no  longer 
the  slightest  ground  for  objection  to  what  is 
unquestionably  the  most  brilliant  novel  pub- 
lished since  the  century  began.  Perhaps  the 
most  absurd  charge  brought  against  "Marotz" 
was  the  objectionableness  of  certain  opinions 
advanced  by  Hals.  In  reply  to  this  charge  the 
author  very  good-naturedly  says:  "Some 
readers  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that,  because 
Hals  w^as  represented  as  an  amiable  person, 
the  author  endorsed  all  his  sentim.ents.  In 
reality  the  author  meant  to  figure,  and  still 
means  to  figure,  in  Hals  a  kindly-natured  pagan. 
Many  of  his  expiessions  still  reflect  ideas  the 
opposite  of  those  which  the  writer  himself 
holds;  but  if  an  author  expresses  only  his  own 
belief  by  the  mouths  of  all  his  characters,  the 
dramatis    personcB   in    reality    reduce    themselves 
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to  one  officious  individual."  As  for  the  delusion 
of  Marotz — the  possibility  of  her  son's  being 
born  without  a  soul, — it  is  the  motij  of  the  story, 
and  could  not  of  course  be  removed — "and  leave 
any  book  at  all."  We  hope  to  see  new  editions 
of  all  of  John  Ayscough's  novels;  and,  being 
what  they  are,  we  regret  that  there  are  not 
more  of  them.    Chatto  &  Windus,  publishers. 

— "Goyernment  in  the  United  States — 
National,  vState,  and  Local,"  by  James  W. 
Garner  (American  Book  Co.),  while  inferentially 
a  text -book  for  high  .schools  and  colleges,  is 
in  reality  a  volume  for  the  intelligent  reading 
and  study  of  the  average  American  citizen, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  class-room  or  lecture 
hall.  The  dynamics  of  government — that  is, 
its  actual  workings,  as  contradistinguished  from 
organization — is  emphasized.  Consequently  such 
subjects  as  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
conduct  of  elections,  the  administration  of  the 
postal  service,  the  conduct  of  diplomacy,  the 
management  of  the  public  lands,  the  regulation 
of  commerce,  the  procedure  of  Congress  and  of 
the  State  legislatures,  and  various  other  activities 
of  government,  have  received  more  than  the 
usual  attention.  The  author  has  also  laid  especial 
stress  upon  the  activities  and  methods  of 
political  parties,  party  conventions,  primaries, 
the  conduct  of  political  campaigns,  the  regulation 
of  campaign  methods,  and  the  like.  The  increas- 
ing importance  of  citizenship  justifies  the 
devoting  of  a  chapter  to  that  subject. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'    prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Simple   Instructions  on   the    Holy  P^ucharist." 

Very  Rev.  George   Howe.     $1.25. 
"Bible  Stories  for  .Catholic  Children."    Anne  F. 

Wedd — F.  Rlphick.     $1.20. 
"Brevior  Synopsis  Theologia?   Moralis  et  Pasto- 

ralis."    Tanquerey — Qu^vastre.    $1.50,  net. 
"Government  in  the  United  States."     James  W, 

Garner.     $1. 
"The     Lite    of    Cardinal     Newman."      2     vols. 

Wilfrid  Ward.    $9,  net. 


"The  Holy  Communion."  New  edition  in  2  vols. 

Fr.    Dalgairns  of  the   Oratory.     $2.50,   net. 
"Epitome  e  Graduali  Romano."     $1,50. 
"Alias  Kitty  Casey."    Mary  Gertrude  Williams. 

85  cts. 
"Sermons    and    Addresses."     3    vols.     Cardinal 

O'Connell.     $3. 
"The  Matrimonial  State."    Rev.  William  Poland, 

S.  J.     10  cts.,  net. 
,'The  A.  P.  A.  Movement:  A  Sketch."  Humphrey 

J.    Desmond.     $1,  net. 
"The     Beauty     and    ^ruth     of     the     Catholic 

Church."       Von     Hurter-Jones.       Vol.      II. 

$1.50,  net. 
"Homilies  of  the  Common  of  Saints."     2   vols. 

Rt.  Rev.  Jeremias  Bonomelli,  D.  D.    S2.50, 

net, 
"Our  Daily  Bread."    Rev.  Walter  Dwight,  S.  J. 

50  cts.,  net. 
"My  Lady  Poverty.     A  Drama  in  Five   Acts." 

Francis    de  Sales  Gliebc,  O.   F.   M.     35  cts. 
"Margaret's   Travels."     Anthony    York.     $1.38, 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,   xiii,   3. 

Rev.  John  Corcoran,  of  the  diocese  of  Hart- 
ford; Rev.  Daniel  O'Connor,  archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia;    and   Rev.  Thomas  Field,  O.  S.  A. 

Brother  Bernard,  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools. 

Sister  M.  Remigia,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Phillips,  Mr.  Charles  Ruh,  Mr.  John 
Ashley,  Mr.  Louis  Hickey,  Miss  Anna  White, 
Mr.  Cornelius  O'Lcary,  Mr.  Patrick  Kelly,  Mr. 
Henry  Reitz,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Welsh,  Mr.  George  Le 
Faivre,  Mrs.  Bridget  Barrett,  Mr.  Thomas  Red- 
dington,  Mr.  John  Hart,  Mr.  Daniel  O'Donnell, 
Mrs.  Hugh  O'Donnell,  Mr.  G.  E.  Boekers,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Nolan,  Mrs.  Ann  Kent,  Mr.  John 
McElroy,  Mr.  Edward  O'Shaughnessy,  Mr. 
Albert  Grewek,  Miss  Annie  Sweei^ey,  Mr.  George 
Wietzel,  Mrs.  Catherine  Neville,  Mr.  Andrew 
Granahan,  Mr.  J.  T.  Utrich,  Mr.  Michael  Burke, 
Miss  Katherine  Durkin,  and  Mr.  Claude  Carew. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    (300  days'  indul.) 
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The  Mother's  Quest. 


An  Imperial  Shrine. 


BY    THK    REV.  HUGH    F.   BI.UNT. 

And,  not  finding  Him,  they  returned  into  Jerusalem, 
seeking  Him.- — Si.  Luke,  it,  45. 

l^AVE  you  seen  my  little  Love 

^  Going  by  your  door? 
Off  He  flew,  my  little  Dove, 
And  my  heart  is  sore. 

You  would  know  my  little  Boy, 
Dressed  in  white  and  brown. 

How   my  heart  o'erflowed   with  joy 
As  I  wove  His  gown ! 

Yoti  would  know  Him  from  His  hair, 

All  of  raven  hue, 
Yt)U  would  know  Him  anywhere, 

Once  He  looked  at  you. 

Oh,  if  you  should  see  my  Own, 

Seeking  out  His  home. 
Tell  Him  how  my  joy  has  flown 

As  the  streets  I  roam. 

'  Lead  Him  .in  beside  thy  hearth. 
Bid  Him  there  remain; 
Tell  Him,  though  I  search  the  earth, 
I  will   come  again. 

And  if  hungry  He  should  be, 

Give  Him  of  your  bread; 
If  He  nod  so  wearily. 

Make  His  little  bed.     - 

Woman,  if  you  see  my  Boy, 

Oh,  to  Him  be  kind! 
You  will  have  the  fullest  joy, — 

Lo,  'tis  God  you'll  find! 


BY    HKNKIRTTA    DANA    SKINNER. 


Th^  greatest  of  all  tolerance  is  God's 
tolerance. — Anon. 


FTER  one  hasty  glance,  we  had 
fled  from  Nuremberg  in  dismay. 
We  had  remembered  it,  from 
a  first  visit  made  many  years 
before,  as  a  quaint,  mediaeval  tov^^n,  v^^ith 
fascinating  old  streets,  gabled  roofs, 
churches  and  tow^ers.  We  returned  to  find 
it  a  big,  ugly,  overgrow^n  manufacturing 
city,  typical  of  all  that  is  common- 
place and  repellent  in  modern  business 
life.  Other  old  German  cities,  notably 
Cologne,  Munich,  Hanover,  and  Freiburg, 
have  known  how^  to  grovy  and  thrive  and 
yet  make  the  new  and  utilitarian  blend 
harmoniously  with  the  mediaeval  and 
picturesque  in  one  artistic  whole.  But 
modern  Nuremberg  is  a  cruel  disillusion; 
and  we  turned  our  backs  on  it,  preferring 
to  retain  the  memory  of  our  earlier  visit 
to  its  art  treasures  unspoiled  by  new 
surroundings. 

As  an  antidote,  we  tried  the  neighbor- 
ing little  town  of  Rothenburg  on  the 
Tauber.  Here,  with  one  exception,  the 
mediaeval  character  of  the  sleepy,  pictu- 
resque place  has  been  perfectly  preserved, 
with  its  walls  and  towers  and  gates,  its 
moats  and  fortifications,  its  churches  and 
courts,  inns,  fountains,  and  artistic  mon- 
uments. Many  of  the  craftsmen  who 
made  the  fame  of  Nuremberg  have  left 
specimens  of  their  handiwork  here.  But, 
alas!  the  exception  I  speak  of  is  one 
that,    to     Catholic     hearts,    invests     the 
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pretty,  mediaeval  town  with  a  pall  of 
sadness.  For  Rothenburg,  like  Nuremberg, 
embraced  the  Protestant  cause  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  its  churches  and 
chapels  and  monasteries  were  turned  over 
to  the  new  religion.  The  Catholic  artists 
who,  with  consummate  skill,  carved  the 
tabernacles  and  shrines,  the  pulpits  and 
roodscreens,  would  share  our  grief  in 
seeing  them  put  to  uses  so  little  meant. 

The  one  church  in  the  town  where 
Catholics  worship  to-day — a  Gothic  church 
of  the  fourteenth  century — is  owned  by 
Protestants,  and  can  only  be  rented  by 
the  Catholic  descendants  of  its  builders. 
It  looks  poor  and  out  of  repair,  and  is  the 
only  Catholic  church  we  have  come  across 
in  Germany — in  fact,  I  may  say  the  only 
one  in  our  two-years'  tour  of  the  Con- 
tinent— that  has  not  been  crowded  to  the 
doors  at  all  the  Sunday  Masses.  The 
weather-beaten  street  shrines,  still  stand- 
ing at  corners  and  gateways  and  public 
squares,  look  forlornly  dilapidated  and 
neglected,  and  appeal  to  us  pathetically  as 
we  go  by,  as  if  saying,  "For  nearly  four 
hundred  years  no  lamp  has  burned,  no 
flowers  have  been  laid  before  us,  no  prayer 
has  been  said,  no  head  uncovered  by  those 
who  pass.  Will  not  you  do  us  reverence 
and  let  us  offer  the  incense  of  your 
prayer^  to  the  Most  High?" 

Perhaps  it  was  the  preliminary  visits 
to  these  two  towns — one  so  modern,  the 
other  so  mediaeval,  but  both  so  over- 
whelmingly Protestant — that  prepared  us 
to  rejoice  with  special  joy  in  their  neighbor, 
Bamberg — imperial.  Catholic  Bamberg, — 
the  shrine  of  a  great  emperor-saint,*  the 
scene  of  the  coronation  of  so  many  of 
Germany's  rulers,  the  tomb  of  others,  the 
home  of  a  long  and  glorious  line  of 
prince-bishops.  No  greater  contrast  could 
be  ofifered  to  the  two  other  cities, — a 
contrast  to  Rothenburg  in  its  stately, 
well-laid-out  new  quarters,  its  solid  pros- 
perity and  business  activity;  a  contrast 
to  Nuremberg  in  its  harmonious  and 
artistic   development   from   the   mediaeval 

*    St.  Henry.  Emperor  of  Germany,   who  died   in    1024. 


to  the  modern;  a  contrast  to  both  in 
the  Catholic  faith  and  worship  of  its 
people,  in  its  well-kept  churches,  its  many 
religiQMs  monuments  and  street  shrines. 
The  city  itself  is  divided  into  three  parts 
by  two  branches  of  the  Regnitz  River, 
crossed  by  many  fine  bridges,  while,  as 
a  background  to  it  stretches  a  chain  of 
high,  wooded  hills,  dotted  with  churches, 
monasteries  and  ancient  towers. 

Not  for  a  moment  can  we  forget  that 
this  is  a  Catholic  city,  as  much  to-day  as 
yesterday.  Not  only  are  the  old  shrines 
well  preserved,  with  lamps  burning  and 
flowers  blooming,  but  even  in  the  most 
modern  parts  of  the  city,  among  the  new 
and  fashionable  villas  in  the  wealthy 
residence  quarters,  there  is  hardly  a 
house  without  a  fresco  of  some  religious 
scene,  or  a  statue  or  an  emblem  of  the 
Faith  carved  on  its  gateway  or  above 
its  doors.  In  one  of  the  main  modern 
thoroughfares  is  placed  a  bench  for  tired 
foot-passengers,  and  above  it  is  carved 
the  prostrate,  life-size  figure  of  the  weary 
Saviour,  fainting  under  the  weight  of  the 
Cross,  —  "Come  unto  Me  all  you  that 
labor  and  are  heavy-burdened,  and  I  will 
refresh  you."  In  the  centre  of  a  short 
bridge,  connecting  the  principal  business 
quarter  with  the  City  Hall  and  Govern- 
ment buildings,  there  stands  a  noble 
granite  group,  larger  than  life-size,  of  the 
Crucifixion.  Busy  crowds  are  constantly 
passing  and  repassing;  and  as  they  pass 
we  see  them  stand  and  salute  reverently 
the  Man  of  Sorrows  and  His  Afflicted 
Mother.  We  watch  them  for  some  time, — 
men,  women,  and  school-children. 

First  come  three  middle-aged  men, 
eagerly  discussing  business  matters;  so 
absorbed  are  they  that  we  fear  they  will 
forget  the  wayside  cross.  But  no!  They 
stop,  check  their  conversation,  lift  their 
hats  and  bow  low  and  devoutly,  then  pass 
on  and  resume  their  earnest  talk.  Now 
comes  a  group  of  careless  young  students, 
chatting  and  laughing  and  playing  to- 
gether. They  will  probably  be  too  giddy 
to  notice  before  whom  they  are  passing. 
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Not  at  all.  They,  too,  stop,  "sober  down" 
for  a  momentj  doff  their  caps  and 
bow  their  heads  reverently;  then  they 
are  off  again,  joking  and  tussling  together 
in  high,  boyish  spirits.  Now  a  dashing, 
arrogant-looking  German  officer  comes 
along,  in  gorgeous  uniform,  with  clanking 
sword  and  jingling  spurs.  Will  he  be  too 
high  and  mighty  to  salute  the  Crucified, 
or  will  it  be  the  stiff  military  salute  of 
finger  touched  to  cap  with  which  he  rec- 
ognizes a  chance  acquaintance?  But  see! 
He  stops  short,  draws  his  heels  together, 
removes  his  casquette,  and  bows  halfway 
to  the  ground.  The  tears  come  to  our  eyes. 
How  we  should  like  to  transport  all  the 
poor,  neglected  shrines  of  Rothenburg  and 
Nuremberg  to  this  faithful  city! 

Perhaps  we  see  with  prejudiced  eyes, 
but  it  has  struck  us  that  in  the  Catholic 
districts  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria  and  the 
Black  Forest,  and  the  Rhine  Provinces, 
the  people  are  more  genial,  joyous, 
and  friendly  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  Bamberg  is  distinctly  a  cheerful- 
looking  town.  It  is  substantially  built 
and  artistically  laid  out;  the  business 
blocks  solid  and  handsome,  the  streets 
broad  and  well  paved,  with  many  open 
squares,  fountains,  gardens,  and  shade 
trees.  The  residence  quarters  are  tasteful 
and  prosperous-looking,  with  charming 
villas,  well-kept  lawns,  and  abundance 
of  flowers  and  shrubs.  The  older,  poorer 
parts  of  the  town  are  picturesque,  full 
of  interesting  mediaeval  landmarks;  the 
river-banks  are  quite  Venetian  in  char- 
acter; the  outlying  districts  cultivated 
with  kitchen-gardens  and  nurseries,  with 
parks  and  driveways  and  promenades, 
and  everywhere  there  are  restaurants 
and  concert  gardens  and  open-air  cafes. 
I  often  wonder  how  much  housekeeping 
the  vaunted  German  haus-frau  really  has 
to  do,  beyond  preparing  coffee  over  a 
spirit-lamp  in  the  early  morning.  For 
German  families,  rich  or  poor,  men, 
women  and  children  of  all  ages,  seem  to 
be  all  day  long  away  from  home,  taking 
their    lunches    and    dinners    and    suppers 


together  in  hotel  terraces  and  restaurants; 
and  eating  nondescript  meals  of  all  sorts, 
at  all  hours,  in  park  cafes  and  casinos 
and  beer  gardens;  listening  to  music,  or 
chatting  with  genial  neighbors,  who  also 
are  dining  away  from  home. 

But  the  centre  and  crown  and  glory 
of  Bamberg  is  its  cathedral,  the  noblest 
example  of  Romanesque  architecture  in 
Germany,  the  tomb  and  shrine  of  its 
saintly  Emperor,  Henry  IL  To  us,  accus- 
tomed to  the  Gothic  or  Byzantine  or 
basilica  type  of  structure,  the  Romanesque 
cathedral  of  Bamberg  is  of  novel  and 
striking  effect.  We  enter  in  the  middle 
of  the  nave,  and  find  ourselves  in  a  stately, 
double  church,  having  in  its  exact  centre 
the  mar])lc  sarcophagus  of  its  imperial 
and  saintly  founder,  and  of  his  consort, 
the  Empress  Cunegunda,  also  a  canonized 
saint.  Each  end  of  the  nave  is  crossed 
by  a  transept,  whence  a  broad  flight  of 
steps  lead  to  an  elevated  choir,  with  high 
altar  and  richly  carved  choir  stalls;  while 
at  the  four  corners,  where  the  nave  inter- 
sects the  transepts,  rise  lofty  open  towers, 
built  in  eight  stories  and  rising  to  a  height 
of  265  feet.  The  perfect  balance  of  the 
broad  central  nave,  the  two  opposing 
choirs  and  transepts,  and  the  four  great 
open  towers,  gives  an  unspeakably 
majestic  and  imposing  effect. 

The  interior  is  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  having  been  most  artistically 
restored  in  1828  by  King  Ludwig  I.  of 
Bavaria.  The  uniform  light-gray  color  of 
the  stone  is  clean  and  cheerful  in  aspect, 
so  that  one  can  hardly  realize  the  age  of 
the  edifice,  which  was  founded  in  1007, 
completed  and  consecrated  in  1237.  It 
is  truly  an  imperial  building  in  its; 
grandeur,  its  serene  and  noble  simplicity 
of  outline,  the  sense  of  lofty  purity  and 
completeness  that  it  conveys.  A  flood  of 
light  pours  through  the  eight-storied 
windows  and  galleries  of  the  spacious 
towers;  while  the  effects  of  variety  and 
ornamentation  are  produced  by  the  grace- 
ful, rounded  arches  of  the  roof,  the  rich 
carvings   of   rood-screens   and   choir  stalls 
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and  altars;  of  statues  innumerable;  of 
superb  tombs  and  monuments,  including 
not  only  the  wonderfully  carved  sar- 
cophagus of  the  Emperor  Henry,  but  also 
those  of  Pope  Clement  II.,  once  Bishop 
of  Bamberg  (thirteenth  century),  the 
Emperor  Conrad  III.,  many  famous  princes 
and  warriors  and  prince-bishops;  and  a 
spirited  equestrian  statue  of  St.  Stephen, 
King  of  Hungary,  who  was  baptized  in 
this  cathedral.  Many  of  the  shrines  and 
tombs,  altars  and  screens  were  carved  by 
those  master  craftsmen  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Peter  Vischer  and  Tilman  Rie- 
manschneider  of  Nuremberg.  In  the  south 
transept  is  a  carved  ivory  crucifix  of  the 
fourth  century,  presented  by  St.  Henry, 
and  sixty-four  monumental  brasses.  The 
treasury  is  rich  in  relics,  in  objects  of  art, 
of  historic  interest,  in  valuable  manu- 
scripts and  illuminations;  many  splendid 
gifts  having  been  made  it  by  German 
emperors  and  nobles. 

The  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is  as 
majestic  as  the  interior.  It  stands  on  the 
highest  ground  of  the  city.  Broad  streets 
lead  up  to  it.  Before  it  is  a  large  square, 
with  fountains  and  statues;  while  im- 
posing buildings  surround  it, — the  pictu- 
resque old  palace  of  the  prince-bishops, 
the  modem  episcopal  residence  and  semi- 
nary, and  the  extensive  modern  palace 
of  the  kings  of  Bavaria,  where,  in  1806, 
Napoleon  issued  his  declaration  of  war 
against  Prussia.  But  the  cathedral,  with 
its  lofty  nave,  its  broad  double  facades, 
and  its  four  great  towers,  is  conspicuous 
above  them  all,  and,  like  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  is  visible  for  many 
miles  after  the  city  itself  has  sunk 
from  view.  It  seems  to  stand  there  alone, 
crowning  the  valley,  and  sharply  defined 
against  the  long  range  of  dark  wooded 
hills  behind  it,  —  a  fitting  resting-place 
for  Germany's  imperial  saint. 

Like  St.  Louis  of,  France,  St.  Henry  was 
a  warrior  and  lawgiver.  Like  St.  Edward 
of  England,  he  was  a  builder  of  churches 
and  monasteries;  he  is  like  the  Confessor 
also  in  that  he  and  his  wife,  St.  Cunegunda, 


consecrated  themselves  to  the  service  of 
God  by  vows  of  chastity.  He  is  the  special 
patron  of  those  in  authority,  and  of  those 
whost  calling  obliges  them  to  live  in  the 
midst  of  the  world  and  its  affairs.  He 
Christianized  half  of  Germany,  built  up 
its  laws  and  institutions,  founded  churches 
and  schools  and  monasteries,  fought  wars 
innumerable,  yet  always  found  time  to 
spend  nights  in  prayer  and  penance,  to 
make  humble  pilgrimages,  and  to  perform 
works  of  charity. 

We  find  St.  Henry  in  other  places  than 
Germany.  He  had  a  passion  for  church- 
building,  and  many  »Swiss  and  Italian 
as  well  as  German  churches  have  altars 
and  shrines  in  his  honor.  In  the  great 
basilica  of  St. -Lawrence- Without-the-Walls 
in  Rome,  the  vestibule  is  covered  with 
a  series  of  frescoes  from  the  life  of  St. 
Henry;  and  the  mediaeval  artist  delighted 
in  reproducing  the  legend  of  the  judgment 
of  the  Emperor.  His  soul  is  being  weighed 
in  the  balance  by  St.  Michael;  the  devil 
and  a  legion  of  impish  demons,  with  tails 
and  cloven  hoofs  and  pitchforks,  are 
trying  frantically  to  climb  onto  the  scale, 
to  pitch  the  soul  into  hell,  or  by  their 
weight  pull  it  down  to  the  infernal  regions:. 
But  there  comes  a  troop  of  angels,  bearing- 
the  churches  the  Emperor  has  built,  and 
the  sacred  vessels  with  which  he  has 
endowed  them.  They  throw  these  into  the 
other  scale,  and  the  Emperor's  soul  flies 
up  to  heaven,  to  the  joy  of  the  trium- 
phant angels,  and  the  unmitigated  rage 
of  the  disappointed  devils  below. 

At  St.  Mary  Major's  we  find  St.  Henry^ 
again.  In  this  basilica  is  the  shrine  of  the^ 
relic  of  the  Holy  Crib.  Praying  before 
this  shrine  when  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
St.  Henry  had  his  famous  vision  of  the 
Real  Presence  of  Our  Lord  in  the  Sacred 
Host.  His  Guardian  Angel  smote  him  on' 
the  thigh  as  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  the> 
vision,  and  the  Emperor  thereafter  was; 
always  lame.  At  the  great  Benedictine^ 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  St.  Henry  is. 
also  held  in  great  veneration;  and  when^ 
the   crypt   was  frescoed   in  honor  of  the 
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fourteenth  centenary  of  St.  Benedict,  one 
series  of  frescoes  was  devoted  to  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Henry,  who  had  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  abbey,  was  cured  of 
an  illness  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Benedict, 
and  had  richly  endowed  the  monastery 
in  gratitude  for  the  favor  received. 

The  Collect  in  the  Missal  and  Breviary 
for  the  feast  of  St.  Henry,  July  15,  is  as 
follows: 

"O  God,  who  on  this  day  wast  pleased 
to  raise  blessed  Henry,  Thy  confessor, 
from  the  headship  of  an  earthly  empire 
to  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  heaven: 
most  humbly  we  pray  Thee  that,  even  as 
by  lavishing  upon  him  the  riches  of  Thy 
grace  Thou  didst  strengthen  him  to  over- 
come the  temptations  of  this  life,  so  Thou 
wouldst  make  us,  walking  in  his  footsteps, 
to  fly  the  allurements  of  the  world,  and 
pure  in  heart  to  come  at  last  to  Thee." 


The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 

BY    ANNA    T.    SADLIIvK. 
III. 

-^EBAvSTlAN  found  it  hard  to  sleep 
that  night,  though  he  was  habitu- 
ally a  good  sleeper;  for  mind  and 
body  w^ere  usually  exhausted  by 
the  hard  labors  of  the  day.  The  con- 
versation with  his  father  had  somewhat 
disturbed  him.  As  the  hours  of  darkness 
wore  on,  toward  the  breaking  of  day  he 
felt  an  impalpable  something  of  unrest, 
an  overpowering  heaviness  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Once  he  got  up  softly  and  went 
in  the  direction  of  his  father's  sleeping 
apartment.  He  was  not  there,  but  a  trail 
of  light  from  under  the  door  showed  that 
he  was  in  a  small,  adjoining  chamber 
which  he  used  as  a  study.  By  an  un- 
accountable feeling,  Sebastian  was  led  to 
tap  at  the  .door;  and,  opening  it  slightly, 
perceived  his  father,  still  dressed,  and 
writing  at  a  table  which  was  strewn 
thickly  with  papers.  H^  looked  up  sharply 
at  his  son,  and,  by  an  involuntary  move- 


ment, placed  his  hand  over  a  sheet  of 
paper  upon  which  he  had  been  writing. 
To  Sebastian's  inquiry  as  to  whether  he 
was  well,  he  answered,  somewhat  irritably, 
that  he  was;  and  Sebastian,  divining  that 
his  presence  was  unwelcome,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  withdrew.  He  had 
gone  only  a  few  steps,  however,  when  his 
father  called  after  him: 

"Good-night,  my  boy!" 

"Good-night,  father!"  said  the  son. 
"You  should  try  to  get  some  rest." 

"Presently  I  shall,"  replied  the  father. 

Sebastian,  on  returning  to  his  own 
room,  sat  down  near  the  window  for  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  The  crescent  of  a 
waning  moon  was  dying  out  of  a  heaven 
filled  with  stars,  and  there  was  a  fresh 
breeze  blowing  over  the  Park.  That 
enclosure,  pale  and  shadowy  in  the  moon- 
light, was  touched  with  something  ghostly 
and  ethereal,  —  a  w^irdness  that  appealed 
to  the  imaginative  side  of  the  observer's 
character.  He  would  have  liked  to  dress, 
and  go  down  there,  into  the  freshness  and 
silence;  or,  still  better,  to  plunge  into  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  day,  so  intensely 
wide-awake  and  alert  did  he  now  feel;  for 
within  his  own  apartment  there  rested  a 
shadow,  by  which  he  was  oppressed  and 
disquieted. 

He  sat  in  an  armchair  beside  the  window 
and  watched  the  moon  sink  out  of  the 
sky,  like  a  life  that  is  spent.  He  marvelled 
at  the  quiet  of  the  city,  the  throbbing  of 
its  arteries  stilled.  He  felt  as  if  he  were 
waiting  for  something.  Gradually  the 
darkness  melted;  object  after  object 
became  visible  with  a  strange  effect  of 
familiarity,  like  old  acquaintances  re- 
appearing after  an  absence.  The  leaves  of 
the  trees  showed  white  in  the  first  faint 
breeze  of  the  dawn,  and  pale  streaks  like- 
wise appeared  against  the  grayness  of  the 
horizon.  They  grew  and  intensified  into 
a  dazzling  field  of  light;  showering  gold, 
as  it  seemed,  downward  upon  the  land- 
scape. Resting  upon  the  edges  and  under- 
sides of  the  leaves,  it  transformed"  them 
as  by  magic. 
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Even  when  those  brilliant  flecks  of  light 
had  found  their  way  into  the  room,  which 
they  illumined  to  its  remotest  corners, 
Sebastian  was  still  pursued  by  that  vague 
sense  of  uneasiness,  impossible  to  explain. 
He  softly  opened  the  door  of  his  room 
and  passed  into  the  hall.  The  corridor, 
spacious  as  it  was,  was  close  after  the 
night,  since  neither  air  nor  light  pene- 
trated there.  The  door  of  his  father's 
room  was  ajar.  All  was  still  therein,  and 
Sebastian  feared  to  disturb  the  sleeper. 
Weighing  upon  him  more  than  ever,  and 
now  with  a  chill  of  clearly  defined  terror, 
was  that  impalpable  something.  He 
pushed  the  door  ever  so  slightly  open, 
with  a  movement  that  could  not  by  any 
possibility  be  disturbing,  and  glanced 
toward  the  bed.  There  was  nothing,  at 
first  sight,  to  cause  uneasiness, — nothing 
tangible  or  immediately  visible.  Never- 
theless, the  young  man  rushed  forward, 
no  longer  with  the  fear  of  wakening  the 
sleeper,  but  with  a  sudden,  overpowering 
dread  that  he  could  never,  by  any  process 
whatsoever,  be  awakened  any  more.  He 
flew  to  the  window  and  threw  out  the 
blinds,  that  the  light  might  fall  full  upon 
the  face  of  the  figure. in  the  bed.  Its  repose 
was  absolute,  fixed,  unchangeable,  —  the 
repose  that  comes  but  once  to  the  children 
of  men.  Sebastian  approached,  with  a 
feeling  of  terror  that  caused  him  to  shake 
as  with  an  ague,  and  drew  aside  the  clothes. 
Despite  an  intense  physical  repulsion,  he 
touched  the  stifi"ening  body  and  laid  a 
hand  upon  the  heart. 

By  a  purely  mechanical  movement  he 
hurried  to  the  telephone  in  the  adjoining 
study,  and,  seizing  the  receiver  of  the 
instrument  that  had  been  last  raised  to 
the  ear  of  the  dead,  he  called  up  the  nearest 
church,  with  an  emergency  call  for  a 
priest.  That  was  the  sure  instinct  of  faith, 
overtopping  every  other  consideration. 
This  done,  with  a  surprising  calmness  he 
asked  for  his  brother  Louis'  number;  and 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  doctor,  who 
had  just  come  in  from  a  wearisome  case. 

"Bring  another  doctor  with  you;    and 


for  God's  sake  come  as  quickly  as  you 
can!  I  fear  it  is  the  end,"  was  the  message 
to  w|jich  Louis  made  instant  preparations 
to  respond. 

The  priest,  howc\er,  was  the  first  to 
reach  the  house.  He  was  admitted  by 
the  trembling  and  awe-stricken  servant 
whom  Sebastian  had  roused,  and  to  whom 
he  had  given  a  few  brief  instructions. 
Passing  up  the  heavily  carpeted  stairs 
with  a  haste  that  took  no  note  of  the 
luxurious  surroundings,  the  minister  of 
God  approached  the  bed,  and,  bending, 
examined  the  motionless  figure.  Then  he 
took  from  the  bag  he  carried  a  purple 
stole,  and  stood  there,  a  wonderfully 
solemn  and  impressive  figure  in  his  almost 
boyish  youthfulness. 

"  I  am  going  to  give  him  conditional 
absolution,"  he  said,  with  a  pitying  glance 
at  Sebastian,  who  with  strained  eager- 
ness watched  his  movements;  "and  also 
Extreme  Unction." 

"Do  you  think,  then,  there  is  life?" 
The  words  were  almost  inarticulate. 

The  priest  paused  for  an  instant  before 
replying  simply: 

"  I  am  going  to  give  him  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt." 

Standing  erect,  he  raised  his  hand.  So 
slender  and  youthful  it  was,  and  yet 
Sebastian's  inmost  soul  was  filled  with 
the  realization  that  all  the  might  of  the 
universe  was  not  equal  to  the  power 
that  radiated  thence, — that  centuries-old 
power,  divinest  gift  to  sinful  man. 

Through  and  through  the  silence  of  the 
room,  the  low-spoken  words  of  the  priest 
thrilled  and  vibrated:  ''Ego  te  absolvo, — 
I  absolve  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  vSon  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'* 
After  which  the  priest  wasted  not  an 
instant;  while  Sebastian,  taking  up  a 
prayer-book  belonging  to  his  mother  which 
lay  near,  answered  those  sublimely  beau- 
tiful prayers  which  attend  the  closing 
scene  of  the  mortal  drama. 

The  Sacrament  administered,  the  young 
curate  knelt  down  and  recited,  in  a  voice 
that  faltered  from  his  sense  of  the  tragedy 
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that  had  just  been  enacted  in  that  richly 
appointed  bedroom,  the  De  Profundis. 
Once  more  the  words  seemed  to  resound 
through  the  still  air,  and  go  forth  from 
that  open  window  into  the  vastness  of  the 
city,  now  waking  into  life.  They  seemed 
to  mock  the  luxury  of  the  apartment; 
while  each  syllable  fell  like  lead  upon 
Sebastian's  heart,  burning  and  searing  it; 
showing  that  no  hope  remained,  and  mak- 
ing him  realize  the  gulf  over  which  had 
passed  the  lately  living   garrulous  father. 

At  the  last  verse  of  the  Psalm,  Louis 
rushed  into  the  room,  crying: 

"What  is  it,  Sebastian?    What—" 

He  stopped  on  seeing  that  the  two  were 
on  their  knees,  and  that  one  of  them  was 
a  priest.  He  heard  the  concluding  words 
of  the  prayer,  and  an  ashy  paleness  over- 
spread his  face.  Composing  his  manner, 
however,  to  something  of  professional 
calm,  he  approached  the  bed,  and,  drawing 
over  a  chair,  sat  down  beside  the  patient, 
who  had  passed  beyond  his  skill.  He 
raised  his  head  after  a  moment;  while  the 
priest  withdrew  a  little,  and  the  brothers 
faced  each  other. 

"He  has  been  dead  some  time,"  said 
Louis,  in  a  low  tone. 

"That  is  what  I  feared,"  observed  the 
priest.  "  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
his  soul!" 

At  those  words  horror  of  another  sort 
seized  upon  the  soul  of  Sebastian,  tingling 
through  all  his  veins  and  benumbing  his 
senses.  For  suddenly  he  realized  the 
immensity,  the  infinitude  of  all  that  had 
been  neglected  in  the  rush  of  affairs  that 
had  but  lately  seemed  all  important.  And 
now  these  affairs  of  yesterday  were  as 
nothing,  and  something  supremely  im- 
portant had  happened  to  the  soul  that 
had  escaped  into  life. 

"Oh,  poor  father,"  cried  Sebastian, — 
"dear,  dear  father!"  And  it  seemed  as  if 
all  the  pity  and  tenderness  of  his  nature 
were  compressed  into  that  exclamation. 

Louis,  regarding  him  intently,  came 
forward,  took  his  hand  and  looked  into 
his  face. 


"It  is  a  dreadful  blow,  old  fellow!" 
he  said. 

"The  most  dreadful  part  is  that  he" 
(pointing  mechanically  toward  the  priest) 
"  was  too  late." 

Louis  bent  his  head,  while  Sebastian 
asked: 

"And  you  are  sure  that  there  is  no 
hope   of   his   having   been   alive   when — " 

Louis  turned  away. 

"I  have  asked  Doctor  Martin  to  come," 
he  answered.  "He  will  make  another 
examination.  And"  (pausing  to  hsten  to 
the  opening  of  the  street  door  below) 
"here  he  is  now!" 

Louis  went  to  meet  him  in  the  hall. 

"I  am  sorry,  Doctor,"  he  said,  "to 
have  given  you  the  trouble  of  coming; 
for  the  veriest  tyro  could  tell  that  life 
has  been  some  time  extinct." 

Nevertheless  there  was  a  flicker  of  hope 
in  Sebastian's  heart  as  the  great  physician 
made  a  far  more  careful  and  exhaustive 
examination  than  Louis  had  done. 

"  I  am  forced  to  agree  with  you,  Doctor," 
he  replied,  addressing  the  second  son; 
"though  the  appearances  of  death  are 
sometimes  deceptive." 

As  they  descended  the  stairs  together, 
Sebastian  said  to  Louis: 

"Perhaps  Doctor  Martin  will  be  the 
better  for  some  refreshment.  Will  you  see 
to  that,   Louis?" 

The  same  invitation  was  extended  to 
the  priest;  but  he  declined,  remarking 
that  he  had  yet  to  say  Mass.  Sebastian 
pressed  into  his  hand  a  sum  of  money  for 
Masses.  "Have  them  said  as  soon  as 
possible,"  he  begged;  and  the  priest,  after 
a  few  words  of  sympathy,  and  promising 
to  return  again,  took  his  leave. 

Going  to  the  phone,  Sebastian  then 
notified  his  brother  Alfred;  and,  that 
done,  re-entered  the  silent  room,  and, 
throwing  himself  down,  prayed  as  he  had 
not  prayed  at  least  since  his  college  days; 
striving  to  calm,  if  he  might,  the  aching 
at  his  heart.  He  remained  there  undis- 
turbed —  for  Louis  was  still  detained 
with    his    fellow-physician    below- —  until 
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the    arrival     of     Alfred     and     his     wife. 

The  former  was  a  pale  manj  with  hair 
that  scarcely  differed  from  the  yellow 
tint  of  his  puffy  cheeks,  and  a  manner 
dull  and  pompous.  He  was  naturally  as 
much  disturbed  by  the  tragic  happening 
of  the  night  as  it  was  possible  for  such  a 
nature  as  his  to  be.  The  wife,  lithe  and 
agile,  and  with  a  surplus  of  energy  in  her 
attenuated  person,  began  at  once  to 
interest  herself  in  the  affairs. 

"It  is  all  so  very  dreadful,  Sebastian!" 
she  cried.  "You  must  tell  us  everything 
when  you  feel  able." 

Her  tone,  somehow,  implied  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  which  Alfred  and  she 
should  have^heard  earlier;  and  Sebastian 
said  gravely: 

"There  is  very  little  to  tell.  The  doctor 
believes — it  was  very  sudden." 

"You  poor,  poor  boy!"  said  the  lady. 
"You  shall  not  tell  us  anything  more. 
But  have  ihcy  been  notified?" 

"They?  My  God,  no!"  replied  Sebas- 
tian, with  a  groan.  For  so  long  it  had 
been  his  custom  to  spare  them  everything 
unpleasant  that,  in  his  present  dazed 
condition,  he  forgot  the  very  essential 
duty  of  letting  his  mother  and  sister  know. 
He  recoiled  from  the  task  with  an  inde- 
scribable dread. 

"  I  will  send  a  telegram  at  once!"  he  said. 

"No:  Alfred  will  do  it,"  his  sister-in-law 
answered.  "You  really  must  not  attempt 
to  do  any  more." 

"I  will  do  that,"  he  said  resolutely; 
and,  going  into  his  father's  study,  he  wrote 
out  the  dispatch. 

Louis,  coming  in  and  leaning  over  his 
shoulder,  made  the  suggestion  that  he 
should  send  a  first  one,  saying  simply: 
"Come  at  once.    Father  ill." 

This  being  done,  Sebastian  wandered 
restlessly  about  without  any  definite 
idea  in  his  mind  save  that  of  wonder  as 
to  how  his  mother  and  Margie  would  re- 
ceive the  shocking  news.  His  mind  dwelt 
longest,  perhaps,  upon  the  latter.  With 
a  passionate  gush  of  tenderness,  he 
remembered    her    as    a   little,    fair-haired 


child    running   to   the   door   to   meet   her 
father. 

In  the  fever  of  restlessness  that  was 
upon  him,  he  again  entered  the  study 
where  his  father  had  been  busy  during  the 
last  hours  of  his  earthly  existence.  He 
saw  the  table  was  strewn  with  papers 
upon  which  his  father  had  been  working; 
and,  by  an  indefinable  impulse,  he  swept 
them  all  into  the  drawer  and  possessed 
himself  of  the  key.  Remembering  the  hint 
which  his  father  had  thrown  out  in 
their  last  conversation,  concerning  certain 
difficulties  with  which  Sebastian,  in  case 
of  an  emergency,  would  have  to  deal, 
it  seemed  essential  that  he  should  have 
the  clue  to  their  nature,  if  such  clue  were 
to  be  found  amongst  those  papers. 

The  day  that  followed  seemed  inter- 
minable to  Sebastian.  Mrs.  Alfred  glided 
about  from  one  -room  to  another,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  one  of  her  servants 
whom  she  had  brought  thither,  put  the 
house  in  order  for  the  coming  of  its 
mistress;  while  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
prayed  in  the  room  with  the  dead.  Toward 
evening  Sebastian  sat  with  his  two 
brothers  in  the  aimless  fashion  that  belongs 
to  such  occasions,  vaguely  noting  that 
Alfred  was  scarcely  less  dull  and  flaccid 
than  usual,  and  Louis  restless  and  uneasy. 
It  was  the  former  who  inquired,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  his  younger  brother: 

"Didn't  you  notice  any  symptoms  in 
poor  father  that  could  have  prepared 
you  for  the  sad  ending?" 

"What's  the  use  of  interjecting  adjec- 
tives, Alfred?"  put  in  Louis,  irritably;  but 
Sebastian  responded  to  the  inquiry  after 
an  instant  of  hesitation: 

"1  can't  say  that  I  noticed  anything 
very  marked,  except  that  he  complained 
of  finding  the  weather  oppressive,  and 
took  my  arm  in  going  up  the  steps.  Then 
there  was,  perhaps,  a  rather  unusual  way 
of  talking." 

"Way  of  talking?"  echoed  Alfred,  taking 
out  a  cigar,  which  he  began  to  light  with 
an  exasperating  deliberation.  The  pro- 
ceeding jarred   upon   Sebastian.     To   him 
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it  seemed  incongruous,  under  the  circum- 
stances; but  he  shook  off  the  feeling,  and 
condescended  to  give  the  information 
asked  for. 

"Father  talked  a  good  deal,",  he  said, 
"about  the  business  and  its  responsibil- 
ities, which  he  considered  were  too  much 
for  one  person.  He  seemed  to  regret  that 
you  two  were  not  members  of  the  firm." 

Alfred  puffed  meditatively  at  his  cigar 
and  nodded,  as  he  observed: 

"Just   what   my   wife   was  telling  me." 

Louis  said  nothing,  but,  folding  one 
nervous  hand  over  the  other,  looked  at 
thern  as  though  he  were  engaged  in  con- 
sidering their  anatomical  structure. 

"I  suggested,"  continued  Sebastian, 
"that  he  should  have  gone  to  Newport 
with  the  others,  as  I  had  frequently  urged 
him  to  do.  But  he  declared  that  such 
procedure  would  have  been  impossible, 
since  it  left  me  alone." 

Alfred  looked  uneasy.  He  took  the 
cigar  from  his  mouth. 

"If  such  is  the  case,"  he  said,  "and  no 
one  was  better  qualified  to  judge  than 
our  lament — "  (he  glanced  at  Louis  and 
suppressed  the  adjective)  "than  father,  it 
is  a  bad  business.  What  will  you  do  now? 
What  will  any  of  us  do?  For  should  the 
business  go  to  the  wall,  our  professional 
incomes — I  speak  for  Louis  and  myself — 
will  be  insufficient  for  everyday  demands." 

"What  will  you  do?  Why,  whatever  you 
think  best,  of  course,"  observed  Sebastian. 

But  here  Louis  put  aside  both  speakers 
definitely. 

"You,  Sebastian,"  he  said,  "have  been 
for  some  time  past — and  you  know  it — 
the  real  head  of  the  business;  in  fact, 
the  only  one  that  counted." 

A  flame  shot  forth  from  the  eyes  of 
Sebastian  for  an  instant.  Who  does  not 
like  .to  find  his  capacity  recognized  at  its 
full  value!  But  it  died  in  an  instant,  in 
a  wave  of  half-remorseful  pity  for  the 
dead  man  who  had  done  his  best  and 
yet  of  whom  this  could  be  said.  Sebastian 
felt  resentful  against  Louis  for  having  put 
it  into  words,  though  he  had  a  different 


sort  of  resentment  against  Alfred,  who 
had  denied  his  competency.  The  last- 
named  shook  his  head  portentously. 

"I  hope  you  are  right,  Louis,"  he  said. 
"But  my  wife  is  quite  of  my  opinion: 
that  it  is  too  great  responsibility  to  be 
thrown  upon  a  young  man  like  Sebastian." 

"A  man  does  not  feel  so  very  young 
at  twenty-eight,"  murmured  Sebastian, 
thinking  how  much  older  he  felt  than  one 
at  least  of  the  two  men  before  him,  and 
what  a  burden  of  difficult  decisions  and 
weighty  aft'airs  he  had  borne  upon  his 
shoulders.  Indeed,  the  chief  misgiving 
that  he  now  felt  was  the  difficulty  of 
coping  with  just  such  an  attitude  of  mind 
on  the  part  of  some,  both  within  and 
without,  of  the  family.  Men  who  had  been 
dealing  with  him  for  months  past,  under 
the  shadow  of  his  father's  age  and  expe- 
rience, might  now  distrust  him.  As  he 
sat  back  in  his  chair  and  surveyed  his 
brothers,  he  had  a  feeling  that  he  might 
discover  in  Alfred  —  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  in  his  wife  —  an  officious  and 
perhaps  actively  interfering  critic.  It 
was  a  relief  to  find,  even  though  it  was  a 
shock  to  hear  it  baldly  stated,  that  Louis 
understood  the  situation. 

The  latter,  in  answer  to  what  Alfred 
had  observed  last,  exclaimed: 

"Those  things  have  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  a  man's  age,  unless  in  the  sense 
that  a  preference  should  generally  be 
accorded  to  youth!" 

While  Alfred  gasped  at  this  revolu- 
tionary statement,  Louis  went  on  to 
explain: 

"I  am  not  undervaluing  anything  that 
age  can  give  us.  But  it  seems  to  me  tha|: 
in  our  complex  modern  system,  especially 
where  commercial  matters  are  concerned^ 
only  a  young  man  can  cppe  with  the 
difficulties," 

Alfred  smiled  incredulously. 

"Was  it  age  or  was  it  youth  that  placed 
Wilmot  &  Co.  where  it  is?"  he  inquired, 
sententiously. 

"I  presume  that  father  was  a  young 
man   when   he    laid    its   foundations   and 
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did  the  strenuous  work,"  Louis  replied. 
And,  with  the  first  touch  of  feeling  that 
he  had  shown  during  the  interview,  he 
added:  "No  one  could  be  farther  than 
I  from  undervaluing  what  he  has  done 
for  us  all,  and  what  we  have  lost  in  him. 
I  can't  think  calmly  of  it  yet.  But, 
nevertheless,  as  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion, Sebastian  holds  it  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand." 

There  was  a  perceptible  pause  of  some 
moments,  during  which  Alfred  smoked 
in  a  plainly  dissenting  silence,  which  he 
was  the  first  to  break. 

"To  go  back  to  where  we  started,"  he 
said:  "so  you  did  not  notice  any  alarming 
symptoms  in  the  deceased?" 

"No,"  answered  Sebastian.  "I  sat  with 
him  during  the  evening,  and  he  seemed 
much  as  usual.  Later,  unable  to  sleep 
myself,  and  feeling  somehow  uneasy,  I 
went  to  his  door,  and  found  that  he  had 
not  gone  to  bed  but  was  in  his  study. 
I  asked  him  if  he  felt  ill.  He  replied 
in  the  negative,  seeming  annoyed  at  my 
presence,  which  had  disturbed  him  in 
some  work  he  was  doing." 

It  was  now  Louis'  turn  to  ask: 

"  You  don't  happen  to  know  the  nature 
of  that  work?" 

"I  do  not,"  Sebastian  answered. 

"  I  am  asking  from  a  professional  point 
of  view,  of  course,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"For  I  suspect  that  it  was  some  pertur- 
bation of  mind,  probably  over  a  difficult 
point  of  business,  that,  together  with  the 
heat  and  over-fatigue,  caused  dissolution." 

"Regrets  are  useless,"  said  Sebastian; 
"but  I  wish  we  had  all  persuaded  him  to 
go  away,  even  at  the  risk  of  my  wrecking 
the  business  in  the  meantime." 

The  sarcasm  was  intended  for  those 
,  (including  nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
family)  who  had  agreed  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  David  Wilmot  to  go  to  the 
sea,  or  to  leave  town  at  all,  in  that 
unusually  busy  time. 

"  I  advised  him  to  that  effect  some 
months  ago,"  said  Louis;  "but,  as  you 
say,  regrets  are  useless  now." 


The  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
thOs  appearance  of  Mrs.  Alfred. 

"A  telegram  has  just  come  for  you, 
Sebastian." 

He  took  it,  and  read  aloud: 

"We  can  not  reach  the  city  until 
seven  in  the  morning.  A  slight  accident 
to  train  has  caused  delay.       Margie." 

Sebastian  turned  to  the  window,  away 
from  the  prying  eyes  that  were  reading 
the  signs  of  suffering  on  his  face.  For  the 
thought  of  that  home-coming  was  as  acid 
on  a  raw  wound. 

"God  help  them!"  he  murmured;  while 
Mrs.  Alfred,  following  him  over  to  the 
window  and  laying  a  hand  on  his  arm, 
said: 

"You  mustn't  feel  a  bit  anxious.  Alfred 
and  I  will  see  to  everything.  And  we'll 
meet  the  dear  ones  at  the  train." 

"I  thought,"  said  Sebastian,  "of  going 
there  myself." 

"No,  no!"  she  rejoined.  "I  can  see  that 
you  are  quite  unnerved  by  this  awful 
shock.  It  is  better  that,  in  so  public  a 
place  as  the  station,  they  should  be  met 
by  Alfred,  who  is  always  calm  and  com- 
posed. You  see,  we  want  to  spare  you 
everything  we  can." 

"Arrange  it  as  you  like,"  said  Sebastian, 
wearily.  For  he  did  not  feel  equal  to  a 
contest;  and,  after  all,  it  could  not  matter 
very  much. 

He  left  the  room  and  went  upstairs 
again,  where  he  joined  the  Sisters  in  the 
recitation  of  the  Rosary, — with  the  wish, 
overmastering  everything  else,  that  he,  that 
they  all,  had  given  more  attention  to  these 
matters,  and  had  been  less  exclusively 
occupied  with  the  fleeting  affairs  of  time. 

It  was,  therefore,  at  the  door  only  that 
Sebastian  received  the  two  travel-worn 
and  grief-stricken  women.  He  took  his 
mother  into  his  arms,  looking  down  at  her 
from  his  height  with  love  and  tenderness, 
but  saying  little, — as  indeed  there  was 
little  to  be  said.  Although  Mrs.  Wilmot 
comported  herself  more  calmly  than  might 
have  been  expected,  she  waved  aside  the 
suggestion,  made  by  Louis,  that  she  should 
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take  at  least  a  cup  of  coffee  before  visit- 
ing the  chamber  of  death. 

She  began  to  ascend  the  stairs  alone, 
and  with  something  of  her  wonted  im- 
petuosity. Sebastian  followed,  putting  his 
arm  about  Margie,  who  was  shivering, 
and  drew  her  close  to  his  side,  as  if 
striving  to  give  her  warmth  and  comfort. 
When  they  had  reached  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  the  girl  laid  her  head  against  her 
brother  and  sobbed  convulsively.  It  was 
but  for  a  moment.  Mastering  herself  by 
a  brave  effort,  she  went  after  her  mother 
into  the  silent  room,  where  the  Sisters 
rose  to  greet  them.  Mrs.  Wilmot  advanced 
straight  to  the  bier,  and,  after  a  long 
gaze  into  the  familiar  features,  with  their 
new  repose  and  dignity,  sank  upon  her 
knees,  where  she  was  joined  by  the  weeping 
Margie.  Sebastian  stole  softly  away  from 
the  door  and  down  to  where  Louis  was 
pacing  the  hall.  He  looked  around  f(^r 
Alfred;  but  the  latter  had  fled  from  the 
too  painful  scene,  and  vSebastian  heard 
his  voice  in  conference  with  his  wife  in 
the  living  room. 

(To  be  continued.) 


My  Life  as  an  Anglican  Minister. 


BY    J.    P.    H. 


The  Inner  Shrine. 


BY    MARY    T.    LOUGHLIN. 


^T  is  enough,  my  fouI — wc  will  not  stay 
To  stumble  on   l)y   hruiring  briar  and  stone, 

Fronting   the  half-seen   perils  of  our  way 

Fog-bound,  with  dimming  lanthorn,  and  alone. 

It  is  enough,   miy  soul — the  day  is  long, 
And  ever  come  the  foes  of  our  resolve 

Weaving  new^  subtleties  of  right  and   wrong 
To  hold  us  in  the  snares  we  strive  to  solve. 

It  is  enough,  my  soul — seek  w-e  our  shrine. 
The  still  and  sacred  cell  within  our  heart; 

There  newly  filled,  our  lamp  again  will  shine, 
And  with  its  brightness  cleave  the  mist  apart. 

There  let  us  turn,  my  soul,  and  rest  a  space. 

The   Spirit   heavenly-kind   awaits   us   there, 
And  faint  like  incense  round  His  dw^elling-place 

Lingers   the   perfume   of  our   morning   prayer. 


Ill, 


^  I  '^HE  transition  from  my  quiet  country 
-^  parish,  with  its  two  mission  chapels 
and  its  accompanying  joys  and  perils, 
to  a  large  parish  in  the  midst  of  a  big 
Eastern  city,  was,  to  put  it  mildly, 
startling.  The  soft  wash  of  the  waves  on 
the  beach  through  the  summer  months 
and  their  wild  rage  in  the  winter's  storms 
made  way  for  the  roar  of  the  traffic  over 
the  stone-paved  streets.  The  long  sweeps 
of  green  fields  and  the  soft  shade  of  tree- 
bordered  roads,  with  here  stately  villas 
and  there  comfortable  farmsteads,  were 
replaced  by  lofty  buildings  and  dusty 
pavements.  The  church  —  a  fine  stone 
edihce,  seating  about  eight  hundred 
people,  —  with  its  parish  buildings,  was 
situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  business 
district :  huge  commercial  blocks  and 
markets  surrounded  it  on  every  side,  and 
the  sight  of  a  tree  was  something  to  be 
longed  for.  There  was  a  rectory  almost 
big  enough  for  a  hotel;  a  parish  house 
with  innumerable  suites  of  rooms  for 
guilds  and  societies;  an  assembly  hall, 
choir  rooms,  and  sacristies.  Between  these 
and  the  church  was  a  chapel  seating  two 
hundred  or  more  people. 

The  church  was  a  beautifully  decorated 
and  perfectly  equipped  Gothic  building, 
with  a  deep  choir  and  sanctuary,  A 
Si 0,000  organ,  with  a  finely  drilled  choir 
of  forty  men  and  boys,  furnished  the 
music,  which  was  of  the  highest  order. 
The  congregation  on  Sunday  mornings 
included  the  governor  and  his  staff  —  it 
was  in  the  capital  city,  —  and  nearly  all 
the  social  magnates  of  the  town.  Many 
of  these  were  refined  people  of  wealth 
and  education.  In  the  evening  the  church 
was  filled  with  a  mixed  crowd  of  the 
devout  —  those  who  still  held  to  the 
oldtime  rule  of  "church  twice  a  day 
o'  Sundays"  —  and    the    genus    "ecclesi- 
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astical  hobo."  This,  of  course,  required 
careful  preparation  of  sermons;  those 
in  the  morning  must  be  intellectually 
satisfactory  to  university  men,  while  those 
in  the  evening  must  be  of  a  mission  char- 
acter in  order  to  appeal  to  the  popular 
mind. 

I  began  work  on  Quinquagesima  Sun- 
day, with  one  assistant  curate.  Through 
Lent,  there  were  twenty-two  services  each 
week,  with  a  whirl  of  guild  meetings  every 
evening.  The  parishioners  tendered  me . 
a  reception,  at  which  I  met  a  host  of 
people,  who  one  and  all  vowed  a  never- 
dying  loyalty  to  me.  Quite  true,  I  found 
myself  wondering  how  I  should  ever 
recognize  one-fourth  of  them  when  I  met 
them  in  broad  daylight.  Nevertheless,  I 
went  to  bed,  after  it  was  all  over,  feeling 
very  much,  I  fancy,  as  a  lord  bishop  must 
feel  immediately  after  his  enthronement. 

The  first  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to 
get  possession  of  the  parish  register  of 
communicants,  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
other  records  of  official  acts  of  my  prede- 
cessor, and  which,  strangely  enough,  he 
had  carried  off  with  him.  When  I  did  get 
hold  of  these  books,  I  literally  tor^  my 
hair.  Of  all  the  jumbles  of  interlineations 
and  omissions  —  principally  the  latter, — 
I  have  never  seen  the  like  before  or  since. 
In  the  record  of  baptisms  occurred  blank 
spaces  for  the  ultimate  entry  of  names 
of  children  and  adults  baptized  in  former 
days;  but,  alas!  I  could  never  find  out 
who  they  were.  Here  and  there  the  names 
of  both  sponsors  and  parents  were  left 
out.  Marriages  and  funerals  also  were 
very  carelessly  entered.  The  visiting  Hst 
was  a  nightmare  of  inaccuracy,  in  a  hand- 
writing fearful  and  wonderful  to  behold. 
Every  morning  I  would  tuck  it  into  my 
pocket,  take  my  hat,  and  start  out  with 
great  dignity  to  look  up  the  families 
recorded,  often  to  find  that  many  of  them 
had  not  lived  at  the  address  given  for 
years  past, — indeed,  some  of  the  buildings 
had  been  torn  down.  A  number  of  the 
people  had  never  been  in  the  church,  and, 
in  fact,  did  not  know  where  it  was;    in 


one  or  two  instances   I   found   myself  in 
a  colony  of  Jews. 

The  evenings  I  devoted  to  the  various 
societies  with  imposing  names  that  were 
listed  to  meet  in  the  parish  building.  The 
altar  society  apparently  was  made  up  of 
an  elderly  pious  widow  with  ritualistic 
proclivities,  and  a  young  woman  whose 
sympathies  were  with  the  opposite  school 
of  thought;  all  the  other  members  were 
merely  "flying  buttresses,"  contributing 
a  yearly  due,  and  loudly  referring  to  "our 
guild."  The  red-letter  guild  of  the  parish 
was  an  organization  of  men  known  as 
Chapter  —  something  or  other  —  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  my  first  meeting  with  them,  I 
prepared  a  "taking"  address,  which  I 
afterward  delivered,  with  much  unction, 
to  a  gathering  of  four  men  and  a  boy! 
This  was  a  good  showing;  for  later  on 
I  found  that  rarely  more  than  two  turned 
up  at  the  "meetings."  Indeed,  this 
"chapter"  seemed  made  up  of  very  short 
paragraphs.  On  one  or  two  occasions 
there  was  present  only  one  old  enthusiast, 
who,  like  Dundreary's  bird  of  a  feather, 
"flocked  by  himself,"  opened  the  meeting, 
read  the  minutes,  and  duly  adjourned  it. 
Under  the  pledge  of  membership,  each 
brother  must  bring  at  least  one  young 
man  to  church  every  Sunday,  —  an  old 
man  would  do.  I  observed,  however,  that 
the  loud  boasts  of  this  same  good  man 
that  he  at  least  fulfilled  his  obligation 
were  based  upon  his  "roping"  of  one 
particular  youth  each  week  and  lugging 
him  off  to  church.  It  was  really  pathetic 
to  see  this  unfortunate  boy  exercising  the 
most  elaborate  caution  in  order  to  avoid 
the  pursuit  of  this  pitiless,  old  provost- 
marshal. 

The  most  effective  organization,  how- 
ever, was  a  mothers'  meeting,  where 
numbers  of  poor  working-women  met  one 
evening  in  every  week  to  make  various 
garments  for  themselves,  the  material 
being  furnished  free  by  the  society;  while 
their  little  children  were  cared  for  by 
some  of   the  young  ladies  of   the  parish, 
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in  an  adjoining  apartment.  These  women 
crowded  three  big  rooms,  and  were  super- 
vised and  directed  by  my  ceHbate  curate 
and  three  old  maids, — yet  it  was  a  mothers' 
meeting!  Apart  from  the  charitable  work 
accomplished,  numbers  of  children  were, 
through  this  organization,  brought  to 
I  baptism;  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  were 
presented  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 

Soon  after  I  became  rector  of  this 
parish,  I  learned  my  third  vital  lesson, 
and  that  on  the  boasted  vestry  system 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  I  had  always 
regarded  that  as  an  ideal,  perfect  in  con- 
ception and  honored  by  years  of  trial; 
pastor  and  laity  working  together  for 
God  and  the  church;  the  former  relieved 
of  all  carping  cares  arising  from  financial 
matters,  and  so  left  free  to  devote  himself 
to  the  spiritual  work;  while  the  latter 
were  doubly  bound  to  parochial  interests 
by  their  office.  What  a  dream  it  was! 
But,  oh,  the  awakening!  My  vestry  was 
composed  of  able  and  successful  business 
men  of  unquestioned  probity — two  were 
vState  officers,  one  a  railway  official,  one 
a  banker,  one  a  great  legal  authority,  and 
the  other  two  were  merchants, — and  what 
more  could  one  ask  for?  When  I  took 
charge,  I  had  been  assured  that  the  parish 
was  in  a  fine  financial  condition,  and  with 
a  roseate  future  before  it.  Imagine  my 
dismay  when,  at  the  first  meeting,  I 
learned  that  we  were  carrying  a  debt  of 
$10,000;  that  an  additional  $1000  expen- 
diture had  to  be  made  in  repairs  on  the 
rectory;  that  $3000  lay  buried  in  un- 
collected pew-rents;  that  $500  had  to  be 
borrowed  on  a  note  for  current  expenses; 
that  each  time  the  cheque  for  my  salary 
was  drawn,  the  treasurer  had  to  "cover 
it"  with  his  personal  cheque;  and  that 
the  last  year's  coal  bill — about  $600 — had 
not  yet  been  paid!  Worse  than  all,  the 
people  were  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
lamentable  condition  of  affairs. 

I  tried  to  face  conditions,  and  began  by 
dismissing  my  assistant,  lest  they  fail  in 
the  payment  of  his  salary  and  so  embar- 
rass him.     Then  began  the  hardest  work 


I  have  ever  done  in  my  life.  From  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  one  and  two 
o'clock  of  the  next  morning,  I  was  busied 
in  the  church,  with  my  correspondence, 
vilsiting  the  poor  and  sick,  fussing  with  a 
lot  of  foolish  societies;  and,  with  tired 
body  and  aching  head,  bending  over  my 
theological  books  far  into  the  night, 
preparing  sermons  and  instructions.  •  I 
could  never  open  my  mail  in  the  morning 
without  finding  two  or  three  dunning 
letters  for  parish  bills,  nor  even  pass  down 
one  of  the  business  streets  without  encoun- 
tering some  irate  tradesman  clamoring 
for  his  "account  long  past  due."  Mean- 
while, because  of  the  central  location  of 
the  church,  I  was  called  out  at  all  hours 
to  minister  to  the  distressed,  and,  what 
was  more  trying,  to  sit  in  my  office  and 
patiently   listen   to   their   tales   of   woe. 

The  limit  was  reached,  however,  when, 
about  eighteen  months  after  I  came,  the 
treasurer  reported  another  deficit  of  $i50f), 
and  also  presented  a  duly  audited  bill  of 
$75  for  a  wrought-iron  lamp  erected  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Lady  Chapel— about 
as  necessary  an  expense  as  to  pave  the 
church  porch  with  silver  dollars.  Then 
it  was  that  I  avowed  my  intention  of 
making  the  whole  shameful  condition 
known  to  the  parishioners.  Were  these 
men  to  conduct  their  private  business  upon 
such  lines,  they  would  soon  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 
From  that  time  on,  the  relations  between 
the  rector  and  the  vestry  were,  to  speak 
mildly,  "strained."  I  then  realized  that 
the  vestry  system  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  is  a  whited  sepulchre,  a 
fond  dream,  an  ignis  fatuus,  —  and  I  a 
fool  ever  to  have  put  faith  in  it. 

Then  came  the  inevitable  ritual  fuss. 
It  all  hinged  upon  the  use  of  altar  lights. 
One  party  wanted  to  overload  the  altar 
with  candles  until  it  looked  like  a 
Christmas-tree:  while  another  set  would 
tramp  out  of  church  in  the  middle  of 
"Mass,"  or  ostentatiously  sit  in  their 
pews  with  stony  faces  through  the  entire 
service,  because  there  were  any  lights  at 
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all.  My  predecessor  tried  to  make  the 
passage  between  Charybdis  and  Scylla 
by  setting  a  pair  of  branch  candlesticks 
on  little  spindly  pedestals  at  either  end 
of  the  altar,  but  not  on  it.  I  promptly 
fell  over  one  of  the  things  soon  after  I 
came,  and  then  put  the  lights  in  their 
proper  place.  Then  the  storm  burst. 
Everything  short  of  downright  ribaldry 
and  indecency  was  said  upon  the  subject, 
until  even  the  children  took  it  up.  The 
end  came  at  last,  when  sullen  murmurs 
took  definite  form  in  malicious  attacks 
upon  me  personally.  Disheartened  and 
disgusted,  with  all  my  dreams  shattered, 
and  brought  face  to  face  with  the  spectre 
of  Protestantism  that  hitherto  had  hidden 
behind  stately  ceremonial  and  glorious 
music,  I  resigned. 

Looking  back  to  those  days,  I  can  not 
recall  a  single  memory  i)leasant  to  con- 
template. It  was  all  a  miserable  grind, 
a  pitiful  effort  to  prop  up  and  further  a 
hopeless  cause.  Sleepless  nights  and  care- 
worn days  arc  all  that  I  can  remember, 
beyond  a  great,  an  overwhelming  disap- 
pointment that  embittered  me  and  shat- 
tered hopes  that  had  become  dearer  to 
me  than  life  itself.  I  learned,  however, 
by  a  hideous  experience,  that  when  the 
Episcopal  Church  evolved  the  vestry 
system,  she  forged  a  chain  of  steel  and 
committed  it  to  the  guardianship  of  a 
pitiless  monster  that  soon  constituted 
itself  her  jailer  and  tyrant.  The  laymen 
are  called  in  and  given  power  to  help, 
but  all  too  soon  they  wrest  that  power 
to  rule  or  ruin  the  very  pastor  whose 
hands  they  were  chosen  to  uphold.  In 
place  of  Louis'  dictum,  "  I  am  the  State," 
they  say,  with  all  the  insolence  of  the 
usurper,  "We  are  the  parish" — and  the 
pastor  is  our  hired  man. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


The  Fruits  of  Patience. 


BY    JOSEPH    CARMICIIAEL. 


It  is  a  provoking  and  perplexing  truth 
in  relation  to  criticism  that  none  but  an 
enthusiast  can  understand  an  enthusiast, 
and  of  all  critics  an  enthusiast  is  the 
worst. — John  Churton  Collins. 


n^HE  director  of  the  amateur  choral 
-^  society  had  fixed  upon  Mendels- 
sohn's "Elijah"  as  a  suitable  study  for 
the  previous  winter  term;  and,  now  that 
Easter  was  over,  a  public  performance 
was  being  given  in  the  spacious  Town 
Hall.  Petersea,  though  owning  but  some 
ten  thousand  citizens,  had  no  small  repu- 
tation as  a  musical  centre.  It  could  boast 
of  several  well-trained  choirs  belonging 
to  its  various  denominations  of  Christians, 
but  none  surpassed  in  popular  estimation 
that  of  the  noble  church  of  which  the 
numerous  Catholics  of  the  place  were  so 
justly  proud.  For  with  Catholics,  music 
must  needs  take  an  important  place  in 
the  worship  of  God;  and  while  the 
Petersea  Catholics  had  for  more  years 
than  ordinary  folk  could  recall  been  cele- 
brated for  the  cultured  rendering  of  God's 
praises  in  their  church,  their  Presbyterian 
brethren  had  been  content,  until  com- 
paratively recent  times,  with  the  lifeless, 
drawling  chant  of  the  metrical  psalms 
still  in  vogue  in  many  of  the  country 
districts  of  Scotland. 

True,  there  had  been  an  awakening; 
and  now  an  organ,  even  in  a  Free  Church, 
was  no  longer  stigmatized  as  "the  Deil's 
kist  o'  whustles,"  but  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  services;  and  choirs  of  youths 
and  maidens  led  the  service  of  praise  with 
taste  and  skill.  Music  henceforth  began 
to  take  hold  of  the  public  mind,  and  in 
every  home  might  be  heard  "the  voice 
of  melody"-  uplifted  in  stirring  strains. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  sprang  musical 
meetings,  concerts,  and  finally  a  full- 
blown choral  society  under  a  professional 
director  from  the  county  town.*  In  this 
society,  as  might  be  expected.  Catholics 
were  particularly  prominent;  in  numbers 
and  proficiency,  St.  Mary's  choir  far  out- 
shone any  other. 

The    performance    of    "Elijah"    was    a 
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more  ambitious  attempt  than  had  yet 
been  made  by  the  society.  Although  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  provide  prin- 
cipals for  the  solo  parts  from  among  the 
local  members,  it  was  judged  best  to 
entrust  these  to  professional  singers, 
whose  rendering,  besides  stamping  the 
performance  with  a  character  of  distinc- 
tion, might  prove  educationally  useful  to 
future  soloists  of  Petersea. 

Elsie  Grant  was  the  most  promising 
of  these.  She  was  the  leading  alto  of 
the  Catholic  choir,  possessing  a  beautiful 
voice,  and  skill  in  using  it.  To  her  musical 
soul  the  oratorio  was  productive  of  in- 
tense enjoyment.  She  had  studied  up  the 
different  solos  as  well  as  her  own  part 
in  the  choruses,  so  that  she  might  fully 
appreciate  the  treat  in  store  for  her.  She 
was  but  seventeen,  otherwise  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  director  would  have  chosen 
her  as  one  of  the  principals;  for  she  was 
his  favorite  pupil,  for  whom  he  was  wont 
to  prophesy  to  himself  a  brilliant  future. 
Yet  so  humbly  did  she  estimate  her  powers 
that  she  would  have  been  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  taking  her  seat  in  the  front 
rank  by  the  side  of  the  other  soloists. 

Of  all  the  numbers  of  the  tuneful 
oratorio,  the  great  alto  aria,  "O  rest  in 
the  Lord!"  had  always  specially  appealed 
to  Elsie,  and  was  one  she  often  sang.  Its 
lovely  melody  had  never  seemed  so  per- 
fectly entrancing  as  now,  rendered  by  a 
voice  of  exquisite  tone,  with  a  prayerful 
reverence  and  restrained  fervor  which 
touched  all  Hsteners.  "O  rest  in  the  Lord! 
Wait  patiently  for  Him,  and  He  shall 
give  thee  thy  heart's  desire.  Commit  thy 
way  unto  Him  and  trust  in  Him."  With 
the  lingering  phrases  of  the  lovely  melody 
the  words  struck  the  girl  with  deeper 
significance  than  ever  before.  Rest, 
patience,  confident  trust  in  God! 

What  was  that  desire?  Jason  Grant 
was  a  Presbyterian  when  he  had  met  her 
mother  long  ago  at  the  rehearsals  of  the 
Glee  Club  of  which  they  were  members. 
Both  loved  music  dearly,  and  had  be- 
queathed that  love  to  their  children,  when 


the  marriage  bond  had  imited  them. 
Mary  Grant  was  a  fervent  Catholic,  and 
her  husband  had  put  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  practice  of  religion  on  her  part 
or  on  that  of  the  sons  and  daughters  born 
to  them.  But  he  himself  had  by  degrees 
relinquished  the  regular  attendance  at 
his  own  church;  where  he  was  long  a 
leading  tenor  in  the  choir  gallery,  and  had 
practically  renounced  all  religion  as  absurd 
and  useless.  A  man  of  thoroughly  upright 
life,  he  gave  his  children  the  best  of 
examples  in  the  moral  virtues;  but  as  to 
anything  supernatural  in  his  ideas  and 
aims,  he  frankly  admitted  his  utter  dis- 
belief in  any  existence  beyond  this  present 
life.  There  was  no  attempt  to  influence 
his  children,  —  in  so  far,  he  was  worthy 
of  all  praise.  His  attitude  toward  religion 
was  simply  indifference. 

In  one  respect,  however,  he  showed 
unswerving  determination:  nothing  relat- 
ing to  religion  must  be  mentioned  in  his 
presence.  His  wife  and  children  had  long 
ago  learned  that  the  only  way  to  peace 
in  the  family  lay  in  the  careful  carrying 
out  of  this  his  one  peremptory  decree. 
That  observed,  nothing  could  destroy  the 
harmony  of  their  happy  home.  Needless 
to  say,  this  attitude  of  his  was  a  heavy 
cross  upon  them  all.  It  seemed  to  put 
their  father  out  of  the  pale  of  any  super- 
natural help,  except  a  manifest  miracle; 
and  for  that  none  dared  to  hope. 

This  state  of  things  was  distressing 
enough  while  the  man  was  in  health  and 
strength;  but  when  sickness  laid  him 
low  it  was  far  worse.  For  the  last  two 
or  three  months  he  had  been  incapable  of 
working  at  his  trade  as  a  jeweller;  and 
his  wife  and  family  knew,  though  he  did 
not,  that  his  disease  was  mortal.  Erom 
all  this  may  be  gathered  the  reason  of 
poor  little  Elsie's  grief. 

Jimmy,  Elsie's  sixteen-year-old  brother, 
played  viola  in  the  orchestra.  He,  like 
all  the  family,  was  musical  to  his  fingers' 
tips.  He  too,  like  them,  lamented  the 
state  of  his  father's  soul;  for  Jimmy  was 
an   exceptionally   regular   boy   in   all   his 
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religious  duties,  the  pride  of  his  pious 
mother's  heart.  As  the  two  walked  home 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  performance,  it 
was  but  natural  that  Elsie  should  confide 
to  her  brother  the  deep  impression  made 
upon  her  by  the  words  of  the  famous 
solo,  and  that  brother  and  sister  should 
animate  each  other  to  greater  confidence 
in  the  effects  of  the  never-failing  prayers 
of  the  entire  family  on  behalf  of  their 
beloved  father. 

"Well,  how  did  the  'Elijah'  go?"  was 
the  first  question  put  by  Jason  from  his 
pillowed  chair,  as  the  two  young  musicians 
appeared  in  the  living  room. 

"It  was  splendid,  dad!"  cried  enthu- 
siastic Jimmy. 

"Beautiful!"  was  Elsie's  answer,  "O 
father,  you  would  have  loved  'O  rest  in 
the  Lord!'  The  contralto's  voice  was 
magnificent,  and  she  sang  with  such 
feeling!" 

Jimmy  had  opened  his  case,  and  began 
softly  to  pick  out  the  air  on  his  instrument. 

"Sing  it  for  us,  lassie,"  said  her  father. 

And,  opening  the  harmonium,  Elsie 
sang  it  to  her  own  accompaniment,  while 
Jimmy's  viola  softly  crooned  an  impro- 
vised ohhligalo.  The  girl's  soul  made 
itself  felt  as  she  poured  forth  the  beautiful 
melody  which  had  impressed  upon  her 
so  deeply  the  sense  of  the  sacred  words 
it  enshrined. 

Jason  listened  intently.  For  a  moment 
or  two  he  was  silent  after  the  singing 
ceased.    Then  he  said  quietly: 

"Thank  you,  my  dear!" 

The  mother  and  the  younger  children 
had  crept  in  to  listen. 

"What  a  lovely  thing  it  is!"  cried  Mrs. 
Grant.  "You  put  in  that  ohbligato  very 
nicely,  Jimmy,"  she  went  on,  as  she 
patted  her  boy  lovingly  on  the  shoulder. 
"Where  did  you  find  it!" 

"Oh,  I  just  made  it  up  myself!"  was 
Jimmy's  shy  res}X)nse,  as  he  hastily  closed 
up  his  case,  with  the  air  of  preventing 
further  compliments. 

During  supper  there  were  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  events  of  the  evening, 


drawn  out  by  the  many  questions  which 

rose  to  the  tongues  of  budding  musicians, 

who   looked    forward    to    the    time    when 

they,    too,    might    bear    a    part    in    such 

absorbing     enjoyments.      Twelve-year-old 

Jessie   already   carolled    about   the   house 

with  a  voice  cler.r  as  a  flute;    she  would 

be  a  pure  soprano,  her  father  predicted. 

Sandy,    nearly    fifteen,    had    always   been 

left  in   the   background;    but  the   rather 

woolly  alto  voice  which  had  characterized 

his  early  years   showed   signs   of  settling 

into   a   tenor,    and    consequently   he   was 

rapidly  rising  in  family  esteem.    The  two 

younger    ones    were    as    yet    a    negligible 

quantity,  so  far  as  music  was  c  ncerned. 

Though  nothing  could  be  said  that  night 
on  the  subject,  be  sure  that  Elsie  lost 
no  time  in  sharing  with  her  mother  the 
consolation  she  had  reaped  from  the  hear- 
ing of  "O  rest  in  the  Lord!"  For  Mary 
Grant,  as  for  her  boy  and  girl,  the  aria 
became  the  means  of  a  stimulus  to  greater 
earnestness  in  prayer,  joined  to  greater 
patience  in  awaiting  its  results. 

Henceforward  the  boy  in  his  workshop, 
Elsie  bending  over  her  typewriter,  their 
mother  occupied  with  household  duties, 
lifted  up  hearts  from  time  to  time  to  that 
God  unto  whom  they  had  committed  their 
way,  that  He  might  bring  it  to  pass. 
Henceforward  their  visits  to  the  church, 
the  reception  of  the  Sacraments,  their 
frequent  prayers  for  the  granting  of  their 
"heart's  desire,"  were  animated  with  a 
greater  intensity  than  ever  before;  while 
a  steady  conviction  that  all  would  come 
right  some  day  took  possession  of  their 
patient,  loving  hearts. 

As  time  passed,  it  became  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  father's  life  was 
slowly  ebbing  away.  If  he  himself  was 
aware  of  it,  he  gave  no  sign.  Patiently  he 
bore  his  pains,  yet  no  tinge  of  religious 
resignation  appeared,  to  gladden  the 
watching  hearts  of  his  dear  ones. 

Mary  Grant  met  her  pastor  in  the 
street  one  day,  and  confided  to  him  her 
need  of  consolation  in  the  trouble  which 
he  well  knew  was  pressing  upon  her.    Her 
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husband  would  certainly  resent  any  sug- 
gestion of  fetching  in  a  minister  of  religion 
in  his  official  capacity;  but  the  thought 
occurred  to  her  that  Canon  Dalziel,  an 
ardent  musician,  and  her  husband  had 
many  interests  in  common.  Why  should 
not  the  priest  call  in  as  a  friend  to  ask 
after  the  invalid,  whom  he  had  long  known 
as  an  acquaintance?  She  made  known 
her  idea.  The  priest  was  not  enthusiastic 
as  to  any  satisfactory  result;  however, 
he  was  very  willing  to  gratify  her.  He 
promised  to  step  in  the  next  time  he 
passed  their  house. 

He  kept  his  promise,  and  was  received 
with  politeness,  but  with  no  sign  of  any 
spiritual  interest.  The  conversation  was 
wholly  occupied  with  musical  happenings, 
and  was  skilfully  guided  by  Jason  into 
purely  secular  channels — for  so  it  seemed 
to  the  priest.  He  took  his  leave,  somewhat 
disappointed  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
help  in  any  way  in  giving  real  consolation 
either  to  the  sufferer  or  to  those  who 
longed    so    earnestly    for    his  better  good. 

"My  father  was  delighted  with  your 
visit,  Canon,"  said  Jimmy  to  the  priest, 
as  he  doffed  his  cassock  in  the  sacristy  on 
the  following  Sunday;  for  the  youth  was 
a  regular  server  at  High  Mass.  "Mother 
asked  me  to  say  that  she  hoped  you  would 
drop  in  again  before  long." 

At  the  second  visit  no  further  progress 
was  made.  Indeed,  the  worthy  Canon 
began  to  grudge  the  time  spent  in  talking 
music  and  politics  with  a  dying  man, 
whom  he  longed  to  arouse  to  the  perils 
of  his  state  of  soul.  He  was  not  thinking 
of  repeating  the  call  for  the  present;  but 
an  interview  with  Mrs.  Grant,  who  came 
to  the  presbytery  specially,  induced  him 
to  change  his  mind  on  the  subject. 

He  found  her  in  the  reception  room 
displaying  an  eagerness  to  speak  with 
him,  which  broke  forth  into  words  almost 
before  the  door  was  closed. 

"  I've  brought  good  news  of  my  husband, 
vCanon,"  she  began.  "Jimmy  made  me 
-^ery  happy  by  what  he  told  me  last  night. 
Yon  taow,  K^iher,  what  a  serious-minded 


lad  my  boy  is,  and  how  much  older  he 
is  than  his  years.  It  is  that  which  has 
always  drawn  his  father  more  to  him  than 
to  any  of  the  others,  though  God  knows 
he's  been  a  model  father  to  them  all. 
Well,  as  I  say,  Jason  shows  a  kind  of 
preference  for  the  boy,  —  getting  him  on 
to  talk  about  things,  and  express  his  ideas, 
and  so  on.  But  there  has  never  been  the 
slightest  reference  to  anything  approach- 
ing religion  until  last  night.  And  it  was 
your  name.   Father,   which  started  it." 

The  priest  smiled  approvingly. 

"Well  done!"  he  said. 

"It  happened  like  this,"  she  went  on. 
"My  husband  seemed  in  particularly  good 
spirits  when  Jimmy  went  in  to  him;  and 
at  once  began  about  your  visit.  He  was 
quite  delighted,  Jimmy  said,  with  your 
kindness  to  him.  He  asked  the  lad  if  he 
saw  much  of  you,  and  that  started  Jimmy 
about  the  Young  Men's  Society,  the  read- 
ing room,  the  winter  lectures,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  which  Jason  had  never  before 
allowed  any  of  the  children  to  mention. 
The  lad  came  out  beaming.  'Mother,' 
he  said,  '  I  do  believe  father's  coming 
round.  We  must  pray  hard.'  The  boy 
was  near  crying  with  joy.  You  may  not 
think  it  much.  Canon,  but  to  us  it's  some- 
thing marvellous.  I  hope  you  will  come 
in  often.  A  priest  must  bring  grace  to 
the  house." 

So  the  Canon  went  again  and  again 
during  the  next  week  or  two;  yet  never 
a  word  could  he  get  in  on  the  subject  of 
religion  or  anything  approaching  it,  and 
he  was  becoming  discouraged  once  more. 
At  length,  when  he  began  to  think  liis 
efforts  unavailing,  fortune  favored  him  un- 
expectedly. One  afternoon,  as  he  entered 
the  house,  he  found. Mary  Grant,  dressed 
for  walking,  and  about  to  start  out 
on  a  shopping  expedition.  She  excused 
herself,  and  made  as  -though  to  remain; 
but  the  Canon  foresaw  possibilities  in  her 
absence,  and  insisted  upon  her  carrying 
out  her  first  design. 

The  invalid  greeted  him  with  more 
than  usual  fervor. 
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"Has  my  wife  gone,  Canon?"  he  asked. 

Being  assured  of  the  fact,  he  turned  to 
the  priest  with  unwonted  enthusiasm  of 
manner  and  said: 

"Now  that  we  are  alone,  I  wish  to 
speak  with  you  in  confidence." 

The  Canon  assenting,  he  continued: 

**  No  one  knows  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  now,  for  I  have  kept  my  thoughts  to 
myself.  Canon,  I  want  you  to  make  me 
a  Catholic  —  I  know  well  that  I  haven't 
long  to  live,"  he  broke  in,  as  the  priest 
uttered  an  exclamation;  "it  is  that  which 
has  determined  me." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  cried  the  priest,  as 
he  seized  the  hand  of  the  sick  man,  "I 
am  only  too  happy  to  hear  you  say  that! 
It  is  what  we  have  all  been  praying  for 
this  long  while." 

"Does  my  wife  suspect  it?"  he  asked 
eagerly. 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

"Then  I  beg  your  reverence  to  keep  it 
quiet  until  you  have  done  what  I  ask. 
It  will  be  all  the  greater  pleasure  and 
surprise  to  her  and  the  bairns." 

"I  am  delighted  to  know  of  your 
desire,"  said  the  Canon  with  enthusiasm; 
"but  I  nmst  confess  that  I  am  heartily 
surprised  myself.  I  did  not  think  you 
cared  in  the  least  for  religion  in  any  shape 
or  form." 

"I  did  not  intend  that  you  should 
suspect  anything,"  the  man  declared. 
"I  was  biding  my  time  until  I  could 
sp.ak  t  you  without  any  fear  of  inter- 
ruption. It  is  no  sudden  resolution  I 
have  come  to:  it's  been  in  my  mind  for 
a  good  bit,  but  it  was  this  illness  made 
me  decide  on  taking  the  step.  For  no 
man,"  he  went  on,  as  the  tears  rose  to 
his  eyes,  "could  live  all  these  years  with 
a  wife  such  as  mine  and  not  see  that  all 
her  good  qualities  come  from  her  religion. 
And,  then,  look  at  my  children!  What 
man  ever  had  better?  Look  at  my  splendid, 
upright  lad,  as  steady  as  a  rock  in  his 
good  principles, — a  real  man,  sir,  in  spite 
of  his  years!  Look  at  my  little  girl,  always 
bright    and    happy,    yet    with    something 


about  her  that  makes  her  like  a  queen 
compared  with  ordinary  lasses  of  her 
station!  Look  at  them  all,  so  obedient 
to  their  mother  and  to  me,  so  ready  to 
help  one  another,  so  affectionate,  so  self- 
denying!  What  is  it  that  has  made  them 
what  they  are?  It  is  the  religion  they 
love  and  cling  toj  — every  one  of  them, 
from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest.  I  know 
that  for  certain.  And,  thinking  of  all 
this,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  die  a 
Catholic." 

"But  there  is  something  else  which  has 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  your  resolution," 
said  the  Canon,  gently.  "Do  you  think 
that  the  hundreds  of  fervent  prayers 
offered  by  your  wife  and  children  for  you 
have  been  disregarded  by  the  good  God 
who  loves  us  all?  Believe  me,  they  have 
had  more  to  do  with  your  resolution  than 
you  seem  to  think." 

"No,  no!"  said  Grant,  with  a  smile. 
"I  had  not  forgotten  that  part.  They 
little  think  how  much  I  guessed  about 
the  reason  for  the  frequent  church-going 
I  have  noticed  of  late.  But  I  know  far 
more  about  their  good  lives  than  I  do 
about  their  prayers;  and  so  I  say,  God 
bless  them  for  both!" 

It  was  a  happy  day  for  all  when  the 
Canon  was  able  to  tell  the  family  the 
astounding  news  that  Jason  Grant  was  a 
real  Catholic,  and  was  to  receive  Holy 
Communion  for  the  first  time  next  morn- 
ing. Many  were  the  tears  shed,  but  they 
were  blissful  tears  from  hearts  overcharged 
with  happiness.  When  the  time  came 
for  wife  and  children  to  take  leave  of 
him  who  had  grown  more  than  ever  dear 
to  them,  their  sorrow  was  tempered  by 
the  consolation  imparted  by  the  well- 
grounded  hope  that  the  strayed  sheep  had 
reached  the  enfolding  arms  of  the  loving 

Shepherd. 

>«♦>« — '■ 

Perfect  knowledge  is  not  for  this  porch, 
but  for  the  palace  beyond.  Peace  comes 
not  by  understanding,  but  by  belief. 

•■ — John  Ayscough.. 
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Home  Talks  and  Other  Talks. 


BY    LOUISA    MAY    UALTON. 


II. — Discipline. 
TTOMES  need  discipline, — not  that 
^^  which  chastises  and  threatens  and 
shows  its  power  by  loud  voice  and  brawling 
manner,  but  the  discipline  which  governs 
gently  because  it  has  its  root  in  love.  It 
persuades,  it  does  not  frighten;  it  is  as 
quiet  as  the  stars,  and  as  sure;  it  is 
patient  but  unyielding;  it  binds  together 
what  unbridled  liberty  would  scatter;  it 
is  modelled  after  the  character  of  Him 
who  marshals  worlds  in  orderly  .  fashion 
and  holds  the  universe  in  the  hollow  of 
His  hand. 

.  The  exigencies  of  life  demand  dis- 
cipline. The  deplorable  wreck  of  the 
Titanic  afforded  a  tremendous  confirma- 
tion of  the  fact  that  supreme  danger  calls 
for  supreme  obedience.  The  musicians 
minding  the  movements  of  their  leader's 
baton  because  they  were  accustomed  to 
do  so,  financiers  meeting  death  with  the 
self-control  they  had  learned  in  the  man- 
agement of  vast  possessions,  the  soldier 
smiling  as  he  sent  his  message  home 
because  Death  was  his  commanding  officer, 
the  priests  imparting  courage  with  their 
consolation  because  courage  is  part  of 
their  vocation, —  all  of  these  died  as  they 
had  lived,  masters  of  themselves  through 
training  in  stern,  though  varying,  schools. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  armies  of  the 
world  do  noc  obtain  their  most  valued 
recruits  from  the  ranks  of  the  undis- 
ciplined farmer  boys.  During  our  Civil 
War  it  was  most  often  the  "kid-glove" 
and  "silk-stocking"  regiments  that 
dwindled  to  a  meagre  remnant.  The  dis- 
cipline that  the  curled  darlings  of  fortune 
had  received  to  prepare  them  for  profes- 
sional or  business  careers  made  them 
stern  foes.  "Waterloo,"  said  one,  "was 
won  upon  the  football  grounds  of  Eton"; 
and,  though  having  no  admiration  for 
the  turbulent  game  in  question,  I  must 
admit  that  the  strenuous  training  of  the 


English  schools  may  have  contributed 
to  the  victory  of  the  Iron  Duke.  Even 
their  odious  tyranny  may  have  its  use. 
When  a  youthful  nobleman  blackens  the 
boots  of  a  commoner's  son  he  is  at  least 
taking  a  lesson  in  obedience.  A  French 
lady  writes  in  charming  terms  of  the 
training  of  English  children,  telling  of 
her  surprise  at  missing  her  usual  greeting 
from  a  small  friend  as  she  entered  the 
nursery.  "He's  keeping  his  silence,"  said 
the  nurse.  "Twice  a  day  he  keeps  per- 
fectly still  for  ten  minutes."  —  "What 
for?"  asked  the  astonished  visitor. — ^"To 
learn  how,  Madam,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

It  is  said  that  a  Quaker  child,  where 
Quakers  abound,  can  be  identified  by  the 
exquisite  manners  which  are  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  enforced  task  of  keeping 
absolutely  quiet  in  meeting;  and  I  have 
often  recognized  a  Catholic  boy  by  his 
courtesy.  A  lad  who  is  trained  to  lower 
his  voice  and  remove  his  hat  when  enter- 
ing a  church  or  addressing  his  spiritual 
superiors  will  unconsciously  acquire  a 
polish  unknown  to  other  youngsters. 

The  value  of  discipline  was  forcibly 
illustrated  in  the  French  Revolution. 
Men  and  women  went  calmly,  often  gaily, 
to  the  guillotine,  because  they  came  of 
people  who  had  never  allowed  themselves 
to  wear  their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves. 
"Do  have  a  glass  of  wine,"  said  the  Duke 

de to  the  executioner  who  had  come 

to  escort  him  to  the  tumbril.  "Yours  must 
be  a  very  trying  profession."  When,  in 
their  turn,  it  was  the  undisciplined  furies 
of  the  streets  who  fed  the  mow  of  the 
deadly  machine,  there  was  no  gaiety,  nor 
even  resignation,  but  frantic  cowardice 
of  the  basest  sort. 

Inanimate  and  unconscious  things  are 
not  exempt  from  the  influence  of  the 
everlasting  forces  that  govern.  The  drop 
of  water  on  the  beach  follows  the  beck- 
oning of  the  tide;  the  tides,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  take  orders  from  the 
phases  of  the  moon;  the  moon  travels  in 
its  ordained  course,  and  suns  and  planets 
march  like  soldiers,  each  in  its  own  path. 
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The  greatest  measure  of  liberty  is  often 
possessed  by  the  inferior  creatures.  A 
fish  lives  in  comparative  freedom,  but 
we  have  more  respect  for  the  bee.  He  is 
not  edible,  to  be  sure;  but  he  produces 
honey  that  is;  and  lives,  in  his  bee-like 
way,  according  to  rules  and  within  proper 
metes  and  bounds.  "It  is  restraint,"  says 
a  wise  writer,  "which  characterizes  the 
higher  creature  and  betters  the  lower 
creature;  and,  from  the  ministering  of 
the  archangel  to  the  labor  of  the  insect, 
from  the  poising  of  the  planets  to  the 
gravitation  of  a  grain  of  dust,  the  power 
and  glory  of  all  creatures  and  all  matter 
consist  in  their  obedience,  not  in  their 
freedom.  The  sun  has  no  liberty — a  dead 
leaf  has  much." 

And  the  undisciplined  children  of  men? 
Ah,  this  old  earth  swarms  with  them! 
They  tread  in  the  army  of  those  who  have 
failed;  they  swell  the  ranks  of  the  hope- 
less; they  fill  the  places  of  punishment 
and  the  hospitals  of  the  submerged;  and 
from  their  sad  places  they  cry  to  us  to 
look  well  and  early  to  the  salutary  and 
saving  discipline  of  the  home. 


The  Lilies  of  Scripture. 

TT  is  a  common  belief  even  among 
^  well-informed  people  that  the  word 
"lily"  as  used  in  the  Sacred  Text  means 
a  real  lily  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  No 
real  lily  grows,  or  ever  grew,  within  the 
confines  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  white 
lily  {lilium  candidum),  which  is  often 
mistaken  for  the  plant  of  Scripture,  is 
not  a  native  of  Palestine,  nor  can  it  be 
made  to  grow  there,  even  in  cultivation, 
without  great  care. 

It  is  commonly  conceded  that  the 
plant  our  Blessed  Saviour  saw  about  Him 
during  the  Sermon  en  the  Mount  was 
the  same  plant  which,  in  early  spring,  is 
still  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
valleys  of  that  country  —  namely,  the 
Oriental   windflower    {anemone  coronaria). 


The  tint  of  its  blossoms  is  from  blood-red 
to  crimson;  and  it  is  called  windflower, 
not,  as  commonly  supposed,  because  the 
slender-stemmed  blossoms  sway  in  the 
breeze,  but  because  the .  hairy  seeds  of 
some  species  are  carrie'd  and  propagated 
by  the  wind. 

The  fact  that  Christ  used  the  word 
"lilyV  when  a  windflower,  or  anemone, 
was  meant  need  not  surprise  us;  for  the 
word  was  used  as  the  people  of  His  day 
used  it.  And  all  the  ancient  peoples,  even 
the  Greeks,  employed  the  word  lilium,  or 
lirion,  or  krinon,  when  referring  to  any 
plant  with  a  cuplike  flower.  Even  to-day 
when  scientists  speak  of  common  plants, 
they  mention  "water  lilies,"  "lilies  of 
the  valley,"  etc.;  although  they  know  full 
well  that  these  plants  are  not  real  lilies, 
nor  even  closely  related  to  them.  The 
name  coronaria,  from  corona  (a  crown), 
suggests  that  this  plant  was  used  in 
weaving  garlands. 

The  crimson  windflower  is  both  common 
and  very  abundant  throughout  Palestine, 
especially  on  hillsides  and  in  valleys, 
and  grows  very  hardy.  It  is  also,  no 
doubt,  the  same  plant  as  the  "lily  of  the 
valley"  mentioned  by  the  spouse  in  the 
Canticle  of  Canticles  and  other  portions 
of  the  Bible.  Travellers  in  the  Holy  Land 
tell  us  that  it  is  a  wonderful  sight  to 
come  suddenly  upon  a  vast  field  of  these 
crimson  flowers.  The  sight  can  hardly 
fail  to  bring  to  the  mind  the  beautiful 
scene  of  long  ago — Jesus  sitting  on  the 
Mount  of  Beatitudes,  casting  His  eyes 
over  the  expanse  of  purple  flowers  ex- 
tending for  miles  around,  and,  with  His 
accustomed  method  of  drawing  lessons 
from  things  about  Him,  telling  His  fol- 
lowers to  learn  from  the  "lilies  of  the 
field"  the  lesson  of  confidence  in  their 
Heavenly  Father:  "And  for  raiment, 
why  are  you  solicitous?  Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow:  they 
labor  not,  neither  do  they  spin.  And  yet 
I  say  to  you  that  not  even  Solomon,  in 
all  his  glory,  was  arrayed  as  one  of  these." 
(St.  Matt.,  vi,  28,  29.) 
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Though  we  have  never  seen  this  idea 
brought  out  anywhere,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible for  one,  on  beholding  their  beautiful 
purple,  velvety  sheen,  to  fail  to  see  a 
new  significance  in  the  passage  where 
Christ  compares  the  color  of  the  flower 
to  the  purple  of  kings, — which,  indeed, 
can  not  compare  with  this  simple  little 
blossom;  for  not  even  the  most  glorious 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  was  "arrayed  as 
one  of  these."  May  not  the  Saviour, 
gazing  upon  the  hillside  purpled  with 
these  flowers,  have  thought  of  another 
spring  not  far  away,  when  another 
mound  would  blush  crimson  with  His 
own  Precious  Blood? 


A  Word  on  an  Important  Subject. 


nr^HE  need  of  more  vocations  to  the 
-^  priesthood  and  the  religious  life  is 
now  an  urgent  one  in  this  country.  We 
hear  of  old  dioceses  where  the  supply  of 
priests,  Brothers,  and  Sisters  is  less  than 
adequate;  and  of  new  dioceses  whose 
bishops  are  prevented  from  establishing 
additional^  parishes  and  increasing  the 
number  of  parochial  schools  on  account 
of  not  having  priests  and  religious  to  take 
charge  of  them.  The  subject  has  frequently 
been  touched  upon  in  Catholic  papers, 
and  of  late  several  of  our  bishops  have 
issued  pastorals  explaining  the  great  need 
of  more  priests  and  more  religious  of 
both  sexes,  and  urging  upon  clergy  and 
laity  the  solemn  duty  of  fostering  voca- 
tions among  the  young. 

It  can  not  be  that  among  so  many 
thousands  of  young  people  attending 
Catholic  schools  of  all  grades  there  are 
not  numerous  candidates  for  the  priest- 
hood and  the  religious  life.  But  they  need 
encouragement,  instruction,  and  direc- 
tion, —  such  special  attention  and  care 
as  are  bestowed  upon  precious  plants. 
They  must  be  protected  from  all  that 
would  be  injurious,  provided  with  all  that 
is  needful  for  growth  and  development. 
No  one  expects  flowers  to  flourish  without 


being  watered,  weeded,  and  otherwise 
cared  for;  but  vocations  are  supposed 
to  care  for  themselves,  and  to  exist  only 
where  the  outward  signs  of  them  are 
unmistakable. 

With  so  many  schools,  academies,  col- 
leges, etc.,  under  their  direction,  one  would 
think  that  the  religious  Orders  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  their  ranks 
full;  but,  strange  to  say,  nearly  all  of 
them  complain  of  the  lack  of  subjects. 
Not  a  few  communities  are  recruited 
from  other  countries,  and  would  soon  be 
obliged  to  abandon  most  of  their  estab- 
lishments if  such  reinforcement  were  to 
cease. 

Prayer  for  the  increase  of  priestly  and 
religious  vocations  is  plainly  a  duty,  the 
importance  of  which  is  daily  becoming 
more  apparent.  In  order  that  such 
prayer  may  be  efficacious,  however,  good 
example  on  the  part  of  those  consecrated 
to  the  cause  of  religion  is  a  sine  qua 
non.  Young  hearts  that  are  not,  above 
all,  deeply  impressed  by  the  absolute 
sincerity  and  disinterestedness  of  their 
religious  guides  are  unlikely  to  be 
attracted  to  the  priesthood  or  the  religious 
state.  Professionalism  among  the  clergy 
and  worldliness  among  religious  are  de- 
structive of  vocations.  Let  no  priest,  no 
religious  whose  life  is  not  an  edification 
seek  to  influence  young  persons  to  conse- 
crate themselves  to  the  service  of  God. 
Example  is  what  counts  most  with  them: 
they  are  attracted  very  much  by  what 
they  see,  very  little  by  what  they  hear. 
We  are  assured — -significant  fact  —  that 
converts  to  the  Church  in  Holland  in 
recent  years  who  are  blessed  with  a  relig- 
ious vocation  almost  invariably  enter 
the  seminaries  most  noted  for  strict  dis- 
cipline, or  the  convents  where  the  sap 
and  severity  of  monasticism  are  to  be 
found.  The  thousands  who  followed  Our 
Lord  into  the  desert  places  were  drawn 
by  the  sweet  odor  of  His  sanctity.  The 
surest  way  for  us  to  foster  vocations  for 
His  work  in  the  world  is  to  cultivate 
His  spirit. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

A  pamphlet  made  up  of  extracts  from 
anti-Catholic  books,  lectures,  etc.,  is  now 
being  circulated  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  False  statements  a  thousand 
times  refuted,  calumnies  so  gross  as  to 
be  their  own  best  refutation,  misleading 
statistics, — a  great  amount  of  such  rubbish 
is  set  forth  in  its  pages  ff)r  the  delectation 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  bigoted.  As 
illustrating  how  numerous  this  class  of 
people  must  still  be,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  done  to  enlighten  and  disabuse 
them,  and  how  much  more  disposed 
many  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  to  believe 
evil  rather  than  good  of  the  Church, 
this  pamphlt?t  is  of  painful  interest.  But 
bigotry  sometimes  goes  so  far  as  to  react 
upon  itself,  and  does  so  to  some  extent 
in  the  present  instance.  The  anonymous 
compiler  of  "The  Church  of  Rome  in 
American  Politics"  exhorts  "every  indi- 
vidual who  receives  this  booklet  (whether 
Catholic,  Protestant,  Mason,  or  non- 
affdiate)  to  begin  at  once  a  careful,  inde- 
pendent and  unbiased  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples, plans  and  purposes  of  Catholicism 
in  this  country."  Availing  itself  of  the 
permission  to  reprint  any  or  all  of  the 
booklet,  the  Catholic  Union  and  Times 
of  Buffalo  quotes  this  exhortation,  and 
comments : 

That  is  excellent  advice.  No  one  can  make 
a  careful,  independent,  unbiased  study  of 
Catholicism  without  being  convinced  of  its 
divine  origin.  The  very  best  books  on  the 
subject  may  be  had  at  the  Catholic  Union 
Store,  6S2  Main  Street.  The  names  of  the 
authors  of  these  works  are  always  in  evidence, 
and  the  publisher's  name  is  invariably  printed 
on  the  title-page,  in  which  particulars  they  differ 
materially  from  the  vicious  piece  of  anonymity 
from  which  the  cjuotations  herewith  are  taken, 
and  the  object  of  which  is  to  create  religious 
strife  and   to   turn  charity  into  hatred. 


A  young  man  lately  received  into  the 
Church,  on  being  interrogated  as  to  what 
had  influenced  him  to  place  himself  under 
instruction,  related  that  he  once  roomed 


with  a  Catholic  yoimg  man  who  neve 
failed  to  say  some  prayers  morning  or 
evening  and  to  go  to  Mass  on  Sundays. 
Nothing;  could  induce  him  to  neglect  his 
reHgion.  "I  often  twitted  him  on  his 
'scruples,'  as  I  called  them,  and  many  a 
time  urged  him  to  take  Sunday  trips  with 
me.  But  he  invariably  declined — always 
good-naturedly  —  unless  he  could  attend 
church.  I  used  to  pretend  to  be  annoyed, 
though  in  reality  I  was  edified;  and  finally 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  become  a  Catholic 
myself.  The  complete  history  of  my 
conversion  to  the  Church!" 

The  late  Henry  Clay  Dillon,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  converts  in  this 
country  of  recent  years,  was  fond  of  de- 
scribing how  he  was  '  forced  into  the 
Church  by  friends  and  foes.'  His  "road 
to  Rome"  was  certainly  an  unusual  one. 
"  Long  before  I  had  thought  of  becoming 
a  Catholic,  the  A.  P.  A.'s  declared  I  was 
one,  and  had  been  seen  communing  at 
the  altar  rail.  The  more  I  denied  it,  the 
more  they  repeated  it.  At  length  it 
occurred  to  me  that  a  Church  which 
excited  the  hostility  of  such  men  must 
be  a  very  good  Church,  and  that  her 
doctrine  must  be  true  if  no  weapons  better 
than  forgery  and  perjury  could  be  brought 
against  them.  I  am  indebted  to  both  my 
friends  and  my  enemies.  Both  have  helped 
to  bring  me  into  the  Church.  The  friends 
led,  the  enemies  drove,  and  so  I  got  in 
sooner  than  I  otherwise  would." 

Yet  another  convert,  when  asked  by 
what  books  or  by  whose  preaching  he 
had  been  influenced  to  join  the  Church, 
replied:  "By  no  books  nor  by  any  one's 
preaching.    I  was  converted  by  my  wife's 

practising." 

<  • » 

The  Newfoundlanders  are  very  well  off", 
and  seem  to  be  very  well  aware  of  the 
fact.  Nothing  is  farther  from  their  inten- 
tion than  to  become  a  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  reason  why 
the  Catholics  of  the  island  in  particular 
resist  all  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
them   to   enter   the   Confederation   is   ex- 
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plained  by  a  writer  in  the  Catholic  Citizen, 
who,  after  quoting  Archbishop  Howley's 
declaration  that  Newfoundland  enjoys 
"the  most  ideal  educational  system  in 
the  world,"  goes  on  to  say: 

The  people,  for  educational  purposes,  are 
divided  into  three  groups:  Catholic,  Anglican, 
and  Methodist;  and  the  educational  fund  is 
divided  amongst  them  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
Catholics  have  their  own  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  supported  by  public  funds,  and  the 
teachers  receive  a  normal  training  under  Catholic 
auspices.  There  is  no  comj)laint  from  any  one 
on  the  score  of  efliciency.  All  the  secondary 
schools  on  the  island  are  afliliated  with  London 
University;  and  in  the  competitive  examina- 
tions, which  are  held  everywhere  on  the  same 
day,  the  Catholics  have  carried  off  most  of 
the  honors. 

*  •  ¥■ 

The  editor  of  the  Independent  seems  to 
'be  of  opinion  that  in  postponing  the  exe- 
cution of  Commissioner  Valentine's  order 
forbidding  the  wearing  of  a  religious  garb 
in  Indian  schools,  President  Taft  had 
Catholic  votes  in  mind.  Perhaps  he  did, 
but  he  had  also  in  mind  the  bigots  who 
had  inspired  the  order  and  were  clamoring 
for  its  enforcement.  Sensible,  fair-minded 
people — there  was  at  least  one  Protestant 
clergyman  among  them — held,  with  Mr. 
Bonaparte,  formerly  Attorney  General, 
that  '  until  there  is  a  law  prescribing  what 
dress  shall  be  worn  by  all  teachers  in 
Government  Indian  schools,  interference 
with  the  personal  liberty  of  a  particular 
class  of  teachers,  because,  in  the  words 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
their  dress  is  the  announcement  of  the 
fact  that  the  wearer  holds  a  particular 
religious  belief,  is  merely  a  disingenuous 
and  oppressive  usurpation  of  authority, 
evidently  inspired  by  the  wish  to  exclude 
from  employment  in  Government  schools 
the  class  of  teachers  subjected  to  this 
unjust  discrimination.' 

The  editor  of  the  Independent  must  be 
perfectly  well  aware  that  if  Quakers  or 
Shakers  were  teaching  in  our  Indian 
schools  instead  of  Sisters,  no  objection 
to  their  religious  garb  would  be  raised 
in    any    quarter.     President    Taft    knows 


bigotry  when  he  sees  it.  vSo  does  the 
Hon.  Dudley  G.  Wooten,  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  a  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress. (He  is  not  a  Catholic,  be  it 
remembered.)  In  his  recent  letter  de- 
nouncing the  Religious  Liberty  Associa- 
tion, he  makes  the  following  reference 
to  the  subject  under  consideration; 

The  famous — or  infamous — order  of  Commis- 
sioner Valentine  resjiecting  the  Indian  mission 
schools  is  but  another  demonstration  of  the 
implacable  and  intolerant  spirit  of  hostility 
felt  by  certain  Protestants  toward  everything 
Catholic.  That  order  was  instigated  by  the 
same  class  of  fanatics  who  constantly  ridicule 
sacred  ceremonies.  They  do  not  understand, 
who  falsely  ]iroclaim  as  idolatry  the  highest 
rites  of  Christian  devotion,  and  who  actually 
banish  the  crucilix  from  their  homes  and  houses 
of  worship  because,  forsooth,  it  is  the  daily 
companion  and  c)mfort  of  the  consistent  Cath- 
olic. Nobody  has  indorse  1  and  defeniled  \^)len- 
tine's  order  except  those  whose  narrow  and 
vindictive  jirejudices  it  was  intended  to  sub- 
serve; and,  fortunately,  the  American  people 
had  a  President  broad  enough  and  brave 
enough  to  sus])end  it.  Of  course,  the  Protestant 
])ropaganda  represented  by  such  associations 
as  yours  will  spare  no  effort  to  secure  its 
enforcement;  for  thereby  it  is  expected  to  drive 
out  the  faithful  priests  and  vSisters  who  founded 
and  fostered  these  schools  an.l  turned  them 
over   to   the   G:~)vernmcat. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  mission  schools 
if  this  is  accomplished.  The  history  and  fate 
of  the  Indians  in  the  UaiteJ  vStates  furnish  a 
melancholy  monument  to  the  stupidity  and 
cupidity  of  mission  wo."k  under  Protestant 
control;  an:l,  by  contrast,  the  experience  of 
the  native  races  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  South 
Americi  is  enduring  proof  of  the  success  and 
benevolence  of  the  Catholic  system,  which  has 
preserved  from  extinction  the  tribes  we  have 
destroyed.  To  the  genuine  Christian  teacher 
and  preache.r  the  religious  garb  is  but  the 
symbol  of  his  calling,  but  to  the  gangrened 
religious  bigot  it  becomes  an  emblem  of  envy 
and   enmitv. 

*   * 

The  Independent  thinks  that,  all  things 
considered,  the  Catholic  Church  is  not 
a  menace  to  our  Government.  Of  course 
this  is  a  perfectly  lovely  thing  to  say, 
and  no  doubt  Catholics  are  expected  to 
feel  gratified  and  grateful  over  it.  As  for 
ourselves,  we  are  rather  amused.  Protes- 
tant    persons    are    often    most    diverting 
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to  us  when  they  are  most  serious.  The 
Church  no  menace!  It  is  to  laugh,  as  the 
French  say.  But  let  us  be  serious  our- 
selves, and  repeat  a  declaration  made 
some  time  ago  by  another  metropolitan 
journal,  the  Sun:  "Were  it  not  for  the 
Catholic  Church  in  New  York  city,  life 
would  not  be  worth  living.  It  does  infi- 
nitely more  than  any  other  one  agency 
to  preserve  law  and  order,  and  to  bring 
contentment  into  the  lives  of  the  people." 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Church  the 
world  over,  and  perhaps  the  editor  of 
the  Independent  will  some  day  be  con- 
vinced of  the  fact. 


Can  there  be  anything  in  St.  Louis  of 
greater  interest  than  the  institution  known 
as  Father  Dempsey's  Hotel?  In  many 
respects  it  is  unique,  and  its  success  has 
been  phenomenal.  It  was  founded  in 
1906,  its  objects  being  "to  correct  the 
roving  disposition  of  thousands  of  men 
who  flock  to  our  large  cities  at  different 
intervals  throughout  the  year;  to  offset 
by  attractive  surroundings  the  baneful 
influence  of  the  cheap  lodging-house  and 
cheap  saloon;  to  provide  permanent  posi- 
tions for  the  unemployed;  to  relieve  de- 
serving men  in  temporary  distress;  to 
protect  the  indigent  against  exorbitant 
interest  for  money  loaned  on  clothing, 
jewelry,  etc."  Up  to  Jan.  i  of  the  present 
year  the  Hotel  had  entertained  as  many 
as  36,118  different  guests;  furnished  56,395 
free  lodgings  to  men  temporarily  out  of 
funds;  provided  21,308  free  meals;  secured 
employment  through  its  labor  bureau  for 
3425;  placed  238  in  hospitals  where  they 
were  treated  without  charge;  and  secured 
transportation  for  some  who  had  found 
employment  for  themselves  in  cities  distant 
from  St.  Louis.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
Hotel  ninety-five  guests  have  died,  thirty- 
three  of  whom  rest  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  Celtic  cross  \yhich  marks  the  spot 
now  reserved  in  Calvary  Cemetery  for 
Father  Bempsey's  departed  friends. 

As  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  guests 
of  the   Hotel,   there   is   the   most  careful 


provision  through  the  agency  of  St. 
Patrick's  Church,  which  is  in  the  near 
vicinity.  It  is  served  by  two  other  priests 
besides  the  rector.  Father  Dempsey.  A 
mission  is  held  every  year,  and  we  are 
told  "it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  number 
of  men  who  flock  to  these  missions, — 
men  who  have  been  away  from  their 
duties  from  five  to  fifty  years  coming 
back  to  make  their  peace  with  God." 
*** 
An  advertisement  of  Father  Dempsey's 
Hotel,  appearing  in  the  magazine  devoted 
to  its  interests,  will  serve  as  a  fitting 
conclusion  to  this  brief  notice  of  a  unique 
work  of  charity.  It  is  reproduced  without 
alteration.  Nothing  could  be  better.  More 
power  and  long  life  to  the  Slavonian  who 
composed  it! 

WHAT  YOU  GET  AT  FATHER  DEMPSEY'S  HOTEL. 

Clean,  comfortable  beds  with  comfort  and 
linen,  hot  and  cold  baths,  shower  or  plunge, 
shoe-blacking  and  brushes,  comb  and  brush, 
access  to  all  the  leading  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines, towels  and  soap,  ventilated  locker  and 
key,  piano  and  music  in  recreation  room,  sta- 
tionery, employment  thro'  jree  labor  agency, 
safe  in  the  office  for  valuables,  telephone  service. 

All  for  10  cents.  Meals  for  a  nickel,  a  dime,  and 
fifteen  cents.  Genial  clerks,  cooks  and  waiters, 
ready  to  cater  to  the  keenest  appetite  and  the 
most  slender  purse.  Everything  clean  and  neat. 
We  buy  the  best  meats,  vegetables,  coffee,  bread, 
milk  and  cream.  We  pay  our  employees  good 
wages,  thus  insuring  perfect  satisfaction  to  our 
patrons.  When  you  are  down-town  and  fatigued 
after  business,  try  a  cup  of  our  excellent  coffee. 
Our  guests  say  it  is  exhilarating,  and  why 
wouldn't  it?  Sure,  it's  Hanley  &  Kinsella's! 
We  supply  all  kinds  of  labor  and  help.  Call 
up  the  Hotel  (both  phones)  and  your  business 
will  be  attended  to  at  once.  You  may  have  a 
preference  for  a  man  of  a  certain  nationaHty. 
We  have  Indians,  Americans,  Irish,  Scotch, 
English,  German,  PoHsh,  Russian,  Bohemian, 
ItaHan,  Slavonian,  Spanish,  Norwegian,  Danish, 
French,  Belgian,  Swedish,   Holland,  Greek,  etc. 


The  statement  that  Protestant  churches 
to  the  value  of  $4,500,000  are  now  for  sale 
on  Manhattan  Island  recalls  a  friendly  con- 
versation between  a  Presbyterian  minister 
and  a  priest  in  Chicago  some  years  ago. 
The  former  had  just  erected  a  beautiful 
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new  church,  and  the  latter  was  con- 
templating the  enlargement  of  his,  the 
original  structure  having  become  too 
small  to  accommodate  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  parishioners.  Proud  of  his 
work,  the  minister  invited  the  priest  to 
inspect  it,  and  Father  C.  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  do  so.  He  praised  every- 
thing he  saw:  the  location,  to  begin 
with;  the  materials,  the  windows,  pews, 
organ,  pulpit — everything  except  the  plan. 
The  preacher  was  delighted,  and  with 
shining  eyes  told  of  the  beautiful  bells 
whose  voices  would  soon  be  heard  from 
the  steeple,  and  of  other  expensive  acces- 
sories; until,  being  reminded  of  Father 
C.'s  omission  by  some  reference  to  the 
length  of  the  church,  he  exclaimed:  "And 
don't  you  admire  the  plan?" — "I  can't 
say  that  I  do,"  answered  the  priest;  "in 
fact,  I  must  tell  you  I  am  greatly  dis- 
appointed with  it.  I  think  all  Protestant 
churches  ought  to  be  constructed  with  a 
view  to  the  needs  of  Catholic  congrega- 
tions. You  know  a  great  many  of  your 
churches  are  offered  for  sale,  and  to 
remodel  them  in  order  to  make  room 
for  an  altar  and  a  sanctuary  would  be 
throwing  money  away." — "Yes,  yes,  I 
see!  I  had  never  thought  of  that.  Of 
course  you  couldn't  get  on  without  altars," 
was  the  confused  reply.  And  Father  C, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  took  his  de- 
parture, his  last  words  being  those  of 
St.  Paul:    "We  have  an  altar." 


Reviewing  at  some  length  a  new  book 
by  Prof.  Drews,  translated  by  a  renegade 
priest  —  a  challenge  to  English  theo- 
logians to  see  whether  they  can  adduce 
better  proof  of  the  vahdity  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  than  German  theologians  of 
the  so-called  "Liberal"  school  have,  in 
the  author's  opinion,  succeeded  in  adduc- 
ing,— the  London  AthencBum  says: 

We  are  not  in  this  place  concerned  to  lift 
the  glove  thus  thrown  down;  we  will  only 
remark  that  none  of  those  theologians  here 
heartily  despised  ever  expressed  himself  with 
a  more  trenchant  dogmatism  than  Prof.  Drews; 
none    was    ever    more    boisterously    scornful    of 


an  opponent,  or  more  ready  to  hypnotize  the 
docile  into  acquiescence  by  mere  vehemence 
of  assertion  and  calm  assumption  of  patronage. 
For  the  indocile,  this  polemical  animosity  tends 
to  obscure  his  argument.  Moreover,  the 
structure  which  the  author  seeks  to  set  up  as 
the  true,  over  against  the  traditional,  Chris- 
tianity hardly  warrants  so  much  "cocksure- 
ness."  Built  up  from  data  both  slender  and 
far  apart,  it  requires,  merely  to  hold  it  together, 
a  great  amount  of  difficult  piecing  out  by 
inference  and  imagination;  while  a  good  deal  of 
it  remains  vulnerable  to  the  wea])ons  not  so 
much  of  scholarship  or  theology  as  of  plain 
common-sense  and   knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Of  another  recent  book  by  a  distin- 
guished Modernist,  "  L'Evangile  selon 
Marc,"  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
prove  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  historical  Jesus  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  Christ  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  the 
same  scholarly  journal  pertinently  re- 
marks: "The  theory  would  be  more 
plausible  if  we  supposed  two  centuries 
to  elapse  between  the  death  of  Jesus  and 
the  appearance  of  the  PauHne  doctrine." 


The  editor  of  the  Lutheran  has  been 
making  a  study  of  the  religious  statistics 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  more  deeply 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  Catholics 
in  this  country  number  at  least  15,015,569 
than  he  would  seem  to  be  entirely  willing 
to  admit.     He  says: 

There  is  something  rather  impressive  and 
convincing  about  these  figures.  Not  only  are 
the  figures  large,  but  they  speak  more  elo- 
quently than  the  still  larger  figures  of  the 
combined  leading  Protestant  communions.  To 
roll  up  the  statistics  in  the  latter  case,  one 
must  bunch  together  what  does  not  in  reality 
adhere.  One  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  Prot- 
estants are  an  aggregation  of  organically  sepa- 
rated parts.  Protestant  statistics,  however 
large  they  may  be,  lose  their  impressiveness 
because  they  proclaim  internal  sectarian 
weakness.  With  Roman  Catholic  statistics  it 
is  quite  different.  Though  a  dozen  and  more 
nationalities  are  represented  in  that  Church, 
it  is  one  great,  strongly-centred  body.  Here 
we  are  face  to  face,  not  with  a  score  or  more 
of  regiments,  but  with  one  imposing  and  well- 
organized  army. 

Right  you  are,  brother;  and  that  army 
is  bound  to  increase. 


Seven  and  One. 


BY    LUCILE    KLING. 


II. — Seeking  a  Home. 
WATHER  and  JVIother  Garnett  believed 
yi\  in  letting  their  flock  share  some  of 
I  the  family  responsibilites;  so  it  was 
one  morning  at  the  breakfast  table,  in 
that  pleasant  interval  before  the  various 
members  scattered  for  the  day,  that  Father 
Garnett  chose  to  make  his  announcement. 
It  was  surely  a  charming  breakfast 
table,  this  of  the  Garnetts',  with  the 
morning  sun  making  great  splashes  of 
light  upon  it,  setting  silver,  shining  glass- 
ware, and  dainty  china  all  asparkle;  and 
brimming  the  morning-glories'  cups  with 
ruby  light,  till  the  big  vase  in  the  centre 
seemed  like  a  jewel.  Mother  Garnett 
loved  morning-glories;  some  one  always 
filled  the  vase  with  them  for  the  breakfast 
table. 

"Well,  little  people,"  said  Father  Gar- 
nett this  particular  morning,  his  eyes 
sweeping  the  seven  happy  faces,  and 
resting  at  last  on  his  wife's, — "  little  people, 
I  have  some  news  for  you." 

"O  daddy,  what  is  it?  Do  tell  us!" 
"Not  very  good  news,  I'm  afraid," 
Father  Garnett  went  on.  "So  just  make 
up  your  minds  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
Your  mother  and  I  have  been  looking  for 
another  house,  where  rent  will  be  cheaper. 
There  are  three  we're  considering;  but, 
before  we  decide,  we  want  you  youngsters 
to  see  them.  Now  remember:  cheaper 
rent  means  a  cheaper  house — one  not  so 
nice  as  this, — so  don't  go  expecting  to 
find  a  palace,  \"or  you'll  be  disappointed. 
The  first  of  the  three  has  large  rooms 
and  plenty  of  sunlight;  but  it's  an  old 
house,  without  gas  or  electricity.  That 
would  be  pretty  hard  on  your  mother  and 


Constance,  now  that  we've  had  to  let 
Fanny  go.  One  of  the  others  is  close  to 
town — we'd  be  in  the  same  parish, — but 
I'm  afraid  it  would  be  a  tight  fit  for 
nine  of  us — " 

"But,  daddy!"  Tamzine  interrupted, 
her  eyes  wide  and  slowly  filling  with  ^ears, 
"we  aren't  really  going  to  move,  are  we? 
Not  go  away  and  leave  this  dear  darling 
house?" 

There  was  a  lump  in  more  than  one 
throat  just  then  as  the  young  Garnetts 
looked  at  each  other.  Leave  the  dear 
old  house,  where  the  three  youngest 
children  had  been  born,  the  only  home 
even  Connie  could  remember,  where  every 
nook  and  cranny  spoke  of  happy  hours? 
Go  away  and  leave  it — forever?  Never 
had  the  big  dining-room  seemed  so  de- 
lightful, nor  the  living  room  beyond  it  so 
cozy  and  inviting.  They  thought  of  the 
kitchen  where  they  had  popped  corn  and 
pulled  taffy  so  many  winter  evenings;  of 
the  wide  stairway  they  had  raced  up  and 
down  so  often  in  hide-and-seek;  the  great 
attic  that  was  the  boys'  special  domain; 
the  comfortable  yard  where  the  lilac 
bushes,  set  out  by  each  Garnett  as  he  or 
she  attained  the  dignity  of  twelve  years, 
were  thriving  so  splendidly.  And  to  leave 
it  all!    Oh,  how  could  they? 

"We'll  never  find  another  yard  big 
enough  to  throw  a  ball  in  without  smash- 
ing windows,"  Ned  began. 

"And  Tony's  and  my  lilacs  were  just 
growing  so  fine  this  year!"  mourned 
Tamzine. 

"  And  I  just  got  the  turning-poles  built 
up  in  the  attic!"  Tony  added. 

But  at  that  instant  Connie  cleared  her 
throat  ostentatiously  and  laid  her  crossed 
fingers  against  her  lips. 

"Where  are  the  houses?"  asked  Martin, 
while  the  others  subsided,  a  trifle  shame- 
faced and  embarrassed. 
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"  I'm  sorry  for  you  all,"  said  their  father. 
"Your  mother  and  I  hate  to  go  as  badly 
as  you  do.  We  had  planned  to  buy  this 
place  some  day.  But  we'll  just  make  the 
best  of  it,  won't  we?  And  here  are  the 
addresses.  We'll  talk  it  over  to-night  when 
you've  seen  the  houses." 

"We  can  t'ansplant  some  of  the  young 
shoots  from  the  lilacs,"  their  mother 
added,  watching  Tamzine's  sober  face. 
"I'm  sure  they'll  take  root  if  we're  careful 
of  them." 

"And  some  of  the  bridal  wreath  for 
our  May  shrine?  O  muzzie,  that'll  grow 
too,  won't  it?" 

"I  think  so;  we'll  try  it  anyway," 
promised  Mother  Garnett. 

The  children  -flew  at  the  work  that 
morning  with  a  vim  that  soon  disposed  of 
their  tasks.  Connie  even  managed  to 
sing  over  the  dusting  by  refusing  to  think 
of  the  dear  familiar  things  in  strange 
rooms.  At  ten  o'clock  they  were  starting 
out:  Tony,  addresses,  keys  and  car  fare 
in  his  pocket,  feeling  very  important  and 
manly;  Connie  and  Tamzine  in  fresh  blue 
and  white  ginghams  and  broad  sun  hats, 
with  Rosalie  clinging  to  both  their  hands, — 
Rosalie,  the  beauty  of  the  family,  whose 
red-brown  curls  and  long-lashed  eyes 
needed  neither  silks  nor  satins  to  set  them 
off.  Mother  Garnett  smiled  and  sighed 
as  she  watched  them  go;  it  did  seem 
incredible  that  any  landlord  could  be  so 
hardhearted  as  to  object  to  children, — 
her  children  especially. 

The  nearest  house — "and  not  so  awful 
near  at  that!"  Ned  declared  disgustedly — 
proved  to  be  both  dark  and  small.  Connie 
shook  her  head  over  the  kitchen  appoint- 
ments, and  looked  dismally  at  the  ugly 
wall-paper. 

"It's  frightful!"  she  told  Tony.  "I'm 
sure  we'd  all  hate  it  before  we'd  been  here 
a  day.  And  muzzie'd  just  die,  she  loves 
pretty  things  so!" 

"And,  besides,"  said  Tony,  with  a 
practical  air,  "there  isn't  a  single  place 
where  we  could  put  the  poles  and  punching 
bag,  'less   we   put  'em  in   our   room,  and 


I    know  muzzie  wouldn't  like   that.     No, 
this  house  certainly  won't  do." 

They  all  drew  a  long  breath  when  the 
door  was  safely  locked  behind  them.  It 
really  wasn't  the  sort  of  house  you  could 
like.  But  the  others!  They  were  almost 
as  bad.  The  first  of  the  two  had  light 
enough  and  room  enough,  but  it  was 
''miles  from  a  church,"  besides  being  a 
"perfect  old  barn  of  a  place,  that  nothing 
could  fix  up!"  in  Connie's  opinion.  The 
last  one  was  out  on  the  edge  of  town, 
with  a  beautiful  view  of  the  white  and 
azure  sweep  of  the  mountains  from  its 
western  windows.  It  was  a  square  box 
of  a  place,  set  in  a  yard  frowzy  for 
lack  of  care.  A  narrow  porch  stretched 
across  the  front,  there  were  eight  rooms 
and  an  attic. 

"That  would  be  enough,"  decided 
Connie.  "  Muzzie  and  dad  could  have  the 
front  room;  Tamzine  and  Rosie,  the  one 
next  it;  and  Chris,  the  one  across  the 
hall.  That  would  leave  the  little  back 
room  for  me,  and  you  three  boys  could 
have  the  attic." 

vShe  was  standing  at  one  of  the  upper 
windows  with  Tony  and  Tamzine,  while 
Ned  and  Martin  and  Rosalie  explored 
below  stairs. 

"Don't  like  it  much;  do  you,  Connie?" 
asked  Tony,-  studying  his  sister's  face. 

"No,  I  don't."  Connie  bit  her  lips  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  sudden  tears.  "  I  hate 
those  yellow  roses  sprawling  all  over  my 
room;  and  that  red  and  gold  paper  in 
the  living  room  is — is  just  awful!" 

Tamzine's  arm  slipped  around  Connie's 
waist,  and  Tony  patted  her  hand,  trying 
to  think  of  something  comforting  to  say. 

"Chris  ud  take  that  room.  Sis,  I  know, 
if  he  thought  you'd  rather  have  the  other. 
Maybe  it  won't  look  so  bad  when  you 
get  all  your  things  in." 

"But  all  my  things  are  pi — ink!" 
choked  Connie. 

"There's  no  room  on  the  back  porch 
for  our  workbench,  either."  Tony  had  a 
grievance  of  his  own.  "And  it's  beastly 
hot  to  work  in  an  attic  in  summertime." 
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"Never  mind,  Tony!  We  can  have  the 
bench  in  my  room,  if  we  put  things  away 
at  night,  so  RosaHe  won't  get  them.  I 
use  it  'most  as  much  as  you  do,  anyway. 
And  Connie,  don't  you  care!  We'll  let 
you  have  the  choice  of  rooms,  'cause  you 
always  keep  yours  nice,  and  you'll  be  the 
one  that  has  to  give  up  if  we  have 
company."  Tamzine  shook  back  her  hair 
and  straightened  her  slim  shoulders.  If 
everyone  else  were  blue — well,  she  just 
must  keep  her  spirits  up. 

Connie  swallowed   hard   once  or   twice. 

"Don't  tell  the  others  T  cried,"  said 
she;  "and  don't  let  muzzie  and  dad 
know.  This  house  is  better  than  the 
others,  at  least.  I  guess  that's  why  dad 
wanted  us  to  see  them  all." 

"I  tell  you  what  we  might  do:  we 
might  start  out  and  see  if  we  could  find 
a  place  ourselves.  I  saw  lots  of  ' For  Rent' 
signs  coming  over."  Tony  began  to  smile 
again,  now  there  was  something  to  do 
ahead  of  him.  "  You  take  Ned  and  Martin, 
Connie;  and  I'll  take  Tamzine  and  Rosalie 
and  we'll  go  different  ways.  I'll  give  you 
the  car  fare  and  you  can  go  right  on 
home  when  you  get  tired." 

vSo  a  few  moments  later  the  children 
separated,  laughing  and  light  of  heart  once 
more,  sure  they  could  find  a  house  that 
would  be  just  what  they  wanted.  Tony 
and  Tamzine  walked  sedately  enough  for 
a  little  way,  Tamzine  holding  fast  to  Rosa- 
lie's hand;  then  Tony  spied  a  comfortable- 
looking  house  at  the  end  of  a  side  street, 
and  was  off  like  a  shot  to  investigate  it, 
bidding  his  sisters   walk   on  slowly. 

"  If  the  landlord  lives  near  it,  I'll  go 
and  see  what  the  rent  is,"  he  told  them; 
"and  I'll  be  so  polite  he  can't  help  but 
want  to  let  us  have  it." 

Tamzine  waved  her  hand  to  him  from 
the  corner,  then  chose  the  shady  side  of 
the  street  and  sauntered  on,  talking  to 
herself  in  a  cropning  undertone, — a  little 
trick  she  had.  She  was  quite  unconscious 
that  more  than  one  person  paused  to 
look  at  the  dreamy-eyed  little  girl  whose 
big  hat  framed  such  masses  of  fair,  satiny 


hair.  If  she  had  noticed  it,  she  would 
have  been  the  first  to  tell  you  it  was  the 
baby  they  were  watching;  for  Tamzine 
hadn't  a  spark  of  vanity:  she  was  sure 
a  "tow-head"  couldn't  be  pretty. 

Rosalie  ran  here  and  there,  filling  her 
hands  with  the  wild  pink  clover  that  had 
been  so  carefully  rooted  out  of  all  the 
lawns  she  had  known.  Rosalie  thought 
she  would  like  to  live  out  here,  where 
the  grass  grew  right  in  the  streets,  and 
dandelions  and  blossoms  of  all  sorts  sprang 
up  unheeded.  There  were  the  most  fasci- 
nating chickens,  too,  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions,  in  the  yards  they  passed; 
and  sunbonneted  women  came  out  every 
now  and  then  with  big  pans  of  crumbly 
stuff  to  throw  to  them. 

Somehow,  when  Tamzine  decided  she 
would  go  back  and  meet  Tony,  she  must 
have  made  a  wrong  turning;  for  she 
could  not  see  her  brother,  though  she 
scanned  the  whole  length  of  the  sun- 
dappled  street.  Yet  it  didn't  occur  to 
her  to  be  frightened;  Tony  might  still 
be  talking  to  the  landlord,  or  he  might 
be  just  around  the  corner;  he'd  surely 
come  in  sight  in  a  minute  or  two.  She 
was  too  deep  in  her  dreams  to  realize 
that  this  fence  was  unfamiliar,  that  she 
hadn't  passed  that  house  with  the  hedge 
before. 

Somebody's  sleek  red  cow  had  strayed 
through  an  open  gate,  and  was  conteilt- 
edly  nibbling  clover  tops  along  the  road- 
side. She  raised  her  head  as  the  two  little 
girls  approached,  fixed  her  mild  brown 
eyes  upon  them,  and  gave  an  inquiring 
"moo — ooo!"  Then  she  started  toward 
them  slowly,  switching  her  tail  a  bit  to 
drive  away  the  tormenting  flies. 

Now,  Tamzine  had  never  been  so  closed 
to  a  cow  in  all  her  life.  She  took  one 
look  at  those  horns,  that  seemed  to  her 
terrified  glance  to  be  at  least  ten  feet 
long  and  sharper  than  any  knife;  then 
she  snatched  Rosalie's  hand  and  fled — 
through  an  open  gate — across  a  plowed 
field,  where  she  and  Rosalie  both  had 
more  than  one  fall,  only  to  scramble  up 
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again  and  run  blindly  on,  in  greater  fear 
than  ever.  It  was  only  when  she  was 
utterly  breathless  and  Rosalie  could  not 
go  another  step,  that  Tamzine  paused  to 
look  about  her  and  discover  that  Bossy 
had  long  since  given  up  the  chase. 

"Tarn,  where's  Tony?"  Rosalie  de- 
manded, clinging  to  her  with  moist  little 
hands.    "I  want  Tony!" 

"Tonyil  be  here  pretty  soon,"  returned 
Tamzine,  smoothing  out  her  little  sister's 
tumbled  curls  and  brushing  the  white 
dress  that  bore  evidences  of  Rosalie's 
mishaps.  Her  own  hands  trembled  a  bit; 
her  heart  was  thumping  uncomfortably. 
"If  there's  any  more  cows,"  she  told 
herself,  "  I  don't  care  what  they  say,  I'm 
just  going  to  put  Rosalie  right  over  the 
fence  into  somebody's  yard  and  climb 
after  her.  I  don't  care  if  I  jump  right 
square  in  a  flower-bed!  Oh,  why  doesn't 
Tony  come?" 

But  no  Tony  appeared,  though  she 
strained  her  eyes  in  every  direction.  And 
then  she  realized  suddenly  that  she  no 
longer  knew  which  way  to  look  for  him, 
that  she  hadn't  the  least  idea  where  she 
was  —  and  that  Tony  had  the  car  fare 
with  him. 

"Tam,    Ros'ly's    tired!     Tam,    le's    go 
home!"     Rosalie  was   tugging    vigorously 
Lat  her  skirt. 

Tamzine  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hand 
rand  tried  once  more.  She  couldn't  even 
(decide  how  to  reach  the  house  where  they 
J  had  left  Tony. 

"I  guess  we've  lost  ourselves,  Rosie," 
rsaid  she,  at  length.  "We're  quite  a  good 
(deal  lost,  I  should  say.  Tamzine  Garnett, 
you've  just  got  to  find  a  way  out  of 
this,  somehow." 

But  the  plowed  field  proved  almost 
harder  X^  walk  in  than  it  had  been  to 
run  in.  Rosalie  was  so  tired  she  was  on 
the  verge  of  tears.  A  man  came  to  the  fence 
and  shouted,  arid  waved  his  arms  threat- 
eningly at  them.  Altogether,  Tamzine  felt 
she  had  cause  for  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
they  were  safely  back  on  the  road  once 
more.    Then  such  a  weary  way  as  began 


for  them!  Up  one  block  and  down  another, 
getting  hotter  and  dustier  and  more  tired 
with  every  step.  It  was  almost  noon  now, 
and  a  Colorado  sun  at  twelve  of  a  June 
day  is  not  to  be  despised.  Rosalie  began 
to  whimper  presently,  and  Tamzine  must 
carry  her  for  a  little.  And  Tamzine's 
own  lip  quivered  once  or  twice;  only 
the  thought  of  Tony,  of  what  he  would 
have  done,  served  to  keep  back  the  tears. 

"Tony  wouldn't  cry!"  she  told  herself 
fiercely.  "  And  if  you  do,  Tamzine  Garnett, 
he'll  be  so  'shamed  of  you!" 

And  still  there  was  neither  stick  nor 
stone  that  looked  familiar,  nor  any  hint 
of  the  way  they  had  come. 

It  seemed  to  Tamzine  they  had  been 
wandering  for  miles  when  she  glimpsed  a 
little  white  spire  above  the  treetops, — - 
a  white  spire  crowned  with  a  gilt  cross. 
The  tears  came  in  spite  of  her  then,  as 
she  clasped  her  hands  together  in  joyful 
relief. 

"O  Rosalie,  there's  a  church, — a  Cath- 
olic church!"  she  cried.  "We  can  go  over 
there  and  wait  till  somebody  conies,  and 
we  won't  be  so  all  alone  any  more!" 

And,  oh,  what  a  heavy  load  rolled  off 
Tamzine's  shoulders  when  she  pushed  open 
the  door  and  saw  the  familiar  light  before 
the  Tabernacle!  She  knelt  for  a  moment 
beside  the  sanctuary  railing — somehow 
she  wanted  to  get  as  close  as  she  could 
just  then,— and  went  back  to  the  steps 
outside,  comforted. 

"I'll  just  stay  here,"  said  she  to  herself 
finalh^  "  Maybe  Tony  will  come.  If  he 
doesn't,  it  will  be  easier  to  think  what 
to  do." 

( To  be  continued. ) 


Storks  have  a  curious  habit  of  con- 
stantly snapping  their  bills,  making  a 
sharp  noise.  One  of  the  old  Latin  writers 
says:  "There  are  three  ways  of  deriding 
a  man:  by  putting  the  hands  beside  the 
head  like  donkeys'  ears,  by  putting  out 
the  tongue  like  a  dog,  and  making  a 
noise  like  a  stork's  bill  by  snapping  the 
fingers." 
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The  Migration  of  Birds. 


When  a  King  of  Spain  Dies. 


The  migration  of  birds  is  a  thing  not 
yet  understood,  even  by  the  most  faithful 
students  of  our  feathered  friends.  How 
do  they  know  that  winter  is  coming,  and 
that  they  must  seek  a  warmer  cHmate  if 
they  would  not  perish?  How  do  they 
knoAV  where  to  go?  How  do  they  find 
their  way  back?  Of  course  we  say  they 
are  guided  by  instinct,  but  what  is 
i  istinct?  It  is  a  wisdom  which  acts  with- 
o  it  reason;  that  we  know,  and  we  know 
l.ttle  more.  Hut  this  blind,  unreasoning 
k  lowledge  sends  young  birds  thousands  of 
miles  away  in  the  autumn,  and  brings  them 
back  home  when  food  is  plentiful  and  the 
air  is  soft  and  the  trees  are  ready  for 
t.ieir  nests.  They  do  not  sing  while  they 
are  away,  and  their  plumage  becomes  dull. 
Tlie  winter  is  for  them  but  a  season  of 
waiting. 

Most  of  these  birds  travel  by  night. 
It  is  only  the  most  fearless  and  swift- flying 
tliat  brave  danger  from  the  huntsman's 
gun  by  appearing  in  the  daytime.  If  you 
have  a  strong  pair  of  field-glasses  you  may 
see  these  travelling  birds  on  a  clear  autumn 
evening.  Sometimes  they  may  be  heard, 
chattering  with  each  other.  They  seem 
to  have  regular  routes  of  travel  through 
the  air,  as  our  ships  do  upon  the  water, 
laid  out  long  ago  when  perhaps  there 
were  only  Redmen  to  watch  their  annual 
flight.  There  are  birds,  however,  whose 
passage  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discover; 
for  they  travel  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a 
minute.  The  chimney  swift  is  one  of  these. 
Some  English  birds  have  never  become 
domesticated  in  the  United  States,  owing 
to  their  lack  of  an  inherited  knowledge  of 
migration.  The  skylark,  brought  here  so 
often,  invariably  dies  of  hunger  and 
exposure. 

Thousands  of  birds  perish  while  upon 
their  long  journeys.  Wild  storms  pursue 
them;  they  fly  against  the  glass  of  light- 
houses, or  men  and  boys  with  guns  make 
of  them  innocent  victims. 


The  Palace  of  the  Escurial  is  situated 
3000  eet  above  the  sea  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  capital.  Here  is  the 
pantheon,  or  royal  tomb,  where  the  bodies 
of  the  monarchs  of  Spain  repose  after 
death.  The  body  lies  in  state  for  several 
days  in  the  throne  room  at  Madrid;  then, 
accompanied  by  an  enormous  retinue,  it 
is  taken  to  the  Escurial.  A  halt  of  one 
night  is  made  on  the  way,  and  in  the 
morning  the  lord  high  chamberlain  says 
in  a  loud  voice,  as  he  stands  beside  the 
coffin:  "Is  your  Majesty  desirous  of  con- 
tinuing the  journey?"  Of  course  silence 
is  the  only  answer,  and  the  procession 
moves  on.  At  the  grand  portal  of  the 
palace  it  pauses.  This  great  door  is  never 
opened  except  to  admit  royalty,  living 
or  dead. 

When  the  coffin  containing  the  remains 
is  finally  in  place  in  its  vault,  the  cham- 
berlain unlocks  it,  and,  kneeling  beside 
it,  calls  loudly:  "Senor!  Senor!  Senor!" 
Then  there  is  a  pause,  after  which  he  turns 
around  and  says:  "His  Majesty  makes 
no  reply.  It  must  indeed  be  true  that  he 
is  dead."  It  is  then  his  duty  to  lock  the 
coffin  once  more;  and,  that  done,  he 
breaks  his  staff  of  office  into  pieces  and 
places  them  upon  the  coffin;  whereupon 
the  guns  boom  and  the  bells  of  every 
church  and  convent  in  the  city  toll,  and 
all  who  are  within  hearing  are  thus 
notified  that  the  dead  king  has  been  laid 
in  his  last  earthly  resting-place. 


Puzzled. 

JI^HIS  church  will  be  closed  for  the  summer 
term," 
The  minister  gently  said; 
And  a  grand  "Thanksgiving"  the  choir  sang, 

By  a  paid  soprano  led. 
But  Johnny  was  puzzled,  and  whispered  loud: 
"Say,  mamma,  I'd  like  to  know 
Will  God  go  away  on  vacation  too, 
And  where  is  He  going  to  go?" 
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— A  Life  of  Pius  X.  by  Mr.  Augustine  Mc- 
Nally,  a  well  known  journalist  of  New  York, 
is  announced  for  publication  in  the  autumn. 
Cardinal  Serafino  Vannutelli  will  contribute  an 
Introduction. 

— The  familiar  poem  entitled  "The  Children," 
generally  attributed  to  Charles  Dickens — a  copy 
in  his  handwriting  having  been  found  in  his 
desk  after  his  death, — was  not,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Sydney  (N.  S.  W.)  Catholic  Press,  the 
production  of  Charles  Dickens,  but  of  Charles 
Dickenson,  who  is  still  among  the  living.  The 
probability  is  that  the  novelist  saw  the  poem 
in  some  obscure  newspaper  without  signature, 
and  copied  it  in  the  hope  of  learning  about  its 
authorship. 

— "The  Humanity  of  Jesus,"  ]niblished  by 
B.  Herder,  is  a  translation  of  certain  articles 
contributed  by  Father  Moritz  Mcschlcr  to 
Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach.  Its  four  ])arts  treat 
of  our  Divine  Saviour's  asceticism.  His  art  of 
education,  His  intercourse  with  mankind,  and 
His  wisdom  in  speaking  and  teaching.  The 
inspiration  of  the  work  is  naturally  derived 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  upon  which  it  virtually 
is  a  commentary.  The  third  discourse  seems  the 
least  tethered  in  this  respect,  and  reveals  the 
more  original  thinking. 

—"Sermon  Notes,"  by  F.  P.  Hickey,  O.  S.  I^., 
is  "a  scheme  for  a  course  of  three  years  on  the 
chief  points  of  Christian  Doctrine,  with  synopj-is 
and  references."  The  first  year  deals  with 
subjects  under  the  general  heading,  "God"; 
the  second  year  is  taken  up  with  a  consideration 
of  the  "Church";  while  the  third  year  is  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  topics  concerning  "Our- 
selves." The  outlines  in  each  year  are  made 
to  fit  the  various  Sundays;  though  necessarily 
brief,  they  are  sufficiently  suggestive  to  make 
them  of  value  to  the  preacher  of  God's  word 
who  is  seeking  help  in  the  preparation  of  his 
sermons.  The  minute  references  to  works  that 
will  give  a  more  extended  treatment  of  certain 
points  in  the  outlines  is  an  added  advantage. 
Publishers,  R.  &  T.  Washbourne. 

— "The  Mystery  of  Naples,"  by  EdWard  P. 
Graham,  is  the  story  of  St.  Januarius  and  of 
the  annual  miracle  of  the  liquefaction  of  his 
blood.  The  author— or,  as  he  modestly  terms 
himself,  the  compiler — searched  many  a  pon- 
derous volume  and  read  many  a  foi^otten 
pamphlet  preparatory  to  his  work,  befo;e  c'ir- 
covering  that  four  other  writers  had  practicclly 
covered  the  whole  question.    His  own  volume  is. 


nevertheless,  not  at  all  a  superfluous  addition 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject;  and  he  is  to  J)c 
congratulated  on  vindicating  both  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  miracle  and  the  honesty  of  the 
Neapolitan  clergy  and  people  in  their  relations 
thereto.  Five  illustrations  and  a  map  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  book.  It  is  published  by 
Mr.  B.  Herder. 

— The  most  eminent  of  French  naturalists  is 
the  venerable  M.  Fabre,  who  has  been  called 
the  "Homer  of  the  Insects."  Mr.  Frank  Harris 
styles  him  "the  wisest  man  and  certainly  the 
best-read  in  the  Ijooks  of  nature  of  whom  the 
centuries  have  left  us  any  record."  He  is  a 
native  of  Provence  and  was  born  in  iS2,^. 
Like  Pasteur,  he  is  no  less  remarkable  for  faith 
and  piety  than  for  his  scieiitillc  attainments. 
We  learn  that  a  complete  linglish  cciitiv)n  of 
M.  Fabre's  "  Kntomological  Memories"  is  in 
active  ]3rej)aration. 

-  A\'e  are  tdad  to  note  that  the  Macmillans 
have  brought  .out  a  cheai)er  edition  of  "A 
Li\ing  Wage,"  l)y  the  Rev.  ].  A.  Ryan.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  this  work — its  treatment 
of  a  very  inijxtrtant  subject  unc'er  "its  ethical 
and  economic  asi)ects" — will  welcome  the  wider 
circulation  the  volume  may  now  reach,  and  which 
we  hoi)e  it  will  have.  While  it  is  not,  in  the  words 
of  the  author,  "a  comp!c:c  theory  of  justice 
concerning  wages,"  it  makes  clear  a  principle 
on  which  all  writers  seem  to  be  in  accord — 
"that  wages  should  be  suiTiciently  high  to  enable 
the  laborer  to  live  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  a  human  being."  "  A  Living 
Wage"  is  among  the  important  books,  and 
deserves  a  place  in   everyone's  library. 

— It  is  so  seldom  that  an  adequately  appre- 
ciative notice  of  a  distinctively  Catholic  book 
of  superior  merit  apj^ears  in  the  secular  press, 
that  we  have  especial  pleasure  in  reproducing 
the  following  review  of  "The  Light  of  the 
Vision,"  by  Christian  Reid,  published  in  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  June  29.  It  is 
in  striking  contrast  with  perfunctory  criticisms 
of  the  book  appearing  in  inferior  journals  of 
literary  pretensions: 

The  scene  of  Mrs.  Tiernan"s  latest  story  is  laid  for  the 
most  part  in  Chartres,  and  the  theme  is  concerned  with 
the  Sacrament  of  Marriage  and  the  opposing  views  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  written  with 
great  fairness;  and  while,  probably,  it  will  not  convert 
many  to  Catholicism,  it  will  serve  to  show  Protestants 
the  precise  point  of  view  of  Catholics  on  the  question  of 
marriage  and  divorce.  The  service  thus  rendered  is  an 
important  one;  for  by  no  means  is  every  Protestant  familiar 
with  the  Catholic  position.  The  Protestant  is  too  apt  to 
apprehend  the   Protestant  standpoint  only,   but  from  Mrs. 
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Tiernan's   absorbingly   interesting   pages   he   may  learn   to 
respect  that  of  his  Catholic  friend. 

Controversy,  as  a  general  thing,  leaves  the  controversial- 
ists about  where  they  were;  but  in  this  case  the  Protestant 
learns  to  admire  much  in  the  Catholic  position,  even  though 
it  may  not  make  convincing  appeal  to  his  reason.  There 
is  much  that  is  attractive  in  this  volume,  not  only  in  descrip- 
tion but  in  characterization;  and  the  principle  of  renun- 
ciation as  presented  in  the  final  action  of  the  heroine  has 
seldom  been  more  powerfully  lu-ged.  Though  one  may  not 
perceive  the  entire  necessity  for  the  sacrifice,  as  an  ideal 
it  i^  almost  sublime  in  its  quality.  The  author  is  at  much 
pains  to  state  the  Protestant  position  as  she  understands 
it,  and  the  justice  with  whicli  this  is  done  is  worthy  of  high 
praise.  So  fair-minded  a  controversial  tale  is  not  often 
encountered. 

— Among  recent  issues  of  the  American  Book 
Co.'s  "Gateway  Series"  of  English  Texts  we 
note  "Washington's  Farewell  Address  and 
Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,"  edited 
by  Frank  W.  Pine,  M.  A.  Succinct  Introductions 
give  the  salient  features  in  the  lives  of  Wash- 
ington and  Webster,  and  explain  the  circum- 
stances under  which  their  famous  addresses 
were  delivered.  The  notes  are  not  extravagantly 
numerous,  but  they  deal  with  most  of  the 
historical  and  literary  allusions.  Those  on  the 
Farewell  Address,  by  the  way,  would  be  better 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  Outline  of  that  speech 
than  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  Outlines 
themselves  will  be  helpful  in  teaching  students 
how  to  analyze  and  summarize.  A  bibliography 
enhances  the  usefulness  of  the  volume. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  iime  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The  Humanity  of  Jesus."    Fr.  Moritz  Meschler, 

S.  J.     75  cts.,  net. 
"The  Mystery  of  Naples."    Edward  P.  Graham. 

$1.50. 
"A  Living  Wage."    Rev.  J.  A.  Ryan,    50  cts.,  net. 
"Simple  Instructions  on  the    Holy  Eucharist." 

Very  Rev.   George  Howe.     $1.25. 
"Bible  Stories  f^r  Catholic  Children."     Anne  F. 

Wedd— F.  Elphick.     $1.20. 

"Brevior  Synopsis  Theologize   Moralis  et  Pasto- 
raUs."    Tanquerey — Qu^vastre.    $1.50,  net. 
"Epitome  e   Graduali   Romano."     $1.50. 


"Government  in  the  United  States."     James  W. 

Garner.     $1. 
"The     Life    of    Cardinal     Newman."      2     vols. 

Wilfrid  Ward.    $9,  net. 
"The  Holy  Communion."  New  edition  in  2  vols. 

Fr.  Dalgairns  of  the  Oratory.  $2.50,  net. 
"Psychology    without    a    Soul:      A    Criticism." 

Hubert  Gruender,  S.  J.    $1. 
"Alias  Kitty  Casey."    Mary  Gertrude  Williams. 

85  cts. 
"Sermons    and    Addresses."     3    vols.     Cardinal 

O'Connell.     $3. 
"The  Matrimonial  State."    Rev,  William  Poland, 

S.  J.     10  cts.,  net. 
"The  A.  P.  A.  Movement:  A  Sketch."  Humphrey 

J.    Desmond.     $1,   net. 
"The     Beauty     and     Truth     of     the     Catholic 

Church."       Von     Hurter-Jones.       Vol.      II. 

$1.50,  net. 
"Homilies  of  the  Common  of  Saints."     2   vols. 

Rt.  Rev.  Jeremias  Bonomelli,  D.  D.    $2.50, 

net. 

"Our  Daily  Bread."    Rev.  Walter  Dvvight,  S.  J. 

50  cts.,  net. 
"My  Lady  Poverty.     A  Drama  in  Five   Acts." 

Francis  de  Sales  Gliebe,  O.  F.  M.  35  cts. 
"Margaret's  Travels."  Anthony  York.  $1.38. 
"The  Duty  of  Happiness:    Thoughts  on  Hope." 

Kev.  J.   M.   Lelen.     15  cts. 
"The  Coward."     Monsignor  Benson.     $1.50. 

Obituary. 

[|j3  ^  Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,   xiii,  3. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Sauriol,  of  the  diocese  of  Marcjuette; 
Rev.  William  Gleeson,  diocese  of  Rochester; 
and  Rev.  Joseph  Henning,  C.  SS.  R. 

Brother  Urban,  C.  S.  C. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Unsworth,  Mr.  James  Watson,  Mr. 
F.  H.  Kelly,  Mr.  John  Ashby,  Mr.  John  Taylor, 
Mrs.  Joanna  Taylor,  Mrs.  Mary  Mulholland,  Mrs. 
George  Davis,  Mr.  James  Lillis,  Miss  Bridget 
Quinn,  Mr.  William  Becker,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Emmen- 
dorfer,  Mr.  C.  E.  Durr,  Miss  Eleanora  Wynn,  Mr. 
Henry  Ficker,  Miss  Annie  Steers,  Mr.  Joseph 
Reickus,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Hayes. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!     (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 

"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 

For   the   famine   sufferers  in   China: 

Rev.  J,  J.  B.,  $1,;  T.  H.,  $3;  T.  M.,  $5; 
in  honor  of  St.  Anthony,  $2;    Nora  and  Mary,  $3. 
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The  Virgin  Passes. 

BY    KLISABE'lH     CARI'Y. 

{An   inmate  of  the  Teml:le  speaks.) 
^  vS   not  sheer  loveliness  incarnate  now 

In   her   they   call   "The    Virgin   Consecrate"? 

Her  slender  jjresence  seems  to  radiate 

Her  spirit's  essence — rare  simi^licity 

Crowned  with  the  grace  of  lini])id   jjurity, 
A  God-placed  symbol  on  a   peaceful  brow. 

Doth  she  not  look  as  if  her  inmost  heart 
Held  marvels  deeply  jiondered?    The  fresh  morn, 
That  men  have  waited,  dawns:  One  shall  be  born: 
No  maid  in   Israel   more  gravely   sweet, 
More  gently  tender, — is  it  not  all  meet 

That   she   be  set  for  wondrous  things  a])art? 


Heralds  of  the  Dawn. 


BY    CECIIv    UNDERWOOD. 


^HB  dawn  of  American  freedom  an- 
nounced by  many  brilliant  heralds 
saw  the  chivalry  of  the  Old  World 
arrayed  against  the  chivalry  of 
the  New;  for  many  a  rival  soldier  of 
fortune  came  hither  from  distant  shores, 
and  with  shining  plume  and  lance  rode 
proudly  over  our  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold.  And  many  a  steadfast  star  gleamed 
at  the  zenith  and  along  the  horizon 
before  the  nights  waned  and  the  shadows 
were  lifted  by  the  glorious  sunburst  of 
Washington.  It  may  be  well  to  glance 
occasionally  at  these  steadfast  stars  shin- 
ing   so    brilliantly    in    the    firmament    of 
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American  history.  "  Let  more  of  reverence 
in  us  dwell," — such  is  the  wise  counsel 
of  the  past.  And  if  in  these  modern  days, 
so  full  of  moral  and  spiritual  tragedy, 
we  need  more  reverence  for  God  and  our 
fellowman,  if  faith  in  our  creed  and  country 
needs  to  be  revived  and  quickened,  a 
renewal  of  such  faith  must  surely  come 
from  a  renewal  of  our  acquaintance 
with  the  God-fearing  band  of  patriots 
who  stood  guard  through  the  long,  lin- 
gering hours  of  darkness, — stood  watching 
and  praying  for  the  dawn. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  to 
the  Catholic  student  to  observe  in  that 
brilliant  galaxy  of  patriots  a  worthy 
representative  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  For 
"among  the  illustrious  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton."  And  the  contem- 
porary historian  goes  on  to  say  that 
he  (Carroll)  was  a  "pious  Roman  Catho- 
lick,  ...  a  man  whose  great  wealth  and 
influence  made  him  the  bulwark  of  patri- 
otism." As  he  signed  his  name  to  the 
immortal  document,  a  whisper  went  around 
the  room:  "There  go  millions!"  And 
if  these  millions  of  a  pious  Catholic  had 
not  been  given  promptly  and  generously 
to  the  ragged,  half-starved  patriots  at 
a  time  when  the  Continental  Congress 
could  not  raise  a  dollar,  the  Guardians 
of  American  Liberty  would  now  have  but 
little  liberty  to  guard. 

If,  for  the  moment,  we  leave  out  of 
consideration  the  sum  of  money  loaned 
at  the  most  critical  hour  to  Congress  by 
Catholic  Spain  and  Catholic  France,  and 
consider    the    financial    aid    rendered    by 
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Carroll  alone,  it  is  inconceivable  how 
any  fair-minded  and  well-informed  Amer- 
ican can  view  Catholics  in  the  light 
of  enemies  of  the  Republic.  Catholic 
arms  and  Catholic  money  were  not  only 
the  true  guardians  but  the  real  creators 
of  American  liberty;  for  without  the  aid 
of  both,  as  every  American  schoolboy 
knows,  our  much-prized  liberty  would 
have  been  impossible.  And  the  cynical 
historian  of  the  future  will  observe  that, 
in  grateful  remembrance  of  these  favors 
from  Catholic  hands,  we  generously  re- 
lieved Spain  of  the  burden  of  her  few 
remaining  colonial  possessions,  and  have 
from  time  to  time  organized  "patriotic 
societies"  whose  chief  business  was  to 
blacken  the  Catholic  name  while  zealously 
guarding  the  liberty  which  Catholics 
created  and  bequeathed  to  the  New  World. 

But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  draw  attention  to  the  armies  of  Catholic 
France  as  they  bore  to  victory  the  banner 
of  Washington,  nor  to  lay  stress  upon 
the  millions  loaned  by  the  Catholic  bankers 
of  Spain  and  France  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  ragged,  starving  Continental  troops. 
It  is  my  purpose  rather  to  lift  the  curtain 
in  order  that  we  may  gaze  once  more 
upon  the  illustrious  group  that  surrounds 
the  Father  of  our  Country.  It  seems  to 
be  unwarranted  boldness  to  single  out 
any  member  of  that  group  of  fifty-six 
patriots  for  special  praise;  but  just  as 
in  the  Apostolic  College  our  glance  would 
linger  upon  the  most  conspicuous  faces, 
so  we  at  once  direct  our  attention,  in 
this  group,  to  Washington,  Hamilton, 
and  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll  ton.  We 
single  them  out  as  the  indispensable 
leaders  of  the   Revolution. 

Another  hand  might  have  drafted  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  another  brain 
might  have  directed  the  diplomacy  which 
secured  the  aid  of  Catholic  Spain  and 
Catholic  France.  Jefferson  and  Franklin 
might  have  been  replaced,  though  not 
easily.  But  no  hand  save  that  of  Wash- 
ington could  have  piloted  the  ship  through 
the  horrors  of  the  revolutionary  storms; 


no  brain  save  that  of  Hamilton  could 
have  supplied  the  forces  producing  our 
firmly-built  Union,  establishing*  our  in- 
tegrity as  a  nation.  No  other  purse 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
new  government  was  open  or  available 
when  Charles  Carroll  signed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  The  wealth 
of  the  Colonies,  so  far  as  it  had  been 
developed  and  amassed,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Tories,  and  the  Tories  to  a  man 
remained  loyal  subjects  of  King  George. 

Representatives  of  all  the  large  Chris- 
tian denominations  were  grouped  around 
Washington.  The  great  leader  himself 
occupied  a  pew  in  the  little  Episcopal 
church  at  Alexandria,  whenever  he  was 
at  home  on  the  Potomac.  Adams  and 
Hancock  were  descendants  of  the  Puritans. 
Jefferson,  of  Welsh  descent,  gravitated 
from  Calvinism  toward  a  mild  deism, 
and  ultimately  found  congenial  company 
among  the  French  philosophers  and  revo- 
lutionists; while  Tom  Paine,  travelling 
along  the  same  primrose  path,  ended  in 
bearing  the  banner  of  rebellion  against 
the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth.  The 
Quakers  were  represented  by  Franklin; 
and  American  Catholics  should  always 
remember  with  gratitude  that  Pennsyl- 
vania in  Colonial  times  was  the  only 
Protestant  State  which  had  no  penal 
laws  against  the  Catholic  religion  upon 
her  statute  books.  Hence,  the  Catholic 
population  of  the  Colonies  was  limited 
in  a  large  measure  to  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland.  Hamilton  was  a  Presbyterian, 
and  it  may  have  been  his  personal 
animosity  toward  Hamilton  which  led 
Jefferson  to  write  that  "if  ever  the  liberty 
of  the  American  people  would  be  de- 
stroyed, it  would  perish  through  the 
machinations  of  the  Presbyterian  Church." 

The  Saxon  and  the  Celt  divide  honors 
when  we  come  to  the  question  of  nation- 
ality. For  Washington  sprang  from  an 
aristocratic  English  family,  and  in  his 
life  and  character  exhibited  the  highest 
virtues  of  the  Saxon  race.  In  spite  of 
flamboyant    rhetoric,   ever    prone    to    ex- 
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aggeration,  and  a  national  regard  only 
a  little  this  side  of  idolatry,  the  position 
held  by  Washington  is  not  only  merited 
and  secure,  but  he  is  bound  to  grow  with 
the  passing  years  in  the  love  and  esteem 
of  mankind.  Around  this  central  and 
predominant  figure  clusters  the  genius 
of  the  Celtic  race;  for  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson  and  Charles  Carroll  represent 
three  Celtic  branches — the  Scotch,  Welsh, 
and  Irish;  and  although  another  pen 
might  have  written  the  Declaration,  Wash- 
ington found  indispensable  aid  in  Charles 
Carroll  and  Alexander  Hamilton.  A  brief 
glance  at  the  biographies  of  both  men 
will  reveal  their  Celtic  origin. 

Carroll  was  born  of  Irisli  parents,  who 
had  migrated  to  Baltimore  and  had  ac- 
quired large  estates  before  Maryland  passed 
from  Catholic  control.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Carroll 
family  moved  from  Baltimore  to  Annap- 
olis, and  thence  to  Carrollton,  a  town 
built  on  one  of  their  large  plantations, 
named  after  the  family,  and  owned  for 
the  most  part  by  them  and  their  de- 
scendants. Charles  Carroll,  like  his  famous 
kinsman,  the  first  Bishop  of  Baltimore, 
Studied  abroad,  first  at  vSt.  Omer's,  then 
at  Paris,  and  finally  in  London,  where 
he  practised  for  several  years  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  As  the  Britannic  a 
observes,  "Carroll  was  a  lawyer  of  unusual 
ability,  and  his  high  character  and  great 
wealth  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  fortunes  of  the  new  Republic; 
for  he  ever  labored  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Colonies  and  to  establish 
a  strong  central  government." 

Let  us  glance  at  the  biography  of 
Hamilton.  James  Hamilton,  the  father 
of  Alexander,  belonged  to  a  noble  Scotch 
family,  which  from  the  time  of  the  Norman 
invasion  had  settled  in  Grange,  a  small 
village  of  Ayrshire.  The  founder  of  the 
family,  Walter  Hamilton,  received  his 
land  grant  from.  King  Robert  II.  as  early 
as  1390.  Hamilton,  the  distinguished 
American,  was  born  in  the  village  of  St. 
Croix,    on    the    Leeward    Islands,    studied 


in  a  New  York  college,  and  was,  like 
Carroll,  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
and  continued  it  for  twenty  two  years, 
if  we  include  the  five  years  during  which 
he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
Washington. 

If  Washington,  with  his  steady  hand 
upon  the  helm,  was  indeed  the  savior 
of  the  nation,  it  is  no  less  true  to  say  that 
Hamilton  was  its  brains,  its  informing 
spirit,  —  the  creative  architect  who,  out 
of  thirteen  discordant,  belligerent  States, 
built  up  and  cemented  a  nation  which 
neither  domestic  nor  foreign  foes  have  been 
able  to  destroy.  It  is  a  matter  of  historical 
record  that  the  cabinet  of  Washington 
invariably  turned  to  Hamilton  during 
every  crisis.  He  not  only  saved  the 
nation  from  bankruptcy  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  war,  but  laid  strong 
and  deep  the  foundations  of  our  Federal 
Constitution.  By  the  exercise  of  the  utmost 
skill,  he  persuaded  the  "sovereign  and 
independent  States"  to  yield  some  of 
their  rights  and  powers  to  the  P'ederal 
Government;  by  degrees  he  strengthened 
the  federal  arm  until  sovereignty  and 
independence  passed  away  from  the  vStates, 
and  a  nation  newborn*,  one  flag,  one 
people,  emerged  from  the  chaos  of  a 
Colonial  confederacy.  A  provisional  and 
discordant  compact  was  touched  by  the 
wand  of  Hamilton's  genius,  and,  lo! 
there  are  no  longer  sovereign  independent 
States,  but  a  sovereign  independent  Union. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  credit  Hamilton 
with  the  achievements;  for  he  saw  clearly 
that  if  a  stable  and  lasting  Government 
were  to  be  erected  in  America,  the  several 
independent  States  must  sacrifice  their 
independence  and  autonomy,  and  merge 
their  population  and  resources  so  as  to 
create  a  new  nation. 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  Carroll. 
The  support  which  he  gave  to  the  Revo- 
lution came  not  only  from  his  purse  but 
from  his  pen  also.  His  legal  training 
enabled  him  to  state  accurately  the 
points  of  law  involved  in  our  controversy 
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with  the  mother  country.  In  a  series  of 
articles  printed  in  the  Federalist  and  spread 
broadcast  throughout  the  Colonies,  Carroll 
appears  as  a  formidable  champion  of 
American  freedom.  To  the  literary  critic, 
these  articles  present  a  strange  blend  of 
fiery  eloquence  and  cold,  dispassionate 
reasoning,  as  if  Patrick  Henry  and  Thomas 
Paine  were  united  in  Carroll's  personality 
or  had  collaborated  in  his  work.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  underestimate  the 
oratory  of  Patrick  Henry,  or  the  cold 
appeals  to  reason  written  by  Paine  and 
rendered  so  highly  effective  by  a  plain, 
simple  style.  But  the  literary  work  of 
Carroll,  because  it  contained  the  merits 
of  both,  was  the  most  successful  popular 
literature  of  the  period:  it  appealed  to 
the  heart  and  brain  of  the  Colonists, 
winning  the  intellect  first,  and  then 
arousing  their  emotions.  Paine  saw  the 
truth  of  the  situation  in  some  detail, 
but  he  lacked  imagination;  he  also  lacked 
a  trained  lawyer's  grasp  of  the  case; 
but,  above  all,  he  lacked  that  Celtic 
fire  which  burned  in  the  breast  of  Patrick 
Henry  and  Charles  Carroll.  On  the  other 
hand,  Patrick  Henry  went  to  the  extreme 
in  his  emotional  appeals.  If  the  Colonists 
had  all  belonged  to  the  Celtic  race,  they 
would  have  been  moved  to  frenzy  by 
the  eloquence  of  Henry,  as  the  French 
Revolutionists  were  goaded  to  madness  by 
Mirabeau.  But  Carroll  had  spent  many 
years  in  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  London, 
where  the  hot  blood  of  oratory  is  cooled 
and  waits  upon  the  judgment.  He  under- 
stood better  than  Henry  or  Paine  the 
character  and  temperament  of  the  people 
to  whom  patriotic  appeals  were  addressed. 
John  Adams  formed  a  correct  estimate 
when  he  wrote:  "Carroll  of  Carrollton 
is  a  gentleman  of  independent  fortune  — 
perhaps  the  largest  in  America, — a  perfect 
master  of  the  French  language,  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith,  a 
zealous  debater  and  supporter  of  the 
rights  of  the  Colonies.  His  writings  are 
plain,  forcible,  and  convincing,  giving 
due    scope   to   rhetoric    and   to   reason, — 


admirable  discourses  to  instruct  and  rouse 
the  common  people.'' 

Carroll  himself  bears  this  testimony  to 
his. literary  activity.  About  thirty  years 
after  the  Revolutionary  war,  when  Hamil- 
ton and  Washington  and  all  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  save 
he  were  long  dead,  Carroll  writes  to  a 
friend  as  follows:  "As  soon  as  I  took  my 
seat  in  Congress,  I  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  which  has  thus  far  pro- 
duced, and  which  I  hope  will  perpetuate, 
the  happiness  of  the  United  States.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  the  agitation  for 
freedom  I  lent  my  voice  and  pen  to 
the  support  f.  of  my  countrymen,  and 
especially  during  the  trying  period  after 
the  war,  when  Washington  and  Hamilton 
were  striving  to  establish  a  central  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Hamilton  had  my  constant 
support.  .  .  .  Though  I  disapproved  of  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his 
advocacy  of  State  rights,  as  opposed  to 
the  Union,  I  feel  that,  nevertheless,  he 
greatly  contributed  to  the  independence 
of  this  country;  and,  now  that  he  is 
dead,  his  services  should  be  remembered 
and  his  errors  forgotten  and  forgiven." 

Charles  Carroll  died  in  1832.  Long 
before  his  death  he  was  regarded  with 
national  veneration.  Throughout  his  public 
career,  extending  over  one-half  a  century, 
he  remained  a  true  and  devoted  son  of 
the  Church,  a  perfect  example  of  what 
the  practical  Catholic  should  be  in  a  land 
where  so  many  of  his  neighbors  and 
companions  are  either  indifferent  to  re- 
ligion altogether,  or  live  the  victims  of 
some  erring  cult  or  sect  or  rebel  faction 
of  Christendom.  Catholic  laymen  may 
single  him  out  of  the  distinguished  group 
that  surrounded  Washington  as  the  highest 
example  and  exponent  of  civic  and  re- 
ligious virtue, — a  man  who  always  pro- 
fessed his  religion  quite  as  loudly  as  his 
patriotism,  and  who  gloried  in  being  called 
by  his  fellow-countrymen  "The  pious 
Roman  Catholick." 

So  long  as  the  name  of  Charles  Carroll 
appears  among  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
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tion  of  Independence,  so  long  will  Catholics 
hold  their  heads  proudly  beneath  the 
starry  flag  of  the  Republic,  fully  conscious 
of  their  large  share  in  the  birthright  of 
freedom.  How  sweet  and  touching  is 
the  tribute  of  America's  orator  to  this 
noble -hearted  patriot,  of  whose  long 
public  service  it  may  be  said,  "Whatever 
record  leaps  to  light,  he  never  shall  be 
shamed"! 

"Of  the  illustrious  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  there  now  remains 
only  Charles  Carroll.  Pie  seems  an  aged 
oak  standing  alone  on  the  plain,  which 
time  has  spared  a  little  longer  after  all 
its  contemporaries  have  been  levelled  with 
the  dust.  Venerable  object  I  W^e  delight 
to  gather  round  its  trunk  while  yet  it 
stands,  and  to  dwell  beneath  its  shadow. 
vSole  survivor  of  an  assembly  of  as  great 
men  as  the  world  has  witnessed  in  a  trans- 
action one  of  the  most  important  that 
history  records,  what  thoughts,  what 
interesting  reflections,  must  fill  his  elevated 
and  devout  soul!  If  he  dwell  on  the 
past,  how  touching  its  reflections!  If  he 
survey  the  present,  how  happy,  how- 
joyous,  how  full  of  the  fruition  of  that 
hope  which  his  ardent  patriotism  indulged ! 
If  he  glance  at  the  future,  how  does  the 
prospect  of  his  country's  advancement 
almost  bewilder  his  weakened  conception! 
Fortunate,  distinguished  patriot !  Interest- 
ing relic  of  the  past!  Let  him  know  that, 
while  we  honor  the  dead,  we  do  not  forget 
the  living." 

I  DO  not  despair  of  happier  times, 
considering  that  He  is  at  the  helm  of 
the  universe  who  overcomes  the  storm, 
not  by  human  skill,  but  by  His  Fiat. 
If  He  does  not  do  so  at  once,  this  is 
because  it  is  His  rule  to  take  this  course; 
and  when  evils  have  increased  and 
reached  their  fulness,  and  a  change  is 
despaired  of  by  the  many,  then  to  do 
His  marvellous  and  strange  work,  man- 
ifesting that  power  which  is  His  preroga- 
tive, while  exercising  withal  the  endurance 
of  the  afflicte'd- — St.  Chrysostom. 


The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 


BY    ANNA    T.    SADLlHR. 

IV. 

fT  was  late  at  night.  Mrs.  Wilmot  and 
Margie  had  been  induced  to  take  some 
rest.  Louis  had  gone  to  attend  one 
or  two  urgent  cases  amongst  his  patients, 
where  a  substitute  would  not  be  accepted. 
Mrs.  Alfred  had  returned  home  for  the 
night,  and  Alfred  was  drearily  dozing  in 
the  living  room.  Sebastian  had  remained 
alone,  watching  with  the  two  vSisters  of 
Charity,  silent  and  prayerful  figures.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  there  was  a  good 
opportunity  to  examine  his  father's 
papers  before  the  lawyers  and  others 
arrived  for  the  reading  of  the  will,  or 
whatsoever  formalities  might  be  necessi- 
tated by  the  great  change. 

It  seemed  somehow  like  a  desecration, 
and  he  felt  he  had  no  right  to  enter  that 
room,  which  had  been  the  special  sanctum 
of  the  deceased.  His  father  had  retired 
there  when  he  had  anything  important 
to  decide,  or,  as  Sebastian  suspected, 
when  he  was  over-weary  and  disposed  for 
solitude.  The  young  man  could  understand 
now  as,  declining  to  occupy  the  vacant 
chair,  he  had  seated  himself  confronting 
it,  how  the  ponderous  and  heavy  man, 
when  the  talk  below  was  all  light  and 
frivolous,  and  when,  perhaps,  he  had 
felt  his  own  presence  a  restraint,  had 
come  up  thither,  his  departure  being 
hailed  with  unconscious  relief.  Sitting 
there  alone,  with  some  twinges  of  self- 
remorse,  the  3^oung  man  strove  to  realize 
what  might  have  been  his  father's  feelings 
under  such  circumstances :  whether  he  had 
been  depressed  by  the  isolation  in  which 
he  often  found  himself,  or  if  his  slow 
intuitions  had  taken  but  little  note 
thereof.  It  almost  seemed  at  last,  to  the 
watcher,  as  if  the  chair  opposite  were 
occupied  by  that  portly  and  important 
figure  lying  now  so  still  and  so  awful  in 
its  shroud. 
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Sebastian  began  to  feel  that  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  but  must  get  through 
the  business  that  had  brought  him 
thither — the  examination  of  those  papers 
upon  which  his  father  had  last  been 
engaged,  and  which  he  instinctively  felt 
were  not  for  every  eye.  He  realized,  too, 
at  that  moment  that,  though  there  had 
never  been  a  very  strong  bond  of  sym- 
pathy between  them,  they  had  been,  in 
fact,  most  intimately  united.  For,  apart 
from  the  hints  which  his  father  had  given 
him  in  that  memorable  conversation, 
he  was  quite  convinced  that  he  alone — 
he  in  preference  to  all  others  —  should 
look  upon  those  papers  and  whatever  self- 
revelation  they  might  contain.  He  shrank 
more  sensitively  than  any  of  the  others 
would  have  done,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  Margie,  from  the  idea  that  some- 
thing might  be  discovered, — something  for 
which  his  father's  broken  words  in  the 
carriage  had  in   a  measure  prepared  him. 

With  a  nervous  hand  he  unlocked  the 
drawer  and  took  thence  all  the  papers 
which  he  had  swept  into  its  depths  upon 
the  night  of  the  death.  Most  of  them 
were  of  little  importance, —bills  which 
had  been  paid,  notes  upon  various  busi- 
ness transactions,  which,  to  the  acute 
mind  of  the  observer,  possibly  betrayed 
the  paucity  even  in  that  direction  of  his 
father's  resources.  It  must  have  been 
nearing  midnight  when  suddenly  Sebas- 
tian was  confronted  with  something  that 
appalled  him,  that  took  all  the  courage 
from  his  trembling  frame.  The  room  was 
dimly  lighted  by  a  .single  electric  bulb; 
though  at  his  elbow  stood  a  half-burned 
taper  which  his  father  had  been  using  to 
seal  letters,  but  which  Sebastian  with  a 
shudder  refrained  from  relighting. 

This  was  no  hideous  spectre  of  the  night, 
however;  no  shape  that  had  taken  on 
the  semblance  of  the  deceased;  nothing 
palpable  nor  tangible.  Still  it  took  the 
living  son  by  the  throat  and  gripped 
him,  changing  his  whole  outlook  upon 
life.  His  imagination  leaped  forth  as  a 
flame,  and  hurried  him  backward  into  the 


dark  recesses  of  the  past  and  forward 
into  a  future  thus  transformed  and  trans- 
mogrified. It  showed  him  in  a  swift  flash 
the  effect  which  this  terrific  thing,  that 
had  stared  at  him  from  those  closely- 
written  pages,  would  have  upon  the  life 
and  character,  did  it  ever  pass  his  lips, 
of  those  who  now  more  than  ever  were  in 
his  hands,  to  do  with  them  as  he  chose. 
Each  of  these  persons  was  now  invested 
with  a  new  importance.  He  passed  each 
one  of  them  before  his  mental  vision — 
his  mother,  Margie,  Louis,  Alfred,  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  —  as  though  he  were  testing 
their  several  dispositions  and  capabilities. 

The  stillness  in  the  room  appeared  to 
him  terrifying;  and  opposite  to  him — 
living,  palpable,  clothed  once  more  in  the 
familiar  lineaments  of  life — he  seemed  to 
see  his  father.  There  were  the  heavy  eyes — 
how  full  of  pleading!  —  and  the  mouth 
opening  as  if  it  would  speak,  in  remorse, 
in  self-accusation;  in  a  desirfe  to  explain, 
to  right  a  wrong,  to  undo  what  had  been 
done;  to  make  straight,  if  such  were 
possible,  the  rugged  path.  Sebastian,  for 
some  silent,  intense  moments,  stared  at 
the  vision  which  his  excited  fancy  had 
conjured  up;  while  upon  his  own  young 
life  fell  a  silence,  sombre,  melancholy, 
containing  all  the  elements  of  a  tragedy. 
For  to  such  silence  Sebastian  bound 
himself  in  that  interview  with  the  dead, 
during  which  he  had  entered  into  and 
seemed  to  understand,  as  he  never  could 
have  done  in  life,  the  mind  of  the  departed. 
He  pledged  himself  not  only  to  be  silent, 
but  to  sympathize,   even  to  pardon. 

He  rose  abruptly,  and,  as  if  to  ratify 
that  contract,  went  into  the  chamber  of 
death.  The  lights  were  burning,  symbol  of 
the  soul  immortal,  of  that  survival  of 
the  earthly  frame's  decay;  the  smell  of 
the  flowers,  on  the  other  hand,  seeming 
to  emphasize  the  idea  of  mortality,  since 
they  appeared  to  say,  "Perishable,  even 
as  are  we,  the  life  of  man  vanishes  in  a 
day."  The  Sisters,  still  keeping  their 
watch,  were  as  the  symbol  of  a  peace 
deeper  than  that  of  the  dead,   and  of  a 
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hope  that  pierced  the  darkness  into  which, 
under  these  accumulated  trials,  the  mind 
of  Sebastian  had  fallen.  He  knelt  down, 
and  solemnly  there,  beside  his  father's 
lifeless  form,  he  renewed  that  promise 
which  he  had  already  taken  of  deep  and 
absolute  silence,  and  also  of  ordering  every- 
thing, in  so  far  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  according  to  that  father's  wishes. 
Looking  into  the  face  of  his  late  parent, 
the  young  man  experienced  no  feelings  of 
anger  for  the  burden  that  had  been  laid 
upon  him;  his  heart  knew  only  pity  deep 
and  profound. 

He  shut  himself  once  more  into  the 
study,  and,  with  a  new  courage  and  resolu- 
tion, began  to  reflect  upon  that  matter 
which  had  been  burned  in  upon  him,  but 
which,  as  if  by  the  purification  of  lire, 
had  left  him  stronger  and  more  invigorated, 
saying  by  his  whole  attitude:  "This  also 
has  to  be  met,  as  you  have  met  so  many 
things  in  the  years  that  have  separated 
you  from  boyhood."  That  paper  upon 
which  his  father  had  been  busy  when  he 
had  disturbed  him  on  that  fatal  night 
was  no  doubt  the  proximate  cause  of  his 
death,  in  the  heart-rending  self-revelation 
which  it  had  involved,  and  in  the  bitter 
memories  and  the  long  train  of  anxieties 
and  apprehensions  which  it  must  have 
evoked.  Sebastian  understood  many  things 
as  he  perused  for  the  second  time  those 
pages. 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  narrative 
which  Sebastian  read  in  the  darkness  of 
that  midnight,  and  from  which  he  drew 
his  own  conclusions.  It  began  at  the  very 
beginning,  so  to  say,  of   his   father's  life. 

A  young  lad  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources,  and  before  he  had  begun  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  his  future  fortunes, 
he  had  met  and  fallen  in  love  with  a  young 
girl  who  had  been  one  of  his  fellow- 
workers  in  the  mill  wherein  he  was 
employed.  She  had  a  pretty  face  and  an 
easy,  jocular  manner  that  had  captivated 
young  Wilmot.  As  she  was  a  Methodist 
and  absolutely  refused  to  be  married  by 
a  priest,  the  infatuated  suitor   made   his 


first  false  step  in  consenting  to  be  married 
by  a  minister.  The  marriage,  however, 
was  sufficiently  happy  for  some  time 
following  the  birth  of  a  daughter.  But 
the  girl  soon  proved  to  be  silly  and 
vacuous,  vain,  irritable,  and  exacting; 
and  the  same  want  of  stability  and  of 
principle  that  had  permitted  David  Wilmot 
to  be  false  to  his  religious  convictions 
made  it  little  likely  that  he  would  bear 
with  her  defects.  Quarrels  became  fre- 
quent, until  at  last  one  dark  night  the 
young  woman  disappeared,  taking  the 
child  with  her. 

The  husband  then,  and  for  months 
afterward,  made  such  inquiries  as  he 
could;  but  at  that  time  he  had  neither 
fortune  nor  influence  at  his  command,  and 
his  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  He  drifted 
away  from  the  place,  which  had  become 
hateful  to  him,  leaving  the  generally 
accepted  notion  abroad  that  his  wife 
was  dead.  He  went  to  New  York,  where 
he  entered  as  a  clerk  in  a  business  house, 
of  which  he  subsequently  became  the 
proprietor.  The  loss  of  his  young  wife 
affected  David  but  little.  He  had  long 
recovered  from  his  temporary  infatuation; 
and  as  he  began  to  mount  the  commercial 
and  social  ladder  his  relief  became  more 
marked.  He  realized  to  the  full  what  a 
handicap  she  would  have  been  to  his 
vaulting  ambition. 

At  length  he  began  to  persuade  himself 
that  she  was  dead  and  that  possibly  their 
marriage  was  invalid;  and  these  consid- 
erations grew  and  strengthened  with  the 
years,  especially  when  the  temptation 
offered  to  marry  another  woman.  Miss 
Morris  was  handsome,  attractive,  clever; 
and,  being  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
manufacturer,  was  a  prize  worth  the 
winning.  Since  David  had  given  up  the 
practice  of  his  religion — which,  indeed, 
had  never  had  much  hold  on  him,  having 
been  left  an  orphan  in  childhood, — he 
presently  allowed  himself  to  be  convinced 
that  it  was  perfectly  proper  for  him  to 
marry.  He  made  a  few  more  cautious 
inquiries,  and  discoveredjthat  the  minister 
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before  whom  his  first  marriage  had  been 
contracted  was  dead.  That  was  another 
link  broken  with  that  past  which  he  so 
ardently  wished  to  forget,  and  there 
was  absolutely  no  trace  to  be  found 
of  mother  or  child.  It  seemed  to  him 
probable  that  either  his  former  wife  had 
died  or  had  married  another  man,  and 
would  have  no  desire  to  revive  unpleas- 
ant memories. 

He  hesitated  no  longer,  but  was  married 

to  Miss  Morris  in  St. 's  Catholic  church. 

It  must  be  owned  that  he  trembled  up  to 
the  last  moment;  for  it  seemed  to  him 
that  some  portentous  figure  must  arise 
to  forbid  the  banns.  But  not  the  slightest 
incident  occurred  to  mar  the  tranquillity 
of  the  day.  The  ceremony  passed  off 
happily;  though,  his  dead  faith  awaking, 
David  Wilmot  shook  as  with  an  ague  at 
the  aspect  of  the  priest  in  habiliments 
that  had  once  been  familiar;  and  some 
•realization  of  the  crime  he  was  committing 
dawned  upon  his  mind  at  the  questions 
and  the  solemn  exhortations  of  the  minister 
of  religion.  These  feelings,  however,  grad- 
ually wore  away;  and,  though  now  of 
comparatively  mature  age,  he  felt  an 
exultant  happiness  in  the  prize  he  had 
secured. 

He  passed  from  one  degree  of  prosperity 
to  another.  Fortune  seemed  to  smile 
upon  him  in  every  way.  But  over  it  all  was 
the  dark  cloud  of  constraint,  of  fear, 
sometimes  of  actual  terror.  The  Nemesis 
threatened  at  every  moment  to  appear, 
shattering  the  fabric  that  had  been  so 
laboriously  constructed.  As  he  grew  older, 
this  condition  of  alarm,  of  vague  dread, 
and  the  whisperings  of  conscience  became 
more  insistent.  They  seemed  to  paralyze 
all  his  actions;  they  embittered  his  rela- 
tions with  his  wife,  between  whom  and 
himself  there  had  arisen  a  slight  but 
tangible  barrier  of  estrangement.  He 
feared  his  wife  no  less  than  his  children. 
The  keen  eyes  of  Sebastian,  the  even  more 
penetrating  and  less  gentle  ones  of  Louis, 
were  a  menace.  The  dulness  of  Alfred  was 
a  reliefr    And  so  the  years  had  gone  on. 


The  account  was  businesslike,  terse, 
and  set  down  in  but  few  words,  and 
without  any  attempt  at  expressing  (which, 
indeed,  would  have  been  impossible  to 
the  writer) — the  long,  silent  agony  of 
remorse,  of  shame,  the  dread  of  possible 
detection.  Surely,  the  young  man  thought, 
the  dead  had  been  punished  for  his  sin; 
and  the  mercy  of  God  might  have  accepted 
the  expiation,  if  only  the  priest  had  been 
in  time,  and  the  dying  sinner  had  had 
some  moments  of  full  consciousness. 
Sebastian  remembered  with  relief  —  for 
the  survivors  in  such  cases  are  apt  to 
grasp  at  straws  —  how  feelingly  his  poor 
father  had  sp  ken  on  the  subject  of 
religion  that  last  afternoon  of  his  life. 
His  thoughts,  at  least,  had  turned  in 
that  direction. 

Sebastian,  cheered  by  the  vague  comfort, 
took  the  final  sheet  of  that  strange  narra- 
tive, which  remained  unfinished,  the  hand- 
writing blurred  and  indistinct  toward  the 
close.  The  youngest  son  was  requested 
by  his  father  to  take  into  his  hands  the 
whole  management  of  that  delicate  affair. 
He  did  not  enjoin  secrecy:  he  left  that, 
with  a  pathetic  shamefacedness,  to  his 
son's  own  sense  of  what  was  right  and 
fitting.  He  begged  him,  if  possible,  to 
discover  whether  or  no  the  wife  so  long 
abandoned  was  still  living;  and  if  she 
were  not,  to  try  to  find  the  child,  who  had 
been  called,  from  the  pages  no  doubt  of 
some  novel,  Elmira.  He  further  decreed 
that,  until  those  persons  were  found  and 
such  provision  made  for  them  as  might 
seem  fitting,  or  until  the  fact  of  their 
death  had  been  put  beyond  question,  the 
present  house  in  Gramercy  Park  should 
remain  in  possession  of  the  estate,  and 
on  no  account  whatever  [be  sold.^The 
last  paragraph  that  had  been  written 
began : 

"And  now  I  have  to  tell  you  what  may 
afford  you — " 

But  there  the  pen  had  dropped  from 
the  hand  which,  perchance,  had  left 
sufficient  of  the  weakness  of  approaching 
death  to  cause  the  writer  to  seek  repose, 
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with  the  hope  of  finishing  the  page  in  the 
morning. 

"Oh,  if  he  had  only  called  me!  If  I 
had  only  known,  I  might  have  done  some- 
thing even  then!" 

Alas!  Such  reflections  were  now  futile; 
and  the  young  man  pictured  the  scene 
to  himself:  the  poor,  blundering  father, 
weighted  with  the  burden  of  that  early 
wrongdoing,  the  chief  organ  of  life,  like 
some  delicate  machine,  put  out  of  gear 
by  the  strain  that  had  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  stumbled  to  his  bed  and  lay 
down,  believing  that  the  rest  would 
restore  him.  As  his  son  thought  pityingly, 
he  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  com- 
plaining, and  so  without  complaining  he 
had  died. 

It  was  grey  dawn  when  Sebastian, 
hearing  the  murmur  of  voices,  opened  the 
door  slightly  and  looked  into  the  adjoining 
apartment.  It  was,  as  he  had  thought, 
his  mother  and  Margie  who  had  come  down 
and  were  praying  there;  and,  in  liis 
excited  state,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
was  regarding  them  from  another  world 
into  which  he  had  suddenly  been  thrust. 
He  could  not  see  his  mother's  face,  since 
her  back  was  to  him,  and  her  head  was 
bowed  as  in  fervent  prayer  or  weeping. 
But  he  saw  Margie  very  plainly, — poor 
little  Margie,  with  the  small,  sensitive 
face,  very  white  and  pitifully  stained.  A 
passionate  wish  surged  up  in  his  heart 
that  his  father  could  be  alive  once  more, 
and  that  everything  could  go  on  in  the 
old  commonplace  and  sometimes  monot- 
onous way.  That  familiar  monotony  of 
everyday  life,  when  it  is  unbroken  by  any 
trouble,  is  one  of  the  things  for  which 
few  people   are  sufficiently  grateful. 

".Eternal  rest, — eternal  rest!"  —  that 
was  what  they  were  wishing  to  the  de- 
ceased, who  so  long  had  borne  a  burden 
that  must  at  times  have  been  well-nigh 
unendurable. 

"Oh,"  Sebastian  thought,  "if  only  the 
priest  had  arrived  in  time,  that  there 
might  be  some  certainty  of  proximate 
rest!" 


He  closed  the  door  softly.  He  did  not 
want  Margie  or  his  mother  to  see  him.  He 
desired  to  keep  away  from  them  as  long 
as  possible,  till  this  strange  new  thing 
should  have  become,  in  its  turn,  common- 
place. He  thought  he  would  go  down- 
stairs and  test  his  composure,  his  power 
of  appearing  undisturbed,  by  confronting 
Alfred,  the  least  formidable,  where  per- 
ception was  concerned,  of  all  the  family. 
He  felt  glad  just  then  to  reflect  that 
Alfred  was  dull,  and  had  never  discovered 
anything  in  his  life  by  his  own  initiative. 
He  had  a  curious  feeling  that,  after  he 
had  once  spoken  to  some  human  being, 
he  would  never  be  so  much  afraid  of 
meeting  people's  glances  and  answering 
their   inquiry. 

He  knew  that  it  was  light.  "The  night 
breaketh  and  the  morning  cometh,"  he 
repeated  over  mechanically  to  himself, 
but  he  did  not  approach  the  window. 
Seeing  that  all  was  in  order,  and  ponder- 
ing over  in  his  mind  what  it  was  that  his 
father  had  left  unfinished  in  that  docu- 
ment, and  how  he  would  have  finished 
it  if  he  had  had  time,  he  opened  the  door 
into  the  hall,  and,  in  the  dim  light  that 
penetrated  there,  came  face  to  face  with 
Mrs.  Alfred.  She  was  the  last  person  on 
earth  he  would  have  desired  to  see  just 
then.  He  had  not  thought  of  her,— 
hoping,  in  fact,  that  she  was  safe  at  home. 
But  he  set  his  mouth  grimly.  Since  she 
was  theVe,  she  had  to  be  faced  and  to 
be  defied.  Those  light,  smiling  eyes  of 
hers,  which  at  that  moment  he  detested, 
should  never,  he  told  himself,  pierce  the 
grey  veil  of  silence  in  which  he  had 
wrapped  himself.  He  stood  still,  invol- 
untarily putting  his  back  to  the  door, 
though  everything  within  the  room  was 
under  lock  and  key, — -yes,  locked  up  in 
that  safe,  of  which  he  alone  now  had 
the  secret. 

"Why,  you  poor  boy!"  Mrs.  Alfred 
said,  coming  very  close  and  putting  her 
slim  hand  on  his  arm,  so  that  he  felt  as 
if  she  could  almost  feel  the  tense  effort 
he    was    making    to    appear    natural.     "  I 
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hurried  back  here  as  soon  as  it  was  light. 
I  have  sent  Alfred  off  to  bed." 

Sebastian  had  a  curious  inclination  to 
laugh  out  loud.  Alfred,  whom  he  had 
been  most  desirous  of  seeing,  had  been 
sent  ofif  to  bed,  and  here  was  this  lynx- 
eyed  woman  prepared  to  keep  watch  and 
ward  over  him  and  his  movements! 

"I  was  looking  for  you  everywhere," 
she  went  on.  "James,  your  man,  wants 
instructions  about  something  of  which 
I  know  nothing." 

"Oh,  is  there  anything  of  which  you 
know  nothing?"  said  Sebastian,  with  a 
touch  of  hilarity,  that  Mrs.  Alfred,  in 
her  own  mind,  promptly  condemned  as 
heartless,  but  which  was  merely  ghastly. 
Her  impulse  was  to  turn  away.  Also  she 
had  a  dark  suspicion  that  Sebastian,  who 
was  never  known  to  touch  alcohol  of  any 
kind,  had  been  drinking.  His  manner,  she 
thought,  was  so  peculiar,  his  eyes  so 
unnatural,  and  his  misplaced  laughter  so 
forced. 

"My  dear  Sebastian,"  she  cried,  "what 
is  the  matter?  What  can  you  possibly 
have  been  doing." 

"  I  have  been  doing  nothing,"  he  said,  in 
quick  self-defence,— " absolutely  nothing: 
sitting  still,  and — " 

"It  would  have  been  much  wiser  to  go 
to  bed,"  the  woman  said,  returning  to 
her  soft,  caressing  manner,  as  she  saw 
that  her  first  suspicion  was  unfounded. 
"You  are  wearing  yourself  out,  ^nd  you 
look  as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost." 

"I  never  did!"  cried  Sebastian,  in  the 
same  hasty  self-defence  which  appeared 
in  him  so  unnatural,  but  which,  in  his 
abnormal  state  of  mind,  seemed  the  only 
thing  to  do.  And,  leaving  her  abruptly, 
he  fled  to  his  own  room. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


Anger  is  like  the.  waves  of  a  troubled 
sea.  When  it  is  corrected  with  a  soft 
reply,  as  with  a  little  strand,  it  retires, 
and  leaves  nothing  behind  but  froth  and 
shells, — no  permanent  mi.schief. 

— J  ire  my  Taylor. 


To  My  Sister. 

BY    MICHAEL    E-^RLS,    S.  J. 

5:foRMS  of  care  at  the  forts  of  thought 

And  thunders  of  high  demand, 
And   between  us  lies  the  Valley  of  Death, 

That  I  may  not  feel  your  hand. 
Oh,  years  may  wear  the  memory  out, 

When  the  eyes  have  not  to  see, 
And   the  Valley  of   Death  is  arched  in  miles 

Across  from  you   to  me! 
But  love  is  a  far,  far  stronger  thing, 

Whose  breath  is  a  thousand  miles, 
And  thunders  of  care  will  love  laugh  down 

And  leap  the  interwhiles. 
Oh,  never  a  night  comes  o'er  the  hills 

And  the  first  bright  star  appears. 
But  across  the  Valley  of  Death  to  you 

I  step  through  the  severing  years! 
The  lamps  of  love  they  never  burn  low. 

Come  care  or  storm's  affray, 
And  we  shall  meet  at  the  feet  of  Christ 

From  our  separate  yesterday, 

^-H^-V.* 

My  Life  as  an  Anghcan  Minister. 

BY    J.    P.    H. 

IV. 

OAD  and  grieved  beyond  words,  with 
^  my  whole  nervous  system  well-nigh 
wrecked,  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  a 
brother  clergyman,  the  rector  of  a  large 
parish  in  another  city  in  the  same  State, 
and  visited  him  for  some  weeks,  in  the  hope 
that  the  quiet  and  homelike  atmosphere 
of  his  rectory  would  help  me  once  more 
to  regain  my  hold  upon  things.  Never 
can  I  forget  the  kindness  and  loving 
sympathy  shown  me  by  this  truly  good 
man  and  his  family.  Delivered  frorn  the 
worry  and  ceaseless  drive  that  had  made 
the  last  few  months  a  torture  both  men- 
tally and  physically,  I  soon  became  myself 
again.  The  rector's  library  was  filled  with 
a  rare  collection  of  books,  both  secular 
and  theological,  and  many  happy  hours 
were   spent  within  its  quiet  walls. 
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A  new  world  opened  itself  to  me.  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Perrone,  Gaunie,  and 
a  galaxy  of  Catholic  writers,  spread  their 
treasures  before  me.  Liguori,  Dens,  Ebel, 
and  other  great  teachers,  unfolded  to  me 
the  science  of  souls  and  the  true  work 
of  a  pastor.  Besides  the  companionship 
of  my  host,  who  was  a  widely-read  man 
of  great  learning,  I  was  constantly  meeting 
others  of  what  was  known  as  "  the  Catholic 
school"  of  the  Anglican  clergy.  vSo  it 
came  to  pass  that  each  day  brought  new 
thoughts  to  me,  —  thoughts  that  3^ears 
later  were,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  lead 
me  safely  home  into  the  bosom  of  my 
true  mother,  the  Catholic  Church.  Mean- 
while I  was  not  idle;  for,  in  addition  to 
my  daily  "Mass"  in  the  adjoining  church, 
I  had  frequent  opportunities  to  preach 
to  large  and  sympathetic  congregations. 
Oh,  the  days  passed  all  too  swiftly  in  that 
restful  haven  whither  C^od  had  led  me 
after  the  tempest  that  had  so  lately  raged 
about   me ! 

One  day  a  letter  from  the  bishop  of 
a  neighboring  diocese  was  received  by 
the  rector.  In  it  inquiry  was  made  as 
to  whether  I  was  yet  sufiiciently  reco\  ered 
to  undertake  a  mission  in  the  hill  country 
of  the  northern  part  of  his  diocese.  Quite 
true,  it  was  "run  down";  but,  as  there 
would  be  very  little  work  to  do,  and 
the  country  was  exceptionally  healthful, 
it  would  be  an  admirable  place  wherein 
I  could  regain  my  lost  health  and  strength. 
His  lordship  enclosed  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  head  of  an  immensely  rich 
and  powerful  corporation  in  New  York. 
This  gentleman  had  a  beautiful  summer 
residence  in  the  neighborhood,  and  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  little  mission; 
perhaps  I  vv^ould  present  the  letter  and 
have  a  look  at  the  church;  and^  if  I  cared 
to  undertake  it,  the  bishop  wouM  send 
me  my  formal  appointment,  so  that  I 
could  begin  work  at  once.  I  called  upon 
the  gentleman;  and,  won  over  by  his 
manly  sincerity,  I  resolved  to  visit  the 
mission  the  next  day. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  visit.     It  was 


a  cold  and  gloomy  day  in  Februar}^;  and 
when  I  left  the  train  at  the  wretched 
country  station,  and  was  driven  through 
the  one  street  of  the  barren  little  village, 
hub  deep  in  mud,  with  never  a  soul  in 
sight  save  some  idle  groups  of  unkempt 
men  and  boys  loitering  about  the  post 
office  and  general  store,  had  I  not  been 
so  heart-weary  I  fear  I  should  have  shed 
tears  of  disappointment.  Alas!  was  it 
for  this  that  I  had  spent  years  of  study 
abroad?  Oh,  how  I  longed  for  my  little 
missions  by  the  sea! 

We  drevv^  up  at  the  church  door,  and 
as  I  entered  my  heart  sank  lower  still. 
It  was  a  wee  place,  built  of  rough  siding 
battened  together  and  painted  a  glaring 
white.  The  walls  within  were  a  dull  and 
gruesome  lead  color;  not  a  window  was 
in  plumb,  and  the  floor  was  more  like 
a  })loughed  field  than  anything  else  I 
can  think  of.  A  good -sized  altar,  carved 
from  a  single  block  of  sandstone,  and 
covered  with  a  cheap  and  moth-eaten  bit 
of  felt,  stood  in  the  sanctuary.  On  a 
narrow  ledge  back  of  it  was  an  array  of 
candlesticks  and  vases  sufficient  in  number 
to  ornament  an  altar  ten  feet  in  length 
(this  one  was  only  a  trille  over  five  feet 
long).  The  whole  effect  was  that  of 
a  dilapidated  junk-shop.  Covering  the 
floor  was  a  soiled  and  ragged  carpet; 
while  in  the  middle  of  the  nave  stood  a 
monstrous  wood  stove  that  towered  aloft 
like  a  gigantic  Oriental  Buddha.  I  wanted 
to  flee,  and  that  at  once;  but  there 
flashed  up  in  my  memory  the  teaching 
of    my    English    preceptor,    the    Vicar    of 

T :     "Remember,   my  son,   Our  Lord 

was  born  in  a  stable  and  straightway 
converted  it  into  a  court  for  the  Majesty 
of  heaven."  That  settled  me,  and  even 
then  I  decided  to  begin  a  new  work  there, 
miry  streets,  barren  hamlet,  and  ram- 
shackle building  notwithstanding;  and 
before  a  fortnight  had  passed  I  was 
established  in  the  place. 

I  spent  the  first  week  renewing  my 
acquaintance  with  the  charms  and  quiet 
pleasures    of    the    country,    and    drinking 
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in  deep  draughts  of  the  pure  air.  My 
first  Sunday's  experience  revealed  con- 
ditions that  I  never  dreamed  could  exist. 
There  was  only  one  service,  and  that 
the  "Mass";  a  congregation  of  perhaps 
thirty  people  were  seated  in  the  nave. 
I  almost  reeled  with  astonishment,  how- 
ever, when  I  found  a  handsome  youth, 
vested  in  a  scarlet  cassock  and  girded 
alb,  awaiting  me  in  the  tiny  sacristy. 
He  was  busily  engaged  in  kindling  the 
coals  for  the  censer,  which,  he  informed 
me,  was  regularly  used  at  the  Introit, 
Offertory,  and  Elevation.  A  complete 
set  of  beautiful  silk  vestments  was  laid 
out  for  me,  and  I  was  soon  in  the  midst 
of  a  ceremonial  as  complete  as  could 
be  found  in  the  average  Anglo-Catholic 
church. 

Later  on,  when  I  ventured  to  confine 
the  use  of  the  incense  to  the  Elevation 
only  (there  was  no  "High  Mass,"  but 
only  a  Missa  Cantata),  I  was  respectfully 
but  firmly  "held  up"  on  the  roadside  by 
one  of  the  farmer-folk,  who  inquired  the 
reason  for  the  change.  I  explained  that 
incense  could  be  used  "ceremonially" 
only  when  there  were  three  ministers  at 
the  altar. — "Well,"  said  he,  "it  'pears  to 
me  that  if  God  told  us  how  to  make  it, 
and  they  use  it  in  heaven,  we  can't  have 
it  too  often  at  St.  Mark's;  we're  used 
to  it  and  kind  o'  miss  it."  Yet  the  whole 
place  was  hopelessly  Protestant,  and  the 
little  Catholic  chapel  down  a  side  street 
of  the  village  was  looked  upon  with  un- 
disguised contempt.  I  soon  realized  that 
it  was  the  old  story  of  the  dry  bones  of 
Protestantism  clothed  in  the  silks  and 
velvets  of  Catholic  ceremonial. 

So  the  winter  passed;  one  service 
every  Sunday,  with  a  sermon;  while 
through  the  week  I  trudged  about  getting 
acquainted  with  the  people.  These  lived 
in  three  contiguous  villages.  In  one  of 
them  was  a  well-to-do  family,  consisting 
of  a  father,  who  was  an  infidel;  a  step- 
mother, who  was  a  virago;  and  a  timid 
but  charming  daughter.  They  contributed 
liberally,  but  never  failed  to  impress  upon 


me— and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  upon 
everyone  else — that  the  ritual  at  the 
mission  chapel  was  "rubbish."  They  also 
were,  bitterly  hostile  to  the  wealthy  New 
Yorker  to  whom  I  have  already  referred, 
because  he  had  intruded  himself  among 
them,  and  presumed  to  meet  half  of  the 
"priest's"  support  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
Another  family  in  the  same  village  served 
to  offset  the  pernicious  influence  of  these 
people.  They  were  the  children  of  a 
pious  German  couple, — a  son  and  two 
daughters.  All  three  were  self-educated 
but  highly  cultured;  and  I  soon  came  to 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  them  for  a 
mental  stimulus  through  the  long  and 
dreary  winter  months. 

Then,  in  the  village  where  I  lodged 
was  a  remarkable  man,  in  a  way.  In 
dress  and  general  appearance,  he  was 
untidy  and  unkempt  to  a  degree;  but 
mentally  he  was  a  giant.  He  first  attracted 
my  attention  at  the  post  office,  when, 
after  mutual  introductions,  he  expressed 
his  opinion  that,  so  far  as  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  went,  the  Episcopalians 
were  a  lot  of  "ecclesiastical  pirates." 
"It  provides,"  said  he,  "for  all  the  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies  peculiar  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  then  hoists 
the  black  flag  in  the  shape  of  the  XXXIX 
Articles,  and  under  it  preys  upon  the 
Protestants."  Further  conversations  with 
him  showed  him  to  be  thoroughly  versed 
in  philosophy  and  the  writings  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  literature 
now  considered  as  English  classics.  Later 
on,  I  succeeded  in  steering  him  clear  of 
the  "Articles,"  and  finally  presented  him 
for  Confirmation.  Beyond  these  two  fam- 
ilies, however,  my  first  winter,  socially 
speaking,  proved  a  sordid  and  barren 
experience. 

I  had  not  been  there  more  than  two 
months,  when  the  truth  was  forced  upon 
me  that,  if  the  future  of  the  mission  was 
to  be  at  all  provided  for,  something  more 
than  the  generosity  of  an  individual, 
however  wealthy  and  kindly  disposed, 
must  be  depended   upon. 
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Two  miles  distant  lay  the  third  village, 
beautifully  situated  in  a  valley,  and 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  lofty  and 
heavily  wooded  hills.  The  latter  had  been 
purchased  by  a  colony  of  very  wealthy 
New  York  people,  whose  palatial  villas, 
surrounded  by  stately  parks,  dotted  the 
summits  and  slopes  in  every  direction. 
The  nearest  other  Episcopal  church  was 
some  six  or  eight  miles  distant,  and  in 
another  diocese.  Here,  then,  was  the 
point  where  "a  base  of  supplies"  could 
be  established.  It  appeared  to  me  that, 
could  a  church  be  built  here,  I  could 
draw  upon  the  wealthy  cottagers  of  the 
hill  colony  and  the  plain  country-folk  of 
the  village,  and  so  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  bona  fide  parish  that  ultimately  would 
be  the  centre  of  missionary  work  for  the 
whole  valley,  thus  providing  for  a  ter- 
ritory of  about  two  hundred  square  miles. 

After  settling  upon  a  site  that  would 
be  equally  accessible  to  the  villagers  and 
the  summer  people,  I  hied  me  to  the 
office  of  our  rich  patron  in  New  York. 
He  listened  attentively  to  my  plan,  and 
entered  upon  it  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm, pledging  $1000  at  once.  A  meeting 
of  the  city  and  country  people  was  called — 
to  which,  of  course,  none  of  the  bucolics 
came, — and  the  necessary  steps  taken  for 
the  incorporation  of  a  parish.  The  rest 
soon  followed.  A  valuable  piece  of  ground 
was  given  by  a  pious  and  wealthy  city 
lady;  plans  for  a  beautiful  edifice  were 
drawn  up  by  an  eminent  architect;  the 
stone — field  granite  of  varying  and  lovely 
colors — was  begged  of  a  large  landholder 
in  the  vicinity;  the  contracts  were  let; 
and  within  a  year  an  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful little  church,  costing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $20,000,  nestled  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  hills.  Its  interior  furnishings, 
from  altar  and  font  to  the  carpeting 
on  the  floor,  were  all  of  the  costliest 
description. 

As,  by  the  articles  of  incorporation, 
the  sittings  were  all  free  and  unappro- 
priated, it  seemed  to  me  that  my  fondest 
dreams    were    at    last    realized, — a   parish 


church  where  the  rich  and  the  poor 
would  meet  together  to  worship  a  common 
Creator  (Prov.,  xxii,  2);  a  mother  for 
all  the  scattered  folk  in  the  little  hamlets 
and  lonely  farms  of  the  whole  country- 
side. Visions  of  a  never-ceasing  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  rector  and  his  staff 
of  assistant  curates  in  parochial  ministra- 
tions, the  founding  of  a  big  school,  and 
little  by  little  the  erection  of  other  churches 
and  chapels,  put  new  life  into  me.  At  the 
solicitation  of  a  number  of  the  villagers 
of  the  better  class,  with  the  help  of  a 
retired  normal  school-teacher,  I  started 
a  sm.all  select  school  on,  pedagogically, 
up-to-date  lines.  Early  the  following 
summer,  the  church,  having  been  entirely 
paid  for,  was  consecrated  with  imposing 
ceremonial  by  the  bishop,  who  lavished 
compliments  upon  me,  fawned  upon  the 
rich,  and  bade  the  poor  be  duly  grateful. 

I  must  not  forget  to  add  that  the  little 
old  mother  church  that  had  stood  for 
fifty  years  in  the  neighboring  village  had 
been  thoroughly  "restored."  The  old 
lead-colored  walls  were  beautifully  deco- 
rated; a  rood-beam  with  a  great  crucifix 
and  statues  spanned  the  sanctuary  arch; 
cx(|uisite  lace  and  embroideries  covered 
the  altar  and  draped  the  interior  of  the 
tabernacle;  while  the  old  brass  hanging- 
lamp,  that  aforetime  served  in  a  feeble 
way  for  purposes  of  illumination,  was 
made  into  a  thoroughly  mediaeval-looking 
sanctuar}^  lamp. 

vSo  began  the  actual  working  life  of 
the  new  parish.  Two  "Masses"  were  said 
each  Sunday — one  at  the  parish  church 
and  one  at  the  chapel,— and  my  life  once 
more  took  on  a  tone  of  healthful  activity. 
What  with  three  services  every  Sunday 
(including  two  sermons)  and  visiting 
through  the  week,  I  had  little  time  for 
idleness.  Through  the  inclement  winters 
I  had  frequent  preaching  and  "quiet-day" 
engagements  in  the  cities,  with  ample 
time  for  study  and  recreation.  But  soon 
the  'dying  flies  that  spoil  the  sweetness 
of  the  ointment'  (Eccles.,  x,  i)  mani- 
fested   themselves.      First,    the    offensive 
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obtusiveness  of  the  wealth  that  is  the 
curse  of  the  Episcopal  Church  forced  itself 
to  the  front.  Men  who  knew  nothing  about 
the  practical  requirements  of  a  church 
edifice  began  to  criticise  as  from  the 
heights  of  superior  wisdom  until  I  lost 
my  temper.  It  is  very  hard  to  learn  that 
"the  fool  when  he  walketh  in  the  way, 
whereas  he  himself  is  a  fool,  esteemeth 
all  men  fools."  (Eccles.,  x,  3.)  They 
resisted  me  in  some  of  the  interior  arrange- 
ments of  the  building  on  the  ground  that 
they  did  not  like  them;  and,  as  they  were 
furnishing  the  money,  they  should  have 
t-he  whole  say. 

Then,  too,  they  sought  to  make  of  it 
a  purely  fashionable  place  of  worship, 
and  soon  crowded  it  with  a  congregation 
of  the  fashionable  set,  who  either  ignored 
the  simple  village  folk  or  patronized  them 
as  a  sort  of  proletariat.  Instead  of  costly 
vestments  at  the  altar,  there  were  silks 
and  satins  galore  in  the  pews;  while 
the  odor  of  Parma  violets  supplanted 
incense;  and  the  vinaigrette,  the  censer. 
Ugh!  how  I  despised  the  vSunday- morning 
array  of  costly  equipages  and  their  liveried 
menials!  With  it  all,  I  soon  found  that 
my  fond  visions  of  extended  mission  work 
through  the  P — —  valley  were  not  likely 
to  get  beyond  the  purely  visionary  stage. 

Finally,  the  family  closet-door  swung 
open  and  out  popped  the  old  skeleton 
of  an ti -ritualism,  only  freshly  articulated. 
One  man — a  doubtful  Presbyterian — ob- 
jected to  the  title  "Father"  with  which 
the  people  of  the  mission  addressed  me; 
another  offered  a  munificent  yearly  sub- 
scription if  I,  as  rector,  would  sign  a 
formal  pledge  binding  myself  to  a  strictly 
"Low-Church"  ritual.  I  bade  the  former 
to  set  his  mind  at  rest,  and  call  me  "  grand- 
father" if  he  preferred  it;  and  to  the 
latter,  I  commended  the  rebuke  adminis- 
tered by  St.  Peter  to  Simon  the  Magician: 
"Keep  thy  money  to  thyself  to  perish 
with  thee,  because  thou  hast  thought 
that  the  gift  of  God  may  be  purchased 
with  money."  (Acts,  viii,  20.)  Neverthe- 
less,    the     "  murmuring     of     the     Greeks 


against  the  Hebrews"  was  kept  up,  and 
finally  spread  to  the  country  people; 
until,  to  keep  the  peace,  I  was  compelle  i 
to  eicercise  a  tactful  discretion  in  non- 
essentials worthy  of  the  promoter  of  a 
"salted"  mine  enterprise.  So  the  current 
fiowed  on, — now  sluggishly,  now  with  a 
shallow  rush,  until  at  last  it  reached  the 
brink,  and,  da.shing  madly  over  it,  broke 
into  whirlpools  and  eddies  that  threatened 
the  extinction  of  spiritual  life,  if  not  of 
religion  itself.    It  came  about  in  this  way. 

On  the  Feast  of  the  Visitation — a  black- 
letter  day,  or  minor  festival,  in  the 
Anglican  calendar, — I  i)reached  a  sermon 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  I  compared  the 
coldness  and  indifference,  if  not  positive 
hostility,  of  Protestants  in  rendering  honor 
to  Our  Lady,  with  the  fulsome  homage 
displayed  in  the  receptions  to  Admiral 
Dewey  on  his  return  from  the  Philip- 
pines. Had  a  can  of  dynamite  exploded  in 
the  church  cellar,  the  consequences  could 
not  have  been  more  astonishing.  All 
pretence  at  a  fashionable  sang-froid  was 
dropped;  and,  the  service  over,  Low 
Churchman  and  Ritualist  both  rebuked 
me.  Dinner  parties  for  a  week  after  that 
were  arenas  for  theological  discussion. 
By  one  party  I  was  excoriated  as  "a 
Jesuit  in  disguise,"  etc.;  by  the  other, 
as  a  coward  because  I  did  not  go  to 
greater  length  in  my  fateful  sermon; 
while  a  small  third  party  gave  soft  answers 
and  apologized  for  me.    After  all,  in  their 

eyes,   St.    B 's   was   but   a  fashionable 

ecclesiastical  casino  wherein  to  display 
their  Sunday  finery,  and  having  the  will 
of  the  majority  for  a  "  board  of  governors." 

Soon  after  I  crept  off  into  the  little 
chapel  where  a  few  years  before  I  had 
begun;  and,  as  I  knelt  there  beneath  the 
Rood,  I  realized  that  all  my  cherished 
plans  had  been  shattered  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  No  doubt  I  had  made  many 
mistakes,  and  had  often  been  lacking  in 
self-control;  but  I  was  only  a  weak 
human  being,  and  at  all  times  humanum 
est  err  are. 

Again  I  was  laid  aside,  and  compelled 
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to  spend  months  of  inactivity  in  a  san- 
itarium, hovering  on  the  verge  of  a  com- 
plete mental  breakdown.  Thus  ended 
another  attempt  to  follow  the  path 
trodden  by  the  bondwoman,  Anglicanism. 
As  before,  she  had  led  me  only  into  the 
wilderness  where,  when  the  water  in  the 
bottle  was  all  spent,  she  left  me  under 
a  tree  to  die.  (Gen.,  xxi,  15.)  But  even 
in  my  wretchedness  I  still  hearkened  if 
perchance  God  would  yet  use  me  to 
"found  a  nation";  I  still  strained  my 
tear-blinded  eyes  to  find  the  miraculous 
well  that  would  call  me  back  to  life,  to 
carry  out  the  work  of  which  I  never  ceased 
to  dream. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


*'Poor  Old  Bob." 


IV    J.    H.    ROCKWI'LL. 


P/OE  never  thought  much  of  him  when 
YY  we  were  all  fellow-students  together  at 
St.  Luke's  Hospital.  "Poor  old  Parker," 
he  was  generally  called;  and,  by  those 
who  knew  him  best,  "Poor  old  Bob." 
He  was  such  a  funny,  original  sort  of 
fellow, — a  queer  mingling  of  the  casual 
and  the  hard-working.  His  figure  was 
familiar  to  more  than  one  set  of  St.  Luke's 
students;  for  he  spent  an  abnormal  time 
in  getting  through  his  exams.  He  used 
to  say  ruefully:  "Fm  such  a  fool  of  a 
fellow,  things  seem  to  go  in  at  one  ear 
and  out  at  the  other.  I  can't  for  the 
life  of  me  remember  the  names  of  them." 
An  examination  drove  every  scrap  of 
knowledge  he  possessed  straight  out  of 
his  head.  It  paralyzed  him,  and  he  was 
the  despair  of  his  teachers  and  examiners. 
Indeed,  it  was  hinted  to  him  more  than 
once  that  he  might  be  wiser  In  adopting 
some  other  than  the  medical  profession; 
but  he  always  shook  his  head  over  such 
a  proposition.  "No,  no,  I  can't  give  it 
up!  It's  the  finest  profession  in  the 
world,  and  I'm  going  to  stick  to  it." 

When  I  left  the  hospital,   he  was  still 
plodding  on  patiently  and  hopefully.    He 


sometimes  came  to  my  rooms  in  the  days 
before  I  left,  and  poured  out  his  aims  and 
ideals.  I  don't  know  exactly  why  he  chose 
me  for  his  confidant,  except  that  I  had 
tried  to  be  fr;endly  now  and  then  to  the 
poor  fellow.  It  seemed  hard  lines  that 
he  should  be  so  generally  looked  down 
upon  and  laughed  at.  He  had  some 
extremely  lofty  notions  about  a  doctor's 
work.  I  can  still  see  him  as  he  stood  on 
my  hearth-rug,  talking  fast  and  eagerly 
about  the  moral  influence  a  doctor  ought 
to  have  over  his  patients;  and  I  couldn't 
help  wondering  what  sort  of  influence 
poor  old  Bob  would  have  over  his  patients, 
if  he  ever  got  any. 

He  did  not  look  a  very  impressive  object 
in  those  days.  His  clothes  hung  upon 
his  loose,  shambling  figure,  as  if  he  were 
a  beanpole;  his  red  hair  had  a  way  of 
falling  loosely  over  his  forehead,  which 
gave  him  a  habit  of  tossing  his  head  to 
shake  a  stray  lock  from  his  eyes.  He  had 
no  beauty  to  recommend  him,  though  in 
his  eyes  there  was  a  prevailing  expres- 
sion of  good  temper  and  kindliness.  His 
smile  was  wide  and  cheerful;  but,  some- 
how, his  whole  countenance  bordered 
closely  on  the  grotesque;  and  the  more 
he  talked  of  ideals  and  lofty  aspiration, 
the  more  acutely  did  he  tickle  one's 
inward  sense  of  humor.  Bob's  talk  and 
his  personality  did  not  fit  well. 

I  left  him  behind  me  at  St.  Luke's, 
as  I  said,  when  my  hospital  days  were 
over,  and  carried  away  with  me  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  grip  of  his  big  red  hand 
as  he  said: 

"Good-bye,  Barlow!  I  wish  you  weren't 
going.    You've  been  very  good  to  me." 

"Poor  old  Bob!"  I  said  to  myself.  "I'll 
come  back  and  look  at  him  now  and  then. 
He's  such  a  lonely  sort  of  fellow." 

I  am  sorry  now  that  I  didn't  stick  to 
my  resolution;  but  other  interests  soon 
filled  my  life,  and  I  forgot  all  about  Bob. 
Then  I  unexpectedly  left  town,  and  soon 
afterward  went  abroad,  and  for  eight  years 
or  so  did  not  set  foot  in  New  York. 
Shortly  after  my  return  I  went  down  to 
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St.  Luke's;  and,  as  I  strolled  round  the 
old  hospital,  feeling  a  veritable  Rip  Van 
Winkle  among  all  the  "new  men,  new 
faces,''and  other  minds,"  I  all  at  once 
bethought  me  of  Bob  Parker.  A  sting  of 
remorse  smote  me.  What  a  monster  I 
had  been  never  to  think  of  the  poor 
fellow  in  all  those  years!  Was  he  still 
at  St.  Luke's,  toiling  at  exams,  which  he 
never  passed?  I  called  upon  tlie  dean  of 
the  medical  school,  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  give  me  any  news  of  Parker. 

"Poor  old  Parker!"  Dr.  Thornberry 
said,  smiling.  "Oh,  yes,  I  can  tell  you 
where  he  is!  He  has  a  sort  of  surgery  in 
Mulberry  Street,  not  far  from  the  Bend. 
He  is  not  making  his  fortune,  I  surmise." 

He  gave  me  an  address  some  distance 
from  the  hospital;  and  thither  I  went 
on  the  following  evening,  with  the  firm 
determination  to  find  Bob  Parker  and 
cheer  him  up  a  little. 

"  It  must  be  rather  dull,  living  in  those 
God-forsaken  slums,"  I  thought,  as  I 
walked  down  a  forlorn-looking  street,  the 
facsimile  of  others  of  its  type,  all  of 
which  were  unsavory  and  unsightly,  and 
disease-breeding  beyond  expression.  Each 
house  closely  resembled  its  neighbor  in 
grayness  and  dreariness;  but  over  one  door 
was  a  lamp  burning  red  as  a  ruby,  and  on 
the  door  itself  was  a  small  brass  plate 
bearing  the  words,  "  Bob  Parker,  Surgeon." 

Poor  old  Bob!  There  flashed  before  my 
mind  his  prospect  of  a  house  in  Fifth 
Avenue  in  some  dim  future.  This  de- 
pressing street  in  the  slums  must  have 
choked  his  ideals  unspeakably.  As  I 
knocked  at  the  door  I  noticed  that  the 
paint  was  peeling  off,  the  bell-pull  was 
broken,  and  the  whole  building  sadly  in 
need  of  repair.  Nothing  could  be  plainer 
that  times  were  not  good  with  the  surgeon 
of  Mulberry  Street. 

The  door  was  opened  almost  imme- 
diately, and  Bob  himself  stood  before  me. 
In  the  dim  light  I  thought  he  looked 
much  the  same  as  when  I  had  last  seen 
him,  except  that  his  face  was  thinner 
and  whiter.    He  flushed  when  he  caught 


sight  of  me,  and  his  eyes  grew  bright  as 
he  said: 

"Why,  Barlow,  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
see  you!  It's  good  of  you  to  come  down 
here,  and — and — " 

I  saw  his  eyes  running  over  my  clothes, 
which  were  quite  ordinary;  but — well, 
the  poor  fellow  was  so  wofully  shabby 
himself  it  made  my  heart  ache. 

"I  say,"  he  went  on  hesitatingly,  still 
holding  the  door  wide  open,  "I've  got 
a  poor  sort  of  diggings.  Do  you  jnind 
corning  in?  My  landlady  is  out  to-day, 
and   we're  in  something  of  a  muddle." 

"Mind?  My  dear  fellow,  of  course  not! 
I  want  to  have  a  chat,  if  you  can  spare 
the  time?" 

"I'm  free  just  this  minute,"  he  said; 
"but  I  expect  some  patients  will  drop  in 
presently;  and  I  may  be  sent  for,  too. 
I'm  rather  busy  now,  that's  the  truth. 
There's  a  lot  of  influenza  and  typhoid 
about." 

"Making  your  fortune,  Parker?"  I 
asked,  as  I  followed  him  down  a  grimy 
hall   into   a   small,    dingy   room. 

He  smiled,  but  the  look  in  his  eyes 
caused  a  queer  lump  to  rise  in  my  throat. 

"  .Vot  much!"  he  said.  "You  see,  you 
can't — well,  you  can't  take  fees  from 
people  who — well,  who  are  always  on  the 
verge  of  starvation  themselves." 

I  glanced  sharply  at  him.  In  the  better 
light  I  could  see  that  his  eyes  had  a 
curious  sunken  look.  Good  heavens,  how 
wasted  the  man  was  in  every  way! 

The  room  into  which  he  ushered  me 
was  bare  of  everything  but  the  merest 
necessities,  and  those  were  of  the  cheapest 
and  commonest  kind. 

"This  is  my  consulting  room,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile.  "The  patients  wait  in 
there."  And  he  pointed  to  half -open 
folding  doors  that  led  into  a  room  which 
was  even  barer  than  the  one  in  which  we 
were  seated. 

He  was  glad  to  see  me,  but  he  said 
very  little;  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  could  be  the  same  person  who  had 
stood  beside  my  fireplace  in  the  old  days, 
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talking  so  enthusiastically  of  his  plans 
and  hopes. 

I  had  not  been  with  him  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  when  a  knock  came  at 
the  outer  door.  Bob  answered  it  in  person, 
and  returned,  accompanied  by  an  old 
woman. 

"There's  another  doctor,  Grannie,"  he 
said,  nodding  toward  me.  "  You  don't 
mind  him,  do  you?" 

The  old  lady,  having  signified  that  she 
had  no  objection  to  my  i)resence,  pro- 
ceeded to  give  a  lengthy  and  vivid  account 
of  her  A^arious  ailments.  Parker  listened 
with  a  patience  vvhich  I  could  not  but 
admire.  Something  in  his  tone,  as  he 
spoke  to  the  old  woman,  struck  me  par- 
ticularly,— an  inexpressible  ring  of  sym- 
pathy and  of  gentleness,  which  I  can  not 
put  into  words.  Having  taken  up  a 
good  half  hour  or  more  of  his  time,  the 
old  lady  rose  to  depart,  drawing  her 
miserable  shawl  about  her  as  she  did  so. 

"O  Doctor  dear,"  she  whispered,  as 
he  told  her  to  send  up  in  the  morning 
for  some  fresh  medicine,  "and  I  ain't  got 
nothing  to  give  ye  for  yer  kindness! 
Will  ye  let  it  go  till  next  time?  Jim  has 
heard  of  a  job,  and  if  he  gets  it — " 

The  glimmer  of  a  smile  shone  in  Bob's 
eyes. 

"All  right.  Grannie!"  he  said  gently. 
"Times  are  hard  just  now,  aren't  they?" 

"So  they  are,  Doctor,  —  so  they  are. 
What  with  the  cold  and  the  strikes  and 
the  influenza,  there  ain't  much  doing  for 
poor  folks." 

He  opened  the  door  for  her  in  the  same 
manner  he  would  have  opened  it  for  the 
highest  lady  in  the  land;  and  before 
admitting  the  next  patient  (several  had 
come  into  the  waiting-room  by  this  time) 
he  said  to  me,  almost  apologetically: 

"They're  awfully  poor  just  now.  One 
can't  insist  upon  their  paying.  I  know 
philanthropic  people  call  it  pauperizing 
and  all  that,  but—"    He  broke  ofif  lamely. 

"Why  don't  you  send  them  up  to  St. 
Luke's?"  I  asked. 

"It's    a    long    way    from    here — almost 


an  hour's  walk.  And,  then,  it  means  a 
lot  of  waiting  about,  and  losing  work 
perhaps.  It  doesn't  seem  fair  to  send 
them  so  far,  does  it?" 

He  said  no  more,  and  I  stayed  on, 
fascinated  in  spite  of  myself. 

The  same  thing  happened  over  and 
over  again  that  evening.  Half-starved 
men  and  women  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
pay* later,  and  the  same  answer  met  them 
all  in  a  cheery  voice,  which,  somehow, 
did  not  seem  at  all  congruous  with  Bob's 
thin,  bent  form. 

"Oh,  that'll  be  all  right!  We'll  settle  up 
when  times  are  better.  That'll  be  all  right." 

When  the  last  patient  had  gone,  he 
turned  to  me,  his  face  flushing. 

"I  say,  Barlow,"  he  remarked,  "I'm 
awfully  sorry  I  can't  offer  you  supper; 
but  the  truth  is  my  landlady  is  out,  and — ■ 
and   I  shan't  have  my  supper  at  home." 

He  tried  to  speak  jocosely,  but  my 
own  impression  was  that  he  did  not 
expect  to  have  supper  anywhere. 

"Look  here,  old  fellow,"  I  said.  "I'm 
going  to  have  something  somewhere.  Come 
with  me,  for  old  time's  sake." 

I  could  hardly  bear  to  see  the  look  that 
came  into  his  eyes.  It  reminded  me  of 
a  starved  dog  I  had  once  fed. 

"Thanks,  dear  fellow!"  he  said;  "but 
my  old  working  clothes  are  hardly  flt  to 
go  out  in — and — and — " 

Oh,  I  could  easily  divine  where  his  other 
clothes  were!  But  I  only  laughed  and 
answered : 

"Nonsense!  Never  mind  the  working 
clothes.  I'm  certainly  too  hungry  to  wait 
while  you  make  yourself  smart.  Let's  go 
to  a  quiet  restaurant.  I  shall  be  offended 
if  you  don't  come." 

"I'd  like  to  come,"  he  replied,  and  the 
eagerness  in  his  tones  made  my  heart 
ache  again.  "I've  got  a  lot  of  patients  to 
go  to  see  later,  and  I'd  be  glad  of  a  snack 
of  something  first.  It  wouldn't  take  long." 
He  tried  to  speak  carelessly,  but  the 
effort  was  a  failure. 

As  I  sat  opposite  to  Parker  in  the 
restaurant,    I    experienced    a    feeling    of 
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deep  shame  to  see  myself  so  well  fed  and 
>vell  clad;  and  over  and  over  I  had  to 
choke  back  the  tears  as  I  watched  the 
half-famished  man  eat  that  meal. 

Before  we  parted  I  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  let  me  lend  him  a  little  money; 
I  put  it  as  nicely  as  I  could,  saying  I 
knew  that  doctoring  in  a  poor  neighborhood 
was  uphill  work.    But  he  shook  his  head. 

"It's  very  good  of  you,"  he  said;  '^but 
I  have  never  borrowed,  and  I  don't 
know  when  I  could  pay  it  back.  I  shouldn't 
like  being  in  debt." 

And    I   could   not   move   his   resolution. 

"You'll  look  me  up  again  some  day?" 
he  asked. 

"Surely,"  I  answered;  "and  as  soon  as 
possible." 

But  a  summons  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country  on  important  business  kept  me 
out  of  town  for  three  weeks;  and  the 
next  time  I  went  to  the  house  in  Mulberry 
Street,  poor  old  Parker  did  not  open  the 
door  for  me;  instead  I  was  confronted  by 
the  frowzy  landlady. 

"The  Doctor,  sir?  He  is  awfully  bad. 
He  would  get  up,  although  I  tried  to  per- 
suade him  not  to  do  so,  with  such  a 
cough  as  he  had.  But  he  says,  'I  must 
see  to  my  patients.'  And  so  he  is  sitting 
in  his  room,  although  he  ought  to  be  in 
bed.  He  was  stricken  on  Saturday,  and 
this   is    Wednesday." 

I  pushed  past  her  into  the  consulting 
room,  and  there  found  Bob  sitting  in  an 
old  armchair  before  an  apology  for  a 
fire,  coughing  and  gas})ing  for  breath. 
A  wonderful  relief  shone  in  his  face  when 
he  saw  me  entering. 

"I'm  awfully  glad  to  see  you!"  he 
exclaimed.  "Got  touch  of  the  'flue,'  I 
think." 

He  spoke  haltingly,  and  as  though 
speech  was  painful  to  him. 

"I'll  tackle  this  patient  for  you,  old 
man,"  I  said,  glancing  at  an  elderly  woman 
who  sat  before  him.  "Now  let  me  help 
you  onto  the  couch." 

He  could  hardly  stand,  and  I  laid  him 
on  the  sofa  at  one  side  of  the  room.    As 


soon  as  I  had  dismissed  the  waiting 
patient,  I  did  what  I  could  to  make  Bob 
comfortable. 

" It's  nothing  much,"  he  wheezed.  "I've 
just  got — a  touch — of — influ — such  bad 
nights — so  many  sick  and  dying — " 

He  rambled  on  while  the  landlady  and 
I  brought  his  bed  into  the  consulting  room, 
and  I  lifted  him  upon  it  and  undressed 
him.  My  God,  it  was  pitiful  to  see  how 
emaciated  he  had  become! 

"Poor  gentleman!"  said  the  landlady. 
"He  has  starved  himself,  —  that's  the 
truth  of  it.  Many's  the  time  I  have 
brought  him  in  a  bite  of  something  from 
our  own  table,  and  he  always  says  so 
cheerily,  'Now  that's  kind  of  you,  Mrs. 
Jones!'  And  he  never  missed  paying  his 
rent,  though  how  he  got  it  I  don't  know. 
He  has  pawned  'most  everything,"  she 
whispered;  while  I  stood  looking  down 
on  the  flushed  face,  and  bright,  unseeing 
eyes,  and  listening  to  his  rambling,  dis- 
connected  talk. 

We  did  our  best  for  him,  poor  fellow! 
1  called  in  one  of  the  leading  physicians 
of  the  day,  but  he'  only  shook  his  head 
significantly. 

"Absolutely  hopeless,"  he  said, — "abso- 
lutely hopeless,  poor  fellow!" 

"And  he  was  always  slaving!"  sobbed 
Mrs.  Jones.  "He  was  out  day  and  night 
in  these  streets,  and  in  his  thin  coat, 
and  starving  himself  besides.  No  wgnder 
he's  got  pneumonia.  He  never  thought 
of  himself, — never,  never!" 

I  sat  by  him  that  night.  Toward 
morning  his  restlessness  ceased,  and  he 
turned   his   clear  eyes  upon  me  and  said: 

"I've — made  a  poor  thing  of  it,  and — I 
meant — to  do — big — things." 

I  don't  remember  what  I  said  in  reply, 
but  he  went  on: 

"What's  that — about  an — unprofitable 
servant?  That's  myself — an  unprofitable 
servant.  I  meant — to  do  a  lot.  I've  done 
nothing — an   unprofitable  servant." 

I  do  not  pretend  td  be  a  religious  man, 
but  I  answered  him: 

"Not  unprofitaj^le,   old  fellow;    there's, 
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something  else  in  the  same  Book  about  a 
'good  and  faithful  servant,'  isn't  there? 
That  is  nearer  the  mark  for  you." 

A  faint  smile  crept  over  his  face,  a 
curious  light  stole  into  his  eyes. 

' '  Unprofitable  or  faithful  ?  Which  ? ' ' 
he  murmured.  They  were  the  last  words 
I  ever  heard  him  utter. 

I  was  again  called  out  of  town  for  a 
day  or  two,  but  had  made  arrangements 
that  the  funeral  should  be  a  respectable 
one;  and  I  determined  to  be  present  at 
it,  for  I  knew  the  poor  have  few  friends. 
There  was  a  gleam  of  winter  sun  on  the 
great  city  as  I  walked  down  the  Bowery 
on  the  morning  of  the  funeral,  carrying 
a  bunch  of  white  ilowers  in  my  hand. 
I  didn't  like  to  think  that  no  one  would 
put  a  llower  upon  his  coffin. 

As  I  entered  Canal  Street,  three  blocks 
from  Mulberry,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
myself  upon  the  outskirts  of  a  dense 
crowd  of  people.  Traffic  was  at  an  abso- 
lute standstill,  and  a  squad  of  policemen 
in  sight  were  trying  to  keep  order  among 
the  mass  of  human  Vjeings  that  stretched 
as  far  down  the  street  as  I  could  see,  and 
blocked  every  corner.  And  I  must  say, 
a  more  silent,  well-beliaved  crowd  I  had 
never  seen.  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  cause 
of  the  vast  gathering.  My  first  thought 
was  that  there  must  be  a  lire,  but  no 
sign  of  such  a  thing  was  visible.  I  touched 
a  policeman's  arm. 

"What  is  it  all  about?"  I  asked. 
"Can  I  get  through?" 

"It  doesn't  look  much  like  it,  does  it? 
It's  a  funeral." 

"A  funeral?"  I  repeated.  "  Ikit  I  never 
saw  such  a  crowd  even  at  the  funerals  of 
distinguished  men.  Who  about  this  quarter 
was  great  enough  to  have  a  funeral 
like  this?" 

"It's  a — "  he  began;  then  turned  to 
wipe  away  the  tears.  "Pass  on  there, — 
pass  on,  please!" — sheer  impossibility,  by 
the  way;  for  one  could  scarcely  move 
an  inch. 

"What  does  it  all  mean?"  I  asked  a 
man  beside  me,— a  roughly-dressed  work- 


ingman,    who,   like   myself,   held   a  bunch 
of  flowers  in  his  hand. 

"It's  our  doctor's  funeral,"  he  replied. 

"What  doctor?"  I  persisted,  mystified. 
"I,  too,  am  going  to  a  doctor's  funeral. 
He  lived  in  Mulberry  Street,  poor  fellow!" 

"So  did  our  doctor,"  the  man  answered, 
as  he  drew  his  grimy  hand  across  his 
eyes.  "Maybe  it  is  the  same  person. 
It's  Dr.  Parker  we've  come  to  see  laid  to 
rest.  He  was  very  good  to  us,  and  this 
is  the  last  thing  we  can  ever  do  for  him." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  enormous 
crowd — "  I  stammered. 

"It's  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Parker, — yes, 
sir;  and  it  is  such  a  sight  as  one  doesn't 
sec  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime.  Most 
of  us  have  had  to  give  up  a  day's  work 
to  come,  but  we  don't  mind  that."  And 
the  man  gave  a  little  gulp. 

This  was  Bob  Parker's  funeral!  And 
I  had  thought  that  I  should  be  about 
the  only  cme  to  follow  him  to  the  grave! 

When  they  came  to  know  that  I  was 
the  dead  man's  friend,  they  at  once  made 
way  for  me  through  the  crowd,  which 
grew  denser  and  denser  as  I  walked  down 
Mulberry  vStreet,  —  a  strange,  reverent, 
silent  crowd. 

Just  as  I  reached  the  door  the  coffin 
was  being  borne  out.  It  was  one  mass 
of  flowers;  and  I,  poor  simpleton,  had 
thought  that  my  insignificant  bouquet 
would  be  the  only  one  upon  it.  They  told 
me  afterward  that  men  and  women  who 
were  having  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  for 
existence  had  spent  almost  the  last  penny 
of  their  hard-earned  wages  to  buy  these 
floral   offerings   for   the   man   they   loved. 

I  have  never  since  seen  such  a  sight  as 
that  funeral.  All  the  way  to  the  distant 
cemetery  those  thousands  of  men,  women 
and  children  followed  their  beloved  doctor; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  great,  silent  crowd 
would  never  cease  filing  past  his  grave 
when  all  was  over. 

"He  said  he  had  failed,"  his  landlady 
had    sobbed    that   evening,    wj 
to   see   after   Bob's   few  bel( 
said  his  life  was  all  a  misti 
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good  he  has  done  and  the  influence  he 
has  had  in  this  neighborhood  no  one 
would  beUeve  who  hadn't  seen  his  funeral! 
It  was  a  wonderful  funeral,  sir." 

Truly,  a  wonderful  funeral. 

I  wrote  to  a  number  of  his  fellow- 
students,  in  an  effort  to  secure  enough 
money  to  place  a  stone  over  his  grave. 
But  we  were  forestalled  in  this  by  the 
people  among  whom  he  had  labored  and 
for  whom  he  had  died.  They  collected 
the  money  —  those  folks  in  the  back 
streets  of  the  slums — in  the  small  coins 
of  the  very  poor.  It  was  a  white  cross 
they  put  over  the  grave, "^  and  upon  it 
were  engraved  his  name  and  these  words: 

THE    BELOVED    PHYSICIAN. 

"GREATER    LOVE    THAN    THIS    NO    MAN    HATH, 

THAT    A   MAN   LAV   DOWN   HIS   LIPE 

FOR   HIS   FRIENDS." 


Home  Talks  and  Other  Talks. 


BY    LOUISA    MAY    DALTOX. 


III. — Back  to  the  vSoil. 
TF  you  indulge  in  a  railway  journey  of 
^  a  few  hundred  miles  with  your  eyes 
turned  to  the  window,  you  see,  if  it  chances 
to  be  the  so-called  Middle  West  through 
which  you  are  passing,  a  succession  of 
fertile  farms,  now  and  then  a  long  strip 
of  woodland,  here  and  there  a  fallow 
field,  occasionally  a  farmhouse  in  good 
or  bad  repair,  at  intervals  a  common- 
place collection  of  houses  (probably  called 
a  "city"  by  its  inhabitants),  and  perhaps 
a  few  smart  manufacturing  towns.  But 
you  see  no  crowding.  There  is,  indeed, 
an  austere  loneliness,  as  if  the  fields  were 
calling  to  the  homeless;  and  your  amaze- 
ment grows  at  the  extent  of  the  waste 
acres  which  seem  so  boundless  and  so 
hospitable,  and  you  become  more  sure 
than  ever  that  some  sort  of  a  readjustment 
of  economics  wouid  give  every  human 
being  lanld  sufficient  for  his  needs. 

But    by   t^at    methods    we    can   instil 
into    the    more    unfortunate    denizens    of 


the  cities  a  desire  for  release  from  the 
servitude  of  the  factory  and  the  horrors 
of  the  tenement  house  are  as  yet  unknown. 
The  .attachment  to  their  surroundings  is 
one  that  the  looker-on  finds  hard  to 
understand.  If  the  fondness  were  confined 
to  those  who  have  known  no  other  ex- 
istence, it  would  not  seem  so  extraor- 
dinary; but  it  is  not.  Multitudes  accus- 
tomed to  the  open-air  life  of  the  harvest 
fields  over-seas  find  some  strange  charm 
in  the  fetid  odors  of  the  crowded  towns. 
Again  and  again  patient  philanthropists 
have  sought  to  place  them  in  the  country 
regions  which  need  them  and  which  they 
need,  always  with  a  failure  at  the  end 
of  the  experiment.  Boys  speedily  find 
their  way  back  to  the  genial  spots  within 
sound  of  the  gong  of  the  patrol  wagon; 
and  girls  grow  homesick  for  the  moving- 
picture  shows  and  the  displays  in  the 
shop  windows.  Even  old  men  evince  a 
desire  to  return  to  their  lively  and  con- 
vivial companions;  and  old  women  miss 
their  cheerful  neighborhood  gossip. 

Meanwhile  harvests  go  to  waste  for 
lack  of  hands  to  gather  them;  fruits  ripen 
and  are  left,  perforce,  to  the  squirrels  and 
the  birds;  while  in  the  cities  pale  children 
grow  thin  for  lack  of  food,  and  Western 
farmers  utilize  corn  as  fuel,  and  bread 
riots  take  place  less  than  a  thousand 
miles  away.  The  farmers'  wives  lose 
health  and  mind  from  fatigue  and  mo- 
notony, at  the  same  time  that  anaemic 
girls  toil  for  insufficient  food  in  one 
unwholesome  factory  or  another. 

"  Uncle  Sam  is  rich  enough  to  give  us 
all  a  farm,"  once  sang  a  famous  band  of 
warblers  well  remembered  by  the  older 
folk.  I  am  afraid  that  Uncle  Sam  has 
been  rather  a  wasteful  old  fellow,  and 
that  his  family  has  grown  so  large  that  he 
would  have  to  curtail  the  dimensions  of 
the  domain  allotted  to  his  impecunious 
relatives;  but  there  is  a  small  and  fertile 
field  for  each  niece  and  nephew  who  will 
work  for  one,  and  glorious  gifts  of  sun- 
shine and  rain  for  all  who  will  accept 
them  and   use  them. 
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One  of  the  greatest  of  human  joys  is 
to  witness  the  growth  of  things  which 
spring  from  the  soil.  And  it  costs  so  Httle. 
Yet  there  are  children  in  the  cities  who 
have  never  seen  a  tree  or  pressed  their 
feet  upon  a  bit  of  earth;  there  are  countless 
little  ones  upon  whom  the  sun  never 
shines  except  at  high  noon,  when  it  adds 
fresh  horror  to  the  hot  thoroughfares; 
there  are  multitudes  who  live  and  die 
away  from  the  grass  and  the  sweet  air 
of  heaven  and  the  fragrance  of  the  wild- 
wood  flowers.  This  world,  their  rightful 
heritage,  is  withheld  from  them  by  every- 
one who  does  not  lift  up  his  voice  in 
their  behalf.  These  poor  unknowing 
children  of  God  go  stumbling  on,  un- 
taught and  unhelped.  That  they  will 
not  help  themselves  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter. 

Happily,  there  are  shafts  of  light  that 
indicate  the  dawn  of  better  things.  The 
widespread  movement  to  improve  the 
city  back  yard,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  vacant  lot  by  happy  3^oungsters,  are 
two  recognized  symptoms  of  a  reform. 
Added  to  these  is  a  scheme,  as  yet  some- 
what unknown  in  America,  to  colonize 
the  "submerged  tenth"  in  healthful  and 
attractive  suburbs,  where  the  loneliness 
of  the  average  farm  is  eliminated,  and  a 
wise  and  paternal  oversight  is  exercised. 
Rapid  transit  facilities  are  helping  on  the 
good  work  in  what  are  called  the  garden 
cities  of  England,  and  the  moral  and 
physical  decay  consequent  upon  over- 
crowding will  doubtless  be  arrested  sooner 
or  later.  The  tenement  house  will 
in  time  be  but  a  memory;  and  every 
man  the  owner  of  a  bit  of  ground, 
where  his  rosebushes  may  grow  to 
gladden  his  eyes,  and  his  fruit  trees  to 
feed   his   children. 

We  come  from  the  earth,  we  will  go 
back  to  the  earth  to  stay  until  the  divine 
chemistry  shall  call  us  forth  again.  What- 
soever helps  to  make  that  earth  more 
beautiful  and  useful,  and  its  inhabitants 
happy  and  at  peace,  must  have  the 
approbation  of  Him  who  created  them. 


A  Secular  Journalist  on  the  Existence 
of  Hell. 

^  I  ^HE  excellence  of  the  Chicago  Inter 
^  Ocean's  editorial  page  — its  ability, 
sanity,  and  comprehensiveness — has  often 
been  commended  by  us.  On  all  subjects — 
religious,  social,  political,  literary,  etc. — Mr. 
Hinman  expresses  views  eminently  worthy 
of  consideration.  Even  when  one  is 
farthest  from  agreement  with  him,  one 
is  forced  to  admire  the  sincerity  of  his 
convictions  and  his  forceful  manner  of 
expressing  them.  He  has  the  happiest 
way  of  treating  in  brief  the  most 
important  topics,  instinctively  seizing 
upon  their  salient  points,  and  presenting 
the  strongest  arguments  pro  or  con, — 
such  arguments  as  are  most  apt  to  appeal 
to  the  reader's  common-sense. 

A  recent  editorial  on  the  existence  of 
hell  would  interest  a  theologian  of  the 
new  German  school  quite  as  much  as  it 
will  commend  itself  to  the  American  man 
in  the  street.  The  arguments  are  not  new, 
of  course;  but  they  are  set  forth  in  a  way 
that  makes  them  appear  so.  The  article 
was  suggested  by  the  affirmation  of  an 
organization  calling  itself  the  International 
Bible  Students'  Association,  at  a  recent 
conference  somewhere  in  Maryland,  that 
the  hell  of  Scripture  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  Hinman  begins  by  saying:  "The 
idea  that  justice  is  not  an  attribute  of 
God  has  become  somewhat  popular  of  late 
years.  It  is  a  symptom  of  the  same  sort 
of  weakening  of  the  mental  and  moral 
fibre  which  is  exhibited  by  the  Hull  House 
type  of  'Sociologist,'  with  his  notion  that 
crime  is  'environment'  or  'disease,'  and 
that  criminals  are  to  be  pitied  rather  than 
punished."  He  then  proceeds  to  prove 
that  the  existence  of  hell  is  a  corollary 
of  the  justice  of  God;  and  to  show  that, 
if  in  the  other  world  the  fate  of  the  just 
and  the  unjust  were  the  same,  there 
would  be  no  moral  sanction  for  such 
punishments  as  are  inflicted  on  wrong- 
doers by  human  laws.  We  quote  the 
greater  part  of  the  editorial: 
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We  are  taught,  and  we  believe  on  the  evidence 
of  both  revelation  and  reason,  that  the  mercy 
of  God  is  infinite.  But  so  is  necessarily  the 
justice  of  God.  And,  aside  from  the  clear 
Scriptural  teaching,  there  is  certainly  nothing 
illoj^ical  in  the  belief  that  be  who  dies  a  defiant 
violator  of  tiie  divine  law,  and  a  i)ersistent 
reliel  against  it,  will  after  death  suffer  the 
consec|uences  of  his  sin  in  hell. 

Theologians  of  every  schcx.l  and  sect  agree 
that  the  conditi(»n  precedent  to  ])ardon  and 
mercy  is  repentance.  And  if  there  be  no  re- 
pentance, what  then?  Is  God  to  be  mocked 
by  the  violator  of  His  laws? 

To  put  the  case  in  another  way.  We  knew 
that  Nature — the  laws  which  govern  the  material 
universe — is  essentially  unforgiving.  If  a  man 
abuse  his  body  by  excess  of  any  kind,  the 
penalty  must  be  paid.  Hy  moderation  and 
sobriety,  the  scars  of  the  self-inflicted  wound 
may  be  hidden,  as  a  tree  hides  the  passing 
slash  of  the  woodsman's  ax  upon  its  bark. 
But  the  scar  is  still  there;  and  the  scientist, 
coming  perhaps  a  century  afterward,  when  ti.e 
tree  is  decaying  with  age,  may  lay  his  finger 
upon  it. 

So,  if  a  man  continuously  and  repeatedly 
abuse  his  body  by  debauchery,  its  wounds 
become  so  many  that  he  pays  the  final  penalty 
by  extinction  of  the  body's  life.  And  is  it  not 
also  possible  that  the  sinner  may  so  wound 
and  scar  his  moral  nature  and  his  soul,  and  so 
give  such  offence  to  the  outraged  justice  of 
God,  that  his  sins  bring  to  him  such  punish- 
ment after  death  as  to  answer  all  human 
imaginations  of  hell?  If  it  be  not  so,  then  God 
is  not  infinitely  just.  And  which  of  the  clerical 
or  lay  shrinkers  and  shirkers  of  punishment 
will  dare  say  that? 

To  deny  the  possil)ility  of  punishment  for 
the  perversely  ^inful  soul  after  death- — to  seek 
to  deny  the  existence  of  a  hell — is  to  deny  the 
justice  of  God  and  to  uproot  the  moral  sanction 
for  the  punishments  which  human  justice,  for 
the  indispensable  protection  of  well-doers  against 
evil-doers,  always  has  been  and  always  will  be 
compelled   to  inflict. 

The  International  Bible  Students'  Asso- 
ciation has  requested  all  ministers  to 
state  their  position  on  the  doctrine  of 
hell.  Before  doing  so  they  should  ponder 
well  this  editorial.  Many  of  them,  we 
fear,  have  ceased  to  believe  in  "the  lake 
of  fire  and  brimstone,"  or  they  would  be 
more  in  dread  than  some  of  them  are  of 
bearing  false  witness  against  their  Catholic 
brethren. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


If^  the  Common  Cause  were  rendering 
no  other  service  than  merely  to  furnish 
information  as  to  the  Socialist  propa- 
ganda in  this  country,  it  would  have 
sufficient  raij-ow  d'etre.  "No  rock  so  hard 
but  that  a  little  wave  may  beat  admis- 
sion in  a  thousand  years,"  sings  the 
poet;  and  there  is  hope  that  before  it 
is  too  late  the  American  public  may 
be  brought  to  realize  the  enormity  of 
the  evil  now  threatening  them.  Refer- 
ring to  the  plans  for  the  Presidential 
campaign  which  the  Socialists  have 
adopted,  the  editor  of  the  Common  Cause 
quotes  these  words  of  Manager  Barnes: 
"I  propose  to  place  in  the  field  800 
volunteer  literature  distributers, — persons 
who  can  afford  to  take  a  vacation  from 
ten  weeks  to  three  months;  the  cam- 
paign committee  guaranteeing  them  only 
enough  to  meet  their  expenses  from  day 
to  day.  Two  of  these  distributers  should 
be  assigned  to  each  Congressional  district 
to  distribute  campaign  literature.  I  have 
figured  that  at  least  37,000,000  pieces  of 
literature   can  thus  be   distributed." 

"What  are  we  doing  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  plausible  but  fallacious 
arguments  that  are  to  be  circulated 
throughout  the  country  in  this  flood  of 
'red'  literature?"  asks  the  Common  Cause. 
A  straight  question,  the  consideration  of 
which  had  better  not  be  deferred  even 
until  the  weather  moderates. 


In  the  venerable  Father  Bonaventure 
Frey,  who  died  in  his  eighty-first  year  at 
the  Capuchin  monastery  near  Detroit, 
Mich.,  on  the  5th  inst.,  the  Church  has 
lost  a  great  priest,  and  his  Order  an 
inspiring  personality.  Though  there  were 
missionary  Capuchins  in  the  present  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
establishment  of  the  Order  in  this  country 
in   1857  was  due  to  Father  Bonaventure 
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and  another  priest  among  the  secular 
clergy  of  Switzerland.  Hearing  from  a 
young  Swiss,  who  had  returned  to  his 
native  land,  of  the  spiritual  needs  of 
America,  they  were  inspired  to  resign 
their  parishes  and  join  the  Capuchins 
with  the  view  of  introducing  the  Order 
into  the  United  States.  The  first  estab- 
lishment, which  now  has  six  branches, 
was  at  Mt.  Calvary,  Wis.  Its  history,  by 
the  way,  is  full  of  romance.  St.  Francis 
must  have  loved  Father  Bonaventure  for 
his  simplicity  and  spirit  of  poverty,  and 
doubtless  the  success  of  his  labors  was 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  intercession 
of  the  Seraphic  Saint. 


The  circulation  promoters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Review  of  Reviews  sent  blanks  to  its 
readers  some  time  ago,  requesting  them 
to  supply  the  names  of  twenty  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the  history  of  the  world 
according  to  the  voters'  opinion,  the 
name  of  the  most  illustrious  personage 
to  head  the  list.  We  are  not  told  how 
many  persons  responded,  or  whether  they 
were  men,  women,  or  school-children.  But 
in  the  majority  of  the  lists  the  name 
of  Shakespeare  led  all  the  rest,  with  that 
of  Christopher  Columbus  second.  The 
Catholic  Standard  and  Times  is  amused 
to  note  that  the  name  of  Martin  Luther 
came  last.  Twenty  years  hence,  it  is  safe 
to  assert,  it  will  not  appear  at  all  in  any 
list  of  great  men.  People  are  beginning 
to  learn  something  about  the  worthies  of 
the  Reformation  at  last. 


We  doubt  the  good  public  policy  of  the 
prosecution  brought  by  the  Federal  Government 
against  Tom  Watson  for  circulating  obscene 
matter  through  the  mails,  in  his  fight  on  the 
Roman  Cathohc  hierarchy.  .  .  .  Such  filth  as  he 
deals  in  should  be  let  severely  aione  —  unless 
the  law  can  suppress  or  remove  it.  The  more 
it  is  stirred  up,  the  more  it  reeks.  —  Macon 
{Ga.}  News. 

This  is  careless  writing,  to  say  the  very 
least.  We  feel  sure  the  editor  would 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
that,  since   Catholics   are   the   subjects  of 


Mr.  Watson's  misrepresentation  and  vilifi- 
cation, it  is  bad  policy  to  take  notice  of 
him.  But,  in  any  case,  the  reasoning  is 
queer, — as  queer  as  it  would  be  to  say: 
Don't  enforce  the  law  against  criminals 
unless  you  can  thereby  put  an  end  to 
their  wrongdoing.  Don't  chastise  the  boy. 
His  screams  may  disturb  the  neighbors 
or  frighten  the  canary.  The  more  you 
whip  him,  the  more  you  aggravate  his 
ofi'ence.  The  post  office  authorities  are  not 
free  in  the  matter:  they  can  not  ignore 
the  violation  of  the  postal  laws.  "The 
truth  is,"  as  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle 
observes,  "  W^atson's  publications  should 
have  long  ago  been  barred  from  the 
mails,  to  say  nothing  of  being  barred  from 
the  home." 

An  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
ill  Northwest  Canada  and  Vancouver 
Island  was  closed  on  the  5th  inst.  when 
heather  Augustus  Joseph  Brabant  was 
called  to  his  reward.  For  more  than  forty 
years  he  had  labored  in  one  of  the 
strangest  and  stoniest  vineyards  ever 
given  missionary  to  till.  The  west  coast 
of  Vancouver  Island  was  the  scene  of 
his  greatest  efforts,  and  his  flock  the 
savage  Hesquoits.  The  story  of  his  life 
is  one  of  heroic  work  and  heroic  suffering, 
of  a  zeal  that  bred  courage  and  balked 
at  no  difficulty.  Born  in  West  Flanders 
and  educated  at  Louvain,  he  came  to 
those  savage  parts  with  eyes  that  looked 
only  forward.  No  hardship  was  too  severe, 
no  danger  too  great.  The  wreck  of  a  boat 
furnished  material  for  the  building  of  his 
first  church,  transformed  into  the  "Bark 
of  Peter."  His  flock  was  wild  and  untame- 
able  in  nature,  and  scattered  over  such  a 
wide  territory  that  the  progress  of  their 
civilization  was  slow  and  discouraging. 
Slavery,  witchcraft,  superstitious  taking 
of  life  were  not  uncommon.  Even  the 
devoted  priest  himself  became  the  ob- 
ject of  superstitious  persecution  when, 
during  a  terrible  scourge  of  smallpox,  his 
heroic  efforts  to  check  it  were  unsuc- 
cessful.     Twice     he     was     wounded     and 
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barely  escaped  with  his  Hfe.  Yet  his 
work  prospered,  and  as  time  went  on  a 
regenerated  community  arose, — a  civilized, 
Christianized  body  of  faithful  Indians. 
So  thoroughly  did  he  set  about  the  task 
of  learning  the  language  of  the  tribe  that 
he  was  finally  able  to  compile  a  dictionary 
of  the  Nootka  tongue,  and  also  a  book 
of  prayers. 

Father  Brabant  continued  in  the  field 
of  his  labor  until  his  appointment  as 
Apostolic  Administrator  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Archbishop  Orth,  in  1908.  A  year 
later,  on  the  appointment  of  Bishop  Mc- 
Donald, he  retired  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
Victoria,  as  resident  chaplain.  And  here, 
"  with  constant  cheerfulness  and  desire  for 
death,"  he  awaited  the  end.  Though  of  our 
own  day.  Father  Brabant  is  in  ^ a  way  the 
contemporary  of  the  other  pioneer  mission- 
aries of  North  America,  inasmuch  as  he 
met  conditions  precisely  such  as  they  en- 
countered. Like  them,  he  was  an  apostle 
of  religion,  "beached  on  the  shore  of 
barbarism."  And,  with  theirs,  his  name 
shall  live,  humble  and  heroic  as  he  was, 
in  benediction  among  men,  and  with 
God  in  everlasting  honor. 


The  Rev.  E.  Braddock,  of  Gary,  Ind., 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  thus  accounts  for  the  large 
number  of  vacant  pulpits  in  American 
Protestant  churches: 

You  are  correct  when  you  say  that  "the 
number  of  empty  pulpits  among  Protestant 
denominations  is  increasingly  large."  But  I 
venture  to  disagree  on  the  i)oint  that  the  in- 
adequate salary  has  any  vital  relation  to  the 
matter.  Candidates  for  the  ministry  are  always 
well  aware  before  entering  the  profession  that 
the  standard  of  remuneration  is  painfully  small. 

The  minister  takes  the  conventionally  estab- 
lished theological  course,  is  ordained  in  regular 
form,  and  assumes  a  charge  among  one  of  the 
established  denominations,  and  he  finds — what? 
He  finds  himself  hemmed  in,  handicapped, 
deadlocked.  If  he  Iris  energy  and  convictions, 
and  a  militant  spirit  to  fight  corruption,  right 
industrial  injustice,  and  is  eager  to  wipe  out 
the  traffic  in  social  vice  or  any  of  a  number  of 
such    things,   which   is    properly    the  duty  of    a 


minister  of  Christ  Jesus,  he  is  often  notified 
that  his  services  will  be  terminated. 

Again,  my  experience  in  the.  ministry  has 
been  this:  that  the  congregation  of  the  average 
church  does  not  want  genuine  Gospel  preaching; 
that  is  a  fact  easily  established.  As  an  evidence 
of  this,  you  may  notice  that  where  in  our  fathers' 
day  the  period  of  the  services  was  from  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours,  with  no  imitation 
grand  opera  preludes,  but  confined  chiefly  to 
the  sermon,  which  itself  lasted  about  an  hour, 
in  our  times  it  is  mostly  vocal  pyrotechnics, 
with  doggerel  poetry  set  to  street  ballad  music — 
anything  to  catch  the  crowd.  .  .  .  Pulpits  are 
vacant  because  the  demand  for  the  Gospel  is 
decreasing;  the  people  want  entertainment,  not 
a  knowledge  of  God  or  salvation. 

Brother  Braddock  hit  the  nail  on  the 

head  that  time. 

<  ♦> 

Those  who  hold  that  religious  subjects 
are  outside  the  province  of  a  secular 
newspaper  must  admit  that  Mr.  Max 
Pam  assigns  strong  reasons  in  support 
of  the  opposite  contention.  In  his  recent 
lecture  on  "The  Ideal  Newspaper" — 
which  we  shall  have  when  we  have  the 
ideal   journalist — he   said: 

Surely  in  the  pages  where  human  crime  and 
degradation  and  the  reports  of  misdeeds  and 
misfortunes  are  specially  featured,  the  solace 
and  comfort  of  religious  thought  should  also 
find  a  prominent  place.  As  crime  begets  crime 
and  the  chronicle  of  criminal  daring  challenges 
the  admiration  of  the  weak  and  depraved,  what 
nobler  function  can  the  journalist  perform  than 
to  put  in  juxtaposition  the  rewards  of  righteous 
conduct  and,  for  the  erring  and  despairing, 
the  new  courage  and  fresh  hope  which  religion 
more  than  any  other  agency  holds  out  to  him? 
Is  there  anything  sweeter,  anything  nobler 
than  the  charity,  sympathy,  and  tenderness 
which  religion  inspires  in  the  human  breast 
for  the  unfortunate,  the  wayward,  and  the 
weak?  What  higher  function  can  journalism 
perform?  What  greater  service  to  the  State 
or  to  humanity? 

Some  hints  on  how  to  keep  cool,  thrown 
out  by  the  acting  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  are  worth  considering.  Not 
the  least  sensible  of  them  is  the  one 
referring  to  the  thermometer.  What's 
the  use  of  looking  at  a  thermometer 
every  little  while  to  find  just  how  hot 
it     is?     It     will     be     noticed     that     the 
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torrid  wave  has  afifected  the  chief's 
EngUsh  a  little;  but  that  needn't  worry 
anybody.  Says  Dr.  Doolittle,  —  the  hint 
in  his  name  is  superfluous: 

Above  all  things  don't  worry;  dont  think 
how  hot  it  is.  Don't  look  at  the  thermome- 
ter every  two  minutes.  Just  try  to  forget 
the  weather,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  much  less  you  feel  it. 

Alcoholic  drinks,  beer,  gin  or  anything  like 
it,  should  be  avoided.  A  little  ice  water  I  find 
is  not  harmful;  also  lemonade  and  soda  fountain 
beverages.  The  acids  and  soda  in  the  latter, 
are  really  beneficial  to  ward  off  heat.  Possibly 
one  tiny  drink,  the  kind  that  tinkles  in  the  glass, 
taken  in  the  evening  is  all  right. 

Once  a  day  is  often  enough  to  eat  meat  in 
hot  weather, — never  two  or  three  times.  Be 
sure,  too,  that  any  fish  or  sea  foods  are  absolutely 
fresh.  They  and  stale  milk  cause  typhoid. 
Ice  cream,   too,  is  not  harmful. 

Moderation  in  all  things — eating  and  work- 
ing—  is  imperative.  Take  a  vacation  sure.  If 
you  can't,  be  sure  your  wife  does;  she  ]:>robably 
needs  it  more  than  you  do.  Every  man,  though, 
ought  to  take  a  vacation.  Vacations  are  good 
investments  for  any  business  firm  to  give  their 
employees.  Also  loaf,  sleej),  and  take  it  as  easy 
as    you    can    all    the    time.      Don't    overexert. 

I   wear  as   lio^ht    underwear   as   possible. 


they  have  seen  Catholic  progress  manifest  itself 
in  the  district;  converts  have  been  made,  and 
a  strong  mission  has  been  built  up.  It  is  labor 
transferred  from  one  part  of  the  Vineyard  to 
another,  but  there  is  no  reduction  in  the 
Church's  forces. 


The  London  Universe,  apropos  of  the 
dedication  of  a  new  church  in  Bethnal 
Green,  had  something  to  say  about  a 
mark  of  Catholicity  too  little  regarded 
by  Catholics  themselves,  not  to  speak  of 
Protestants, — its  general  progress,  despite 
particular  retardment.  The  article  admits 
of  only  slight  abridgment: 

The  Church's  enemies  speak  and  write  as 
though  a  decline  of  religious  prosperity  in  any 
particular  country  is  the  measure  of  an  actual 
decHne  in  Catholic  influence.  In  reality,  it  fre- 
quently means  nothing  more  than  that  the 
influence  has  been  transferred,  as  when  emigra- 
tion drained  the  half  of  a  CathoHc  nation  out 
of  Ireland,  but  only  to  plant  their  religious 
life  and  strength  in  many  centres  in  England 
and  America.  Similarly,  the  anti-Christian 
persecution  which  has  driven  French  Orders 
and  Congregations  from  their  native  soil  has 
sent  them  to  -other  fields;  the  Church  remains 
in  possession  of  these  men  and  women,  and 
continues  to  profit  from  their  labors.  We  may 
instance  the  case  of  the  exiled  Assumptionists, 
who  settled  a  few  years  ago  at  Bethnal  Green, 
in  poverty-stricken  East  London.    Step  by  step 


Distrust  of  the  foreigner,  as  such,  is  a  good 
deal  less  persistent  than  it  used  to  be  in  English 
character.  Lessening  prejudice  in  this  respect 
has  greatly  helped  the  clergy  and  other  workers 
from  France,  who  have  demonstrated  to  the 
l)eople  that  they  are  alien  only  in  the  political 
sense  of  nationality,  but  colleagues  and  co- 
workers in  moral  and  social  service.  Mr.  Gilbert 
Chesterton,  with  his  faculty  for  seeing  and 
saying  the  things  that  matter,  has  lately  re- 
minded those  who  read  the  Daily  News  that 
foreign  travel  has  lessons  for  them  below  the 
surface.  "If,  living  in  Italy,  you  admire  Italian 
art  while  despising  Italian  religion,  you  are  a 
tourist  or  a  cad.  It  does  not  matter  how  many 
years  you  have  lived  there."  There  is  a  great 
truth  conveyed  in  these  words.  Men  still  outside 
the  Church  are  coming  more  and  more  to  realize 
that  you  can  not  wrap  up  religious  ])erfec- 
,tion  in  a  flag.  The  Protestant  philosoj^hy 
in  England,  which  saw  virtue  in  a  National 
Church,  has  now  to  give  i)lace  to  the  restored 
knov.-ledge  that  the  Church  which  is  Catholic 
is,  and  must  be,  something  \astly  dift'erent! 
in  which  the  English  ]>riest  or  the  French 
])riest  is  important,  not  l:)ecause  he  is  English  or 
LVench,   but  Ijecause  he  is  a  priest. 


All  that  need  be  said  to  Catholics  on 
the  subject  of  sex  hygiene,  which  masculine 
and  feminine  theorists  contend  should  be 
taught  in  schools,  was  expressed  by  Arch- 
bishop Glennon  in  an  address  delivered 
at  the  Catholic  Charities  Conference.  Wise 
words  are  these: 

In  the  Catholic  system  of  education  may 
be  found  an  answer  to  the  academic  questions 
concerning  child  morals  and  sex  education 
that  the  faddists  of  to-day  discuss  so'  glibly. 
For  we  would  teach  our  children  right  and 
wrong;  we  would  teach  what  sin  is  and  how 
sin  may  be  avoided,  and  in  doing  so  we  cover 
in  principle  this  entire  question;  for  when 
you  teach  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  thought 
and  word  and  deed,  you  give  to  every  child 
a  form  of  life  amply  sufficient  for  its  guidance. 
Disease  is  the  result  of  sin;  and  it  is  totally 
unsound  and,  in  fact,  immoral  to  treat  disease 
or  its  causes  and  to  ignore  the  laws  of  right 
and  wrong;  for  virtue  and  vice  are  back  of 
it   all. 


A  Little  Lesson. 


BY    ALLEN    FORO. 


"^ET  out  of  my  way!" 

A  horse  called  one  day 

To  a  dog  that  was  walking   before  him. 

Now,  this  dog  was  so  small 

And   this  horse  was  so  tall, 

Mr.  Dog  didn't  dare   to  ignore  him. 

Then  a  cat   happened   by. 

With  a  wide-awake  eye, 
And   the  dog  sniffed   the  air  in  defiance. 
"  Begone,   Mrs.  Cat; 

For  you  ought  to  know  that 
Cats  and  dogs  have  no  peaceful  alliance!" 

Mrs.  Cat  quick  obeyed, 

And  right  away  strayed 
Where  Miss  Mouse  had  a  house  to  retreat  to. 

Cried  the  cat:    "Lady  Mouse, 

You  stay  close  in  your  house! 
If  you  dare  to  come  out  I  will  eat  you." 

If  you're   healthy  and   tall. 

Do  not  bully  the  small. 
Like   those  animals  mentioned   above; 

Be  kindly  and  meek. 

Reach  a  hand   U)  the   weak. 
And    thus  you  will   triumph    by   love. 


Seven  and  One. 


BY    LUCIUU    KLINd. 


•     III.— "All-Sereno!" 

(^  OTHER  GARNETT  was  baking 
J*^  creamcakcs  for  luncheon,  —  big,  fat 
creamcakes,  with  a  raisin  in  the  centre 
of  each,  enough  to  make  your  mouth 
water  just  to  look  at  them.  There  was  a 
huge  pitcher  of  lemonade  cooling  in  the 
ice-chest,  too;  for  she  knew  the  children 
would  be  both  hot  and  thirsty  when 
they  came  in  from  their  explorations.  In 
the   dining-room   the   shades   were   pulled 


halfway  down  to  keep  out  the  noonday 
heat;  the  table  was  set  and  waiting. 
Mother  Garnett  shut  the  oven  door  on 
the  last  pan  of  creamcakes,  and  went  to 
the  window  to  see  if  her  flock  were  coming. 

A  carriage  was  just  drawing  up  at  the 
curb  across  the  way, — one  of  the  shabby 
affairs  that  hang  about  the  entrance  to, 
a  railway  station.  Its  top  was  encumbered 
with  bundles  and  boxe^  of  every  descrip- 
tion; and  Mother  Garnett  wondered  idly 
what  sort  of  pierson  would  choose  to  travel, 
in  all  this  warm  weather,  with  such  an 
amount  of  hand  baggage.  Then  she  heard 
a  woman's  thin,  fretful  voice,  as  a  bonneted 
head  was  thrust  out  the  cab  window. 

"Dear  me!"  came  the  complaining 
accents.  "  Driver,  you've  stopped  at  the 
wrong  place!  How  can  you  be  so  stupid? 
And  all  my  baggage,  too!  Rilla!  Rilla — 
a — ah!" 

Mother  Garnett  started.  Rilla  was  her 
own  nickname,  a  shortened  form  of  Cyrilla. 
And  now  the  lady  in  the  cab  turned  a 
face  as  thin  and  fretful  as  her  voice  toward 
the  Garnett  house,  and  waved  her  black 
silk  umbrella. 

"  Rilla — a — ah!"  she  repeated  command- 
ingly.    "Come  and  help  me!" 

"It's  Aunt  Serena!"  gasped  the  listener 
as  she  opened  the  door.  "Good  gracious, 
of  all  times!" 

But  she  crossed  the  street,  with  both 
hands  outstretched  and  a  smile  of  welcome 
in  her  eyes. 

"Well,  my  dear  Aunt!  This  is  a  real 
surprise!  Why  didn't  you  let  me  know 
you  were,  coming,  so  some  of  us  could 
meet  you?"  she  said,  as  she  kissed  the 
visitor  on  both  cheeks.  "  Let  me  take 
your  things." 

"Don't  kiss  me!"  retorted  Aunt  Serena. 
"Help  me  get  Peter  and  Scarlet  out  of 
this  sun.  Can't  you  see  we're  all  of  us 
nearly  exhausted  ?   Take  them  over  to  the 
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house  and  come  back  for  me.  Driver, 
you  can  take  my  baggage— this  lady  will 
show  you  where." 

And  she  put  two  great  bird-cages, 
muffled  in  cheese-cloth,  into  Mother  Gar- 
nett's  hands,  and  settled  back  with  the 
air  of  one  used  to  being  waited  upon. 

Mother  Garnet  t  took  the  cages  as  meekly 
as  she  had  taken  books  and  bundles  in 
the  old  days  wlien,  a  little  girl  in  short 
skirts,  she  had  spent  uncomfortable  weeks 
at  Aunt  Serena's  house.  Miss  Serena 
Deshler  had  always  believed  in  saving 
her  own  strength.  She  watched  with 
critical  eyes  while  the  cages  were  bestowed 
on  the  broad  piazza,  and  satchels,  tele- 
scope, and  various  knobby  parcels  carried 
into  tlie  house;  then  she  paid  the  dri\cr, 
with  a  sniff  of  resignation,  and  put  a 
languid  hand  on  Mother  Garnett's  shoulder. 

"I'm  a  sick  woman,"  she  said,  "a 
very  sick  woman,  my  dear  Rilla!  You'll 
have  to  help  me;    I  can  scarcely  walk." 

And  help  her  Mother  Garnett  did, — 
almost  carry  her,  in  fact,  across  the  lawn 
and  up  the  steps,  and  on  to  the  couch 
in  the  living  room.  Once  there.  Aunt 
Serena  lay  back  wearily  and  closed  her 
eyes,  while  her  niece  took  off  the  black 
bonnet,  smoothed  back  the  thin  grey 
hair,  and  brought  a  bowl  of  water  to 
bathe   her   forehead. 

"Ah,  that's  good!"  sighed  the  invalid. 
"  You  always  were  clever  about  such 
things,  Rilla.    If  1  only  had  a  cup  of  tea!" 

"  You  shall  have  it  just  the  minute  the 
kettle  boils.  I'm  so  sorry  we  didn't  know 
you  were  coming.  We  might  have  saved 
you  all  this  annoyance." 

"  But  I  wrote  you — I  can't  understand 
why  you  didn't  get  it.  Can't  you  bring 
Peter  and  Scarlet  in  here,  and  get  that 
cheese-cloth  off  their  cages?  What  are 
you  baking?  Creamcakes?  My  dear  Rilla, 
how  many  times  have  I  told  you  that 
you  ought  to  economize  on  your  milk 
when  you  can't  keep  a  cow?" 

Mother  Garnett  laughed. 

"  The  children  must  have  something, 
Aunt  Serena.    You  wouldn't  have  us  give 


up  eating,  would  you?"  she  said,  as  she 
set  a  plate  heaped  with  puffy  golden 
mounds  where  the  boys  could  reach  it 
without  having  to  ask  too  often  for 
"another  cake,  please."  Then  she  brought 
in  the  bird-cages  and  began  the  slow 
process  of  imswathing  them. 

"Don't  do  that!"  sajj(l  a  harsh  voice 
within,  so  sharply  that  Mother  Garnett 
almost  dropped  the  cage  in  her  amaze- 
ment. "Naughty  Dickie!  Mamma  vhip! 
Mamma  vhip!  Ah,  nov/  you're  going  to 
catch  it!" 

"That's  Peter,  the  r:agpie,"  explained 
Aunt  vSerena,  as  tlie  v/rappings  dropped 
away,  revealing  a  large  black  aitd  white 
bird  with  a  yellow  bill,  who  pecked  at 
Mother  Garnett's  fmgers  through  the 
b:irs.  "  He's  really  a  smart  bird,  but  he 
and  vScarlet  quarrel  dreadfully.  You'd 
better  j)ut  their  cages  where  they  can't 
sec  each  other,  or  they'll  scold  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon.  Peter's  in  no  very  sweet 
temper  now." 

Scarlet  pro\ed  to  be  a  handsome  red- 
bird,  who  began  to  sing  and  whistle  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  the  instant  he  was  placed 
in  a  sunny  windcw. 

"The  boys  will  be  pleased,"  said  Mother 
Garnett,  as  she  brought  the  guest  her 
tea.  "They've  always  thought  they'd 
like  to  have  a  parrot.  All  the  youngsters 
are  fond  of  pets." 

"  Boys!"  The  word  was  almost  a  shriek, 
and  Aunt  Serena  dropped  her  spoon  with 
a  clatter  that  brought  an  irritated  "  xMamma 
vhip!"  from  I^eter's  direction.  "But  Peter 
detests  boys!  How  many  are  there?  Oh, 
1  remember  that  Tonyl" 

"  Four  boys  and  three  girls,"  and  Mother 
Garnett's  eyes  shone  with  pride  in  her 
sturdy  seven.  "  They're  good  children. 
They  won't  torment  Peter.  Pm  sure 
they'll  make  his  visit  very  pleasant." 

"Of  course  you'd  say  that!"  The 
fretful  lines  deepened  about  Aunt  Serena's 
mouth,  and  she  set  the  cup  down  to  dab 
her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief.  "Oh,"  she 
sighed,  "after  all  my  sufferings!  When  I 
thougfht  I  had  found  a  home  at  last!" 
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Whereupon  Mother  Garnett  went  to 
her  very  quickly;  and  Aunt  Serena,  with 
her  niece's  arms  about  her,  broke  down 
completely. 

When  Connie  and  her  brothers  came 
up  the  steps  half  an  hour  later  they  found 
their  mother  waiting  for  them,  her  face 
as  serene  as  if  all  her  plans  had  not  been 
disarranged  in  the  last  few  moments. 

"Come  into  the  front  room,  chicks," 
vshe  said.  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  What 
have  you  done  with  the  twins  and  Rosalie? 
Your  Aunt  Serena  is  here,"  she  went  on, 
when  they  were  settled  on  the  big  cushioned 
window-seat,  the  two  boys  sprawled  beside 
her,  and-  Connie  on  a  hassock  close  to 
her  knee.  "My  mother's  half  sister, — you 
remember  her,  Connie?  She  visited  us 
once  when  Ned  was  a  baby.  Martin  and 
Rosalie  she  has  never  seen.  And  she's 
had  such  a  hard  time!  She  lived  with 
her  brother,  you  know;  and  when  he  died 
she  put  all  her  property  into  a  lawyer's 
hands,  and  the  scamp  made  away  with 
every  cent  of  it.  She  has  absolutely 
nothing  left.  And  she  hasn't  any  'own 
folks':    she's  all  alone  in  the  world." 

"O  muzzie,  how"  dreadful!  how  lone- 
some!" Ned  and  Martin  could  scarcely 
imagine  what  life  would  be  like  without 
any  brothers  and  sisters. 

"Will  she  stay  with  us  now?"  inquired 
Connie. 

"There's  no  one  else  for  her  to  go  to." 
Mother  Garnett's  voice  was  very  grave. 
"She's  been  with  a  family  of  distant 
cousins,  and  I'm  afraid  they  haven't 
been  very  kind  to  her.  My  dears,  she 
cried  when  she  told  me  about  it." 

"We'll  be  good  to  her,  muzzie, — truly 
we  will!"  promised  Ned  impulsively. 
"  Why,  we'll  just  love  her,  you  see  if  we 
don't!" 

"I  know  you  will,  boys;  I'm  sure  you'll 
do  your  best.  But  I  want  you  to  know 
beforehand  just  what  to  expect.  She's 
not  exactly  an  agreeUble  person;  she  isn't 
used  to  children,  and  she  doesn't  like 
noise.  She's  not  very  well,  and  that 
makes  her  cross  sometimes, — the  same  as 


some  of  us  are  when  we  have  a  headache," 
and  Mother  Garnett  patted  Martin's  hand. 
"  Now  I  want  you  to  promise  me — all 
three  .of  you,  and  Tony  and  Tam  when 
they  come — that,  whatever  happens,  you'll 
remember  she  is  an  old  lady  and  be 
respectful  to  her.  It  won't  be  easy  some- 
times, but  we  aren't  going  to  be  cowards, 
are  we,  and  give  up  just  because  a  thing 
is  hard?" 

"No,  muzzie,  —  no!  We'll  try!  We 
promise!"  chorused  the  boys. 

"And  now,  daughter  dear"  (Connie 
knew  something  serious  was  coming  when 
mother  called  her  "daughter  dear"),  "  I'm 
sorry,  but  you'll  have  to  give  up  your 
room  to  her  in  the  new  house,  and  move 
in  with  Tamzine  and  Rosalie.  It's  you 
or  Chris,  Constance;  and  you  know  that 
we  want  Chris  to  have  a  quiet  place 
where  he  can  keep  up  his  reading  and 
studies." 

"Yes,  muzzie,"  agreed  Connie,  bravely; 
though  her  heart  sank.  Yet  the  warmth 
of  her  mother's  kiss  of  dismissal  took  out 
some  of  the  smart.  One  thing  was  always 
a  certainty — muzzie  understood. 

Mother  Garnett  determined  not  to  wait 
luncheon  for  the  other  children.  If  Tony 
were  with  them,  she  was  sure  they  were 
safe;  Tony  had  just  forgotten  the  time, 
that  was  all, — a  thing  he  and  Tamzine 
were  very  apt  to  do.  So  presently  they 
were  all  sitting  down  at  the  dainty  table, 
the  children  stealing  glances  in  Aunt 
Serena's  direction,  and  Aunt  Serena  openly 
examining  them. 

"Constance,  you're  growing  to  be  a 
very  nice-looking  girl,"  she  remarked. 
"  Martin,  what  makes  you  so  thin?  I 
declare  your  hair's  just  the  color  of  mud. 
You  ought  to  get  a  little  of  Ned's  fat  on 
your  bones. — Rilla,  did  you  say  Tony 
was  witfr  the  others?  If  I  were  you,  I 
wouldn't  wait  a  minute.  I'd  telephone 
straight  to  the  police.  Of  course  he's 
let  them  get  lost." 

Connie  crimsoned  in  embarrassment; 
poor  Martin  blushed  furiously  and  choked 
over   his    bread    and    butter;     and    Ned's 
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eyes  flashed  at  the  impHed  criticism  of 
Tony.  Altogether,  it  wasn't  a  very  com- 
fortable meal. 

But  Mother  Garnett  steadily  refused  to 
take  Aunt  Serena's  advice  and  telephone 
the  police;  though  she  did  go  to  the 
window  rather  more  often  than  usual,  as 
another  hour  slipped  by  and  the  twins 
did  not  appear. 

"Muzzie,"  said  Ned,  "don't  you  think 
I'd  better  go  back  over  there  and  see  if 
something's  happened?  I  know  the  cars 
to  take;    I  won't  get  lost." 

"No,  dear,  thank  you!  We'll  wait  a 
little  longer.  Tony  and  Tam  may  have 
stopped  at  the  Van  Alstyne's  and  stayed 
there  for  luncheon." 

"Tam  and  Rosic  are  coming  now, 
muzzie!"  announced  Martin  from  the 
piazza.     "But   Tony  isn't   with   them." 

Tony?  What  could  have  happened  to 
Tony?  Mother  Garnett  went  to  meet  her 
small  daughters,  with  a  prayer  in  her 
heart  that  no  harm  might  come  to  her 
boy.  Tamzine  and  Tony  were  always 
together,  and  now — 

"Where's  Tony?"  Tamzine  and  her 
mother  asked  the  question  in  one  breath, 
and  Tamzine's  eyes  widened  with  fright. 

"Why,  muzzie,"  she  exclaimed,  "isn't 
he  home?  He  went  to  look  at  a  house; 
and,  somehow,  Rosie  and  I  got  lost,  and  a 
cow  chased  us,  and  then  we  couldn't  find 
him  anywhere.  vSo  we  went  to  a  church 
we  saw—" 

"Tony  left  you,  Tamzine?" 

"Tony  said  he'd  catch  up  with  us. 
Should  I  have  waited  for  him?  There  was 
the  dearest  little  girl,  muzzie,  with  golden 
hair;  and  chickens — millions  of  'em! 
And,  muzzie,  she  had  the  funniest  name — 
D^ver  Colorado  Moggies.  Her  mother 
named  her  that  'cause  she  was  born 
the  very  first  night   they  got   there — " 

"An',"  interrupted  Rosalie,  "her  gave 
us  tea  in  saucer  dishes, — yes,  her  did! 
An'   Ros'ly  was  so  hungry!" 

"Yes,  muzzie,  7,he  gave  us  lunch  and 
made  me  take  a  dime  for  car  fare.  She 
said  we  could  pay  it  back  when  we  moved 


out  there, — she  doesn't  live  so  very  far 
from  that  house  we  were  looking  at.  But 
Where's    Tony?"  Tamzine    repeated. 

"Very  likely  still  hunting  for  you,  dear. 
Come  into  the  house  and  get  a  good  nap 
before  suppertime,  both  of  you.  I'm  sure 
nothing  has  happened  to  Tony,  and  my 
girlies  must  be  very,  very  tired." 

"Well,  muzzie,  it  was  my  fault."  Tam- 
zine did  not  mean  to  have  Tony  blamed 
for  it.  "  I  ought  to  have  waited  for  him 
the  way  he  told  me.  But  that  dreadful 
cow  came  right  after  us,  and  we  just 
had  to  run,  and  then,  of  course,  I  didn't 
know  where  we  were." 

At  an}^  other  time  Mother  Garnett 
would  have  smiled  at  Tamzine's  "dreadful 
cow,"  but  just  now  her  thoughts  were 
too  full  of  anxiety  for  the  missing  boy. 
Not  that  Tony  couldn't  take  care  of 
himself,  but  so  many  things  could  happen 
in  a  city!  And  Tony  had  never  been 
known  to  stay  away  from  Tamzine  so 
long  before. 

"I  told  you  Tony  would  get  into 
trouble!"  was  Aunt  Serena's  greeting  from 
the  couch,  when  Mother  Garnett  appeared 
below  stairs  after  the  girls  had  been 
tucked  into  bed.  "You  ought  to  telephone 
the  police  at  once!" 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  Peter  from 
his  corner.  "There's  that  dog  again! 
Now  you're  going  to  catch  it!" 

"Joe  will  be  here  himself  at  half-past 
four,"  Mother  Garnett  explained  when 
the  children's  laughter  had  cleared  the 
atmosphere.  "  He'll  know  what  is  best  to 
do,— though  I'm  sure  nothing  is  wrong 
with  Tony,"  she  added  as  she  went  back 
to  her  place  at  the  window. 

Five  o'clock.  Father  Garnett  was  home; 
he  had  phoned  the  police  station:  no 
such  boy  had  been  reported.  Every  place 
where  Tony  might  have  stopped  had  been 
called  up,  but  still  there  was  no  news. 
Father  Garnett  had  just  hung  the  receiver 
back  in  its  place,  a  little  wearily,  when 
the  bell  tinkled  again.  And  a  boy's  voice 
came  over  the  wire,  a  trifle  weak  and 
quavery,  with  a  suspicious  break  in  it  now 
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and  then,  but  unmistakably  Tony's  own.- 

"Dad,  is  that  you?"  it  said.  "I'm  still 
out  here  west  of  the  river.  Don't  tell 
muzzie,  but  I've  lost — "  Tony  choked 
and  evidently  swallowed  something, — ^"lost 
Tam  and  Rosalie.  I've  hunted  and  hunted, 
and  I  can't  find  them  anywhere.  What 
.shall  I  do?" 

"Why,  son,  come  straight  home!  They've 
been  safe  in  bed  for  the  last  two  hours, 
and  your  mother's  worrying  over  you." 

And  straight  home  Tony  came,  hot, 
foot-sore,  begrimed,  and  oh,  so  hungry, 
f  )r  he  had  had  no  luncheon!  Mother 
f  )lded  her  boy  in  her  arms,  too  glad  to 
get  him  back  to  say  one  word  about  his 
c  irelessness ;  but  when  he  had  washed 
aid  dressed,  and  was  settled  comfortably 
ii  the  kitchen,  eating  his  fifth  cream- 
c  ike,  Father  Garnett  came  out  to  keep 
him  company. 

"  I  think  you've  paid  dearly  enough  for 
it  this  time,  so  you'll  remember;  haven't 
yf)U,  son?"  he  inquired. 

Tony's  brown  hand  stole  over  to  his 
father's,  to  be  clasped  in  a  firm  grip. 

"I  guess  I  have,  dad,"  said  Tony. 

But  Aunt  Serena's  judgment  of  him 
was  confirmed,  in  her  own  eyes  at  least, 
and  riveted  into  actual  dislike  a  few 
moments  later  when  Tony's  voice  floated 
out  through  the  suddenly  opened  door 
in  his  favorite  phrase,  "All-sereno!"  It 
made  no  difference  that  he  had  used  it 
q  lite  innocently  in  answer  to  his  mother's 
question  as  to  how  he  was  feeling  now: 
Aunt  Serena  was  certain  he  had  applied 
it  to  her.  She  turned  her  face  into  the 
cushions  with  an  indignant  sniff. 

"He'd  better  not  call  me  that  to  my 
face!"  she  whispered. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


In  New  Zealand  there  is  a  small  bird 
called  the  "harmony  bird."  It  is  so  named 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  in  its  tiny  throat 
so  many  notes,  of  so  harmonious  a  nature, 
that  one  almost  supposes  oneself  to  be 
listening  to  a  bird  orchestra  while  hearing 
its  song. 


The  Koh-i-Noor. 

This  famous  diamond  has  its  own 
barred  compartment  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  as  well  as  its  own  private  cus- 
todian. On  account  of  its  weight  and 
size,  it  is  seldom  worn,  appearing  in 
public  only  upon  the  most  extraordinary 
occasions,  such  as  the  recent  Durbar 
ceremonial  in  India,  when  it  ornamented 
the  crown  of  Queen  Mary. 

The  Koh-i-Noor,  or  "  River  of  Light," 
has  a  romantic  history.  For  five  thousand 
years  it  was  in  the  possession  of  an  Indian 
emperor,  and  remained  the  property  of 
one  dynasty  after  another  until  the 
English  conquered  India,  and  captured, 
among  other  spoils,  this  wonderful  jewel, 
thus  giving  strength  to  the  saying,  "Who 
holds  the  Koh-i-Noor  holds  India." 

Another  superstition  connected  with  the 

big  diamond   is    the    belief    that    if    worn 

by     a     woman     it     confers     great     good 

fortune,  but  that  to  a  man  its  possession 

will  bring  bad  luck.    So  firmly  is  this  idea 

held  that  when  the  people  of  India  heard 

that  King  Edward  intended  to  have  the 

gem    set    in    his    crown,    many    of    them 

petitioned  him   to  abandon  the  idea,  and 

it  was  forthwith  set  aside  for  the   use  of 

the  Queen. 

x^.*^ 

The  Golden  Violet. 

In  1323  seven  troubadours  met  in  a 
garden  near  Toulouse,  France,  to  listen 
to  one  another's  improvisations.  They 
then  and  there  resolved  to  call  together 
all  poets  to  compete  for  a  golden  violet, 
the  prize  for  the  best  competition  in 
verse.  The  following  May  this  prize  was 
awarded  to  Arnaud  Vidal,  who  wrote  a 
poem  in  praise  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
M.  Jean  Paul  Laurens  has  recently  painted 
a  picture  representing  the  awarding  of 
the  golden  violet  at  the  poetry  contest, 
and  his  work  has  been  awarded  a  medal 
by  the  Artistes  Fran^ais.  His  painting 
will  grace  the  Capitol  at  Toulouse, 
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— A  new  book  by  Canon  Sheehan,  entitled 
"Miriam  Lucas,"  is  announced  for  publication 
in    the   fall. 

— The  EngHsh  Catholic  Truth  Society  has 
brought  out  an  elegant  new  edition  of  "The 
Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis,"  with  a  i)reface 
by  Fr.  Cuthbert,  O.  S.  F.  C.  The  translation 
has    been   carefully   revised. 

— "The  Pilgrim's  Guide  to  Lourdes"  is  an 
admirable  little  book  by  the  Rev.  O.  PL  Cobb, 
with  a  preface  by  the  Cardinal  Archbisho])  of 
Westminster.  It  contains  the  concrete  [advice 
of  a  practical  traveller,  and  is  complete,  from 
maps  to  the  ratio  of  tips  in  French  restaurants. 
A  helpful  and  brief  bibliography  is  included, 
also  necessary  information  regarding  the  chief 
places  en  route.  The  point  of  dejiarture,  of 
course,  and  also  the  point  of  view  throughout, 
are  England  and  English.     B.  Herder,  pul)lislier. 

— The  attractive  Angelus  Series  continues 
with  a  translation  of  the  Very  Rev.  j.  Ouiberl's 
essay  "On  Piety,"  and  "From  a  Garden  Jungle," 
by  an  Unpaid  Secretary.  heather  Guihcrt 
divides  his  treatment  into  two  ])arts— "'Ihe 
Nature  of  Piety"  and  "The  Fruits  of  IMely,"  — 
beginning  fitly  with  a  chai)ter  on  how  ]>iety 
is  misunderstood.  There  is  little  that  is  new  in 
Father  Guibert's  writing — a  hai)py  circum- 
stance,— but  the  rare  essence  of  the  science  of 
the  saints  is  adapted  with  excellent  order  to 
the  need  of  our  age,  whose  need  of  saints  is 
great.  The  other  volume  of  the  series  is  the 
clever  story  of  the  conversion  of  an  imi)ulsive 
English  girl,  told  through  the  medium  of  letters 
to  her  school  friends.  It  is  interesting,  bright, 
and  full  of  uncommonly  good  apologetic. 

—While  "  Davidee  Birot,"  M.  Rene  Bazin's 
latest  novel,  is  a  work  of  Catholic  ai)ology,  it 
is  bitter  reading.  It  would  be  less  so  were  the 
author  not  so  much  a  master  of  his  art.  M. 
Bazin  is  an  uncompromising  Catholic  and  an 
unflinching  realist.  He  presents  in  "Davidee 
Birot"  a  corner  of  France  "where  there  is  no 
God."  The  sordid  materialism  of  the  life,  its 
ugliness,  its  helplessness  to  better  itself  by 
natural  means  alone,  the  powerlessness  of  its 
philosophy  and  education  in  the  face  of  moral 
danger,  are  shown  with  pitiless  logic;  while 
throughout  the  artist  never  loses  his  hand. 
The  whole  unequal  struggle  is  brought  to  a 
focus  in  the  lives  of  two  young  people  of  the 
region,  —  the  young  girl  Davidee,  a  school- 
teacher, and  the  quarryman  Maieul.  A  literally 
Godless  education  finds  in   this  story   a   strong 


condemnation;  and  even  the  peaceful  close  of 
Da\idee's  and  AL/ieul's  struggles  leaves  one 
shuddering  over  its  great  lesson.  Only  tl:e 
thinking  mind  will  be  thus  affected,  and,  accord- 
ingly, on  many  the  morale  of  the  l)ook  will  l)e 
lost.  Nevertheless,  "Davidee  Birot"  is  a  story 
that  convinces  one  of  its  verisimilitude,  and  an 
indictment,  strong  and  stern,  of  wrongs  "too 
deej)  for  tears."  Rene  l^a/in,  in  a  negative 
way,  by  showing  the  e\ils  of  irreligion,  and 
John  Ayscough  in  the  ]K)sitive  i)resentation 
of  the  superlative  beauties  of  faith  living,  aie 
])owerful  exiK)nents  of  Catholic  truth  and  con- 
tributors  to    the   literature   of   two   continen.ts. 

—-The  library  of  one  hundred  and  seventv 
l)ooks  by  Mr.  Percy  iMtzgerald  includes  no 
volume,  we  tliink,that  has  had  a  greater  number 
of  appreciative  readers  than  his  admirable 
"jewels  of  the  Imitation,"  lirst  published  in 
Tni-  Avic  Makia.  This  charming  little  l)ook 
is  not  forgotten  in  the  author's  record  of  his 
life  work,  just  issued  l)y  Messrs.  Jarrold  ^j 
Sons,  under  the  title  "An  Output."  Mr. 
iMt/.gerald  has  won  distitiction  as  a  sculptor, 
a  musician,  an  artist,  a  lecturer,  and  a  dramatic 
critic,  as  well  as  an  author.  Though  a  barrister 
without  a  jjractice,  he  has  several  times  acted 
as  an  otlicial  ])r()?ccutor  for  the  Crown.  Few 
men  of  our  time  have  lived  a  more  strenuous 
life  than  Mr.  I'itzgerald.  We  are  h()])ing  it 
may  i)rove  no  less  remarkable  for  length  than 
for    variety    and    activity. 

—  Not  the  least  interesting  ])ages  of  Mr. 
J.  Henry  Harjjer's  historical  and  reminiscent 
volume,  "The  House  of  Harper,"  recount  the 
experiences  of  a  jmblisher's  reader.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  as  correcting  a  prevalent  misapi)re- 
hension,  that  the  mere  tyj^ewriting  of  a  manu- 
script will  do  little  to  insure  its  favorable  re- 
ception. There  is  a  good  deal  of  illegible 
and  illiterate  typewriting.  "A  handwritten 
manuscript,"  declares  Mr.  Harper,  "is  in  some 
resi)ects  more  satisfactory  than  a  typewritten 
one;  for  it  contains  some  indication  of  the 
author's  character."  Further  on  he  writes: 
"Although  the  French  have  a  proverb  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  eat  the  whole  of  an  egg  to^ 
know  that  it  is  bad,  many  amateurs  think 
themselves  unfairly  used  if  their  manuscript 
is  not  read  from  -the  first  to  the  last  word. 
It  is  a  favorite  device  to  lay  traps  to  catch 
the  reader,  and  so  prove  that  he  has  not  done 
his  duty  by  the  manuscript.  The  commonest 
of  these  is  to  reverse  certain  pages  in  loose- 
sheet   manuscript.     If   these   are   not   turned    to 
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their  proper  position,  it  follows  that  they  have 
not  been  read.  Other  would-be  authors  will 
lightly  gum  together  the  corners  of  two  pages, 
or  lay  pressed  leaves  or  bits  of  bright -colored 
worsted  between  the  sheets,  which,  if  undis- 
turbed on  the  return  of  the  manuscript,  are 
convincing  evidence  to  them  that  the  story  has 
not  been  examined.  Manuscripts  are  frequently 
sent  to  publishers  which  have  already  been 
declined  more  than  once  by  them.  The  title 
may  possibly  be  changed;  but  even  that  pre- 
caution is  not  always  taken,  these  authors 
evidently  assuming  that  publishers  have  neither 
memory    nor   system." 

A  particularly  daring  but  unsuccessful  fraud 
is  worth  citing.  "The  most  extraordinary 
example  of  literary  imposture  that  ever  came 
to  Franklin  Square  was  a  manuscript  written 
in  longhand,  with  numerous  erasures  and 
interlineations, — all  the  earmarks  of  a  genuine 
.piece  of  work.  The  subject-matter  seemed 
oddly  reminiscent,  although  the  names  and 
localities  were  strange.  Another  page  or  two 
settled  the  (luestion:  the  book  was  nothing 
else  than  Mary  Shelley's  famous  'Frankenstein.' 
Kvidcnlly  the  ambitious  author  had  found  an 
old  copy  of  the  book  tucked  away  in  a  dusty 
corner  of  some  neglected  library,  and  had  been 
impressed  by  the  sombre  power  and  horror 
of  the  tale.  The  book  was  an  old  one,  and  the 
impostor  evidently  concluded  that  it  had  long 
since  been  forgotten.  So,  with  infinite  labor, 
the  whole  thing  had  been  copied  in  longhand, 
with  the  sulistitution  of  American  names  of 
persons  and    i)laces   for   the   originals." 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"David^e    Birot."     Rene   Bazin.     $1.35. 

"The  Pilgrim's  Guide  to  Lourdes."     Rev.  G.  H. 

Cobb.    40  cts. 
"On  Piety."     Very  Rev.  J.   Guibert.     50  cts. 
"From     a     Garden     Jungle."       An     Underpaid 

Secretary.     50  cts. 
"The  Humanity  of  Jesus."    Fr.  Moritz  Meschler, 

S.  J.     75  cts.,  net. 


"The  Mystery  of  Naples."    Edward  P.  Graham. 

$1.50. 
"A  Living  Wage."    Rev.  J.  A.  Ryan.    50  cts.,  net. 
"Simple   Instructions  on   the   Holy    Eucharist." 

•  Very  Rev.  George  Howe.    $1.25. 
"Epitome  e  Graduali  Romano."     $1.50. 
"Bible  Stories  for  Catholic  Children."     Anne  F. 

Wedd— F.   Elphick.    $1.20. 
"  Brevior  Synopsis  Theologiae  Moralis  et  Pasto- 

ralis."    Tanquerey — Qu6vastre.     $1.50,  net. 
"Government  in  the  United  States."    James  W. 

Garner,     $1. 
"The     Life     of    Cardinal     Newman."      2     vols. 

Wilfrid  Ward.    $9,  net. 
"The  Holy  Communion."  New  edition  in  2  vols. 

Fr.    Dalgairns   of   the   Oratory.     $2.50,    net. 
"Psychology    without    a    Soul:      A    Criticism." 

Hubert  Gruender,   S.   J.     Si. 
"Alias  Kitty  Casey."     Mary  Gertrude  Williams. 

85  cts. 
"Sermons    and    Addresses."     3    vols.      Cardinal 

O'Connell.     $3. 
"The  Matrimonial  State."    Rev.  William  Poland, 

vS.  J.     10  cts.,  net. 
"The      Beauty     and     Truth     of     the     Catholic 

Church."       Von      Hurter-Jones.       Vol.      II. 

51.50,   net. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Andrew  Newman,  of  the  diocese  of  St. 
Joseph;  Rev.  A.  L.  Coelenbier,  diocese  of  Clifton; 
Rev.  Augustus  Brabant,  diocese  of  Victoria;  and 
Rev.  John  Corcoran,  diocese  of  Hartford. 

Brother  Ferdinand,  C.  S.  C. 

Sisters  l^ucilla  and  Marianna,  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity. 

Mr.  John  F.  Parker,  Mr.  Frank  Haniill,  Mrs. 
Anne  McKiernan,  Mr.  F.  J.  Kress,  Mrs.  Richard 
Cantwell,  Mr.  Frank  Kruse,  Mrs.  Ellen  Brennan, 
Mr.  John  Messerly,  Miss  Ellen  McDermott,  Mr. 
Joseph  Pasak,  Hanora  Mee,  Mrs.  Daniel  Maher, 
Mr.  Joseph  Sedlacek,  Mrs.  Bridget  Donohue, 
Mary  Mohrhouse,  Mr.  John  Gould,  Mrs.  August 
Weitzel,  and   Mr.  John  Sbasnik. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in   peace!    (300  days'   indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 

For  the  famine  sufferers  in  China: 

W.  T.,  $2;    In  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  $2: 
Two  friends,  $2. 


HENCEFORTH    ALL   GENERATIONS   SHALL  CALL   ME    BLESSED.      ST.   LUKE,   I.,  48. 
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The  Teachers. 


BY    EDW.\R1)    WILBUR    M.\SON. 

t^EVHR  a  sweet  flower  idly  grows, 

Or  scatters  on  the  wind: 
Out  of  the  ashes  of  the  rose 

vSpring  dreams  that  warm  the  mind. 

Never  a  cloud  floats  lightly  l)y, 

Nor  withers  like  a  scroll, 
But  flings  a  vision  from   the  sky 

That  lingers  in  the  soul. 
Never  a  linnet  or  a  lark 

Breaks  Sabbath  with  a  song, 
But  sends  the  ear  at  dawn  or  dark 

Some  hymn  with  message  strong. 

Never  an  idle  thing  at  all 

In  heaven  or  the  clod; 
For  every  beauty,  great  or  small, 

Preaches  the  word  of  God. 


A  New- World  Shrine. 

BY    A.    M.    POPE. 

OF  the  seventeen  shrines  dedicated 
to  St.  Anne  which  exist  to-day 
in  the  most  Catholic  Province  of 
Quebec,  there  is  one  particularly 
dear  to  Canadian  hearts — one  that  has  long 
been  famous  above  all  other  sanctuaries 
of  the  New  World.  Away  among  the 
grand  Laurentian  Mountains  which  skirt 
the  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  lies  a  valley  consecrated  by  holy 
memories — Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre.  This 
parish,  lovingly  called  by  the  fervent 
French  Canadians  la  bonne  Sainte  Anne, 
has  many  natural  charms;    but  on  purely 


supernatural  grounds  has  it  acquired 
celebrity  above  the  other  hamlets  of 
Quebec,  and  gained  the  soubriquet 
mockingly  bestowed  upon  it  by  a  Prot- 
estant journalist  of  Montreal — "the 
Canadian  Mecca." 

The  first  settlement  of  Beaupre — or 
"Petit  Cap,"  as  it  was  called  in  the  olden 
time — is  lost  in  obscurity.  The  account 
generally  received  is  that  a  fleet  of  Breton 
fishermen  were  caught  in  one  of  those 
sudden  squalls  that  sweep  up  the  St. 
Lawrence;  and,  having  invoked  St.  Anne, 
were  saved  from  drowning;  whereupon 
they  named  the  marshy  bank  on  which 
they  scrambled  out  of  the  angry  waters 
after  their  beloved  patroness.  Year  after 
year  sailors  were  guided  in  safety  to  this 
spot,  and  at  length  quite  a  settlement  grew 
up,  attracting  colonists   from   Quebec. 

Among  the  precious  volumes  that  live 
in  retirement  on  those  upper  shelves,  were 
covered  with  myriad  cobwebs,  is  one 
wherein  is  set  forth  in  quaint  old  French 
the  story  of  how,  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1658,  Monsieur  Louis  d'Ailleboust  de 
Coulanges,  Governor  of  New  France,  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Vignard,  visited  the  coast 
of  Beaupre,  to  see  if  the  work  of  building 
dwellings  there  was  being  carried  on  prop- 
erly. It  is  further  told  that  Mr.  Vignard, 
commissioned  by  his  ecclesiastical  superior 
in  Quebec,  blessed  the  site  for  the  church 
of  Petit  Cap;  and  that  the  Governor, 
with  all  due  ceremony,  laid  the  corner- 
stone. Occasionally  Jesuit  Fathers  from 
Quebec  would  hold  missions  on  this  spot, 
destined  hereafter  to  be  so  famous. 

On  October  25,    1645,   Monsieur  de  St. 
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Sauveur,  a  secular  priest  from  Quebec, 
started  for  Beaupre,  the  "Company  of  a 
Hundred  Associates"  having  promised  to 
pay  him  a  yearly  salary  should  he  under- 
,take  the  spiritual  and  temporal  charge  of 
;the  mission.  This  was  arranged  with  the 
.consent  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  in  order 
that  one  of  their  number,  who  had  hitherto 
served  the  mission,  might  be  free  to 
attend  at  the  Hospital  of  Quebec,  where 
his  services  were  daily  needed. 

Miracles  were  frequent  upon  that  spot 
from  its  earliest  settlement.  The  foundress 
of  the  Ursulines  of  Quebec,  the  Venerable 
Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation,  writing 
to  her  son  in  1665,  says:  "Seven  leagues 
distant  from  here  there  is  a  village  called 
Petit  Cap,  where  there  is  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Anne,  in  which  Our  Lord 
works  great  marvels.  There  one  may  see 
paralytics  walking,  the  blind  receiving 
sight,  and  the  sick  restored  to  health." 

In  the  year  1668  Monseigneur  de  Laval, 
the  great  Bishop  of  Quebec,  received  a 
relic  of  St.  Anne,  which  a  Jesuit,  the  Rev. 
Father  Nouel,  brought  from  the  chapter 
of  Carcassonne  to  the  shrine  at  Beaupre. 
It  was  first  venerated  there  on  March  12, 
1670.  The  church,  whose  foundation  stone 
was  laid  with  the  stately  ceremonial 
of  the  old  regime,  by  Monsieur  Louis 
d'Ailleboust  de  Coulanges,  was  opened  for 
worship  in  1660,  and  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Anne.  It  was  erected  on  the  shore,  so 
near  the  river's  brink  that  the  rising 
tide  constantly  flooded  it  and  rendered  it 
almost  useless.  It  was  therefore  removed, 
or  rather  rebuilt,  with  the  same  stones, 
in  1676,  by  Monsieur  Filion,  then  parish 
priest  of  St.  Anne's,  and  still  stands  on 
a  slight  eminence  north  of  the  road, — 
a  quaint  old  stucco  edifice,  with  the 
high-pointed  roof  and  double  bell-tower 
that  mark  the  Canadian  style  of  church 
architecture  in  those  early  days.* 

*  This  is  the  enrliest  church  at  Beaupre  of 
which  we  have  any  authentic  account;  but  it 
is  generally  believed  that  there  was  a  simple 
structure  built  there  in  1650  by  those  Breton 
sailors,  who  were  the  first  pilgrims  guided  by 
the  good  St.  Anne  to  her  now  famous  shrine. 


This  venerable  structure,  long  since  tot) 
small  to  contain  the  crowds  which  flock  to 
la  bonne  Sa.inie  Anne,  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  wonderful  and  well-authenticated 
miracles.  To  it  the  converted  Indians 
were  in  the  habit  of  coming  annually  in 
great  numbers.  Toward  the  end  of  July 
the  broad  St.  Lawrence  would  be  black 
with  their  canoes,  and  the  shore  bristling 
with  Indian  tents.  From  distant  deserts, 
from  beautiful  Gaspe,  from  Restigouche, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  even 
from  bleak  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Redmen 
came  in  hundreds  to  do  homage  to  their 
good  mother  St.  Anne,  and  to  beg  her  inter- 
cession for  her  poor  children  of  the  forest. 
The  wild  Ojjibbeway,  the  graceful  Algon- 
quin, the  Abenequais,  the  Huron,  the 
Milecite,  and  the  Micmac  were  all  brothers 
in  their  love  for  her.  They  would  make  this 
pilgrimage  with  great  faith  and  earnestness, 
approaching  the  Sacraments  with  rever- 
ence, and  venerating  the  precious  relic  of 
her  who  has  been  so  manifestly  a  pro- 
tectress to  the  Indians.  Many  miracles 
are  recorded  among  the  Indians  at  this 
time,  in  especial  a  cure  granted  to  an 
old  Micmac  chief  from  Restigouche,  who 
came  every  year  from  his  New  Brunswick 
home  to  thank  the  good  St.  Anne. 

The  new  church,  a  large  stone  edifice, 
is  on  the  lower  side  of  the  roadway. 
It  was  begun  in  1872;  in  1876  it  was 
solemnly  blessed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Quebec,  and  that  same  year  a  decree 
of  his  Holiness  Pius  IX.,  dated  May  7, 
declared  St.  Anne  the  Patroness  of  Quebec, 
as,  long  before,  St.  Joseph  had  been  pro- 
claimed Patron  of  all  Canada. 

The  church  has  eight  altars,  given  by 
different  Canadian  dioceses.  There  are 
some  fine  stained-glass  windows  and  a 
profusion  of  old  oil-paintings,  most  of 
them  giving  evidence  of  piety  rather  than 
genius.  Nearly  all  represent  scenes  of 
peril  or  shipwreck  in  which  St.  Anne 
mercifully  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  mariner. 
Above  the  high  altar  is  a  true  work  of 
art — a  painting  from  the  brush  of  Lebrun, 
representing    St.    Anne,    her    Immaculate 
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Daughter,  and  two  pilgrims.  This  fine 
old  picture,  on  which  may  be  seen  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  noble  house  of 
Tracy,  was  the  votive  offering  of  the 
Marquis  de  Tracy,  Viceroy  of  New  France, 
presented  to  the  shrine  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  in  August,  1666.  Two  pictures 
by  the  Franciscan  monk  Lefrangois,  and 
a  magnificent  reliquary,  are  gifts  from 
Bishop  Laval  de  Montmorency.  In  1706 
the  gallant  Iberville,  dying  in  far  Havana, 
sent  to  the  shrine  on  the  shore  of  the  blue 
St.  Lawrence  a  massive  silver  crucifix. 
A  second  relic  of  St.  Anne  was  brought 
from  Rome  in  1877,  by  the  Rev.  M. 
Laliberte,  at  one  time  cure  of  the  parish. 

Perhaps  the  mose  magnificent  of  the 
treasures  of  this  sanctuary  is  a  chasuble 
wrought  by  the  royal  fingers  of  Anne 
of  Austria,  queen-mother  of  Ic  grand 
monarquc.  Two  hundred  years  have  passed 
since  the  gorgeous  fabric  came  as  a 
token  of  the  interest  taken  by  the 
Court  of  France  in  France's  most  Catholic 
colony  of  Canada;  but  the  silver  and 
gold  have  lost  none  of  their  splendor, 
and  the  work  of  the  regent  Queen  is  still 
shown  to  pilgrims. 

To  the  last  two  cures  of  St.  Anne's,  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Blouin  and  the  Rev.  Antoine 
Gauvreau,  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
built  the  present  fine  church  and  school. 

In  1879,  in  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Archbishop  of  Quebec 
and  the  Society  of  the  Most  Holy  Re- 
deemer in  Belgium,  the  parish  of  St.  Anne 
was  ceded  to  the  Redemptorist  Fathers, 
four  of  whom  arrived  to  take  charge  of 
it  on  the  21st  of  August  of  that  year. 
Since  then  their  number  has  more  than 
doubled,  and  their  work  is  ever  on  the 
increase.  The  number  of  organized  pil- 
grimages to  the  shrine  of  the  good  St. 
Anne  in  1882  was  seventy-eight.  Since 
that  time,  however,  the  number  per 
annum  has  greatly  increased. 

It  was  once  the  good  fortune  of  the 
writer  to  assist  at  an  Irish  pilgrimage, 
which  left  St.  Patrick's,  Montreal,  for  Ste. 
Anne   de   Beaupre,   on   the  29th  of  July. 


The  Canada,  one  of  the  fine  river  steamers 
of  the  Richelieu  Company,  had  been 
chartered  for  the  occasion;  the  number 
of  her  passengers  was  limited  to  seven 
hundred.  Of  these  there  were  pilgrims 
from  various  parts  of  the  Dominion, 
and  some  from  the  United  States.  After 
receiving  the  blessing  of  his  Lordship  the 
Bishop  of  Montreal,  the  Canada,  carrying 
the  Pontifical  and  Irish  flags,  as  well  as 
those  of  England  and  America,  let  go  her 
grapplings   and   steamed   down   the   river. 

Particularly  beautiful  on  a  golden  sum- 
mer afternoon  is  the  aspect  of  Mount 
Royal  from  the  St.  Lawrence.  Green  and 
cool  are  its  pine-covered  heights,  to  which 
here  and  there  the  sunbeams  give  a  russet 
tint.  The  summit,  first  consecrated  by 
the  cross  which  the  gallant  Maisonneuve 
erected,  and  by  Pere  du  Perron's  Mass 
of  thanksgiving,  is  partially  hidden  in 
silvery  clouds,  that,  floating  in  mid-air, 
break  the  monotony  of  the  almost  tropical 
blue  of  the  sky.  Below  lies  the  city,  her 
many  domes  and  spires  glinting  in  the 
sunlight;  the  vast  avenues  of  houses 
and  shops  attesting  to  her  wealth  and 
importance;  and  her  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  factories,  adding  their  quota  to  the 
heat  and  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere. 

Past  Montreal  steams  the  Canada;  past 
beautiful  St.  Helen's,  past  Longueuil, 
Boucherville,  and  Varennes  (where  there 
is  another  famous  shrine  of  St.  Anne) ; 
past  He  Ronde  and  He  Grosbois,  and  all 
the  other  entrancing  spots  so  easy  of 
access  to  Montrealers.  It  is  dark  when 
we  reach  Sorel,  where  the  Richelieu  flows 
into  the  St.  Lawrence.  We  can  scarce 
trace  the  outlines  of  that  beautiful  stream, 
the  Iroquois  River  of  olden  time.  The 
town  is  almost  lost  in  shadows;  the  ships 
in  the  little  bay  swing  lazily  at  anchor, 
without  a  light  to  mark  their  location. 
All  is  sombre  and  solemn;  but  we  think 
of  the  stirring  scenes  that  have  been 
enacted  at  this  gate  to  the  land  of  the 
Mohawks,  of  the  strong  fort  of  De  Tracy, 
and  of  the  days  when  the  war-whoop  re- 
sounded along  the  shores  of  the  Richelieu. 
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The  sun  rose  clear  and  bright  over 
fortress-crowned  Quebec  as  the  Canada 
steamed  up  to  a  wharf,  where  was  waiting 
the  little  tender,  Brothers,  to  which  the 
pilgrims  were  transferred,  and  which  left 
for  St.  Anne's  at  5.30  a.  m.  What  pen 
can  tell  the  beauties  of  that  sail!  How 
picturesque  are  the  rugged  outlines  and 
quaint  architecture  of  old  Quebec,  the 
cradle  of  the  Canadian  race,  its  grim 
bastions  and  moss-grown  glacis  towering 
against  the  sky,  confronting  the  green 
heights  of  Point  Levis  across  the  mighty 
stream,  over  which  they  have  kept  their 
solemn  watch  since  Time  began! 

How  wondrously  beautiful  is  the  Fall 
of  Montmorency,  dashing  headlong  over 
its  rocky  steps,  a  wonderful  path  of 
silvery  light  in  the  distance;  then,  as  we 
come  near,  an  angry  torrent,  dashing  its 
foaming  body  of  waters  down  a  dizzy 
height  amid  rainbow-hued  clouds  of 
glittering  spray!  To  our  right,  green  and 
smiling  in  its  placid  loveliness,  is  He 
d'Orleans;  to  our  left,  after  Montmorency, 
comes  the  picturesque  village  of  Chateau 
Richer;  then  beautiful  Ange  Gardien;  and 
finallv  the  goal  for  our  seven  hundred 
pilgrims,  Ste.  Annede  Beaupre. 

Apart  from  its  fame 'as  a  miraculous 
shrine,  the  village  of  St.  Anne  would  be 
noticed  for  its  natural  loveliness.  It  lies 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Laurentian  Moun- 
tains,— a  picturesque  cluster  of  cottages, 
with  the  goodly-proportioned  church 
standing  out  in  bold  relief.  Away  up  on 
the  hillside  is  the  convent  of  the  Socurs 
Crises;  below  it,  and  adjoining  the  church, 
is  the  monastery  of  the  Redemptorist 
Fathers.  Running  down  through  a  ver- 
dant marsh,  a  long  pier  rises  from  water 
so  deep  that  the  pilgrimage  boats  can  lie 
up  beside  it,  and  thus  spare  their  pas- 
sengers the  inconvenient  mode  of  transit 
of  former  years,  when  pilgrims  were  all 
landed  in  small  boats,  that  were  paddled 
to  the  water's^  edge,  where  they  were 
exchanged  for  carts. 

We  pass  quickly  along  the  pier,  and  up 
the  village  street,  which  brings  us  to  the 


House  of  God.  A  Mass  is  being  said  for 
a  "Lower  St.  Lawrence"  pilgrimage,  and 
the  church  is  quite  full;  so  we  take  ad- 
vaptage  of  the  time  of  waiting  to  visit 
the  celebrated  fountain  of  water,  from 
which  many  vessels  are  filled,  in  order 
that  the  benefits  of  the  visit  to  this  shrine 
of  St.  Anne  may  be  extended  to  the 
homes  of  the  pilgrims.  The  old  chapel 
stands  near  the  fountain.  On  entering  we 
are  struck  by  its  simplicity.  There  are 
no  pews;  on  the  walls  hang  paintings  so 
old  that  their  subjects  are  barely  dis- 
tinguishable. Two  very  ancient  statues 
stand  one  on  either  side  of  the  altar. 
A  crowd  has  congregated  in  one  part  of 
the  chapel;  we  approach,  to  find  them 
gazing  at  a  block  of  wood-  a  portion  of 
the  pioneer  church  built  in  the  days  of 
the  first  settlers  at  Petit  Cap.  Outside  of 
the  chapel  is  the  little  graveyard,  where 
repose  many  "good  and  faithful  servants." 
The  bell  collects  the  scattered  band  of 
pilgrims,  who  soon  fill  the  new  church  to 
its  utmost  capacity. 

There  are  few  more  striking  scenes  than 
a  pilgrimage  Communion  at  the  shrine  of 
Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre.  After  long  weeks, 
sometimes  months  or  years,  of  prayer 
and  faith  and  patience,  the  supreme 
moment  has  arrived — God  is  about  to 
come  unto  His  own  in  this  His  most  holy 
place;  and,  whether  the  pleading  prayer 
be  granted  or  whether  the  grace  be  with- 
held, each  knows  it  will  be  well  with  him; 
for  God's  will  must  be  best.  Oh,  the  hope, 
the  yearning  for  a  special  manifestation 
of  divine  grace,  followed  by  an  expression 
of  awe,  almost  of  terror,  as  the  poor 
cripple  feels  the  thrill  of  returning  strength, 
and,  tottering  on  limbs  so  long  useless, 
goes  back  to  kneel  and  give  thanks  to 
God  and  to  St.  Anne!  Such  was  the  case 
of  one  poor  woman  of  our  pilgrimage, 
who  added  two  more  crutches  to  the 
pyramid  standing  on  the  Epistle  side  of 
the   sanctuary. 

After  Mass,  and  an  address  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Burke,  C.  SS.  R.,  we  venerated  the 
holy  relic  of  St.  Anne,  and  then  dispersed. 
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The  morning  air  from  the  mountains  in 
this  spot  is  apt  to  make  one  hungry. 
Even  the  sincerely  reUgious  fervor  that 
upheld  us  through  the  solemn  exercises 
of  the  morning  can  not  successfully  quiet 
the  cravings  of  the  inner  man.  Breakfast, 
therefore,  was  our  prevailing  thought. 
Some  of  us  were  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  the  good  Fathers;  others  went 
up  to  the  convent,  where  the  Sisters  are 
always  in  readiness  for  the  hungry  pilgrim; 
others  again  betook  themselves  to  the 
numerous  hostelries,  which  are  uniformly 
clean  and  well  kept. 

The  village  consists  of  one  long  and 
somewhat  crooked  street;  the  inns  are 
interspersed  with  comfortal)le  and  clean 
dwellings,  of  whose  interior  wc  may  often 
catch  a  glimpse,  and  note  the  union  of 
past  and  present  that  is  everywhere 
remarkable  in  this  cpiaint  Cote  de  Beau  pre. 
Imagine  a  picturesque  old  grandam,  whose 
.drawn  silk  cap  might  have  been  fashioned 
in  the  days  of  Samuel  de  Champlain,  and 
whose  nervous  brown  hands  deftly  \)\y 
her  old-fashioned  spinning-wheel;  while 
beside  her,  in  a  costume  of  the  present 
day,  her  daughter  sits  with  feet  on  the 
treadles  of  an  improved  and  generally 
faultless    sewing-machine  I 

In  summer  evenings  these  villagers 
remove  the  furniture  to  the  sidewalk, 
where  the  usual  avocations  are  calmly 
pursued.  The  father,  in  his  toque  bleiie, 
smokes  his  short  pipe;  the  mother  has 
her  knitting — generally  a  stocking  on  five 
needles, — and  there  is  somebody  patient 
enough  to  rock  the  baby  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  family  indulge  in  music  and  dancing. 

The  village  post  office  at  St.  Anne's 
bears  the  somewhat  peculiar  sign,  "Bureau 
de  Poste  Office."  '' Ici  Bonne  Maison  de 
Pension,''  hangs  from  every  second  gable. 
But  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  village 
the  most  striking  is  a  huge  signboard 
bearing  the  inscription,  "  E.  Lachance, 
Epoux  de  Dlle.  Mercier.''  Now,  for  a  man 
to  pose  as  a  candidate  for  public  patronage 
because  he  is  the  son  of  his  father,  or 
the    successor    of    his  "uncle,    is    common 


enough;  but  why  the  husband  of  the 
Demoiselle  Mercier  should  proclaim  the 
fact  of  his  so  being  from  his  housetop 
puzzled  us  not  a  little. 

We  learned  that  "a  many  years  ago," 
next  door  to  this  old  hostelry  stood  a 
maison  de  pension  kept  by  one  Mercier, 
who  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
was  so  winning,  so  obliging,  so  attentive, 
and  so  courteous,  that  she  attracted  a 
large  share  of  custom  to'  her  father's 
inn.  An  enterprising  candidate  for  the 
patronage  of  the  travelling  public  kept 
the  hostelry  next  door, — one  Lachance,  a 
lonely  bachelor.  For  once  love  and  interest 
went  hand  in  hand;  he  wooed  and  won 
the  village  belle,  and,  having  secured  as 
custodian  of  his  Lares  and  Penates  the 
magnet  of  tlx'  Mercier  Inn,  he  proclaimed 
the  fact  upon  a  sign  which  amuses  every 
visitor  to   the  village  of   St.  Anne. 

One  can  not  leave  vSt.  Anne's  without 
a  second  and  quieter  exploring  of  the 
churches  and  their  treasures.  The  statue 
of  St.  Anne,  which  is  the  most  prominent 
object  in  the  parish  church,  is  very  fine; 
it  is  from  the  studio  of  M.  Zens,  of 
Belgium,  and  was  given  by  the  family 
of  Father  Hendrickx,  C.  vSS.  R.  Below 
this  gracious  figure  of  the  mother  of  our 
Blessed  Lady  a  poor  blind  boy  was  kneel- 
ing in  an  attitude  of  earnest  supplication. 
With  accents  of  pitiful  entreaty  he  mur- 
mured again  and  again,  "Bonne  Ste.Anne, 


guenssez  mes  yeux. 


and  from  the  sigrhtless 


eyes  scalding  tears  fell  upon  the  little 
folded  hands.  Poor  child!  it  made  one 
sad  to  leave  him  there.  Surely  such  faith 
must  be  rewarded. 

Many  and  wonderful  are  the  cures  con- 
stantly reported  at  the  favored  shrine. 
From  the  day  when  Samuel  de  Champlain 
planted  the  white  flag  of  France  over  the 
site  of  Quebec,  to  our  own  more  favored 
age,  thousands  of  Canadians  have  echoed 
the  cry,  "Bonne  Sie.  Anne,  priez  pour 
nous!'' — confident  that  even  if  the  cure 
come  not,  the  prayer  will  be  crystallized 
into  a  shower  of  graces  falling  upon  the 
head  of  the  earnest  suppliant. 
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The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 

BY    ANNA    T.   SADLIER. 

V. 
EBASTIAN  ever  afterward  remem- 
bered the  first  confidential  meeting 
with  his  mother  under  these  new 
conditions,  with  this  new  knowledge  that 
had  risen  up  as  a  barrier  between  him 
and  her.  She  was  sitting  in  the  living 
room,  in  her  deep  mourning  garb,  with 
her  brilliant  coloring  subdued,  her  manner 
still  and  solemn,  and  utterly  unlike  her 
ordinary  mien  of  buoyant  cheerfulness 
and  contentment  with  life.  Beside  her 
sat  Mrs.  Alfred,  stroking  her  hand.  Margie 
and  the  two  brothers  were  also  in  the 
room.  Sebastian,  somehow,  now  saw 
them  as  the  children  with  whom  he  had 
played  long  ago,  and  to  whom  their  father, 
always  with  his  nervous,  constrained 
efforts  at  kindliness,  had  given  silver  coins 
or  toys  or  confectionery. 

"Sebastian,"  said  his  mother,  and  her 
voice  was  low  and  unusual  in  its  sound, 
"Caroline  has  just  been  saying  that  you 
are  quite  a  stranger  to  us  these  last  days." 

"Yes,"  replied  Sebastian,  "I  have  felt 
that  myself.  There  were  so  many  things 
to  do." 

He  looked,  with  a  curious  impulse  of 
defiance,  at  his  brother's  wife  rather  than 
at  his  mother,  as  if  challenging  her  to 
prove  that  there  had  been  anything  un- 
warranted by  circumstances  in  his  action. 

"It  has  been  very  dreadful  for  us  all," 
said  the  mother;  "but  of  course  upon 
me  the  blow  fell  hardest.  After  so  many 
years  of  companionship — " 

She  stopped,  turning  her  face  away  to 
the  window;  while  Margie,  who  herself 
was  making  a  brave  effort  to  control  her 
tears,  drew  near  and  stole  her  arm  around 
her  mother's  neck.  Mrs.  Alfred,  more 
assiduously  than  ever,  stroked  her  hand 
and  murmured  unintelligible  ejaculations. 

"Now,  this  will  never  do,"  said  Louis, 
speaking  from  a  corner  of  the  room  where 


he  had  been  studying  the  daily  paper. 
"The  sooner  the  house  gets  back  to  its 
usual  order,  and  every  one  of  us  to  his 
and  her  usual  pursuits,  the  better.  Were 
father  here,  he  would  be  the  first  to 
advocate  that  course  of  action." 

He  glanced  at  Sebastian;  but,  as  the 
latter  did  not  speak,  his  tone  became 
more  authoritative. 

"Mother,  I  for  one  —  from  a  medical 
point  of  view,  if  from  no  other, —  am 
not  going  to  allow  you  to  sit  moping  in 
a  darkened  room  as  you  have  been  doing. 
You  are  injuring  your  health  for  no 
reason  whatsoever." 

"Well,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 
the  mother  said  helplessly,  and  she  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  of  her  sons,  — 
Louis  imposing  by  his  firm  and  solid  build, 
Alfred  stout  and  flabby.  Her  eyes  wan- 
dered from  them  to  the  slim,  boyish  figure 
and  the  face,  now  grave  and  impassive, 
of  her  youngest  son.  Her  gaze  resting 
longest  upon  him,  it  seemed  as  if  to  him 
the  question  was  addressed.  Sebastian 
made  haste  to  answer: 

"To  do  as  Louis  suggests." 

"But  he  has  suggested  nothing,"  the 
mother  said,  half  irritably. 

"To  be  specific,  then,"  continued  Louis, 
"I  think  you  should  go  for  a  drive  this 
very  afternoon." 

"Go  for  a  drive,"  she  said,  with  some- 
thing of  horror  in  her  tone,  "sqarcely  two 
weeks  after — " 

"What  does  the  number  of  days 
matter?"  cried  Louis.  "Now,  mother,  do 
be  sensible!  Sebastian  will  order  the 
carriage  for  four  o'clock." 

"Have  it  your  own  way,"  answered  the 
widow.  "I  suppose  those  things  matter 
very  little." 

"Margie  will  go  with  you,"  said  Louis, 
wondering  what  had  come  to  Sebastian 
that  he  stood  there  so  apathetically,  lean- 
ing against  the  mantelpiece  and  regarding 
his  mother. 

"No,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilmot,  "Margie  can 
not  go.  Her  dressmaker  is  coming  this 
afternoon.    Caroline  must  come  v.ith  me." 
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"Yes,  certainly  Mrs.  Alfred  will  go," 
said  Louis.  It  was  a  trifling  but  note- 
worthy fact  in  the  family  that  the  young 
men  never  called  their  brother's  wife  by 
her  Christian  name,  though  of  course  their 
mother  did  so. 

"I  shall  be  so  glad  to  go  with  you, 
dear!"  said  Mrs.  Alfred. 

"Thanks,  Caroline!"  responded  the 
widow.  "You  are  always  ready  when 
you  are  wanted." 

"And  sometimes  when  she  is  not,'' 
muttered  Louis  under  his  breath,  so  low 
that  only  Sebastian  heard  him. 

It  was,  therefore,  arranged  that  Mrs. 
Wilmot  should  drive.  Mrs.  Alfred  pres- 
ently went  upstairs  to  put  on  her  things, 
offering  to  bring  down  the  widow's  bonnet 
and  wrap,  that  she  might  not  have  to 
mount  the  stairs;  and  both  Louis  and 
Alfred  took  their  leave,  walking  down  the 
street  together  in  a  silence  rarely  broken. 
Margie  went  away,  by  her  mother's  direc- 
tion, to  answer  some  of  the  letters  of 
condolence;  and  Sebastian  and  his  mother 
were  left  alone. 

"So,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  mother, 
looking  up  at  him  half  fondly,  half  resent- 
fully, "everything  has  been  left  in  your 
hands." 

"O  mother,"  exclaimed  Sebastian, 
with  a  sudden,  involuntary  cry  of  anguish, 
"I  wish  to  God  it  were  not  so!" 

His  mother  looked  surprised. 

"But,"  she  said,  "I  thought — at  least 
Caroline  was  lately  remarking — and,  by 
the  way,  what  a  bright,  intelligent,  sym- 
pathetic creature  she  is  —  invaluable  at 
a  time  like  this!" 

"What  was  she  remarking?"  Sebastian 
asked,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  once  more 
cold  and  lifeless. 

"Why,  that  she  thought  it  pleased  you 
best  to  have  the'  chief  management  ■  of 
the  concern  ifl'  your  hands:" 

"To  spe^k-  frankly  j  mother,"  said 
Sebastian,  "in  that  respect  Mrs.  Alfred  is 
quite  right.  The  business  in  its  essential 
features  can  best  be  managed  by  me." 

Tlie^mpther's  eyes  flashed.    They  were 


dark  eyes  and  like  his  own.  A  curious 
antagonism  toward  her  youngest  son  for 
the  first  time  appeared  in  their  depths, — 
a  feeling  which  then,  and  afterward,  was 
carefully  fostered  by  Mrs.  Alfred. 

"Like  many  young  men,"  she  remarked 
quietly,  "you  have  a  good  opinion  of 
your  own  powers." 

"As  regards  my  business  capacities,  yes." 

"Your  father  appears  to  have  agreed 
with  you,"  said  the  mother,  again  with 
slight  bitterness;  "but  at  least  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  he  has  placed  Alfred,  and  if 
necessary  Louis,  in  the  position  of  advisers. 
In  my  humble  estimation,  no  one  could 
be  better  in  such  a  capacity  than  Alfred, 
with  his  solid,  deliberate  judgment  and 
legal  abilities." 

Sebastian  did  not  argue  the  point;  and 
the  mother,  raising  her  head,  which,  by 
a  movement  of  dejection,  she  had  let  fall 
upon  her  hand,  asked: 

"What  did  you  mean  by  saying  a 
moment  ago  that,  you  wished  to  God 
some  other  arrangement  had  been  made?" 

Sebastian's  face  was  partly  turned  away 
as  he  answered: 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  the  business. 
I  had  other  things  in  mind." 

"What  other  things?"  demanded  the 
mother. 

Sebastian  bit  his  lip.  He  had  been 
indiscreet. 

"Why,  the  general  management  of  the 
estate,"  he  said  with  some  embarrass- 
ment, "in  which  may  arise,  from  time  to 
time,  occasions  when  my  opinion  must 
run  counter  to  that  of  others,  perhaps 
even  to  yours." 

"I  hope  not,"  rejoined  the  mother,  with 
emphasis, — "  I  sincerely  hope  not." 

"Not  half  so  sincerely  as  I  do,"  said 
Sebastian;  for  he  already  had  in  view', 
contingencies  that  might  •  arise. 

"I  trust  you  perfectly  understand,"" 
the  mother  said  haughtily,  "that  my 
husband — my  husband,  you  understand — " 

Sebastian  felt  a  tremor  go  through  him. 
Why  did  she  insist  upon  that  point? 
Then,  he  saw  that  it  was  only  by  way  of. 
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emphasizing  her  rights,  which  some  latent 
irritation  in  her  own  mind,  or  some  sug- 
gestion of  Mrs.  Alfred,  had  caused  her 
to  fancy  were  being  threatened.  Never 
before  had  the  young  man  heard  such  a 
tone  from  his  mother,  who  had  always 
been  kindly,  genial  and  sympathetic.  It 
impressed  him  painfully. 

"My  dearest  mother,"  he  said,  "one 
thing  you  must  know  is  certain:  your 
wishes  shall  always  be  my  wishes,  where 
that  is  possible." 

Mrs.  Wilmot  relented,  without  noticing 
the  qualifying  clause. 

"You  must  forgive  me,  Sebastian," 
she  rejoined,  "if  I  have  said  anything 
disagreeable.  But  I  am  all  upset.  The 
shock  was  too  much  for  me,  especially" 
(she  lowered  her  voice  and  shuddered) 
"as  your  poor  father  was  taken  away  so 
suddenly,  without  having  had  the  priest." 

Sebastian  had  not  been  sure  until  that 
moment  that  she  had  taken  to  heart  that 
particular  phase  of  the  late  bereavement; 
for  he  could  never  remember  her  as  a 
religious  woman,  or  one  who  had  taken 
the  affairs  of  the  spirit  very  seriously. 
The  admission  had  been  forced  from  him 
often,  though  most  reluctantly,  and  only 
in  the  depths  of  his  own  mind.  Margie 
alone,  of  all  that  household,  had  been 
devout, — had  carried  about  with  her  an 
unobtrusive  but  unmistakable  leaven  of 
genuine  piety. 

"And,  Sebastian,"  the  mother  said, 
rising  from  her  chair  and  going  over 
close  to  her  son,  "it  frets  me  to  think 
how  irreligious  the  poor  dear  man  was,  just 
from  the  stress  of  business,  and  how  little 
I  ever  did  to  make  him  less  indifferent." 

"Oh,  you  mustn't  say  that,  mother!" 
cried  Sebastian.  "Try  not  to  think  of 
these  things." 

"But  you  know  it  is  true,  and  I  can't 
help  thinking  about  it;  and  J  am  afraid 
I  shall  always  go  on  thinking  about  it. 
For  if  your  father  died  unprepared,  it 
was  partly  my  fault." 

The  anguish  which  she  put  into  that 
tragic  whisper  pierced   Sebastian's  heart. 


"You  are  morbid,  mother,"  he  replied. 
"You  know  very  well  that  you  always 
went  to  church  and  to  confession,  and — " 

"If  I  had  been  like  Margie,"  the  mother 
crie^,  "he  and  all  of  you  would  have 
been  different!" 

It  was  a  statement  hard  to  controvert ; 
though  Sebastian,  with  his  additional 
knowledge,  was  quite  aware  that  it  was 
only  half  a  truth.  It  would  have  been 
very  difficult,  indeed,  for  David  Wilmot  to 
practise  his  religion  without  a  radical  read- 
justment of  his  affairs.  The  young  man, 
however,  made  one  more  gallant  effort. 

"You  mustn't  exaggerate,  mother,"  he 
said.  "It  was  simply  that  my  poor  father, 
like  so  many  other  business  men,  had 
grown  careless.  But  I  know  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  on  the  very  last  after- 
noon of  his  life,  as  we  drove  up  town 
together,  he  spoke  to  me  very  strongly 
of  the  necessity  of  having  practical  religion 
and  keeping  one's  conscience  in  order." 

The  mother  looked  at  him  sharply. 

"I  am  surprised  that  you  never  told 
me  that  before,"  she  said.  "This  habit 
of  concealment  will  grow  upon  you  till 
dear  knows  where  it  will  end." 

"You  forget,"  observed  Sebastian,  very 
gently,  "that,  as  you  remarked  a  few 
moments  ago,  I  have  scarcely  seen  you, 
at  least  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  telling  you." 

"Well,"  the  mother  said,  "I  am  glad  to 
hear  it  now.   It  gives  me  a  little  hope." 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief 
as  she  spoke,  and  sobbed  aloud — at  which 
juncture  Mrs.  Alfred  glided  into  the  room, 
carrying  the  widow's  bonnet  and  veil, 
together  with  a  heavy  wrap.  She  laid 
these  down  upon  a  chair,  and,  approach- 
ing Mrs.  Wilmot  with  an  air  of  great 
concern,  said  aside  to  Sebastian: 

"Now,  you  imprudent  boy,  you  have 
been  agitating  her  in  some  way!" 

Sebastian  looked  at  her  in  grim  silence, 
while  Mrs.  Wilmot  faintly  murmured: 

"No,  he  is  not  to  blame.  He  has  done 
the  best  he  could,  and  has  given  me  some 
real  comfort." 
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'VWell,  well,  dear,  we  shall  go  for  a 
drive  now!"  said  Mrs.  Alfred,  adjusting 
the  widow's  bonnet,  and  carefully  button- 
ing the  wrap  about  her. 

Sebastian,  offering  his  arm  to  his  mother^ 
led  her  down  the  steps  and  placed  both 
ladies  in  the  carriage.  When  he  returned 
to  the  room,  Margie  had  come  in,  and 
brother  and  sister  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief.  They  sat  down  for  a  confidential 
talk,  during  which  Margie,  too,  touched 
upon  the  subject  that  had  so  deeply 
agitated  his  mother;  only,  of  course,  she 
contented  herself  with  deploring  that  the 
priest  had  not  arrived  in  time. 

"  It  simply  breaks  my  heart  to  think 
of  it,"  Margie  said.  "Father  was  so  kind 
and  good!" 

"And  idolized  his  little  Margie,"  added 
the  tall  brother,  sadly.  He  would  have 
diverted  her  thoughts,  if  he  could,  from 
that  one  melancholy  fact,  which  he  knew 
would  permanently  affect  this  gentle  soul, 
whose  strength  looked  out  from  her  frail 
body  in  the  most  mobile  and  expressive 
of  faces. 

As  the  two  sat  together,  a  visitor  was 
announced,  —  such  a  visitor  as  could 
with  propriety,  even  with  joy,  be  received 
into  a  house  of  mourning.  It  was  a  priest 
whom  they  knew,  only  by  reputation,  as 
a  holy  religious,  whose  life  was  chiefly 
given  up  to  prisoners  and  the  very  out- 
casts of  society.  When  he  entered  the 
room,  the  brother  and  sister  rose.  Margie's 
whole  soul  was  in  her  eyes  as  she  gazed 
at  that  venerable  figure;  while  Sebastian 
felt  that  here,  in  the  genuine  humility 
and  saintliness  that  shone  forth  *so  radi- 
antly, was  a  wonderful  force  that  must 
dominate  by  its  very  renunciation. 

He  sat  down  near  the  two  young  people 
with  a  naturalness  and  sivuplicity  that 
put  them  both  at  their  ease,  and  began 
at  once  to  talk  of  their  late  loss.  His 
talk  was  wonderful  to  them  both;  for, 
though  they  had  been  educated  under 
Catholic  auspices,  and  Margie  had  re- 
tained the  fervor  of  her  First  Communion, 
there    had     been    little    opportunity    for 


religious  conversation  of  any  kind.  Th^ 
priest  transported  them  over  the  border- 
land of  a  country  which  seemed  familiar 
and  beloved,  giving  them "glinips^s  of  d 
great  mercy  and  a  great  hope. 

"And  now,"  he  said,  "I  am  going  to 
tell  you  something.  I  am  sorry  that  your 
mother  is  not  here.  But  you  will  give  her 
the  message." 

It  added  to  rather  than  detracted  from 
the  unction  of  his  words  that  he  spoke 
with  a  slight  trace  of  a  foreign  accent, 
which  had  clung  to  him  through  all  the 
years  of  his  ministry  in  overcrowded 
New  York. 

"Now  listen  to  my  words,"  the  priest 
continued,  the  sweetness  of  his  smile 
lighting  up  his  aged  face  like  sunlight  on 
some  hoary  tree.  "Just  a  week  before 
that  lamented  death,  a  gentleman  called 
to  see  me.  I  had  not  met  him  previously, 
though  I  very  well  knew  his  name,  which 
he  mentioned  to  me;  so  that  you  see 
there  can  be  no  mistake.  Well,  my  dear 
young  people,  he  had  come  to  talk  to  me 
of  some  of  his  affairs,  and  to  make  a 
general  confession.  That  gentleman  was 
the  late  David  Wilmot." 

Margie  sprang  to  her  feet,  her  eyes 
sparkling,  her  whole  face  transformed 
with  a  sudden,  overwhelming  joy;  while 
to  Sebastian  it  seemed  as  if  some  one  had 
rolled  a  great  stone  from  the  door  of  his 
heart.  It  was  for  them  both  a  moral 
resurrection. 

"That  confession,"  the  priest  went  on, 
"was  made  humbly,  simply,  with  great 
sorrow  and  great  faith.  It  was  such  a 
confession  as  grace  alone  could  enable  a 
man  to  make.  And  on  the  very  morning 
of  his  death  did  you  notice  any  departure 
from  his  ordinary  habits?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Sebastian.  "He  went 
out  early,  and,  as  my  servant  informed 
me,  was  gone  for  some  time.  I  remember 
he  reproached  me  for  being  late  and  keep- 
ing him  waiting  that  morning;  though  it 
was  he  who  was  earlier  than  usual." 

"And  he  did  not  tell  you  where  he  was 
going?"  the  priest  inquired. 
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"No,  Father,"  said  Sebastian;  "and  I 
asked  no  questions.  He  was  habitually 
reticent.  I  presumed  that  he  had  gon« 
for  a  walk,  such  as  he  sometimes  took 
before  breakfast,  and  had  extended  it 
that  morning." 

"He  came  to  me,"  said  the  priest.  "Our 
-College,  where  I  am  at  present,  is  not 
far  from  here,  and  I  gave  him  Holy 
Communion  in  our  chapel.  It  was  beautiful 
to  see  with  what  fervor  he  received,  the 
tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks." 

"Oh,"  cried  Margie,  "I  shall  never  feel 
sorry  for  my  dear  father  any  more!  You 
have  made  me  so  happy!" 

"Yes,"  said  the  priest.  "That  is  why 
I  have  come  here — to  make  you  happy, 
to  lighten  the  load  of  grief.  I  am  sorry 
I  could  not  have  come  sooner.  I  have 
been  absent  from  the  city." 

The  priest,  seeing  that  Margie  was 
almost  restored  to  gayety  and  brightness, 
turned  from  her  to  her  brother,  whose 
face  he  examined  attentively.  Laying  a 
hand  upon  the  young  man's  shoulder 
afifectionately,  as  he  himself  rose  to  go, 
he  said: 

"And  you?  I  understand  that  upon  you 
has  been  laid  a  great  burden.  Will  you 
not  borrow  wings  from  the  sky  to  enable 
you  to  bear  it  upward?  Otherwise,  there 
is  danger  that  it  may  crush  you,  my  poor 
fellow!" 

Sebastian  winced  at  the  words,  and 
drew  a  deep  breath  as  he  looked  into  that 
smiling,  holy  countenance,  whence  the 
world  and  all  its  disturbing  influences 
had  long  been  banished.  It  had  often 
seemed  to  him,  since  that  night  when  he 
had  been  confronted  with  that  grim 
spectre^  that  the  burden  was  too  great 
for  him  to  bear  alone.  His  heart  went 
out  toward  this  strength  and  this  calmness, 
this  gentleness  and  sweetness,  in  which 
there  might  well  be  help.  He  wondered 
if  the  priest  knew.  In  fact,  it  was  almost 
certain  that  he  did;  and  the  thought 
forced  itself  into  his  mind : 

"  How  wonderful  '  are  these  priests  of 
ours,   who  go  about  with  the  burden  of 


all  the  cares  and  crimes  and  miseries  of 
men,  knowing  all,  revealing  nothing !  Even 
from  a  human  point  of  view,  there  are 
no  others  like  them;  for  sometimes,  under 
the  most  commonplace  appearance,  they 
conceal  that  wonderful  force,  that  virtue, 
which  goes  forth  into  the  universe,  and, 
wherever  its  influence  extends,  holds  the 
chaotic  elements  in  order." 

Sebastian  went  to  the  door  with  the 
priest,  consumed  by  a  desire  to  have  his 
help  and  counsel,  but  held  back  by  a 
supreme  fear.  What  if  the  priest  should 
deem  it  necessary  for  him  to  break  that 
silence  which  he  had  vowed,  which  he 
must  keep  if  necessary  till  his  death! 

At  the  door,  the  priest  shook  him 
warmly  by  the  hand,  looking  once  more 
earnestly  into  his  face. 

"If  you  should  want  me,"  he  said,  "I 
shall  always  be  ready." 

"Sometime  I  may  want  you,"  Sebastian 
replied;    and  the  priest  added: 

"  Pray,  my  dear  boy;  and  I  shall  pray, 
too.    Prayer  is  the  all-powerful." 

He  passed  out  into  the  street,  humbly 
and  simply.  And  Sebastian,  looking  after 
him,  thought: 

"  Every  word  is  direct  and  true, — no 
cant,  no  ostentation,  no  desire  for  any- 
thing but  to  accomplish  in  the  best  manner 
possible  the  work  to  which  he  has  been 
appointed." 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


Understanding. 

BV    A.    W.    PEACH. 

^AECAUSE  I  saw  how  kind  one  human  heart, 
I  know  how  tender-hearted  He  must  be; 

Because  I  saw  the  tears  of  those  who  part, 
I  know  how  He  would  grieve  to  go  from  me. 

The  hearts  of  earth  His  Hving  symbols  are; 
Through  them  we  know  the  voice  and  will  of 
Him,— 
The   kindly   thought,    the  comfort   reaching   far. 
The   worth  of  love   that   brightens  earthways 
dim. 
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My  Life  aS  an  Anglican  Minister. 


BY    J.    P.    H. 


V. 


^  I  ^HE   sanitarium  in  which  I  spent  the 


next    year    was     conducted     by     an 


Anghcan  community  of  lay-brothers,  and 
while  with  them  I  acted  as  chaplain. 
There  were  three  professed  brothers,  five 
novices,  and  three  or  four  postulants. 
The  superior  was  a  clever  schemer,  gifted 
with  a  ready  tongue  and  an  unctuous 
manner,  and  by  his  specious  representa- 
tions succeeded  in  raising  large  sums  of 
money  amongst  wealthy  Anglicans.  Be- 
sides this,  he  managed  to  secure  a  fine 
plant  in  the  way  of  perfectly  equipped 
buildings,  several  hundred  acres  of  land, 
etc.  The  rest  of  the  community  (except 
two)  consisted  of  a  lot  of  unfortunates 
who,  having  failed  in  every  walk  of  secular 
life,  had  eagerly  embraced  the  chance  to 
live  most  comfortably  at  no  other  cost 
than  a  modicum  of   manual   labor. 

The  religious  side  of  their  life  was  a 
sham  beyond  words.  vSpiritual  exercises — 
meditations,  examination  of  conscience,  or 
instructions  of  any  sort  on  the  essentials 
of  the  religious  life  —  were  conspicuous 
by  absence.  The  only  thing  that  at  all 
approached  these  were  the  daily  "Mass" 
and  the  recitation  of  the  lesser  Hours. 
When  I  was  offered  regular  work  as  a 
missionary  in  a  distant  Western  diocese, 
I  was  more  than  delighted  to  accept. 

For  years  past  I  had  read  of  the  intense 
reality  of  a  missionary's  life  in  the  newer 
portions  of  the  country,  where  to  establish 
the  church  meant  hard  work  and  priva- 
tions to  which  I  had  hitherto  been  a 
stranger.  This  of  itself  attracted  me; 
for  there,  at  least,  I  should  be  far  removed 
from  the  tyranny  of  wealth  and  fashion. 
So  with  glad  eagerness  I  bade  good-bye 
to  my  family,  and,  with  one  lay  companion 
who  was  to  be  my  helper,  I  set  my  face 
Westward.  I  surrendered  all  my  private 
means  —  and  slender  they  were  —  to  the 


support  of  my  family,  and  went  forth  in 
truly  apostolic  poverty.  I  stopped  at  the 
See  city  to  present  myself  to  my  new 
bishop  and  receive  my  formal  appoint- 
ment, and  then  proceeded  to  my  field  of 
work. 

It  was  in  a  young  and  growing  town 
where  all  the  peculiarly  Western  charac- 
teristics were  in  evidence.  Much  to  my 
dismay,  I  found  no  one  to  meet,  much 
less  to  welcome,  me.  After  a  tramp 
through  the  "business  section"  of  one 
main  street,  I  discovered  the  "warden" 
of  the  mission  busily  engaged  in  selling 
ribbons  and  tape  in  a  dry-goods  store. 
He,  in  turn,  introduced  me  to  one  of  "our 
most  active  members."  She  was  a  truly 
good  woman  of  great  sincerity,  but  some- 
what depressed  over  the  outlook;  for 
she  greeted  me  with  the  words:  "What- 
ever possessed  the  bishop  to  send  you 
here!  But,  as  you  have  come,  we'll  have 
to  make  the  best  of  it." 

Utterly  "flabbergasted,"  I  started  out 
to  seek  for  lodgings  and  then  to  look  up 
the  church.  As  is  usually  the  case  with 
Anglican  mission  stations,  I  found  the 
latter  perched  on  a  hill  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  —  on  the  ragged  edge  of 
nowhere,  and  therefore  the  land  could 
be  purchased  for  a  song;  or,  being  utterly 
valueless,  could  be  had  as  a  gift,  with 
many  incidental  fanfares  of  the  episcopal 
trumpet.  It  was  a  small  Gothic  building 
of  brick,  with  a  roof  like  a  sieve,  and  an 
interior  unfit  to  a  degree.  Alongside  it 
was  the  mission  house,  a  wee  affair  of  six 
or  seven  tiny  rooms,  and  at  that  time 
rented.  There  was  another  chapel  twenty 
miles  distant  across  the  prairie;  and 
another  point,  sixteen  miles  or  more  in 
an  opposite  direction,  where  a  little  band 
of  people  were  strenuously  trying  to 
build  a  church.  The  total  support  would 
net  me  about  $300  per  annum  and 
house-rent.  I  had  never  been  called  upon 
to  five  on  so  small  a  sum;  and,  now  that 
it  must  suffice  for  two,  coming  questions 
of  financial  management  cast  their 
shadows  before  them.   I  reflected,  however, 
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that  at  last  1  was  face  to  face  with  real 
mission,  work;  and  with  a  bHthe  heart 
and  a  set  purpose  I  buckled  on  my  harness. 

My  first  taste  of  pastoral  work  required 
my  presence  at  a  meeting  of  the  "  Women's 
Guild" — an  organization  of  "insurgent 
ecclesiastical  amazons,"  to  quote  the 
bishop's  words, — at  which  the  "warden," 
a  sulky  young  Welshman,  was  also  present. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  "atmosphere" 
of  the  meeting  closely  resembled  a  German 
grand  opera.  It  opened  with  a  Wagner- 
like motif,  slow  and  stately,  with  an 
ohhligato  of  shrieking  violins;  then  all 
united  in  a  largo  fortissimo,  and  the  whole 
thing  culminated  in  a  Strauss-like  finale, 
like  unto  a  wagonload  of  tinware  rolling 
downstairs,  rendered  hellicoso  con  ferocita. 
In  the  uproar  the  chairwoman  ruled  and 
overruled,  the  "warden"  growled  and 
protested,  and  each  member  expressed 
and  re-expressed  her  "views,"  regardless 
of  everyone  else.  There  was  an  abundance 
of  noise;  but  I  comforted  myself  with 
the  thought  of  the  zeal  that  lay  behind 
it  all.  To  direct  this  into  channels  which 
should  make  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  souls  must  be  my  work. 
I  soon  found  that  this  same  militant 
guild  was  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the 
mission. 

The  greater  part  of  Holy  Week  was 
consumed  in  heroic  efforts  on  the  part 
of  these  same  women,  headed  by  myself 
and  my  companion,  to  put  the  church 
in  order  for  the  Easter  services.  We 
pulled  out  a  huge  stove  which,  like  the 
standpipe  of  the  village  waterworks,  had 
dominated  the  interior  from  the  middle 
of  the  centre  aisle;  we  swept  out  bushels 
of  dirt  (the  carpet  was  so  threadbare  that 
we  dared  not  take  it  up);  we  scrubbed 
and  dusted  pews  and  woodwork;  my 
companion  and  I  rebuilt  the  altar  and 
washed  the  linen,  for  none  of  the  women 
knew  how  to  fold  it;  I  cleaned  the  chalice 
and  paten,— the  former  was  in  sore  need 
of  a  cleaning. 

On  Easter  Day  we  had  two  "Masses," — 
one  at  6.30,  and  the  other  at  10.30.  There 


was  a  goodly  show  of  communicants  at 
the  early  "  Mass,"  and  I  was  much  cheered. 
Imagine  my  bewildered  dismay,  however, 
when  at  the  later  service — fasting  Com- 
munion was  an  unheard-of  work  of  super- 
erogation—  the  aforementioned  "active 
member,"  who  had  already  made  her 
Communion  at  6.30,  again  presented  her- 
self at  the  rail  to  receive  a  second  time! 
I  set  her  right  as  gently  as  I  could.  But 
I  realized  that  there  was  mission  work 
ahead,  and  that  of  a  difficult  kind;  for 
it  evidently  had  not  to  do  with  a  crass 
Ignorance  of  the  truth,  but  with  an  alto- 
gether wrong  and  distorted  conception  of 
it,  arising  from  a  blurred  and  perverted 
instruction.  The  day  passed  off  pleasantly 
enough,  and  I  felt  within  me  a  strong 
hope  that  at  last  I  was  to  leave  the 
empty  world  of  wealth  and  social  dis- 
tinction, and  once  more  return  to  the 
sweet  simplicity  of  my  first  work  as  a 
rector  in  W. 

I  had  notified  the  people  at  H.  (one  of 
the  two  other  points  for  which  I  was 
responsible)  to  prepare  for  a  service  on 
the  evening  of  Good  Friday.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  service  at  F.,  my  devoted 
helper  and  I  set  forth;  and  after  a 
tumultuous  drive  across  country,  we 
reached  our  destination.  It  was  a  typical 
"rising"  prairie  town  consisting  of  half  a 
dozen  streets,  all  in  a  blinding  glare  of 
sunlight.  I  called  upon  a  young  business 
man  who  was  the  most  zealous  of  the 
congregation;  and  he,  in  turn,  took  me 
to  meet  the  "warden."  The  latter 
however,  was  too  busy  selling  a  new  set 
of  wagon  wheels  to  a  farmer  to  do  more 
than  acknowledge  the  introduction,  and 
inform  me  that  there  could  be  no  service 
that  evening,  as  the  church  cellar  WvS 
full  of  water,  and  the  furnace,  conse- 
quently,  "out  of  commission." 

Somewhat  dejected  I  visited  the  church 
to  see  what  it  was  like,  and  found  it  a 
bare  new  building,  very  sparsely  furnished. 
It  had  a  small  teapoy  table  for  an  altar, 
and  with  no  ornaments  save  a  wretched, 
disproportioned   wooden   cross.     The   only 
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thing  in  the  way  of  decorations,  mural  or 
otherwise,  was  a  huge  "east  window"  of 
dolorous  coloring,  representing  a  wilted 
and  lachrymose  woman  apparently  rapping 
at  a  very  forbidding  slab  of  stone  that 
closed  the  entrance  to  a  cavern.  Overhead 
were  lowering  black  clouds  that  clearly 
foretold  a  thunder-shower  in  the  near 
future.  This,  I  was  told,  dei)icted  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  at  the  vSepulchre,  and 
was  a  memorial  to  some  departed  friend 
of  the  donor.  It  was  a  fearfully  depressing 
object;  and  I  felt  a  glow  of  satisfaction 
when  I  reflected  that,  ajxirt  from  the 
monthly  "Mass,"  the  services  would  be 
held  in  the  evening,  and  so  render  the 
bogy-like  monstrosity  invisible  to  all  save 
those  without.  -After  arranging  for  services 
on  Easter  Sunday  evening  and  a  "Mass" 
the  following  morning,  we  betook  our- 
selves homeward. 

On  Easter  afternoon  we  started  again 
for  H.;  and,  after  taking  supper  with  my 
friend  the  business  man.  we  sallied  forth 
to  church.  (I  want  to  say,  en  passant,  that 
this  gentleman  and  his  charming  wife 
were  always  a  comfort  to  me,  and,  in  their 
sincerity  and  relined  zeal,  a  welcome  con- 
trast to  the  rest  of  the  flock  at  St.  Mark's.) 
As  is  usually  the  case  when  a  "new  priest" 
appears,  there  was  a  good  congregation. 
There  was  a  choir,  a  quartette,  also  an 
organist.  The  cantat rices  were  elaborately 
gowned,  and  wore  huge  picture-hats 
bedizened  with  flowers  and  feathers  galore; 
the  male  vocalists  were  impressive  in 
expansive  and  shiny  shirt  fronts,  high 
collars,  and  "fetching  ties";  the  organist 
was  a  timid  and  fragile-looking  damsel. 
The  instrumental  part  of  the  music  was 
pounded,  stamped  and  blown  from  a 
"portable"  reed  organ  about  the  size  of 
a  small  shoe-box.  I  never  before  realized 
the  muscular  possibilities  latent  in  a 
fragile  young  woman  until  I  saw  the 
organist  attack  this  inoffensive  little 
instrument.  But  the  music!  There  were 
anthems  that  in  range  and  execution 
would  tax  the  choir  of  St.  Sulpice  in 
Paris,  and  all  brought  to  a  climax  by  a 


Christmas  ( ! )  com.position  rendered  furio- 
samente.  The  soprano  "cried  aloud  and 
spared  not,"  the  contralto  moaned 
dolorously,  the  tenor  "piped  a  lay,"  and 
the  basso  growled  profoundly.  There 
seemed  nothing  left  but  for  the  organ  to 
blow  up  as  it  swayed  and  slid  about  under 
the  furious  onslaughts  of  the  "fragile" 
organist.  I  preached  an  Easter  sermon 
and  announced  the  celebration  on  the 
following  morning  at  an  early  hour,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  household  duties 
or  the  calls  of  business. 

Bright  and  early  Monday  saw  me  on 
the  way  to  the  church  with  my  vestments 
(there  were  none  at  the  mission),  the 
wafers,  and  a  supply  of  wine.  After  wait- 
ing some  time  after  the  hour  appointed, 
I  said  "  Mass"  with  three  people  present, — 
and  this  after  months  of  waiting  since  the 
last  "  administration  of  Holy  Communion  "  ! 
Later  on  in  the  day,  when  I  called  upon 
some  of  the  "leading  members"  of  the 
congregation,  not  a  word  of  excuse  was 
offered  for  the  appalling  indifference 
shown  by  the  slim  attendance  in  the 
morning.  Here,  then,  was  another  feature 
of  the  work  that  lay  before  me  —  not 
involuntary  ignorance  nor  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  truth;  but,  what  is  infi- 
nitely worse,  insolent  indifference  veiled 
under  an  outward  semblance  of  zeal. 
There  was  one  very  old  lady  who  sin- 
cerely loved  the  Episcopal  Church  as  she 
understood  it;  all  she  knew  of  it  was  based 
upon  the  "teaching"  received  in  England 
in  the  early  Thirties,  when  the  Anglican 
Church  was  a  '  tree  of  autumn,  unfruitful, 
twice  dead,  and  [well-nigh]  plucked  up  by 
the  roots.'  (St.  Jude,  12.)  Apart  from 
her,  however,  and  the  gentleman  before 
referred  to,  the  people  were  all  like  Gallio, 
"and  cared  for  none  of  these  things." 
(Acts,  xviii,  17.)  Eor  nearly  a  year  I 
visited  this  mission  and  gave  them  a 
service,  every  Sunday  evening  and  a 
"Mass"  once  a  month,  on  the  principle 
that  a  continual  dropping  must  wear  away 
the  stone.  At  last,  when  it  was  borne  in 
upon  me  that  the  results,  instead  of  veri- 
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fying  the  old  saw,  rather  reversed  it,  and 
the  stone  was  wearing  away  the  drop,  at 
my  physician's  request,  I  was  reheved 
by  the  bishop  of  the  cure  of  this  "valley 
of  dry  bones,"  and  devoted  all  my  time 
to  thfe  other  two  stations. 

I  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  third  point 
in  my  "cure  of  souls."  It  was  distant 
sixteen  miles  south,  and  to  reach  it  I 
must  depend  upon  the  railway  or  "team  " 
or  bicycle.  The  first  two  were  beyond 
my  purse,  and  the  last — to  which  I  must 
ex  necessitate  resort — was  very  like  training 
for  an  athletic  contest.  The  roads  were 
indescribably  bad,  and  at  two  points 
scaled  hills  that  were  yeritable  panoramas 
in  length.  Once  a  month  I  visited  this 
village,  which  was  also  the  county  seat. 
The  tiny  church  which  was  being  built 
here  was  rising  slowly;  for — all  honor  to 
the  feeble  little  band!— not  a  stone  was 
to  be  laid  until  it  was  first  paid  for.  On 
my  first  visit  I  accepted  the  invitation 
of  one  of  the  families  to  use  their  good- 
sized  connecting  parlors,  and  appointed 
a  "Mass"  and  an  evening  service  for  the 
next  week.  Sending  my  vestments,  etc., 
by  express,  my  lay-companion  and  I  set 
forth  on  our  wheels.  The  day  was  torrid, 
and  the  toil  up  the  hills  on  foot, 
pushing  our  wheels  beside  us,  must  have 
been  very  like  the  Fourth  Circle  of  Dante's 
"  Inferno": 

From  one  side  and   the  other,   with  loud   voice, 
Both  roll'd  on  weights,    by   main  force  of  their 

breasts. 
Then    smote    together,    and   each   one   forthwith 

roll'd   them  back  voluble. 

The  next  morning  I  was  up  betimes, 
and  set  forth,  with  altar  vessels  and  all 
things  necessary.  A  temporary  altar  was 
improvised,  and  I  began  the  "Mass."  But 
I  almost  literally  choked  with  horror  and 
dismay  when,  on  "turning  myself  to  the 
people,"  I  discovered  about  one-half  of 
these  seated  and  comfortably  swaying  to 
and  fro  in  sundry  luxurious  rocking-chairs! 
I  did  not  "storm,"  but  I  did  interpo- 
late in  the  ritual  a  versicle  (without  a 
response):     "Get   down  .on  your   knees!" 


The  rest  of  the  day  I  spent  in  visiting. 
I  found  that  about  three-fourths  of  the 
adherents  of  vSt.  John's  were  English  by 
birth  or  blood,  and  therefore  felt  it  proper 
to  belong  to  the  "Established  Church." 
As  for  the  remainder,  they  were  friends 
of  these,  or  were  attracted  by  the  build- 
ing of  the  "new  church."  The  evening 
service  brought  out  some  dozen  or  so; 
the  rest,  including  a// "the  young  people, 
were  absent  at  a  dance  given  by  some 
local  paternity  or  maternity,  fraternity  or 
sorority, — I  am  not  sure  which. 

My  helper — whom  I  will  call  "  William,".- 
for  the  sake  of  a  name — complained  of 
my  taciturnity  on  the  way  home.  Well,  I 
did  not  talk  much,  it  is  true.  I  was  trying 
to  grasp  the  bitter  fact  that,  whether  in 
the  conservative  East  or  in  the  latitudi- 
narian  West,  the  adherents  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  for  the  most  part,  are  such, 
not  from  careful  education  and  watchful 
supervision  by  parents  and  guardians,  nor 
yet  from  intelligent  conviction,  but  on  u 
much  lower  plane — from  family  tradition, 
or,  on  the  part  of  the  women,  because  of 
social  advantages  or  personal  aggrandize- 
ment; and  the  men,  because  the  wife  or 
the  daughter  prefers  it.  The  Oxford 
Movement,  under  Keble  and  Pusey  and 
Newman  and  their  disciples,  has  done 
much  to  correct  this;  but  "the  trail  of 
the  serpent  is  there,"  and  "schools  of 
thought"  are  as  rampant  as  ever.  "Each 
one  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a  doctrine"  (I.  Cor., 
xiv,  26) ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  tumult, 
of  this  bedlam,  is  found  a  Catholic  church ! 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


Even  in  our  heavenly  country  it  will 
hold  good  that  one  will  love  another  with 
whom  he  has  a  special  tie,  in  more  ways 
than  he  loves  the  rest;  for  virtuous 
motives  of  love  will  not  cease  to  have 
influence  on  the  soul  of  the  Blessed.  Still 
to  all  these  reasons  that  reason  of  love 
is  there  incomparably  preferred,  which 
is  derived  from  nearness  to  God. 

— ^t.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
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A  Child  of  Mary. 


An  IdYi,!,  of  a  Glasgow  Slum. 
by  mary  cross. 


1^  RS.  DOVE  described  her  lodger 
as  "real  kind  of  edjickated," 
which  meant  that  he  kept  his 
face  and  hands  clean,  wore  a  collar  and 
tie,  and  differed  in  other  respects  from 
his  neighbors  in  that  squalid  part  of 
Glasgow  where  Mrs.  Dove's  cookshop  and 
dwelling  are  situated.  How  Mr.  Verdon 
earned  his  daily  bread  was  something  of 
a  mystery;  and  at  the  back  of  a  mind 
overcrowded  with  domestic  cares  Mrs. 
Dove  concealed  a  fear  that  he  was  in 
hiding, — that  one  day  a  detective  would 
arrive  to  arrest  him  on  a  charge  of 
forgery  or  diamond  robbery.  His  kind- 
liness to  every  living  thing,  cats  not 
excepted,  forbade  suspicion  of  deadlier 
deeds.  In  less  sensational  musings,  she 
explained  his  presence  in  slumdom  by 
opining  that  he  had  "come  down  in  the 
world"  like  many  a  man  before  him. 

By  his  own  request,  and  on  the  ground 
that  it  saved  trouble,  he  had  his  meals 
in  the  shop.  The  customers  were  mostly 
of  a  rough-and-tumble  kind.  Sometimes 
a  child  came  in  for  a  portion  of  boiled 
ham  for  father's  dinner,  or  presented  a 
basin  to  be  filled  with  broth.  At  night, 
jovial  parties  had  twopenny  fish-suppers 
after  the  excitements  of  the  Picture 
Palace  or  the  Variety  Theatre.  And,  as 
formal  introductions  are  unknown  in  that 
locality,  Mr.  Verdon's  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances was  practically  unlimited. 

Every  day  at  the  same  hour  came  a 
girl  as  different  from  the  rest  in  her  way 
as  was  "Dove's  lodger"  in  his.  Thin  and 
bloodless  though  she  was  through  semi- 
starvation,  there  were  possibilities  of 
beauty  in  her  soft  eyes  and  delicate  profile. 
She  dressed  with  extreme  plainness.  Whilst 
Sarah  Gibb,  the  belle  of  the  neighborhood, 
who  "made  a  man's  wage"  by  cleaning 
doorsteps  and  windows  in  select  Suburbia, 


displayed  brooch,  earrings,  a  comb  studded 
with  brilliants,  and  a  chain  and  pendant 
worth  at  least  eighteen  pence,  not  even 
a  "jewelled"  hat-pin  adorned  "Miss 
Snowdrops."  By  that  name  Robert 
Verdon  thought  of  her;  for  one  day, 
whilst  glancing  at  her,  he  had  a  vision 
of  those  pale,  pure  flowers.  Perhaps  the 
white  flakes  then  quivering  through  the 
wintry  air  outside  suggested  them;  per- 
haps something  in  the  girl  herself;  or 
perhaps  in  that  way  the  old  story  some- 
times begins. 

vShe  was  shy  and  reserved  to  an  almost 
distressing  degree;  but  his  advances 
toward  sociableness  were  so  entirely  free 
from  famiHarity  or  impertinence  that  on 
oiie  occasion  he  gained  the  reward  of  a 
smile,  from  which  dated  brief  conversa- 
tions whereby  he  ascertained  that  her 
voice  was  "low  and  sweet"  as  Cordelia's, 
and  her  thoughts  like  the  lilies.  He  was 
interested  in  her  every  movement,  her 
every  little  mannerism;  and  so,  most 
keenly  observant  when  he  seemed  most 
preoccupied,  he  had  discerned  that  her 
"dinner"  not  infrequently  consisted  of 
two  slices  of  bread  and  jam,  which  she 
brought  with  her,  and  a  cup  of  tea  for 
which  she  tendered  Mrs.  Dove  the  smallest 
coin  but  one.  On  this  slender  diet  she  was 
obviously  travelling  fast  along  the  road 
to  breaking-down.  And  then?  What  be- 
came of  friendless,  penniless  girls  in  a 
great  city  when  they  fell  out  of  the  ranks 
of  the  army  of  toilers? 

This  evening  it  was  cosy  and  warm  in 
Mrs.  Dove's  kitchen,  and  the  lodger  sat 
holding  his  chin  and  staring  silently  into 
the  fire.  The  cat  occupied  another  chair, 
a  pile  of  unmended  stockings  another; 
and  Mrs.  Dove,  in  the  breathing-space 
before  the  fish-suppers  came  on,  was 
darning,  standing  up,  because,  for  some 
inexplicable  reason,  she  imagined  that 
she  thereby  saved  time. 

"You're  terrible  thoughtful  the  night, 
Mr.  Verdon,"  at  length  said  she.  '       •  .-  ^ 

"I've  been  thinking  over  a  lot  of. 
things,"  he  answered;    and  presently  em- 
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barked  on  a  voyage  of  inquiry  with: 
"Who  is  the  pale,  fair-haired  young  lady 
who — er — dines  here  at  the  same  time 
as  myself?" 

"What  about  her?"  asked  Mrs.  Dove, 
with  some  anxiety. 

"Well,  I  should  like  to  know  why  you 
make  me  pay  a  penny  for  a  cup  of  tea 
when  you  charge  her  only  a  halfpenny?" 

The  question  was  so  wholly  unexpected 
that  Mrs.  Dove  gasped;  the  wrath  that 
kindled  in  her  eyes  as  she  recovered  herself 
died  out  before  the  expression  in  Verdon's. 

"Ach,  the  puir  thing!  She's  an  orphan, 
and  I  wouldna  take  even  the  ha'penny, 
only  if  I  didna  she'd  go  somewhere  else, 
and  maybe  get  worse  served." 

It  was  within  Verdon's  experience  that 
often  the  leisured  and  the  well-to-do 
talked  of  how  they  would  help  the  poor 
if  only  they  had  more  leisure  and  more 
wealth.  Mrs.  Dove,  believing  that  she 
had  all  the  time  and  all  the  money  the 
Lord  meant  her  to  have,  did  the  best  she 
could  with  them,  not  thinking  that  she 
was  doing  much  either.    She  continued: 

"Her  name's  Moira  Macleod.  She 
came  from  the  Highlands  with  her  father 
and  mother.  They  were  to  make  a  fortune 
in  Glasgow  with  their  way  of  it,  the 
Lord  help  them!  They're  both  dead 
o'  pneumonia.  She's  a  clerk  in  Risks 
Factory,  and  gets  seven  shillings  a  week. 
She  must  be  well  dressed,  and  she  must 
pay  for  lodgings;  so  you'll  understand 
she  hasna  much  to  spare  for  food.  Mind, 
now,  Mr.  Verdon,  you're  not  to  tell  that 
a  ha'penny's  not  my  reg'lar  charge  for  a 
cup  o'  tea." 

Verdon  pledged  himself  to  secrecy,  and 
Mrs.  Dove  completed  her  description  of 
Moira  with: 

"She's  an  awful  good  girl.  She's  a 
Child  of  Mary,  you  see." 

The  designation  required  an  interpre- 
tation, to  which  Verdon  listened  with 
thoughtful  mien.  To  him  the  idea  was 
strange,  yet  beautiful;  that  a  number  of 
girls  should  band  themselves  together 
in  the  name  of  one  whom  they  believed 


to  be  the  Maiden-Mother  of  a  God-Man, 
and  in  her  honor  strive  to  keep  themselves 
unspotted  from  the  .world.  Of  course 
they  were  simple  working-girls,  who 
believed  whatever  the  priest  taught  them; 
but  if' "Miss  Snowdrops"  was  a  result  of 
that  teaching,  Verdon  had  no  fault  to 
find  with  it.  He  had  never  been  taught 
any  creed  more  definite  than  that  one 
religion  was  as  good  as  another;  and  his 
vague,  nebulous  belief  in  the  Redemption 
had  disappeared  in  later  life  under  the 
influence  of  Rationalist  literature  and 
society.  "Romanism"  had  never  been 
presented  to  his  consideration  except  as 
an  almost  extinct  superstition,  a  human 
invention  for  the  enslaving  of  the  intellect 
and  the  enriching  of  a  sensual  priesthood, 
until  he  beheld  it  at  work  in  that  Glasgow 
slum  in  the  person  of  Father  Edward 
Brennan. 

In  the  midst  of  that  dense  population  of 
struggling,  striving,  "sweated"  humanity, 
a  Catholic  church,  school,  and  presbytery 
had  been  erected,  and  there  his  Reverence 
lived,  year  in,  year  out,  —  a  scholarly, 
handsome  man  with  a  ready  wit  and 
genial  humor,  who  might  have  shone  in 
society  and  had  his  fill  of  worldly  pleas- 
ures, but  chose  instead  to  dwell  where 
noise  and  squalor  and  dirt  prevailed, 
with  sin  and  want  and  ignorance,  disease 
and  deformity  for  neighbors.  Many  a 
time  and  oft  had  Verdon  seen  him  strug- 
gling through  sleet  and  hail,  his  poor 
black  coat  a  merely  nominal  protection, 
to  aid  the  dying,  to  bury  the  dead,  to 
comfort  the  mourner,  to  reclaim  the 
sinner;  or,  in  the  drowsy  heat  of  summer, 
climbing  the  noisome  tenement  stairs 
to  minister  to  the  cancer-stricken,  under 
physical  conditions  indescribably  revolt- 
ing; and  all  because  of  certain  things 
said  by  "a  Jewish  Carpenter"  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago.  He  was  one  with 
his  humble  flock  in  their  joys  and  sorrows, 
their  cares  and  anxieties,  and,  most  mar- 
vellous of  all,  one  with  them  in  faith. 

On  a  certain  day  Verdon  had  observed 
wee    Joe    Brady,    homeward-bound    with 
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two  loaves  and  a  cabbage  in  his  arms, 
remove  his  cap  and  bow  his  head  as  he 
passed  the  church,  and  he  thought  the 
action  odd.  When  he  saw  it  repeated, 
under  fewer  difficulties,  by-  other  boys 
and  by  grown  men,  he  asked  one  of  the 
latter  for  an  explanation.  It  was  suffi- 
ciently startling,  but  obviously  the  man 
himself  believed  it.  Father  Brennan  gave 
the  same  explanation,  as  obviously 
believing  it  too. 

"Does  all  this  never  shake  your  faith 
in  God?"  Verdon  asked  the  priest,  by  a 
gesture  indicating  the  malodorous,  grimy 
tenements,  overflowing  with  rickety  chil- 
dren and  anaemic  women. 

The  kindly  Irish  eyes  o|\cned  wide  upon 
him  in  surprise. 

"Shake  my  faith j^  It  confirms  it.  How 
could  these  poor  souls  V^ear  their  hard 
lot  so  patiently  unless  there  were  a  God 
to  give  them  grace  and  strength  to  do  it? 
And  there  must  be  an  everlasting  reward 
for  their  heroic  sanctity  under  such  heart- 
breaking conditions." 

It  had  never  occurred  to  his  Reverence 
that  he  was  heroic  himself,  thought 
Verdon.  And  it  had  not  yet  occurred  to 
Verdon  that  such  a  life  as  the  priest's 
bore  witness  to  the  Divinity  of  the  "Jewish 
Carpenter";  nor  that  the  Church,  with 
her  unity  of  faith  in  teacher  and  taught, 
was  the  visible  response  to  His  prayer — 
"That  they  may  be  one,  even  as  We," — 
therefore   of    more   than   human   origin. 

Not  far  from  Mrs.  Dove's  was  a  hall 
rented  by  Mrs.  Radnor,  an  elderly  philan- 
thropist, and  used  on  occasion  for  the 
serving  of  free  dinners  to  the  destitute. 
On  Saturday  nights,  a  penny  was  charged 
for  admission,  and  that  entitled  one  to  a 
cup  "of  coffee  or  a  sandwich;  also  partici- 
pation in  a  concert  and  dance,  the  object 
being  to  entertain  under  safe  auspices 
old  and  young  of  the  neighborhood  until 
ten  o'clock,  at  which  hour  all  the  public- 
houses  closed.  Within  certain  limits  the 
movement  was  a  success.  As  results,  there 
were  a  few  less  Saturday-night  distur- 
bances, a  few  more  persons  at  Mass  on 


Sunday,  and  not  so  many  before  the 
magistrate  on  Monday.  Soon  after  his. 
conversation  with  his  landlady,  Mr. Verdon 
resolved  to  widen  his  outlook  by  spending 
a  Saturday  night  at  the  hall,  influenced 
thereto,  no  doubt,  by  the  discovery  that 
"Miss  Snowdrops"  occasionally  helped  in 
the  good  work. 

The  gathering  was  a  motley  one, — the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  Slums;  ex- 
amples of  human  wreckage  that,  in  Mrs. 
Radnor's  hopeful  philosophy,  might  yet 
be  saved  from  total  destruction;  with  a 
mingling  of  the  younger  generation,  irre- 
sponsible and  unthinking.  She  was  super- 
intending the  serving  of  refreshments 
from  a  long  table  at  the  top  of  the  hall^ 
aided  by  a  bevy  of  smartl3^-dressed  friends, 
amongst  whom  "Miss  Snowdrops"  looked 
more  like  her  nam.esakes  than  ever,  xVlrs. 
Radnor's  keen  eyes,  which  seemed  to  see 
everything  at  once,  soon  discerned  Verdon, 
distinctly  a  coin  of  other  realms;  and  she 
approached  him,  summing  him  up  as  she 
did   so. 

"You  have  come  to  help  us?"  she  said 
briskly.  "Very  good!  Do  your  best  to 
keep  things  going.  About  half-past  nine 
be  near  the  exit,  and  try  to  keep  everyone 
in  until  the  last  stroke  of  ten  has  sounded." 

"  I  will  be  another  Horatius,"  he  replied; 
and  she  smiled,  nodded,  and  transferred 
her  attention  to  a  lady  with  broken  boots 
and  gown  repaired  with  twine,  who  was 
asserting  with  considerable  emphasis  that 
"the  pledge  is  for  them  as  need  it,  not 
for  them  as  could  take  their  glass  or 
leave  it";  to  which  another  lady  similarly 
attired  responded  that  "the  glass  is  about 
all  as  some  people  could  leave";  a  remark 
regarded  by  the  first  lady  in  the  light 
of  an  unpleasant  insinuation,  and  hostil- 
ities were  imminent  when  Mrs.  Radnor 
interposed  a  question  as  to  the  quaUty 
of  the  tea,  and  so  effected  a  diversion. 

So  far  as  Verdon  could  discern,  there 
were  no  watches  in  the  company,  but 
instinct  or  something  else  warned  several 
of  the  approach  of  the  witching  hour  of 
ten;    and  there  began  a  march  doorward, 
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to  which  he  opposed  good-humored  banter, 
and  a  laughing  refusal  to  open  the  door. 

''I'm  to  get  going  out,  any  way," 
fiercely  declared  an  old  woman  with  a 
black  eye,  to  whom  he  whispered: 

^'  Please  stay  in,  granny.  Some  of  these 
people  want  to  go  out  only  for  liquor. 
You  set  the  poor  things  a  better  example." 

She  wavered,  grumbled,  and,  surren- 
'dering  to  his  appeal  to  a  self-respect  not 
altogether  lost,  rebuked  the  others  with: 

"Think     shame    o'  yourselves!      Canna 

keep  oot  o'  the  whiskey  shop  one  nicht, 

•and  the  morn  the  Sabbath!"  and  returned 

to  her  seat  with  dignity;    whilst  Verdon 

•confronted  a  truculent-looking  man  in  a 

red  muffler  and  peaked  cap. 

"A'U  soon  sort  you  if  you  try  keeping 
me  in,"  he  declared,  or,  rather,  threatened 
through  his  teeth. 

"But  you  haven't  heard  my  song 
yet,"  remonstrated  Verdon;  and,  without 
further  prelude,  he  began  to  sing  against 
time,  improvising  to  a  popular  air  a  flat- 
tering description  of  the  company  and 
the  festival.  He  had  a  good  voice,  and, 
absurd  though  the  song  was,  it  caught  the 
fancy  of  the  audience;  they  vociferously 
asked  for  more,  and  he  responded  with 
an  imitation  of  a  popular  variety  "star"; 
and  the  clocks  outside  were  striking  ten 
as  he  broke  into  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

"You  are  a  brick!"  said  Mrs.  Radnor. 
"We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  here  again. 
Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  your  name?" 

He  told  her  that,  and  something  more, 
and  accepted  an  invitation  to  her  house. 
Forth  he  went  to  the  thoroughfare, 
crowded  now,  and  ringing  with  raucous 
voices  and  laughter,  pierced  ever  and  anon 
by  the  wail  of  a  child;  and  the  light  of  a 
lamp  fell  upon  the  figure  of  "Miss  Snow- 
drops," revealing  the  tired  droop  of  her 
sharply-outlined  shoulders  as  she  hastened 
away  from  the  only  recreation  she  ever 
had.  A  great  wave  of  love  and  pity  swept 
over  him,  bearing  him  to  the  rock  of  a 
resolution.  It  was  tco  late  now  to  speak 
to  her,  but  to-morrow  he  would  ask  her 
to  be  his  wife. 


Sunday  morning  found  him  waiting 
near  the  church,  and  presently  the  con- 
gregation came  streaming  forth  from 
Mass,  exchanging  such  greetings  as: 
"How's  the  childer,  Mrs.  Brady?"  "Sure 
that"  was  poor  John  Casey  was  prayed 
for,  God  rest  his  soul!"  "Wasn't  that  the 
grand  sermon  we  got,  I'm  askin'  you?" 
A  few  steps  brought  Verdon  beside  the 
figure  for  which  he  had  eagerly  watched 
and  waited. 

"Good-morning,  Miss  Macleod!  Will 
you  allow  me  to  speak  to  you  for  ten 
minutes  or  so?  There  is  something  I  must 
ask  you.    I  simply  can't  wait  any  longer." 

"Very  well,"  she  assented,  and  he  fell 
into  step  with  her,  keeping  silence  until 
they  had  reached  a  quieter  part  of  the 
street. 

"Ten  minutes  I  asked  for,"  he  began; 
"but  in  far  less  time  I  can  tell  you  what 
I  most  want  you  to  hear.  It  is  just  that 
I  love  you  dearly  and  want  you  for  my 
wife.  You  know  nothing  of  me,  but  I  can 
satisfy  you  and  those  interested  in  you 
that  I  have  a  clean  record  and  can  give 
you  a  home." 

"Miss  Snowdrops"  came  to  a  standstill 
in  her  amazement. 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  were  going  to  ask 
me  something  so  different!"  she  cried, — 
was  it  possible  that  there  was  a  note  of 
disappointment  in  her  voice? 

"What  did  you  think  I  was  going  to 
ask?" 

"How  to  set  about  becoming  a  Cath- 
olic. You  are  so  kind,  so  charitable  to  the 
poor,  and  once  or  twice  I  saw  you  at 
Benediction,  and  so  I  hoped — " 

"I  am  not  likely  ever  to  be  a  Catholic," 
he  said,  as  she  paused;  "but  I  have  not 
known  you,  I  have  not  known  that  good 
priest  without  being  inspired  with  respect 
for  your  religion.  As  my  wife,  you  would 
be  as  free  to  practise  it  as  you  are  now. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  fitting  time  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  not  quite  what  I  seem.  I  am 
not  a  poor  man.  My  work  is  to  write  on 
social  questions  in  a  lovely  old  house  in 
a  lovely  old  garden;   and  my  being  in  thi§ 
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quarter  is  the  result  of  an  undertaking 
to  study  certain  problems  at  first-hand, 
and  in  the  light  of  practical  experience. 
It  could  not  have  been  mere  chance  that 
led  me  to  this  one  city  of  all  the  cities, 
to  this  one  street  of  all  the  streets.  What 
answer  have  you  for  me,  Snowdrops?" 

''  I  shall  never  marry,"  she  said 
quietly, — "never,  for  many  reasons." 

"Give  me  one,"  he  urged. 

"You  do  not  know  how  poor  I  am," 
she  replied,  with  a  faint  smile.  "You 
have  never  known  such  poverty  as  mine; 
for  I  have  not  even  health.  Some  time 
ago  the  doctor  warned  me  against  the 
danger  of  consumption,  and  told  me 
that,  if  I  did  not  give  up  work  or  leave 
the  city  at  once,  it  would  be  too  late  to 
hope  for  a  cure.  I  could  not  afford  to 
do  either.     And  so — " 

"  But,  my  child,  you  can  be  sent  to 
the  country  now!"  he  exclaimed,  inter- 
preting to  a  new  and  painful  meaning  the 
delicate  beauty  of  her  face.  "  Pure  air 
and  perfect  rest  will  work  wonders.  And 
when  you  are  well  and  strong  again,  you 
will  give  me  the  answer  I  want." 

"  Ah,  no,  my  kind  friend!  I  should  never 
marry  out  of  the  Faith,  even  if  I  wished 
to  marry,  which  I  do  not.  My  dearest 
desire  has  always  been  that  one  day  I 
might  become  a  Sister  of  Charity.  That 
is  out  of  the  question  now;  but,  though 
I  can't  take  the  vows  or  live  the  life,  I 
feel  that  I  can  belong  only  to  Him  and 
none  other.  You  understand,  don't  you? 
To  the  last  (whenever  the  last  may  be) 
I  will  pray  that  He  may  call  you  into 
the  one  Fold.  That  is  better,  and  matters 
more  than   anything  else  in  the   world." 

He  was  half  angry,  half  touched,  and 
wholly  amazed  by  the  strength  of  prin- 
ciple in  this  fragile  child  of  poverty,  who 
swept  aside  as  nothing  all  that  he  had 
to  offer.  Not  yet  did  he  know  that  her 
strength  came  from  "the  Wine  whose 
fruits  are  virgins."  He  was  determined 
that  that  brief  interview  should  not  be 
final,  and  held  fast  to  the  hope  that  he 
would  win  her  yet. 


"I  am  not  half  worthy  of  her,"  he  told 
himself;  "but  I  can  keep  on  trying  to 
be  less  unworthy." 

The  days  went  by  until  there  came  a 
certain  eventful  forenoon,  when,  shortly 
before  the  dinner  hour,  he  was  returning 
to  Mrs.  Dove's  along  the  narrow  street 
wherein  Risk's  Factory  stood.  He  heard 
the  throbbing  of  its  machinery  as  he 
passed,  thinking  of  his  fair  flower  within 
its  dreary  walls.  Suddenly,  and  without 
any  warning,  there  was  a  terrific  report, 
and  the  roof  of  the  factory  was  blown 
upward;  a  blinding  gush  of  dust  and 
smoke  followed;  the  glare  of  flames 
shone  on  the  windows  until  the  panes 
burst,  and  tinkled  on  the  pavement. 

People  rushed  from  their  houses,  flocked 
from  the  thoroughfares,  until  there 
had  gathered  a  motley,  excited  crowd, 
regardless  of  danger.  Above  the  tumult 
of  voices  and  the  crash  of  falling  masonry 
was  heard  the  shrill  whistling  of  the  fire 
brigade;  a  force  of  police  came  up  at 
the  double;  lines  of  hose  writhed  in  eager 
hands,  and  sent  up  streams  of  water  to 
overwhelm  that  ruddy  brilliance  in  clouds 
of  steam. 

The  work  of  rescue,  attended  with 
difficulty  and  peril,  began  at  once.  Verdon, 
half  beside  himself,  had  rushed  forward, 
to  be  imperatively  thrust  back;  but 
authority  knew  better  than  to  interfere 
with  Father  Brennan. 

"It's  not  safe,  sir,"  came  the  warning; 
and  then  the  answer:  "Some  of  my 
people  are  there.  Sergeant."  And  the 
sergeant  saluted  and  stood  aside  to  allow 
the   priest   to   dive   amidst   the   wreckage. 

A  press  reporter  dashed  up  on  a  bicycle, 
then  doctors  and  ambulances,  nurses  in 
uniform,  alert  and  collected;  and  after 
first  aid  had  been  rendered  to  the  injured, 
they  were  borne  away  to  hospital.  The 
dead  were  taken  to  their  homes,  or  to 
the  police  mortuary  to  await  identifica- 
tion. Father  Brennan,  hatless,  _xovered 
from  head  to  foot  with 
confronted  his  flock,  hisi 
into  quivering  lines  as  h( 
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of  questions:  "Father,  is  Denis  safe?" 
"Father,  it's  not  our  Michael  that's 
killed?"  "Father,  did  you  see  anything 
at  all  at  all  of  Katie?"  But  Verdon 
had  not  strength  to  voice  the  fear  [that 
was  making  his  very  heart  sick. 

A  few  hours  later  he  stood  in  a  mean 
little  room.  It  held  nothing  but  a  table, 
which  supported  a  crucifix  and  two  lighted 
candles;  and  the  narrow  bed  whereon 
Moira  lay,  serene  and  sweet  in  the  last 
slumber.  The  loving  hands  of  the  poor 
had  composed  her  for  her  rest,  had  laid 
humble  sprays  and  clusters  of  flowers 
around  her,  and  decked  her  with  the  dear 
blue  ribbon  and  white  veil  that  told  she 
was  Mary's  child. 

Father  Brennan  was  closing  his  Bre- 
viary as  Verdon  entered,  his  white  face 
drawn  and  stern;  and  the  two  looked  on 
her,  marking  "the  mild,  angelic  air,  the 
rapture  of  repose"   in  every  feature. 

"I  loved  her,"  at  length  said  Verdon, 
bitterly.  "I  would  have  taken  her  away 
from  hardship  and  misery,  lifted  her  out 
of  wretchedness;  and  she  is  dead!  A  life 
of  suffering  has  been  quenched  in  suffering. 
Do  you  still  tell  me  there  is  a  God,  a 
Father?" 

"A  Father  who  is  best  pleased  when 
His  little  ones  are  safe  at  home,"  replied 
the  priest.  "When  you  would  have  done 
so  much  for  her,  why  are  you  angry  with 
Him  for  doing  more?  You  could  have 
given  her  only  a  transitory  happiness, 
one  day  to  end  with  death.  He  has  given 
her  the  everlasting  joy." 

"If  I  could  believe  it!" 

Father  Brennan  was  silent.  All  at  once 
Verdon  dropped  on  his  knees  and  kissed, 
not  her  pale  brow,  not  her  thin  hands 
folded  so  peacefully  on  her  innocent  breast, 
but  the  hem  of  her  white  veil. 

"Child  of  Mary,  child  of  God,"  he 
sobbed,   "ask  Him  to  give  me  faith!" 


Home  Talks  and  Other  Talks. 


BY    LOLISA    MAY    D ALTON. 


VsENEPOROTCHNAiA  (AH  Immaculate) 
is  the  adjective  constantly  added  to  the 
name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Russian 


IV. — Escaped  from  Gardens. 
/^NE  who  has  enjo]^ed  what  may  be 
^-^  called  the  garden  literature  of  the 
past  few  years  may  well  believe  that  there 
is  little  left  to  say  concerning  the  sweet 
spots  where  flowers  grow  and  bees  hum 
and  birds  chatter.  We  have  had  books 
.  about  the  formal  garden,  the  mountain 
garden,  the  old-fashioned  garden,  the 
island  garden,  the  hardy  garden,  the 
sunken  garden,  and  the  herb  garden.  We 
know  that  the  Arabs  call  the  desert  the 
Garden  of  Allah,  and  that  in  an  unhos- 
pitable  clime  "Elizabeth"  made  of  her 
German  garden  a  place  that  lives  in  the 
world's  affections.  Wonderful  lines  that 
embalm  the  Persian  Garden  have  been 
set  to  enchanting  music;  and  one  of  the 
"best-sellers"  relates  how  a  hidden  or 
secret  garden  wrought  the  transformation 
of  its  frequenters. 

And  yet  the  true  literature  of  the  Amer- 
ican garden  waits  to  be  produced;  for  the 
garden  itself,  though  old  as  creation,  is 
not  yet  fairly  developed  in  our  own  crude 
and  fair  and  prodigal  New  World.  We 
have  lawns  which  are  virtually  part  of 
the  public  highway;  we  have  backyards 
where  we  hang  the  clothes  and  place  the 
garbage  can,  and  install  a  gate  for  the 
grocer's  boy;  but  we  have,  except  in 
certain  localities,  but  few  real  gardens. 

It  was  not  of  gardens,  however,  that  I 
thought  when  I  began  this  talk:  it  was 
of  flowers  that  have  escaped  from  them. 
If  you  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  visit 
New  England  in  June,  or  if  you  are  a 
favored  dweller  there,  drive  out  into  the 
sparsely  settled  country  region  on  some 
sunny  day.  The  slower  your  horse,  the 
better;  and  if  your  "chaise"  happens  to 
be  shabby,  it  will  not  matter;  but  on  no 
account  go  in  an  automobile.  That  swiftly- 
flying  monstrosity  has  nothing  to  do  with 
flowers,  whether  "escaped  from  gardens" 
or  not. 
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Do  not  keep  to  the  highway.  If 
you  come  to  a  crooked  byway,  a  blind 
lane  that  looks  like  the  way  to  nowhere, 
and  especially  unpromising,  take  it.  If 
it  is  choked  with  grass,  it  will  lead  you  all 
the  sooner  to  the  places  where  you  would 
be;  for  I  am  guiding  you  through  the 
land  of  abandoned  farms.  Oh,  how  pitiful 
they  are  — :  these  homesteads,  small  or 
large,  —  that  mourn  in  silence  for  lost 
days  and  unfaithful  children!  Here  is 
one  at  the  foot  of  a  fair  hill.  The  roof  has 
fallen  about  the  great  central  chimney; 
the  birds  and  vines  have  possession;  all 
that  is  human  is  gone,  except  the  mould- 
ering bones  in  the  little  family  grave- 
yard; the  lettering  on  the  slate  markers 
fast  yielding  to  time  and  weather;  the 
stone  walls  surrounding  them  having 
many  a  cruel  gap. 

Loosen  the  checkrein  of  your  horse,  so 
that  he  may  browse,  and  look  about  you. 
At  first  you  recognize  only  a  confusion 
of  colors  and  of  weeds;  but  you  soon 
discover  that  the  tiaming  red  comes  from 
the  cheek  of  damask  roses,  and  the  per- 
fume from  lilies  like  those  in  the  pictures 
of  the  Annunciation.  These  are  no  vagrant 
blossoms,  survivals  of  the  time  when  the 
Redmen  sent  their  arrows  from  behind 
the  great  trunks  of  the  pine  trees:  they 
are  decorous  flowers,  twin  sisters  of  those 
that  snuggled  close  to  homes  across  the 
■ocean.  Here  is  the  Kenilworth  ivy  and  the 
English  daisy  and  the  bluebell  of  Scotland ; 
and  here,  too,  grow  the  hollyhock,  the 
■columbine,  the  larkspur,  the  German 
'Cornflower,  scarlet  poppies,  and  several 
;sorts  of  honeysuckles.  You  may  perhaps 
find  a  bush  of  the  English  hawthorn,  the 
"May"  of  John  Bull's  island,  and  hosts 
of    other  floral  favorites. 

When  the  foremothers  of  long  ago  set 
out  to  cross  the  ocean,  each  one  hid  in 
her  scant  luggage  a  package  pf  flower 
seeds  or  a  few  bulbs,  or,  if  there  was 
room,  some  cuttings  from  the  trees  and 
shrubs  of  "home";  and  all  these  were, 
like  those  who  brought  them,  soon  domes- 
ticated  in  the  new  land.    As  the  houses 


go  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  the  blossoms 
take  a  little  journey  in  the  world,  as  if 
in  search  of  those  whom  they  miss, — 
some,  like  the,  daisies,  finding  their  way 
to  the  meadows,  much,  I  must  admit, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  hay  crop. 

Your  horse  is  rested  and  you  drive  on, 
a  damask  rose  pinned  upon  your  coat.  But 
you  keep  a  close  watch;  and  as  often  as 
you  come  to  a  little  congregation  of  civil- 
ized flowers,  you  know  that  if  you  search 
you  will  find  some  crumbling  stepping- 
stones  or  ruined  hearth  not  far  away. 

"All  of  which  teaches  us,"  said  the 
old  philosopher,  "that  we  should  look 
well  to  what  we  plant  in  our  spiritual 
gardens;  for  what  is  planted  there  may 
one  day  escape,  to  ])an  or  to  bless." 


The  Unlucky  Day. 

EVEN  people  who  declare  that  they 
are  "not  in  the  least  superstitious" 
often  have  a  certain  feeling  that  Friday 
is  an  unlucky  day,  ascribed  by  some  to 
the  fact  that  Our  Lord  was  crucified  on 
Friday.  In  reality,  the  supposed  ill  luck 
is  of  much  earlier  origin;  for  the  day, 
named  from  the  Goddess  Freya,  was 
sacred  to  her  in  heathen  mythology,  and 
undertakings  begun  on  that  day,  when 
her  devotees  were  expected  to  be  at  the 
temple  sacrificing  in  her  honor,  were 
supposed  to  be  attended  with  various 
misfortunes. 

In  Spain  and  Mexico  Tuesday,  not 
Friday,  is  .  the  unlucky  day.  Nobody 
would  be  married  on  a  Tuesday,  and  the 
Spaniards  have  a  saying.  En  Maries  ni 
te  cases,  ni  te  embarques,  ni  de  tu  casa  te 
apartes.  ("On  Tuesday  neither  be  thou 
married  nor  go  on  a  voyage  nor  leave  thy 
house.")  The  origin  of  the  Spanish  dread 
of  Tuesday  is  not  known,  so  old  is  it; 
but  the  famous  Fray  Juan  de  Zumarraga 
wrote  of  this  strange  superstition  long 
before  he  left  Spain  to  go  to  Mexico;  and 
he  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  the  same 
notion  current  among  the  Mexicans. 
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Kotes  and  Remarks. 


The  inconsistency  of  Alfonso  Costa,  of 
the  Portuguese  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
in  urging  his  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
retention  of  the  Government's  legation 
to  the  Holy  See,  is  not  so  stupid  as  it 
would  appear.  He  is  a  sworn  enemy  of 
the  Church,  and  the  most  relentless  per- 
secutor of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of 
Portugal;  but  he  is  well  aware  that  a 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  national  interests,  espe- 
€'ally  in  the  Orient  and  in  the  Portuguese 
colonies  of  Africa,  which  more  than  one 
great  Power  would  be  glad  to  assimilate. 
As  the  editor  of  Rome  remarks :  "  The  truth 
is  that  even  an  anti-religious  government 
like  that  of  Portugal  finds  the  abolition 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Holy  See 
a  dangerous  experiment.  France  has 
already  discovered  this  to  its  cost  in  the 
East  and  in  Morocco;  and  in  Spain, 
Canalejas,  with  all  the  Freemasons  egging 
him  on,  knows  that  it  would  be  disastrous 
for  the  country  to  break  with  the  Holy 
See.  .  .  .  Protestant  nations  like  Germany 
and  schismatic  nations  like  Russia  simply 
can  not  afford  not  to  recognize  its  juridical 
position  and  its  immense  moral  power 
and  influence.  It  may  be  hoped,  then, 
that  the  same  unwilling  recognition 
extorted  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
from  such  an  anti-religious  demagogue 
as  Costa  may  lead  to  some  practical 
results,  and  first  among  these  to  a  satis- 
factory modification  of  the  Separation 
Law  and  to  the  recall  of  the  exiled  bishops 
of  Portugal." 


Inoculation  against  cholera  seems  likely 
to  become  as  common  as  vaccination. 
According  to  the  Athenceum,  it  has  already 
been  carried  by  French  scientists  to 
a  point  till  now  undreamed  of.  They 
inject  into  the  veins  of  the  healthy  person 
they  wish  to  render  immune  a  culture  of 
the  vibrio  cholera  bacillus,  taking  care 
only   that   the   bacilli   are   actually  ^live, 


and  that  the  solution  is  freed  from  dead 
microbes  and  from  the  products  of  the 
bacilli  during  life.  The  injection  is  gen- 
erally administered  at  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon;  and  after  about  two 
hours'  the  patient  experiences  a  sensation 
of  cold,  followed  by  sweats  resembling 
those  accompanying  a  mild  attack  of 
marsh  fever,  while  the  temperature  may 
rise  nearly  as  high  as  103°  F.  This  state 
of  things  lasts  from  one  to  two  hours, 
after  which  the  patient  falls  asleep,  and 
wakes  not  only  well,  but  also  immune. 
No  diarrhoea  follows,  nor  can  any  vibrios 
be  discovered  in  the  ejecta;  and  in  three 
cases  it  was  shown  that  the  patient  so 
inoculated  could  without  ill  effects  drink 
water  actually  contaminated  by  cholera 
patients.  These  experiments  were  tried 
on  thirty-six  patients  at  the  Institut 
Pasteur  and  at  the  French  hospitals  and 
infirmaries   at   Tunis. 


From  a  most  interesting  paper,  read 
at  the  convention  of  the  National  Cath- 
olic Educational  Association,  by  the  Rev. 
Fr.  Retka,  C.  S.  Sp.,  we  learn  that  there 
are  now  over  3,000,000  Catholic  Poles 
in  the  United  States,  organized  into  590 
parishes  and  307  missions.  As  many  as 
120,000  children  are  in  Polish  parochial 
schools,  most  of  which  are  in  charge  of 
Sisters.  It  is  an  entirely  safe  prediction 
that  by  the  beginning  of  next  year  these 
figures  will  be  greatly  increased.  The 
Poles  may  be  a  Httle  factious  at  times, 
but  they  are,  nevertheless,  a  most  desirable 
element  of  our  population. 


In  denying  the  application  of  a  woman, 
who  recently  obtained  a  separation  from 
her  husband,  to  see  her  child,  who  is 
living  with  its  father,  a  Brooklyn  judge 
declared  that  'he  made  the  separation 
decree,  Jioping  it  might  lead  to  reconcili- 
ation.' "The  parties  hold  the  situation 
in  their  own  hands.  They  should  drop 
all  litigation  and  live  together."  Which 
was  good  enough  advice,  considering  that 
the  separation  was  for  a  barely  adequate 
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Cratise.  But  what  of  depriving  a  child 
of  tender  years,  even  temporarily,  of  a 
mother's  care?  The  fact  is,  the  children 
of  the  average  divorced  couple  are  most 
to  be  pitied.  In  many  cases  they  "go  to 
the  dogs."  Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  boys 
in  one  of  the  reformatory  institutions 
of  California  are  from  homes  ruined  by 
divorce.  There  is  no  telling  how  much 
juvenile  delinquency  may  be  directly 
chargeable  to  it;  and  this  phase  of  the 
evil  should  be  looked  into  everywhere. 
If  the  percentage  cited  were  found  to 
represent  a  general  average,  it  would  be 
easy  to  awaken  a  much  stronger  senti- 
ment against  easy  divorce  than  at  present 
obtains. 


Offhand  answers  to  difficult  questions 
of  practical  morality  are  to  be  expected 
from  omniscient  newspaper  editors  and 
unfledged  platform  orators,  but  directors 
of  consciences  should  think  twice  before 
pronouncing  a  decision  in  any  matter 
affecting  the  integrity  of  morals.  Not 
every  ethical  difficulty  nowadays  clam- 
oring for  solution  is  adequately  treated 
in  oldtime  text-books  of  theology,  and 
for  this  reason  the  grasp  of  principles 
should  be  all  the  more  firm.  Circum- 
stances are  to  be  considered  as  well  as  acts. 
We  are  gratified  to  have  the  support  of 
the  editor  of  the  Month  for  a  vehemently 
opposed  contention  of  ours,  that  if  a 
strike  is  justified^^.  e.,  if  the  strikers  are 
withholding  their  labor  because  employers 
are  withholding  something  which  is  due 
to  that  labor, — then  any  one  who,  except 
under  pressure  of  his  own  greater  need,  acts 
so  as  to  break  that  strike,  is  abetting 
injustice;  and  those  thus  injured  have 
a  right,  unless  protected  by  law,  of  pro- 
tecting themselves. 

When  we  first  expressed  this  opinion, 
a  venerable  member  of  a  religious  Order 
denounced  us  as  an  anarchist  or  some- 
thing, and  demanded  a  full  statement  of 
our  views  in  print.  May  we  now  venture 
to  say  to  our  frenetic  friend  that  it  is  a 
poor    kind    of    loyalty    that    lends    itself 


to    the    perpetuation    of    mistakes    by    an 
author    revered    and    loved    wherever    his 

name  is  known?         ^ 

*  * 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Month  from 
which  we  have  quoted  (July)  there  is 
an  editorial  entitled  "Trade  Unions  or 
Guilds?"  which  is  of  no  less  interest  to 
American  than  to   English   readers: 

The  industrial  history  of  the  lirst  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  shown  that  in  a  societv 
where  Capitahsm  is  not  restrained  by  law  or 
force  or  moral  considerations  it  fastens  upon 
the  working-classes  a  yoke  worse  than  slavery. 
There  is  no  vice  so  ])ttilcss  as  avarice,  there 
is  no  passion  more  ])owerful  than  the  desire 
to  grow  very  rich  very  quickly.  If  Labor 
to-day  were  not  organized  into  Trade  Unions 
it  would  s])eedily  la]5se  intt)  the  old  inhuman 
conditions.  The  Union  system  needs  extending 
to  unskilled  labor,  which  is  still  exploited,  and 
to  the  work  of  women.  If  the  un-Christian 
ca|)i[a]ist  will  not  accept  the  teaching  of  the 
(josj)el,  tlie  only  thing  is  to  restrain  him  by  the 
only  method  he  docs  ajj'p.eciate  -an  economic 
force  more  or  less  e(;ual  to  his  own.  But  the 
Trade  Union  system  has  stO})])cd  short  of  ])er- 
fection.  The  Unions  seem  to  wish  to  combine 
the  ])ri\'ileges  both  of  voluntary  and  of  char- 
tered associations.  They  want  to  escape  legal 
resi^onsibility  and  yet  to  dictate  to  "free 
labor."  These  j)ositions  are.  manifestly  antag-- 
onistic.  As  long  as  workers  are  free  not  to  join 
the  Unions,  they  may  reasonal)ly  hold  them- 
selves free  to  work  irrespective  of  them,  and; 
as  h)ng  as  masters  can  command  from  suchi 
sources  a  suj^ply  of  free  labar,  they  can  offer- 
less  than  a  fair  wage  and  make  the  mairr 
object  of  the  Unions  futile.  A])art  from  the 
paj)er  remedy  of  Socialism  there  is  only  one 
way  to  secure  industrial  peace.  The  bearings 
of  the  old  machine  have  got  filled  with  the 
sand  of  pagan  selushness;  replace  that  by  the 
oil  of  Christian  charity,  make  the  Unions  guilds, 
and  everything  will  go  smoothly  again. 


In  Grand-Duchess  Marie  Adelaide,  the 
new  sovereign  of  Tuxemburg,  the  good 
folk  of  that  favored  little  country  have 
a  ruler  after  their  own  heart.  Although 
250,000  out  of  a  population  of  260,000 
are  Catholics,  the  Grand  Duchy,  on 
account  of  the  Salic  Law,  abrogated  in 
1907,  has  not  had  a  Catholic  sovereign 
before  for  half  a  century.  In  her  first 
speech   from   the   throne,    Marie   Adelaide 
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promised  to  reign  not  for  herself  but 
for  her  people,  in  accordance  with  the 
traditions  of  inherited  patriotism,]  and 
in  the  interests  of  peace.  "  International 
treaties,"  she  said,  "guarantee  our  inde- 
pendence. Our  own  loyalty  will  disarm 
suspicion  of  our  intentions.  The  banner 
of  Luxemburg  is  confided  to  the  hands 
of  one  who  will  hold  it  firmly  aloft,  and, 
with  God's  help,  strive  for  its  honor.  As 
a  true  daughter  of  my  people,  I  will  be 
faithful  to  the  noble  devise  of  my  ances- 
tors. With  all  my  soul  I  will  uphold, — 
Je  maintiendraif" 

The  new  sovereign  of  Luxemburg  is 
only  eighteen  years  old,  girlish  in  figure, 
but  tall,  and  of  serious,  if  gentle,  mien. 
Her  reign  begins  most  auspiciously,  with 
every  guarantee  of  careful  education,  high 
principle,  and  generous  instinct  on  the 
one  side,  and  popular  sympathy,  respect, 
and  trust  on  the  other. 

Although  the  antiquities  recently  found 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Gezer, 
in  Palestine,  are  poor  specimens  of  their 
kind,  they  throw  light  on  Biblical  texts 
long  in  dispute  among  scholars.  For 
instance,  the  "passing  of  the  first-born 
through  the  fire  to  Moloch"  is  amply 
supported  by  the  discovery  of  hundreds 
of  skeletons  of  newly-born  children  on 
the  site  of  the  "  High  Place"  of  the  Semitic 
city;  and  the  pulling  down  of  the 
Philistine  house  by  Samson  is  explained 
by  remains  of  dwellings  where  the  roof- 
beams  are  supported  by  wooden  posts 
resting  on  stone  slabs,  from  which  they 
might  without  much  difficulty  be  dis- 
lodged by  an  exceptionally  strong  man. 
Even  the  "jawbone  of  an  ass"  story,  so 
much  ridiculed  by  infidels,  is  made 
plausible  by  the  discovery  of  jawbones 
of  animals  set  with  flint  teeth  and  used 
as  reaping-hooks,  which  might  easily  be 
made  into  formidable  weapons. 


Catholic  party  having  collapsed,  has  riot 
only  caused  great  rejoicing  among  Swiss 
Catholics,  but  inspired  them  with  ardent 
zeal  to  secure  their  rights.  The  Catholic 
National  party  of  Basel  has  appealed  to 
the  •  Government  Council  against  the  use 
in  primary  schools  of  certain  text-books 
containing  matter  offensive  to  Catholics 
and  contrary  to  truth;  and  the  Educa- 
tional Council  has  already  undertaken 
the  revision  of  these  works. 

A  foreign  correspondent  writes  that 
everything  in  Austrian  public  life  is  being 
arranged  Vith  a  view  to  the  approach- 
ing Eucharistic  Congress.  The  greatest 
enthusiasm  prevails  in  Vienna.  Kaiser 
Franz- Josef  is  having  his  palace  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  Cardinal  Van  Rossum, 
the  Papal  Delegate  to  the  Congress,  who 
will  be  his  guest.  "The  dates  for  various 
assemblies  and  celebrations  are  arranged 
so  as  not  to  clash  with  the  chief  event  in 
people's  minds.  The  wedding  of  Arch- 
duchess Ella  with  Lieut.  Waldberg  will 
take  place  earlier  than  had  been  intended, 
so  that  her  father,  Archduke  Leopold- 
Salvator,  and  other  members  of  the 
imperial  family,  may  be  free  to  assist  in 
the  preparations  for  the  religious  proces- 
sion. The  Oriental  tour  of  Archduke  Josef- 
Ferdinand  will  be  postponed;  and  every 
notability  of  the  Dual  Empire,  as  well  as 
the  entire  House  of  Hapsburg,  will  be 
present  at  the  great  event." 


The  first  celebrstion  of  Mass  in  the 
beautiful  church  of  Notre  Dame,  Geneva, 
since  its  restoration  to  Catholics,  the  Old 


That  the  civilization  of  the  old  Irish 
world  is  undervalued,  and  that  an 
adequate  history  of  Mediaeval  Ireland 
has  yet  to  be  written,  is  made  abundantly 
clear  by  a  collection  of  essays  from  the 
pen  of  Mrs.  Alice  Stopford  Green,  just 
published  in  London  and  Dublin.  Long 
before  the  Norman  invasion,  Ireland 
carried  on  an  elaborate  system  of  com- 
mercial and  social  intercourse  with  the 
principal  ports  of  Europe.  Indeed,  from 
the  dawn  of  history  the  Irishman  appears 
to  have  been  a  traveller.  A  nomad  at 
home,  he  colonized  the  northern  parts  of 
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Scotland  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
and  traces  of  his  wanderings  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era  are  found 
in  the  burial  mounds  of  Scandinavia.  An 
interesting  point  brought  out  by  Mrs. 
Green  is  that,  while  the  Roman  Empire 
never  extended  its  boundaries  to  the 
Western  island,  there  was  constant  com- 
munication between  Ireland  and  the 
cities  of  the  Empire.  Irish  scholars  of  the 
fourth  century  went  to  seek  learning  in 
Narbonne,  where  Greek  was  spoken  as 
a  living  tongue.  Ovid  and  Virgil  were 
known  and  read  in  Ireland,  where,  as 
Mrs.  Green  says,  "we  have  the  spectacle 
of  an  island  beyond  the  military  rule,  the 
police  control,  the  law  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  willingly  adopting  all  the  spiritual 
good  wh  ch  Rome  could  give  it,  and  the 
culture  that  the  intelligence  of  its  people 
found  to  suit  them."  Situated  thus, 
Ireland,  unlike  the  Roman  provinces,  was 
saved  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
prevailing  policy  of  Imperial  centraliza- 
tion; and  later,  when  the  barbarians 
swept  down  upon  the  Empire,  she 
remained  unconquered. 

The  way  of  the  sea  was  still  open  to 
her,  and  Gaulish  traders  still  sailed  into 
Irish  harbors  with  the  wine  of  Provence; 
while  Irish  merchants  and  teachers  trav- 
elled as  far  northward  as  Iceland,  and 
from  the  Breton  ports  eastward  over 
Northern  France,  or  southward  by  St. 
Gall  through  Italy.  Everywhere  on  the 
main  highways  of  European  travel  Irish 
monasteries  arose;  and  the  records  of 
their  work  are  preserved  in  Continental 
libraries.  Irish  scholars  were  welcomed  at 
many  courts;  and  Mrs.  Green  recalls 
the  story  of  two  who  were  brought  to 
Charlemagne,  having  been  found  in  the 
market-place  crying,  "We  sell  wisdom," 
and  who  afterward  became  the  founders 
of  great  schools. 

The  Scandinavian  invasions  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  interrupted  for  a 
time  this  peaceable  intercourse  between 
Ireland  and  the  Continent;  though  Mrs. 
Green    holds    that    a    speedy    adjustment 


took  p.ace  in  the  relations  between  the 
Norsemen  and  the  native  Irish, — the 
Irish  accepting  the  outward  and  material 
civilization  of  the.  new  settlers  and  inter- 
marrying with  them,  while  preserving  their 
schools,  religion,  and  laws.  Dublin,  the 
newly  founded  capital  of  the  Norwegian- 
Irish  kingdom,  became  a  great  seaport 
and  trading  centre,  —  a  position  which 
she  maintained  long  after  the  advent  of 
the  Normans. 

Although  much  has  been  done  by 
students  of  Irish  history  to  check  what 
Mrs.  Green  calls  "the  stream  of  calumny," 
the  true  story  of  Ireland's  heroic  past 
is  still  a  generally  unfamiliar  one.  Her 
illuminating  pages  should  have  the  effect 
of  rousing  interest  in  it,  at  least  among 
Irishmen  who  are  proud  of  their  country's 
glorious  past. 


The  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation, 
which  is  generally  understood  by  those 
outside  the  Church  as  meaning  that  all 
so-called  non-Catholics  will  be  damned, 
and  naturally  enough  considered  harsh 
and  uncharitable,  is  thus  briefly  stated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Trenton  in  a  pastoral 
letter   on   the    Christian   Church: 

No  one  v/ill  be  lost  except  through  his  own 
fault.  God  has  made  union  v.ith  the  Church 
an  ordinary  means  of  salvation.  A  m.an  may 
belong  to  the  body,  or  external  communion,  of 
the  Church  and  be  lost  through  sin.  He  should 
belong  to  the  body  and  also  be  united  to  the 
Church  by  faith,  charity,  or  contrition,  which 
constitute  the  soul  of  the  Church.  If,  then,  by 
no  fault  of  his  own  he  does  not  belong  to  the 
body  of  the  Church,  but  only  to  her  soul,  he 
may  undoubtedly  be  saved.  It  still,  however, 
remains  true,  that  "outside  the  Church  there 
is  no  salvation";  because  wdicn  a  man  belongs 
neither  to  the  soul  nor  to  the  body  of  the 
Church,  he  is  not  on  the  ordinary  path  of 
salvation,  being  entirely  outside  the  Church. 
Further  to  clear  up  this  subject,  it  may  be 
added  that  a  man  who  is  in  invincible  ignorance 
of  the  true  Church  and  the  necessity  of  entering 
it,  can  not  have  this  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime, 
and  God  therefore  will  not  condemn  him  on 
that  account.  He  may,  nevertheless,  lose  his 
soul  for  other  reasons.  To  be  saved  and  enter 
heaven,  all  men  must  pass  out  of  this  world  m 
the  state  of  grace. 


A  Good  Turn  that  Served  Another. 


TOP    pushing,    you    young    scape- 
grace!   Stop!" 

"  I  want  to  see,  Captain;  and  I  can't 
see  a  thing,"  said  a  boy  of  about  ten  years 
of  age,  with  thick,  unkempt  black  hair, 
which  stood  out  in  all  directions.  His 
eyes  were  intelligent  and  frank-looking, 
and  there  was  in  his  features  a  general 
air  of  honesty  and  truthfulness.  In  a 
word,  it  was  a  face  which  once  seen  was 
not  easily  forgotten. 

"  But  the  procession  isn't  in  sight  yet. 
Keep  quiet  and  wait  like  the  rest  of  us." 

"There,  now!  Don't  you  hear  the 
drums?  They  must  be  coming  out  of  the 
cathedral,  and  I  shan't  see  a  thing.  And 
Corpus  Christi  won't  come  again  for  a 
whole  year." 

And,  trying  to  balance  himself  on  the 
tips  of  his  copper-toed,  hobnailed  shoes, 
he  gave  one  neighbor  a  shove,  tumbled 
against  another,  and  trod  on  the  toes  of 
a  third ;  keeping  up  all  -the  while  a  voci- 
ferous shouting,  by  way  of  doing  honor 
to  the  procession  which  was  soon  to  pass. 

The  crowd  began  to  murmur. 

"Will  you  keep  quiet  or  not?"  I  re- 
peated. "  The  next  thing  you'll  be  wanting 
me  to  lift  you  up,  I  suppose,  so  that  you 
can  see!" 

"Oh,  please  do,  sir!" 

But  before  1  answered — and,  I  certainly 
had  no  intention  of  complying  with  the 
request — the  little  urchin,  who  was  a 
skilful  climber,  had  mounted  my  back 
and  deliberately  ensconced  himself  astride 
my  shoulders.  How  he  accomplished  the 
feat,  he  did  not  give  me  time  to  see;  but 
there  was  no  use  struggling:  the  thing  was 
done.  I  hadn't  the"  heart  to  put  him  down, 
he  seemed  so  eagi^r  to  view  the  procession; 
besides,  it  was  fib  time  for  a  scene. 


The  trumpeters,  who  opened  the  pro- 
cession, were  already  in  a  line  with  us. 
After  the  musicians  came  the  police;  then 
the  schcol-children,  boys  and  girls;  next 
the  college  students,  and  the  different 
societies,  preceded  by  their  gaily-colored 
banners,  like  regimental  flags;  then  fol- 
lowed the  clergy;  and  last  of  all,  under 
a  canopy  of  velvet  and  gold,  walked  the 
bishop,  carrying  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
It  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  fervent 
worshippers,  all  mingled  together  in 
perfect  equality,  and  showing  a  most 
edifying  spirit  of  recollection.  A  company 
of  dragoons  closed  the  procession. 

"Oh,  isn't  it  beautiful!  Isn't  it  beauti- 
ful!" exclaimed  my  little  vagabond,  in  an 
awestruck  voice.  "  Oh,  here  come  the  altar- 
boys!    How  I  wish  I  were  one  of  them!" 

In  his  intense  delight,  the  child 
hammered  away  at  my  chest  with  his 
heavily-nailed  shoes;  then  with  the  dex- 
terity of  a  monkey  he  slid  down  from 
my  back,  and,  with  a  "Thank  you,  sir, — 
thank  you  very  miich!"  ran  off  as  fast 
as  he  could  toward  the  cathedral. 

Meanwhile  the  procession  wound  its 
way  slowly  along  the  streets.  The  houses 
were  hung  with  red  and  white  draperies 
and  garlands  of  fresh  flowers.  The  pave- 
ment was  thickly  strewn  with  rose-leaves 
and  flowers  of  every  hue,  whose  perfume 
mingled  with  the  clouds  of  incense. 

I  started  off  for  a  short  stroll  through 
the  town,  and  returned* to  the  square  just 
as  the  procession  was  re-entering  the 
cathedral.  My  eyes  were  resting  mechan- 
ically on  the  troop  of  altar-boys  preceding 
the  canopy,  when  whom  should  I  see  but  \ 
my  little  friend,  in  red  cassock  and  white 
surplice,  a  red  beretta  pressed  onto  that 
rebellious  head  of  hair,  and  his  whole 
expression  as  serious  as  an  owl!  He  recog- 
nized me,  gave  me  an  almost  imperceptible 
wink,^^  and  marched  on  with  the  rest.^ 
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The  master  of  ceremonies  was  aware  of 
the  presence  of  the  intruder;  but,  as  the 
Httle  fellow  behaved  very  well,  imitating 
scrupulously  the  movements  of  the  other 
boys,  he  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing. 
But  once  inside  the  walls  of  the  sacristy, 
it  was  quite  another  matter:  there  things 
were  not  to  be  taken  so  coolly. 

"  Who  are  you?  Where  do  you  come  from ? 
How  do  you  happen  to  have  that  cassock 
on?"  asked  the  priest,  in  a  stern  voice. 

"Oh,  please  don't  scold  me.  Father!  I 
will  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  climbed  up 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  kind  officer,  and  he 
let  me  see  everything.  But  when  I  saw 
Peter  and  Louis  and  Francis  all  dressed 
up  with  the  other  altar-boys,  I  wondered 
why  I  couldn't  have  some  of  those  nice 
things  on  as  well  as  they?  Once,  when 
I  had  been  playing  with  them,  I  went 
into  the  sacristy,  and  they  showed  me 
where  they  kept  their  cassocks.  So  I 
jumped  down,  and  ran  here  as  fast  as  I 
could,  and  dressed  myself.  Then  I  ran 
across  the  town,  and  came  up  with  the 
procession  before  it  was  halfway  back." 

The  good  priest  looked  and  listened. 
The  child  had  taken  off  his  surplice,  and 
now  stood  before  him,  dressed  like  a  little 
cardinal,  apparently  finding  it  very  hard 
to  part  with  that  fine  red  costume.  Just 
then  a  ray  of  sunlight,  passing  through 
the  stained-glass  window  of  the  sacristy, 
lit  up  his  head  and  face  with  a  sort  of 
aureole.    What  might  it  not  foreshadow? 

"Would  you  like  to  be  an  altar-boy?" 

"Oh,  indeed  I  would,  Father!" 

"Then  come  with  me." 

And  the  little  fellow  followed. 

I  must  now,  as  the  novelists  say,  beg 
my  young  readers  to  pass  over  a  space 
of  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and 
accompany  me  to  Tonquin.  I  was  on 
service  there  in  1885,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Tuyen-Quan  I  received  a  wound  in  the 
leg.  Stretched  on  the  ground  under  that 
torrid  sky,  with  a  burning  fever,  I  was  in 
anything  but  a  happy  frame^of  mind, 
when  the  military  chaplain  happened  to 


pass  by.  He  was  a  vigorous,  well-built 
man,  with  a  very  sympathetic  face. 

"You  are  wounded.  General?" 

"Yes — in  the  thigh.  I  can  not  put  my 
foot  to  the  ground.' 

He  looked  at  me  steadily  for  a  moment, 
as  though  trying  to  recall  some  vague 
memory. 

"Suppose  I  try  to  get  you  up  on  my 
shoulders,  General?  The  ambulance  is 
not  far  off:    I   will  carry  you  to  it." 

I  objected,  but  he  insisted;  and,  as  I 
had  no  special  desire  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  heathen  Chinese,  I  found 
myself  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  good 
chaplain,  who  started  off  at  a  brisk  pace, 
notwithstanding  his  load.  Now  and  then 
a  ball  whizzed  by  us,  for  the  battle  was 
not  yet  over.  "That  must  be  meant  for 
me,"  he  would  say;  "you  have  had  yours." 
And  he  laughed  as  heartily  as  a  boy. 

Just  as  we  reached  the  ambulance,  we 
heard  shouts  of  victory,  and  saw  the 
Chinese  Oying  in  all  directions,  throwing 
down  their  arms  and  their  diabolical- 
looking  standards,  while  our  tricolored  flag 
flung  out  its  folds  defiantly  to  the  breeze. 

"Thank  God !  is  it  not  beautiful — our  flag 
flying    yonder?"    exclaimed    the   chaplain. 

"/y  it  not  beautiful f  These  words,  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  and  my  position  on  his 
back,  seemed  to  throw  a  sudden  light  on 
my  memory.  Yes,  this  young  priest  was 
once  that  little  boy  who  had  climbed  onto 
my  shoulders  the  day  of  the  procession  of 

Corpus   Christi  at   B ,   so  many  years 

ago,  when  I  was  a  young  officer. 

"Yes,  a  glorious  sight!"  I  answered. 
"And,  Father,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  once 
saw  a  grand  sight  astride  my  shoulders.'^ 

He  turned  quickly  and  looked  in  my 
face.  I  was  recognized;  in  fact,  as  he 
afterward  said,  he  had  a  suspicion  of  my 
identity  when  he  first  saw  me.  It  was  a 
happy  moment  for  us  both — at  least  I 
know  it  was  for  me. 

"Thank  God!"  he  said  again,  in  a  low 
voice.  Then,  pressing  my  hand  in  a  cordial 
grasp,  he  added:  "One  good  turn  serves- 
another."^ 
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Seven  and  One. 


BY    LUCILE    KLING. 


IV. — The  Little  Grey  Man. 

Packing  up!  Trunks  and  boxes  every- 
where; pictures  piled  in  corners,  rolls  of 
carpet,  folded  rugs,  sofa-cushions,  dishes  in 
all  kinds  of  tissue-paper  wrappings,  bare 
floors — and  tacks;  Cadwallader  romping 
and  yelping  through  it  all,  as  though 
moving  were  the  greatest  holiday  the 
whole  year  long.  Tears  in  Mother  Garnett's 
eyes  as  she  took  down  the  statue  of  Our 
Lady  from  its  place  in  the  sitting-room, — 
it  seemed  only  yesterday  Chris  and  Connie 
had  knelt  before  it  on  their  First  Com- 
munion day. 

Moving!  Breakfast  snatched  picnic 
fashion,  to  the  children's  great  delight. 
Vans  that  came  at  half-past  seven  with 
half  a  dozen  men.  Confusion — and  more 
confusion,  with  everybody  apparently 
getting  in  everybody  else's  way;  every- 
body hurrying,  everybody  excited.  Connie 
and  her  father  leaving  hastily  for  the  house 
with  the  "frantic"  wall-paper,  that  they 
might  be  there  to  receive  the  household 
goods  and  settle  them  in  their  new  home. 
"Tony  and  Tam  will  go  over  with  you. 
Aunt  Serena,"  said  Mother  Garnett. 
"They'll  take  the  lunch  baskets,  and  you 
people  can  have  a  cozy  time  with  daddy 
and  Constance  at  noon.  And  Tony  and 
Tam  together  can  manage  the  bird- 
cages easily."  (Aunt  Serena  had  posi- 
tively refused  to  have  Peter  and  Scarlet 
sent  in  the  vans.) 

"Peter  doesn't  like  Tony;  he'll  scold 
all  the  way  over.  My  nerves  have  had 
enough  in  the  last  few  days  without 
that."  Aunt  Serena  set  the  cage  down 
resignedly.  "If  you  can't  spare  Ned  to 
go  with  me,  Rilla,  I'd  much  prefer  to 
wait  till  you  are  ready." 

So  Ned  was  detailed  to  go  with  Aunt 
Serena,  though  Mother  Garnett  would 
rather  have  kept  him  with  Jier;  and  the 
twins  mounted  the  second  van  in  high 
glee,    Tamzine    holding    Percy    Clarence's 


box    carefully    on    her    lap,     and     Tony 
clinging  tightly  to  Cadwallader's  collar. 

It  was  Martin  who  locked  the  door 
of  "  Darling  House,"  as  they  had  all 
somehow  begun  to  call  it  in  their  hearts, — 
locked  the  door  for  the  last  time  on  the 
empty,  silent  rooms,  and  turned  away 
with  a  queer  little  lump  in  his  throat. 
If  he  could  have  gone  with  the  others 
when  the  house  was  all  astir,  he  might 
not  have  realized  so  clearly  just  what  it 
meant  to  leave  it;  but  now  the  echoing 
spaces  and  bare  walls  spoke  all  too  elo- 
quently of  the  home  they  had   lost. 

"No  other  place  can  be  quite  so  nice 
as  Darling  House,"  thought  Martin,  as 
he  put  the  key  into  his  mother's  hand, 
and  noted,  suddenly,  that  there  seemed 
to  be  more  streaks  of  grey  than  before  in 
the  brown  hair  under  her  brown  chip  hat, 
and  that  her  eyes  were  misty  with  tears. 
Settling  was  the  hardest;  as  Chris  told 
them  laughingly,  "You  can't  expect  to 
put  a  No.  9  foot  into  a  No.  5  shoe  and 
have  it  quite  comfy,  just  at  first!" 

Connie  and  her  mother  did  their  best 
to  soften  the  "frantic"  paper,  telHng  one 
another  that  'it  didn't  look  so  bad.' 
Tamzine  flew  about  washing  dishes  and 
glassware,  and  the  four  boys  blistered 
their  hands  putting  up  shelves.  Mother 
Garnett  grew  so  used  to  seeing  the  children 
lay  their  crossed  fingers  against  their 
lips  and  look  at  one  another  that  she  ceased 
to  wonder  what  had  put  that  idea  into 
their  heads.  And  the  Giving  Ups  held 
private  and  unofficial  sessions,  with  only 
one  or  two  members  present,  every  now 
and  then  on  the  attic  stairs. 

But  they  did  surprisingly  well,  when  all 
was  said  and  done;  and  Connie  had  only 
seven  cents  in  fines  to  report  at  the  end 
of  the  first  two  weeks  in  their  new  home. 
"And  two  of  those  were  mine,"  she 
admitted  guiltily.  "I  scolded  one  whole 
afternoon  about  our  room  being  so  small 
for  three  of  us." 

There  was  a  tremendous  number  of 
errands  to  run.  It  seemed  to  the  children 
no  house  could  possiblj^  require  so  many 
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carpet  tacks,  screw  eyes,  nails,  hooks, 
curtain  poles,  without  turning  itself  into 
a  hardware   shop> 

Tuesday  morning,  just  as  Tony  had 
finished  sprinkling  the  lawn,  and  Tamzine 
had  gone  for  ball  and  bat,  their  mother 
appeared   in  the  doorway. 

"Tony,rm  sorry;  but  your  Aunt  Serena 
wants  these  knitting  silks  matched  right 
away,  and  here's  a  long  list  of  things — " 

The  window  of  the  back  room  went  up 
with  a  bang,  and  Aunt  Serena  leaned  out. 

"  Rilla  —  a — ah!"  she  called.  "Rilla, 
don't  send  Tony!  he'll  go  off  on  some  wild- 
goose  chase,  and  I  need  my  silks." 

"There  are  some  other  things  I  want, 
Aunt,  and  Tony  knows  exactly  what  to 
get.  He  and  Tamzine  will  match  your 
silks  all  right."  And  Mother  Garnett  laid 
a  reassuring  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder. 

Tony    flashed   her    a   grateful   glance. 

"I  won't  stop  to  play,  muzzie,  truly," 
he  promised,  as  he  drew  himself  up, 
resolving  inwardly  that  this  time  there 
should  be  no  carelessness  to  regret.  Thank 
goodness,  muzzie  didn't  lay  it  up  against 
a  fellow  when  he  made  one  mistake! 

So  Tony  and  Tamzine  were  on  their 
good  behavior  all  the  way  into  town. 
They  went  about  their  shopping  as 
sedately  as  if  they  had  been  twenty 
instead  of  twelve.  Tamzine  helped  Tony 
select  the  hinges  for  the  back  gate; 
and,  the  business  of  the  day  being  over 
they  went  a  block  out  of  their  way  to 
flatten  their  noses  against  the  window 
of  a  sporting  goods  house.  Surely  there 
never  was  a  more  fascinating  display! 

"I  tell  you,  Tarn,"  Tony  was  saying, 
"you  can  catch  just  as  many  fish  with 
plain  angle-worms  as  you  can  with  those 
-fancy  things  in  there." 

"But  I  don't  care;  angle-worms  have 
'feelings—  O  Tony!"  Tamzine  seized  his 
arm  in  excitement,  "do  look  at  that  queer 
little  grey  man!" 

A  grey  man  he  was,  indeed, — this  little 
old  man  in  the  old-fashioned  phaeton 
who  was  just  pulling  up  at  the  curb.  He 
was  grey  from  head  to  foot.     His  dingy 


black  hat  with  its  flapping  brim,  the  fringe 
of  hair  that  stuck  out  straight  beneath  it 
and  edged  his  chin  in  a  beard,  the  shape- 
less brown  coat  that  enveloped  him, — all 
alike  had  faded  to   a  soft,   dull  grey. 

"O— oh!"  Tamzine  quite  forgot  her 
manners  in  her  wonder.  ''Did  you  ever 
see  such  a  beard?  It  goes  underneath,  like 
it  was  stuck  on,  and  his  chin's  all  bare." 

The  ancient  equipage  pulled  up  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  children,  and  the  little 
grey  man  took  off  his  hat,  revealing  a 
shiny  bald  pate  as  bare  as  his  chin.  He 
wiped  it  with  a  huge  purple  bandana; 
and  just  at  that  instant  a  gunny-sack, 
that  had  been  moving  restlessly  at  his 
feet,  gave  a  final  heave  and  squawk,  and 
out  fluttered  half  a  dozen  plump  white 
chickens!  Away  they  Avent  in  evcrv 
direction  —  under  the  feet  of  passers-by, 
dodging   automobiles   and   street-cars. 

"Well,  I  swan!"  said  the  little  grey  man, 
helplessly.     "Drat   them   hens!" 

Tony  and  Tamzine  sprang  forward  with 
one  accord.  "We'll  catch  them  for  you, 
sir!"   they   offered  eagerly. 

Did  you  ever  chase  an  active  chicken 
on  the  l3usiest  corner  of  a  down-town 
street,  at  the  busiest  hour  of  the  day? 
The  rush  and  clangor  on  every  side 
frightened  those  hens  into  a  very  frenzy. 
Shrieking,  they  made  for  the  nearest 
shelter.  One  took  refuge  beneath  a  moving 
touring  car,  only  to  scuttle  wildly  out 
again.  Another  fluttered  onto  a  tramway 
fender,  to  be  driven  off  into  Tamzine's 
arms.  Tony  almost  had  his  hand  on  a 
third  when  she  spread  her  clipped  wings 
and  rose  desperately  into  the  face  of  a 
stout  lady,  who  attempted  to  cross  to 
the  opposite  curb. 

If  Tony  and  Tam  had  not  been  very 
active  youngsters  they  could  never  have 
come  through  such  an  ordeal  alive,  to 
say  nothing  of  capturing  the  truants. 
As  it  was,  they  came  back  flushed  and 
panting,  Tony's  shirt-waist  no  longer 
immaculate,  Tamzine's  sailor  collar  all 
rumpled,  but  triumphantly  lugging  the 
last    chicken    between    them.     The    little 
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grey  man  thrust  her  into  the  bag  with 
her  fellows,  and  tied  the  cords  with  a 
vindictive  air. 

"I  cal'late  ye'U  stay  there  now,  drat 
ye!"  said  he.  "Young  uns,  I'm  very 
obligated  to  yeh!  I  hain't  so  young  as  I 
used  to  be;  purty  nigh  every  one  o' 
them  hens  would  ha'  got  away  from  me." 
He  surveyed  the  boy  and  girl  before 
him   smilingly. 

"Well,  now,  I  gotta  do  something  for 
ye  when  ye  went  to  all  that  trouble  for 
me.  I  tell  ye  what.  You  wait  till  Denver 
gets  back  and  we'll  have  a  little  treat." 
"Here  I  am,  gran'paw!" 
Unnoticed,  a  littl*  girl  had  come  from 
the  doorway  behind  them, — a  very  slim 
little  girl  in  a  short,  tight  dress  of  vivid 
red  and  brown  that  revealed  a  surprising 
length  of  tan  stocking.  She  wore  no  hat, 
and  her  short  golden  hair  tumbled  all 
about  her  face  in  masses  of  curls. 

"Why,  it's  Denver  Colorado  Moggies!" 
cried  Tamzine,  flinging  herself  upon  the 
newcomer.  "Tony,  it's  Denver,  that  took 
care  of  Rosalie  and  me  the  day  we  were 
lost!" 

"Well,  I  swan!"  the  little  grey  man 
rubbed  his  hands  and  beamed.  "Well,  I 
swan  to  goodness!  Ain't  that  fine  now? 
Denver  hain't  talked  about  anything^else 
sence  the  day  you  young  uns  was  there. 
She'll  be  right  glad  to  see  you  again." 

"And  this  is  my  twin,  Tony,"  went  on 
Tamzine,  breathlessly.  "O  Denver,  we 
did  move  into  that  house,  and  we  can 
see  you  ever  so  often  now!" 

Mr.  Moggies  was  guiding  them  into  a 
big  grocery  store  on  a  side  street.  There 
he  and  Denver  turned  the  chickens  safely 
over  to  a  white-aproned  butcher,  together 
with  a  crate  of  eggs  from  the  phaeton. 
Then  from  somewhere  in  the  shadows 
a  sleek-looking  young  man  appeared, 
rubbing  his  hands. 

"Chewing-gum,  Mr.  Moggies?"  said  he. 
"Certainly,  we  have  all  the  different  kinds. 
What  would  the  yot*ng  ladies  prefer?" 

"What  kind  do  ye  hke  best,  sis?"  the 
little  grey  man  asked  Tamzine. 


"Peppermint,  1    guess,"   she   answered. 
And  the  young  man  put  two  packages 
of  peppermint  gum  into  her  hands. 

"An'  now  ye  might  give  us  a  nickel's 
worth  of  that  there  pink  an'  yellow 
candy, — a  good  big  nickel's  worth.  I 
cal'late  that'll  about  fill  the  bill."  And 
Mr.  Moggies  rubbed  his  hands  together 
in  great  satisfaction. 

How  could  they  tell  him  that  Mother 
Garnett  thought  it  bad  manners  to  chew 
gum  on  the  street?  Or  that  the  gorgeous 
pinks  and  yellows  of  "store  candy"  did 
not  look  particularly  inviting  to  eyes 
used  to  Connie's  creamy  fudges,  and 
mints  that  would  melt  in  your  mouth? 
The  little  grey  man  was  so  openly  delighted 
over  his  choice,  so  certain  he  could  have 
found  nothing  they  would  have  liked 
better!  Tony  and  Tam  wriggled  uneasily 
under  the  ordeal;  but  they  thanked  him 
as  heartily  as  they  could,  and  proceeded 
to  make  a  generous  division  with  Denver. 
And  just  as  the  little  grey  man  put  them 
onto  their  car,  their  reward  came  in  a 
fashion  that  made  their  "Thank  you,  sir! 
Oh,  thank  you,  sir!"  ring  with  real  fervor. 
"Here's  the  number  of  our  house," 
said  Mr.  Moggies;  "an'  you  tell  your  maw 
not  to  get  no  meat  for  supper  to-night, 
an'  come  over  to  my  place  about  five 
o'clock.  There's  two  pair  o'  pullets  I 
cal'late  are  about  fat  enough  to  fry,  an' 
I'll  have  'em  all  ready  for  ye  then." 

And  chicken  a  high-priced  luxury  that 
didn't  appear  on  the  Garnett  table  once 
in  a  twelvemonth. 

"Oh,  crickey!  won't  muzzie  be  glad!" 
Tony  and  Tam  looked  at  each  other  with 
sparkHng  eyes. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


Inscription  on  an  Old  Bell. 

^O  call  the  folks  to  church  in  time. 

I  chime; 
When  mirth  and  pleasure's  on  the  wing, 

I  ring; 
When  from  the  body  parts  the  soul, 

I   toll. 
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WITH    AUTHORS    AND   PTJELISHERS 


— Mrs.  Alice  Meynell  is  engaged  upon  a  Life 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  will  be  illustrated 
from  a  large  number  of  pictures  in  color  by 
Mr.  R.   Anning  Bell. 

— "Cadillac  and  Early  Detroit"  is  the  title 
of  an  attractive,  appropriately-illustraled  pam- 
phlet devoted  to  the  bibliography  of  the  founder 
of  the  Queen  City  of  the  Straits  and  the  years 
of  its  infant  struggles  with  the  surrounding 
wilderness.   Issued  by  the  Detroit  Public  Library. 

— "Reminiscences  of  the  South  Seas,"  by 
the  late  John  La  Farge,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  announcements  on  Messrs.  Double- 
day,  Page,  &  Co.'s  autumn  list.  It  consists  of 
the  diary  kept  by  the  artist  during  his  residerce 
in  Samoa  and  Fiji,  with  numerous  reproductions 
from  his  paintings. 

— Increase  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed  vSacra- 
ment  has  brought  forth  few  books  more  suited 
to  their  purpose  than  "The  Good  Shepherd  and 
His  Little  Lambs,"  by  Mrs.  Hermann  Bosch. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  In  niethod,  language, 
and  temper,  it  is  an  ideal  book  for  parents 
and  instructors  of  First  Communicants. 

—It  is  true  that  "A  Book  of  the  Love  of 
Mary,"  by  Freda  Mary  Groves  (Isaac  Pitman  & 
Sons),  might  have  been  more  carefully  compiled, 
and  the  proofreading  of  it  more  painstakingly 
done;  nevertheless,  we  agree  with  Cardinal 
Bourne,  who  contributes  a  short  preface  to  the 
work,  that  devout  clients  of  Mary  will  welcome 
it  and  find  therein  fresh  incentive  to  their 
devotion.  It  deals  with  churches,  ])icturcs, 
images,  shrines,  guilds,  holy  wells,  and  the 
like.  Some  beautiful  old  prayers  and  j^oems 
to  Our  Lady  are  also  presented.  "A  Book  of 
the  Love  of  Mary"  is  attractively  produced, 
and  for  frontispiece  has  a  tinted  picture  of  a 
beautiful  window  in  West   Wickham   church. 

— "A  Latin  Primer,"  by  H.  C.  Nutting,  Ph.  D. 
(American  Book  Co.),  is  designed  for  the  up})cr 
grades  of  the  grammar  school.  As  the  justi- 
fication of  its  appearance,  and  to  differentiate 
it  from  similar  text-books,  the  author  tells  us: 
"In  the  formulation  and  development  of  the 
plan  of  the  book  four  things  are  aimed  at  par- 
ticularly: to  lay  a  broad  and  sure  foundation 
of  forms;  to  impress  through  constant  use  a 
limited  number  of  the  most  fundamental  con- 
structions; to  make  familiar  by  continued 
repetition  a  working  vocabulary  of  som.ething 
less  than  four  hundred  words;  and  to  infuse 
a  large  degree  of  human  interest  into  the  work. 
An  integral  part  of  the  plan  is  that  the  student 


shall  fully  master  and  make  his  own  the  vocab- 
ulary of  each  exercise  as  it  occurs."  We  note 
that  in  giving  the  sounds  of  the  I,atin  diph- 
thongs, the  author  says  cc  is  i)ronounced  as  in 
the  English  word  "aye."  This  is  not  sulTi- 
ciently  definite.  "Aye,"  meaning  "ever,"  rhymes 
with  day;  meaning  "ve.s,"  it  rhymes  with 
"high." 

— The  Dauchy  Co.'s  ncwspaj^cr  catalogue  for 
10 1  2  is  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  set  by  its 
predecessors,  typographically  and  otherwise.  It 
contains  786  closely  jMinted  pages,  well  bound 
in  red  cloth,  and  is  a  mine  of  information  for 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  ])eriodical  pub- 
lications of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  of 
which  it  contains  a  complete  list.  Its  arrange- 
ment is  most  compact  and  convenient. 

— "Saint  Joseph  of  Leonessa"  is  a  biographical 
sketch  by  Fr.  Anthony  lirennan,  O.  S.  F.  C., 
written  for  the  third  centenary  of  the  saint's 
death,  which  occurs  this  year.  It  is  largely  a 
record  of  his  external  activities,  little  of  the 
inner  life  being  sliown.  One  lesson  this  Life 
of  the  "dance-spoiler,"  as  he  was  called,  should 
bring  home  to  American  readers — vi'/.,  the  evils 
of  dancing,  ])articularly  in  the  forms  in  which 
it  has  lately  grown  popular.  P)enziger  Brothers, 
publishers. 

— There  should  be  a  wide  demand  for  the 
cheaper  edition  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Snead-Cox's  Life 
of  Cardinal  Waughan,  published  by  Messrs. 
Herbert  and  Daniel  of  London,  and  for  .sale  in 
this  country  by  Mr.  B.  Herder.  It  is  an  admirable 
work,  far  suj)erior  to  the  average  biography, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  of  books 
worthy  to  be  called  a  library.  So  much  has 
already  been  said  in  praise  of  this  Life,  however, 
that  we  have  only  to  recommend  it  now,  and 
to  state  the  ])rice — $3.50,- — which  is  reasonable 
enough,  considering  that  each  of  the  two  volumes 
contains  about  five  hundred  pages.  The  work 
is  not  abridged,  and  two  portraits  of  the  holy 
Cardinal   are    presented. 

■ — The  literature  of  devotion  to  "the  Sacred 
Heart  is  blessedly  on  the  increase.  Of  course, 
not  by  books  alone  will  the  devotion  thrive, 
but  they  are  a  happy  index  of  a  need  and  an 
ability  to  supply.  In  "The  Litany  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,"  the  Rev.  Joseph  McDonnell,  S.  J. 
presents  a  book  of  commentary  and  medita- 
tions, with  the  Litany  as  their  basis.  The  method 
is  original  and  interesting.  Each  separate  title 
of  the  Litany  receives  two  distinct  but  unified 
treatments — first,  a  commentary,  covering  some- 
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times  three  or  four  pages,  on  the  doctrine 
involved;  and,  secondly,  a  meditation  whose 
object  is  spiritual  realization,  or  moral  assimila- 
tion, of  the  truth  imparted.  Thus  a  wide  field 
of  dogmatic  knowledge  is  explored,  hand  in 
hand  with  the  great  theologians,  St.  Thomas, 
Suarez,  De  Lugo;  and  the  will,  with  the  affec- 
tions, thus  enlightened,  is  reached  through  the 
meditation  following.  There  is  here  a  wealth 
of  freshly  put  matter.  A  more  solid  book  of 
piety  has  not  reached  our  hands  in  many  a 
day.     Benziger  Brothers,  publishers. 

— Reviewing  a  new  novel,  which  is  not,  we 
are  glad  to  say,  meeting  with  the  success  pre- 
dicted for  it,  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press  remarks: 

It  is  a  popular  idea  among  Protestants  that  there  is  some- 
thing justifiable,  even  commendable,  about  repudiating  the 
vows  binding  a  religious  to  a  Catholic  Order.  But  these 
solemn  vows  are  voluntarily  taken,  neither  to  the  Order  nor 
to  the  Church,  but  to  God  Himself, — obligations  which  to 
break  is  a  serious  matter  and  not  a  light  offence.  It  would 
have  been  so  feasible  to  withhold  the  count's  sweetheart 
from  irrevocable  vows,  and  so  permit  her  to  return 
blameless  to  the  world;  but  the  admirer  of  Luther  evidently 
planned  purposely  to  make  her  a  recreant  nun.  The  reader 
need  not  be  squeamish,  but  only  a  respecter  of  honor  and 
good  faith,  to  find  the  relations  of  Ilsaand  Walther  repulsive 
to  a  marked  degree. 

One  is  no  less  surprised  than  gratified  to 
find  a  remark  like  this  in  a  secular  journal,  so 
general  is  the  ignorance  about  all  that  relates 
to  the  Catholic  religion,  so  inveterate  the  preju- 
dice against  it. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'    prices  generally  include  postage. 

"A    Book   of   the   Love   of   Mary."     Freda    Mary 

Groves.     85  cts. 
"The   Good  Shepherd   and   His   Little    Lambs." 

Mrs.  Hermann   Bosch     .75  cts. 
"Saint     Joseph    of     Leonessa."       P'r.     Anthony 

Brennan,  O.  S.  F.  C.     50  cts. 
"The     Litany    of    the    Sacred     Heart."      Rev. 

Joseph  McDonnell,  S.  J.    $1.25. 
"Davidee   Birot."     Ren6   Bazin.     $1.35. 
"The  Pilgrim's  Guide  to  Lourdes."    Rev.  G.  H. 

Cobb.    40  cts. 
"On  Piety."     Very  Rev.  J.   Guibert.     50  cts. 


"From     a     Garden     Jungle."       An     Underpaid 

Secretary.     50  cts. 
"The  Humanity  of  Jesus."    Fr.  Moritz  Meschler, 

S.  J.    75  cts.,  net. 
"The  Mystery  of  Naples."    Edward  P.  Graham. 

$1.50. 
'Simple   Instructions  on   the   Holy    Eucharist." 

Very  Rev,  George  Howe.    $1.25. 
*A  Living  Wage."    Rev.  J.  A.  Ryan.    50  cts.,  net. 
'Epitome  e  Graduali  Romano."    $1.50. 
'Bible  Stories  for  Catholic  Children."     Anne  F. 

Wedd— F.   Elphick.    $1.20. 
'  Brevior  Synopsis  Theologiae  Moralis  et  Pasto- 

ralis."    Tanquerey — Qu^vastre.     $1.50,  net. 
'Government  in  the  United  States."    James  W. 

Garner.     $1. 
'The     Life     of    Cardinal     Newman."       2     vols. 

Wilfrid  Ward.    $9,  net. 
'The  Holy  Communion."  New  edition  in  2  vols. 

Fr.    Dalgairns  of   the   Oratory.     $2.50,   net. 
'Psychology    without    a    Soul:      A    Criticism." 

Hubert  Gruender,   S.   J.     $1. 
'Alias  Kitty  Casey."     Mary  Gertrude  Williams. 

85  cts. 
■'Homilies  of  the  Common   of  Saints."     2    vols 

Rt.  Rev.  Jeremias  Bonomelli,  D.  D.    $2.50, 

net. 


Obituary. 

Rejnember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Augustine  Hirschmeyer,  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Philadelphia;  Rev.  Hehry  Leddy, 
diocese  of  Buffalo;  Rev.  James  Scanlan,  diocese 
of    London;     and    Rev.    Francis   Gunn,    S.  J. 

vSister  Gertrude,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic; 
and   Madame   Agnes  McVeigh,   R.  S.  H. 

Mr.  James  Frost,  Mr.  Thomas  Landers,  Mr. 
Michael  Nagle,  Mr.  Herman  Grass,  Mr.  Daniel 
Lockney,  Mr.  Thomas  Beatty,  Mr.  Michael 
Halloran,  Mr.  John  Horner,  Mrs.  Bridget  Tully, 
Mr.  John  Lehman,  Mrs.  Catherine  Mulqueen, 
Miss  Ida  KrafTt,  Mrs.  Bridget  Monaghan,  Mr. 
William  Maxw^ell,  Sr.,  Mrs.  S.  J.  McCleary,  Mr. 
Conrad  Ortwerth,  Mary  Grant,  Annie  Hammell, 
Mr.  Joseph  Roser,  Miss  Mary  Condon,  Mr. 
George  Poertner,  and  Miss  Genevieve  Peterman. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!     Amen.     (300  days'  indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee.' 
For  the  famine  sufferers  in  China  : 
E.  D.  M.,  $5. 


HENCEFORTH   ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE 


VOL.  LXXV. 
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The  Second  Spring. 


The  Great  Franciscan  Pardon. 


BY    P.    J.    CARROLlv,    C.   S.   C 


BY     M     NRSBITT 


|OC)MHS  the  Spring  with  (inickening  breath 
To  that  lowly  i)lace  of  death; 
Up   the  crumbling  walls  the  slender  ivy  creeps; 
livery  bud  has  life  again, 
I'Voni  the  healing  of  the  rain, 
Where    he    sleeps. 

Snnitnertime,  the  thistle  blooms 

In  among  the  tottering  toml)S, 
Unseen    l)eneath   the    weeds   the    violet    kec])s; 

As  the  great  oaks  sway  and  swing, 

World-old  Recpiiems  they  sing, 
Where  he  sleeps. 

Down  among  the  grasses  tall. 

Saffron  leaves  in  Autumn  fall. 
In  the  damp  'neath  fallen  stones  the  lizard  creeps. 

The  tombs  are  bent  and  hoary, 

Time  has  blotted  out  their  story, 
Where  he  sleeps. 

In  the  Winter,  night  winds  roll, 

Like  the  wailing  of  a  soul 
That  a   vision  of  the   Glory   vainly   seeks. 

Ill  the  sky  a  murky  cloud 

Hides  the  pale  moon  like  a  shroud, 
Where  he  sleeps. 

Memory  goes  there  all  the  year, 
Winter's  gloom,  or  Summer's  cheer. 

Where  the  thistle  blossoms  and  the  lizard  creej-s. 
Then  will  come   the  Second  vSpring, 
And  the  dust  will  wake  and  sing 

Where  he  sleeps. 


AlIv    men    think    all    men    mortal    but 
themselves. — Young. 


KFORE  entering  upon  the  his- 
tory of  this  great  Indulgence, 
it  would  be  well  to  understand 
something  of  the  character  of 
the  man  to  whom  it  was  granted;  for 
the  more  we  study  his  fascinating  and 
unique  personality,  the  more  we  realize 
fresh  attributes  to  love  and  to  admire. 
Not  the  least  of  these  was  his  striking 
originality  of  mind, — an  originaHty  which 
made  itself  very  evident  in  the  singularly 
just  view  he  took  of  life  and  men  and 
things.  In  spite  of  his  enthusiastic,  viva- 
cious, and  poetic  temperament,  he  seems 
ever  to  have  had  himself  under  perfect 
control.  His  judgment  was  calm,  his 
words  and  acts  scrupulously  weighed. 
Even  in  his  gracious,  graceful  youth, 
before  his  marvellous  apostolate  had 
begun,  he  manifested  the  most  attractive 
qualities.  St.  Bonaventure  tells  us  of  "his 
exquisite  sweetness,  his  perfect  manner, 
his  bright  temper,  his  incomparable  affa- 
bility, his  generosity  which  bestowed 
without  counting  the  cost." 

What  high  altitudes  of  perfection,  then, 
must  he  not  have  reached  when,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  manhood,  he  was  signed 
with  the  marks  of  our  Redeemer,  and 
bore  them  in  his  body  till  the  day  when 
his  pure  soul  sped  upward  to  its  God! 
Reading  the  story  of  his  wonderful  life, 
we  are  less  inclined  to  marvel  that  a 
human  instrument  should  have  been  chosen 
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to  obtain  for  us  the  celebrated  Pardon 
known  as  the  Indulgence  of  Portiuncula. 
It  was  so  called  from  the  small  and 
ancient  chapel  of  that  name.  This  chapel, 
so  dearly  loved  by  St.  Francis,  was  also 
known  as  "Our  Lady  of  the  Angels,"  or 
"St.  Mary-  of  the  Angels."  It  was  his 
home;  for  he  built  a  cell  near  it  even 
before  God  called  him  from  the  world. 
It  was  the  cradle  of  his  Order,  the  place 
where,  as  St.  Bonaventure  tells  us,  "he 
began  his  career  humbly,  pursued  it  coura- 
geously, and  consummated  it  glorioiH^)^." 

The  tiny  building  is,  moreover,  sur- 
rounded by  the  halo  of  antiquity;  for 
tradition  says  that  as  far  back  as  the 
fourth  century  four  holy  hermits,  coming 
to  this  spot,  which  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  town  of  Assisi,  decided  to  live  their 
life  of  seclusion  and  prayer  in  this  fair 
Umbrian  valley.  They  accordingly  built 
there  the  small  chapel  which  in  after  years 
was  to  become  so  famous,  dedicating  it  to 
"Our  Lady  of  Josaphat."  It  has  thus 
always  been  dedicated  to  the  Queen  of 
Heaven.  Two  hundred  years  later  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Mount  Subiaco,  who,  together 
with  it,  acquired  the  strip  of  land  adjoin- 
ing. This  they  named  "  Our  Lady  of  the 
Little  Portion,"  —  in  other  words,  the 
Portiuncula.  At  the  time  of  St.  Francis, 
however,  the  church  was  deserted,  and 
had  fallen  practically  into  ruins,  being 
used  as  a  place  of  refuge  by  the  shepherds 
and  herdsmen  of  the  neighborhood. 

Though  still  in  the  freshness  of  his 
young  manhood,  surrounded  by  all  that 
makes  life  sweet,  Francis,  despite  his 
bright,  vivacious  temperament  and  all 
those  graces  of  manner  and  person  which 
made  him  so  attractive,  was,  nevertheless, 
strongly  drawn  to  lonely  places.  Solitude 
appealed  to  him  with  an  irresistible  force; 
and,  besides  the  venerable  tradition  con- 
cerning the  chapel,  there  was  the  fact 
that  it  was  in  a  ruined  condition.  To  see 
a  house  of  prayer  in  such  a  state  touched 
the  sensitive,  deeply  religious  soul  of 
Francis  to  the  quick.    He  determined  to 


restore  it,  and  assisted  in  the  good  work 
even  with  his  own  hands.  Later  on  it 
was  given  to  him  by  the  sons  of  St. 
Benedict,  and  he  ever  loved  it  with  the 
deepest  and  tenderest  affection.  There  his 
Order*  grew  and  flourished;  there  were 
trained  numberless  friars,  who  carried 
their  holy  founder's  message  forth  even 
to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth; 
there  he  received  the  signal  favor  of 
the  Portiuncula;  and  there  he  died — if, 
indeed,  we  can  call  that  death  which  v/as 
but  a  transition  from  a  life  of  grace  to 
a  life  of  glory. 

The  history  of  the  Indulgence  is  briefly 
this.  On  a  certain  night  about  the  month 
of  October,  1221,  the  Seraphic  Saint  was 
keeping  vigil,  as  was  his  wont,  in  his 
little  cell  near  the  church,  praying  for 
the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  imploring 
mercy,  even  with  sighs  and  tears,  for 
those  who  would  not  take  pity  upon 
themselves.  Ever  more  and  more  earnestly 
he  continued  his  supplications;  and  at 
length  an  angel  appeared,  telling  him  to 
go  with  all  speed  to  the  church,  "where 
he  would  behold  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
His  Blessed  Mother,  and  a  multitude  of 
heavenly  spirits."  Our  saint,  his  heart 
beating  high  with  hope,  joyfully  obeyed 
the  command,  and  prostrated  himself  in 
adoration  before  the  altar.  There,  as  he 
waited  in  the  silence,  the  voice  of  his 
Divine  Master  seemed  to  breathe  through 
the  dim  sanctuary,  bidding  him  ask  what 
he  would  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  souls.  And  Francis,  trembling 
with  awe  and  reverence  and  grateful  love, 
humbly  begged  that,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  Mary,  all  those  who  visited 
that  little  church  might  receive  a  plenary 
indulgence,  on  condition  that  they  con- 
fessed their  sins  to  a  priest. 

The  reigning  Pontiff,  Honorius  III.,  was 
then  at  Perugia,  whither  St.  Francis, 
taking  Fra  Masseo  as  his  companion, 
hastened  with  all  speed.  Having  obtained 
an  audience,  he  addressed  the  Supreme 
Head  of  Christ's  Church  in  terms  of 
perfect  directness  and  simplicity. 
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"Holy  Father,"  he  began,  ''some  years 
ago  I  restored  a  small  church  in  your 
dominions.  I  beseech  your  Holiness  to 
grant  that  those  who  visit  it  may  gain 
a  free  indulgence." 

''For  how  many  years  do  you  desire 
this  favor?"  demanded  the  Pontiff. 

"Holy  Father,"  answered  the  saint, 
"  I  ask  not  years,  but  souls.  Yet  not  in 
my  own  name  do  I  beg  for  this  great 
grace,  but  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  has  sent  me." 

The  I'ope  remained  silent.  Hitherto  the 
giving  of  alms  had  been  considered  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  gaining  of  an 
indulgence;  charity  to  the  poor  and  suf- 
fering was  ever  held  to  place  the  soul  in 
a  more  fitting  state  to  receive  a  favor, 
and  also,  by  the  act  of  self-denial  involved, 
to  dispose  iVlmighty  God  to  grant  it.  But 
Francis  wished  that  his  Great  Pardon 
should  be  free,  save  for  the  one  condi- 
tion— viz.,  confession. 

Honorius,  therefore,  fell  into  deep 
thought.  Perhaps  he  was  praying  for 
divine  guidance  in  a  matter  so  important. 
But  at  length  we  read  that,  "as  if  under 
the  influence  of  inspiration,"  he  uttered 
the  following  words  three  times: 

"  It  is  my  will  to  grant  what  you 
desire";  adding,  however,  at  the  instance 
of  some  of  the  cardinals  who  were  present : 
"  I  grant  this  Indulgence  in  perpetuity, 
but   only   on   one   day   during   the   year." 

Francis  thereupon  "humbly  bowed  his 
head,"  says  a  pious  Franciscan  writer; 
and,  craving  the  Papal  benediction,  pre- 
pared to  depart. 

"O  simple  one,"  cried  Honorius,  mar- 
velling at  the  friar's  unquestioning  faith, 
"what  proof  can  you  produce  that  this 
indulgence  has  been  granted  to  you?" 

"Holy  Father,"  Fra  Francesco  gently 
replied,  "your  word  is  sufficient  for  me. 
If  this  indulgence  is  the  work  of  God,  He 
will  make  it  manifest.  Jesus  Christ  will  be 
the  notary,  His  Blessed  Mother  the  parch- 
ment, and  the  angels  the  witnesses." 

Two  years  passed  away.  St.  Francis 
and    his    companion    returned    to    Assisi; 


and  the  brethren,  who  were  daily  increas- 
ing in  numbers,  quietly  and  unostenta- 
tiously pursued  their  life  of  prayer, 
penance,  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  salvation 
of  souls.  Then  one  night — it  was  in  the 
month  of  January,  1223  —  St.  Francis, 
alone  in  his  beloved  little  cell  near  Our 
Lady  of  the  Angels,  was  absorbed  in  his 
devotions,  when  suddenly  he  was  assailed 
by  a  violent  temptation.  Why  should  he 
spend  such  long  hours  in  prayer?  Why 
pass  weary  nights  in  vigil?  Why  deny 
himself  in  food  and  raiment;  chastising 
his  body  so  unflinchingly  that,  if  he  con- 
tinued his  austerities,  he  would  shorten 
his  life  and  thereby  lessen  his  power  for 
good?  Such  were  the  thoughts  which 
suggested  themselves  with  such  irritating 
persistence  that,  rising  quickly  from  hi's 
knees,  he  made  his  way  swiftly  to  a  neigh- 
boring wood  (how  he  loved  the  mysterious 
solitude  of  a  wood  many  incidents  in  his 
wonderful  life  sufficiently  prove),  and, 
having  reached  a  remote  spot,  "threw 
himself  into  a  bush  of  long  and  sharp 
thorns."  Trembling  with  the  cold  of  a 
piercing  winter  night  and  bleeding  from 
many  wounds,  he  cried  aloud  in  an  ecstasy 
of  divine  love:  "It  is  better  to  suffer  with 
my  Jesus  than  to  follow  the  counsels  of 
His  enemies." 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words, 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  "when  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  light  of  unearthly 
brightness,  and  he  beheld  the  thorny  bush 
covered  with  red  and  white  roses."  Gath- 
ering twelve  blossoms  of  each  color,  he 
proceeded  to  the  church;  and,  whilst  he 
knelt  in  the  sanctuary  he  loved  so  dearly, 
again  the  voice  of  his  Divine  Master 
seemed  to  speak  to  him,  bidding  him 
present  himself  once  more  before  the 
Vicar  of  Christ,  to  whom  he  must  explain 
that  the  Great  Indulgence  should  be  from 
the  Vespers  of  the  day  on  which  St.  Peter 
was  delivered  from  prison  until  the  Vespers 
of  the  next  day.  At  the  same  time  Francis 
was  to  take,  "in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  three  roses  of  each  color,  as  a 
testimony  of   the  truth  of  his  assertion." 
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Accompanied,  therefore,  by  Bernard 
da  Quintaville,  Peter  of  Catania,  and 
Angelus  de  Rieti,  the  saint  set  out  for 
Rome,  where,  having  obtained  an  audience 
with  the  Holy  Father  for  himself  and  his 
three  companions,  he  humbly  and  briefly 
related  all  that  had  happened,  producing 
the  roses  as  a  proof  of  the  veracity  of  his 
statement.  "The  Pope,"  we  are  told, 
"had  no  hesitation  in  believing  the  reve- 
lation, authenticated  as  it  was  by  the 
miraculous  blossoms"  offered  to  him  by 
Francis, — blossoms  as  fresh  and  beautiful 
as  if  it  were  in  very  truth  the  time  of 
roses  instead  of  the  depth  of  winter.  He 
accordingly  consulted  with  his  cardinals, 
and  in  their  presence  solemnly  conferred 
the  indulgence,  and  commanded  it  to  be 
published  in  due  form. 

"This  was  done,"  says  a  reliable 
authority,  "on  the  ist  of  August,  1223, 
when  the  bishops  of  Assisi,  Perugia,  Todi, 
Spoleto,  Foligno,  Nocera,  and  Gubbio,  in 
the  presence  of  a  numerous  concourse  of 
people,  proclaimed  the  Plenary  and  Per- 
petual Indulgence  which  God  and  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  granted  to  this  church 
every  year  on  that  day.''  The  Seraphic 
Francis  himself  preached  on  the  mem- 
orable occasion,  so  moving  his  hearers 
by  the  heavenly  fire  and  fervor  of  his 
discourse  that  he  seemed  to  them  as  a 
being  inspired.  "I  wish  you  all  to  go  to 
Paradise!"  he  cried,  in  the 'thrilling  voice 
that  always  went  straight  to  the  souls 
of  those  who  listened  to  him.  "  I  announce 
to  you  an  indulgence  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  God  Himself  and  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  All  who  are  here  to-day  may 
obtain  a  plenary  indulgence,  if  their  hearts 
are  truly  contrite.  All  who  come  on  the 
same  day  in  any  year  will  receive  the 
same  grace,  if  they  have  the  same  good 
dispositions." 

It  may  be  stated  here  that,  for  the 
Indulgence  of  Portiuncula,  no  Communion 
is  required  if  the  visit  is  made  to  the  original 
Chapel  of  Portiuncula,  in  the  valley  of 
Spoleto,   near  the  town  of  Assisi;    thi^ugh, 


of  course,  in  all  other  churches  to  which 
this  indulgence  has  been  extended  Holy 
Communion  is  required.  By  this  distinc- 
tion it  will  be  seen  that  the  Pope  pre- 
served the  indulgence  exactly  as  it  had 
been  granted  to  St.  Francis,  —  a  free 
pardon  to  those  who  had  contritely 
confessed  their  sins  to  a  priest. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the  famous 
free  Pardon  of  St.  Francis.  The  visits,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  must  be 
made  to  a  Franciscan  church  or  one  to 
which  this  immense  favor  has  been  ex- 
tended; and  the  indulgence  can  be  gained 
as  often  as  the  church  is  entered  and 
prayers  offered  according  to  the  Pope's 
intentions, — provided,  of  course,  th^t  the 
two  conditions  of  confession  and  Holy 
Communion  are  complied  with. 


The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 

BY    ANNA    T.    SADUIKR. 

VI. 

S  the  months  following  David 
Wilmot's  untimely  death  lapsed 
into  years,  smoothly  indeed 
^^  ran  the  wheels  of  that  vast 
machinery  of  the  business,  scarcely  im- 
peded for  a  moment  by.  the  clogging  that 
might,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
have  occurred  when  the  senior  partner 
died.  It  then  became  more  and  more 
apparent  how  little  the  personality  of  the 
comparatively  slow-witted  and  heavily- 
built  man  had  had  to  do  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  concern.  He  had,  it  is  true, 
placed  it  upon  a  solid  basis  in  the  years 
that  were  gone,  according  to  such  methods 
as  he  understood,  or  as  were  then  in  vogue; 
and,  by  his  steady,  plodding  work,  might 
have  retained  it  upon  that  level  of 
respectable  mediocrity.  But  in  the  greater 
operations,  in  the  expansion  of  later  years, 
it  was  melancholy  to  see  how  he  had 
become,  to  those  who  understood  the 
situation,  merely  the  shadow  of  a  name. 
In     Sebastian     was     centred     the     whole 
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business.  Men  who,  forming  their  judg- 
ments simply  upon  the  basis  of  age  and 
experience,  had  hitherto  preferred  to  deal 
with  the  father,  now  found  how  much 
more  simple,  direct,  and  efficacious  it  was 
to  come  directly  to  that  slim  and  dark- 
complexioned  young  man,  who,  but  for 
the  gravity  of  his  look,  might  have 
been  a  good  five  years  younger.  The 
custom  of  Wilmot  &  Co.  showed  a  constant 
tendency  to  increase,  and  the  firm's  opera- 
tions grew  and  extended. 

It  was  about  a  year  after  the  father's 
death  that  a  stringency  in  the  money 
market,  amounting  almost  to  a  universal 
panic,  caused  one  commercial  house  after 
another  to  go  down  like  trees  before  a 
storm.  It  was  then  that  the  positive  genius 
of  Sebastian  shone  forth.  He  remained 
at  the  helm  sometimes  ten  hours  out  of 
the  day,  guiding  that  barque  over  rocks 
and  shoals  and  the  furious  breakers  of 
financial  disaster.  He  looked  paler  and 
thinner  when  it  was  over, — that  was  all. 
He  scarcely  said  a  word  at  home  of  the 
peril  that  had  menaced  Wilmot  &  Co., 
except  to  explain  that  his  longer  hours 
were  necessitated  by  unusual  stress  of 
business.  And  he  was  perfectly  well  aware 
that,  had  the  firm  gone  under,  it  would 
have  been  ascribed  to  his  own  inefficiency 
and  his  obstinacy  in  striving  to  keep 
everything    in    his    own    hands. 

Margie,  of  course,  was  always  sympa- 
thetic with  what  concerned  her  brother; 
and  Louis  came  down  to  the  office  one 
afternoon  on  purpose  to  prescribe  a 
powerful  tonic. 

"As  soon  as  this  stress  is  over,"  he 
further  observed,  "you  had  better  go 
away  somewhere  for  a  rest." 

Sebastian  looked  at  him,  and  realized 
that  this  brother,  who  had  hitherto  said 
nothing,  was  fully  alive  to  the-  situation 
in  the  commercial  world,  which  he  had 
supposed  was  disregarded  by  the  family, 
and  which  he  had  purposely  kept  secret 
from  Alfred  for^fear  of  increasing  his 
meddlesome  interference.  !He  only  said, 
therefore,  assuming  that  Louis  knew: 


"Things  have  been  strenuous.  Hut  I'll 
be  all  right.  1  don't  easily  knock  under." 
"No  one  easily  knocks  under,"  replied 
Louis,  "apart  from  chronic  invalids.  But 
it's  a  big  mistake  to  put  too  great  a  stress 
upon  the  machine." 

Sebastian  had  felt  very  grateful  to  this 
brother,  who  had  never  asked  a  question, 
nor  endeavored  in  any  way  to  interfere 
with  the  management  of  the  concern,  nor 
expressed  the  slightest  fear  for  its  safety, — 
though  there  might  have  been  times  when 
he  was  disposed  to  accept  the  verdict  of 
the  family  as  expressed  by  his  mother  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred,  and  to  suppose  that 
Louis  was  absorbed  in  his  own  profession 
and  indifferent  to  all  else.  But  in  the 
course  of  that  short  interview  his  grat- 
itude was  increased,  and  his  respect  for 
the  other  heightened.  It  was  evident  that 
Louis  had  really  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon 
what  was  going  on,  as  far  as  might  be 
done  from  the  outside;  and  was  convinced 
that  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned 
lay  in  non-interference.  vSebastian  felt 
moved   to  make  him  a  confidant. 

"The  last  two  months,"  he  said,  "have 
been  the  stiffest  time  I  ever  remember. 
Money  is  scarce,  credit  shaken,  and  fail- 
ures occurring  every  day,  especially  in 
our  line  of  business." 

Louis  nodded. 

"You  needn't  tell  me,  my  dear  fellow," 
he  answered.  "I  have  been  w^atching  the 
thing  straight  along.  But  I  have  had  no 
anxiety..  You  are  of  the  sort  that  comes 
out  all  right.  Just  enough  daring,  without 
being  reckless." 

"Louis,"  said  Sebastian,  "father  was 
quite  right  in  one  particular:  you  would 
have  been  of  the  greatest  help  here." 

"Thanks!"  said  Louis,  with  a  slight, 
constrained  laugh.  "But  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  there  is  not  room  here 
for  two.  You  have  the  machine  in  your 
hands.  Any  other  coming  in  at  this  late 
day  would  only  hinder  you." 

There  was  a  silence. 

"As  for  hindrances,"  Louis  resumed, 
"you  have  found  enough, — haven't  you?" 
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"Yes,"  said  Sebastian,  "I  must  admit 
that  I  have." 

"Alfred,"  went  on  Louis,  "has  a  sixth 
sense  for  muddhng  everything  that  he 
touches.  And  he  has  his  wife  behind  him, 
who  is  just  clever  enough  to  be  dangerous. 
But  stand  firm;  keep  your  own  counsel; 
and  if  he  goes  too  far,  kick  him  out — 
metaphorically,  of  course.  /  should  cer- 
tainly do  so  literally,  if  he  came  meddling 
with  my  pill  boxes  and  potions." 

"There  is  a  difficulty,"  said  Sebastian, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair.  "  Being  the 
oldest  of  us,  and  mentioned  in  the  will  as 
adviser,  he  wants  to  justify  the  title." 

"Adviser  be  hanged!"  exclaimed  Louis. 
"And,  if  you  don't  take  care,  that's 
the  rock  you'll  split  upon,  after  having 
weathered  all  these  gales.  So  look  out  for 
Alfred — I  mean  his  wife!  In  her  smooth, 
soft  way,  she  is  forever  plotting.  And," 
he  added  irritably,  "she  can't  keep  still. 
She  reminds  me  of  what  some  bookman 
said  about  St.  Vitus  being  the  patron  of 
us  Americans." 

The  young  men,  by  mutual  consent, 
avoided  the  more  delicate  topic  of  the 
interference  of  their  mother.  She  was  so 
lovable  and  so  human  in  her  very  weak- 
nesses, that  her  sons  were  devoted  to  her; 
but  they  did  not,  in  this  instance,  trust 
her  judgment.  Though  in  some  directions 
she  had  the  same  quick  intuitions  as  her 
youngest  son,  she  failed  to  realize  the 
limftations  of  her  oldest;  neither  had  she 
discovered  that  for  some  time  past  Wilmot 
&  Co.  had  been  Sebastian.  The  curious 
feature  of  it  was  that,  while  in  his  life- 
time she  had  never  overrated  her  late 
husband,  she  could  not  rid  herself  of  the 
feeling,  now  that  he  was  dead,  that  every- 
thing must  go  to  rack  and  ruin  without 
him.  The  very  fact,  too,  that  Sebastian 
was  the  youngest  of  her  sons  seemed  to 
give  her  a  distrust  of  his  capacity.  As  if 
primogeniture  must  bring  wisdom  and 
capacity  for  affairs!  Perhaps  it  is  hard 
for  a  mother  to  comprehend  that  the 
son  who  was  so  lately  a  baby  helpless  in 
her   arms   can    be    a   great    mercantile   or 


professional  force.  In  any  case,  she  was 
persistently  haunted  by  the  idea,  in  which 
she  was  supported  by  Mrs.  Alfred,  that 
Alfred  should  give  up  the  law  and  go  into 
commerce,  and  that  meantime  Sebastian 
was  m  need  of  his  advice. 

Ever  since  the  opening  and  reading  of 
the  will  this  had  been  the  struggle. 
Sebastian  had,  indeed,  been  named  sole 
executor,  with  his  brothers,  and  especially 
Alfred  (because  of  his  legal  character),  as 
advisers.  Therein,  so  far  as  Alfred  was 
concerned,  lay  all  the  difficulty.  The  will 
was  excellently  made  with  a  view  to 
giving  a  just  apportionment  to  each, 
without  impairing  the  colossal  fabric  of 
the  firm.  But  as  no  provision  was  directly 
made  there — except  in  the  creation  of  a 
trust  fund  the  purpose  of  which  was  not 
explained,  but  which  Sebastian  was  to 
administer  in  connection  with  that  other 
burden  which  had  been  laid  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  younger  brother, — inter- 
minable complications  seemed  likely  to 
result.  In  addition  to  his  weight  of  care 
and  responsibility,  he  was  haunted  by  that 
grim  spectre  of  the  past. 

With  this  double  burden  upon  him, 
Sebastian  had  had  to  endure,  with  what 
patience  he  might,  the  almost  daily  visit 
of  Alfred  to  the  office,  with  inane  inquiries 
of  his  own,  or  more  pointed  ones  of  his 
wife,  which  all  too  frequently  interrupted 
or  interfered  with  some  difficult  or  delicate 
negotiation.  Besides,  it  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  that  whispers,  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Alfred,  were  going  the  rounds  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintances,  with  some 
such  innuendo  as  the  following: 

"  It  is  such  a  heavy  burden  for  that 
poor  Sebastian,  left  with  all  that  immense 
concern  upon  his  shoulders !  Of  course  the 
dear  fellow  is  completely  at  sea.  He  was 
so  accustomed  to  depend  upon  his  father! 
And,  though  it  sadly  interferes  with 
Alfred's  legal  pursuits  —  he  has  such  a 
large  practice, — he  is  obliged  to  go  down 
to  the  office  almost  every  day." 

A  friend  of  the  family  sometimes,  lis- 
tening   with    a    kind    of    half-credence    to 
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this  account,  which  had  the  air  of  being 
perfectly  natural,  put  in  the  question: 

"But  what  about  Louis?  He  is  a  very 
bright,  level-headed  fellow." 

The  answer  invariably  was  to  the  effect 
that  Louis  was  not  experienced  in  business, 
abhorred  its  very  name,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  take  any  trouble 
at  all  about  how  things  were  going,  or 
to   sacrifice  himself   as  Alfred  was  doing. 

Now,  all  this  was  well  calculated,  as 
Sebastian  was  fully  aware,  especially  in 
these  times  of  financial  disturbance,  to 
shake  the  credit  of  Wilmot  &  Co.  For 
nothing  could  make  customers,  or  those 
who  had  negotiations  of  any  sort  with 
the  firm,  more  distrustful  than  to  hear 
that  he  who  was  supposed  to  be  at  the 
head  of  affairs  was  suspected  of  incom- 
petency by  his  own  family.  As  Sebastian 
knew,  there  was,  however,  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  live  down  in  silence  these 
mischievous  reports.  He  did  not  even 
think  it  worth  while,  during  that  interview 
with  Louis,  to  protest  against  them.  And 
the  latter,  having  had  his  say,  and 
extorted  a  half  promise  from  his  brother 
that  he  would  go  away  after  this  time  of 
stringency   was  over,   took  his  departure. 

Sebastian,  being  left  alone,  locked  the 
door  of  his  office  and  found  relief,  as  it 
were,  in  throwing  off  the  mask  and 
breathing  freely.  He  brought  to  light 
the  spectre  of  that  cruel  knowledge,  and 
examined  it  once  more  in  all  its  bearings, — 
no  longer  from  the  written  page,  which 
lay  securely  in  its  hiding-place,  but  from 
its  hideous  details  which  were  stamped 
and  burned  upon  his  memory.  That  silence 
to  which  he  had  voluntarily  pledged  him- 
self had  been  acting  as  a  corrosive  upon 
his  nature,  eating  into  its  hiddenmost 
recesses,  burning  and  searing. .  Often  he 
cried  out  to  himself  that  by  far  the  easier 
and  perhaps  the  better  way  would  be  to 
make  it  all  known,  at  least  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  family;  and,  while  sparing 
his  mother,  to  obtain  their  help  and  co- 
operation. But  he  could  not  bear  the 
thought    of   the    wonder    and    the   horror 


that  would  cloud  Margie's  innocent  little 
face  at  that  revelation,  with  all  its 
attendant  consequences,- — and  just  when 
she  had  brightened  and  revived  under  the 
cheering  message  that  the  priest  had 
brought,  and  had  found  consolation  in 
her  now  serene  and  confident  prayers  for 
her  father.  He  told  himself  that  he  could 
never  let  Margie  know,  unless  some  definite 
emergency  should  arise.  He  tormented 
himself  in  thinking  of  her  possible  mar- 
riage, when  these  circumstances  should, 
in  all  honor,  be  made  known  to  her 
prospective  husband. 

As  regarded  Alfred,  the  young  man 
dismissed  the  idea  of  the  older  brother 
with  a  kind  of  angry  impatience.  He 
could  imagine  his  dull  wonder,  his  incre- 
dulity, his  suspicion  (fomented  by  his  wife) 
that  vSebastian  might  be  inventing  all  this 
for  some  purpose  of  his  own;  and  finally 
his  dismay,  and  his  disposition  to  blurt 
it  all  out,  or  at  least  to  hasten  with  the 
intelligence  to  his  wife.  And  vSebastian 
could  not  endure  the  thought  that  she 
should  ever  be  informed  of  this  cloud, 
holding  portentous  elements  of  sorrow 
and  disgrace,  that  hung  over  them.  Louis 
was  the  only  one  to  whom  it  might  be 
safely  imparted,  and  to  him  some  day  it 
might  have  to  be  told.  But  even  from 
that  ordeal  Sebastian  shrank.  He  had, 
on  that  night  when  the  tragic  secret 
became  his,  identified  himself,  as  it  were, 
with  his  father.  The  latter's  shame  and 
remorse  and^  misery  seemed  to  have  been 
transferred  to  him;  and  he  could  not  bear 
that  that  parent,  who  had  made  such 
appeal  to  him  in  the  mute  helplessness 
of  death,  should  stand  condemned  before 
his  own  children.  He  fancied  that  Louis' 
condemnation  might  be  pitiless.  He  had 
not  much  toleration  for  weakness.  As 
regarded  his  mother,  he  simply  could  not 
entertain  the  thought  that  she  should 
ever  know  that  in  which  she  was  so 
vitally,  so  terribly  concerned. 

The  most  serious  of  all  the  consequences 
of  this  secret  to  Sebastian  was  .that  it  led 
him  to  neglect  his  religious  duties.      He 
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had  been  faithful  to  them  from  the  time 
he  left  college;  although,  as  he  always 
admitted  to  himself,  without  that  fervor, 
and  that  realization  of  their  actual  bear- 
ing upon  life,  that  had  characterized 
Margie  alone  of  all  their  household.  He 
persuaded  himself  now,  by  a  scruple  that 
had  attained  alarming  proportions,  that 
if  he  went  to  confession  to  a  priest,  and 
especially  to  the  priest  to  whom  he  felt 
impelled  to  go,  he  should  have  to  mention 
some  of  the  circumstances  that  had  come 
to  his  knowledge,  and  be  advised  to  make 
the  matter  known  to  those  concerned,  or 
to  take  some  step  which  his  own  judgment 
would  condemn.  The  fatal  defect  of  his 
education  and  the  ignorance  thus  engen- 
dered turned  him  away  from  religion  at 
the  very  time  when  it  could  have  been 
most  serviceable,  and  from  the  counsel 
and  help  of  that  holy  and  experienced 
adviser  who  would  have  been  as  a  strong 
bulwark  in  his  mental  sufferings. 

He  walked  about  the  room,  stopping  tg 
look  out  of  the  window  again,  as  he  had 
done,  in  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind, 
upon  that  other  day  while  his  father  was 
still  living  and  when  he  himself  was  in 
happy  ignorance.  He  saw  the  busy,  diver- 
sified panorama  of  his  native  city  out- 
stretched before  him,  and  the  sun,  once 
more  tending  toward  its  setting,  shining 
upon  the  roofs;  but  it  was  with  eyes  to 
which  all  things  were  meaningless,  and 
a  face  that  was  pale  and  haggard  from 
the  stress  and  tumult  of  his  thoughts. 
When  Louis  had  advised  for  him  a  tonic 
and  rest,  he  had  been  thinking  merely  of 
the  business  worries  and  responsibilities; 
but  these  were  comparatively,  as  Sebas- 
tian felt  bitterly,  of  little  moment.  They 
could  be  faced,  as  other  difficulties  had 
been  faced  before.  Indeed,  great  diffi- 
culties and  the  hardest  of  work  had  usually 
inspired  and  invigorated  him.  Besides, 
at  worst,  they  would  be  over;  and  better 
days,  from  a  financial  and  commercial 
viewpoint,  were  even  now  dawning.  But 
that  other^  misfortune  loomed  the  darker 
with  every  day  that  passed.    It  brought 


all  sorts  of  complications  nearer,  and  its 
final  solution  appeared  more  problematical 
than  ever. 

The  young  man  had  gone  on  making 
every  .sort  of  effort  that  could  be  done, 
with  even  the  most  elementary  prudence, 
to  discover  the  truth.  He  had,  in  fact, 
taken  risks  at  which  he  trembled.  Yet 
the  mystery  remained  insoluble;  and  it 
began  to  seem  to  him,  as  it  had  to 
his  father,  that'  Elmira  and  her  child 
had  vanished  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Now,  that  very  afternoon  that  Louis 
had  visited  Sebastian,  and  had  given  him 
a  stronger  assurance  than  ever  of  his 
confidence  in  his  capacity;  and  while 
Sebastian  was  enduring  an  anguish  that 
only  a  strong  nature  hke  his  own  could 
have  supported,  —  that  very  afternoon 
Margie  sat  with  her  mother.  The  talk 
turned,  as  it  very  often  did,  upon  the 
vital  topic  of  the  management  of  Wilmot 
&  Co.;  and  Mrs.  Wilmot,  while  she  sewed 
away  in  her  quick,  nervous  fashion, 
deplored  what  she  called  Sebastian's 
wrongheadedness  in  declining  to  make 
more  use  of  Alfred's  willing  service. 

"  But  that  is  the  way  the  world  over," 
she  remarked;  "and  when  you  are  as  old 
as  I  am  you  will  see  how  true  it  is  that 
young  men  always  think  they  can  do 
things  better  than  any  one  else.  Nothing 
is  too  big  for  them  to  attempt,  and  so 
they  often  end  in  disaster." 

*'But,  mother,"  urged  Margie,  doughtily 
taking  up  the  cudgels  for  her  favorite 
brother,  "I  am  perfectly  sure  that  Sebas- 
tian can  manage  the  business  better  than 
anybody  else.  He  was  so  much  with  poor 
father  and  learned  everything  from  him." 

"  No  one  is  the  worse,"  said  Mrs. Wilmot, 
setting  her  handsome  chin  obstinately, 
"for  help  and  advice,  and  I  can't  forgive 
Sebastian  for  the  way  he  has  acted 
toward   Alfred." 

"  I  know  Louis  has  perfect  confidence 
in  Sebastian,"  asserted  Margie.  "That  is 
why  he  keeps  away  and  lets  him  alone." 

"  Louis  hates  business  and  is  engrossed 
in   his   profession.     He   is   far   too   selfish 
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to  want  any  additional  trouble.  And, 
besides,  he  hasn't  Alfred's  legal  training. 
It  clears  the  head  wonderfully.  And,  then," 
went  on  the  mother,  as  Margie  did  not 
speak,  "he  is  so  good-natured!  With  all 
he  has  to  do,  he  goes  down  there  to 
the  firm  almost  every  day.  And  he  gets 
no  thanks  at  all  from  Sebastian,  who 
has  been  so  perverse  and  so  moody  ever 
since  your  father  died." 

Margie's  face  flushed  crimson. 

"O  poor  Sebastian!"  she  murmured. 
"  I  don't  see  how  any  one  can  say  he  is 
perverse  or  unreasonable." 

"There's  no  use  arguing,  Margie,"  said 
her  mother,  quite  severely.  "  I  know 
Sebastian's  qualities  as  well  as  you  do. 
But,  where  business  was  concerned,  your 
father  spoiled  him,  and  he  is  suffering 
from  the  effects." 

vSo  Margie  was  reduced  to  a  silence  that 
was  plainly  dissenting;  and  Mrs.  Wilmot, 
having  stitched  a  seam  or  two  without 
speaking,  began  again: 

"Caroline  was  just  saying  the  other  day 
that  Alfred  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
breach." 

At  which  gentle  little  Margie  broke  out 
into  impatience. 

"vShe  is  always  trying  to  thrust  herself 
and  Alfred  forward!"  she  said  vehemently. 
"And  I  shouldn't  mind — none  of  us  would 
mind — if  it  weren't  breaking  Sebastian's 
heart." 

"Margie!"  cried  her  mother. 

"Well,  I  mean  worrying  him  to  death," 
said  the  little  creature;  "and  he  has  so 
much  on  his  mind.    Oh,  it's  too  bad!" 

She  got  up  and  hastily  left  the  room, 
as  if  she  were  afraid  that  she  might  be 
led  into  saying  too  much.  And  her  mother, 
with  an  angry  look  that  marred  the  regular 
beauty  of  her  face,  sat  and  wondered.  She 
was  more  struck  than  she  would  have  liked 
to  admit  by  Margie's  contention.  But  she 
set  it  down  as  the  natural  partiality  of  a 
sister  for  a  brother  with  whom,  of  all  the 
three,  she  had  been  most  brought  into 
contact;  and  also  to  a  certain  jealousy  of 
the  sister-in-law,  who  had  gained    such  a 


footing  in  the  household  and  was  so  fre- 
quent a  companion  of  the  mother. 

And  Mrs.  Wilmot,  then  and  afterward, 
continued  to  adhere  to  her  own  opinion, 
and  to  support  Alfred  against  his  brother 
and  against  Louis.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  the  jealousy  she  had  ascribed  to 
Margie  was  not  absent  from  the  antago- 
nism which,  as  something  entirely  new, 
she  had  shown  to  her  youngest  son  ever 
since  his  father's  death.  It  is  possible, 
too,  that  something  of  that  constraint 
and  even  fear  that  had  stood  for  many 
years  between  David  Wilmot  and  his  wife 
had  been  transferred  to  Sebastian;  and 
that  his  relations  with  his  mother  had 
suffered  from  a  perpetual  dread  lest  by 
some  word  or  act  he  might  break  that 
silence,  or  violate  that  secret  which,  save 
for  himself,  his  father  had  carried  with 
him  from  that  household  to  his  grave. 

In  fact,  in  that  typically  modern  house- 
hold, where  individualism  may  be  said 
to  have  run  riot,  and  to  have  trampled 
down  in  its  course  many  precious  flowers 
of  family  affection  and  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, and  where  the  spiritual  had  been 
in  nearly  all  its  members  obscured  by  the 
material,  there  was  no  common  rallying 
place  in  the  dissensions  that  followed 
upon  the  father's  death.  In  Sebastian's 
bitter  trials,  Margie  was  almost  his  sole 
reliance;  though  he  was  grateful  for  the 
negative  attitude  of  Louis  and  his  refusal 
to  range  himself  with  the  malcontents. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


A  Legend  of  the  Bedstraw. 

BY    GKRTRUDIJ    K.    HIjATH. 

^ERP  in   the    bracken,   hidden   from   sight, 
Some  tiny    blossoms  looked  forth   one  night, 
To  find  themselves  on  a  lowly  bed, 
And,  lo!    a  crown  for  the  Christ-Child's  head. 

So  to  the  humble  who  love  and  pray, 
The  richest  of  blessings  shall  come  some  day; 
For  a  tiny  flower  in  the  grasses  brown 
Became   a   gem   for   the   Christ-Child's  crown. 
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My  Life  as  an  Anglican  Minister. 

BY    J.    p.    H. 

VI. 
PIRITUALLY,  my  soul  lived 
and  moved  and  had  its  being 
in  an  atmosphere  that  seemed 
essentially  Catholic;  mentally, 
I  was  persistently  warring  against  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  entirely  satisfied 
with  my  position  as  an  Anglican.  In 
common  with  my  brother  "priests,"  I 
vehemently  denounced  the  claims  of 
Rome,  and  found  a  Catholic  interpreta- 
tion of  all  the  offices  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  —  always  ignoring  the 
XXXIX  Articles.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
my  sermons  and  instructions  in  Christian 
doctrine  were,  one  and  all,  based  upon  the 
theological  works  of  Roman  Doctors  and 
teachers.  I  went  forth  as  a  missionary 
in  truth,  with  no  power  of  society  or 
money  to  back  me.  I  was  consumed  with 
fiery  zeal;  yet,  all  unconsciously,  I  was 
"on  my  way  home"! 

Once  I  was  settled  in  my  new  sphere  of 
action,  I  prepared  for  a  prolonged  and 
active  campaign.  I  took  charge  in  April, 
and  in  June  we  moved  into  the  mission 
house.  The  lady  with  whom  we  lodged 
broke  up  housekeeping  and  let  us  have 
the  use  of  the  greater  part  of  her  furniture; 
and  in  a  modest  way  we  began  to  care 
for  ourselves,  so  far  as  food  and  lodging 
went.  The  people  held  to  the  old  time 
custom  of  regular  donations  "in  kind," 
and  supplies  came  pouring  in.  One  poor 
old  woman  drove  in  from  her  tiny  farm 
with  two  bushels  of  potatoes,  every  one 
of  which  she  had  carefully  scrubbed 
before  putting  it  into  the  sack! 

It  was  a  typical  Western  town,  settled 
largely  by  retired  farmers  and  "mer- 
chants," who  had  graduated  from  sundry 
prosperous  general  stores  in  the  surround- 
ing country.  There  were  two  hostelries 
and  the  inevitable  half-dozen  saloons, 
not  counting  a  brewery  agency.  Besides 
the   Catholic   church,    there   were   four   or 


five  Protestant  places  of  worship.  The 
people  were  all  in  very  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, and  few  housewives  knew 
the  luxury  of  "a  hired  girl";  nearly  all 
of  them  were  compelled  to  eke  out  their 
slendfer  means  by  some  special  effort 
apart  from  their  husband's  income.  The 
location  of  a  large  State  Normal  School 
in  the  town  aided  them  materially  in 
their  efforts,  by  a  demand  for  "furnished 
rooms"  and  "table-board"  for  some  of 
the  students.  These  could  pay  very  Uttle; 
still  it  helped.  The  homes  were  all  unpre- 
tentious, but  tidy  and  comfortable.  There 
was  a  "Civic  Improvement  League," 
which  erected  a  "fountain"  on  a  vacant 
lot  between  two  grocery  warehouses,  and 
then  rested  upon  its  laurels.  This  work 
of  art  (?),  notwithstanding  its  surround- 
ings of  barrels  and  empty  cases,  was 
looked  upon  with  great  local  pride. 

I  have  already  referred  to  my  delight 
at  the  prospect  of  escaping  hither  to  a 
world  of  plain  men  and  women,  far  from 
the  thraldom  of  the  hideous  artificialities 
of  a  world  of  wealth  and  fashion.  Alas, 
how  little  I  knew  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  a 
small  town,  even  though  it  be  on  the  free 
and  open  prairie!  Once  I  was  a  bit  settled 
in  the  "mission  house"  and  looked  over 
"the  field,"  imagine  my  dismay  when  I 
again  encountered  the  old  complaisant 
smirk  of  "society,"  only  it  was  here  as 
tinsel  paper  when  compared  with  the 
massive  gold  of  that  from  which  I  had 
vainly  fled.  The  women  had  their  "sets" 
and  the  men  their  "communities  of  inter- 
ests." The  latter  luxuriated  in  their  secret 
societies,  with  pompous  ranks  of  "knights" 
and  "nobles,"  tawdry  gold  braid,  and 
other  fantastic  ornaments;  the  women,  in 
endless  "clubs"  of  literature  and  art. 

Of  course  these  were  all  aimed  at 
"culture";  but  as  well  seek  to  appreciate 
the  beauties  of  Dante  or  Shakespeare 
before  one  has  learned  one's  letters,  as 
to  leap  at  a  bound  from  the  covers  of  the 
cookbook  and  the  study  of  the  butcher's 
bill  to  such  erudite  themes  as  were  fear- 
lessly tackled  by  these  ambitious  women. 
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}  narrowly  escaped  hysterics  one  day 
when  a  certain  good  woman  who  kept 
boarders  and  toiled  unceasingly  at  house- 
work, with  no  time  for  study  or  seU'- 
improvement,  excused  herself  at  a  parish 
meeting  and  bustled  off  to  write  a  paper 
on  "The  Women  of  the  French  SaIoons'\^ 
vStill,  we  are  all  foolish  in  one  way  or 
another;  and,  in  our  feverish  American 
manner  of  life,  we  are  never  content  to 
plod  over  the  dusty  way  and  climb  the 
weary  heights  to  the  summit  where  our 
ideals  are  enshrined. 

I  was  rejoiced,  however,  to  find  that, 
as  "the  'piscopals"  were  "a  weak  people," 
possessing  neither  wealth  nor,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  prestige,  we  were 
troubled  very  little  by  the  social  question. 
vStill,  it  did  crop  out  at  times.  As  an 
instance:  there  were  a  lot  of  little  gamins 
that  infested  the  streets  and  jnade  them- 
selves generally  offensive.  No  one  had 
any  use  for  them;  their  people  were  of 
the  "lower  classes,"  and  themselves  "the 
angels  of  Satan  to  buffet"  the  upright. 
William  gathered  them  up  and  organized 
them  into  a  boy-choir;  and  soon  afterward 
the  erstwhile  tousel-haired,  alarmingly 
ragged  urchins,  now  with  painfully  clean 
faces  and  carefully  brushed  clothing  and 
shoes,  began  to  recreate  about  the  mission- 
house  lawn,  until  finally  they  slipped  in 
through  the  door  to  discuss  baseball  with 
William  or  to  have  some  music.  Four  or 
five  were  brought  to  baptism  and  Con- 
firmation. Then  some  of  the  "upper  ten" 
(principally  of  the  Normal  School  set) 
"deeply  regretted"  that  people  of  that 
class  were  being  attracted  to  the  church. 
I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  the 
majority  of  my  parishioners  were  a  simple- 
hearted  folk,  and  some  of  them  very 
refined,  though  of  very  moderate  means. 

Ecclesiastically,  we  were  all  Ismaelites; 
for  our  hand  was  against  all  men,  and 
all  men's  hands  against  us.  The  Catholics 
ignored  us,  and  the  Protestant  sects  de- 
nounced us.  Alas,  how  often  did  my 
heart  sink  within  me  when  I  contem- 
plated   this    one    darkest    feature    in    the 


outlook  of  the  Anglican  Church!  The 
Catholics  will  have  none  of  her,  the  Greeks 
suavely  deny  her,  and  the  Protestants 
deride  her  claims.  Even  she  herself  is  not 
sure  of  her  ground;  for  she  fears  to  drop 
the  title  "Protestant  Episcopal" — at  least 
until  she  can  settle  upon  another  that  will 
not  offend  "the  man  in  the  street."  It 
would  not  have  seemed  so  hopeless  were 
it  not  for  the  clamor  of  her  own  children: 
"We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over 
us."  "We  have  no  king  but  Caesar." 
"Release  unto  us  Barabbas" — the  outlaw 
and  robber  of  Protestantism  !  Oh,  the  lone- 
liness and  chagrin  of  it  all!  Well,  there  is 
one  way  out  of  it,  I  used  to  say  to  myself: 
banish  such  thoughts  and  busy  yourself 
with  temporal  activities. 

I    was    told    that    vSt.  T 's    owned    a 

graveyard  about  two  miles  down  the  river; 
so  I  started  out  one  day  to  look  it  up. 
I  was  warned  that  it  was  "hard  to  get 
at,"  and  was  to  be  reached  only  "'cross 
lots."  I  trudged  down  a  horrible  road 
abounding  in  dust  and  flints,  and  then 
crawled  under  some  barbed  wire  fences. 
After  stumbling  over  slippery  rocks,  I 
finally  emerged  upon  a  lofty  promontory 
overlooking  the  beautiful  valley  through 
which  the  river  sparkled  in  the  sunlight. 

After  I  had  soothed  William's  indigna- 
tion, I  composed  myself  to  survey  my 
graveyard.  vSo  far  as  I  could  see,  nothing 
had  been  done  to  it  for  years — beyond 
turning  a  flock  of  sheep  loose  into  it.  It 
was  covered  with  brambles  and  an  under- 
growth of  saplings;  and  the  graves,  wher- 
ever they  were,  had  long  since  sunk  out 
of  sight.  On  the  summit,  I  found  a 
dilapidated  iron  fence  enclosing  about 
two  hundred  square  feet;  within  this  were 
four  or  five  graves.  At  the  four  corners 
of  the  plot  were  fou-f  ^tone  figures.  What 
their  monumental  significance  was  I  could 
not  decide.  They  appeared  to  be  pagan 
deities.  Two  represented  females  in  volu- 
minous garments;  one  a  young  man  in 
scantest  drapery;  and  another,  an  old 
person  with  a  flowing  .beard,  and  clothed 
in    a   mantle   topped    off   by   a   big   cowl. 
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Two  or  three  snakes  glided  away  through 
the  grass;  an  old  sheep  gazed  at  me  from 
behind  a  neighboring  tree, — and  this  was 
the  graveyard  of  my  parish  church! 

I  sat  down  at  the  edge  of  the  bluff 
and  gazed  upon  the  beautiful  scene  spread 
before  me.  The  river  threaded  its  way 
through  the  valley  between  groves  of 
dark  pines  and  richly-laden  orchards. 
On  the  banks  were  trim  and  comfortable 
farms.  Overhead  stretched  the  blue  sky, 
so  suggestive  of  eternity.  Up  the  river 
rose  the  smoke  of  the  town;  while  back 
of  me,  and  immediately  about  me  in  this 
disorderly  waste,  lay  the  relics  of  some 
few  who  had  entered  into  the  blue  of 
eternity,  while  their  fellows  toiled  on  by 
the  shallow,  noisy  stream  of  mortality. 
The  afternoon  was  waning,  however;  and 
we  scrambled  back  to  the  highroad  on 
our  way  home. 

As  I  sat  alone  that  evening  in  the 
lamplight,  my  thoughts  wandered  from 
the  book  before  me.  I  found  myself 
comp^ing  the  woful  spectacle  of  that 
lonely,  neglected  cemetery  set  apart  for 
the  burial  of  the  Christian  dead  by  the 
offices  of  "^h^  I  firmly  believed  to  be 
the  Catholic  Church,  with  the  unctuous 
cant  of  the  living  concerning  the  departed : 
"Gone  before."  "Crossed  the  river  into  a 
brighter  land!"  "  G8ne,  but  not  forgotten." 
Oh,  those  weeds  and  snakes  and  the 
old  sheep!  I  reflected  that  in  the  Prayer- 
Book  there  were  prayers  for  rain,  for  fair 
weather,  for  those  at  sea,  for  the  sick, 
for  condemned  criminals;  but  never  a 
petition  for  the  departed,  unless  one  juggle 
with  the  wording  of  two  or  three  (dis- 
creetly) ambiguous  collects  in  the  burial 
service,  and  read  between  the  lines.  To 
do  this,  though,  invariably  precipitates  a 
brawl  with  the  "Low  Churchmen."  I 
well  remember  the  tempest  I  stirred  up 
when,  some  six  years  later,  I  begged  the 
use  of  an  altar  in  the  diocese  of  South 
Carolina,  where  I  could  offer  "Mass"  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  kind  bishop 
to  whom  at  this  time  I  was  subject.   One 

(  Conclusion 


would  have  imagined  that  the  "  Low 
Church"  rector  was  firmly  convinced  that 
I  was  plotting  arson  or  a  sacrifice  to  the 
devil.  "The  dead  are  in  the  hand  of  God, 
and  therefore  need  no  prayers."  Then  the 
living  must  indeed  be  in  the  hand  of  the 
devil  and  in  a  bad  way,  since  so  many 
prayers  are  needful  to  secure  their  welfare. 
But,  then,  why  sit  thus  and  think? 
*Tis  true  that  now  I  realize  it  was  the 
Holy  Spirit  paving  the  way  to  the  "land 
that  is  very  far  off,  where  I  was  to  behold 
the  King  in  His  beauty."  At  that  time, 
however,  it  only  called  up  spectres  that 
puzzled  or  terrified  me.  Better  far  con- 
template the  visions  limned  by  hope — 

whose   bright  faces 
Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me,  Hke  the  sun. 

Thus  wore  on  three  years,  so  filled  by 
temporal  questions  as  to  ways  and  means, 
and  the  petty  nastiness  of  which  only 
the  "unco  guid"  are  capable,  that,  after 
a  severe  illness,  aggravated  by  the  cease- 
less naggings  and  war-whoops  of  the 
"  insurgent  amazons,"  as  the  bishop 
characterized  them,  I  was  summoned  to 
the  See  city  by  his  lordship,  to  undertake 
the  cure  of  a  small  parish  on  the  out- 
skirts. Here  i  remained  only  about  six 
months,  when  my  vocal  chords  became 
badly  diseased  and  I  had  to  go  South. 
Suffice  it  t(^  say  that  in  this  little  parish 
I  again  ran  into  the  ritual  question.  The 
form  it  assumed  here  was  really  funny. 
Strenuous  objection  was  made  to  the  use 
of  candles  on  the  altar  at  the  celebration 
of  "Mass";  but  the  use  of  two  three- 
light  gas  brackets,  immediately  back  of 
the  altar,  was  entirely  unobjectionable, 
even  though  the  jets  were  turned  down 
to  about  the  size  of  a  candle  flame!  This 
was  the  final  straw.  I  had  by  this  time 
reached  that  state  of  apathy  where,  while 
I  can  not  say  that  I  suffered  fools  gladly, 
yet  I  tried  to  do  so  resignedly.  When 
each  drew  near  with  a  portentous  self- 
importance  to  expound  his  "  views,"  I  came 
to  reflect  with  Portia:  "God  made  him, 
and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  man." 

next  week. ) 
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Countess  Hiidegarde's  Secret. 


BY   S.   M.   CHRISTIAN. 


T  was  a  modest  country  hostelry, 
nestling  in  one  of  the  inner  folds 
of  a  Spanish  Sierra,  little  fre- 
"^^^^^  quented  by  travellers  of  note. 
To-night  its  air  of  sleepy  quiet  was  some- 
what disturbed.  A  subdued  bustle  had 
been  going  on  all  day;  soft  voices  had 
held  anxious  consultation  in  the  principal 
sleeping  room  of  the  posada,  where  a  fair 
young  form  lay  hushed  in  eternal  peace. 
Over  the  shadowed  couch  the  Angel  of 
Life  and  the  Angel  of  Death  had  that 
day  hovered;  and  when  the  sunset  glory 
was  robing  the  encircling  hills  in  crimson 
and  gold,  the  spirit  of  a  youthful  mother 
had  winged  its  flight  away  from  the  frail 
blossom  which  would  never  realize  its  loss. 

It  had  all  happened  so  unexpectedly ! 
A  week  previously  a  travelling  carriage 
drew  up  before  the  inn,  and  its  occu- 
pants —  two  ladies,  attended  by  a  few 
servants — desired  accommodation,  the  best 
that  could  be  had,  for  a  day  or  two. 
No  one  had  the  slightest  clue  as  to  their 
identity;  but  they  and  all  their  belongings 
bore  the  unmistakable  cachet  of  distinc- 
tion and  w^ealth;  and  mine  host  had 
called  forth  all  his  resources  in  their 
service.  The  elder  lady,  a  dame  of  haughty 
mien  and  determined  aspect,  was  evidently 
the  leading  powder.  Her  companion,  young, 
gentle,  and  exceedingly  beautiful,  seemed 
weary  and  (pyijt  of  spirits.  It  was,  in  truth, 
on  her.  account  that  the  wayside  halt  was 
made.  For  she  w^as  the  wife  of  one  of 
Germany's  proudest  nobles,  on  her  way 
to  the  ancestral  castle  of  Duke  Karl  of 
Altenwald,  her  husband,  accompanied  by 
her  elderly  sister-in-law",  the  Countess 
Hildegarde.,  who  ruled  as  with  a  rod  of 
Iron  the  girl-duchess  and  her  whole  suite. 

They  were  returning  from  a  short  visit 
to  the  young  Duchess'  native  place.  She 
had  craved  the  booHj   little  dreaming  it 


would  be  her  last  earthly  request,  h'or 
here,  in  this  lonely  mountain  village,  the 
shadow  of  death  unexpectedly  enveloped 
her,  and  here  her  babe  first  saw  the  light. 
In  that  hour  of  dismay  and  dire  confusion, 
the  Countess  Hildegarde  lost  nothing  of 
her  presence  of  mind.  vShe  issued  strict 
orders  that  the  incognito  in  which  they 
were  travelling  should  be  preserved.  She 
took  immediate  measures  tO'  apprise  the 
Duke,  her  brother,  of  what  had  occurred, 
and  assumed  personal  charge  of  the 
motherless  babe  until  further  attendance 
could  be  procured  from  the  nearest  town. 
In  this  last  task  she  allowed  of  no  assist- 
ance save  that  of  her  own  confidential 
attendant,  Walburga  Hoffman,  whose  one 
object  in  life  was  the  service  of  her  grim 
mistress. 

The  shades  of  night  were  closing  round 
the  inn,  and  stillness  reigned  unbroken. 
In  a  room  adjoining  that  where  the  dead 
Duchess  lay:  Countess  Hildegarde  and 
Walburga  were  deep  in  earnest  conver- 
sation. The  brow  of  the  Countess  was 
lowering;  her  aspect  more  forbidding 
than  ever. 

"It  is  as  I  say,"  she  repeated  in  tones 
of  anger:  "she  was  a  disappointment 
from  the  beginning.  Never  did  she  appre- 
ciate the  honor  of  being  allied  to  the 
House  of  xVltenwald;    and  now — " 

She  broke  off  abruptly,  glancing  fiercely 
in  the  direction  of  the  hastily-improvised 
cot  where  the  babe  lay  slumbering.  The 
waiting- woman  uttered  no  word.  vShe 
stood  with  her  eyes  riveted  on  her  mistress, 
her  hands  clenched. 

"Yes,  it  must  be  done,  and  at  once!" 
resumed  the  Countess.  "To-morrow  will 
be   too   late.     Go,  Walburga!" 

The  woman  drew  a  choking  breath, 
aim  ;st  a  gasp. 

'  The  Duke  may  marry  again,  gracious 
Ma  am,"  she  muttered  in  a  hoarse 
wh  ,  per, 

"  I  tell  you  he  will  never  marry  again," 
came  the  angry  retort.  "And  never  will 
I  allow  the  title  and  estates  to  pass  on 
to  the  hateful  Bernsteins.    Obey  me  you. 
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must,  Walburga,  and  without  further 
dallying." 

With  what  sounded  like  a  stifled  groan, 
the  tire-woman  turned  away.  They  were 
both,  mistress  and  maid,  unconscious 
survivals  of  Germanic  feudalism,  with 
its  imperious  exactions  and  unquestion- 
ing submission. 

A  few  moments  later  two  figures  were 
stealing  noiselessly  along  the  corridor 
leading  to  a  side  entrance  of  the  inn. 
This  part  of  the  house  had  been  entirely 
given  over  to  the  distinguished  guests; 
consequently  they  were  free  from  all 
observation.  The  Countess  undid  the 
fastenings  of  the  door  herself,  for  her 
attendant's  hands  were  engaged  with  some 
object  she  was  carrying;  and  Walburga, 
enveloped  in  a  mantle  and  closely  veiled, 
passed  out  into  the  night.  For  over  an 
hour  after  her  departure  Countess  Hilde- 
garde  remained  in  the  corridor,  at  times 
seated,  more  frequently  pacing  restlessly 
up  and  down.  That  midnight  hour,  with 
its  memories,  was  a  trying  ordeal  for  one 
with  a  guilty  secret.  At  length  three 
low  taps  were  given  gently  on  the  door, 
and  she  hastened  to  open  it.  Walburga 
entered  quickly;  her  face  was  ghastly, 
and  large  beads  of  mental  agony  were 
damp  on  her  brow. 

"Is  it  done?"  whispered .  the  Countess, 
hoarsely. 

"It  is  done,  Madam,"  returned  the 
woman,  in  the  same  tone;  "and  may 
God  and  she  who  lies  above  forgive  me 
this  night's  work!" 

At  an  early  hour  next  morning  the 
newly-engaged  attendants  arrived,  and 
the  ducal  infant  was  consigned  to  the 
care  of  a  competent  nurse.  A  fine,  healthy 
babe  he  was;  and  when,  a  day  later, 
the  Duke  of  Altenwald  appeared,  it  was 
evident  that  the  loss  of  his  wife  told 
very  little  against  his  joy  at  possessing 
an  heir.  It  was  what  he  and  his  sister 
had  ardently  desired,  for  weighty  family 
reasons.  Now  their  wish  was  gratified. 
This  child  would  be  moulded  to  their 
Qwn   ideas.     Undesirable    relations    wou.ld 


be  kept  at  bay.  A  week  later  all  traces 
of  the  foreign  visitors  at  the  little  Spanish 
hostel  had  disappeared.  Every  service 
rendered  had  been  munificently  rewarded. 
The  dead  and  the  living  had  been  borne 
to  arfother  land;  nothing  but  a  fleeting 
memory  remained. 

At  his  stately  castle  home,  the  young 
heir  of  the  Altenwald  throne  had  flour- 
ished,— somewhat  bronzed  as  became  his 
Spanish  descent,  handsome  of  counte- 
nance, strong  of  limb.  His  father's  intense 
family  pride  was  deeply  gratified  at  having 
so  goodly  a  representative.  The  Countess' 
attitude  toward  her  'nephew  was  rather 
peculiar.  When  complimentary  remarks 
were  passed  on  the  family  traits  noticeable 
in  the  boy,  or  on  his  resemblance  to  the 
Duke  (which,  truth  to  tell,  existed  only 
in  a  Hvely  imagination),  a  grim  smile 
would  appear  on  her  iron  countenance. 
And  when  some  hardy  spirits  went  so 
far  as  to  discover  a  likeness  to  herself, 
the  smile  developed  into  a  sarcastic 
laugh.  But  from  openly-expressed  criti- 
cism the  high  and  mighty  dame  was 
immune. 

Thus  things  went  on  for  a  few  years; 
then  the  unexpected  happened.  The  Duke 
married  again.  True,  the  Countess'  con- 
viction that  her  brother  would  never 
contract  a  second  marriage  would  have 
been  justified  had  he  been  free  to  follow 
•his  own  inclinations.  But  the  Emperor 
had  expressed  a  delicately-conveyed  desire 
to  honor  him  with  the  hand  of  an  impe- 
cunious princess  remotely  connected  with 
the  imperial  line,  and  to  hear  was  to  obey. 

Before  many  summers  had  passed  over 
the  sunny  head  of  the  heir  of  Altenwald, 
a  little  brother  was  sporting  by  his  side 
in  the  castle  gardens,  and  the  proud  father 
might  be  supposed  to  have  attained  the 
summit  of  his  desires.  And  in  reality 
he  had.  But  what  was  wrong  with  the 
Countess  Hildegarde?  Her  frame  of  mind 
toward  her  brother's  heir,  the  young  Duke 
Rudolph,  became  one  of  positive  dislike, 
scarcely  disguised.  As  the  boys  grew  into 
youth     and     manhood,     this     disposition 
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strengthened.  In  spite  of  carefully-instilled 
precept  and  training,  Rudolph  was  com- 
pletely free  from  hauteur  and  stiffness. 
In  his  twenty-second  year  he  was  a  fine, 
splendidly-formed  specimen  of  youthful 
manhood,  chivalrous  and  high-spirited, — 
a  striking  contrast  to  his  brother  Leopold, 
who  was  a  true  Altenwald,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  family  pride  and  self- 
importance.  On  him  the  Countess  looked 
with  favor.  He  was  the  type  of  all  she 
desired. 

But  not  all  her  favorite  nephew's  per- 
fections could  allay  the  anguish  which 
for  years  was  eating  into  the  heart  of 
that  proud,  self-contained  woman.  It  was 
telling  on  her  more  and  more  as  time 
went  on.  The  lines  deepened  in  her  face; 
a  sombre  melancholy  seemed  brooding 
constantly  over  her.  And  one  day  Wal- 
burga,  on  entering  her  room,  found  her 
lying  prostrate  on  her  couch,  a  prey  to 
convulsive  grief. 

"O  Walburga,"  she  wailed,  unclasping 
her  hands  from  before  her  face,  "my  sin 
has  found  me  out!  It  will  kill  me  if  I 
can  not  discover  some  way  to  make  atone- 
ment. Ah,  woe  is  me!"  She  wrung  her 
hands,  gazing  with  haggard  eyes  at  her 
terrified  attendant.  "I  must  see  her,"  she 
went  on.  "  I  must  bring  her  here,  and  do 
what  I  can  to  offer  her  some  reparation. 
It  is  the  only  means  I  can  devise." 

"Bring  her  here!"  faltered  the  other. 
"  O  Madam,  have  you  thought  on  the 
terrible  risk  of  such  a  step?" 

"  I  have  thought  of  it,  but  it  must  be 
faced.  I  tell  you,  Walburga,  her  mother 
stands  nightly  by  my  bed,  pointing  at 
me  with  accusing  gesture.  She  must  come 
here,  and  you  shall  be  the  one  to  bring 
her.  I  will  empower  you  to  claim  her, 
and  give  you  means  to  do  so.  Listen." 
And,  opening  a  private  drawer  of  her 
bureau,  she  took  from  it  a  bundle  of 
papers,  which,  after  detailed  instructions, 
she  handed  to  her  attendant. 

The  evening  of  that  same  day  the 
Countess  mentioned,  as  if  casually,  to 
the  family  circle  that  she  was  about  to 


provide  herself  with  a  companion,  whom 
her  confidential  attendant  had  been  dis- 
patched to  conduct  to  the  castle;  and  on 
the  following  morning  she  selected  a  small 
suite  of  rooms  for  the  lady's  use,  taking 
much  care  with  their  appointments  to 
the  general  surprise  of  the  household. 
Toward  evening  on  the  third  day,  as  the 
hour  of  the  stranger's  arrival  drew  near, 
the  Countess  seemed  possessed  by  an 
uncontrollable  agitation.  She  had  given 
orders  that  the  expected  guest  was  not 
to  be  conducted  to  her  presence  until  she 
had  somewhat  recovered  from  the  fatigue 
of  the  journey,  and  she  named  the  hour 
at    which    she    would    expect   to    see   her. 

Punctually  at  the  appointed  time  the 
newcomer  was  ushered  into  the  salon 
where  the  lady  awaited  her.  There  was 
a  pause  of  a  few  seconds  after  the  door 
had  softly  opened  and  closed;  then  the 
Countess,  looking  up  with  an  almost 
visible  effort  from  the  book  she  had  been 
endeavoring  to  read,  beheld  one  of  the 
fairest  visions  upon  which  her  eyes  had 
ever  rested.  A  young  girl  was  advancing 
slowly  toward  her.  Tall  and  slight,  she 
moved  with  easy  grace,  not  unmingled 
with  a  certain  youthful  dignity.  Her 
delicately-tinted  face,  with  its  soft  dark 
eyes  and  coronal  of  golden  hair,  revealed 
the  indwelling  of  a  pure,  noble  spirit; 
and  the  poise  of  the  small  head,  the  shape 
of  the  slender  hands  and  feet,  showed 
unmistakably  a  strain  of  gentle  blood. 
Instinctively  the  Countess  half  rose  from 
her  seat  as  the  girl  bent  low  before  her. 

"You  are  welcome!"  she  murmured  in 
a  low  tone.  "I  am  glad  to  see  you  are 
not  too  much  fatigued  by  your  long 
journey." 

Do  what  she  would,  she  could  not 
quite  control  her  voice  as  she  uttered  the 
commonplace  observations.  But  the  fact 
passed  unnoticed  by  the  young  stranger. 

"I  thank  you  sincerely.  Madam!"  she 
replied  in  gentle,  refined  accents.  "I  am 
not  in  the  least  tired,  and  am  ready  to 
enter  at  once  upon  whatever  duties  you 
piay  assign  me,"  __..-.' 
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"Your  duties  will  be  light  and,  I  hope, 
not  unpleasant.  I  will  ask  you  to  read 
for  me,  to  write  occasionally  for  me,  and 
to  accompany  me  on  my  walks  or  drives. 
Will  you  also  help  me  in  some  benevolent 
works  I  am  interested  in?" 

The  girl  signified  a  ready  assent.  She 
was  as  yet  far  too  inexperienced  to  be 
struck  by  the  almost  deprecatory  manner 
in  which  the  noble  dame  addressed  her. 

"Now  with  regard  to  your  name?" 
resumed  the  lady. 

"It  is  Estelle,  Madam.  I  know  no 
other." 

The  words  were  spoken  with  a  pathetic 
simplicity;  yet  the  Countess  winced  im- 
perceptibly, as  if  an  unexpected  blow  had 
been  dealt  her. 

"I  know, — I  know!"  she  said  hastily. 
"Well,  for  the  future  you  shall  be  known 
in  my  circle  as  Mademoiselle  de  Castro. 
It  is  a  name  of  which  you  may  be  proud." 

The  girl  bent  her  graceful  head.  She 
would  have  been  much  surprised  had  she 
known  that  the  name  bestowed  upon  her 
was  a  family  one  of  the  first  Duchess  von 
Altenwald. 

"And  now  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad 
to  retire  to  your  own  apartments  and 
take  a  little  rest." 

The  Countess  extended  her  hand,  which 
her  young  companion,  with  the  graceful 
custom  of  the  South,  carried  to  her  lips. 
She  then  withdrew. 

Left  alone,  Countess  Hildegarde  sank 
back  exhausted  on  her  cushions. 

^*It  was  almost  more  than  I  could  bear," 
she  niurmured.  "She  has  her  mother's 
^yes.  How  can  I  ever  meet  those  eyes 
^^y  after  day?" 

U. 

The  golden  sunlight  of  a  summer  morn- 
i^ng  was  flooding  earth  and  sky  as  Estelle, 
on  the  day  after  hex  arrival,  mad^  her 
way  through  the  castle  gardens  into  the 
picturesque  woodlands  surrounding  the 
domain.  It  was  a  revelation  of  Nature 
in  her  loveliest  aspect  to  the  ;^un§  firli 
5^nd    she    wandered    for    n^    consid^ra^ljlt^ 

SWP,  tUtQUgjU  the  gre^n  m^?es  of  \^^ 


forest,  drinking  in  the  beauty  that  sur- 
rounded her.  Quite  a  long  space  of  time 
passed  before  she  realized  that  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  retrace  her  steps. 
This  was  no  easy  matter,  as  the  wood 
was  'crossed  and  recrossed  by  a  network 
of  mossy  paths,  leading  in  every  direction. 
She  selected  one  of  these;  but  it  brought 
her  to  the  brink  of  a  mountain  stream 
flowing  down  the  wooded  hillside,  and 
traversed  by  a  narrow  rustic  bridge.  No, 
this  was  not  the  right  path. 

She  paused  in  perplexity,  when  the 
sound  of  footsteps  fell  upon  her  ear,  and^ 
looking  round,  she  saw  two  young  men 
approaching  from  the  other  .side.  They 
were  swinging  rapidly  down  the  hill,  and, 
judging  from  their  hunting  costume  and 
guns  slung  over  their  shoulder,  were 
returning  from  a  shooting  expedition. 
They  were  the  Duke  Rudolph  and  his 
brother.  Both  saw  and  recognized  their 
aunt's  dame  de  compagnie.  But  the  younger 
brother  passed  on  unheeding.  She  was 
only  a  dependent,  utterly  beneath  the 
exalted  notice  of  a  Von  Altenwald.  Duke 
Rudolph,  however,  with  the  kindly  con- 
sideration which  was  one  of  his  char- 
acteristics, divined  the  situation,  and 
hastened  to  come  to  the  young  stranger's 
aid.  With  a  few  strides,  he  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  addressed  Estelle  in  a  manner 
at  once  respectful  and  cordial. 

"  I  see  you  have  lost  your  way.  Made- 
moiselle. If  you  will  allow  me,  I  shall  have 
much  pleasure  in  setting  you  right." 

The  off'er  was  gratefully  accepted,  and 
the  young  people  set  out  on  their  home- 
ward walk. 

"What  magnificent  woods  these  are!" 
remarked  Estelle.  "  We  have  not  this 
fresh  green  verdure  in  Spain." 

^'Ah,  you  come  from  Spain?"  said 
P,uke  Rudolph,  with  interest. 

"  Yes.  My  whole  life  has  been  spent 
^here.  But  indeed  I  do  not  know  very 
much  9f  the  country." 

Rudolpth  glanced  at  his  fair  young  com-. 
paaiQttx   She  did  not  look  like  a  Spaniard^ 

^Q^pt  tQ^  ]m  4^^^  V.quM  ^y^^.^ 
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"You  see,"  she  continued,  with  simj^le 
directness,  "  I  have  been  brought  up  in 
a  convent.  I  have  known  no  otlier  home. 
My  only  friends  are  the  good,  kind  Sisters, 
who  made  me  as  happy  as  possible  while 
I  was  with  them.  But  I  was  anxious  to 
becom.e  acquainted  with  the  world  outside 
my  convent  home;  and  when  Reverend 
Mother  asked  me  if  I  would  go  to  jMadanie 
la  Comtesse  as  her  companion,  I  at  once 
consented." 

"  Indeed  I  am  sure  my  aunt  will  be 
only  too  happy  to  have  you  with  her," 
said  the  young  Duke,  in  his  kindly  way. 
He  was  deeply  touched  by  what  he  had 
just  heard.  This  fair  young  creature,  so 
friendless,  so  unprotected,  appealed  to  all 
that  was  best  in  his  nature,  and  evoked 
a  chivalrous  feeling  in  his  heart.  And  as 
the  days  went  by  what  he  saw  of  her  deep- 
ened those  first  impressions.  It  was  not 
alone  her  beauty  he  admired,  but  the 
sweet,  pure  mind  that  animated  and 
ennobled  it.  There  was  about  her  also  a 
gentle  dignity,  an  innate  distinction, 
which  was  remarkable  in  a  young  girl 
who  had  led  so  secluded  a  life.  vShe  fitted 
into  her  new  existence  as  if  "to  the 
manner  born,"  with  unstudied  and  un- 
affected ease.  In  short,  before  many 
months  had  passed  Duke  Rudolph  had 
discovered  in  this  unknown  maiden  one 
whom  he  could  both  love  and  reverence; 
one  whose  affection,  if  he  could  win  it, 
would  be  the  guiding  star  of  his  life. 

In  the  castle  library,  one  evening,  late 
that  same  year,  the  Duke  von  Altenwald 
and  his  elder  son  were  having  a  stormy 
interview. 

"I  repeat  what  I  have  already  said!" 
cried  the  Duke,  in  a  furious  tone.  ''Never 
shall  you  obtain  my  consent  to  marry  this 
girl.  You  have  already  given  me  trouble 
enough  with  your  quixotic  ideas  on 
various  points,  but  on  thi^s  subject  I  am 
inexorable." 

"There  is  no  need  \a  h^  so,"  said  his 
son,  quietly.  "Mader^ip^le  d^^f^tro  has 
refused  absolutely  U^  ip,arry  m^"  ^e — " 

"What!"  vocifer^ted'^the  X>uke,     "Re^. 


fused    to    marry    the    heir    of    Altenwald! 
You  are  making  some  mistake." 

"  I  am  making  no  mistake,  father.  vShe 
refused  me,— first,  on  the  score  of  my 
religion;  then,  when  she  learned  that  I 
had  become  a  Catholic — " 

"A  Catholic!    Do  I  hear  aright?" 

"  I  have,  thank  God,  had  the  happiness 
of  being  received  into  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church!"  continued  the  young  Duke, 
steadily.  "  I  found  out  years  ago  that  the 
cold  tenets  of  Lutheranism  could  never 
satisfy  the  wants  of  my  soul,  but  it  was 
only  lately  I  had  the  courage  to  act  up 
to  my  convictions.  Still,  Mademoiselle  de 
Castro  refused  to  become  my  wife,  from 
the  generous  motive  that  such  a  marriage 
would  injure  my  interests.  But  that 
obstacle  I  can  overcome." 

"Indeed?"  The  Duke,  almost  speechless 
with  anger,  could  only  utter  this  sarcastic 
comment. 

"Listen,  father!  You  know  that  you 
have  never  been  satisfied  with  me  as 
future  representative  of  our  house;  neither 
has  my  Aunt  Hildegarde;  and  I  know 
well  that  I  am  not  suited  to  uphold  its 
traditions  and  spirit.  I  have  other  aspira- 
tions, other  aims.  Now,  Leopold  is  an 
ideal  Von  Altenwald.  He  would  realize 
all  your  expectations.  What  I  purpose  is 
to  renounce  my  heirship  in  his  favor.  I 
will  be  quite  content  with  whatever  you 
would  allot  me.  Think  over  my  plan, 
father;  but  never  doubt  my  filial  affec- 
tion and  loyalty."  And  Rudolph,  with  an 
expression  of  firmness,  yet  respect,  quitted 
the  apartment. 

The  Duke's  first  act  was  to  repair  to 
the  salon  of  the  Countess  Hildegarde. 
To  his  amazement,  she  received  his  intel- 
ligence in  a  way  that  completely  dis- 
concerted him.  A  look  of  relief,  almost 
of  thankfulness,  stole  over  her  face  as 
^he  listened. 

"Oh,  let  it  be,  Karl!"  she  said  when 
the  Duke  had  ended.  "Allow  Rudolph 
%o  carry  out  his  project.  We  all  know 
that  Leopold  is  far  better  suited  to  be 
ihe  hm  of  Altenwald,  And,  in  order  that 
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your  — that  Rudolph  may  not  marry  a 
portionless  bride,  I  myself  will  dower 
her  as  becomes  her  station — her  future 
station,  I  should  say." 

"And,  in  Heaven's  name,  who,  may 
I  ask,  is  this  girl  who  seems  to  "have 
bewitched  you  all?" 

"Who  is  she?"  said  the  Countess.  "Who 
is  she?"  she  repeated,  fixing  on  the  Duke 
a  look  so  strange,  so  unfathomable,  that 
he  marvelled.  Whatever  she  might  have 
been  about  to  say  died  on  her  lips,  as 
at  that  moment  the  door  opened  ana 
Estelle  herself  appeared  on  the  threshold. 
"Pardon,  Madam!"  she  murmured, 
and  was  about  to  retire,  but  stopped  on 
seeing  the  Duke  advance  toward  her, 
evidently  about  to  address  her. 

For  a  moment  the  two  confronted  each 
other  in, silence.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
haughty  noble  had  taken  any  notice  of 
the  young  dependent.  Now  he  seemed 
ready  to  vent  upon  her  some  of  his  deep 
displeasure;  but,  meeting  the  clear  glance 
of  those  luminous  eyes,  he  paused,  appar- 
ently struck  with  astonishment,  almost 
awe, 

"Good  heavens!"  he  muttered.  Then, 
with  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  for  which 
he  was  utterly  unable  to  account,  he 
grasped  the  girl's  hand,  saying: 

"Mademoiselle,  I  ask  you  to  make 
Rudolph  happy,  and  to  become  a  daughter 
to  me." 

Some  weeks  have  passed  ^ince  that 
strange  scene  in  the  Countess'  salon.  It 
is  the  eve  of  Estelle's  wedding  day,  and 
surely  a  fairer  bride  never  graced  the 
stately  home  of  the  Von  Altenwalds; 
while  Rudolph,  with  his  handsome  pres- 
ence and  manly  bearing,  wearing  "the 
white  flower  of  a  blameless  life,"  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  her.  It  is  toward 
the  sunset  hour.  The  Countess  Hilde- 
garde,  seated  by  the  open  window  in  her 
room,  is  carefully  perusing  a  written 
document,  signed  with  her  own  name. 
This  she  places  in  a  parchment  envelope 
addressed  to  "  Estelle  de  Castro,  Countess 


Rudolph  von  Altenwald,"  with  a  sub- 
scription: "To  be  opened  only  after  my 
death." 

What  is  there  in  these  closely-written 
sheets  to  cause  the  anguish  depicted  on 
the 'aged  lady's  face?  Let  them  tell  their 
own  tale. 

"To  you,  my  dear  child,"  so  the  letter, 
runs,  "  I  offer  this  tardy  act  of  justice, 
asking  you  to  forgive,  if  you  can,  the 
wrong  done  you  by  my  blind  and  cruel 
pride.  Know,  Estelle,  that  you  are  no 
nameless  orphan.  You  are,  in  your  own 
right,  the  Countess  Estelle  von  Altenwald, 
my  brother's  first-born  child.  Twenty-two 
years  ago  you  were  born  in  the  mountain 
village  of  Almazan,  iii  Spain.  I  was  the 
only  member  of  our  family  with  your 
mother  at  the  time,  and  she  died  immedi- 
ately after  your  birth.  My  anger  at  finding 
that  an  heir  was  not  born  to  my  brother 
knew  no  bounds.  It  urged  me  on  to  my 
crime,  and  blinded  me  to  its  consequences. 
A  few  days  previously  I  had  noticed  a 
case  of  great  distress.  In  a  cottage  near 
the  village  a  young  mother  had  died, 
leaving  a  babe  a  few  days  old.  He  was 
doubly  orphaned,  as  his  father  also  was 
dead,  and  his  only  living  relative  was  his 
aged  grandfather.  The  family,  though 
poverty-stricken,  bore  a  stainless  repu- 
tation, and  the  babe  was  healthy  and 
strong. 

"The  night  of  your  mother's  death  I 
forced  my  confidential  attendant,  Wal- 
burga  Hoffman,  to  take  you,  a  helpless 
infant,  and  deposit  you  at  the  door  of 
the  convent  that  stood  a  little  outside 
the  village.  Having  rung  the  bell,  she 
watched  from  a  distance  until  she  saw  a 
Sister  open  the  door,  and  lift  you  tenderly 
in  her  arms,  with  an  exclamation  of  pity. 
Then  she  hastened  to  the  cottage  I  have 
mentioned,  and  with  no  great  difficulty 
induced  the  grandfather  of  the  orphaned 
babe  to  resign  it  to  her,  solemnly  asserting 
that  every  care  should  be  taken  of  it, 
and  bestowing  a  large  sum  of  money. 
.That  child  then  took  your  place,  and  is 
ftow  known   as  Rudolph  yon  Altenwald ._ 
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Meanwhile  I  did  not  altogether  abandon 
you.  I  forwarded  regularly,  and  anony- 
mously, money  for  the  maintenance  of 
'Estelle,'  which  name  I  had  affixed  to 
your  clothing.  When  I  dispatched  Wal- 
burga  to  bring  you  here,  L  gave  her  papers 
alluding  to  these  particulars.  It  was  this 
which  induced  your  Reverend  Mother 
to  entrust  you  to  me.  I  hailed  with  joy 
the  idea  of  your  marriage  with  Rudolph, 
and  used  all  my  influence  to  favor  his 
projects  with  your  father.  The  night  that 
the  Duke  first  spoke  to  you  in  my  salon, 
he  saw  the  resemblance  to  your  mother 
in  your  eyes.  Doubtless  it  was  that,  and 
the  voice  of  Nature  asserting  itself,  which 
caused  him  to  yield. 

"And  now,  my  child,  I  have  told  you  all. 
But  I  can  not  humble  myself  so  far  as 
to  acknowledge  my  guilt  before  the  world. 
Not  until  the  grave  has  closed  over  my 
misery  must  the  truth  be  made  known 
and  full  justice  done  you.  Not  for  long 
shall  you  wait,  Estelle.  I  am  old  and 
broken,  and  my  punishment  is  more  than 
I  can  bear." 

Such  is  the  strange  revelation  made 
by  the  Countess  Hildegarde  von  Alten- 
wald, — a  sad  record  of  sin  and  its  bitter 
fruit.  But  the  anguish  which  it  rexeals 
may  yet  be  assuaged;  for  P^stelle,  with 
the  tender  charity  of  a  pure  heart,  has 
determined  to  surround  the  declining 
years  of  her  whom  she  regards  as  her 
benefactress  with  filial  love  and  care. 
And  it  may  well  be  that,  attracted  by  her 
gentle  virtue,  and  enlightened  by  the  grace 
which  ever  awaits  an  humble  prayer, 
the  ag^d  lady  may  find  in  the  one  True 
Fold  peace,  comfort,  and  strength  for 
her  starved   soul. 

Charity  seeks  to  smooth  down  the 
rough  places  of  living,  to  bridge  the  chasms 
of  human  sin  and  folly,  to  find  the  heart- 
hungry,  to  give  strength  to  the  struggling, 
to  be  tender  with  human  weakness;  and, 
greatest  of  all,  it  means  obeying  the 
divine  injunction:    "Judge  not." 

'- — WilliOftn  George  Jordan. 


Home  Talks  and  Other  Talks. 


BY    LOUISA    MAY    D.\LTt)i\. 

For  oft  when  on    my  couch    I   lie 
In   vacant  or   in  pensive  mood, 

They  flash  upon   that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  sohtude; 

And  then   my  heart  with   pleasure   fills. 

And  dances  with   the  daffodils. 

—Wordsuorlli. 

V. — The  Bliss  of  Solitude. 

BE  who  has  not  cultivated  the  love 
of  solitude  has  missed  a  blessing. 
And  so  many  have  not!  Every  possible 
excuse  for  assembling  ourselves  together 
is  utilized.  One  would  think  that  man 
was  but  a  gregarious  animal,  that  he  had 
no  problems  to  work  out  in  silence,  that 
to  be  a  fraction  of  a  mob  was  highly 
desirable,  and  that  the  apex  of  misfortune 
dwelt    in    a    scantily    peopled    retirement. 

The  real  life,  however,  is  something: 
different  from  a  picnic,  and  more  en- 
nobling than  a  day  at  Coney  Island,  and 
contains  pleasures  that  are  to  the  pro- 
miscuous herding  of  individuals  like  the 
serene  progress  of  a  fixed  star  to  the 
erratic  motions  of  a  swarm  of  fireflies. 
But  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  go  in 
droves,  —  not  like  a  peaceful  flock  of 
sheep  quietly  grazing  upon  a  hillside,  but 
as  a  wild  lot  of  Texas  cattle  indulge  in 
a  hilarious  stampede. 

The  world  would  be  vastly  poorer  if 
now  and  then  a  man  or  woman  had 
not  withdrawn  from  it  and  dwelt  with 
the  images  of  fancy,  or  found  poetic 
similes  in  Nature's  lonely  haunts,  or 
solved  vexed  problems  with  no  nearer 
neighbors  than  the  forest  pines. 

I  wTite  upon  the  birthday  of  Haw- 
thorne, well  beloved  by  all  who  lose  them- 
selves in  the  land  where  the  dreamers 
dwell;  and  I  wonder  what  would  have 
become  of  the  impulse  to  write  his 
wonderful  romances  if  he  had  been  fond 
of  golf  or  belonged  to  a  yacht  club, 
"I  like  to  live  in  Concord,"  he  said, 
"because  I  never  meet  any  one  when  I 
go  to  the  post  office."    His  love  of  seclu- 
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sion  was  genuine;  but  that  of  Tlioreau, 
his  CO- villager  —  well,  I  have  always  had 
an  idea  (heretical,  perhaps,  in  a  literary 
way)  that  Thoreau  was  something  of  a 
poseur.  The  wood  of  Walden  is  classic 
ground,  because  it  was  there  he  dwelt 
and  wrote;  but  I  fancy  that  he  would 
have  secretly  enjoyed  a  friendly  chat 
on  the  way  for  his  mail.  An  old  man 
of  Concord  was  very  emphatic  when  he 
said  to  me: 

"  Dave  Thoreau  was  a  good  deal  of  a 
humbug." 

"Dave?"    I   asked   in   surprise. 

"Yes,  Dave.  Nobody  called  him  Henry 
till  he  got  famous.  Well,  Dave  could 
write  books,  and  he  could  eat  like  a 
thrasher,  too;  though  he  pretended  he 
lived  on  next  to  nothing.  '  Miss '  Emerson 
always  set  the  dinner  table  for  him; 
for  he  was  likely  to  pop  in  hungry  as 
a*  bear." 

As  a  solitary,  Thoreau  did  not  belong 
to  Hawthorne's  class;  but  admirers  of 
his  inimitable  books  do  not  begrudge  him 
his  somewhat  dramatic  sojourns  at  the 
Walden  hut,  or  his  dinners  at  "Miss" 
Emerson's   hospitable    board. 

These  are  but  two  of  a  host  who  could 
not  have  been  authors  if  they  had  not 
been  semi-recluses.  The  inward  eye  can 
not  see  if  the  ears  are  assailed  by  too 
many  voices.  Wordsworth  might  not 
have  had  a  mental  picture  of  the  never- 
ending  line  of  daffodils  if  the  trolley  cars 
had  passed  his  cottage. 

All  whose  solitude  is  brightened  by 
the  inward  vision  do  not  see  the  same 
things.  The  artist  beholds  objects  whose 
form  and  color  charm;  the  youth  sees 
a  winding  road  of  earthly  glory  stretching 
before  him;  the  maiden,  a  home  where 
she  will  reign  supreme;  the  old  man  gazes 
Upon  the  beings  he  has  known  and  lost; 
^he  saint  has  visions  of  Jerusalem  the 
Golden. 

Each  one  of  us,  no  matter  how  we  crowd 
together,  must  Hv^  tmto  himself.  We  are 
born  alone;  we  spend  our. lives  on  little 
islands  of  existence;    w^  go  pne  by  one 


into  the  Great  Silence.  Hut  until  the  last 
curtain  falls  we  can  keep  the  inward 
vision:    the  bHss  of  solitude  will  remain. 

"When  alone,  then  am  I  least  alone," 
remarked  a  wise  one  of  old  whom  the 
Philosopher  is  fond  of  quoting;  and  my 
friend  went  on  to  say,  "  I  do  not  remember 
a  moment  that  has  been  made  unhappy 
by  loneliness."  The  Philosopher  was  not 
gifted  with  exceptional  circumstances.  We 
may  do  what  he  achieved,  if  we  will. 

Of  course  it  would  be  a  dreary  world 
if  we  all  shut  ourselves  away  from  it;  but 
do  not  let  us  blame  those  who  can  find 
happiness  no  other  way.  The  right  to 
seclusion  is  a  legitimate  one.  "  Love  your 
neighbor,  but  do  not  take  down  your 
hedge."  And  if  he  wishes  to  build  a  wall 
around  his  garden — and  I  hope  he  does, — 
let  him  build  it.  Even  if,  sometimes,  you 
find  his  door  closed,  do  not  mind.  He  may 
be  inventing  a  flying  machine  or  writing 
a  sonnet.  If  he  is  but  gazing  at  daffodils 
with  the  inward  eye,  he  has  the  right  to 
do  it  unmolested;  and  you  can  lock  your 
own  dQor  and  gaze  at  daffodils,  too,  if 
you  desire.  Friendly  human  intercourse 
is  a  necessity  with  the  average  mundane 
biped;  but  if  there  be  those  who,  behind 
a  hedge,  see  visions  and  dream  dreams, 
do  not  cavil  or  complain.  They  may  be 
storing  up  wealth  that  you  will  some  day 
inherit. 


He  is  the  Light  of  the  world;  it  is 
therefore  in  Him,  by  Him,  and  for  Him 
that  we  ought  to  be  enlightened  and 
illuminated.  He  is  the  Tree  of  desire^ 
under  whose  shadow  we  ought  to  refresh 
ourselves.  He  is  the  living  Well  of  Jacob, 
in  which  we  may  wash  away  all  our  stains. 
In  fine,  as  little  children  by  hearing 
their  mothers  talk,  and  by  tlieir  childish 
prattle  with  them,  learn  at  length  to 
speak  their  language;  so  we,  by  keeping 
close  to  our  Saviour  in  meditation,  and 
observing  His  words,  actions,  and  ^-ffec- 
tions,  shall  by  means  of  His  grace  learr^ 
to  speak,  act  and  will  like  Him. 

— Si.  Fr<incis  de  Sales.^ 
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The  Clontibret  Consecration  to  Our  Lady. 

r^LONTlBRET  is  a  parish  in  the 
^^^  diocese  of  Clogher  and  in  the  County 
Monaghan,  Ireland.  (It  is  not  pronounced 
as  a  dactyl  but  as  an  amphibrach,  with 
the  stress  of  the  voice  laid  on  the  middle 
syllable,  tib.)  It  has  figured  once  at  least 
in  Irish  history;  for  one  of  the  two  priests 
indicted  with  O'Connell  in  the  State  Trials 
of  1844  was  Father  Thomas  Tierney,  P.  P. 
of  Clontibret.  It  is  linked  with  the 
following  congregational  act  of  consecra 
tion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  because  this 
formulary  was  used  for  the  first  time  at 
a  mission  given  by  Jesuit  Fathers  in 
Clontibret,  in  May,  19 12.  Perhaps,  with 
sundry  modifications,  it  may  be  employed 
on  similar  occasions  elsewhere. 

Its  reference  to  the  Irish  fondness  for 
the  name  of  Mary  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  little  incident.  The  first  who  bore  the 
title  of  Lady  Emly  (of  Tervoe,  Limerick) 
was  a  pious  French  lady.  Bertha  de 
Montigny.  She  gave  her  only  daughter 
the  name  of  Mary.  Some  Protestant  lady 
expressed  to  a  Catholic  friend  surprise 
that  she  had  not  preferred  her  own  pretty 
name  of  Bertha.  "Oh,  no!"  said  the  Cath- 
olic lady.  "  We  Catholics  must  always  have 
a  Mary  in  the  family."  It  has  often  been 
put  forward  as  a  proof  of  the  Irish  rev- 
erence for  the  name  of  Mary  that  in  the 
their  language  it  is  spelled  and  pronounced 
differently  when  applied  to  the  Mother  of 
God,  and  when  applied  to  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Erin.  No  other  language  has 
shown  such  delicacy  of  devotion. 
*** 

O  Blessed  Virgin.  Mary,  Mother  of  Ood 
and  Queen  of  Heaven,  we  come  to  con- 
secrate ourselves  to  you  forever.  We  bless 
and  thank  your  Divine  Son,  onr  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  for  having  given 
you,  His  own  beloved  Mother,  to  be  our 
mother  also.  Look  down  on  us  with  a 
mother's  love,  and  bestow  upon  us  a 
mother's  blessing.  We  are  grieved  to  the 
heart  for  having  so  often  shown  ourselves 


unworthy  to  be  called  your  children,  for 
having  so  often  offended  our  good  and 
merciful  God.  Pray  for  us,  O  Holy  Mary, 
that  henceforth  we  may  hate  sin  as  the 
deadliest  and  worst  of  evils,  that  we  may 
practise  the  virtues  and  perform  the  duties 
of  our  state;  and  that  we  may  thus  live, 
as  we  hope  to  die,  in  the  grace  and  favor 
of  Almighty  God. 

Give  us  your  blessing,  O  Immaculate 
Queen  of  Heaven!  Bless  our  dear  native 
land,  that  it  may  continue  to  be  forever, 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  the  most 
Catholic  land  on  the  face  of  God's  earth — 
most  faithful  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
Pope,  most  devoted  to  you,  O  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  fondest  of  your  name,  of  your 
"Hail  Mary,"  of  your  Litany,  and  of  your 
Rosary.  Bless,  then,  we  implore  you,  our 
country,  our  diocese,  our  parish.  Bless 
our  bishop  and  our  priests.  Bless  us  all, 
young  and  old,  priests  and  people.  Bless 
all  our  homes,  that  each  family  may  in 
virtue  and  peace  and  mutual  love  resemble 
the  Holy  Family  of  Nazareth.  Bless  our 
children,  who  have  all  the  dangers  of  life 
before  them,  that  they  may  avoid  all  the 
occasions  of  sin,  and  may  purify  and 
strengthen  their  souls  by  the  constant 
and  frequent  use  of  the  holy  sacraments 
of  Confession  and  Communion.  Bless  also 
our  temporal  concerns,  that  they  may 
turn  to  the  good  of  our  souls.  Bless  our 
crops  and  our  cattle,  and  any  other  means 
we  may  be  able  to  use  for  our  support; 
that,  by  industry  and  temperance,  we 
may  keep  ourselves  and  those  who  depend 
upon  us  in  that  degree  of  comfort  which 
God  wishes  us  to  enjoy  according  to  our 
condition  in  life. 

Thus  may  we,  O  Blessed  Mother,  spend 
the  days  of  our  mortal  life  in  peace  as 
your  faithful  children;  and  thus  may  we 
at  the  end  die  a  happy  Christian  death, 
fortified  by  the  Last  Sacraments,  and 
sustained  by  all  the  consolations  with 
which  our  holy  religion  helps  the  dying. 
Pray  for  us  in  that  hour  of  death,  O  Holy 
Mother  of  God,  as  we  implore  you  to  do 
in  every   "Hail   Mary"   which  we  repeat. 
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Pray  for  us  now;  but,  above  all,  pray 
for  us  then  in  our  dying  hour,  that  so 
it  may'  be  well  with  us  when  we  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  your  Divine 
Son,  our  Lord  and  our  Redeemer,  who, 
with  God  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
liveth  and  reigneth,  God,  forever  and 
forever.    Amen.  M.  R. 


Catholic  Books  x^.   Books  by  Catholic 
Authors. 


^  J  ^HE  number  of  secular  publishers  on 
■^  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  willing  to 
bring  out  distinctively  Catholic  books  is 
still  very  small.  The  simple  reason  is  that 
only  in  exceptional  cases  do  such  books 
meet  with  success.  A  novelist,  more  par- 
ticularly, may  show  himself  to  be  an 
agnostic,  a  Protestant  of  any  denomina- 
tion, an  indifferentist,  an  infidel,  or  an 
anti-Catholic;  but  no  matter  how  high 
his  reputation  may  be,  or  how  many 
successful  books  he  has  produced,  the 
publishers  are  sure  to  take  alarm  if  his 
work  shows  him  to  be  a  Catholic.  It  often 
happens  that  otherwise  very  desirable 
manuscripts  are  declined  for  this  reason. 
If  Catholics  were  a  reading  class  —  they 
certainly  are  not  —  things  would  be  dif- 
ferent. Being  as  they  are,  one  can 
not  blame  publishers  for  discriminating 
against  productions  unlikely  to  appeal 
to  what  is  called  the  general  public — the 
non-Catholic  public.  Nor  are  Catholic 
authors^  who  depend  upon  their  pens 
for  a  living  to  be  blamed  for  producing 
the  kind  of  books  that  are  most  in 
demand,  —  provided,  of  course,  that  they 
are  in  no  wise  salacious  or  irreligious. 
One  should  neither  be  surprised  nor 
offended  to  find  books  by  Catholic  authors 
•colorless  as  regards  religion  when  they 
bear  the  imprint  of  secular  publishers. 

It  is  quite  another  matter,  however, 
when  such  books  are  "taken  over"  by 
Catholic  firms,  "printers  to  the  Holy 
Apostolic  See"  sometimes,  and,  perhaps 
to     the     sincere    regret    of    the    authors, 


exploited  as  Catholic  publications.  This 
practice  has  become  too  common,  and  wc 
are  glad  that  attention  has  been  called 
to  it.  Because,  in  reviewing  a  recent  novel 
coming  from  Catholic  publishers,  America 
informed  its  readers  that,  although  written 
by  a  Catholic  author,  the  book  had  no 
trace  from  cover  to  cover  of  anything 
distinctively  Catholic,  and  therefore  was 
not  entitled  to  be  classed  as  a  Catholic 
book,  our  contemporary  has  been  accused 
of  narrowness,  and  of  demanding  that, 
in  the  work  of  Catholic  novelists,  devo- 
tions and  doctrines  be  sprinkled  over 
every  chapter.  Needless  to  say,  our  con- 
temporary never  made  such  a  demand. 
The  narrowness  is  on  the  side  of  its  critics. 
In  the  case  of  the  novel  referred  to,  the 
question  is  not  of  the  prominence  but  of 
the  utter  absence  of  anything  Catholic. 
The  author  was  probably  constrained  to 
render  her  work  colorless;  and  she  did 
so,  more  thoroughly,  we  think,  than  was 
necessary  to  satisfy  either  her  original 
publishers  or  the  general  public.  The 
trouble  arose,  however,  from  representing 
this  novel  as  a  Catholic  book. 

If  the  effect  should  be  to  dissuade  our 
publishers  from  exploiting  such  works 
as  Catholic,  the  incident  is  not  to  be  re- 
gretted. As  a  reviewer  in  America  well 
says:  "The  Catholic  seal  dignifies  a  book 
and  should  not  be  accorded  lightly;  and 
no  novel  has  a  right  to  it  which  carefully 
excludes  from  its  pages  persons  and  things 
Catholic.  . . .  We  think  a  Catholic  who  can 
write  will  write  best  if  he  writes  naturally 
and  lets  his  characters  act,  talk,  and 
think  in  his  books  as  he  would  have  them 
do  in  life — our  Catholic  writers  of  widest 
reputation  have  done*  so, — but  that  is  a 
matter  of  individual  choice.  Should  he 
choose  otherwise,  and  decide  to  exclude 
from  his  writings  Catholic  customs, 
manners,  doctrines,  practices,  and  per- 
sonages, he  may  produce  good  and  useful 
works,  but  he  may  not  call  them  Cath- 
olic, and  neither  may  the  conscientious 
critic," — nor,  let  us  add,  the  conscientious 
publisher. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

Judge  Marcus  Kavanagh,  of  the  Chicago 
Superior  Court,  holds  that  very  much 
of  the  disrespect  for  law  arises  from  the 
archaic  and  cumbersome  machinery  with 
which  its  administration  is  burdened. 
The  public  might  as  well  be  made  to 
understand,  he  says,  that  the  lawyers 
can  not  be  depended  upon  to  afford  relief. 
Judge  Kavanagh  believes  that  there 
should  be  injected  into  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  plain,  common-sense 
business  methods.  He  believes,  too,  that 
jurors  should  do  their  part  in  enforcing 
the  law  without  sentiment  or  preju- 
dice; that  at  the  same  time  the  child 
is  taught  his  moral  and  religious  duties, 
love  of  country  and  veneration  of  parents. 
he  should  learn  respect  for  the  law, — but 
the  law  must  first  be  made  worthy  of  the 
respect  of  child  and  man.  "This  is  simple 
teaching,"  remarks  the  editor  of  Collier's 
Weekly, — -"so  simple  that  it  may  seem 
difficult  to  the  calloused  mind.  But  when 
a  judge  of  a  high  court  expounds  this 
kind  of  doctrine  as  one  of  the  solutions 
of  a  bad  situation,  it  will  at  least  have 
some  moral  effect." 


In  a  recent  article  published  in  the 
London  Universe  the  declaration  was 
made  that  Russia  is  "the  deadliest  enemy 
of  the  Church."  Apropos  of  which  a  non- 
Catholic,  who  says  he  has  been  "behind 
the  scenes"  in  home  and  foreign  affairs 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  writes: 

You  are  quite  right  in  describing  Russia  as 
the  deadliest  enemy  of  the  Catholics.  .  .  .  And 
England  is  Russia's  abject  slave.  The  machina- 
tions of  the  late  Pobiedonostzeff  against  the 
Church  of  Rome  were  begun  many  years  ago; 
it  was  part  of  those  machinations  to  entangle 
England  in  the  conspiracy,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  effect  this  with  ease,  owing  to  the  gullible 
character  of  the  British  public  in  general  and 
of  our  British  statesmen  in  particular,  not  to 
mention  his  hired  spies  and  agents  —  English 
as  well  as  Russian  —  moving  in  the  highest 
possible  ranks  of  life  and  "spheres  of  influ- 
ence," and  in  other  ranks  and  professions  also. 


England  is  also  become  "Russianized"  in 
rehgion,  morality,  and  police,  as  well  as  in 
politics.  It  is  no  secret  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
alliance  between  the  Established  Church  of 
England  and  that  of  Russia, — -an  unholy  alli- 
ance, because  the  Church  of  Russia  has  counte- 
nanced Spiritualism  and  other  "isms"  strictly 
forbidden  by  the  \\^ord  of  God;  aye,  and 
even  "Satanism."  Everybody  knows  that  the 
Czar  and  his  mother  have  sinfully  encouraged 
these  outrageous  violations  of  the  divine  law. 
Everybody  knows,  too,  that  the  cunning 
Pobiedonostzeff  created  the  Czar  supreme  si)ir- 
itual  head  of  the  Buddhists  throughout  the 
world  by  means  C)f  Russia's  agents  in  Thibet, 
China,  India,  and  Burmah;  bul  everybody 
does  not  know  that  this  su])reine  spiritual  head- 
ship carries  with  it  also  the  supreme  temporal 
headshij). 

In  atheistical  I'Vance,  the  ])ernicious  evil 
resulting  from  the  ])resence  of  Russian  secret- 
service  agents  in  \arious  tt)wns  and  cities  has 
been  scj  horribly  revolting  as  to  com])el  the 
authorities  to  order  their  de])arturc.  It  is  only 
in  "Christian"  Ivngland  that  they  are  ])er- 
mitted  to  poison  the  atmosphere  and  demor- 
alize both  young  and  old.  Even  in  Russia  itself 
their  i)ernicious  inlluence  has  become  so 
intolerable  to  a  bureaucracy  inured  to  crime 
and  immorality  that  the  French  police  have 
been  invited  to  lake  the  i)olicing  of  Russia  in 
hand. 


Persons  who  admire  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Harold  Begbie  —  he  is  the  author 
of  several  books  dealing  in  a  luminous 
way  with  the  social  conditions  of  Eng- 
land —  will  wonder  at  the  change  that 
has  come  over  him  when  they  read  "The 
Lady  Next  Door,"  just  published  by 
Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  He  used 
to  be  full  of  distrust  and  prejudice  toward 
Catholics  and  their  religion.  "  I  inher- 
ited," he  tells  us,  "an  almost  violent 
antipathy  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church." 
But  he  is  rid  of  it  now,  and,  like  an  honest 
man,  seems  to  be  greatly  relieved.  The 
effect  was  produced  by  a  visit  to  the  South 
of  Ireland,  of  which  he  writes: 

In  Ireland  I  came  face  to  face  with  my 
problem.  In  the  South,  where  Catholic  influ- 
ence is  supreme,  the  people  are  almost  enchant- 
ing in  their  sweetness  of  disposition,  entirely 
admirable  in  the  beauty  and  contentment  of 
their  domestic  life,  wonderful  in  the  whole- 
someness  and  sanctity  of  their  chastity.  Instead 
of  a    lazy,    thriftless,   discontented,   and    squalid 
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people — as  I  had  imagined  them  to  be,  —  the 
Irish  of  the  South  won  my  sympathy  and 
compelled  my  admiration  by  qualities  the  very 
opposite.  It  seemed  to  me  that  these  hard- 
working, simple-ltving,  family-loving,  and  most 
warm-hearted  people  had  done  what  we  in 
England  have  largely  failed  to  do,  even  in 
our  villages  —  to  wit,  solved  the  problem  of 
life.  The  charm  which  every  traveller  feels  in 
the  South  of  Ireland  is  the  character  of  the 
Irish  people;  and  my  investigation  forced  me 
to  the  judgment  that  this  character  is  the 
culture  of  Irish  Catholicism.  My  problem  lay, 
therefore,  in  squaring  the  admiration  I  felt  for 
those  gracious  people  with  my  detestation  of 
the  Church  which  has  guarded  Irish  character 
from  the  dawn  of  its  history.  I  was  compelled 
to  admit  that  I  had  greatly  misjudged  the 
Catholic  Church. 

The  frankness  of  this  is  as  fine  as 
could  be.  Innumerable  other  outsiders 
misjudge  the  Church;  but,  alas!  only  a 
comparatively  small  number  ever  come 
to  realize  the  fact.  Those  who  do,  gener- 
ally have  their  eyes  opened  by  the  lives 
of  faithful  Catholics,  though  Catholic 
books  may  dispose  them  not  to  keep  their 
eyes  tightly  closed. 


Catholic  associates  of  that  great  English 
convert,  John  Hungerford  Pollen,  must 
often  have  vv^ondered  at  his  powder  of  the 
right  word  in  the  right  place,  so  con- 
stantly and  effectually  used  in  defence 
of  the  Church,  —  at  least  those  Catholic 
associates  who  were  unaware  of  his  strict 
fidelity  to  all  religious  practices.  One  of 
the  few  stories  he  ever  told  about  himself 
was  in  connection  with  fasting  and  absti- 
nence. It  is  repeated  in  the  admirable 
biography  of  him  by  his  daughter,  just 
published  by  John  Murray, — a  book  soon 
to  be  noticed  by  us.  Mr.  Hungerford  related 
the  story  as  a  capital  joke:  his  humility 
would  have  been  alarmed  had  he  thought 
of  its  reflecting  credit  upon  himself: 

One  night,  in  the  crush  of  a  London  "society" 
drum,  he  espied  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room 
a  lady  trying  to  catch  his  eye.  He  could  not 
recall  her  face,  but  she  evidently  knew  him, 
and  they  both  made  their  way  through  the 
press  till  they  met  in  Ihe  middle  of  the  room. 
"I  see  you  don't  remember  me,  Mr.  Pollen," 
said    the    lady,    despite    polite    attempts   on    his 


part;  "but  I  have  good  reason  to  remember 
you.  This  time  last  year  I  sat  beside  you  at 
a  dinner  party,  and  a  fish  entree  was  served.  I 
partook  of  it,  while  you  refused;  and  I  said, 
'You  are  quite  wrong,  Mr.  Pollen',  not  to  take 
some  of  this.  It  is  excellent.  I  will  sign  to  the 
footjnan  to  bring  it  to  you.' — 'No,  thank  you!' 
was  your  reply.  '  It  is  one  of  those  fast-days 
on  which  I  may  eat  meat,  but  Catholics  are  not 
on  such  days  allowed  fish  at  the  same  meal.' 
You  went  on  to  talk  of  other  things;  but  my 
astonishment  was  extreme,  and  I  determined 
to  inquire  into  a  religion  which  could  make 
any  man  forego  a  good  dish.  The  result  is  that 
I  am  at  present  a  Catholic." 


On  reading  Pax,  the  quarterly  organ 
of  the  Anglican  Benedictine  community 
of  the  Isle  of  Caldey,  South  Wales,  one 
is  reminded  of  St.  Augustine's  saying — 
that  in  our  dealing  with  non-Catholic 
opponents  of  to-day,  we  should  always  bear 
in  mind  that  they  may  be  our  Catholic 
friends  and  brothers  of  to-morrow.  We 
are  hoping  that  the  monks  of  Caldey  will 
find  no  violation  of  this  excellent  canon 
of  conduct  in  Thk  Ave  Maria,  which 
they  have  expressed  a  wish  to  receive 
in  exchange  for  Pax,  the  June  number 
of  which  we  have  just  finished  reading. 
Believing  Anglican  Orders  to  be  invalid, 
its  account  and  pictures  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  procession  at  Caldey  proved  de- 
pressing; but  there  was  much  else  that 
was  most  gratifying  to  us,  particularly 
its  reviews  of  new  .,books,  so  many  of 
which  afford  unmistakable  proof  of  sin- 
cerity and  open-mindedness.  What  could 
be  more  frank  or  fair  than  this  notice 
of  a  Life  of  St.  Pius  V.? 

St.  Pius  V.  was  also  an  Inquisitor.  He  is  of 
interest  to  Englishmen  as  the  Pope  who  excom- 
municated- Queen  Elizabeth.  As  such  he  has 
been  held  up  for  our  execration  in  all  our 
school-books.  But  what  else  could  he  have 
done?  Every  corporation  is  obliged  to  set  some 
limit  to  transgression,  and  keep  expulsion  as 
the  final  weapon.  Elizabeth  had  shown  for 
eleven  years  that  she  had  separated  completely 
from  Rome.  The  Pope  merely  stated  that  she 
was  what  she  claimed  to  be  —  a  rebel  against 
the  Holy  See.  His  power  of  excommunication 
was  not  a  new  claim:  it  had  been  exercised 
against  kings  before.  Mgr.  Benson  insists  that 
the     Bull    did    not    permit,    much    less    enjoin, 
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her  assassination.  It  "only  declared  that  she 
had  forfeited  that  peculiar  sacrosanctity  of  the 
Lord's  anointed,  and  that  her  commands  no 
longer  bound  the  consciences  of  those  over 
whom  she  had  no  longer  the  right  to  rule." 

There  are  other  interesting  points  in  this 
volume  —  e.  g.,  the  remarks  on  the  Crusade 
(pp.  82,  83)  and  Alva  (p.  59).  In  England,  the 
school-history  books  generally  give  a  traditional 
and  unfairly  l^iassed  account  of  the  events  of 
the  Reformation  period  and  onwards.  Audi 
alieram  partem  is  a  good   rule. 

In  a  review  of  a  volume  of  lectures 
by  the  Anglican  Archbishop  of  Melbourne, 
we  find  another  passage,  which  our  readers 
will  be  interested  to  see: 

To  those  who  loyally  believe  in  the  identity 
of  the  Church  of  England  of  to-day  with  the 
ancient  Catholic  Church,  the  standards  of  faith 
and  doctrine  are  i)rimarily  the  Bible,  the  Creeds, 
and  the  witness  of  the  undivided  Church. 
The  Prayer-Book  and  Articles  have  a  secondary 
authority,  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  a  correct 
exposition  of  the  })rimary  standards.  The  Church 
of  England  of  the  Reformation  era  was  liable 
to  err,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  err,  just  as 
Article  XIX  points  out  that  other  churches  have 
erred.  Yet  the  archbishop  (piotes,  without  any 
appearance  of  dissent,  judgments  of  the  Privy 
Council  which  treat  the  Articles  as  if  they 
were  an  ultimate  standard,  to  be  inter])reted 
without  any  reference  to  the  higher  sources 
from  which  alone  they  derive  their  sanction. 
The  lectures  are  sketches  of  some  of  the  great 
actors  in  the  Reformation  era — Wolsey,  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Cranmer,  Parker,  Bancroft,  and 
Laud.  "They  are  conditioned  by  the  .  .  .  needs  of 
the  hearers,  to  many  of  whom  Church  History 
is  a  largely  unexplored  region"  (p.  vii).  Their 
fault  is  that  they  presupj)ose  an  amount  of 
previous  reading  and  familiarity  with  the 
subject  which  such  hearers  would  not  te  likely 
to  possess,  and  yet  they  break  no  unfamiliar 
ground.  A  short  lecture  to  such  an  audience 
must,  if  it  is  to  leave  a  definite  impression, 
bring  out  very  clearly  a  few  salient  points  of 
its  subject,  and  ignore  a  good  deal  of  qualifying 
detail.  Wolsey 's  position  as  a  reformer  depends 
less  on  his  deaHngs  with  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
Pope  over  the  discreditable  divorce  proceedings 
than  on  his  great  work  at  Oxford.  Every 
school-book  dwells  on  the  unsavory  subject  of 
the  divorce,  while  it  is  the  rarest  thing  to  find 
any  accurate  information  about  the  constitution 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  Nelson,  we  concentrate  men's  minds 
on  Trafalgar,  not  on  Lady  Hamilton.  Christ 
Church,    Oxford,    is    Wolsey's    memorial. 

There    is    the    same    fault    in    the    lecture    on 


Laud.  Time  is  wasted  on  foolish  remarks  of 
his  Puritan  enemies,  and  on  a  very  slight  sketch 
of  his  relations  with  Charles  and  Strafford, 
which  are  the  commonplaces  of  every  sc  ool- 
book.  But  his  real  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation — that  he  made  an  effort  to  put 
the  Prayer-Book  system  into  practice,  at  least 
personally  and  among  the  clergy — is  ])assed 
over  with  only  a  brief  reference.  One  of  the 
most  tragic  things  about  the  Reformation  is 
that  the  Prayer-Book,  which  is  the  chief  fruit 
of  its  labor,  other  than  works  of  destruction, 
has  never  been  more  than  a  pai)er  system  of 
devotion.  The  peojjle  never  have  assembled, 
day  by  day,  for  morning  and  evening  worship. 
They  never  have,  even  in  ])rivate,  read  the 
appointed  daily  lessons  and  psalms.  They 
never  have  made  the  Eucharist  the  centre  of 
their   week's   worship. 


In  an  eloqtient  address  to  the  vSeattle 
Knights  of  Columbus  (published  in  the 
Catholic  Northwest  Progress),  the  Hon. 
James  M.  Graham,  Member  of  Congress 
from  Illinois,  related  a  little  incident 
illustrating  the  obligation  they  were  under 
of  being  thoroughly  instructed  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  their  religion, 
and  of  embracing  opportunities  to  use 
that  knowledge  for  the  enlightenment 
of  unbelievers.  "  I  was  going  to  lunch 
one  day  with  a  non-Catholic  friend," 
observed  Mr.  Graham;  "and  as  we 
walked  along,  the  Angelus  bell  rang. 
'Graham,'  said  my  friend,  'why  in  the 
mischief  do  they  keep  ringing  that  bell 
morning,  noon,  and  night?  Are  they 
trying  to  frighten  the  evil  spirits  away?' 
I  laughed,  but  took  the  opportunity 
of  explaining  to  him  what  the  Angelus 
meant, — how  it  recalled  the  fundamental 
mystery  of  the  Word  made  flesh,  upon 
which  the  creed  of  the  Catholic  religion 
rests.  Going  through  the  Angelus  phrase 
by  phrase,  I  explained  the  Annunciation 
and  Incarnation.  He  was  profoundly 
touched,  and  exclaimed:  'That  is  a  beau- 
tiful idea!  I  am  glad  to  know  what  you 
have  told  me;  and  hereafter,  when  the 
Angelus  bell  rings,  I  am  going  to  think 
about  it,  too.' " 

There  are  scores  of  just  such  people 
among   our   separated   brethren,  who,  be- 
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cause  they  have  never  heard  our  doctrines 
and  practices  explained,  are  incHned  to 
scoff  at  or  ridicule  them.  An  intelligent 
explanation  of  them  would  often  be 
heartily  welcomed.  Most  of  us  come 
into  contact  with  such  people  every  day; 
and  too  many  of  us,  be  it  said  to  our 
shame,  are  not  sufficiently  well-informed 
or  zealous  enough  to  explain  or  defend 
our  religion. 


The  Eye-Witness  publishes  a  clever 
article  by  Cecil  Chesterton,  suggested  by 
reading  "A  Night  in  the  Luxembourg," 
translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Remy 
de  Gourmont  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ransome, — 
a  work  from  which  it  is  clear  that  the 
whole  fabric  of  Rationalism  has  fallen. 
Its  advocates  are  now  turning  to  "the 
one  Thing  in  the  Universe  that  still 
apparently  respects  Reason — *  having  seen 
she  shall  surely  abide  in  the  end.'  "  Mr. 
Chesterton  wonders  what  the  giants  of 
the  old  Rationalism,  from  Voltaire  to 
Huxley,  would  have  thought  of  M.  de 
Gourmont's   book: 

That  tremendous  attack  on  the  Christian 
Faith  which  Voltaire  began  seemed  so  certain. 
It  began  at  the  moment  when  that  Faith  was 
weakest.  It  contrived  for  a  time  to  draw  to 
itself  not  only  the  best  intellect  but  much  of 
the  best  virtue  of  Europe, — a  holy  hunger 
for  justice  and  a  holy  pity  for  the  poor.  The 
surrender  of  the  encircled  City  of  God  seemed 
a  matter  of  a  few  years.  It  is  not  long  since  a 
French  politician  said:  "  Avec  une  geste  superbe 
nous  avons  attcint  au  cicl  les  lumikres  qu'on 
n'allumera  jamais."  It  seemed  almost  true 
quite  a  little  while  ago.  And  then  I  read  Remy 
de  Gourmont,  and  I  seem  to  hear  the  guns  of 
the  relief. 

.  For  what,  after  all,  was  the  basis  of  the  whole 
attack?  It  was  implied  in  the  very  name 
which  the  movement  adopted — Rationalism.  It 
based  itself  upon  the  human  reason  and  it 
condemned  Faith  as  above  all  things  unreason- 
able. It  accused  it  of  forcing  upon  men  prop- 
ositions which  Reason  could  not  possibly 
estab!ish,  and  it  condemned  the  acceptance  of 
propositions  on  any  other  ground  than  Reason 
as  an  immortal  violation  of  the  homage  due  to 
Truth. 

Well,  at  the  very  end  of  the  battle,  at  the 
very   moment  of  apparent  defeat,   we  suddenly 


looked  up  and  saw  the  whole  army  of  our  enemies 
abruptly  abandoning  their  entrenchments.  We 
did  not  drive  them  out:  they  ran  of  their  own 
accord,  as  if  in  a  sort  of  panic.  After  being 
told  for  well  over  a  century  that  Christian 
dogma  was  an  insult  to  Reason  and  an  aban- 
donment of  Truth,  we  are  suddenly  told  that 
Reason  is  useless  and  that  Truth  is  nonexistent. 
We,  who  were  blamed  for  putting  Faith  above 
Reason,  appear  to  be  the  only  people  left  in 
the  modern  world  wha  can  see  any  use  in 
Reason  at  all.  Our  enemies  have  not  only 
abandoned  their  entrenchments:  they  have 
left  their  guns  in  our  hands.  .  .  .  Our  enemies, 
who  seemed  so  near  to  having  us  utterly  at 
their  mercy,  are  .  .  .  offering  terms.  There  will 
be  no  terms.  There  will  be  no  truce.  Our  terms 
are  perfectly  well  known.  They  have  never 
varied.  They  have  been  the  same  for  close  on 
nineteen  hundred  years.  They  are  unconditional 
surrender. 

Voltaire  attacked  Christianity  as  an 
expiring  superstition.  Hardly  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  has  passed,  and 
his  leading  disciple  acknowledges  its 
undiminished    power. 

The  letters  of  English  priests,  appealing 
for  alms  for  the  relief  of  the  victims  of 
the  London  dock  strike,  confirm  the  worst 
reports  of  destitution  and  suffering.  The 
strike  is  described  as  one  of  the  most 
heartrending  that  ever»visited  the  Thames. 
The  rector  of  the  largest  church  in  the 
East  End  of  London  declares  that  he  has 
never  witnessed  anywhere  such  poverty 
and  misery  as  have  overtaken  thousands 
of  families  in  the  area  affected  by  the 
strike.  As  an  instance  of  the  distress  pre- 
vailing, he  states  that  children  are  being 
born  in  rooms  absolutely  bare  of  furniture 
and  food,  while  there  is  not  a  shred  of 
linen  with  which  to  clothe  the  newly  born. 
**  During  last  week  a  baby  was  brought 
to  the  church  to  be  baptized,  its  sole 
covering  being  a  sheet  of  brown  paper"! 
So  much  money  has  been  contributed 
and  so  many  relief  committees  formed, 
it  is  hoped  that  the.  horrible  condition 
will  soon  be  remedied.  That  it  should 
exist  for  a  single  day  in  a  city  like  London 
is  a  sad  comment  on  twentieth-century 
civilization. 


It  Helped  the  Corn. 

BV    llKKHIvRT    C.     NKJHTWIN  E. 

pVy^  I{    had  a  ball  game  all  arrangc'd, — 
■  ■'■-I^   A  lively  one  it   was  to  be; 

The  rain  eanie  down  in  torrents  wild 

And  turned  the  campus  to  a  sea. 
With  tear-fdled  eyes  I  watched  it   pour, 
While  daddy  lo(jked  at  me  with  scorn. 
"Why  all  this  gloom^"  he  said   to  me. 
"This  rain  is  splendid   for  the  corn." 

Why  daddy  liked   the  corn  so  much 

I   never  quite  could  understand; 
There   was  none  growini;  in   our  yard,-- 

We  hadn't   twenty  feet  of  land. 
Why   I   should    we!c(.)nie  rain  because 

It  helped   the  corn,   I  couldn't  see. 
That  old  Krcen,  stalky  corn  out   West 

Had  never  done  a  thino-  for  me. 


Seven  and  One. 


BY    HCILU     KLIXC 


At  Denver's  House. 


OR  days  the  children  had 
'&i  begged  for  permission  to 
^}.  spend  the  afternoon  at  Den- 
ver's house,  to  visit  the  cats 
and  the  puppies  and  the 
chickens  that  Tony  and  Tamzine  de- 
scribed with  such  fascinating  detail;  and 
or  days  some  untoward  accident  or  other 
had  interfered.  But  this  afternoon  the 
work  was -all  done,  and  the  six  of  them 
trooped  happily  ofif  together  for  the 
long-anticipated    holiday. 

Denver  was  waiting  for  them  at  the 
gate,  in  her  short,  tight  dress  of  red  and 
brown,  and  her  tan  stockings,  her  cheeks 
crimson  with  excitement.  Her  hair  had 
been     brushed  .  down     smoothly     enough 


when  she  left  her  grandfather's  care,  but 
the  wind  had  tossed  it  now  into  a  shining 
tangle.  Poor  Denver,  with  her  queer 
little  name  and  her  queer  little  clothes 
and  her  exceeding  shyness!  There  had 
never  been  many  friends  in  her  life;  she 
was  always  so  painfully  conscious  of  her 
"  queernesses."  And  now  to  have  six  of 
them  at  once — and  such  friends  as  these! — ■ 
was  almost  overwhelming.  If  the  young 
Garnetts  had  not  been  such  wholesome 
little  people,  frankly  interested  in  all  she 
had  to  show  them,  and  quite  unconscious 
of  what  Aunt  Serena  termed  "their 
different  stations  in  life,"  Denver  might 
ha\e  found  that  afternoon  a  disappoint- 
ing one. 

"  Vou  know  what?"  she  greeted  them 
ha])pily.  "  Cxran'paw  sa^^s  by  and  by  we 
can  have  a  camp  fire  and  bake  potatoes, 
and  he'll  make  us  some  flapjacks.  You 
jes'    ought    to    see   him    make    flapjacks!" 

"Let's  go  see  the  calf  first!"  begged 
Tamzine.  "Chris  laughed  at  me  so, 
Denver,  when  I  said  your  cow  was  tame*" 

But,  oh,  there  was  a  cow,  a  mild  and 
gentle  creature,  that  submitted  willingly 
to  Tamzine's  and  Rosalie's  pettings.  There 
was  a  little  calf,  that  could  scarcely 
walk,  with  a  strident  "Ba-a-aaa-aw!" 
that  sent  them  all  into  gales  of  laughter. 
There  was  the  shaggy  old  horse,  that  drew 
the  phaeton  into  town  once  a  week,  and 
cropped  alfalfa  leisurely  between  whiles. 
He  was  not  exactly  "a  bucking  bronco 
of  the  plains,"  but  the  children  found  him 
very  satisfactory  to  ride,  nevertheless. 
In  the  barn,  three  jo!ly,  fat  puppies  rolled 
and  yelped;  and  a  lean,  striped  cat  washed 
herself  in  the  sunshine. 

"Where  are  the  kittens?"  asked  Connie. 
"Tamzine  said  you  had  four  of  the  cun- 
ningest  kittens." 

"They're  out  in  Mother  Maltie's  nest,— 
you'd  never  guess   where.     Come  on  and 
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I'll  show  you."  And  Denver  flung  the 
gate  of  the  chickenyard  open  with  a  happy 
laugh.  "Look  out  for  old  Yellow!"  she 
warned  them.  "She's  so  old  she's  awful 
cross.  That  rooster  there  —  the  black 
Minorca  —  he  runs  between  gran'paw's 
legs  every  time  we  come  out  to  feed  them. 
I  guess  he  thinks  he  wouldn't  get  his 
dinner  if  he  didn't." 

She  called  them  with  a  little  clucking 
noise,  and  they  came  flocking  about  her, — 
Minorcas,  Orpingtons  yellow  and  white, 
big  Leghorns,  scraggy  young  roosters 
just  beginning  to  crow,  old  veterans  strut- 
ting proudly,  matronly  hens.  Old  Yellow 
shoved  her  way  straight  to  Denver's  feet, 
pecking  right  and  left,  for  all  the  world 
like  a  cross  old  lady  elbowing  a  path 
through  a  crowd. 

"Ain't  they  pretty?"  sighed  Denver, 
fondly.  "Whitey's  jes'  as  tame!  Look, 
she'll  let  you  pick  her  right  up!" 

"  May  we  feed  them?  Will  your  grandpa 
care?"  asked  Ned,  leaning  forward,  hands 
on  knees,  to  watch  them  absorbedly. 
"  Do  you  make  much  off  your  chickens, 
Denver?" 

"Most  all  we  have;  we  sell  a  little  milk 
sometimes,  but  it  don't  amount  to  much. 
Gran'paw  won't  care  if  we  give  'em  some 
clover;  they  like  lots  of  it.  I'll  cut  some 
for  you." 

"No,  you  don't!"  said  Tony,  taking 
the  big  shears  away  from  her.  "That's 
our  job.    Come  on,   Ned  and   Mart!" 

Meantime  the  lean  cat  had  wandered 
over  from  the  bam.  She  spied  Denver 
through  the  open  gate,  and  sauntered  in, 
waving  her  tail  as  if  the  place  belonged 
fo  her.  The  hens  eyed  her  uneasily. 
Presently  one  of  them  sidled  up  to  her, 
fixing  her  with  a  beady  black  eye.  Puss 
crouched  and  began  to  slink  away.  A 
second  hen  joined  the  first,  lifting  her  feet 
scornfully,  and  making  little  thrusts  with 
her  beak  at  the  intruder.  And  Puss  fled, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  children's 
laughter. 

"Now,  or  Maltie  ain't  like  that  at  all," 
declared  Denver.    "You  jes*  wait!" 


When  they  had  wearied  of  watching 
the  chickens  quarrel  over  the  clover,  they 
went  on  into  the  henhouse,  where  old 
Maltie.  had  chosen  to  establish  herself, 
right  in  the  midst  of  Old  Speckle's  nest. 
H^  balls  of  yellow  down  ran  over 
Mother  Maltie's  back  and  scampered  across 
the  grey  and  white  kittens  in  all  friend- 
liness. And  Maltie  washed  chickens  and 
kittens  impartially,  whenever  she  thought 
they  needed  it. 

"And  Speckle's  don't  seem  to  mind  a 
bit!"  concluded  Denver.  "And  Maltie'd 
no  more  catch  a  chicken  than  she'd  fly. 
Come  on,  now,  and  see  my  playhouse. 
I'm  saving  that  till  last,  'cause  I  think 
it's  nicest." 

And  surely  such  a  playhouse  no  other 
little  girl  ever  had!  It  was  down  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  hill,  —  a  prairie 
schooner,  yellow  with  age,  and  so  trem- 
ulous in  its  joints  that  it  leaned  a  bit 
to  one  side.  It  had  been  mended,  and 
huge  stones  held  it  in  its  place  on  the 
slope.  One  wheel  was  gone,  but  a  post 
supplied  its  place.  Piled  boxes  made  a 
little  flight  of  steps  leading  inside,  and 
the  canvas  top  was  rolled  up  at  one  end 
to  let  in  the  light.  The  forlorn  old  wagon 
even  had  a  certain  air  of  contentment,  as 
if  it  were  glad  it  had  made  its  last  trip. 

Within,  Denver's  blue  and  white  tea 
set  had  its  own  little  cupboard,  built  up 
against  the  wagon  box.  One  soap  box 
served  for  a  table,  and  Grandpa  Moggies 
had  constructed  a  bed  from  another  for 
the  flaxen-haired  doll  that  sat  propped 
up  in  one  corner.  Denver's  books  were 
there, — few,  and  very  much  dog-eared; 
also  her  work-basket,  with  its  bits  of 
bright  gingham  and  calico,  and  her  little 
brass  thimble. 

"I  can't  sew  very  well,"  she  said  re- 
gretfully. "  Gran'paw  says  he  don't  know 
how  to  learn  me." 

"Why,  I  can  show  you  some  things." 
Connie  picked  up  the  piece  of  work  Denver 
had  begun,  and  turned  it  over  with  an 
air  of  great  experience.  "  Muzzie  learned 
from  the  nuns  at  the  Sacred  Heart,  and 
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she  sews  bee-yewtifully.  vShe's  teaching 
Tamzine  and  me;  but  Tarn's  such  a  Httle 
tomboy  she  doesn't  do  much." 

"Oh,  will  you,  Connie?  I'd  love  it  if 
you  would!  Gran'paw  has  such  a  hard 
time  making  all  my  clothes.  Connie," 
the  little  girl  came  closer  and  dropped 
her  voice,  "come  over  here.  I  want  to 
show  you  something." 

She  raised  the  calico  curtain  that  hid 
one  end  of  the  cupboard,  and  reverently 
drew  out  a  glass  of  jell  from  the  shadows. 

"  My  mother  made  it  the  last  summer 
before  she  died,"  she  whispered  tremu- 
lously. "That's  her  own,  oivn  writing  on 
the  cover.  It  got  poked  off  in  a  corner, 
an'  gran'paw  didn't  find  it  till  last  year. 
An'  then  I  wanted  it,  'cause  it's  all  V\q 
got  that  mother  made.  I'm  going  to  keep 
it  always." 

Connie's  eyes  filled;  she  put  her  arms 
around  Denver  and  hugged  her  lovingly. 
It  was  all  of  a  minute  before  she  could 
speak. 

"Denver!  Denver!  your  grandpa's 
here!"  Tony's  voice  hailed  them  from 
without.  "He  says  if  you'll  come  on  we'll 
make  the  flapjacks  now." 

Connie  and  Denver  looked  at  each  other 
understandingly,  and  dropped  the  calico 
curtain  back  in  its  place  before  they 
joined  the  others. 

"Now,"  Grandpa  Moggies  told  them, 
with  a  flourish  of  his  big  tin  spoon,  "first 
we  gotta  have  a  fire,  so  we  can  start  our 
taters  roasting.  Then  somebody's  gotta 
find  me  about  eight  or  ten  eggs;  ye  can 
do  with  less,  but  'tain't  so  good.  Denver, 
you  run  back  to  the  house  and  bring  that 
basket  down,  like  a  nice  little  gal.  Now, 
which  o'  you  young  uns  is  a  good  hand 
to  make  fires?" 

"Oh,  let  me!  I  can, — I  know  how!" 
Tony  and  Tam  started  forward  together. 

"No;  let  me!  Please,  Martin  and  me!" 
begged  Ned. 

"  Rosalie  and  I  are  going  back  to  the 
house  with  Denver,"  decided  Connie 
taking  her  little  sister's  hand. 

"Well,   now.   little   Miss   Tam  here   can 


get  me  some  sticks.  You  boys  fetch  me 
those  big  stones.  There,  so!  That  keeps 
the  coals  all  in  a  bunch,  like.  Now  we'll 
start  her.  There ,  she  goes!"  Orandpa 
Moggies  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully.  "Jes' 
as  soon  as  she  gets  goin'  reel  good,  we'll 
put  in  the  taters.  Now,  all  of  ye  can 
hunt  the  eggs;  not  in  the  henhouse,  mind! 
Jes'  get  the  hide-outs." 

And,  dear  me!  but  those  "hide-outs" 
were  hard  to  find!  Under  the  fence,  in 
the  haymows,  down  behind  the  wood- 
pile,— when  Speckle  went  into  hiding  she 
was  canny  enough  in  choosing  the  spot. 
The  children  were  flushed  and  breathless, 
as  well  as  dusty  and  tumbled,  when  they 
finally  returned  with  the  eggs.  The  fire 
was  going  splendidly  now;  in  the  hot 
ashes  the  potatoes  were  roasting,- -little 
ones,  that  would  be  done  in  "no  time." 
Grandpa  Moggies  had  prepared  a  big  tin 
pan  and  a  long-handled  skillet;  he  was 
waiting  only  for  the  eggs. 

"Now,  then,"  said  he,  "first  ye  break 
the  eggs  in — eight  or  ten  of  'em,  and 
sort  o'  stir  'em  up.  Then  ye  want  about 
a  quart  of  good,  sweet  milk.  I  swan,  but 
this  seems  like  old  times!  I  couldn't  tell 
ye  how  often  I  done  this  out  on  the 
plains,  with  the  sun  agoin'  down,  and  not 
a  soul  but  your  maw  and  paw,  Denver, 
nearer  than  a  hundred  miles, — yes,  sir, 
and  rolled  up  in  a  blanket  after,  under 
that  ol'  wagon  there.  See  the  cleats  on 
the  end,  where  the  chicken-coop  was 
fastened?  And  that  worn  place  's  where 
we  used  to  tie  old  Mooley.  Pass  me  that 
dish  o'  salt,  Tony,  and  thank  ye!" 

Grandpa  Moggies  tipped  the  pan,  and 
beat  eggs  and  milk  and  "about  so  much 
salt"  thoroughly  together,  while  the  chil- 
dren watched  with  fascinated  eyes. 

"And  now  we'll  have  the  flour,  jes' 
enough  for  a  thin  batter — so!  Grease  up 
that  there  skillet,  Denver;  she's  ready 
for  the  fire." 

The  Httle  grey  man  put  a  spoonful  into 
the  smoking  skillet, —  a  good,  generous, 
running-over  spoonful.  He  watched  it 
with    a   practised    eye    for   a    moment    or 
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two;  then  suddenly  the  frying-pan  gave 
a  series  of  wriggles,  a  quick,  little  jerk, 
the  flapjack  flew  up  into  the  air  and 
turned  a  somersault,  to  come  back  the 
other  side  up,  safe  and  unhurt. 

"0-ooh!"  gasped  the  children,  eyes  and 
mouths  wide  open  in  amazement.  "  It 
1  )oked  like  it  was  going  right  into  the  fire." 

Denver  clapped  her  hands  delightedly, 
and  Grandpa  Moggies  laughed. 

"Ye  don't  see  how  gran'paw  does  it, 
do  ye?"  he  said.  "Well,  the  boys  used 
to  say  Jerry  Moggies  could  toss  a  flaj  j  ick 
higher 'n  any  other  fellow.  Wait  till  I  get 
enough  for  you  to  start  on,  and  some  of 
you  can  try  your  hand  at  it." 

Were  there  ever  such  flapjacks  before 
or  since,  I  wonder?  Golden-brown,  tender, 
celicious,  spread  with  butter  and  brown 
s'lgar  as  fast  as  they  came  from  the  skillet, 
and  piled  up  together,  so  the  toothsome 
sweetness  might  penetrate  to  their  inmost 
depths;  then  cut  into  wedges  and  eaten 
from  a  tin  plate,  or  in  one's  fingers, — 
could  any  other  flapjacks  compare  with 
those?  And,  then,  to  watch  Grandpa 
Moggies  bake  them;  to  see  them  soar 
into  the  air  hke  birds,  and  flutter  back 
to  the  frying-pan!  The  young  Garnetts 
would  have  devoured  unlimited  numbers 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  that. 

In  vain  they  tried  to  master  the  trick 
themselves.  Either  the  obstinate  thing 
refused  to  leave  the  skillet  at  all,  unless 
it  were  pried  up  with  the  tip  of  a  knife, 
or  it  flopped  miserably  into  the  flames. 
Connie  tried  it;  Tamzine  and  Tony  tried 
it,  Ned  and  Martin;  but,  one  and  all, 
they  had  to  confess  their  failure. 

Grandpa  Moggies  was  in  his  element. 
Ke  baked  flapjacks  and  told  stories, — 
wonderful  stories  of  war-time,  and  'that 
there  Injun  scare  in  Minnesotty,  when  we 
took  the  old  wagon  and  drove  down  like 
mad  from  Forest  City,  to  get  into  the 
Chippeway  country,  away  from  them 
murderin'  Sioux' ;  stories  that  made  the 
children's  eyes  wider  than  ever  in  excite- 
ment. Then  he  baked  more  flapjacks, 
and    sang   the    old    war-time    songs    in    a 


cracked  tenor,  and  laughed  over  his  own 
jokes,  as  if  he  had  been  a  boy  himself. 

The  sun  was  going  down  behind  the 
mountains  when  the  last  spark  was 
tramped  out,  and  the  children  started  for 
home,  turning  again  and  again  to  wave 
good-bye  to  Denver  and  her  grandfather, 
where   they   stood    together   at   the   gate. 

"Oh,  I  like  them  so  much!"  sighed 
Denver,  happily.  "Connie's  going  to 
learn  me  to  sew,  and  they  all  speak  their 
words  so  nice!  I  mean  to  try  and  do 
that,  too." 

Grandpa  Moggies  took  a  final  look  at 
Tamzine's  dark  blue  skirt  and  white 
middy  blouse. 

"That's  a  mighty  tasty  contraption 
Httle  Miss  Tam's  got  on,"  said  he.  "I 
cal'late  I'll  see  if  I  can't  borrow  the 
pattern  off"  her  maw  for  ye,   Denver." 

That  night,  when  the  Rosary  was  over, 
and  the  children  stood  grouped  about 
mother  and  father  just  before  the  good- 
nights  were  said,  Connie  leaned  her  head 
against  her  mother's  shoulder. 

"Muzzie  dear,"  she  whispered,  "I  like 
the  new  house  lots  now,  and  I'm  sorry 
I  complained  so  much  about  things.  When 
we've  got  you  and  daddy  and  each  other, 
and  enough,  we  oughtn't  to  complain." 

"  Enough  for  ourselves  and  some  to 
give  away,"  returned  her  mother.  "Yes, 
little  daughter.  Our  Lord  is  very  good  to 
us,  even  when  He  doesn't  give  us  the 
fashionable  things  we  ask  for." 

(  To  bu  continued.  ) 


General  Stonewall  Jackson*s  Piety. 

"I  have  so  fixed  the  habit  in  my  own 
mind,"  said  the  famous  Southern  General, 
Stonewall  Jackson,  "  that  I  never  seal  a 
letter  without  putting  a  word  of  prayer 
under  the  seal.  I  never  take  a  letter  from 
the  post  without  a  brief  sending  of 
my  thoughts  heavenward."  Which  reminds 
us  of  those  pious  folk  who  always  place 
the  letters  S.  A.  G.  (Saint  Anthony  guide) 
under  postage  stamp  or  seal. 
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— A  reprint  of  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc's  excellent 
lecture  on  "The  Church  and  Socialism"  has 
been  issued  by  the  International  Catholic  Truth 
Society,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

— Newman's  "Verses  on  Various  Occasions" 
is  a  splendid  addition  to  Longmans'  Pocket 
Library;  while  the  inclusion  of  "The  Dream  of 
Gerontius,"  with  the  original  text  of  the  X^erses, 
makes  of  the  whole  a  more  desirable  book. 
The  Httle  volume  itself,  simple  and  distin- 
guished, forces  an  exclamation  of  delight.  It 
is  "just  the  thing." 

— "The  Holbrook  Reader  for  Primary  Grades," 
by  Florence  Holbrook  (Ainsworth  &  Co.),  is 
another  one  of  those  innumerable  confulent 
attempts  of  pedagogical  psychology  to  teach 
the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.  We  confess,  at 
the  risk  of  being  thought  reactionary  in  tlie 
matter  of  child  psychosis,  we  don't  know  what 
to  make  of  them  "at  all,  at  all." 

— "Love,  Peace,  and  Joy"  is  a  Month  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  according  to  St.  Gertrude,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  the  Very  Rev.  Andre 
Prevot,  of  the  Society  of  the  Priests  of  the 
Heart  of  Jesus,  by  a  Benedictine  of  Prince- 
thorpe  Priory.  Divided  into  thirty  lectures 
or  meditations,  this  is  a  book  purely  devc^tional, 
based  largely  upon  the  revelations  of  Our 
Lord  to  St.  Gertrude.  Its  appeal  will  be  to 
select  souls  already  some  measure  advanced 
in  spiritual  ways.    Benziger  Brothers,  publishers. 

— "I  frankly  confess  that  the  contents  of 
this  book  are  not  original,"  says  Fr.  Menezes 
in  his  preface  to  "The  Life  and  Religion  of 
Mohammed,  the  Prophet  of  Arabia."  (B. 
Herder.)  His  work,  however,  of  condensing 
into  a  handy  volume  all  that  has  been  written 
by  the  best  authors  on  this  subject  is  worthy 
of  high  commendation.  His  aim  has  been  to 
give  a  straightforward  exposition  of  facts 
relating  to  Islam  and  its  founder,  holding 

Islam,  a  doctrine  of  such  frightful  mien 
That  to  be  dreaded  needs  but  to  be  seen. 

— Amateur  authors,  and  more  especially 
would-be  poets,  might  do  worse  than  make  a 
half-hour's  meditation  on  the  following  homily 
from  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Inter  Ocean. 
It  is  an  answer  to  the  question.  Which  is  the 
better,  the  constructive  or  the  destructive 
critic? 

We  say  it  is  our  belief  that  the  destructive  ciitic  is  the 
better — when  it  has  been  granted  that  he  has  the  taste, 
the  understanding,  the  strict  fairness,  and  the  gift  of  right 
expression   which   a  critic  must  possess  ere  he  can   do   his 


work  acceptably  and  creditably.  Why?  Because  the  roses 
in  a  garden  will  be  helped. by  the  removal  of  the  weeds; 
because  true  talent  will  be  greatly  helped  by  being  shown 
its  weaknesses,  its  faults — aye,  even  most  severely  if  but 
justly, — and  will  not  die,  will  live  the  finer  life  for  liuviiiy 
been  lanced  by  the  critic's  blade,  which  is  in  trutli  a  sur 
gery  scalpel;  and  because  all  tliat  is  not  talent,  lliat  is 
merely  would-be  talent,  should  be  killed,  destroyed,  lo 
make  room  for  '^the  real  thing."  There  is  no  call  for  charity 
in  art. 

— The  St.  Joseph's  Printing  Co.,  College ville, 
Ind.,  has  issued  a  second  edition  of  Fr.  KiuU's 
"Christian  Denominations,"  a  lucid  and  concise 
exposition  of  the  teachings  of  the  various 
Christian  creeds  found  in  Knglish-s]5eaking 
countries.  For  Catholics  desiring  a  clear  idea 
of  the  tenets  of  the  principal  sects  and  the 
sources  of  their  error,  as  well  as  for  non-Catholics 
seeking  a  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
this    book    will    be    found    eminently    useful. 

— P'rom  the  Australian  Catholic  Truth  Society 
the  following  penny  pamphlets  have  been 
received:  "The  Marists'  Missions  in  the  Pacific," 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Grimes,  D.  D.,  a  v,  ork 
of  ethnological  and  historical  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical value;  "A  IJttle  Soldier  and  Other 
Stories,"  by  the  always  interesting  Miriam 
Agatha;  "Java,  the  Garden  of  the  East,"  by 
the  Rev.  L.  C.  Martin,  P.  P.;  "The  Catholic 
Press:  Its  vScojje  and  Mission,"  a  clear  enuncia- 
tion of  solid  principles  by  Benjamin  Hoare; 
"The  Church  and  Socialism,"  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question,  "Does  the  Church 
condemn  Socialism?"  by  J.  A.  Scott,  M.  A.; 
"Little  Nellie  of  Holy  God,"  an  edifying  sketch 
of  the  life  of  a  four-year-old  saint,  by  a  priest 
of  the  diocese  of  Cork;  "A  Great  Historic 
Event,"  a  vindication  of  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  by  Edward  J.  Sydes,  S.  J.: 
and  some  very  interesting  "Memoirs  of  Father 
James  Dixon,"  by  W.   H.   Grattan  Flood. 

— A  work  of  devotion  confidently  placed  by 
spiritual  savants  in  the  class  of  the  "Spiritual 
Combat"  and  the  "Introduction  to  a  Devout 
Life"  is  "The  Reign  of  Jesus,"  by  the  Blessed 
Jean  Eudes.  (R.  and  T.  Washbourne.)  An 
excellent  abridgment  of  this  work  has  been  made 
by  the  Abbe  Granger,  and  translated  into 
English  from  the  second  French  edition  by 
K.  M.  L.  Harding.  From  1601  to  1680  the 
Blessed  Jean  Eudes  labored  for  the  spiritual 
regeneration  of  France,  in  company  with  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  Venerable  Olier,  and  others. 
The  secret  of  his  influence  and  the  essence  of 
his  power  are  to  be  found  in  this  little  book  of 
Christian  piety,  with  its  so  very  great  love  of 
the    Redeemer.      It    is    divided    into    two    chief 
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parts,  with  a  supplementary  section  contain- 
ing "elevations  and  prayers."  The  first  deals 
with  the  Nature,  Foundation  and  Virtues  of 
the  Christian  Life;  and  the  second,  with  the 
Practices  of  the  Christian  Life.  There  are  many 
souls  whom  this  book  will  help;  there  are  others 
whom  it  will  send  back  to  "The  Imitation." 

— A  little  book  of  deep  devotion  to  Mary  is 
"The  Story  of  the  SodaUty  of  Our  Lady" 
(Prima  Primaria),  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Lester, 
S.  J.  How  this  organization  in  Our  Lady's 
honor  was  begun  and  propagated  oy  the  young 
and  zealous  John  Leunis,  S.  J.,  what  fruits  it 
brought  forth,  its  connection  with  so  many 
great  saints  since  its  inception,  and,  finally, 
the .  devotions  and  practices  of  the  Sodality, 
make  up  the  subject-matter  of  this  little  volume. 
We  quote  this  beautiful  prayer  attributed  to 
St.   Ignatius  Loyola: 

Dearest  Lord,  teach  me  to  be  generous! 
Teach   me  to  serve  Thee  as  Thou  deservcst, — 
To  give,   and  not  to  count  the  cost; 
To   fight,   and  not  to   heed  the   wounds; 
To   toil,   and   not  to  crave  for  rest; 

To  labor,  and  not  to  seek  reward,  save  that  of  knowing 
that   I    do   Thy   will.     Amen. 

This  book  is  really  a  Child  of  Mary's  -vade 
meciim,  and  could  well  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
clients  of  our  Blessed  Mother.  For  sale  in  this 
country  by  Benziger  Brothers. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'    prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The  Story  of  the  Sodality  of  Our  Lady." 
Rev.  Edmund  Lester,  S.  J.     30  cts. 

"The  Reign  of  Jesus."  Blessed  Jean  Eudes. 
$1.25,  net. 

"Christian  Denominations."  Rev,  Vigilius  Krull, 
C.  PP.  S.     50  cts. 

"The  Life  and  Religion  of  Mohammed."  Rev. 
J.  L.  Menezes.     60  cts. 

"Verses  on  Various  Occasions."  Cardinal  New- 
man.    75  cts.,  net. 

"A  Book  of  the  Love  of  Mary."  Freda  Mary 
Groves.    85  cts. 

"Davidee  Birot."    Rene  Bazin.    $1.35. 


"The   Good  Shepherd  and   His   Little   Lambs." 

Mrs.  Hermann    Bo.sch.      75   cts. 
"Saint    Joseph     of     Leonessa."       Fr.     Anthony 

Brennan,  O.  S.  F.  C.    50  cts. 
"The    Litany    of    the     Sacred     Heart."      Rev. 

Joseph  McDonnell,  S.  J.     $1.25. 
"The  Pilgrim's  Guide  to  Lourdes."    Rev.  G.  H. 

Cobb.    40  cts. 
"From     a     Garden     Jungle."       An     Underpaid 

Secretary.     50  cts. 
"On    Piety."     Very    Rev.    J.    Guibert.     50    cts. 
"The  Humanity  of  Jesus."    Fr.  Moritz  Meschler 

vS.  J.     75  cts.,  net. 
"The  Mystery  of  Na])les."    Edward  P.  Graham. 

$1.50. 
"A  Living  Wage."    Rev.  J.  A.  Ryan.    50  cts.,  net. 
"Simple   Instructions  on   the   Holy    Eucharist." 

Very  Rev.  George  Howe.    $1.25. 
"Bible  Stories  for  Catholic  Children."     Anne  F. 

Wedd— F.  Elphick.    $1.20. 
"  Brevior  Synopsis  Theologiae  Moralis  et  Pasto- 

ralis."    Tanquerey  —  Quevastre.     $1.50,  net. 
"Epitome  e  Graduali  Romano."     $1.50. 
"Government  in  the  Ignited  States."    James  W. 

Garner.     $i. 
"The     Life     of     Cardinal     Newman."       2     vols. 

Wilfrid  Ward.     $g,  net. 
"The  Holy  Communion."  New  edition  in  2  vols, 

Fr.    Dalgairns  of   the   Oratory.     $2.50,   net. 
"Psychology    without    a    Soul:      A    Criticism." 

Hubert  Gruender,  S.  J.     $1. 
"Alias  Kitty  Casey."     Mary  Gertrude  Williams. 

85  cts. 

Obituary. 

Remember  them,  that  are  in  battds. — Heb.,  xiii,  3, 

Rev,  Thomas  King,  of  the  diocese  of  Daven- 
port;   and   Rev.  Clarence   Reitmeyer,  O.  S.  B. 

Sister  Agnes  Regina,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 

Mr.  Charles  Groves,  Mr.  Michael  Kearney, 
Mr.  Frank  Fischer,  Mr.  Patrick  Shea,  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth Dean,  Mr.  Adam  Hoover,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Slevin,  Mr.  Joseph  Pass,  Mr,  H,  J,,  Schuller,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Woods. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!     (300  days'  indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the   famine  sufi"erers  in  China; 

"In     memory     of    Thomas     Lcddy,"     $5;     a 
friend,    $20. 
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My  Loneliness. 

BY    O.    S.    B. 

"%  AM    alone    until  I  pass   away,"  — 
I  am  alone,  yet  never  less  alone 
If,  in  my  loneliness,  I  share  Thine  own. 
And  Thine  abiding  Presence  with  me  stay; 
If   but   my   footsteps   wander  not,   nor  stray 
From  that  strait  path,  whereon  the  prints  are 

shown 
Of  Thy   foregoing   footsteps,   only   known 
To  those  who  follow  Thee  from  day  to  day. 

I  am  alone:    yet  if  Thy  love  but  fill 

The  emptiness  of  life,  sustain  and  bless; 

If  but  Thy  hand  uphold  me,  and  Thy  will 

Give  strength  to  mine;    come  trial,  storm,  or 
stress; 

When  I  have  reached  at  last  Thy  Holy  Hill, 
Lord,  I  shall  praise  Thee  for  my  loneliness. 


The  Assumption  in  Catholic  Countries. 


BY   F.    M.    STEEI^E. 


,N  no  part  of  Italy  is  the  feast 
of  Our  Lady's  Assumption  more 
solemnly  and  uniquely  observed 
than  in  Tuscany  and  Umbria,  and 
particularly  in  that  district  of 
which  Mont  Amiata  is  the  centre,  extend- 
ing from  Viterbo  to  Arezzo,  and  from  the 
sea  to  the  mountains  of  Norcia.  This  is 
called  the  Empire  of  Maria  Assunta,  Mont 
Amiata  being  her  throne. 

There  is  a  beautiful  legend  of  Mont 
Amiata  which  may  explain  the  enthusiasm. 
Long  years  ago  a  King  named  Rachis 
had    a    vision    in    the    forest    which    lies 


pyright:    Rev.  D.  E.  Hudson.  C.  S.  C.  ] 

at  the  foot  of  this  mount,  in  which  he 
saw  Our  Lord;  and  he  was  so  delighted 
with  that  blessed  sight  that,  in  thanks- 
giving for  the  favor  vouchsafed  him,  he 
built  the  first  great  abbey  in  Tuscany, 
called  the  Abbadia  di  San  Salvatore, 
round  which  afterward  grew  up  the  village 
of  the  same  name.  While  seeking  for  a 
site  for  the  abbey  he  had  vowed  to  build, 
Rachis  heard  that  one  night  some  shep- 
herds had  seen  on  Mont  Amiata  a  mys- 
terious light  high  up  on  the  branches  of 
a  great  pine  tree.  This  strange  light  first 
shone  in  one  flame  only,  and  then  burst 
out  into  three,  which  was  held  to  be  a 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  and  the  King 
built  the  high  altar  in  the  abbey  church 
on  this  very  spot,  with  the  monastery 
and  cloisters  enclosing  it.  Over  this  altar 
still  hangs  the  crucifix  cut  out  of  the  wood 
of  the  pine  tree  in  which  the  shepherds 
had  seen  the  mysterious  light.  The  roots 
of  the  tree  are  under  the  crypt  or  lower 
church,  which  is  a  large  one.  This  crucifix 
is  said  to  have  worked  many  miracles, 
and  is  an  object  of  great  devotion  among 
the  inhabitants,  who  bring  their  sorrows 
and  sins  to  its  feet.* 

On  the  Eve  of  the  Assumption  huge 
bonfires  are  lighted  in  honor  of  Our  Lady 
throughout  her  Empire  of  Mont  Amiata. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  as  many  as 
one  thousand  beacon-fires  have  been 
counted  from  the  Cima  on  this  night. 
They  blaze  forth  from  the  mountains, 
from  the  valleys,  from  the  plains,  from 
almost  every  village,  celebrating  the 
Coronation  of  Mary,  just  as  at  the  corona- 

*    "  Romaface   of   Religion." 
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tion  of  an  English  king  or  queen  beacon- 
fires  are  lighted  from  the  North  of  Scotland 
to  Land's  End.  It  is  a  sight  that,  once 
seen,  can  never  be  forgotten. 

On  the  feast  itself  grand  processions 
take  place  throughout  Tuscany  and 
Umbria.  The  details  vary  a  little  in  the 
different  villages  according  to  the  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  villagers.  As  a  rule, 
children  carrying  lighted  tapers  lead  the 
way  in  these  processions;  then  follow 
members  of  the  various  confraternities 
and  guilds,  with  crucifix  and  banners; 
then  a  statue  of  Maria  Assunta,  frequently 
represented  with  open  arms,  to  embrace 
all  who  love  and  honor  her;  and  lastly 
come  the  priests  in  copes,  all  chanting 
hymns  to  Our  Lady.  At  the  close  of  the 
procession  the  statue  is  taken  back  to 
the  church,  and  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  given. 

There  is  a  shrine  of  Our  Lady  in  the 
Pyr^ees  second  only  to  Lourdes  in  im- 
portance^Our  Lady  of  Nuria, — which  on 
the  Assumption  is  the  goal  of  an  immense 
concourse  of  pilgrims  from  both  sides  of 
the  frontier,  close  to  which  it  stands, 
in  that  district  known  as  La  Cerdagne, 
an  ancient  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pyrenees.  This  pilgrimage  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  popular  in  Christen- 
dom, though  the  chapel  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  steep  mountain  slopes  surrounded 
by  great,  gloomy  forests,  and  in  winter 
is  cut  off  from  visitors  by  the  snow, 
during  which  period  it  is  closed.  But 
rom  July  2  to  October  8  it  is  visited 
by  thousands  of  people. 

On  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  the 
winding  paths  up  the  mountain  from 
both  sides  of  the  frontier  are  crowded  with 
pilgrims,  who  come  from  as  far  north  as 
Roussillon  in  France,  and  from  as  far 
south  as  the  southern  plains  of  Catalonia 
in  Spain.  The  various  costumes  of  the 
peasants  render  this  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  of  Continental  pilgrimages. 

The  image  which  leads  these  devout 
souls  to  such  long  and  painful  journeys 
was  found   miraculously  in  the  place  on 


which  the  chapel  now  containing  it  stands. 
The  chapel  is  large  and  the  interior  is 
very  richly  decorated,  while  the  walls  are 
literally  covered  with  votive  offerings  of 
thanksgiving  for  favors  received  at  the 
hands  of  Our  Lady  of  Nuria.  *  Many 
extraordinary  miracles  are  reported  to  have 
taken  place  at  this  Pyrenean  shrine. 

In  France,  although  all  outdoor  pro- 
cessions are  now  forbidden  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  feast  is  still  observed  with 
devotion,  as  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
processions  in  the  churches  or  pilgrimages 
to  noted  shrines.  One  of  the  most  notice- 
able celebrations  of  this  feast  is  held  at 
the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Hay,  or 
Notre  Dame  d'Avesnieres,  near  Laval.  It 
is  said  that  as  many  as  20,000  people 
cross  the  suspension  bridge  from  Laval 
every  "isth  of  August  to  pay  their  devo- 
tions to  the  ancient  and  miraculous 
statue  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Hay.  Only  a 
portion  of  the  original  wooden  statue  now 
remains.  The  legend  f  in  connection  with 
it  tells  us  that  in  1041  a  certain  Guy  de 
Laval  was  dragged  into  the  Mayenne  by 
his  horse;  and,  being  in  great  danger  of 
drowning,  he  made  a  vow  to  Our  Lady 
that,  if  she  would  save  him  from  a  watery 
death,  he  would  build  a  chapel  in  her 
honor  on  the  spot  on  which  he  should  be 
landed.  This  spot  happened  to  be  a  field 
of  hay;  and  when  the  knight  fulfilled  his 
vow,  the  church  was  dedicated  to  Our 
Lady  of  the  Hay.  It  has  ever  since  been 
a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  numberless 
are  the  graces  received   there. 

At  Falaise,  in  Normandy,  the  birthplace 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  feast  is 
celebrated  by  a  fair,  which  has  been 
opened  from  time  immemorial  on  that 
day,  and  is  called  the  Fair  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Guibray.  It  lasts  a  fortnight.  It  is 
the  most  celebrated  fair  in  France  after 
that  of  Beaucaire.  It  was  instituted  by 
Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  in  the  eleventh 
century. 

*   "  P^lerinages  aux  Sanctuaires  de  la  M^re  de 
Dieu."    Par  M.  Dupont — Dom  Gueranger.  Vol,  i. 
t  "PHerinages."     Vol.  ii. 
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A  quaint  and  very  devotional  obser- 
vation of  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption 
takes  place  at  Jarse,  in  the  department 
of  Main-et  Loire,  in  a  little  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  Notre  Dame  de  Mont  Place,  a 
short  distance  outside  the  town.  .  The 
chapel  is  plain  and  simple  both  within 
and  without:  pure  devotion  to  Our  Lady 
draws  the  people  thither.  It  is  approached 
by  several  deep  cuttings,  which  are  hardly 
wide  enough  to  accommodate  the  crowds 
who  hasten  thither.  As  each  pilgrim  enters 
the  chapel,  a  priest  lays  his  hand  on  his 
or  her  head  and  recites  the  verse  from 
St.  Luke's  Gospel:  "Blessed  are  they 
who  hear  the  Word  of  God  and  keep  it." 
Four  or  five  priests  and  sometimes  more 
are  engaged  in  doing  this  continually 
from  dawn  till  ten  o'clock.  After  making 
their  visit,  the  pilgrims  adjourn  to  the 
j)arisli  church  to  hear  a  Mass  of  Thanks- 
gi\ing,  and  many  of  them  recei\e  Holy 
C(jmnuniion   in   the  chapel. 

A  \'ery  dilYerent  scene  is  to  be  witnessed 
at  a  little  church  dedicated  to  Our  Lady 
near  Paray-le-Monial,  on  the  patronal 
feast  of  the  church  —  that  is,  the  Feast 
of  the  Assumption,  —  when  a  \ast  con- 
course of  pilgrims  meets  there.  The  church 
stands  in  a  pretty  valley,  fertilized  by  a 
beautiful  spring;  and  on  the  high  altar 
is  a  statue  of  Mary,  said  to  have  been 
found  miraculously  in  the  hollow  of  a 
tree  in  the  neighborhood,  for  which  the 
church  was  afterward  built.  The  date  is 
unknown;  but  one  of  the  windows  in  the 
chapel  and  another  in  the  hermitage 
adjoining  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  title  of  this  shrine  is  Notre  Dame  de 
Romay.  At  the  French  Revolution  the 
chapel  was  sold  as  national  property,  but 
the  statue  was  preserved  from  destruction 
by  being  hidden  beneath  the  water  of 
the  spring.  After  the  storm  was  over 
the  chapel  was  rebought  by  a  Mdlle.  le 
Febre  and  given  to  the  convent  at 
Paray-le-Monial.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  district  have  the  greatest 
veneration  for  Notre  Dame  de  Romay, 
and  frequent  pilgrimages  take  place,  espe- 


cially  on   the    Feast    of    the  Assumption. 

A  beautiful  legend  is  attached  to  another 
celebrated  shrine  of  Our  Lady  between 
Chalons  and  Metz,  which,  on  the  15th  of 
August  every  year,  is  visited  by  nearly 
5000  people,  who  flock  thither  from  many 
parts  of  France  to  do  honor  to  Notre 
Dame  de  I'Epine,  or  Our  Lady  of  the 
Thorn.  The  church  is  a  magnificent  spec- 
imen of  the  ogival  style;  it  has  very  fine 
stained-glass  windows,  and  an  exquisite 
peal  of  bells. 

Tradition  says  that  in  141 1,  on  the 
vigil  of  the  Annunciation,  some  shepherds 
who  were  watching  their  flocks  on  the 
spot  where  the  beautiful  church  now 
stands  saw  a  shining  light  in  the  midst 
of  a  thorn-bush,  and  fled,  terrified.  Their 
little  lambs,  however,  remained  near  the 
bush;  but  the  shepherds,  who  tried  to 
return  to  them,  fell  senseless  upon  the 
ground.  When  Ihey  recovered  they  found 
in  the  bush  a  small  statue  of  Our  Lady 
with  the  Infant  Jesus  in  her  arms.  The 
light  remained  in  the  bush  all  that  night 
and  all  the  next  day,  and  crowds  of  people 
\isited  the  |)lace,  among  them  the  Bishop 
of  Chalons  with  his  chapter.  The  Bishop 
took  the  image  and  placed  it  in  a  chapel 
close  by,  where  it  remained  until  the 
present    church    was    built    to    receive    it. 

On  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  the 
church  is  elaborately  decorated,  and  large 
numbers  of  little  children  are  brought  by 
their  parents  to  honor  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
to  whom  they  are  consecrated  for  seven 
years.  They  are  dressed  in  white,  and 
each  child  carries  a  large  lighted  taper. 
For '  seven  years  they  must  wear  only 
blue  and  white — Our  Lady's  colors.  Every 
year,  on  this  beautiful  festival,  these 
children  are  brought  to  the  church  to 
renew  their  consecration. 

The  Feast  of  the  Assumption  is  a  great 
day  at  Saumur,  where  there  are  two 
churches  with  celebrated  shrines  of  Our 
Lady.  One  is  Notre  Dame  des  Ardilliers, 
formerly  one  of  the  most  celebrated  places 
of  pilgrimage  in  France;  the  other  is  Notre 
Dame  de  Nantilly,  which  celebrates  what 
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has  been  called  the  Jubilee  of  Our  Lady 
on  the  15  th  of  August.  The  origin  of 
Notre  Dame  des  Ardilliers  is  very  ancient; 
but  the  cult  of  the  miraculous  image  of 
Our  Lady  contained  under  the  magnif- 
icent dome  of  the  church  received  a  fresh 
impetus  from  the  fact  that  Louis  XI H. 
was  miraculously  cured  of  a  serious  illness 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  at  the 
shrine  of  Notre  Dame  des  Ardilliers,  at 
the  moment  he  was  communicating  at 
the  altar.  He  then  made  a  vow  to  con- 
secrate himself  and  France  to  Our  Lady, 
which  he  fulfilled  on  February  10,  1637. 
During  the  Revolution  this  image  was 
preserved  in  the  church.  It  represents 
Our  Lady  holding  our  Blessed  Lord  in 
her  arms  after  the  descent  from  the  Cross. 
It  is  very  small  and  is  enclosed  behind  a 
grille  of  gilded  iron  about  three  feet 
high.  On  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption 
every  year  large  numbers  of  pilgrims  visit 
the  church,  and  offer  their  prayers  and 
suffrages  to  Our  Lady  des  Ardilliers,  who 
is  credited  with  many  miracles. 

Notre  Dame  des  Ardilliers  stands  on 
the  banks  of  the  Loire,  a  little  way  from 
the  Castle  of  Saumur,  which  was  formerly 
a  fortified  city,  and  on  the  east  side  of 
the  town.  The  shrine  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Nantilly  is  on  the  southwest  of  the  town 
and  stands  very  high.  The  church  dates 
back  to  the  tenth  century,  and  some 
parts  of  the  building  are  said  to  be 
hundreds  of  years  older.  The  lower  part  of 
the  interior  of  this  ancient  church  is  hung 
with  the  finest  tapestry,  dating  from  the 
eleventh  century,  and  representing  scenes 
from  Holy  Scripture. 

The  statue  of  Our  Lady,  which  is  very 
ancient,  stands  on  an  altar  near  the 
sacristy.  It  is  the  object  of  great  venera- 
tion, and  is  called  the  Holy  Virgin  of 
Nantilly.  During  the  Revolution  the 
statue  was  saved  from  destruction,  and, 
as  soon  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so,  replaced 
on  the  altar.  But  when  the  churches  were 
reopened,  the  faithful  came  at  first  in 
very  small  numbers  to  honor  Our  Lady  of 
Nantilly.    On  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption 


however,  they  gained  courage,  and  so 
great  a  crowd  flocked  thither  that  the 
church,  large  as  it  is,  could  not  contain 
them  all;  and,  as  the  pious  writers  of 
the  "  Pelerinages  "  say,  this  day,  the  com- 
memoration of  her  triumph  into  heaven, 
became  also  for  her  a  triumph  here  below. 
In  the  hope  that  the  knowledge  of  these 
various  manifestations  of  the  filial  love 
on  the  part  of  French,  Italian  and  Spanish 
Catholics  may  kindle  our  colder  hearts 
to  a  warmer  and  deeper  devotion  to  Mary, 
we  have  gathered  these  few  flowers  from 
the  garden  of  her  cult  to  lay  at  her  feet 
on   this   Feast   of  her  Assumption. 


The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 

BY    ANNA    T.   SADIvlUK. 

VII. 
EBASTIAN  had  only  one  distinct 
memory  of  Dorothy  Kent,  and 
that  was  as  she  impressed  his 
mind  on  the  first  evening  of  their 
meeting.  His  sister  Margie  had  met  her 
before,  and  spoken  of  her  with  some 
enthusiasm;  but  the  brother  had  not 
seen  her  until  that  evening  of  Mrs.  Rollins' 
reception.  It  was  almost  the  first  time 
since  the  mourning  that  Margie  had  gone 
out  to  any  large  or  formal  festivity;  and 
Sebastian  had  perforce  accompanied  her. 
Society  as  a  rule  had  no  particular  charm 
for  him;  though  there  were  certain  ele- 
ments in  his  nature  that,  had  they  not 
been  repressed  by  circumstances,  might 
have  made  him  its  ardent  votary. 

"Who  is  that?"  he  asked  of  Margie, 
who,  seeing  him  standing  against  the  wall, 
had  come  to  ask  why  he  was  not  dancing. 

Margie  looked  in  the  direction  indicated. 
"  Why,  that  is  the  very  girl  I  was  telling 
you  about.  She  is  from  the  South.  Isn't 
she  lovely  and — different?" 

"  Different?  Yes,"  Sebastian  said  slowly; 
"but  about  the  lovely  I  am  not  so  sure. 
In  that  gray  gown,  with  its  touches  of 
silver,  she  looks  like  a  spirit  of  the  mist, 
or  something  that  might  vanish." 
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"I  thought,  Mr.  Sebastian,"  cried  Margie, 
"that  you  never  noticed  dress!" 

"  I  notice  that  one  because  of  the 
wearer." 

Margie  looked  at  her  brother,  and  saw 
his  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  the  girl,  with  a 
new  expression  of  keen  and  vivid  interest. 

"Would  you  like  to  know  her?"  she 
asked. 

"Surely  I  should!"  replied  her  brother, 
in  his  half-jesting  way.  "  But  you  must 
go  and  ask  her.  She  may  have  no  desire 
to  know  me." 

Margie  had  very  little  doubt  upon  that 
subject;  but  she  crossed  the  room  on  her 
mission,  leaving  Sebastian  to  study  more 
in  detail  the  clear  paleness,  which,  save 
for  the  light  flush  of  excitement,  had  a 
transparent  look,  and  the  eyes  that  were 
luminous,  as  though  a  lamp  had  been 
lit   behind  them. 

"  I  may  introduce  you,"  said  Margie, 
returning.  "And  you  know  she  is  Mrs. 
Rollins'   companion." 

"Lucky  Mrs.  Rollins!"  cried  vSebastian, 
whimsically. 

"As  1  was  telling  you  the  other  day," 
explained  Margie,  "Mrs.  Rollins  thinks 
the  world  of  her.  They  are  old  family 
friends,  of  course;  and  she  thinks  her  so 
clever  and  charming." 

"  It  is  hard  to  discover  a  real  butterfly 
among  your  sex,"  rejoined  vSebastian, 
speaking,  as  Margie  thought,  irrelevantly. 
"  They  always  turn  out  to  be  something 
quite  different." 

"Now,  Sebastian,"  admonished  Margie, 
as  they  made  their  way  through  the 
crowded  room  to  that  point  where  Miss 
Kent  was  standing,  "do  be  nice,  and 
don't  look  bored  as  you  sometimes  do, 
and  as  if  you  couldn't  take  the  trouble 
to  talk  to  a  girl." 

His  eyes  were  eager,  shining,  as  in 
moments  of  strong  interest  they  were 
apt  to  be.  Before  they  reached  their 
destination,  however,  he  turned  with  his 
usual  consideration,   and  said   to   Margie: 

"But  if  she  should  consent  to  dance 
with   rne,    I   must  not  leave  you   alone." 


"Oh,  no!  I  am  engaged  for  the  next. 
I  see  my  partner  coming  in  search  of 
me  now." 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Rollins,  who  had  caught 
something  of  this  little  byplay  and  had 
heard  Margie  Wilmot  ask  if  she  might 
introduce  her  brother,  observed  in  passing 
to  her  companion: 

"So,  Dorothy,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
young  men  in  the  room  has  asked  to  be 
introduced  to  you.  Don't  look  shocked. 
He  is  also  very  nice.  And  I  want  to  warn 
you  not  to  act  in  your  usual  fashion." 

"Would  you  —  or,  rather,  would  he — 
prefer  that  I  should  act  in  an  unusual 
fashion?"   inquired   Dorothy. 

"Don't  be  absurd!"  said  Mrs.  Rollins, 
passing  on  as  Margie  introduced  her 
brother,  and  went  off  also  with  her  partner, 
and  SeVjastian  made  his  bow. 

"I  hope,"  he  said,  "you  haven't  the 
aversion  of  most  of  your  sex  to  a  serious- 
minded  young  man." 

"I  haven't  a  very  strong  aversion  to 
most  things,"  replied  the  girl,  looking  up 
at  him  with  her  direct  gaze.  "  I  take  them 
as  they  come;  and  being  serious  is,  I 
suppose,  better  than  being  what  1  have 
sometimes  been  called — a  butterfly.  1  hope 
you  have  no  prejudice  against  butterflies?" 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Sebastian,  "I 
like  them.  As  a  boy,  I  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  chasing  them  and  always  in  vain." 

"I  wonder  why  you  should  like  them?" 
she  remarked  slowly,  turning  her  head  a 
little  to  one  side,  and  considering,  as 
though  it  were  a  knotty  problem  that 
had  to  be  solved. 

"It  is  easy  to  see.  They  are  the  poetry 
of  motion,  the  spirit  of  the  flowers." 

"  You  don't  sound  very  serious-minded," 
said  Dorothy. 

"One  can  not  always  be  consistent," 
argued  Sebastian, 

"Genuine  consistency,"  answered  the 
girl,  "is  found  only  in  the  real,  undiluted 
butterfly  species.  It  is  the  serious-minded 
who  are  inconsistent." 

"You,"  said  vSebastian,  gravely,  "are 
delightful.    I  hope  you    won't   mind    my 
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saying  what  you  must  have  heard  often." 

"One  hears  all  sorts  of  things,"  replied 
Dorothy. 

"I  know,"  confessed  Sebastian,  "that 
it  would  be  more  usual  to  keep  such 
thoughts  to  myself,  at  least  until  further 
acquaintance,  and  to  think  them  in 
solitude  over  a  cigar.  But,  as  I  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  alone,  I  have  caught 
the  trick  of  thinking  aloud." 

"One  may  as  well  say  what  is  pleasant 
to  hear,"  Dorothy  declared  in  her  soft 
Southern  accent.  "It  is  only  ugly  and 
bitter  thoughts  that  should  not  be  spoken." 

Sebastian  was  half  startled. 

"That  is  a  very  wise  saying  for  a 
butterfly,"  he  commented.  "But  I  always 
had  an  idea  that  it  was  a  very  estimable 
insect." 

"Restless,  fickle,  inconstant,"  said  Dor- 
othy, shaking  her  head;  "alive  only  in 
the  sunshine,  dying  when  clouds  of  adver- 
sity come." 

"  But  it  has  performed  its  mission 
of  giving  joy  and  brightness,"  argued 
Sebastian. 

"We  are  on  a  strange  subject,"  said 
Dorothy.  "Let  us  change  it,  or  we  shall 
become  philosophical  or  metaphysical,  or 
something,  and  didn't  somebody  say  that 
metaphysics  means  two  people  talking 
together,  neither  of  whom  knows  what 
the  other  is  talking  about?" 

She  stopped  and  looked  for  a  moment 
round  the  room,  where  luxury  was  par- 
amount. Those  brilliantly  lighted  apart- 
ments were  idyllic  in  their  furnishing, 
everything  having  cost  thought  as  well 
as  money;  so  that  people  said  it  was  an 
artistic  education  to  go  to  Mrs.  Rollins'. 
Almost  from  the  farthest  parts  of  the 
^arth  things  had  been  gathered  together; 
^nd  yet  they  were  so  unobtrusive  in  their 
arrangement  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  had 
come  thither  haphazard.  The  costumes  . 
of  the  women,  the  profusion  of  flowers, — 
everything  spoke  of  wealth,  but  wealth 
controlled  and  directed  by  taste  and 
education. 

"It  is  bad  manners  to  talk  about  one- 


self," resumed  Dorothy;  "but  do  you 
know  that  I  am  the  very  poorest  person 
in  this  room?" 

"Are  you  really?"  said  Sebastian,  with 
interest. 

"I  am  the  only  one 'of  all  those  girls 
you  see  here  that  can  not  have  a  new 
gown  whenever  she  chooses." 

Sebastian  looked  at  the  soft  gray  gown 
that  had  attracted  his  admiration,  and 
that  seemed  to  lend  her  a  distinction 
amongst  all  those  other  creations  that 
were  shining  and  shimmering  about  him. 

"I  rather  pride  myself  on  my  poverty. 
It  makes  me  unique  here,"  she  added. 

"That  is  one  point  of  view,  certainly," 
said  Sebastian.  "And,  in  one  sense, 
poverty  means  being  care-free." 

"In  one  sense,  perhaps,"  admitted 
Dorothy,  her  eyes  darkening  with  some 
inner  feeling;  "but  not  in  another, — 
not  in  a  hundred  ways!  They  say  you 
arc  rich,  so  probably  you  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it, — its  shifts  and  its  devices 
and  its  contrivances.  One  good  thing, 
though:  it  gives  plenty  of  opportunity 
for   laughing   at  oneself." 

"And  that,"  observed  vSebastian,  ap- 
provingly, "would  be  an  original  kind 
of  diversion." 

"Oh!"  said  the  girl  "you  have  really 
missed  a  good  deal  in  being  rich,  —  all 
vSorts  of  experiences  that  you  can  never 
have  otherwise,  and  that  make  people 
interesting." 

"They  certainly  do,"  replied  Sebastian, 
bowing  gravely  to  her. 

"As  a  rule,"  continued  Dorothy,  "rich 
people  are  uninteresting, — cut  too  much 
on  the  same  pattern." 

"  It  is  a  pleasant  pattern,  though, — 
for  themselves,   I   mean,"  said  Sebastian. 

*' I  suppose  so;"  agreed  the  girl; 
"  though  it  might  be  monotonous,  after 
all,  having  everything  one  wanted,  and — " 

^'Then  you  wouldn't  care  to  be  rich?" 
Sebastian  inquired,  with  a  curious  sense 
of  disappointment. 

"Why,  of  course  I  should!"  cried  Dor- 
othy.    "That   is  one   of   the   pleasures   of 
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being  poor — that  you  can  wish  you  were 
rich  and  can  imagine  what  you  would  do 
if  you  had  money,  and  wish  for  this  and 
wish  for  that, — things  you  will  never  .have." 

"  Beautiful  women  can  nearly  always 
realize  such  wishes,"  remarked  Sebastian, 
impulsively. 

But  Dorothy  took  no  notice  of  the 
remark,  pursuing  rather  her  own  odd  train 
of  thought. 

"Still,  after  all,  when  one's  wish  is 
granted,  it's  very  much  the  same  as  if 
it  had  not  been  granted.  Something  else 
is  longed  for  instead,  and  so  life  passes." 

"It  has  not  passed  very  far  with  you," 
said  Sebastian,  with  a  smile. 

"It  is  rude  to  refer  to  a  woman's  age," 
responded  Dorothy;  "but  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  that  I  am  just  twenty." 

"You  have,  let  me  see,  about  eight 
years  the  advantage  of  me,"  answered 
Sebastian. 

"So  you  are  twenty-eight?"  observed 
Dorothy.  "  I  think  you  look  even 
younger." 

"I  wonder  what  else  you  think  of  me," 
vSebastian  ventured. 

"  I  haven't  had  time  to  think  much 
yet,"  Dorothy  responded,  —  "we  have 
been  so  busy  talking." 

"  I  wonder  what  conclusion  you  will 
reach  when  you  have  time  to  think  me 
over,"  laughed  Sebastian,  —  "that  is,  if 
I  am  not  presumptuous  in  supposing  that 
you  will  give  me  a  thought  at  all." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  shall!"  answered  Dorothy, 
decidedly.  "  I  always  think  over  the 
people  I  have  met.  I  shall  remember 
some  of  the  things  that  you  said,  and  that 
you  are  rather  outspoken  and  a  little 
different,-  and  that  you  are  a  trifle  uncon- 
ventional in  the  matter  of  paying 
compliments." 

"And  very  much  in  earnest,"  added 
Sebastian.  "But  I  hope,  when  I  see  you 
next,  that  you  will  tell  me  what  were  your 
final  impressions." 

"Perhaps  I  shall  never  tell  you." 

"That  would  be  cruel." 

"It  might  be  very  kind,"  laughed  Dor- 


othy, all  the  gravity  gone  out  of  her  face 
now,  till  it  wore  a  mocking,  almost  elfish 
expression. 

"No,  it  wouldn't,"  Sebastian  argued, 
good-humoredly;  "because  I  should  like 
to  listen  to  your  opinion  of  me,  even  if 
it  were  the  worst." 

"If  it  were  the  worst,"  suggested 
Dorothy,  "it  would  very  soon  end  our 
acquaintance." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  it  won't  be  as  bad  as  that!" 
said  Sebastian.  "  F'or,  indeed,  I  am  looking 
forward  to  our  better  acquaintance." 

"That  all  depends — "  replied  the  girl, 
knitting  her  brows. 

"If  it  depends  on  anything  I  can  think 
or  say  or  do,"  said  Sebastian,  lightly, 
"it  wall  certainly  go  on  forever  and  ever." 

"For  a  rich  man,"  observed  Dorothy, 
"you  are  very  unconventional,  and,  I 
think,  just  a  little  bold.  One  doesn't  make 
such  remarks  on  a  first  acquaintance." 

"Only  when  they  are  impelled  by  some 
unusual  attraction." 

"  Still,"  said  Dorothy,  after  a  slight  pause, 
"it  seems  to  me  that  I  like  you  a  little. 
And  now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  tell 
me  your  first  name,  -not  that  1  am  going 
to  call  you  by  it,  but  in  thinking  over 
people  it  is  more  convenient." 

"My  name  is  Sebastian." 

"Oh,  I  like  that!"  said  Dorothy,  joy- 
ously. "It  is  so  different!  I  have  never 
known  any  one  of  that  name.  When  I 
was  a  child  I  used  to  love  the  saint, — a 
splendid  soldier  of  the  Empire,  standing 
up  to  die  for  his  Faith,  and  pierced  all 
over  with  arrows.  That  would  be  a  glo- 
rious thing  to  do.  But  I  am  afraid  you 
are  not  a  very  great  saint  yet." 

"No,"  answered  Sebastian;  "and  I 
haven't  even  the  distinction  of  being  a 
very  great  sinner." 

"Oh,  that  is  no  distinction  at  ah!"  said 
Dorothy,  decidedly.  "  Any  one  can  be  that. 
It  is  hke  going  down  a  toboggan  track." 

Sebastian  laughed  aloud. 

"Weh,  I'm  glad  my  name  at  least 
is  a  recommendation,"  he  said.  "I 
have  something  for   which  to   thank  my 
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sponsors,  —  though    I  fear   I  don't  know 
much  about  my  patron  saint." 

"That  is  a  shame!"  repHed  Dorothy. 
"  If  you  hved  at  our  house,  you  would 
know.  My  mother  is  as  famiHar  with 
every  saint  in  the  calendar  as  if  he  or 
she  were  a  personal  friend." 

The  remark  struck  Sebastian,  and  gave 
him  a  curious  pang. 

"And  your  name,"  he  asked, — "if  I 
may  ask  it,  just  for  the  convenience  of 
thinking  it  over?" 

The  girl  laughed. 

"My  name  is  Dorothy." 

"A  charming  name." 

"It  means  'Gift  of  God,'"  said  the  girl. 
"  And  my  saint  is  most  attractive.  Don't 
you  remember  how,  after  her  martyrdom, 
she  sent  the  flowers  and  fruits  from 
Paradise  to  the  unbelieving  lawyer?" 

But  Sebastian  was  lamentably  ignorant; 
and,  somehow,  he  felt  ashamed  of  his 
ignorance  as  he  listened  to  this  style  of 
conversation,  that  seemed  so  strangely 
inappropriate  to  the  surroundings. 

"Margie,"  he  observed,  with  a  certain 
pride  in  being  able  to  say  so,  "could  talk 
by  the  hour  about  those  things." 

"While  Mr.  Sebastian  is  too  busy,"  the 
girl  said.  "But  Margie — that  is  your 
sister — is  the  most  attractive  person  I 
have  met  since  I  came  here." 

Sebastian  flushed  with  pleasure. 

"Margie,"  he  said,  "if  a  slang  phrase 
will  express  it,  is  'all  right.'  I  know  you 
and  she  will  be  great  friends." 

"We  are  already,"  answered  Dorothy. 
"And  now  I  see  my  partner  coming;  so 
good-bye,  Mr.  Sebastian  Wilmot!" 

She  extended  her  hand  in  farewell. 

"I  hope  I  shall  see  you  soon  again," 
said  Sebastian,  lingering. 

"  Impossible  to  tell.  I  am  at  Mrs. 
Rollins'  service,  —  being,  as  perhaps  you 
know,  her  companion." 

^*Do  you  like  that  occupation?" 

"I  love  her,"  said  Dorothy. 

And,  her  partner  coming  up,  she  was 
spirited  away,  leaving  Sebastian  to  take 
his  place  once  more  at  the  wall  and  to 


smile  over  her  sayings.  Presently,  seeing 
that  his  hostess  was  alone,  he  went  over 
to  have  a  word  with  her.  In  the  course 
of  conversation,  Mrs.  Rollins,  whom  he 
had  known  almost  since  boyhood,  asked: 

'*How  do  you  Hke  my  Httle  friend, 
Miss  Kent?" 

"'Admire'  would  express  one's  senti- 
ments regarding  her,  I  should  think," 
answered  Sebastian. 

"Yes,"  said  the  hostess,  "she  has  a 
great  deal  of  character.  I  am  glad  you 
appreciate  that;  for  she  is  the  truest  and 
bravest  little  soul.  The  family  has  had 
misfortunes  to  no  end.  They  were  such 
a  happy  and  united  family  when  I  first 
knew  them.  But  everything  seemed  to 
change  with  the  father's  death.  One 
brother  was  killed  in  the  Cuban  war; 
another,  who  was  an  engineer,  was  killed 
in  a  mine  explosion.  One  sister  is  a  nun, 
and  another  married  away  off  in  Mexico. 
The  mother,  who  is  what  Catholics  call 
a  saint,  and  one  of  the  most  lovable  women 
I  have  ever  met,  is  exceedingly  delicate. 
The  other  children  are  younger,  and 
Dorothy  is  keeping  them  at  school.  As 
there  is  one  sister  at  home  to  take  care 
of  the  mother,  I  persuaded  Dorothy  to 
give  up  the  typewriting  she  was  doing, 
and  come  to  New  York  for  a  winter  at 
least.  She  went  away  once  before  as 
companion  —  it  really  pays  her  better, — 
but  she  can  not  bear  to  be  long  absent 
from  home,  and  I  fancy  she  had  a  singular 
experience  that  time.  Of  course  I  am 
delighted  to  have  her  here  as  long  as  she 
will  stay.  Apart  from  her  personality 
and  my  friendship  for  the  family,  she  is 
invaluable  in  the  house.  She  always  has 
her  wits  about  her,  and  she  is  handy  and 
capable  in  so  many  ways." 

"I  can  quite  believe  all  that,"  said 
Sebastian,  slowly.  "She  certainly  has,  as 
you   say,  a  most   attractive   personality." 

"The  man  who  marries  her  will  be 
lucky,"  said  Mrs.   RolHns,  decidedly. 

"Is  there  a  man  or  is  it  only  the  man?" 
Sebastian   asked,   with   some  eagerness. 

"I  don't  think  there  is  any  one  in  par- 
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ticular,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned.  Her 
mother  told  me  of  one  or  two  men  in  the 
South,  and  she  certainly  has  been  very 
much  admired  since  she  came  here." 

"That  goes  without  saying,"  replied 
Sebastian.    Then   Mrs.  Rollins    exclaimed: 

"My  dear  Sebastian,  how  I  wish,  for 
both  your  sakes  that  you  would  be  that 
man,  though  everyone  says  you  are  not 
a  marrying  man!" 

Sebastian  pondered  upon  this  state- 
ment, while  into  his  mind  came  surging 
those  dark  thoughts  that  made  it  seem 
impossible  he  should  ever  marry. 

"The  most  vital  question,"  said  the 
young  man,  laughing  in  order  to  give  a 
light  turn  to  the  conversation,  "would 
be  Miss  Kent's  feelings  on  that  subject." 

"A  question,"  said  Mrs.  Rollins,  "which 
of  course  she  alone  could  answer.  But 
you  are  so  accustomed  to  succeed — " 

"Not  in  affairs  of  this  kind." 

"You  have  never  tried." 

"Well — perhaps  not;  but  I  know  my 
limitations." 

Mrs.  Rollins  laughed,  and  tapped  him 
on  the  arm  with  her  fan. 

"You  know  your  advantages  very  well, 
too,  and  that  few  girls  would  be  so  foolish 
as  to  refuse  you." 

"Refuse  what  I  could  offer,"  said 
Sebastian,  a  little  bitterly.  "Even  were 
that  the  case,  it  would  not  be  very  flat- 
tering to  my  self-esteem." 

"I  don't  mean  any  such  thing,"  rejoined 
his  hostess,  warmly.  "Even  apart  from 
that,  if  I  had  a  daughter,  you  are  just 
the  sort  of  man  I  should  choose  for  her." 

"And  very  likely  the  sort  she  wouldn't 
choose  for  herself,"  laughed  Sebastian. 
"But  it  is  hardly  probable  that  I  shall 
inflict  myself  upon  any  one  for  some  time 
to  come,  at  least.  I  have  too  many  irons 
in  the  fire." 

"Take  care  they  don't  burn  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Rollins,  warningly;  for  she  thought 
he  was  looking  both  thinner  and  paler. 

"Yes,  some  of  them  are  burning  me 
already.    But  where's  the  remedy?" 

This  conversation  left   upon   the   mind 


of  the  astute  lady  two  distinct  impres- 
sions. The  first  was  that  Sebastian,  who 
was  usually  indifferent  to  young  women 
in  society,  had  taken,  in  that  one  short 
interview,  a  decided  fancy  to  Dorothy; 
and  the  second  was  that  Sebastian  had 
more  than  the  cares  of  business  upon  his 
mind,  and  that  something  would  prevent, 
for  the  present  at  least,  her  secret  plan 
with  regard  to  her  protegee  being  carried 
into  execution.  She  was  of  a  sanguine 
temperament,  however,  and  was  very  far, 
indeed,   from  despairing. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Old  Soggarth  Speaks. 

BY     CATHAI^     MAIJ.OV. 

'V  USKD  to  think,  before  I  was  a  ])riest, 
That   children    were   temptations  in   my   road; 
I  thought  that  if  my  h:»ve  for  them  increased, 
There  would  the  less  on  Heaven  be  bestowed. 

And  I  know  still  'twas  not  an  idle  fear — 

The  best  created  things  may  turn  our  worst, — 

But,   ah,   the   children!     Do   you   mind   the   tear 
Stole  down   the   Virgin's  cheek,  lest   her  heart 
burst 

For  joy  that  night  when  close  against  her  breast, 
In  the  cold  stable,  in  the  ox's  stall, 

God's    golden    head,    her    Child's,    the    first    was 
pressed — 
Childhood's  descent  from  Him  is  lineal. 

Did  not   Himself  say  heaven  was  full  of  them, 
Did  not  He  bless  them  with  His  gentle  hands 

When   mothers   thronged   Him,    pulled   His   gar- 
ment's hem? 
And  children  are  the  same,  all  times,  all  lands. 

I  like  them,  good  or  better,  laugh  or  cry, — 
Their  plots,  their  plays,  their  sorrow  and  their 
mirth; 

'Tis  wise  is  God  that  wants  them  in  the  sky 
To  be  the  salt  of  heaven  as  of  earth. 

If  I  were  not  so  old  now,  cross  and  lame 

And  tired,  though  travelling  downhill  as  I  am, 

I'd  be  out  still  and  in  their  every  game; 

But   I   must   wait   and   join   them   'round    the 
Lamb. 
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BY    J.    P.    H. 


VII. 


S  the  train  drew  out  of  the 
station  on  the  way  south,  I  was 
possessed  by  a  vague  feehng  of 
unrest,  —  perhaps  I  had  better 
say,  I  was  ill  at  ease.  True,  the  change 
in  climate  meant  a  deliverance  from  the 
ceaseless  torture  in  my  throat.  But,  then, 
it  also  meant  so  radical  a  change  in  my 
manner  of  life  as  to  bewilder  me  when 
I  tried  to  contemplate  it.  For  fourteen 
years  I  had  lived  as  a  parish  priest,  though 
an  Anglican.  Day  after  day  I  had  stood 
at  an  altar,  heard  confessions,  visited  in 
the  homes  of  the  people  committed  to  me, 
and  toiled  over  my  books  preparing 
sermons  and  instructions.  Now  I  was 
setting  forth  upon  a  new  highroad, — I 
might  say  into  a  new  world.  Freedom 
from  care  would  take  the  place  of  crushing 
responsibility;  and  the  ties  which  had 
hitherto  bound  me  so  closely  to  the  cease- 
less round  of  duty  were  completely  loosed. 
Yet,  as  the  train  shot  out  across 
country,  I  found  myself  looking  back 
with  tear-dimmed  eyes  upon  the  city 
where  I  had  labored,  sometimes  in  deepest 
dejection.  I  had  made  no  mark,  it  is 
true;  and,  as  I  found  the  years  crowding 
in  upon  me,  I  had  tried  to  comfort  myself 
with  the  words  of  Canon  Newbolt: 
"Just  to  labor  and  to  die  without  joy 
and  without  success.  God  asks  us  to 
go  sometimes  and  to  be  what  the  world 
calls  a  failure." 

The  months  passed  quickly,  and  the 
constant  change  of  scene  left  me  little 
time  for  brooding  thought;  and  mean- 
while I  kept  in  close  touch  with  affairs 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.  My  release  from 
duty  made  this  all  the  easier;  for  there 
were  no  parochial  activities  to  interfere 
with  the  perusal  of  church  papers  and 
frequent  confabs  with  my  brother  clergy. 
Apart  from  the  time  I  spent  in  Spanish- 
American    countries,    I    never    entered    a 


Catholic  church;  and  what  1  saw  of  il 
there  only  served  to  deepen  rather  than 
mitigate  my  hostility. 

At  last  my  vocal  chords  were  pro- 
nounced sufficiently  restored  to  admit  of 
my  "safely  resuming  my  functions,  and  I 
hurried  north  again.  I  was  much  dis- 
turbed, however,  to  realize  that  my  old- 
time  enthusiasm  had  greatly  cooled,  and 
instead  of,  like  the  war-horse,  "smelling 
the  battle  afar,"  I  now  went  into  action 
from  a  sense  of  duty.  But  my  zeal  was 
soon  rekindled  when  I  learned  that  my 
successor  in  the  See  city  had  "gone  over" 
to  the  Roman  Church — under  circum- 
stances which,  in  my  judgment,  were 
scarcely  creditable, — and  I  again  plunged 
into  my  old  beloved  missionary  work. 
I  founded  two  new  parishes.  In  both 
cases,  at  the  start  all  was  most  encour- 
aging, but  after  a  time  I  found  it  was 
the  old  story — the  futility  of  building  a 
fire  with  damp  wood.  In  one  instance 
there  was  no  outspoken  opposition,  but  a 
good-natured  tolerance,  which  would  last 
so  long  as  my  personality  could  command 
it.  In  the  other,  all  went  well  until  I 
ventured  to  appoint  a  young  man  to  act 
as  server,  and  then,  with  the  unanimity 
of  a  herd  of  bronchos,  they  "bucked"! 
It  was  all  well  enough  for  the  boys  and 
young  men  to  pose  about  the  church 
porch  before  and  after  service,  or  to  mince 
about  the  aisles  as  ushers;  but  to  invite 
them  to  serve  before  the  altar  of  God — 
that  was  altogether  "too  Popish"!  In 
both  cases  there  was  a  maximum  of  pious 
twaddle  and  a  minimum  of  practice. 
With  sinking  heart  I  would  compare  the 
crowds  betaking  themselves  up  the  street 
to  the  Catholic  church  with  the  two  or 
three  lone  worshippers  at  the  early 
"Masses"  in  my  own  house  of  worship. 

At  one  of  those  places,  I  was  greatly 
encouraged  when  a  communicant  made 
an  appointment  for  her  confession.  My 
experience  had  been  that,  as  a  rule.  Epis- 
copalians when  in  health  scorned  the 
imputation  that  any  ministry  of  recon^ 
ciHation  could  possibly  exist  in  the  church. 
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which  they  were  not  perfectly  competent 
to  exercise  each  for  himself.  In  sickness, 
even  though  it  be  unto  death,  I  rarely 
found  one  who  had  anything  on  his 
conscience — unless  he  were  about  to  be 
executed,  when  a  definite  provision  is 
made  for  his  confession  and  absolution  in 
the  "  Office  for  the  Visitation  of  Prisoners." 
Apart  from  this,  every  one  was  able  "to 
quiet  his  own  conscience"  and  "required 
[no]  further  comfort  or  counsel."  So  it  is 
easily  seen  why  I  felt  encouraged.  A 
damper  was  soon  put  upon  my  spiritual 
elation,  however,  when  the  "penitent" 
objected  to  'going  to  her  duty'  unless 
the  church  door  were  locked  to  prevent 
intrusion.  Alas!  she  was  ashamed  to  do 
what  she  professed   to   be  her  duty. 

The  climax  was  reached  when  I  again 
undertook  the  old  task  of  "the  moribund 
parish."  A  bishop  in  the  Middle  West 
])roposed  the  resuscitation  of  a  ])arocliial 
cor])se  which  he  was  (juite  sure  was  only 
a  case  of  suspended  animation;  a  tactful 
administration  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
make  it  blossom  and  ])ud.  (I  soon  found 
that  in  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence, 
twenty  six  ecclesiastical  horticulturists  had 
had  a  try  at  it,  and  i)y  this  time  it 
should  have  'Tilled  the  face  of  the  world 
with  its  seed.")  It  was  in  a  small  city 
on  the  main  line  of  a  big  railway;  there 
was  a  beautiful  stone  church,  with  a  rec- 
tory and  a  parish  house,  all  on  one  of  the 
finest  streets  in  town.  In  a  letter  from 
the  junior  warden  notifying  me  of  my 
election  as  rector,  I  had  been  told  that 
the  people  "in  some  respects  were  not 
all  of  one  mind,"  but  never  had  I  con- 
ceived of  such  a  riot  of  party  church- 
manship  as  I  soon  found  here.  Petition 
and  counter-petition,  each  accompanied 
by  dire  threats,  were  circulated.  To  give 
heed  to  one,  would  mean  to  lose  all  the 
young  people  who  were  the  hope  of  the 
parish;  whereas  to  yield  to  the  other 
involved  the  loss  of  the  shekels  (sparingly) 
contributed  by  the  well-to-do  older  folk. 
To  settle  upon  a  via  media  was  too  much 
like  walking  a  tight-rope  in  a  blast  furnace. 


Guerrilla  warfare  was  resorted  to  by 
individuals.  One  charged  me  to  forbid 
the  use  of  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  in  the 
private  devotions  of  some  of  the  younger 
people;  "although  the  church  knoweth 
no  worthy  cause  of  scruple  concerning 
the  same"  (Office  for  the  Baptism  of 
Children) ;  and  another  loudly  protested 
against  any  obeisance  being  made  to  the 
altar,  though  such  be  ordered  by  canon 
law  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  never 
repealed  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  country.  Then,  in  despera- 
tion, I  summoned  the  vestry;  but  these, 
like  the  Madianite  merchants,  would  draw 
me  out  of  the  pit  only  to  sell  me  to 
the  Ismaelites.  They  were  indeed  a  band 
of  miscreants:  one  of  the  wardens — the 
other  was  on  his  deathbed — was  modelled 
on  the  lines  of  Uriah  Heep;  one  of  the 
vestrymen  was  facing  indictment  on  a 
criminal  charge;  another  divided  his 
allegiance  with  the  Christian  vScientists; 
another  was  an  ex  horse  jockey ;  and  two 
others  had  never  even  been  baptized.  It 
was  useless  to  a])peal  to  them  for  support; 
the  twenty  pieces  of  silver  t(^  ])e  had  of 
the  Ismaelites  were  of  too  great  imj^or- 
tance.  I  appealed  to  the  bishoj),  a  very 
boisterous  ])erson;  but  he  had  a  similar 
"rumi)us"  on  hand  in  the  cathedral  c(m- 
gregation,  and  was  too  busy  smiting  hip 
and  thigh  to  come  to  my  help.  Plight 
seemed  the  only  resort;  and  I  at  once 
resigned,  and  crawled  from  beneath  the 
debris  in  a  state  of  physical  and  mental 
dilapidation. 

As  soon  as  I  w^as  somewhat  recovered, 
I  resolved  to  take  up  school  work  and 
exercise  my  functions  only  as  occasion 
might  offer.  I  was  unhappy  beyond 
words.  What  a  miserable  fiasco  the  whole 
fabric  of  my  dreams  had  proved!  I  had 
preached  the  unity,  the  sanctity,  the 
catholicity,  the  apostolicity  of  the  church 
whose  Orders  I  bore.  Yet  after  twenty 
years'  work  for  her  I  found,  instead  of 
unity,  school  set  up  against  school,  party 
warring  against  party;  instead  of  sanctity, 
the  spirit  of  worldliness  and  the  trail  of 
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that  reptile — fashionable  society;  instead 
of  catholicity,  an  isolation  that  would 
be  ridiculous  were  it  not  so  painful. 
Thank  God,  there  was  yet  the  mark  of 
apostolicity  wherewith  to  anchor  my 
storm-tossed  bark!  Search  however 
closely,  I  could  discover  no  break  in  the 
succession  through  which  I  derived  my 
Orders.  My  ecclesiastical  mother  might 
"have  erred  in  living  and  manner  of  cere- 
monies," but  I  believed  she  had  made 
me  a  true  priest;  and  never  once  did  I 
doubt  her;  never  once  did  I  look  into  a 
"Roman  apologetic  book"  or  listen  to  a 
word  aimed  at  my  conversion.  My  mental 
unrest  led  to  a  condition  of  spiritual 
inertia  that  soon  left  me  careless  and 
negligent  to  a  degree.  Meanwhile,  like 
the  blind  led  into  the  way  which  they 
know  not,  I  followed  on  all  unwillingly, 
until  the  darkness  became  light  and  the 
crooked  things  straight. 

(  Condusion  next  week.  ) 


The  Gem-Cutters. 

BY    GABRIEL    FRANCIS    POWERS. 

/T)  lOVANNI  PICHLKR,  in  the  old 
\^^  house  in  the  Via  della  Croce  bent 
1  I  over  his  bench,  smock-clad,  lens  in 
eye,  drill  in  hand,  while,  in  the 
warm  peace  of  the  October  afternoon, 
the  cries  of  fruit-venders  reached  him 
from  the  street.  As  his  foot  held  the 
pedal  a  moment  and  the  wheel  stopped 
its  busy  whirring,  he  lifted  his  head 
to  listen.  He  was  mocked  with  the  fancy 
that,  not  far  away  from  him,  he  heard 
another  flying  wheel.  Folly!  He  set 
the  simple  mechanism  in  motion,  took 
up  the  amethyst  he  was  engraving,  then 
abruptly  paused  again.  Again  the  pro- 
longation of  the  sound  two  seconds,  and 
then  silence.  Giovanni  rose  impatiently 
and  pushed  against  a  door  at  the  end  of 
his  studio.  It  was  locked.  He  thought 
he  detected  the  incense-Hke  odor  of  burnt 
mastic. 


"Here,  Luigi,  open  this  doorl"  he 
called  petulantly  to  his  young  brother, 
"Why  do  you  lock  yourself  in?" 

"I  am  studying." 

"Open  the  door,  I  tell  you!" 

A  'boy  of  twelve,  in  a  short  jacket, 
trousers  of  Hogarthian  length,  slim  white 
ankles  and  buckled  shoes,  opened  the 
door.  His  hair  fell  upon  the  flounced  and 
frilled  collar,  which  rolled  back,  leaving 
his  throat  bare.    A  book  was  in  his  hand. 

"  I  have  told  you  to  leave  that  door 
open." 

"Everybody  interrupts  me." 

Giovanni  lifted  one  of  the  boy's  hands 
and  felt  it.  It  was  moist,  with  an  imper- 
ceptible grittiness  on  the  surface. 

"So  I  thought!"  he  said,  while  the 
handsome  sullen  eyes  watched  his  face. 
"You  said  you  were  studying." 

"  I  was  studying.  I've  got  the  first  and 
second  aorists  of  'show'  this  last  half 
hour." 

"Go  and  sit  over  there  by  the  window 
where  I  can  see  you." 

"I  hale  study!"  the  boy  said  vindic- 
tively.   "Sometimes  I  hate  even  you!" 

Giovanni  Pichler  lifted  his  shoulders 
deprecatingly. 

•  "You  would  not  hate  me  nor  study 
but  that  we  interfere  with  something  else. 
Look  here,  Luigi!  Let  us  have  it  out  once 
and  for  all.  You  want  to  be  a  gem-cutter. 
Very  well;  I  don't  say  'No.*  All  I  say  is 
that  a  gem-cutter  who  isn't  educated  is 
a  journeyman,  nothing  more,  and  never 
will  be  anything  more.  Why,  lad,  to  be 
a  gem-cutter  —  I  mean  an  artist  gem- 
cutter  —  you  have  to  know  all  Greek 
literature,  you  have  to  know  history,  you 
have  to  be  an  archaeologist,  you  have  to 
be  an  antiquarian  —  Heaven  knows  what 
beside.  Now,  here  you  are  playing  with 
tools  every  time  my  back  is  turned,  and 
not  able  to  scan  hexameters." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  a  scholar.  You 
are,  but  few  artists  are.  They  don't  need 
to  be.    It  isn't  our  affair." 

"It  is  our  affair.  Do  you  know  what 
the  critics  say  of  our  father  now — of  our 
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father,  mind?  That  his  scope  was  small 
because  he  had  skill  of  hand  and  had  no 
scholarship.  He  took  good  care  the  same 
reproof  should  not  be  able  to  touch  me. 
He  made  me  eat  students'  bread  as  long 
as  he  could  keep  any  control  over  me, 
and  I  am  doing  the  same  by  you.  You 
ought  not  to  hate  me  for  that,  Luigi, 
since  he  had  wished  it." 

The  boy  rose,  stole  to  his  brother's  side 
and  put  an  arm  about  his  neck. 

"I'm  sorry!"  he  said. 

The  man,  many  years  his  senior, 
pulled  him  down  upon  his  knee. 

"I  wish,"  he  said,  "you  didn't  feel  that 
I  am  hard  on  you." 

"I  wish — "  Luigi  answered.  "But  it's 
no  use  wishing.  The  fight  will  have  to 
go  on.  I  can't  stop  working, — you  know 
one  can't.  I  am  doing  my  best  to  study. 
I  would  like  to  please  you;  but  you  could 
beat  me  and  starve  me  and  I  should  go 
on  working  still." 

"  It  has  got  to  stop,  Tuigi.  \'our  mind 
isn't  on  your  studies.  I  don't  know  what  I 
can  do  to  you,  but  it's  got  to  stop.  You 
may  have  been  learning  aorists  just  now, 
but  there  is  emery  dust  on  your  hands." 

"If  only  you  were  not  so  hard,  Gio- 
vanni, I  could  be  making  my  career  at 
this  very  moment.  I  could  be  incisor c  to 
the  Pope,  perhaps  with  a  big  salary—" 

"And    who   is   to    appoint   you?" 

"The  Pope  himself." 

"Indeed!  You  surprise  me.  Tittle  Luigi 
Pichler,  not  very  much  arithmetic,  not 
always  quite  sure  of  his  spelling,  but 
ificisore  by  appointment  to  his  Holiness 
the  Pope!" 

"It's  no  joke,  Giovanni:  it's  really  and 
truly  as  I  tell  you.  He  as  good  as  told 
me  this  morning  at  the  Villa  Borghese." 

"And  you  never  breathed  of  it  to  me?" 

"Well,  first  the  French  Ambassador  was 
here,  then  those  English  ladies,  then 
Piranesi;  then  you  scolded  me  because 
I  was  playing  with  the  cat  instead  of 
studying  those  dreadful — oh,  those  dread- 
ful— Greek  verbs!  But  now  I  could  tell 
you?" 


"Please  do!" 

"  Well,  Don  Antonio  let  me  play  with 
the  boys  of  the  Collegio  Romano;  and, 
while  we  were  in  the  very  middle  of  guerra 
francese,  whom  should  we  see  coming  along 
on  foot  but  the  very  Holy  Father  himself 
under  the  tall  trees!  Some  of  the  professors 
called  to  us  quickly,  but  we  knew  enough 
to  kneel  down;  and  the  boys  were  all 
smiling  and  touching  his  white  robe 
and  saying,  ' //  Papa!  II  Papa!' — '.SV,'  he 
replied,  '  eccolo  qua  il  Papa,  figlioli.'  [Yes, 
children,  here  indeed  is  the  Pope.]  And 
he  stopped  in  front  of  me,  'Who  is  that?' 
he  asked.  'I  think  I  know  his  face.'  That 
monsignore  who  comes  here  sometimes — - 
Angelotti,  I  think,  is  his  name — answered: 
'  Pichler,  Santo  Padre,  brother  of  the  gem- 
cutter.' — 'Ah!  ah!  And  what  is  your 
name?' — 'Luigi,'  I  said. — 'Are  you  going 
to  be  a  famous  gem-cutter,  too,  like  your 
brother?' — I  said  'Yes,  that  I  am  a  gem- 
cutter  already,  only  you  won't  let  me 
be.'  And  he  laughed  and  tapped  me  on 
the  shoulder.  'When  you  get  ready,'  he 
whispered,  'come  to  me.  I  will  give  you 
your  first  commission.'  O  Giovanni,  just 
think  of  it!  Pio  Sesto  will  give  me  my 
first  commission ! ' ' 

Giovanni  was  rubbing  his  mouth  and 
laughing. 

"What  else?" 

"Nothing  else.  He  called  one  of  the 
two  monsignori  behind  him,  who  was 
carrying  a  bag,  and  pulled  a  lot  of  confetti 
[sugar  plums]  out  of  it,  as  long  as  my 
finger,  and  with  flowers  painted  on  them. 
I  meant  to  bring  you  mine  to  show  you, 
but  I  forgot  and  ate  it." 

"  Well,  that  was  thoughtful  of  you!  But, 
seeing  that  you  are  a  gem-cutter  already, 
suppose  you  let  me  see  your  work?" 

"  I  couldn't,  Giovanni." 

"  Get  me  your  gems,  Luigi,"  the  low 
V0L2  urged  persuasively.  "Afterward  I 
wil!  tell  you  a  secret." 

E  eluctantly,  dragging  his  feet,  the  boy 
disappeared.  He  came  back,  his  counte- 
nance a  battlefield  for  pride  and  shame, — 
pride  perhaps  winning,   but  the  struggle 
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obvious.  He  carried  in  his  hands  a  broken 
deal  soap-box.  Neatly,  in  rows,  on  the 
cotton- wool  filling  it,  lay  fragments  of 
semi-precious  stones, — sardonyx,  carnelian, 
chrysoprase,  a  few  wax  impressions  of 
intaglios,  one  clumsily  made  swivel  ring. 
Something  smote  Giovanni  at  the  heart 
and  made  it  ache.  In  the  midst  of  the 
pain,  the  awe  and  reverence  of  the  child's 
mien,  bearing  his  treasures  religiously  as 
a  hieratic  offering,  almost  made  him  smile. 
He  knew  from  whence  came  the  broken 
stones.  The  boy's  industry  filled  him  with 
amazement,  —  copies  of  their  father's 
work,  copies  of  his  own;  the  famous 
"Bacchanal"  of  Michael  Angelo;  a  little 
Madonna's  head  delicately  worked  in 
cameo;  a  new  subject,  he  divined  it  must 
be  original,  and  the  design  was  excellent. 
"That?"  he  asked. 

It  was  a  boy's  figure  in  armor,  and  a 
winged  figure  shrouded  his  head: 

"  Marcellus,"  was  the  answer.  '' Nox 
atra  caput/' 

"Ah!"  came  Giovanni's  quick  spasm 
of  pleasure.  Then  his  arms  dropped. 
The  boy  was  an  artist  already;  he  had 
said  it,  and  it  was  true.  Twelve  years  old, 
reading  Virgil  haltingly,  and  he  had  seen 
this! 

Turning  it  over  in  his  fingers,  Giovanni 
could  not  check  a  smile;  for  all  the 
Pichlers  had  signed  in  Greek,  and  here 
was  a  new  initial,  proudly  set,  uncompro- 
misingly set;  for  it  was  the  badge  of  their 
house  —  "A.  P."  He  kissed  the  top  of 
the  child's  tousled  head,  laughing,  and 
murmured : 

"  Gigi,  Gigi,  when  did  you  do  them  all?" 
"In  the  morning  early  when  you  were 
asleep;    at  night  late   when  you  thought 
I    was   asleep,  —  especially   at   Albano   in 
the  summer,  when  you  were  out  all  day 
and  I  could  work  in  peace.    You  said  you 
would  tell  me  a  secret,  Giovanni?" 
The  man  grew  serious. 
"So  I  will.    There  is  a  very,  very  diffi- 
cult quality  in  gem-cutting    and  it  is  to 
hollow  your  lines  so  that  they  will  gather 
and  hold  the  light.   Your  lines  have  got  it. 


The  Greeks  knew  about  it;  and  you  know 
instinctively  about  it,  though  perhaps  you 
don't  know  that  you  do.  I  suspected  that 
you  had  it:  now  I  am  sure  of  it.  You 
can  thank  God  for  it,   Luigi." 

"But  what  is  the  secret?" 

"The  secret  is  that  some  day  you  will 
be  a  greater  artist  than  the  rest  of  us." 

"O   Giovanni,   not  greater   than  you?" 

"Yes,  greater  even    than    our    father." 

"And  you  will  let  me  work  now,  at 
once?" 

"  No,  I  will  not  let  you  work — not  for 
another  six  years.  And  as  I  was  held, 
and  throve  on  it,  you  shall  be  held.  Your 
work  is  good,  but  it  is  not  good  enough." 

"Oh,  how  cruel  you  are!"  the  sobbing 
voice  wailed. 

But  Giovanni  was  gone,  shutting  the 
door  after  him;  and  the  little  figure  sat 
drooped  over  the  poor  box  that  held  his 
treasure,  while  the  bitter  tears  flowed 
down  in  the  shadow  of  the  chestnut  hair, 
over  the  head  of  Caesar,  the  pitying  brow 
of  Mary  Virgin,  and  the  brave  young 
form  above  which  hovered  the  shadow. 

Christmas  time  drew  near,  with  its 
joy  and  hope.  But  to  one  small  human 
soul  these  occurrences  brought  only 
momentary  gleams  of  delight.  The  boy's 
mother  interceded   in  vain   for  him. 

"That  child  worries  me,"  she  would  say, 
with  dread  in  her  eyes,  to  the  other  son. 

"Some  day  he'll  thank  me,"  the  relent- 
less voice  answered;  Giovanni,  for  all  his 
wisdom  and  kindness,  was  of  those  who, 
in  building  for  the  future,  quite  overlook 
to-day. 

But  Luigi  was  thinking,  and  watched 
his  brother's  visitors,  and  at  length  he 
made  up  his  mind.  Monsignore  Angelotti, 
the  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Cabinet  of 
antiques,  succeeding  the  famous  Winckel- 
mann,  came  usually  on  a  Thursday  morn- 
ing. One  Thursday  morning,  just  before 
Christmas,  Giovanni  happened  to  be  out. 
The  man-servant,  running  to  answer  the 
door-bell»  collided  with  Luigi  in  the 
passage. 
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"If  that  is  Monsignore  Angelotti,"  the 
boy  ordered,  "request  him  to  come  in 
and   wait." 

"  But  will  the  Signor  Giovanni  wish 
him  to  wait?" 

"/  wish  it,  and  that  is  enough." 

*' Bene,  bene,  signorinof" 

At  the  door  came  the  deep  voice, 
peculiarly  limpid  and  rounded  in  diction: 

"Certainly, — certainly!  I  shall  be  glad 
to   wait." 

Luigi,  flat  against  the  wall,  drew  a 
breath  that  was  a  gasp,  and  backed  into 
his  own  room. 

Monsignore  Angelotti  was  gazing  around 
him  at  the  damask  and  gold  chairs, 
the  crystal  chandeliers,  and  general  state- 
liness  of  this  typical  Roman  salone,  when 
he  became  aware  of  a  boy's  erect  figure 
standing  at  the  threshold.  His  exceeding 
great  courtesy   made   him   rise. 

"How  do  you  do?"  he  said,  with  his 
genial  smile.  "  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  only  once  before  —  no, 
twice  —  but  I  recognize  a  Pichler,  and  I 
am  sure  you  are  Luigi, — the  Luigi  whom 
Giovanni  will  not  allow  to  work." 

"I  am  Luigi,  Monsignore." 

The  boy  remained  standing.  The  eccle- 
siastic resumed  his  seat,  and  motioned  to 
another  chair. 

"Monsignore,"  said  the  boy  timidly, 
"you  know  a  great  deal  about  art  and 
about  antiquity.  You  can  tell  a  great 
deal  about  engraved  gems,  can  you  not?" 

"  My  boy,  the  greatest  students  can  make 
mistakes.    All  I  claim  to  be  is  a  student." 

"  But  you  could  tell  if  a  gem  were  a 
genuine  antique  or  not?" 

"I  think  I  could  tell.  I  am  handling 
them  all  the  time.  '  Sardonychas,smaragdos, 
adamantas,  jaspidas,'"  he  quoted. 

The  boy  stood  motionless  three  seconds, 
then  thrust  his  hand  inside  his  coat,  and, 
white  as  a  sheet,  with  a  voice  scarce 
audible,  he  asked: 

"What  do  you  think  of  this?'* 

Monsignore  Angelotti  should  have  looked 
at  the  boy:  he  did  not.  Being  a  connoisseur 
and    an    antiquary,    his    eyes    went    first 


instinctively  to  the  gem.  It  lay  in  the 
boy's  palm,  —  a  carnelian  of  a  dark 
honey-color,  exceedingly  beautiful  in  qual- 
ity. The  cinquecento  face  gazed  with 
lips   apart. 

"Curious!"  he  said, — ^" curious!"  And 
the  long,  white-nailed  fingers  picked  up 
the  stone.     "Where  did  you  get  it?" 

"From  a  man  near  the  Forum." 

"A  dealer?" 

"Yes." 

The  antiquarian  cocked  his  head  to  one 
side,  shook  it,  knit  his  brows. 

"And  he  told  you  it  was  an  antique?" 

"  N— no:  I  just  bought  it.  He  didn't  tell 
mc  anything.    I  thought  I  would  ask  you." 

"What  does  your  brother  think  of  it?" 

"Giovanni?  I  haven't  shown  it  to  him 
yet." 

"  How  much  did  they  charge  you  for  it? " 

This  was  a  close  question,  and  the  lad 
hesitated. 

"Four  lire,"  he  said  at  length.  This 
was  truth. 

The  Monsignore's  eyebrows  and  shoul- 
ders went  up  and  his  mouth  shut  very 
tight.  An  ignorant  person  might  sell  an 
antique  for  four  lire.  The  knowing  had 
been  known  to  give  four  thousand. 

"But,  you  see,"  he  said,  as  though 
resuming  a  conversation,  "this  matter  of 
getting  an  antique  for  four  lire  is  odd." 

The  boy  stood  agaze,  tongue-tied,  and 
breathing  painfully. 

Very  deliberately,  the  custodian  drew 
a  small  magnifying-glass  from  his  pocket, 
examined  the  carnelian  under  it,  and 
then,  raising  the  gem  to  the  light,  allowed 
the  crisp  December  sunshine  to  strike  it. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  with  a  gasp  of  pleasure, 
"how  he  stands!  Perseus  the  avenger, 
Perseus  of  the  drawn  sword,  hke"a  Greek 
St.  Michael!  And  how  the  light  rounds 
the  noble  limbs  until  they  look  like 
sculpture, — all  within  the  compass  of  a 
filbert  nut!" 

Luigi  had  shrunk  away,  his  face  blank 
darkness.  In  the  silence  the  door  opened 
and  Giovanni  strode  in.,  Monsignore 
Angelotti  was  beaming. 
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"  Your  brother  was  very  kindly  showing 
me  a  lovely  little  intaglio,  such  a  pretty 
subject,  and  such  clearness  and  purity 
of  line!" 

Giovanni's  face  clouded. 

"You  needn't  go,  Luigi.    What  was  it?" 

"Here,  look  at  it!"  the  Monsignore  in- 
tervened. "A  Perseus  of  the  finest  quality." 

Giovanni  looked  hard  at  the  boy  and 
took  the  stone. 

"An  antique,  think  you  Monsignore?" 

Angelotti  glanced  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  again  he  glanced.  What  was  this 
passing  between  them  that  he  did  not 
understand?  He  took  refuge  in  his  own 
candor  and  what  knowledge  he  had  that 
was  sure. 

"The  stone  is  not  of  the  texture  usually 
found  in  Greek  gems;  the  workmanship 
is  unquestionably  Greek." 

Luigi  fell  back  against  the  wall  behind 
him,  and  his  hands  went  out  to  grope 
its  flat  surface  for  support.  Giovanni 
tossed  the  bauble  lightly  on  the  table. 

"One  can  never  be  too  sure,"  he  said, 
"in  a  world  that  holds  pastes  and  moulds." 

Luigi  sat  in  his  own  room,  desolate, 
his  arms  on  his  desk,  his  head  bowed 
upon  them.  Presently  he  heard  Giovanni 
enter, — Giovanni  coming  as  a  judge.  He 
turned  and  faced  him,  gripping  the  desk 
with  both  hands. 

"Don't  come  near  me,"  he  said.  "Don't 
speak  to  me." 

Giovanni  was  shocked  by  the  constrained 
fury,  the  positive  hatred  of  the  eyes. 

"And  don't  blame  me  either,"  this  new 
voice  which  was  the  voice  of  a  man,  said. 
''You  did  it  all  yourself." 

"God  pardon  me,"  the  older  man  an- 
swered, "if  I  have  driven  you -to   this!" 

He  sank  down  on  the  white  bed,  and 
there  sat  looking  blankly  before  him. 

"  I  only  wish,"  he  murmured  presently, 
rather  wistfully,  *'that  it  hadn't  been 
one  too  honest  himself  to  dream' of  deceit 
in  you  or  me." 

"  It  had  to  be  that  man.  You  will  not 
believe   me,   you   can  not   see   me.     You 


leave  me  to  eat  out  my  heart  because 
you  suit  your  prejudices.  It  had  to  be 
he  to  tell  you,  in  order  that  you  might 
believe." 

"And  you  are  satisfied?" 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  you  have  won  and 
I  lost,  for  I  shall  never  touch  my  tools 
again.  I  hate  myself  and  I  hate  you.  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  serve  the  Pope 
now,  for  the  same  reason  that  no  smirched 
name  can  ever  enter  his  Guard.  You 
ought  to  be  satisfied  over  what  you've 
done.  But  there's  just  one  thing  left  I 
can  do,  and  I'm  going  to  do  it.  I'm  going 
to  tell  Monsignore  Angelotti,  this  very 
day,  that  I  deceived  him." 

"  You  can't  do  that,  Luigi.  Just  think 
of  it!  A  man  in  his  position,  a  man  with 
a  great  reputation  for  critical  knowledge 
and  ability!  You  can't  do  it  without 
humiliating  him  and  making  him  seem 
a  fool." 

"  But    I   ought   to   tell   him,    because — 

0  Giovanni,  there  is  the  door-bell!" 
"Who    did    you    say.    Carmine?     Mon- 
signore   Angelotti?     And    wishes    to    see 
Signor    Luigi?     Very    well.     Ask    him    to 
take  a  seat." 

The  blue  eyes,  full  of  sorrow  and  con- 
cern, scanned  the  boy's  face. 

Luigi  was  shaking  with  stark  horror 
and  fear. 

"I  can't  do  it,  Giovanni!  I  can't  face 
him!" 

"You  thought  just  now  you  ought  to. 

1  take  back  what  I  said.  Do  whatever  you 
think  right.  A  man  has  to  face  whatever 
a  man  has  done." 

The  two  hands  rested  a  moment  on 
his  shoulders  like  a  benediction,  and 
Luigi  forgot  his  hatred.  He  rose,  aston- 
ished at  himself  to  find  his  limbs  were 
trembling,  and  moved  toward  the  door. 

Giovanni  sank  back  again  on  the  little 
bed,  and  faced,  in  bitterness  of  spirit, 
what  one  man  he  knew  had  done. 

"  It  just  occurred  to  me  as  I  reached 
the  street,"  the  Monsignore  began,  "in 
regard  to  that  gem  of  yours"  (his  eyes 
had  no  concern  but  the  boy  now,  and  he 
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could  not  but  appreciate  how,  under 
visibly  strong  emotion,  self-command 
kept  him  tense  and  deferent  as  a  youth 
bred  to  arms),  "that,  unless  you  are  much 
attached  to  it,  you  would  perhaps  consider 
an  offer  for  it?" 

"I — I  could  not,  Monsignore." 

"Then  you  would  be  unwilling  to  part 
with  it?" 

"Yes,  Monsignore." 

"  Would  you  mind  giving  me  the  address 
of  the  man  from  whom  you  got  it?" 

The  answer  came  thickly: 

"  He  is  on  the  street  running  along  this 
side  of  the  Forum.  I  do  not  know  the 
number.  It  is  just  opposite  the  Arch  of 
Titus.    I  could  take  you  there." 

"  I  think  I  know  the  place.  Coins  and 
medals  principally?" 

"And  terra  cottas." 

The  bronzed  cinquecento  face  was  grow- 
ing very  old  and  immovable,  as  if  indeed 
it  were  set  upon  a  panel;  for  he  had  seen 
that  the  boy  was  trembling.  He  paused, 
in  discomfort.  Then  the  lad  retrieved 
himself  gallantly. 

"  It  would  be  no  use  to  go  to  him,  Mon- 
signore. The  stone,  when  I  got  it  from 
him,  was  a  blank." 

The  custodian's  eyes  and  shoulders  and 
involuntarily    moving    fingers    questioned. 

"I   put   the    Perseus  on  it   myself." 

Angelotti  fell  back  bodily,  a  limp 
heap. 

"You?"  he  gasped, — "you?" 

"Yes;  and  I  did  it  for  you,  from  my 
own  design." 

"You  did  it  for  me?" 

"  I  did  it  to  try  to  take  you  in.  I  didn't 
realize  what  a  low  thing  that  would  be 
until  you  believed  me.  I  am  so  terribly 
sorry  now  I  wish  that  I  could  die." 

Monsignore  Angelotti  was  trying  to 
collect  his  wits,  and  he  did  not  succeed 
very  well. 

"But  why — why — me?"  he  essayed. 

"  Giovanni  says  you  are  the  greatest 
living  authority,  now  Winckelmann  is 
gone." 

The  Monsigngre'v?  bands  went  up  toward 


the  ceiling  in  speechless  protest  and  appeal. 
"Well,  young  man,  you  have  deceived 
the  greatest  living  authority  since  Winckel- 
mann; or  at  least  you  set  him  a  very 
interesting  problem — namely,  Greek  work- 
manship; yes,  no  moulage  and  no  paste 
as  your  brother  kindly  suggested,  but 
done  by  hand  with  the  ferrum  retusum 
and  the  finishing  drills  —  on  a  modern 
Bohemian  stone." 

Tuigi's  lips  fell  apart. 
"  Sit  down  there  a  minute,  Luigi.  You 
are  a  good  boy;  and,  as  you  have  taken 
me  into  your  confidence,  I  will  take  you 
into  mine.  You  were  right  to  tell  me  about 
the  Perseus;  for  I  was  going  away  from 
here  with  a  very  heavy  doubt  upon  my 
heart  that  your  brother  Giovanni  was 
trying  to  have  a  little  fun  at  the  old  man's 
expense." 

"Giovanni,  Monsignore?" 
"Yes,  Giovanni  himself.  Tittle  birds 
have  whispered  to  me  that  he  has  been 
known  to  pass  off  his  gems  as  antiques, — 
not  for  profit,  you  understand,  or  to 
practise  deceit,  but  on  account  of  his 
pride  —  his  great  pride  —  in  a  skill  that 
defies  detection." 

"He  couldn't,  Monsignore!  It  isn't  in 
him.  He  has  been  very  hard  on  me,  but 
I  know  Giovanni,  and  I  know  he  couldn't 
do  that." 

"  I  am  glad  that  what  you  did  was  not 
done  at  his  suggestion.  But  you  see  what 
an  unexpectedly  treacherous  thing  deceit 
is,  and  how  your  little  ruse  was  going 
to  ruin  my  opinion  of  your  brother.  An 
artist  has  his  honor,  which  is  as  great 
as  another  man's  honor,  Luigi." 
Luigi's  head  went  up. 
"Greater,  Monsignore,"  he  said 
"Well,  now  let  me  have  the  .  erseus, 
since  you  made  it  for  me.  It  is  very 
beautiful,  and  I  shall  value  it  so  much. 
We  will  not  put  it  in  the  Pope's  Cabinet, 
but  I  shall  treasure  it  in  my  own. 
And  some  day  you  must  make  some- 
thing for  him,  and  I  will  arrange  for 
you  to  present  it  to  him  yourself, — some 
day,  soon." 
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Monsignore  Angelotti  was  bringing  back, 
by  some  magic  of  word  and  hope,  the 
Hving  soul  Giovanni  had  come  so  peri- 
lously near  destroying.  It  shone  out  over 
the  bright  brow  and  through  and  through 
the  open  radiance  of  the  eyes. 

"But  could  I  work  for  him — still?" 
Ivuigi  faltered. 

"  Let  me  but  just  get  at  that  brother 
of  yours,  and  we  will  see.  Giovanni  has 
never  yet   heard   of   the   via  media.'' 

Through  eighty  splendid  years  of  life 
and  labor,  Luigi  Pichlcr  practised  the  art 
Giovanni  taught  him.  Giovanni,  who  was 
a  great  scholar  and  a  great  artist,  made 
of  his  young  brother,  by  dint  of  hard 
work  and  Monsignore  Angelotti's  new- 
found via  media  betwixt  art  and  study, 
the  thing  he  had  dreamed  that  Luigi 
should  be.  When,  in  1854,  Luigi  came  to 
die,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  he  could 
boast  that  two  Emperors  and  five  I^opes 
had  bestowed  on  him  their  patronage. 
He  valued  most  highly  the  patronage 
of  the  Poj3es,  and  he  would  call  over 
their  names  as  so  many  titles  of  glory: 
Pius  VII.,  Leo  XII.,  Pius  VIII.,  who 
])assed  like  a  shadow;  Gregory  XVI.,  Pius 
IX.  Luigi  Pichler,  aged  thirteen,  had 
cried  out  in  an  hour  of  despair  that  he 
could  never  serve  the  Pope.  His  last 
work,  an  exquisite  gem  incised  with  a 
Head  of  Ajax,  and  intended  as  a  gift 
for  the  Holy  Father,  was  gathered  up  in 
great  sorrow  by  those  venerable  hands — 
always  raised  so  quickly  to  bless  artists^ 
and  placed  by  Pius  IX.,  in  memory  of 
Luigi  Pichler,  in  a  case  of  wrought  gold 
in  the  Vatican  Cabinet.    There  it  is  now. 
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God  sometimes  sends  to  the  newly 
penitent  great  consolation  of  inward  joy 
until  they  be  confirmed  in  the  way  of 
right;  but  these  are  not  the  fruits  of 
greater  perfection,  but  are  as  it  were 
the  charms  and  caresses  of  the  Heavenly 
Father,  which  are  denied  to  many  who 
are  more  perfect,-— Bwr^e. 


BY    LOUISA    MAY    DALTONT. 

VI. — Mistress  and  Maid. 
^^HERE  are  various  social  relations 
\&^  which  have  always  existed  and  bid 
fair  to  continue,  in  spite  of  the 
attempts  of  some  misdirected  agitators 
to  do  away  with  them.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  desirable  of  these  is  that 
of  mistress  and  maid.  This  relation  may 
be,  and  often  is,  abused  and  misused,  with 
fault  upon  one  side  or  both;  but,  per- 
fected, it  is  capable  of  high  elevation  and 
yields  sweet  joys. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  be  served  by  a  succession  of  young 
women,  each  one  of  whom  is  to-day  my 
faithful  friend.  None  worth  the  keeping 
has  ever  left  me  except  to  go  to  a 
home  of  her  own;  and  when  in  unpleas- 
ant intervals  I  have  been  deluded  into 
employing  unworthy  helpers  (which  I 
have  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible),  it 
has  required  considerable  strategy  and 
decision — a  policeman  on  one  occasion — 
to  effect  their  removal.  There  may  be 
something  in  my  method  of  dealing  with 
these  maidens  which  makes  the  transient, 
impossible  ones  eager  to  stay  and  the 
permanent  ones  my  friends  for  life. 

At  the  risk  of  being  thought  too  per- 
sonal, and  of  arrogating  to  myself  superior 
qualities  as  a  manager,  I  am  going  to  give 
you  what  seems  to  me  the  secret  of  my 
success.  In  the  first  place,  I  take  a 
warm  interest  in  each  girl  as  soon  as  she 
becomes  a  member  of  my  family,  and 
unless  she  is  one  of  the  impossible  sort 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  affection  soon 
follows.  Furthermore,  my  interest  extends 
to  her  family,  her  friends,  and  her  pleas- 
ures. Then  I  make  a  study  of  her  tastes, 
and  decide  what  innocent  employment  of 
her  leisure  hours  will  be  most  to  her  liking; 
in  other  words,  I  ascertain  her  "hobby," 
as  people  call  it.    Let  me  particularize. 

Many  years  ago   I  employed   a  young 
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girl  fresh  from  her  native  Germany,  un- 
famihar  with  this  country,  its  customs 
and  its  language,  but  kind  and  willing 
beyond  all  telling.  I  could  find  no  fault 
with  her,  except  an  undercurrent  of  sad- 
ness, which  was  a  bit  depressing.  Then 
I  watched  her  and  discovered  that  a  bunch 
of  flowers  chased  away  the  gloom,  and 
suggested  that  she  have  a  bed  of  blossoms 
for  her  very  own.  The  result  seemed 
magical.  Her  father  was  a  gardener  in 
the  old  country,  and  as  she  planted  and 
watered  her  individual  ])lot  of  earth  she 
dwelt  with  her  kindred  in  fancy,  and 
grew  cheerful  and  content.  After  she  had 
started  for  the  church  to  be  married, 
she  came  back  to  water  a  lily  that  was 
drooping,  and  ever  afterward  brought  me 
flowers  from  her  own  garden. 

Her  successor  was  of  a  different  type, 
books  being  her  amiable  weakness.  She 
could  not  dust  one  without  a  peej)  into 
it;  so  I  procured  her  a  library  ticket, 
gave  her  the  freedom  of  my  bookshelves 
and  access  to  the  new  magazines,  explain- 
ing their  contents  when  necessary.  This 
experiment,  like  the  other,  was  successful. 
Her  love  of  reading  became  not  only  a 
delight,  but  a  salutary  and  impro\ing 
influence;  and  to-day  she  imi)arts  to  her 
children  much  that  was  learned  in  the 
quiet   hours  thus  afforded  her. 

When  she  in  turn  left  me,  one  came  of 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  measured 
terms,  she  is  so  much  to  me.  She,  I  found, 
loved  flowers;  but  their  cultivation  did 
not  seem  to  supply  a  sufficient  vent  for 
her  boundless  energy,  and  she  did  not 
care  for  books.  So  I  taught  her  to 
embroider.  Such  wondrous  flowers  as 
grew  beneath  her  needle!  Such  marvels 
of  stitches  as  she  swiftly  and  enthusi- 
astically accomplished!  Soon  her  skill 
exceeded  my  own.  I  could  teach  her  no 
more,  but  others  could,  and  her  work  is 
to-day  the  admiration  and  despair  of  all 
who  see  it.  The  needle  has  been  to  her, 
as  to  so  many  in  years  gone  by,  at  once 
a  protector,  a  joy  and  a  friend.  She  will 
never  be  lonely  nor  unhappy  nor  dependent. 


After  ten  years  she  is  still  with  me, 
so  here  my  story  ends;  but  you  who  read 
this  may  continue  it,  if  you  will  honor  me 
by  taking  a  hint  from  my  experience. 
Love,  and  the  encouragement  of  harmless 
''hobbies," — there  it  is  in  a  nutshell. 
Your  handmaidens  need  you  and  you 
need  them.  They  come  at  your  beck  and 
call;  they  take  the  lowest  place;  they 
look  after  your  interests  and  defer  to  your 
lightest  whim;  and  a  measure  of  coin, 
'though  it  be  a  liberal  one,  is  not  an 
adecjuate  reward.  Give  them  more  than 
wages  and  shelter,  and  they  will  respond 
to  your  efforts  as  a  rosebud  to  the  sun. 

This  treatment  docs  not  spoil  theui. 
Never  has  one  of  the  dear  girls  who  have 
blessed  my  home  taken  advantage  of  her 
privileges.  The  complexity,  of  modern 
life  makes  their  presence  necessary,  but 
it  gives  you  a  chance  to  help  those  less 
fortunate  in  a  worldly  sense.  These  young 
women  who  serve  you  may  be  more  worthy 
than  you  in  the  sight  of  God;  at  all 
c\'ents,  they  are  His  children  and  your 
sisters,  no  matter  how  bewildered  and 
untaught.  Make  their  joys  your  own, 
comfort  them  when  they  sorrow,  forgive 
them  seventy  times  seven  times  if  need 
be  (you  may  need  forgiveness  sometimes 
yourself),  and  the  vexing  question  of 
domestic  service  will  be  so  much  nearer 
solution. 

Says  Ruskin:  "As  the  flower  is  gnawed 
by  frost,  so  every  human  heart  is  gnawed 
by  faithlessness.  And  as  surely,  as  irrev- 
ocably, as  the  fruit  bud  falls  before  the 
east  wind,  so  fails  the  power  of  the  kindest 
human  heart  if  you  meet  it  with  poison. 
No  pay  is,  indeed,  receivable  by  any  true 
man;  but  power  is  receivable  by  him,  in 
the  love  and  faith  you  give  him." 


Ave  Maria  Lane. 


Ave  Maria  Lane  is  so  called  because, 
while  passing  through  it,  processions  in 
Catholic  times  chanted  the  Ave  Maria. 
After  crossing  Ludgate  Hill,  the  Credo 
was  begun  in  Creed  Lane. 
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The  Spirit  of  Commercialism. 

M^HE  whole  civihzed  world  has  been 
^  shocked  by  the  recently  published 
report  of  Sir  Roger  Casement,  British 
Consul- General  in  Brazil,  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Putumayo 
district  of  Peru  by  agents  of  the  Peruvian 
Amazon  Co.,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
England.  It  is  rightly  described  as  the 
recital  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  tragedies 
which  have  resulted  from  the  commercial- 
ism of  our  times, — a  record  of  crime  and 
greed  so  harrowing  that  it  would  hardly 
be  credited  had  not  Sir  Roger  visited  the 
remote  region  and  personally  investigated 
the  charges  of  wholesale  torture,  mutila- 
tioij,  and  murder.  Within  six  years,  it 
is  said,  the  native  population  has  been 
reduced  from  fifty  thousand  to  ten 
thousand.  Of  the  remnants  of  these 
unfortunate  people,  90  per  cent  bear  on 
their  bodies  visible  traces  of  the  most 
cruel  scourging.  And  all  this  iniquity  in 
order  to  increase  the  supply  of  rubber 
and  to  swell  the  bank  account  of  the 
Peruvian  Amazon  Co.! 

Intervention  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment, following  representations  made  to 
the  Pope  and  the  Peruvian  authorities 
by  Catholic  missionaries,  has  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  measures  to  prevent 
repetition  of  the  atrocities  and  to  bring 
the  perpetrators  to  justice.  The  Consul- 
General  of  Peru  in  New  York  reports 
that  his  Government  has  established  a 
service  of  river  gunboats  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion and  transportation  of  troops  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  rivers,  and  their 
affluents  flowing  through  the  valleys  of 
these  wild  mountains;  and  declares  that 
these  vessels  are  now  on  patrol  duty  to 
maintain  order  and  to  protect  the  Indians. 
It  has  also  established  wireless  com- 
munication between  Lima  and  Iquitos, 
in  order  to  have  immediate  contact  with, 
and  more  direct  control  over,  its  officials. 
Furthermore,  it  has  recently  appointed  a 
commission   of   jurisconsults   in    Lima   to 


formulate  a  complete  plan  of  permanent 
reforms  for  the  government  of  the  whole 
territory  where  the  atrocities  occurred. 
Dr.  Paredes  says  further: 

While  both  justice  and  humanity  demand 
prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  remove  all  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
numerous  and  systematic  cruelties  inflicted  in 
the  past  on  the  unoffending  Indians  in  the 
Putunjayo  district  by  a  band  of  international 
criminals,  I  declare  in  all  good  faith  that  they 
have  ceased  to  exist  except  in  isolated  cases. 
To-day,  owing  to  the  substitution  of  honest 
Government  officials,  and  of  a  more  scrupulous 
management  and  staff  of  the  rubber  company, 
in  place  of  those  formerly  in  authority,  as  a 
result  of  my  previous  mission  and  of  the  first 
report  by  Sir  Roger  Casement,  delinquents  are 
severely  punished  and  have  less  opportunity 
for  escape.  But  even  the  isolated  cases  have 
been  of  rare  occurrence  since  1910,  when  I 
dealt  with  unflinching  severity  with  the  offenders 
brought  before  me,  most  of  whom,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  recall,  were  accused  by  the  new  agents 
of  the  rubber  company. 

The  Peruvian  Government,  equally  with  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  deplores  the  atrocities  of  the  Putumayo 
district,  more  from  the  humanitarian  standpoint 
than  from  the  fact  that  they  constitute  a  tem- 
porary blot  on  the  national  escutcheon.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  insuperable 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  applying  the 
forces  of  law  and  of  public  authority,  such  as 
obtain  in  more  populous  and  civilized  centres, 
to  a  wide  territory  (remotely  distant  from  the 
most  northerly  point  where  we  are  able  to  extend 
our  national  sovereignty),  consisting  largely  of 
virgin  forests,  stupendously  vast  in  extent  and 
difficult  of  penetration,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
accessible  paths  and  the  presence  of  dread 
diseases.  Nevertheless,  my  Government  is  pro- 
ceeding with  vigor  and  as  much  promptitude 
as  circumstances  permit  in  taking  such  practical 
steps  as  may.  be  necessary  to  stamp  out  these 
crimes.  While  evidences  of  even  isolated  cases 
are  rapidly  disappeaHng,  it  may  be  positively 
affirmed  that  by  the  course  liow  being  pursued 
they  will  gradually  become  merely  unhappy 
memories  of  the  past. 

Meantime,  let  us  hope,  attention  will 
be  called  to  the  inhumanity  practised 
everywhere  in  the  interests  of  commerce, — 
inhumanity  which  accounts  for  so  much 
of  the  poverty  and  misery  existing  side 
by  side  with^enormous  wealth  and  osten- 
tatious luxury. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  sending 
children  to  school,  Catholic  parents  and 
guardians  should  be  mindful  of  the  obli- 
gation they  are  under  not  to  expose  their 
children  or  wards  to  the  grave  dangers 
to  faith  and  morals  so  often  incurred  in 
non-Catholic  institutions  of  all  grades. 
'  Owing  to  the  usually  proximate  nature 
of  the  dangers,  it  is,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, a  grievous  sin  to  expose 
children  to  such  risks.  There  is,  not 
infrequently,  also  a  grave  sin  of  scandal; 
for  when  Catholics,  and  especially  those 
in  a  prominent  position,  patronize  non- 
Catholic  schools,  they  affect  injuriously 
the  whole  Catholic  position,  leading  many 
to  follow  their  example,  and  making  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  provide,  maintain 
and  improve  our  own  schools  and  colleges. 
In  some  exceptional  cases,  where  no  other 
means  of  entering  a  profession  can  be 
found,  parents  may  be  justified  in  exposing 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  such  risks, 
provided  that  they  take  all  possible  pre- 
cautions to  render  them  remote.  These 
exceptional  cases,  however,  in  no  way 
justify  a  like  course  of  action  where  prep- 
aration for  a  career  in  life  may  be  obtained 
without  any  similar  necessity  of  attending 
non-Catholic  places  of  education.  The 
social  advantages  to  be  gained  at  certain 
schools  manifestly  do  not  constitute  such 
a  necessity.' 

This  solemn  admonition  of  the  English 
bishops  has  even  greater  practical  appli- 
cation in  the  United  States  than  in  their 
own  country. 

We  venture  to  say  that  one  of  the  best- 
abused  men  in  Scotland  to-day  is  Prof. 
Shield  Nicholson,  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  In  an  address  to  the  graduates 
of  that  venerable  institution,  delivered 
at  the  Commencement  exercises,  he  said — ■ 
among  other  things  as  little  likely  to  please 
his  Presbyterian  auditors,  preachers  in 
particular — after  referring  to  Roger  Bacon 


as  "one  of  the  greatest  of  all  scientists," 
that  "if  any  Mediaeval  friar,  not  to  say 
Friar  Bacon,  were  to  return  to  earth, 
he  would  be  astpunded  at  the  ignorance 
of,  say  any  ordinary  Presbyterian  minister; 
he  would  be  amazed  that  the  men  of 
culture  of  this  age  do  not  know  the  names 
and  the  apparent  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  or  the  elements  of  descrip- 
tive astronomy.  Some  of  these  thirteenth- 
century  writers  had  an  enormous  success 
down  to  and  including  the  Elizabethan 
age,  because  they  taught  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  the  things  that  were  of  interest 
to  inquiring  minds.  And  though  their 
works  were  written  for  Churchmen,  they 
were  adapted  for  laymen  in  popular 
versions.  And  let  us  remember  that 
vShakespeare  transmuted  this  Mediaeval 
learning  into  the  broadest  of  world 
philosophies." 

Prof.  Nicholson  "speaks  like  a  prent 
book,"  as  they  say  in  Scotland,  and  is 
evidently  of  opinion  that  "  nae thing  comes 
fairer  to  light  than  what  has  been  lang 
hidden." 


The  atrocities  in  the  Putumayo,  for 
which  the  agents  of  a  firm  with  head- 
quarters in  England  are  responsible,  and 
the  suffering  and  destitution  resulting 
from  the  great  strike  in  London,  all  due 
to  commercial  greed,  recall  the  reproaches 
addressed  to  the  British  public  a  few 
years  ago  by  a  Chinese  official.  The 
sternest  of  all  were  these: 

Commercial  intercourse  between  nations,  it 
was  supposed  some  fifty  years  ago,  would 
inaugurate  an  era  of  peace;  and  there  appear 
to  be  many  among  you  who  still  cling  to  this 
belief.  But  never  .was  belief  more  plainly  con- 
tradicted by  the  facts.  The  competition  for 
markets  bids  fair  to  be  a  more  fruitful  cause  of 
war  than  was  ever  in  the  past  the  ambition  of 
princes  or  the  bigotry  of  priests.  The  peoples 
of  Europe  fling  themselves,  like  hungry  beasts 
of  prey,  on  every  yet  unexploited  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Hitherto  they  have  confined  their  acts 
of  spoliation  to  those  whom  they  regard  as  out- 
side their  own  pale.  But  always,  while  they 
divide  the  spoil,  they  watch  one  another  with 
a  jealous  eye;  and  sooner  or  later,  when  there 
is    nothing   left    to    divide,    they    will    fall    upon 
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one  another.  That  is  the  real  meaning  of  your 
armaments:  you  must  devour  or  Ije  devoured. 
And  it  is  precisely  thotie  trade  relations,  which 
it  was  thought  would  knit  you  in  the  bonds  of 
peace,  which,  by  making  every  one  of  >cu  a 
cutthroat  rival  of  the  others,  have  brought  you 
within  reasonable  distance  of  a  general  war  of 

extermination.  ^ 

*  * 

Your  legislation  for  the  past  hundred  years 
is  a  perpetual  and  fruitless  effort  to  regulate 
the  disorders  of  your  economic  system.  Your 
poor,  your  drunk,  your  incompetent,  your  sick, 
your  aged,  ride  you  like  a  nightmare.  You  have 
dissolved  all  human  and  personal  ties;  and 
you  endeavor,  in  vain,  to  replace  them  by  the 
Impersonal  activity  of  the  State.  The  salient 
characteristic  of  your  civilization  is  its  irre- 
sponsibility. You  have  liberated  forces  you 
can  not  control;  you  are  caught  yourselves  in 
your  own  levers  and  cogs.  In  every  department 
of  business  you  are  substituting  for  the  indi- 
vidual the  company,  for  the  workman  the  tool. 
The  making  of  dividends  is  the  universal  pre- 
occupation; the  well-being  of  the  laborer  is 
no  one's  concern  but  the  State's.  And  this 
concern  even  the  State  is  incompetent  to  under- 
take; for  the  factors  by  which  it  is  determined 
are  beyond  its  control.  You  depend  on  varia- 
tions of  supply  and  demand  which  you  can 
neither  determine  nor  anticipate.  The  failure 
of  a  harvest,  the  modification  of  a  tariff  in  some 
remote  country,  dislocates  the  industry  of 
millions,  thousands  of  miles  away.  You  are  at 
the  mercy  of  a  prospector's  luck,  an  inventor's 
genius,  a  woman's  caprice  —  nay,  you  are  at 
the  mercy  of  your  own  instruments.  Your 
capital  is  alive,  and  cries  for  food;  starve  it, 
and  it  turns  and  throttles  you.  You  produce 
not  because  you  will  but  because  you  must; 
you  consume  not  what  you  choose  but  what  is 
forced  upon  you.  Never  was  any  trade  so  bound 
as  this  which  you  call  free;  but  it  is  bound 
not  by  a  reasonable  will  but  by  the  accirmulated 
irrationality  of  caprice. 


In  a  letter  to  the  elder  daughter  of 
Charles  Darwin,  Caroline  Stephen  said : 
"If  by  a  'reasonable  faith'  you  mean  a 
faith  which  succeeds  in  explaining  every- 
thing, mine  is  assuredly  not  that;  and 
that  would  appear  to  me  not  faith  but 
omniscience."  The  greatest  scientists  admit 
that  some  things  are  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  solution.  "One  word,"  wrote 
Lord  Kelvin,  "characterizes  the  most 
strenuous  of  the  efforts  for  the  advance- 


ment of  science  that  I  have  made  perse- 
veringly  during  fifty-five  years:  that 
word  is  failure.  I  know  no  more  of  electric 
and  magnetic  force,  or  of  the  relation 
between  ether,  electricity  and  ponder- 
able ^matter,  or  of  chemical  affinity,  than 
I  knew  and  tried  to  teach  my  students 
of  natural  philosophy  fifty  years  ago,  in 
my  first  session  as  professor.  Something 
of  sadness  must  come  of  failure.  Every- 
thing convinces  me,  however,  of  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being." 

Although  an  avowed  rationalist,  Herr 
du  Bois-Reymond,  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Sciences,  declares  that  the  history  of 
the  universe  confronts  us  with  seven 
problems  —  enigmas  he  calls  them  —  for 
which  science  has  no  solution  to  offer: 
viz.  (i)  the  nature  of  matter  and  of  force; 
(2)  the  origin  of  motion;  (3)  the  origin 
of  life;  (4)  the  apparently  designed  order 
of  nature;  (5)  the  origin  of  sensation  and 
consciousness;  (6)  the  origin  of  rational 
thought  and  speech;  (7)  free-will.  Accord- 
ing to  the  saints,  it  is  only  by  living 
as  one  should  live  that  one  can  ever 
•hope  to  learn  all  that  it  is  possible  and 
profitable  to  know. 


A  story  of  the  Hon.  John  C.  Spooner, 
former  United  States  Senator,  that  will 
bear  any  amount  of  repetition  is  told  by 
the  Philadelphia  Telegraph.  A  young  son 
was  about  to  leave  for  the  West  to  enter 
business,  and  the  father  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  this  parental  counsel: 
"  You  are  going  far  away  to  begin  your 
career  in  a  rough  country,  and  I  should 
feel  better  if  you  were  to  promise  me 
before  you  go  that  you  will  not  drink. 
We  probably  shall  not  see  much  of  each 
other  again  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
it  would  give  me  great  "  consolation  to 
know  that,  wherever  you  are,  you  are  in 
no  danger  of  being  ruined  by  drink." 
Young  Spooner  received  the  little  lecture 
deferentially.  After  hearing  its  conclu- 
sion he  replied:  "Yes,  father,  I  am  going 
away,  and  we  shall  probably  not  see  each 
other    for    some    time.     This    smoking    is 
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ruining  your  health.  I  should  like  to  feel 
while  I  am  away  that  your  health. is  not 
being  undermined  by  the  dangerous 
nicotine  habit.  Let  us  make  a  compact. 
You  quit  smoking  and  I  will  quit 
drinking." 

The  significance  of  this  incident  in  its 
broadest  sense  ought  not  to  be  lost  on 
other  fathers,  so  many  of  whom  cherish 
the  delusion  that  if  they  give  their  sons 
good  advice  they  need  not  be  particular 
about  giving  them  good  example. 


No  matter  where  a  follower  of  Mohammed  may 
be,  when  the  hour  of  ])rayer  arrives,  he  spreads 
his  rug,  faces  Mecca  and  i)ours  forth  his  soul 
to  the  great  Allah,  whom  the  Pro])het  has 
commanded  him  to  worship  at  certain  jjrescrihed 
times,    regardless   of   place   or   circumstance. 

These  words  of  a  good  old  Bishop,  who 
has  labored  many  years  in  the  Orient, 
and  his  declaration  that  Islamism  has 
held  its  own  because  of  its  adherents' 
public  profession  of  their  faith,  have  sug- 
gested an  editorial  in  the  Catholic  Citizen 
which  deserves  the  widest  re])roduction. 
It  is  altogether  too  excellent  to  be  passed 
over.  J.  T.  R.  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  written  an  article  so  thoughtful 
and  stimulating  as  to  be  worthy  (with 
slight  emendation)  of  a  reading  from  any 
Catholic  pulpit  in  the  land.  We  cpicjte  it 
almost  entire: 

What  the  Bishop  has  assertcHl  of  the  (>rient 
will  hold  true  of  every  country  under  I  he  sun. 
The  public  profession  of  religion  never  fails  to 
leave  its  impression.  The  people  of  India, 
China  and  Japan  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
Christianity  is  a  superior  religion,  since  most 
of  the  Europeans  with  whom  they  ar^  brought 
into  contact  give  no  external  evidence  that 
their  liv^s  are  regulated  by  faith  in  higher 
powers.  Our  missionaries  in  these  countries 
are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  Church's  growth  is  the  lax 
conduct  of  the  European,  who  appears  to  have 
left  religion  behind  him  when  setting  out  for 
the  Orient.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada 
the  average  Protestant  finds  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  Catholic  possesses  a  superior  religion, 
since  the  external  conduct  of  the  latter  so 
closely  resembles  his  own.  In  too  many  instances 
he  finds  the  Catholic  very  reticent  and  unwilling 
to  discuss  religious  questions;    although  religion 


is  the  one  subject  that  will  always  keep  coming 
up  for  discussion,  since  it  deals  with  the  two 
great'  questions  which  humanity  is  always 
asking:  "Why  do  I  exist?"  "Why  does  the 
world  exist?"  ^ 

The  Catholic  who  makes  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross  and  says  grace  before  and  after  meals, 
even  when  in  the  company  of  a  Protestant 
friend,  is  becoming  rarer  and  rarer  every  day. 
We  have  seen,  here  and  there,  one  who  had 
courage  enough  to  stand  on  the  street,  remove 
his  hat  and  say  the  three  "Hail  Marys"  when 
the  Angelus  bell  rung;  but  the  species,  for  some 
reason,  is  ra])idly  becoming  extinct.  Most  of 
them  —  thank  God!  —  will  still  raise  their  hats 
when  passing  a  church;  but  if  a  stranger  look 
at  them  too  closely  whilst  they  are  doing  this, 
they  are  apt  to  l)ecome  embarrassed  and  make 
it  appear  as  though  they  were  changing  the 
l)ositi()n  of  their  hats.  And  yet  these  are  the 
big  little  things  which  impress  the  people 
who,  in  this  dav  and  age,  are  wondering  if  there 
be  anything  real,  substantial  and  soul-saving 
in  that  Catholic  religion  of  which  they  have 
heard  so  nuicli. 

I'^vcry  other  non-Catholic  whom  one  meets 
nowadays  is  willing  to  admit  that  if  there  be 
real  religion  anywhere  in  the  world  it  is  in  the 
Church.  Every  other  Catholic  whom  one  meets 
seems  to  cherish  the  delusion  that  the  business 
of  convert-making  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
])riest.  When  honest  (|uestions  are  asked,  he 
])arries  tlu-ni  or  turns  the  conversation  into 
some  other  clianiU'l.  lie  may  have  the  genuine 
Catholic  I'aith,  but  he  is  afraid  that  his 
non-Catholic  friend  will  inwardly  scoff  at  his 
credulity.  It  is  the  big  little  things,  the  un- 
appreciated   externals,    which   inqn-ess  outsiders. 


The  late  Pishoj)  Curtis,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
used  to  say  that  one  of  the  things  which  led 
to  his  conversion  was  the  Catholic  habit  of 
tipping  the  hat  to  him  whilst  he  was  still  an 
Anglican  minister.  They  did  so  under  the, 
impression  that  he  was  a  jjriest,  and  it  made 
him  long  for  a  share  in  the  real  jiriesthood  that 
could   elicit   such   respect. 

The  saintly  Bishop  won  admiration  and 
veneration.  Priests  ordained  by  him  will 
never  forget  how  edified  and  awed  they 
were  when,  according  to  his  custom,  he 
knelt  to  kiss  their  feet. 


Commenting  on  the  remark  made  by 
Judge  Ronald,  of  the  Superior  Court 
of    Seattle,    in    passing    sentence    upon    a 
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youthful  criminal — "  We  are  getting  nearer 
to  the  cradle  every  day  in  our  dealings 
with  crime," — the  editor  of  the  Catholic 
Northwest  Progress  says: 

Everywhere  it  is  the  same  story  of  the  boy 
going  wrong,  joining  the  ranks  of  the  law- 
breakers, and  swelling  the  bulk  of  the  criminal 
classes.  More  than  any  other  factor  in  producing 
the  deplorable  conditions  pointed  out  by  court 
officials  throughout  the  land,  is  the  widespread 
laxity  of  parental  discipline  in  this  our  day. 
The  child  who  is  ungoverned  soon  becomes 
ungovernable.  Not  a  few  parents  nowadays 
abdicate  their  rights  and  ignore  their  God- 
given  duties  toward  their  offspring;  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  boy  never  learns  the  whole- 
some lesson  of  subordination  to  just  authority, 
either  divine  or  human.  At  school  he  has  been 
coaxed,  cajoled,  wheedled,  amused,  and  "inter- 
ested," through  his  period  of  attendance,  but 
never  made  to  realize  that  he  must  obey  the 
rules  of  the  school  because  it  was  the  right 
thing  for  him  to  do.  In  case  of  a  clash  between 
him  and  some  long-suffering  teacher,  such 
parents  may  usually  be  relied  upon  to  side  with 
their  hopeful  son,  thus  further  contributing  to 
his  undoing.  Also  they  will  require  no  account- 
ing from  him  as  to  how,  where,  or  with  whom 
he  spends  his  leisure  time  after  school  or  pn 
holidays. 

Meantime  he  is  probably  a  habitu6  of  the 
moving-picture  show,  where  crime  is  alluringly 
depicted;  and  the  vaudeville  theatre;  also  a 
devourer  of  literature  that  destroys  whatever 
lingering  moral  sense  he  may  still  have  retained. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  boy  who  is  the  product 
of  such  influences  as  these  slips  easily,  not  to 
say  naturally,  into  the  criminal  class?  .The 
wonder  would   be  greater  if  he  did  not. 

The  editor  ventures  the  opinion  that 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency everywhere  would  show  that  in 
nine-tenths  of  cases  the  downfall  of  boys 
is  due  to  the  culpable  apathy  and  neglect 

of  parents. 

♦♦ » 

A  friend  of  the  poor  in  England,  illus- 
trating how  more  and  more  they  are 
made  to  feel  the  bitter  oppression  of  the 
law,  quotes  the  following  passage  of  an 
account  of  the  National  Congress  for  the 
Prevention  of  Destitution,  held  recently 
in  London: 

The  paid  officials  wituted  more  inspectors, 
more  frequent  inspections,  a  more  complete 
subjection  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate   to   the 


gentle  process  of  "case-papering."  A  woman 
inspector  from  South  London  suggested  that 
the  very  poorest  homes  ought  to  be  inspected 
practically  every  day.  .  .  .  Councillor  Crowther, 
of  Sheffield,  had  a  beautifully  complete  scheme 
for  the  lifelong  inspection  of  the  unfortunate 
poor,*  An  inspector  is  to  go  into  the  home  the 
moment  a  baby  is  born,  and  to  look  after  it 
until  it  is  of  school  age.  Then  the  Education 
Committee  is  to  take  it  in  hand  for  a  few  years. 
When  the  little  miscreant  leaves  school,  it  is 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  inspectors  under 
the  National  Insurance  scheme  imported  from 
Germany.  I  suppose  the  Old  Age  Pension 
officials  will  take  up  the  job  later  on,  till  the 
wretched  citizen  has  been  inspected  to  death. 
I  confidently  expected  the  eugenists  to  object 
that  Councillor  Crowther's  scheme  does  not 
begin  early  enough. 

The  wonder  is  that  officials  of  all  such 
bureaucracies  do  not  see  that  the  hard- 
ships of  the  poor  are  already  numerous 
enough  without  having  impudent  inspec- 
tion added  to  them.  One  of  the  speakers 
at  the  Congress  was  considerate  enough 
to  suggest  that  the  thing  might  be  over- 
done, and  to  admit  that  one  felt  a  trifle 
embarrassed  on  being  told  —  as  he  had 
been  —  that  he  was  the  fifth  inspector 
who  had  called  that  day. 


Opposition  to  Woman  Suffrage  is 
neither  so  strong  nor  so  bitter  as  it  used 
to  be.  Even  those  most  indifferent  to 
the  movement,  and  those  "sitting  on  the 
fence,"  fearful  of  not  being  on  the  popular 
side,  now  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  if 
women  had  the  right  to  vote,  they  might 
prove  themselves  the  right  kind  of  voters. 
They  certainly  have  proved  themselves 
the  right  kind  of  voters  in  Colorado, 
where  equal  suffrage  has  had  fair  trial. 
Through  their  influence  the  political 
"machine"  was  so  badly  broken  last 
spring  that  it  doesn't  seem  worth  while 
to  try  to  put  it  together  again;  and,  as 
Judge  Lindsey  frankly  acknowledges, 
women's  votes  have  kept  the  Juvenile 
Court  in  existence.  Had  equal  suffrage 
accomplished  nothing  more  than  this  in 
Colorado,  its  desirability  would  be  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated. 


Fairer  than  Lilies. 


BY    t,.    F.    H. 


'M/^  HITE  lilies  grew  within  the  tomb 
^-^    Where  Mary's  form  had  lain, — 
Meet  emblems  in  that  place  of  gloom 
For  her  who  knew  no  stain. 

Each  lily  was  a  voice  of  love 

To  magnify  her  name, 
Thus  joining  with  the  hosts  above 

Her  glory  to  proclaim. 

But  fairer  are  the  lily-hearts 
That  gather  round  her  throne; 

Their  purity  new  joy  imparts 
The  more  'tis  like  her  own. 


The  Brothers'  Secret. 

•(^X^y  OWARD  the  end  of  1846  there 
J^  was  a  rich  nobleman  living  in 
d^^^^  Rome,  who  had  made  his  money 
as  purveyor  to  the  Italian  army  in  the 
wars  of  Napoleon  I.  He  had  two  sons; 
and,  being  very  old — nearly  eighty, — he 
bethought  himself  of  making  his  will.  He 
was  of  a  very  excitable  disposition;  and 
his  elder  son  had  lately  offended  him,  so  he 
left  all  his  immense  wealth  to  his  yoimger 
son,  who  had  always  been  his  favorite, — 
his  "Benjamin,"  as  he  used  to    call   him. 

When  the  elder  of  the  sons  heard 
how  his  father  had  disposed  of  the 
property,  his  disappointment  was  very 
great.  His  brother,  however,  did  his  best 
to  comfort  him. 

"Do  not  distress  yourself,"  he  said, 
"on  account  of  our  father's  injustice 
toward  you.  Pray  Heaven  may  yet  grant 
him  many  years  of  life;  but  when  he  dies 
I  promise  to  repair  the  wrong,  and  you 
shall  have  the  half  of  his  wealth,  which 
is  your  fa;r  shar^." 


"Thank  you,  my  dear  feUow!"  the 
brother  replied.  "But  I  can  not  help 
feeling  that,  when  you  are  in  actual  pos- 
session, you  may  forget  the  promise  you 
have  made  me." 

"  You  wrong  me,"  continued  the  younger 
brother,  "in  thus  doubting  the  sincerity 
of  my  affection.  And,  to  prove  to  you 
that  I  have  really  the  intention  of  ful- 
filling my  promise,  let  us  go  without  delay 
to  a  lawyer,  and  I  will  make  over  to  you 
the  half  of  our  paternal  inheritance." 

This  was  accordingly  done.  But  un- 
fortunately their  father  discovered  the 
agreement  which  they  had  made.  Beside 
himself  with  passion,  he  tore  his  will 
into  pieces;  and,  availing  himself  of  the 
absence  of  his  younger  son,  who  had  gone 
on  a  visit  to  Perugia,  sent  for  the  lawyer 
to  make  a  new  will. 

There  was  an  old  servant  named 
Domenico,  who  since  his  boyhood  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  old  man.  When 
Domenico  saw  the  lawyer  arrive  for  the 
second  time,  he  felt  sure  that  such  a  visit 
could  portend  no  good  to  the  two  sons, 
to  whom  he  was  much  attached.  Filled 
with  uneasiness  on  their  account,  he  went 
and  listened  at  his  master's .  clbor,  when 
he  heard,  to  his  astonishment  and  dismay, 
that  the  old  nobleman  was  leaving  all  his 
wealth,  including  even  the  palace  in  which 
he  then  lived,  to  the  priest  who  should 
say  the  first  Mass  at  his  funeral.  Domenico 
lost  no  time  in  telling  what  he  had  heard 
to  the  two  brothers,  and  advised  them  to 
demand  an  audience  of  the  new  Pope, 
Pius  IX.,  without  delay,  in  order  to  inform 
him  how  matters  stood. 

The  two  brothers  obtained  without 
difficulty  an  audience  with  his  Holiness. 
They  were  received  with  that  fatherly 
kindness  which  so  especially  belonged  to 
Pius  IX.,  and  which  so  fairly  won  him 
the  love  and  esteem  of  all  the  faithful. 
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He  listened  patiently  to  their  story,  and 
then  dismissed  them  with  strict  injunc- 
tions to  keep  their  visit  a  secret  from  all 
except  good  Domenico,  telling  them  at 
the  same  time  to  have  no  fears,  but  to 
trust  him  implicitly. 

Four  years  passed  by,  when  one  after- 
noon the  old  nobleman  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  and  violent  attack  of  illness,  from 
which  he  never  recovered,  dying  without 
having  had  time  to  make  a  new  will. 

The  mortal  remains  of  the  rich  noble- 
man were  borne  with  great  pomp  to  the 
parish  church  of  San  Clemente,  and  re- 
mained there  all  night.  The  sacristan  had 
received  orders  from  the  parish  priest  to 
come  and  awaken  him  before  daybreak. 

Very  early  the  next  morning — at  two 
o  'clock  —  the  sacristan,  who  lived  in  a 
cottage  near  the  church,  was  roused  by  a 
loud  ring  at  the  bell  which  communicated 
with  the  road.  He  jumped  up  and  ran  to 
the  window  to  ask  who  was  there  and 
what  was  the  matter.  He  was  desired  to 
come  down  at  once,  and  to  bring  the  keys 
with  him,  as  some  one  was  there  who 
wished  particularly  to  speak  to  him.  He 
dressed  hastily  and  ran  downstairs.  In 
the  street  he  was  met  by  a  gentleman 
dressed  in  black,  who  led  the  way,  without 
speaking,  to  a  carriage  which  was  waiting 
a  little  way  off.  On  reaching  it,  he  was 
amazed  to  find  that  it  contained  no  less 
a  person  than  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  who 
bade  him  make  no  disturbance,  but  unlock 
at  once  the  door  of  the  church.  Pius  IX. 
then  passed  in,  accompanied  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Rome,  and  a  chaplain,  who  carried 
a  silk  bag  containing  the  Pope's  vestments, 
in  which  he  assisted  his  Holiness  to  robe 
himself.  When  this  was  done,  the  Pope 
proceeded  to  say  Mass  at  the  high  altar 
for  the  soul  of  the  deceased  nobleman. 
The  sacristan  was  then  strictly  enjoined  to 
keep  the  whole  matter  a  profound  secret. 

At  midday  the  great  hall  of  the  late 
nobleman's  palace  was  thronged  with 
people,  either  relatives  or  friends,  or 
retainers  belonging  to  the  house,  who 
had   come   to   be   present   at   the   reading 


of  the  will.  There  was  a  general  murmur  of 
disapprobation  at  the  extraordinary  dispo- 
sition of  the  old  noble's  vast  inheritance. 

Presently  the  priest  of  San  Clemente 
arrived,  accompanied  by  two  gentlemen, 
and  declared  that  at  six  o'clock  that 
morning,  before  two  witnesses,  he  had 
said  the  first  Mass  for  the  soul  of  the 
deceased.  Then  the  lawyer  signified  to 
him  that  he  was  the  lawful  heir,  and 
hastened  to  offer  his  congratulations. 

The  two  brothers  and  their  faithful 
servant  Domenico,  who  had  up  to  this 
time  remained  silent  and  attentive  spec- 
tators of  the  scene,  began  to  fear  that 
the  Pope  had  altogether  forgotten  them 
and  the  promise  which  he  had  made  to 
assist  them  in  their  distress,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  the  doors  of  the  hall  of  the 
palace  were  thrown  wide  open  and  a 
servant  announced,  "His  Excellency  the 
Governor  of  Rome!"  who,  after  having 
courteously  returned  the  salutation  of 
the  company,  they  having  risen  on  his 
entrance,  placed  in  the  lawyer's  hand  a 
letter  which  he  desired  to  be  read  aloud. 

The  letter  was  to  this  effect.  Pius  IX., 
being  acquainted  with  the  will  of  the  late 
Count  B.,  and  of  the  injustice  of  the 
testator  toward  his  own  sons,  had  himself 
repaired  to  the  parish  church  of  San 
Clemente,  where,  at  two  o'clock  that 
morning,  he  had  offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
for  the  soul  of  the  deceased — four  hours 
previous  to  the  Mass  celebrated  by  the 
parish  priest.  Consequently  all  the  fortune 
came  to  his  Holiness,  who,  in  his  turn, 
made  it  over  to  the  rightful  heirs,  the  two 
sons  of  Count  B.,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  them. 


It  is  a  common  thing  to  see  people 
rap  upon  a  chair  or  door  after  they  have 
made  some  boastful  remark,  such  as,  "I 
am  never  ill";  or,  "My  ventures  always 
turn  out  well."  This  wacs  originally  done 
as  an  appeal  to  the  efficacy  of  the  wood 
of  the  True  Cross;  and  three  raps  were 
always  given,  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity. 
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BY   LUCILE    KUNG. 


VI. — Hopes  and  Plans. 

Ned  and  Martin  had  been  what  Tony 
called  "stuffy"  over  something  ever  since 
their  first  visit  to  the  Moggies'  home. 
They  held  mysterious  conferences  under 
the  attic  eves;  they  foregathered  with 
their  mother  in  the  empty  kitchen  when 
the  supper  dishes  were  done;  they  walked 
a  "piece"  with  daddy  of  a  morning,  to 
come  back  bubbling  over  with  impor- 
tance. They  had  emptied  their  bank, 
too;  and  the  money  it  contained  had 
been  counted  and  recounted.  The  rest 
of  the  family  eyed  them  narrowly  and 
threw  out  more  than  one  hint,  but  Ned 
and  Martin  were  obdurate  and  refused 
to   share   their   secret. 

This  morning  they  were  counting  I  heir 
unds  for  the  tenth  time,  down  by  (lie 
back  gale,  where  the  household  couldn't 
hear    them. 

"  Imvc  -  seven — ten.  And  fifteen's  a 
(|uarter,  and  another  quarter's  fifty.  That 
won't  more  than  buy  the  wire,  Mart," 
said  Ned,  i)uckering  his  round  face  in 
the  effort  he  was  making  to  stretch  that 
dollar  and   a  half. 

"We've  got  to  have  wire,  or  they'll  be 
getting  lost.  Muzzie  said  we  could  have 
those  old  packing  boxes  to  build  a  coop,  so 
that  won't  cost  us  anything;  and  there's 
excelsior  enough  to  make  two  nests." 

Martin  nooded.     "Yes,"  he  agreed. 

"And  it  takes  three  weeks  for  eggs 
to  hatch,  and  about  three  months  before 
they're  big  enough  for  frys.  And,  golly! 
those  old  setting  hens  will  be  eating  all 
the  time,  and  that'll  cost,  too!" 

Ned  paused,  appalled  by  the  huge  cost 
of  business  operations. 

''  Dad  told  me  weVe  got  to  figure  it 
out  ourselves," — Martin  fingered  the  little 
pile  of  dimes  and  nickels  wistfully. 

"There's  not  another  lawn  around  here 
that  we  can  cut,  and  everybody  does 
his  own  errands!"  sighed   Ned, 


Martin  leaned  his  freckled  cheek  against 
his  hand. 

"You  don't  s'pose  Grandpa  Moggies 
would  have  any  work  we  could  do?" 
he  suggested   tentatively. 

"Maybe.  Let's  go  and  ask  him.  There's 
an  awful  lot  over  there  that  needs  doing, 
if  he'll  only  let  us.    Come  on!" 

They  found  the  little  grey  man  busy 
with  nails  and  hammer,  tr3nng  to  mend 
the   back  steps. 

"Hullo,  boys!"  he  greeted  them.  "  vSet 
right  down,  wlierever  ye  can  find  a  })lace. 
Denver's  out  to  the  henhouse.  I  been 
cal'lating  to  fix  these  here  steps  for  cjuite 
a  spell,  but  some  way  I  ain't  so  young 
as  I  used  to  be.  Did  ye  want  something 
special?" 

"We  came  over  to  see  if  you'd  trade 
us  some  chickens  for  doing  odd  jobs," 
Ned  went  straight  to  the  ])oint. 

"W>11,  now,  mebbe  I  might.  What 
can  ye  do?" 

"Most  anything,  sir.  We  can  fix  gates 
and  mend  fences  and  weed  and  clean  up. 
\'ou  see,  there's  a  grocery  man  over 
where  we  used  to  live,  that  says  he'll 
give  us  fifteen  cents  a  pound  for  frys 
and  fifteen  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs.  Pie 
isn't  one  of  your  customers,  'cause  I 
asked  him.  We  don't  want  to  interfere 
with  your  trade,  sir,"  said  Ned,  earnestly. 

Grandpa   Moggies'   eyes  twinkled. 

"  I  swan!  I  like  to  see  a  boy  with  some 
get-up-and-get  to  him!"  he  said  admir- 
ingly. "  That  fellow's  cheatin'  you,  though ; 
you'd  ought  to  get  at  least  twenty  cents 
for  your  eggs  and  the  chicks.  You  hold 
out  for  the  twenty  cents,  and  I  tell  ye 
what  I'll  do.  You  can  mend  the  roof 
of  the  henhouse  for  me,  so  it  won't  leak; 
and  finish  off  these  steps;  and  I'll  send 
ye  the  first  two  dozen  chicks  that  hatch, 
and  a  couple  of  hens." 

Ned  sprang  up  enthusiastically,  and 
Martin's  face  shone.  "  Can't  we  go  right  to 
work?"    they    asked  in  the  same  breath. 

"Ye  can  if  ye  want  to."  And  Grandpa 
Moggies  laid  down  his  hammer  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,     "  It  always  brings  on  my 
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rheumatiz  to  tinker  things.  Part  of  them 
chicks  will  be  out  to-morrow  morning;  ye 
might  come  over  and  get  'em  then.  The 
others'll  be  along  in  a  day  or  so." 

"Will  they  have  their  eyes  open?" 
asked  Ned,  mindful  of  certain  very  young 
kittens  he  had  seen.  "And  oughtn't  they 
to  stay  with  their  mothers  a  while?" 

"  I  swan  to  goodness,  you  bet  they'll 
have  their  eyes  open !  And  if  you  treat  'em 
like  I  show,  ye,  they'll  never  know  they 
had  a  mother."  And  the  old  man  laughed 
long  and  loud  at  the  boy's  notion. 

"  Now  I'll  give  ye  one  of  them  young 
Plymouth  Rocks;  she'll  lay  an  egg  a  day 
for  ye,  if  she  has  a  sunny  place;  and  a 
Buff  Orpington.  That'll  give  ye  an  average 
of  a  dozen  eggs  a  week.  And  I'll  show  ye 
how  to  make  the  little  fellows  a  brooder." 

"We  want  to  make  a  lot,"  Martin 
informed  him,  "so  we  can  help  Chris  out. 
He  gives  all  of  us  our  spending  money, 
now  that  he's  working;  and  we  don't 
want   him  to  have  to  do  it." 

"Chris  is  your  big  brother,  ain't  he? 
'Twon't  hurt  him  none  to  divide  with  ye. 
Most  young  men's  pretty  careless-like,  the 
way  they  spend  their  money." 

"But  Chris  isn't  careless,"  Ned  retorted, 
taking  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  his 
beloved  brother.  "He's  saving  all  he  can 
to  go  to  the  seminary  in  a  year  or  two; 
but  he  has  to  help  out  with-  the  house 
money,  so  he  doesn't  get.  ahead  very- 
fast.    You  see  he  wants  to  be  a  priest." 

"What?  A  Romance  parson?  Be  you 
Romances?"  Grandpa  Moggies  dropped 
his  pipe  in  his  amazement.  Then  he 
adjusted  his  big  silver-bcwed  spectacles 
and  peered  at  the  two  boys  with  a  critical 
air.    "No!    Be  ye  reel  Romances?" 

"Not  Romances:  Catholics,"  explained 
Ned,  who  didn't  recognize  old  Grandpa 
Moggies'  version  of  "Romanists." 

"Well,  I  swan, — I  swan  to  goodness! 
I  always  thought  Romances  was  kind  o' 
dirty  and  no  account,  but  you  young 
'uns  are  all  clean  and  bright  as  dollars. 
And  your  maw  as  tasty  a  lady  as  ever 
I  see.    Now  I  do  swan!" 


He  considered  it  a  moment  in  silence, 
studying  them  as  if  in  search  of  the  dirt 
that  should  mark  all  right-minded 
"Romances,"  while  Ned  and  Martin 
looked  at  each  other  and  smiled.  They 
were,  used  to  the  perpetual  wonder  of 
their  non-Catholic  neighbors  over  their 
brother's  choice,  but  Grandpa  Moggies' 
bewilderment  at  their  own  cleanliness  was 
something  new. 

"Ye  know,  boys,  I  don't  lay  it  up 
against  you,"  said  the  old  man  at  last. 
"I  don't  hold  much  with  any  sort  o' 
churches,  and  I  s'pose  ye  can't  help  being 
born  Romances.  But  it  beats  me  why 
your  brother  should  want  to  be  a  Romance 
parson,  a  likely  young  fellow  like  him." 

"Chris  says,"  spoke  up  Martin,  flushing, 
"when  Uncle  Sam  wants  soldiers  he 
always  picks  out  the  best  fellows  he  can 
get,  and  he  doesn't  see  why  Our  Lord 
shouldn't  do  that,  too." 

"Well,  now,  that  does  sound  reasonable. 
I  never  thought  of  that.  But,  then,  I 
never  knew  no  Romances  personally,  ye 
may  say.  Come  down  to  the  chicken  yard 
with  mc,  and  I'll  give  ye  them  hens." 

"Not  till  we've  done  the  work,  sir; 
'twouldn't  be  fair,"  answered  Ned,  sturdily. 
"I  guess  the  steps  will  hold  now.  Please 
show  us  where  the  roof  needs  mending. 
And,  Grandpa,  we'll  do  other  things,  too, 
'cause  we  don't  want  to  pay  you  less  for 
our  chickens  than  we  would  other  people." 

"Ye  don't,  eh!  And  to  think  |of  you 
being  Romances!"  Grandpa  Moggies  led 
the  way  to  the  henhouse,  shaking  his 
head   in   a   puzzled   fashion. 

How  Ned  and  Martin  did  work  the  next 
two  days! — first  at  Grandpa  Moggies', 
where  they  mended  the  fence,  and  patched 
the  roof,  and  propped  up  tottering 
poles,  and  weeded,  and  put  in  clover 
seed,  till  you  would  hardly  have  known 
the  place.  And  then  at  home,  building 
their  chicken-coops,  fencing  the  yard, 
constructing  the  brooder  for  the  baby 
chicks.  They  were  up  with  the  sun  in 
the  morning;  they  hardly  wanted  to 
spare  time  for  meals;    and  at  night  they 
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dreamed  of  chickens,  millions  of  yellow 
puffballs,  that  turned  into  gold  pieces  as 
fast    as    you    picked    them    up. 

There  were  not  two  prouder  boys  in 
the  State  when  they  brought  home  their 
chickens  at  the  end  of  the  second  day. 
The  whole  family  had  gathered  in  the  back- 
yard to  receive  them;  even  Aunt  Serena 
unbent  enough  to  be  interested,  while 
Tony  and  Tarn  were  frankly  anxious  to 
have  a  finger  in  the  pie.  And  the  cheeping 
and  clucking  that  went  up  the  moment 
the  boys  uncovered  their  basket  brought 
Peter  to  the  bars  of  his  cage,  shrieking 
frantically:  "Naughty  Dickie!  What's 
the  matter  now?" 

"Aren't  they  dandies?"  said  Ned,  lifting 
them  out  carefully  one  by  one,  and  stroking 
down  the  ruffled  feathers.  "  Muzzie,  don't 
you  think  we  ought  to  make  a  lot?" 

"Oh,  let  me  pel  'em!"  begged  Rosalie, 
running  back  and  forth  and  cla])ping 
her  hands  in  delight. 

"Are  you  and  Mart  going  to  start  a 
regular  chicken  ranch?"  inquired  Tony. 

"You  should  have  an  incubator,"  — 
Aunt  Serena  gathered  her  black  skirts 
about  her  with  a  superior  air.  "I  wish  I 
could  get  one  for  you,  Ned;  you  and  Martin 
certainly  deserve  to  succeed.  But  I'm  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  do  such  things." 

"  I  think  we  did  pretty  well  to  get 
the  chickens,"  Ned  answered  contentedly. 
"Muzzie  says  we'll  save  her  something  on 
the  grocery  bill  when  Speckle  and  Redhead 
start   laying." 

"But  with  an  incubator  you  could 
raise  a  couple  of  hundred  chickens  at 
once,"  pursued  Aunt  Serena. 

"We  couldn't  take  care  of  that  many; 
Mart   and   I've  got  our  hands  full  now." 

And  Ned  dived  into  the  new  henhouse, 
thus  ending  the  discussion. 

Nevertheless  the  seed  of  discontent 
Aunt  Serena  had  planted  grew  apace. 
Two  hundred  chickens  at  twenty  cents 
a  pound!  What  fabulous  wealth  that 
would  be!  The  young  Garnetts  were 
beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  of  that  economy 
of  which  their  father  had  spoken.    There 


were  no  more  of  those  delightful  excursions 
to  the  parks  that  had  made  summer- 
time a  thing  to  be  looked  forward  to. 
Evenings  with  daddy  at  the  picture  shows 
were  a  thing  of  the  past,  let  the  reel  be 
never  so  fine,  —  even  the  "  Landing  of 
Columbus"  had  to  be  passed  by.  And 
nowadays,  when  Connie  made  candy,  it 
was  molasses  taffy  or  caramel  fudge,  because 
chocolate  and  eggs  were  too  expensive. 

The  high  sign  of  the  Giving- Ups  was 
much  in  evidence,  and  the  children  really 
tried  to  keep  their  promise  about  com- 
plaints; but  it  seemed  to  grow  harder  and 
harder,  some  way  or  other.  The  meetings 
grew  to  be  a  sort  of  safety  valve,  where 
all  the  bottled-up  troubles  of  the  week 
were    allowed    to   come   out. 

So  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  incubator, 
with  its  promise  of  easy  fortune,  took 
hold  on  the  imaginations  of  Ned  and 
Martin.  They  discussed  it  between  them- 
selves, figuring  the  wcmderful  profits  they 
might  make;  they  talked  it  over  with 
the  others;  but  no  one  could  suggest  a 
way  to  make  their  dream  a  reality.  Worst 
of  all.  Father  Garnett  seemed  to  think 
it  rather  an  impractical  plan;  he  shook 
his  head  doubtfully  at  Aunt  Serena's 
stories  of  boys  who  had  paid  their  way 
through  college  with  an  incubator. 

Ned  was  wearily  trudging  home  from 
his  first  sale,  the  empty  basket  on  his 
arm  seeming  very  heavy,  and  the  road 
longer  and  dustier  than  it  ever  had  before. 
He  was  beginning  to  think  he  would  have 
been  wiser  to  accept  his  mother's  offer 
of  twenty  cents  a  dozen,  instead  of  going 
half  across  the  city  to  his  friend  the 
grocer. 

"But  I  want  to  build  up  a  trade,"  he 
argued  with  himself.  "If  we  ever  do  get 
that  incubator  and  can  have  a  lot  of 
chickens,  I'll  have  to  have  customers. 
Plague!  I  v/ish  I  knew  some  place  we 
could    get   one." 

He  kicked  up  the  yellow  dust  as  he 
walked,  and  bit  his  lip  in  disgust.  Some 
people  had  incubators.  Many  a  house  had 
one    sitting    in    the    shade   on    the    back 
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porch,  and  mocking  him  with  its  shiny 
efficiency.  Ned  scowled  at  -them,  one 
and  all,  and  bit  his  lip  harder  than  ever. 

But  here,  at  a  big  corner  house,  was  an 
incubator  shoved  into  the  corner  of  a  shed ! 
It  was  rusty  and  dirty;  it  looked  as  if 
it  hadn't  been  used  for  months;  it  looked 
as  if  they  didn't  want  it.  Ned's  heart 
leaped,  and  he  could  not  help  drawing 
nearer,  if  only  to  look  at  it.  Of  course  he 
couldn't  buy  it,  but  it  did  no  harm  to 
look.  A  tow-headed  boy  appeared  from 
somewhere  in  the  shadows. 

"Want  to  buy  an  incubator?"  he 
inquired  cheerfully. 

"What'll  you  sell  it  for?"  Ned  could 
ask  the  price  at  least. 

"Well,"  rejoined  the  boy,  "we  j^aid 
twenty-five  dollars  for  it,  and  we  haven't 
used  it  much.  I'll  let  you  have  it  for  ten. 
My  father  said  if  I  could  sell  it  I  might 
have    the    money.  " 

"I  ain't  got  any  nu)ney,  though,"  re- 
turned Ned,  forgetful  of  his  Knglish  in  his 
eagerness.    "I  say,  would  you  swap?" 

The  other  boy  came  over  and  perched 
on  the  fence,  his  eyes  snapping. 

"What  you  got  to  swap?"  he  asked. 
"I'd  swap  for  a  pair  of  roller  skates  — 
good  ones  —  and  five  dollars  to  boot. 
I  lost  mine,  and  father  won't  buy  me  any 
more;    he  says  I'm  too  careless." 

"Tony's  got  a  pair!"  thought  Ned, 
and  saw  the  incubator  already  in  his 
possession.  But  five  dollars  to  boot! 
However,  the  boy  might  change  his 
mind   when   he   saw   those   skates. 

"I  know  where  I  can  make  a  trade  for 
some,"  Ned  told  him.  "My  brother's 
got  some  he's  never  used;  they're  dandies, 
that  Uncle  Fred  sent  him.  I  bet  they  cost 
ten  dollars.     Won't  you  swap  even?" 

Mother  Garnett  smiled  when  Ned 
appeared  at  home,  an  hour  late  for 
luncheon,  hot,  tired  and  happy,  with 
Wiseman's  "Fabiola"  and  "Kipling's" 
"Jungle  Book"  under  his  arm.  Tony 
pounced  on  them  at  once;  he  had  neither 
one   on   his   bookshelf,    and   no   one   but 


Tamzine  knew  how  longingly  he  fingered 
the  copies  in  the  bookstores. 

"Aren't  they  fine?"  said  Ned,  from 
behind  a  huge  slice  of  bread  and  jam. 
"I  swapped  my  extra  knife  and  half  a 
year,  of  the  Boys'  Magazine  for  'em. 
Tom  Van  Alstyne  traded  me." 

"Oh,  say,  Ned!"  Tony  exclaimed,  his 
voice  poignant  with  the  book-lover's 
hunger,  "what  do  you  want  of  books? 
You  don't  like  to  read.  I'll  let  you  read 
them  whenever  you  want,  if  you'll  swap 
them  for  some  of  my  things." 

"Trade  me  your  roller  skates  for  'em?" 
asked  Ned,  jubilantly.  "I  know  a  fellow 
that's  got  an  incubator  that  he'll  swap 
for  skates,  if  you  will,  Tony." 

Ah!  wouldn't  he?  He  ran  all  the  way 
up  attic  for  the  skates,  and  bore  the  books 
6ff  to  Tamzine  with  shining  eyes,  while 
Ned  explained  his  plan  t(j  his  mother 
and    Martin. 

"Only  he  wants  five  dollars  to  boot," 
he  Iinished,- with  a  sigh.  "We've  got  to 
find  something  else  he'll  take,  or  else 
save  a  long  time  to  get  the  money.  But 
I'm  going  over  there  this  afternoon  and 
see  what  I  can  do.  T  think  Tony's  skates 
are  worth  more  than  five  dollars,  — don't 
you,  muzzie?" 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
*'>-^** 

The  Tears  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  best-behaved  of  all  the  meteoric 
streams  holds  its  anniversary  on  the  loth 
of  this  month  and  the  few  days  preceding 
and  following.  The  Tears  of  St.  Lawrence 
it  is  called,  because  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  the  day  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  that  glorious  martyr.  We  call  this 
zone  the  best-behaved,  because  the  fiery 
rain  never  fails  to  fall,  and  no  one  is 
disappointed  who  looks  skyward  when 
the  shower  is  due  and  the  clouds  are 
propitious.  The  tiny  atoms  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  sure  to  impinge  against  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  burst  into  yellow 
stars,  and  descend  with  trains  of  silvery 
light. 
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— A  new  volume  of  "Addresses,"  delivered 
to  the  Hospital  Visiting  Society  by  Father 
Henry  Sebastian  Bowden,  of  the  Oratory,  has 
just  been  issued   by   Messrs,   Burns  &  Gates. 

— Father  Vincent  McNabb's  new  book,  "Our 
Reasonable  Faith,"  treats  of  such  subjects  as 
Logic  and  Faith,  the  Logos  of  St.  John,  the 
Virgin  Birth,  the  Resurrection  and  Faith, 
Newman  and  Spencer. 

— The  late  Andrew  Lang  will  be  kindly  re- 
membered by  Catholic  readers,  not  only  for  his 
fascinating  books  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and 
Joan  of  Arc,  but  for  many  a  faithful  saying 
about  the  Reformation  in  England  and  his 
native  Scotland. 

— Among  recent  issues  of  the  International 
Catholic  Truth  Society  are  two  pamphlets  en- 
titled "What  is  'Benediction'?"  by  Rev.  F.  M. 
De  Zulueta,  S.  J.;  and  "Reasons  for  Bein^  a 
Catholic,"  by  E.  H.  The  first  ex])lains  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "Benediction,"  the  ol)jects 
used  at  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  ySacrainciit , 
and  the  order  of  the  service.  The  second  (a 
tiny  i)amphlet)  is  a  simple  and  clear  exposition 
of  the  reasons  why  all  men  should  embrace 
the  Catholic  P'aith.  Both  of  these  i)ul)licati()ns 
will  be  found  useful  for  distribution  among 
Catholics  and   Protestants. 

— "Poetic  Justice  in  the  Drama,"  by  the  Rev. 
M.  A.  Quinlan,  C.  S.  C,  Ph.  D.,  is,  the  author 
asserts,  "the  history  of  an  ethical  principle  in 
literary  criticism."  The  subject,  then,  is  in  the 
field  of  literary  criticism,  and  does  not  touch 
the  question  of  living  drama,  ethically  or  other- 
wise. It  is  a  study  of  theories  in  criticism,  and 
its  remoteness  from  actuality  for  those  interested 
in  the  drama  as  a  type  of  art  somewhat  associates 
it  in  mind  with  the  so-called  closet-drama.  As 
a  piece  of  scholarship,  it  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  better  type  of  university  work;  and  its 
EngHsh  is  admirable.  The  University  Press, 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

— A  certain  reluctance  on  the  part  of  ex- 
pounders of  Catholic  doctrine — amounting  to 
a  refusal  in  rehgious  bodies  outside  the  Church — 
to  face  the  question  of  hell  meets  its  full  rebuke 
in  a  Httle  book  called  "The  Dark  Beyond," 
translated  from  the  German  of  the  Rev.  John 
Haw  by  the  Rev.  James  Walcher,  and  pubhshed 
by  Mr.  B.  Herder.  Hell  is  here  treated  of  with 
the  assurance  and  firmness  that  mark  the  proper 
exposition  of  any  other  doctrine  of  CathoHc 
faith;  there  is  no  apology  for  the  belief,  no 
mincing  matters;     and  if   at    times    the    author 


seems  unwarrantedly  severe,  still,  as  one  reads 
on,  the  full  weight  of  the  argument  and  realiza- 
tion of  its  consequences  are  felt.  And  this  age 
needs  to  realize  that  there  are  joi^r  "last  things," 
not   merely   three. 

— "Exiles'  Exhilarators,  or  Dull-Care  Killers," 
intended  for  "memory  tablets,  home  tables, 
chatelaines  or  hip  pockets,"  is  a  weirdly  rehgious 
and  grotesquely  cheerful  booklet  making  for 
"hope,  holiness,  and  hilarity."  More  power, 
and  another  direction — to  its  good  intentions! 

— The  celebrated  Danish  author,  Johannes 
Jorgensen,  often  called  the  "Irving  of  the 
North,"  has  just  published  in  French  the  story 
of  his  conversion  to  the  Church.  Several  of  his 
most  i)0]nilar  books  have  been  translated  into 
Ivnglish,  the  first  l)citig  "Roman  Mosaics," 
which  api)eared  in  TnK  AvK  Mari.x.  The  work 
of  translation  was  done  by  a  fcllow-countrynian 
of   the  author  in   the    United   Stales. 

-  .A-tnong  writers  who  may  he  said  to  make 
great  music  for  a  small  elan  is  to  be  counted 
Mr.  (Worgc  Coffey,  member  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  and  Keeper  of  Irish  Anti(:[uities  in 
the  National  Museum,  •  Dublin.  He  has  just 
])ublished  a  monograph  entitled  "New  Grange 
and  other  Incised  Tumuli  in  Ireland."  The 
style  has  the  .severity  of  a  catalogue,  but  lovers 
of  archieology  will  be  well  rewarded  for  perusing 
the  volume.  We  venture  to  say  that  this  side 
of  Irish  history  is  so  little  known  to  the  gener- 
ality of  Irishmen  as  to  render  Mr.  Coffey's 
scholarly  work  a  revelation.  Published  by 
Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.,  DubHn. 

— Some  time  ixgo  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
commending  a  brochure  by  the  Rev.  John  F. 
Noll,  "When  Informed  Protestants  Speak  their 
Convictions,"  in  which  he  promised  to  bring 
out  a  more  extended  work  along  the  same 
line.  He  has  now  fulfilled  that  promise  in  a 
book  entitled  "For  Our  Non-Catholic  Friends: 
The  Fairest  Argument."  It  is  divided  into  eight 
parts:  Dispelling  the  Mists  for  Clearer  Vision; 
The  Catholic  Idea  of  the  Church  Defended ; 
Witnesses  Admit  that  God  is  Served  Best  in  the 
Catholic  Church;  Catholic  Teaching  Defended 
by  Protestants;  Protestants  Defend  the  Church 
in  Other  Matters;  Erroneous  Impressions  Ex- 
posed; Protestant  Witnesses  against  Protestant- 
ism; The  Character  of  those  who  Witness 
against  the  Church.  In  an  appendix  we  have 
"Some  Things  Worthy  of  Consideration."  In 
this  volume  the  reader  will  find  a  great  many 
useful  quotations  from  books,  magazines,  papers, 
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and  published  speeches,  covering  a  large  field. 
They  are  of  the  kind  that  bring  home  with 
force  the  point  the  author  is  trying  to  make. 
There  is  a  copious  index,  which  makes  it  easy 
for  the  leader  to  find  the  information  he  is 
seeking.  We  hope  that  this  book  will  have  a 
very  large  circulation,  and  find  its  way  to  the 
hands  of  thousands  of  non-Catholics  who, 
through  lack  of  such  information  as  it  affords, 
still  hold  strange  notions  regarding  the  Church. 

— "A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Divine  Office,"  by 
the  Rev.  Andrew  B.  Meehan,  D.  D.,  professor 
at  vSt.  Bernard's  Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is 
no  less  reliable  than  convenient.  Not  only 
the  recitation  of  the  Office,  with  its  innumerable 
rubrics,  but  the  composition  of  the  Breviary, 
the  various  rites,  the  contents  of  the  Office, 
concurrence  and  occurrence,  etc.,  are  all  ex- 
plained in  a  manner  at  once  clear,  precise,  and 
thorough.  The  plan  showing  the  method  of 
reciting  Sunday  Offices,  etc.,  is  admirably 
complete.  A  very  detailed  alphabetical  index 
shows  at  a  glance  the  wealth  of  material  in  the 
book,  and  renders  it  very  handy  for  practical 
use.  AW  those  who  are  obliged  to  recite  the 
Divine  Office  will  welcome  this  much-needed 
manual,  and  be  grateful  to  its  competent  and 
painstaking  author. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
fronu  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'    prices  generally  include   postage. 

"For  Our  Non-Catholic  Friends:  The  Fairest 
Argument."  Rev.  J.  F.  Noll.  $1.15,  cloth; 
35  cts.,   paper. 

"The  Dark  Beyond."     Rev.  John  Haw.     15  cts. 

"The  Story  of  the  SodaHty  of  Our  Lady." 
Rev.  Edmund  Lester,  S,  J.     30  cts. 

"The  Reign  of  Jesus."  Blessed  Jean  Eudes. 
$1.25,  net. 

"Christian  Denominations."  Rev.  Vigilius  Krull, 
C.  PP.  S.     50  cts. 

"The  Life  and  Rehgion  of  Mohammed."  Rev. 
J.  L.  Menezes.     60  cts. 

"Verses  on  Various  Occasions."  Cardinal  New- 
man.    75  cts.,  net. 


"David^e  Birot."    Ren6  Bazin.    $1.35. 

"A  Book  of  the   Love  of  Mary."     Freda   Mary 

Groves.    85  cts. 
"The  Good  Shepherd  and   His  Little   Lambs." 

Mrs.  Hermann   Bosch.      75   cts. 
"Saint    Joseph    of    Leonessa."      Fr.     Anthony 

Brennan,  O.  S.  F.  C.    50  cts. 
"The    Litany    of    the     Sacred     Heart."      Rev. 

Joseph  McDonnell,  S.  J.     $1.25. 
"The  Pilgrim's  Guide  to  Lourdes."    Rev.  G.  H. 

Cobb.    40  cts. 
"From     a     Garden     Jungle."       An     Underpaid 

Secretary.     50  cts. 
"On    Piety."     Very    Rev.    J.    Guibert.     50    cts. 
"The  Humanity  of  Jesus."    Fr.  Moritz  Meschler, 

S.  J.    75  cts.,  net. 
"The  Mystery  of  Naples."    Edward  P.  Graham. 

$1.50. 
"A  Living  Wage."    Rev.  J.  A.  Ryan.    50  cts.,  net. 
"Simple   Instructions  on   the   Holy   Eucharist." 

Very  Rev.  George  Howe.    $1.25. 
'Bible  Stories  for  Catholic  Children."     Anne  F. 

Wedd— F.  Elphick.     $1.20. 
"Brevior  Synopsis  Theologiae  Moralis  et  Pasto- 

ralis."    Tanquerey— Qucvastre.     $1.50,  net. 
"Epitome  e  Graduali  Romano."     $1.50. 
"Government  in  the  United  States."    James  W. 

Garner.     $1. 

"The     Life     of    Cardinal     Newman."      2     vols. 

Wilfrid  Ward.     $9,  net. 
"The  Holy  Communion."  New  edition  in  2  vols. 

Fr.    Dalgairns  of   the   Oratory.     $2.50,   net. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them,  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,   xiii,  3. 

Rev.  G.  Wienhold,  of  the  diocese  of  Sioux 
City;  Rev.  Walter  Purcell,  diocese  of  Newark; 
Rev.  Patrick  Fitzgerald,  diocese  of  Brooklyn; 
Rev.  Francis  McArdle,  archdiocese  of  Phila- 
delphia; Rev.  Francis  Klauder,  C.  SS.  R.;  and 
Rev.  Father  Sylvester,  O.  F.  M. 

Sister  M.  Gertrude  and  Sister  M.  Francis, 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Mr.  Samuel  Ward,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams, 
Mrs.  Mary  Foley,  Mr.  James  S.  Rowen,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward,  Mr.  Peter  Wentland,  Mr.  John  Soer, 
Mr.  William  Taylor,  Mary  A.  Kilgallin,  Mr. 
Leonard  Cooper,  Mrs.  James  Quinn,  Mr.  William 
Durbusch,  Miss  Mary  Desmond,  Mr.  Henry 
Keeler,  Mrs.  Rory  McDongall,  Mr.  Joseph  Huhn, 
Mr.  Frederick  Miller,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Brennan,  and 
Mr.  W^  J.  Rongey. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!     (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH   ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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Mater  Intemerata. 


BY    CHARLES    A.   DOBSON,   B.  A. 

^'VE  seen  Mount  Madre's  mighty  spires  of  snow- 
All  glacier-robed,  in  silver  liveries, 
Like  giant  guards,  in  solemn  companies 

Marshalled  around  a  placid  lake  below, 

Wherein,  still  pure  and  waveless,  ever  show. 
Concentred,   all   their  ermined   majesties, 
And  all  mid-heaven's  highest  mysteries 

Of  moonlight  pure,  star-beams,  and  sunny  glow- 

Thus,  Mother  undefiled,  thine  inmost  soul 

Was  angel-guarded   by   the   Seraph   throng, — 

Save  for  thine  honor  needless  such  control; 
For,  earth-born,  yet  dost  all  to  God  belong: 

Thy  pure,  calm  thoughts  reflecting  Heaven  above ; 

Thy  heart  an  image  of  the  God  of  love. 


St.  Clare  of  Assisi. 


KRHAPS  in  the  whole  annals  of 
^^^  ■  hagiology  there  is  no  more  exquisite 
figure  than  that  of  St.  Clare,  found- 
ress of  the  Poor  Clares.  Her  very 
name  conveys  a  suggestion  of  its  own: 
in  Italian,  Chiara — Light.  She  is  closely 
allied  to  the  poet  of  sanctity,  whom  no 
transcendentalist  ever  excelled  in  his  love 
of  Nature;  only  in  Francis  of  Assisi  there 
was  no  pantheistic  taint  which  mars  the 
melodious  utterances  of  an  Emerson,  a 
Shelley,  perhaps  even  of  a  Wordsworth. 
In  the  Abbess  Clare  was  perpetually 
repeated  that  canticle  which  Francis,  her 
spiritual  father  and  master,  breathed 
forth  to  his  "brother  the  sun,  his  sister 


the  moon,  his  mother  the  earth;  to  the 
winds  that  blew  in  his  face,  the  fresh, 
pure  water,  the  jocund  fire,  the  flowers 
beneath  his  feet,  and  the  stars  above  his 
head."  And  she  was  aflame  with  that 
all-embracing  charity  which  led  him  to 
regard  as  his  brethren  even  the  brute 
creation,  and  include  them  in  his  minis- 
trations. As  a  recent  writer  *  points  out 
in  a  series  of  admirable  articles,  St.  Clare 
was  the  complement  of  St.  Francis. 
"Truly,"  he  declares,  "the  Franciscan 
movement  would  have  been  less  powerful 
to  enthuse  had  it  lacked  St.  Clare.  Un- 
doubtedly the  gospel  of  Franciscan  poverty 
acquired,  from  the  personaHty  of  the 
Abbess  of  San  Damiano,  a  comeliness  and 
attraction  which  no  friar  could  have  given 
it.  In  Clare,  the  religion  of  poverty 
became  transfused  in  the  mind  of  the 
world  with  the  transcendent  grace  of 
purity, — the  purity  of  a  noble  love.  The 
unearthly  purity  which  hovered  upon  the 
horizon,  but  which  was  too  frequently 
lost  sight  of  in  the  chivalric  romance  and 
love  song,  was  in  her  resplendently  actual- 
ized. To  the  eyes  of  Umbria  and  of  Italy, 
at  least,  she  was  a  sublimation  of  the  new 
womanhood  of  the  romance  fashioned  in 
love  and  joy  and  worship.  But  to  this 
she  added  the  glory  of  a  purity  which 
compelled  the  deepest  reverence." 

And  he  goes  on  to  show  how  women, 
young  and  old,  and  even  youths  and  men, 
are  spurred  on  to  follow  her  glorious 
example,  with  "an  emulous  desire  to  serve 
Christ,"  and  have  what  share  they  might 
in  the  angelic  life  of  the  cloister.    It  seems 

*  Father  Cuthbert,  O.  S.  F.  C. 
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certain,  too,  that  the  time  in  which  she 
Hved  had  much  to  do  with  the  surpass- 
ing esteem  in  which  she  and  her  fellow 
Minorites  were  held.  Few  things  are  more 
clear  in  the  study  of  history  than  that 
the  mediaeval  world,  whatever  might  be 
its  faults  —  even,  at  certain  places  and 
times,  its  crimes  and  excesses, — was  for- 
ever haunted  by  the  ideal  of  crystalline 
purity  in  womanhood  and  a  full  compre- 
hension thereof.  It  appears  clear  enough 
that  the  idealization  of  vice  and  the 
contempt  for  virtue  is  either  essentially 
modern  or  derived  from  paganism  at  its 
lowest.  For  even  pagan  Rome  had  its 
Vestals,  and  Caesar's  wife  must  be  above 
suspicion,  Clare  hved  in  an  age  when 
Dante  could  sing,  to  a  fully  appreciative 
and  comprehending  world,  the  immaculate 
whiteness  of  Beatrice;  and  Shakespeare 
could  portray,  even  to  those  infected  by 
the  poison  of  the  Reformation,  a  maiden 
"enskied  and  sainted."  Evil  then  was 
evil,  and  good  was  good;  and  the  world 
at  large  was  ready  to  fall  at  the  feet  of 
such  beings  of  heavenly  mould  as  she 
who  founded  that  community  devoted  to 
poverty  and  austerity,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Umbrian  hills. 

Clare  came  of  a  noble  family.  Very 
beautiful  in  person,  and  with  attractive 
manners,  she  had  many  suitors,  and  it 
was  her  parents'  wish  that  she  should 
marry.  But  her  mind  was  early  made  up. 
She  had  already  come  under  the  influence, 
of  the  Poor  Man  of  Assisi,  who  had  set 
all  Italy  on  fire  with  the  love  of  holy 
poverty  and  the  seraphic  flame  of  his 
sanctity.  On  Palm  Sunday,  Clare  being 
then  a  girl  of  eighteen,  attired  herself 
in  her  richest  clothing,  since  that  was 
the  fashion  of  Catholic  countries, — having 
part  thus,  as  it  were,  in  that  triumph  of 
the  Saviour.  Her  mother  and  sister,  as 
we  read,  advanced  to  receive  a  palm  and 
join  in  the  procession;  but  Clare,  in  her 
shyness  and  humility,  hung  back.  Noting 
this,  the  bishop,  descending  from  the 
altar,  himself  offered  her  a  palm.  It  was 
to    be    for    her    the    emblem    of   victory 


over  a  world  that  she  was  soon  to  leave 
behind  her  forever. 

Still  clad  in  her  rich  attire,  with  a  veil 
over  her  head,  she  left  her  father's  house 
and,  hastened  to  the  Portiuncula,  where 
Fr§,ncis  and  his  brethren  were  living  in 
uttermost  poverty.  She  was  met  with 
joy>  given  a  lighted  taper,  and  Francis 
himself  threw  over  her  the  penitential 
robe  thenceforth  to  be  hers.  Kneeling 
at  his  feet,  she  pronounced  her  vows, 
crying:  "Dispose  of  me;  for,  having 
consecrated  tiiyself  to  God,  I  no  longer 
am  my  own."  He  advised  her  to  betake 
herself  to  the  Convent  of  San  Paola,  from 
which  her  father  and  kinsmen  strove 
to  remove  her  by  force;  but  she  clung 
to  the  altar  and  prayed  aloud  for 
strength.  That  strength  was  vouchsafed 
her,  and  it  overcame  all  opposition.  There 
she  was  presently  joined  by  her  sister 
Agnes,  then  only  fourteen  years  of  age; 
by  three  of  the  noble  family  of  Ubaldini, 
and  finally  by  her  mother.  There  she 
made  her  own  of  that  Lady  Poverty,  of 
whom  Dante  says: 

The  Dame,  to  whom  none  openeth  Pleasure's  gates 
More  than  to  Death; 

And  there  she  drew  about  her 
A  thousand  souls  whose  happy  names 
Heav'n   keep   upon   thy   score.     Thy    bright 
Life  brought  them  first  to  kiss  the  light 
That  kindled  them  to  stars. 

She  did  for  women  what  St.  Francis 
did  for  the  men  of  that  wonderful  century 
when  the  Mendicant  Orders  took  their 
rise.  They  simply  woke  to  a  new  revival, 
a  new  sanctity,  a  world  that  was  growing 
languid,  losing  sight  of  the  primal  fervor. 
St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis  met  at  Rom^ 
in  1 216,  and,  as  some  one  remarks, 
"divided  the  world  between  them."  "Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  century,"  says  a  non- 
Catholic  author — "nay,  in  the  time  of 
one  generation, — their  followers  had  spread 
themselves  in  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
sent  forth  missionaries  through  every 
quarter  of  the  then  known  Christian 
world."     A    chronicler    has    called    them 
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"the  spiritual  democrats";  though,  in  a 
sense,  that  is  true  of  every  Order  and  of 
every  priest.  But  perhaps  it  had  a  more 
particular  significance  in  those  days,  when 
the  great  abbeys  were  as  luminaries  in 
the  landscape, — as  hearthstones  not  only 
of  science  and  learning,  but  of  charity 
to  feed  and  minister  to  the  poor.  Never- 
theless, they  necessarily  conveyed  an  idea 
of  aloofness.  They  were  set  high  on  the 
mountain-tops.  But  these  new  men,  giving 
to  the  age  what  the  age  most  lacked,  as 
is  always  seen  in  the  Providence  of  God 
for  His  Church,  went  down  to  live  the 
life  of  the  lowliest,  and  to  bring  the 
loftiest  spiritual  perceptions  into  the 
poorest  and  darkest  recesses  of  the  world. 

Dante  makes  the  Angelic  Doctor,  in 
one  of  the  circles  of  the  eternal  light, 
sound  the  praises  of  Francis,  a  seraph  in 
ardor;  and  of  Dominic,  a  cherubic  light, 
a  splendor.  Their  services  to  humanity 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated,  and  these 
services  extended  in  all  directions.  "  Noth- 
ing," says  Sir  James  Ste])hen,  in  his 
"Ecclesiastical  Sketches,"  "can  compare 
with  the  enthusiasm  that  everywhere 
welcomed  them,  or  with  the  immediate 
and  visible  results  of  their  labors.  In 
an  age  of  oligarchal  tyranny,  they  were 
the  protectors  of  the  weak;  in  an  age 
of  ignorance,  the  instructors  of  mankind; 
and  in  an  age  of  profligacy,  the  stern 
vindicators  of  the  holiness  of  the  sacerdotal 
character  and  the  virtues  of  domestic 
life."  Leaving  aside  for  the  present  the 
other  Orders,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  the  Franciscans,  in  type  and  prophecy, 
as  well  as  in  actual  fact,  became  the 
patrons  of  learning,  and  especially  of  the 
arts.  Scarcely  an  artist  of  note  but  was 
employed  in  their  service.  From  Giotto 
to  Murillo,  some  of  the  finest  canvases 
serve  to  decorate  their  churches  or 
cloisters,  and  to  take  their  types  from 
the  Franciscan  group. 

"Monachism  in  art,"  says  Mrs.  Jame- 
son,*   "is    in    a    large    sense   historically 


*   "I^egends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.' 


interesting,  as  being  the  expression  of  a 
most  important  era  in  human  culture.  . 
We  are  outhving  the  gross  prejudices" 
(let  it  be  remembered  that  she  was  writing 
sixty  years  ago)  "which  once  represented 
the  life  of  the  cloister  as  being,  from  first 
to  last,  a  hfe  of  laziness  and  imposture. 
We  know  that  but  for  the  monks  the  light 
of  liberty  and  literature  and  science  had 
been  forever  extinguished;  and  that  for 
centuries  there  existed,  for  the  thoughtful, 
the  gentle,  the  inspiring,  the  devout  of 
spirit,  no  peace,  no  security,  no  home  but 
the  cloister.  There  Learning  trimmed  her 
lamp;  there  Contemplation  pruned  her 
wing;  there  the  traditions  of  art  and 
learning  were  preserved  from  age  to  age 
by  lonely,  studious  men,  who  kept  alive 
in  form  and  color  the  idea  of  a  beauty 
l)cyond  that  of  earth,  of  a  might  beyond 
that  of  spear  and  shield,  of  a  divine 
sympathy   with   suffering  humanity." 

And  what  Benedict  and  Francis  and 
Dominic  were  doing  for  men,  Teresa  and 
Clare  were  doing  for  women.  The  monas- 
teries, for  those  of  the  female  sex,  were 
likewise  homes  of  learning,  mirrors  of 
sanctity,  the  refuge  at  once  of  the  weak 
and  the  strength  of  the  strong.  Let  us 
quote  once  more  from  the  last  named 
authority;  for  it  is  always  interesting  to 
hear  wliat  impartial  outsiders  may  say 
of  those  vital  features  of  the  Church's 
autonomy:  "The  protection  and  the 
better  education  given  by  women  in  those 
early  communities;  the  venerable  and 
distinguished  rank  assigned  to  them  as 
governesses  of  their  Order  (they  became, 
in  a  manner,  dignitaries  of  the  Church); 
the  introduction  of  their  beautiful  and 
saintly  effigies,  clothed  with  all  the  insignia 
of  sanctity  and  authority,  into  the  decora- 
tion of  places  of  worship  and  books,  did 
more  perhaps  for  the  general  cause  of 
womanhood  than  all  the  boasted  institu- 
tions of  chivalry."  It  did  more,  indeed, 
than  any  tongue  or  pen  can  express. 
Chivalry  itself  was  but  a  recognition, 
religiously  inspired,  of  the  worth  and 
elevation    of    womanhood,     as    presented 
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first  of  all  by  the  cloistral  idea,  and  next 
by  Christian  motherhood. 

St.  Clare  had ,  a  particular  influence 
upon  her  day  and  generation,  because 
she  gathered  about  her  numbers  of  women, 
some  of  whom  came  from  the  noblest 
and  proudest  houses  of  the  land,  and  all 
of  whom  forever  put  behind  them  luxury 
and  the  maxims  of  the  world,  for  the 
sake  of  One  who  was  transpierced  on 
Calvary.  Not  only  did  Clare  fly  to  heights 
which  those  less  ardent  and  less  wholly 
spiritual  could  reach  only  with  toilsome 
feet,  but  she  likewise,  with  her  master 
Francis,  sent  forth  into  the  world  of  the 
thirteenth  century  that  hitherto  new  idea 
of  a  life  of  perfection  lived  under  the 
shadow  of  the  paternal  or  conjugal  roof, 
and  bound  by  vows  in  so  far  as  those 
obligations  did  not  conflict  with  the  duties 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  The 
Third  Order  became  for  women,  as  for 
men,  a  new  source  of  strength  and  of 
sanctity,  and  placed  upon  its  bead  roll 
a  thousand  noble  names. 

"St.  Clare,"  says  a  chronicler,  "from 
some  inevitable  association  of  ideas,  always 
comes  before  us  as  the  very  ideal  of  a 
'grey  Sister,  sedate  and  sweet';  or  as  a 
beautiful,  saintly  abbess,  sober,  steadfast 
and  demure.  Her  fame  and  popularity  as 
a  patroness  has  rendered  her  musical 
name  popular  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
the  other."  And  Father  Cuthbert  tells  us 
that  "the  part  she  took  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  Franciscan  Order  puts  her  amongst 
the  builders  of  the  organized  Catholic 
body.  But  greater  than  this  claim  upon 
our  reverence  is  the  claim  of  that  clear 
revelation  of  Catholic  faith  and  worship 
which  her  life  gives  to  the  world.  That 
it  was  which  won  for  her  the  admiration 
and  affection  of  the  people  of  her  time. 
To  theni  she  was  as  a  prophetess  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Gospel  message  which  St. 
Francis  preached, — not  merely  of  its  truth 
but  of  its  beauty.  And  it  was  a  beauty 
the  world  could  inadequately,  perhaps, 
but  sufficiently  comprehend.  The  hardi- 
hood of  her  poor  life,  the  generosity  of 


her  renunciation,  and  the  joyousness  of 
her  worship,  —  these  things  appealed  to 
them  in  their  new  vigor,  as  they  must 
appeal  to  all  men  in  whom  the  youth  of 
the  ^spirit  is  not  dead.  In  her  the  eternal 
chivalry  of  the  human  soul  shone,  a 
consecrated  faith,  all  the  more  wonderful 
because  of  the  grace  of  her  womanliness." 

The  life  which  Clare  inaugurated  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Portiuncula  was  a  life 
of  wonderful  austerity,  of  which  she  gave 
the  example,  being  foremost  in  the 
severity  of  her  penances,  in  her  absolute 
fidelity  to  the  observances  of  that 
monastic  life  wherein  she  rivalled  St. 
Francis,  and  ran  with  him  that  mystical 
race  for  the  crown  of  perfection.  The 
Rule  which  she  gave  to  her  Sisters  was 
of  the  sternest.  They  must  go  barefoot; 
they  must  sleep  upon  the  ground;  they 
must  strictly  fast  and  abstain;  they  must 
carry  evangelical  poverty,  to  its  farthest 
limits,  embracing  it  as  their  one  joy,  their 
keenest  delight.  On  the  death  of  her 
father,  Clare  at  once  distributed  to  the 
poor  the  large  patrimony  which  she  re- 
ceived, retaining  none  of  it  for  herself  or 
for  her  community,  since  it  was  her  desire 
that  all  should  subsist  on  voluntary  alms. 
Her  own  personal  ^'austerities  and 
deprivations  exhausted  her  strength;  and, 
aitlicted  by  a  grievous  disease,  she  lost 
the  use  of  her  legs,  and  remained  bed- 
ridden for  twenty-eight  years.  During 
that  long  martyrdom  of  inaction,  more 
cruel  to  one  of  her  temperament  even 
than  the  sufferings  she  so  heroically  en- 
dured, she  still  directed  the  spiritual  des- 
tinies of  her  Order,  with  the  clear  vision 
that  is  the  heritage  of  the  saints,  and  re- 
mained its  strong  bulwark.  She  employed 
her  hands  unceasingly  in  the  service  of 
the  altar,  spinning  the  finest  of  linen. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  helpless 
infirmity  that  the  convent  was  threatened 
with  a  grievous  peril.  The  Emperor  Fred- 
eric Barbarossa  was  then  creating,  in  all 
that  part  of  Europe,  one  of  those 
upheavals  which  were  constantly  destroy- 
ing the   civilizing  efforts   of  the   Church, 
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and  forcing  her  to  begin  over  again.  He 
had  in  his  service  a  horde  of  Saracens, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  fortress  of  Nocera, 
and  these  were  ravaging  with  ruthless 
fury  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  They 
phmdered  towns  and  villages,  and,  as  a 
contemporary  declares,  "made  the  in- 
habitants drink  to  the  dregs  the  chalice 
of  wrath  and  cruelty."  One  day  they 
advanced  nearly  to  Assisi,  and  attacked 
the  Convent  of  San  Damiano.  The  mms, 
in  their  terror,  surrounded  the  bedside 
of  the  "Seraphic  Mother."  vShc,  with 
undisturbed  composure,  was  miraculously 
enabled  to  leave  her  bed  and  reach  the 
Tabernacle,  whence  she  took  the  mon- 
strance containing  the  vSacred  Host.  She 
placed  it  on  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
and  knelt,  with  all  her  nuns  behind  her, 
to  greet  the  approaching  barbarians. 
Presently  their  dusky  faces  swarmed  into 
view,  rushing  toward  the  open  door.  There 
the  words  of  the  Abbess  rang  upon  their 
ears  as  she  sang  in  a  loud,  clear  voice: 
"Thou  hast  rebuked  the  heathen.  Thou 
hast  destroyed  the  wicked,  Thou  hast 
put  out  their  name  forever  and  ever!" 
Tlie  Moors,  seized  with  panic,  *threvv  down 
their  arms,  and  ran  away. 

At  the  age  of  sixty,  St.  Clare  was  called 
into  the  Eternal  Light.  Heavenly  voices 
invited  her  to  her  reward.  Our  Lord  Him 
self,  accompanied  by  His  Blessed  Mother 
and  a  train  of  angels  and  of  holy  virgins, 
came  to  accompany  her  faithful  soul  to 
the  everlasting  festival.  At  her  bedside 
knelt  her  sister  Agnes  (then  superior  of 
the  convent  of  Florence),  the  Sisterhood, 
and  the  attending  friars,  who  with  prayers 
and  tears  implored  of  Heaven  her  precious 
life.  But  the  time  of  her  release  had  come. 
She  asked  that  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord 
be  read,  during  which  her  ardent  spirit 
took  its  flight.  To  her  Sisters  she  left  the 
inheritance  of  poverty  and  humility,  which 
she  solemnly  enjoined  upon  them.  She 
was  canonized  by  Pope  Alexander  IV. 
as  early  as  1256,  and  her  feast  was  fixed 
for  the  12th  of  August.  "To  all  time  she 
became,"    remarks    a    Protestant    writer, 


"a  type  of  religious  feeling  and  a  personi- 
fication of  female  piety."  She  was 
womanhood  completed  and  perfected 
after  the  mo^el  of  her  who  was  all  fair 
and  without  vStain,  the  Immaculate 
Mother,  who  set  on  fire  with  chivalrous 
enthusiasm  the  world  of  Christian  art, 
of  letters,  and  of  poetry;  who  was  the 
inspiration  of  knighthood  no  less  than 
the  exemplar  of  all  female  loveliness. 

Now,  with  the  seventh  century  of  her 
wonderful  foundation,  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  do  for  her  ancient  Church  of 
Santa  Chiara  what  has  been  already  done 
for  that  of  St.  Francis— to  restore  it  to 
more  than  its  pristine  beauty.  And  fitting, 
indeed,  would  be  such  a  monument.  For 
there  at  Assisi,  the  place  is  fairly  impreg- 
nated with  the  Franciscan  spirit,  and  the 
personality  of  the  vScraphic  Mother  lends 
a  beauty  and  a  poetry  to  the  scene. 
Though  the  project  is  one  which  appeals 
in  a  special  manner  to  those  who  are 
bound  by  the  golden  chain  of  the  Ter- 
tiary, which  runs  through  the  everyday 
life  of  the  world,  it  nnist  also  l)e  joyfully 
welcomed  by  all  who  love  the  spirit  of  St. 
l-'rancis,  and  who  realize  the  incalculable 
services  rendered  by  his  foundations.  It 
is  touching  to  read  in  the  letter  from  the 
Mother  Abbess  at  Assisi  that,  on  account 
of  the  war  in  Italy  and  the  persecutions 
and  troubles  in  France,  her  appeal  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  edifice  has  met  with 
but  slight  response.  "We  have,"  she  says, 
"about  one  thousand  dollars  in  hand,  but 
the  least  sum  necessary  for  restoring  the 
church  is  six  thousand  dollars.  We  have 
made  a  beginning,  but  we  can  not  con- 
tinue for  lack  of  funds.  We  are  forced  to 
repose  all  our  hopes  for  help  on  the 
generous  American  Catholics." 

The  commimity  of  Franciscans  at 
Graymoor,  Garrison,  New  York,  which, 
as  everyone  remembers,  came  in  as  a 
body  from  the  Anglican  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  is  taking  a  deep  interest  in  this 
work,  and  all  contributions  may  be  sent 
to  the  editor  of  the  Lamp,  Graynjpor, 
Garrison,  New  York.    "Even  those,"  said 
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the  Lamp,  "who  usually  refuse  their  aid 
to  foreign  charities  on  the  ground  that 
help  is  needed  at  home,  can  hardly  refuse 
on  so  unique  an  occasion.  Having  a  share 
in  restoring  the  church  will  not  only  bring 
down  upon  all  contributors  the  benedic- 
tion of  that  glorious  saint  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  but,  even  more,  the  blessing 
of  St.  Francis  himself;  for  we  could  hardly 
imagine  a  better  way  to  please  the  dear 
Saint  of  Assisi  than  to  show  honor  to  the 
soul  that  so  loved  his  ideals  and  rivalled 
his  devotion  to  our  Lady  Poverty." 

Few  objects  can  appeal  more  forcibly 
to  the  broad.  Catholic  spirit  than  this, 
which  leaps  all  boundaries  of  time  and 
space.  There  is  nothing  local  or  provincial: 
it  reaches  back  into  the  past  and  forward 
into  the  future,  where  that  shrine  will 
remain  in  its  recovered  beauty,  a  place 
of  prayer  and  supplication  to  the  end  of 
time.  Those  who  have  travelled,  who 
know  Assisi,  "that  nest  of  holy  poverty," 
who  have  been  enraptured  by  its  memories 
of  sanctity,  and  have  seen  in  the  rose 
tree  that  is  said  to  bloom  there  perpet- 
ually but  a  type  of  the  ever-flowering  life 
of  those  two  great  servants  of  God,  will 
give,  it  may  be,  with  better  understanding. 
But  those  who  stay  at  home,  perhaps, 
in  poverty  and  lowliness,  in  contributing 
their  mite,  can  feel  themselves  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  those  Minorites — those 
little  ones  of  Christ;  and  so  their  offering 
may  have  the  greater  value. 


The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 


ThK  men  of  fortitude^  who  face  dangers 
according  to  the  judgment  of  reason,  in 
the  beginning  seem  remiss,  because  it 
is  not  from  passion  but  with  deliberation 
that  they  address  themselves  to  their 
duty.  But  in  the  hour  of  danger  they 
meet  with  no  unforeseen  experience,  but 
frequently  find  the  difficulty  less  than 
they  had  anticipated;  and  therefore  they 
hold  on  their  way  more  steadily.  More- 
over it  is  for  the  good  which  in  virtue  lies 
th^t  they  face  danger:  the  will  to  gain 
*wn|lliVood  abides  in  them,  however  great 
the  dangers  prove. — St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
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VIII. 


OW  that  the  first  vSense  of  loss 
and  the  shock  were  over,  and 
especially  since  she  had  been 
reassured  by  the  message  of  the 
priest  as  to  that  vital  point  which  had 
troubled  her  more  than  might  have 
seemed  probable,  Mrs.  Wilmot  recovered 
her  ordinary  temper  of  mind  and  manner 
of  living  surprisingly  quick.  The  same 
things  interested  her  as  before,  and  she 
had  precisely  the  same  point  of  view. 
The  chief  difference  was  that  she  perhaps 
idealized,  to  some  extent,  the  husband 
that  was  dead,  and  she  found  her  will 
curiously  in  opposition,  on  certain  points, 
to  that  of  her  son.  And  she  the  more 
bitterly  resented  what  she  had  called  his 
obstinacy  because  he  had  always  been 
so  dutiful,  and,  more  than  that,  so  atten- 
tive and  devoted  to  her.  It  seemed 
intolerable,  therefore,  that  he  should  now 
stand  before  her,  slim  and  boyish,  and 
as  considerate  as  ever,  but  with  a  will 
far  more  inflexible  than  his  father's  had 
ever  been.  In  the  end  she  had  always 
been  able,  save  in  one  particular,  to  move 
her  slow-going  husband;  and  it  was  this 
very  matter  that  now  became  a  chief 
occasion  of  conflict  between  her  and 
Sebastian. 

Thus  very  shortly  after  Mrs.  Rollins' 
memorable  reception,  which  had  brought 
a  new  element  of  interest  into  Sebastian's 
life,  he  was  called  into  conference  with 
his  mother.  He  had  had  a  particularly 
trying  day  in  the  office,  and  was  feeling 
unusually  fagged. 

"My  dear  boy,"  began  the  mother,  "I 
want  to  speak  to  you  about  something  that 
has  been  a  good  deal  on  my  mind  of  late." 
"Yes,  mother,"  rejoined  Sebastian, 
taking  a  seat  opposite  to  her,  and  smiling 
into  the  eyes  that,  in  color  at  least,  were 
like  his  own.    "  I  hope  it  is  something  in 
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which  I  can  help  you."  But  he  felt  a 
foreboding,  as  he  always  did  when  his 
mother  became  confidential. 

"  It  is  about  this  house.  You  know  I 
never  liked  the  situation." 

Sebastian's  brow  clouded  at  once;  but 
his  mother  went  on,    unheeding: 

*'  I  often  broached  the  subject  to  your 
father;  but  the  poor,  dear  man  had 
grown  attached  to  it,  and  could  never 
make  up  his  mind  to  move  away." 

Sebastian  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  his 
brows  were  knitted  anxiously. 

''  From  an  economical  point  of  view, 
it  is  too  large  for  us." 

"But,  my  dear  mother,"  observed  Se- 
bastian, laughing,  "economy — except,  of 
course,  in  a  general  way — has  not  become 
a  necessity   with   us." 

"  No,  but  it  is  very  foolish  to  presume 
upon  that,"  said  Mrs.  Wilmot,  "and  to 
act  as  if  things  were  not  liable  to  change, 
now  that  your  father  is  gone,  as  Caroline 
was  saying  only  the  other  day." 

"A  pessimist!"  smiled  Sebastian.  "But 
should  her  worst  fears  be  realized,  it  will 
be  time  enough  then  to  consider  what  we 
shall  do.  And  surely  we  could  not  get 
a  finer  house." 

"The  house  is  well  enough,"  dissented 
Mrs.  Wilmot,  impatiently.  "  I  am  sure 
for  my  part  I  should  not  mind  if  it  were 
smaller.  But  the  neighborhood,  all  around 
us,  is  becoming  worse  every  day." 

Sebastian  thought  of  the  Square  which 
he  had  loved  since  his  boyhood,  and  which 
would  always  give  the  neighborhood,  in 
that  direction  at  least,  a  loneliness,  an 
isolation,  not  easily  attainable  elsewhere. 
But  he  knew  that  argument  as  regarded 
details  was  useless.  There  was  something 
much  more  serious  to  be  considered. 

"  Even  the  house  I  never  liked  as  well 
as  your  father  did,"  Mrs.  Wilmot  went 
on.  "To  me  it  is  gloomy;  and  more  so 
now,  of  course,  with  these  last  sad 
associations." 

"Your  preference,"  said  Sebastian, 
slowly,  "would  be  quite  sufficient  reason 
for  leaving  it,  if — " 


Mrs.  Wilmot's  face,  which  had  begun 
to  break  into  smiles  at  the  beginning  of 
this  sentence,  darkened  at  that  last 
syllable,  which  she  knew  meant  a  good 
deal. 

"There  is  no  'if  about  it,"  she  said, 
sharply.  "  What  I  want  you  to  do — and 
you  may  as  well  know  it  at  once — is  to 
sell  this  house  and  buy  another  up  town, 
in  the  new  part  of  the  city,  where  we  can 
breathe,   and   be  near  all  our  friends." 

"The  Square  gives  us  a  pretty  good 
breathing  space,"  replied  Sebastian.  "But 
we  need  not  argue  as  to  details.  I  wish 
I  could  oblige  you  in  this  matter;  but, 
as  regards  the  sale  of  the  house,  it  is 
impossible." 

"Impossible!  What  nonsense!"  cried 
the  mother,  angrily.  "You  are  getting 
beside  yourself,  with  your  airs  of  authority 
and  your  mystery,  and  all  that." 

Sebastian  was  silent,  and  the  mother 
continued : 

"There  is  not  a  word  in  the  will  about 
it,  nor  anywhere  else,  that  I  can  see.  I 
was  asking  Alfred  only  yesterday,  and 
he  says  it  could  be  sold  to-morrow." 

"I  know  my  father's  wishes,"  answered 
vSebastian. 

"Then  you  will  have  to  show  us  some 
proof  of  what  his  wishes  were,"  declared 
the  mother.  "  I,  for  one,  will  not  be  con- 
tented with  hearsay.  But  I  know  how 
it  is:  you  are  just  your  father  over  again." 
(Now,  no  two  people  could  be  more  unHke 
than  the  late  father  and  his  youngest 
son,  — ■  a  fact  which  at  other  times  she 
fully  acknowledged.  But  she  made  the 
remark  merely  by  way  of  argument.) 
"  You  know  that  your  father  always  liked 
the  place;  therefore  he  wanted,  and  you 
want,  to  tie  us  down  here  forever.  And 
I  suspect  that  the  strongest  reason  of  all 
is  that  you  like  it  yourself." 

Sebastian's  face  paled,  but  he  remained 
otherwise  unmoved.  There  was  no  answer 
he  could  make,  no  reason  he  could  give, 
that  his  mother  would  be  disposed^ 
accept.  This,  he  realized,  was  the^ 
ning  of  a  new  and  more  acute 
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the  struggle  that  had  begun  with  his 
father's  death. 

"The  only  compromise  I  can  suggest," 
he  said  quietly,  "is  that  another  house 
can  be  I  ought  or  rented,  wherever  you 
please;    but  this  one  can  not  be  sold." 

"That  is  an  absurd  idea.  What  would 
be  the  sense  of  keeping  this  house  if  we 
were  not  living  in  it?  I  know  perfectly 
well  what  Alfred  will  say  to  such  a  pro- 
posal; and  even  Louis,  if  he  condescends 
to  occupy  himself  with  our  affairs  at  all. 
Caroline,  who  is  a  very  clear-sighted 
little,  woman,  and  has  been  talking  to  a 
real-estate  man,  can  tell  you  that  such 
•a  house  as  this  could  not  be  rented  to 
suitable  tenants;  but  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  can  be  easily  sold  now,  and  to 
greater  advantage  than  later." 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Sebastian,  with 
something  that  was  almost  sternness; 
"but  Mrs.  Alfred  has  given  herself  unnec- 
essary trouble.  For,  whatever  may  be 
any  one's  opinion  of  the  matter,  this 
house  can  not  be  sold." 

The  mother  looked  into  his  face,  and 
for  the  first  time  realized  that  here  was 
a  will  which,  in  some  matters  at  least, 
she  could  not  control. 

"I  am  perfectly  willing,  however," 
added  Sebastian,  meeting  her  look  calmly; 
"to  arrange  that  you  and  Margie  may 
live  where  you  please;  and  you  may  be 
quite  right  about  preferring  another  sort 
of  neighborhood.  For  myself,  I  should 
desire  nothing  better  than  to  keep  intact 
this  house,  which  has  so  many  associations 
for  me." 

"  Now  the  secret  of  your  opposition 
to  my  wishes  and  to  the  wishes  of  other 
members  of  the  family  is  out!"  cried  the 
mother,  triumphantly.  "That  is  what  I 
always  knew  and  suspected." 

"You  are  wrong  there,  my  dear 
mother,"  said  Sebastian,  good-humo redly. 
"My  own  inclinations,  believe  me,  have 
little  weight  in  this  affair.  Nor,  for  that 
matter,  need  they  interfere  with  any 
^S^U^Nqiclinations.  I  could  afford  to  pur- 
chase-^'fthis  house  for  myself,   and    should 


like  to  do  so;  but,  unhappily,  it  can  not 
be  sold." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  at 
this  juncture  by  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door; 
and  Mrs.  Alfred,  opening  it  softly,  put 
her  head  into  the  room.  [stt 

"I  do  hope,"  she  said,  "that  I  am  not 
disturbing  anybody?" 

"  Of  course  not.  I  am  very  glad  you 
came,"  rejoined  the  mother-in-law. 

Sebastian,  who  had  risen  at  her 
entrance,  placed  a  chair  for  her.  He 
thought  she  was  looking  remarkably  well 
in  her  new  mourning,  which  suited  her 
slender,  almost  attenuated,  figure.  She 
was  smiling  as  usual, — that  smile  which 
produced  infinitesimal  wrinkles  in  a  com- 
plexion that,  fair  as  it  was,  had,  somehow, 
the  appearance  of  having  been  withered. 

"I  heard  you  talking,  and  I  hesitated 
about  coming  in,"  she  explained,  in  her 
peculiarly  sibilant  voice;  and,  going  over, 
she  kissed  Mrs.  Wilmot,  and  gave  her 
thin,  pale  hand  to  Sebastian.  The  former 
greeted  her  cordially;  the  latter,  with 
good-tempered  politeness,  which  at  that 
moment  concealed  very  different  senti- 
ments. In  fact,  he  was  sincerely  sorry 
that  this  ally  for  the  opposition  should 
have  appeared  upon  the  scene  just  when 
he  was  anxious  to  impress  upon  his 
mother,  with  as  little  argument  as  possible, 
the  finality  of  his  decision.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  his  mother,  left  to  herself, 
might  have  been  ultimately  made  to  hear 
reason;  but  supported  by  Alfred  and  his 
wife,  who  seemed  particularly  desirous 
of  acting  on  every  occasion  in  opposition 
to  himself,  she  would  be  as  adamant. 

For  a  moment  Sebastian  hoped  that 
nothing  further  might  be  said,  and  he 
even  tried  adroitly  to  change  the  subject. 
But  it  being  uppermost  in  the  mother's 
mind,  she  immediately  began  to  acquaint 
her  daughter-in-law  with  the  matter  that 
had  been  in  dispute.  The  latter  listened 
silently  at  first,  with  a  look  of  intelligent 
attention  and  sympathy  directed  toward 
Mrs.  Wilmot;  but  nodding  and  smiling 
occasionally  at  the  young  man,  to  show 
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that  he  was  not  outside  the  circle  of  her 
interest.  Daughter  of  diplomacy  that 
she  was,  she  listened  to  Mrs.  Wilmot's 
arguments,  only  putting  in  a  word  or  two 
from  time  to  time,  to  imply  that,  in  her 
opinion,  "mother"  was  always  right,  and 
in  perfect  accord,  too,  with  her  own  clever 
Alfred;  and  that  "this  dear,  foolish 
younger  son"  was  altogether  mistaken  in 
this  as  in  most  of  his  views. 

"Of  course  I  know  nothing  about  such 
things,"  she  said  at  last;  "though  I  did 
happen  to  get  a  few  points  from  a  friend 
of  mine  who  is  in  real  estate.  But  Alfred 
is  convinced — and  you  know  he  is  slow 
enough  in  making  up  his  mind  —  that 
this  house  must  be  sold.  I  suppose,  being 
in  the  law,  he  finds  out  a  good  many 
things— that  we  other  people  don't  know. 
And  he  agrees  with  my  friend  that  its 
value  is  greater  now  than  it  may  ever 
be  again." 

"That  may  very  well  be,"  said  vSebas- 
tian;  "and  I  am  not  arguing  against  that 
point  of  view.  Indeed,  I  am  not  arguing 
at  all:    I  am  stating  a  fact." 

"O  you  dear,  dear  fellow!"  said  Mrs. 
Alfred,  shaking  a  transparent  finger  at 
him.  "I  am  afraid  that  it  is  just  the 
naughty  little  spirit  of  self  peeping  out 
when  you   oppose   your   dear   mother." 

Now,  this  address,  and  her  manner  of 
making  it,  would  have  infuriated  many  a 
man,  and  certainly  an  antagonist  of  her 
own  sex;  but  the  youngest  of  the  Wilmot 
brothers  was  constitutionally  incapable  of 
being  angry  with  a  woman,  and  he  main- 
tained an  unruffled  demeanor,  though  he 
was  far  from  having  any  very  cordial 
feeling  toward  his  brother's  wife.  He 
smiled  back  at  her  and  said: 

"  You  are  just  as  far  wrong  here  as  my 
mother.  My  own  prepossessions  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  have  no  choice 
in  the  matter  but  to  obey  my  father's 
wishes  and  keep  this  house." 

"  I  wish  your  father  had  made  Alfred 
an  executor!"  cried  Mrs.  Wilmot,  her  face 
flushing  crimson  with  annoyance. 

"  I  sincerely  wish  he  had  made  any  one 


else  but  me  executor,'*  said  Sebastian,  in 
a  tone  of  such  genuine  feeling  that  his 
mother  paused  for  a  moment,  and'  Mrs. 
Alfred  observed  him  narrowly.  "I  am 
quite  willing,  and  I  believe  capable,  of 
managing  the  business  in  all  its  details." 

At  that  remark  Mrs.  Alfred  fixed  him 
with  her  bright  eyes  and  her  penetrating 
smile,  which  said  as  plainly  as  words: 

"  You  think  so,  but — " 

"  But  as  regards  these  outside  affairs," 
vSebastian  continued,  "it  is  quite  another 
matter." 

Mrs.  Wilmot  had  been  working  herself 
up  during  this  interlude  to  a  state  of 
fiery  indignation,  which  caused  her  to 
indulge  in  a  somewhat  intemperate  dis- 
course, in  which  the  dead  and  the  living 
were  somewhat  indiscriminately  mingled. 
vSebastian  sat  before  her,  abashed  that,  in 
jiresence  of  a  comparative  stranger,  she 
should  have  permitted  herself  such  liberty 
of  speech.  Still,  he  was  unmoved  in  his 
determination  to  obey  his  father's  behest, 
which  had  come  to  him  in  the  solemn 
stillness  of  that  midnight,  together  with 
an  awful  knowledge,  the  thought  of 
which  now  filled  him  with  deepest  pity, 
not  only  for  the  dead  father,  but  for  the 
living  mother,  who  was  speaking  thus  in 
ignorance.  He  had  never  allowed  himself 
even  to  feel  the  temptation,  that  might 
have  been  entertained  by  a  man  of  weaker 
mould,  to  speak  once  for  all  and  give  the 
reason  which  prompted  his  course  of 
action  in  this  as  in  other  affairs.  It  had 
seemed  to  him  from  the  first  impossible 
to  inflict  such  a  blow  upon  his  mother;  or 
cast,  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  children, 
such  a  stigma  upon  the  memory  of  his 
father,  who  from  his  grave  appealed  to 
him  so  much  more  forcibly  than  he  had 
done  in  life. 

During  Mrs.  Wilmot's  tirade,  Mrs. 
Alfred's  smiling,  penetrating  glance  passed 
from  the  speaker  to  the  listener,  and  back 
again. 

"We  must  get  Alfred  to  settle  this 
dispute,"  she  said  at  last;  "he  has  the 
clear  mind  of  the  legal  temper." 
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"TThere  is  no  dispute,"  Sebastian  said 
gravely,  finding  it  hard  by  this  time  to 
restrain  liis  indignation.  "  I  am  the 
executor  of  my  late  father's  will.  More 
than  tl^at,  I  am  conversant  with  his  last 
wishes,  and  they  are  that  this  house 
must   not   be   sold." 

And,  having  said  so  much,  he  arose 
without  more  ado  and  left  the  room.  He 
had  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  the  smiling 
glance  with  which  Mrs.  Alfred  would 
follow  his  retreating  figure;  and  her 
gesture,  half  deprecatory,  half  com- 
miserating, for  the  mother  of  such  a  son. 
He  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  went  out  of 
the  house,  that  he  might  brace  himself 
and  think  undisturbed. 

The  Square,  when  he  reached  it,  gave 
him  a  sensation  of  rest  in  the  midst  of 
turmoil.  Its  living  green  was  an  oasis  in 
the  desert  of  brick  and  mortar.  Above 
his  head,  the  trees  waved,  making  long 
undulations  on  the  grass,  that  rippled 
likewise  in  the  breeze.  He  strolled  about 
aimlessly,  his  hat  thrust  back  upon  his 
head,  his  coat  unbuttoned,  as  if  he  would 
avail  himself  to  the  uttermost  of  the  fresh, 
pure  air.  At  the  farther  end  of  one  of  the 
paths  he  encountered   Margie. 

"Halloo,  Margie!"  he  said.  "It  is  good 
to  find  you  here." 

"I  came  out  to  avoid  some  one,"  she 
replied.  "And  you,  Sebastian,  are  looking 
very  tired." 

He  smiled  down  into  her  troubled  little 
face,  with  its  girlish  softness  of  contour 
and  a  certain  quaint  simplicity  that  was 
not  without  its  charm. 

"Oh,  I'll  be  all  right!"  the  brother 
said.    "I'm  tough,  you  know." 

"I  think,"  the  girl  went  on,  "it  is  a 
pity  you  should  have*  so  much  care  and 
responsibility  while  you  are  young." 

"Is  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  and 
three  years  more  young?"  inquired  Sebas- 
tian. "And,  after  all,  isn't  it  better  to 
meet  anything  that's  coming  while  there 
is  some  fight  left  in'  one?  I  can  imagine 
people  getting  old  and  weary,  so  that 
they  don't  much  care." 


"  It  will  be  a  long  time  till  you  are 
old,"  said  Margie;  "but  I  think  you  are 
getting  weary  already." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!"  returned  the  brother, 
bravely;  but,  somehow,  his  look  contra- 
dicted his  words. 

"Mrs.  Alfred,"  he  remarked  presently, 
"is  with  mother." 

Margie  made  a  gesture. 

"I  know,"  she  said.  "That  was  why  I 
came  out  here." 

Sebastian  laughed. 

"For  Caroline  Wilmot,"  said  the  sister, 
almost  fiercely,  "is  the  one  person  I  can 
not  bear.  Only  for  the  sin  of  it,  I  should 
simply  detest  her.  And  you  know  I  don't 
hate  many  things."  She  waved  her 
hand,  as  if  appealing  to  the  sunlit  world 
around, — the  world  of  birds  and  of  light 
and  shadow  in  the  treetops. 

Sebastian  laughed  again. 

"You  are  lucky,"  he  said,  "if  there  is 
only  one  person  whom  you  are  tempted 
to  dislike.  Now,  I  know  several.  There 
is  a  man  who  comes  into  my  office — " 

But  Margie  was  not  to  be  turned  aside. 

"I  wish  Alfred  had  never  married  her," 
she  declared  vehemently.  "She  makes 
him  an  echo,  to  repeat  all  that  she  wants 
to  say." 

"That's  one  way  of  putting  it,"  Sebas- 
tian said,  "and  an  original  kind  of  echo. 
Come,  let  us  sit  down  here.    It  is  so  still." 

Margie  accepted  the  invitation;  and, 
realizing  that  Sebastian  did  not  care  to 
pursue  that  disagreeable  subject,  left  it 
for  another. 

"I  have  never  asked  you  since,"  she 
remarked,  "how  you  got  on  with  Dorothy 
Kent." 

Sebastian  was  looking  away  into  the 
distance,  and  did  not  at  once  respond. 
When  he  did  it  was  with  an  effort,  which 
Margie  was  quick  to  perceive. 

"Oh,  very  well!    She  is  charming." 

"Have  you  seen  her  since?"  asked 
Margie;  her  small,  birdlike  head  poised 
for  information, — simply  curious  like  a 
child; 

"  No,    I   have   not   seen   her   since,    my 
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inquisitive  sister/'  laughed  Sebastian.  "I 
have  not  dared — " 

"Is  she  so  very  formidable?" 

"  Your  sex  mostly  are,  especially  when 
rather  small,  pretty,  and  intelHgent,  all 
in  one." 

But  Margie  surmised,  with  her  quick 
intuitions,  that  her  brother  was  telling 
her  so  much  and  no  more;  and  that, 
though  he  had  spoken  lightly,  he  had 
been  more  than  commonly  impressed.  It 
gave  her  a  pang;  for  somehow,  she  had 
fancied  this  brother  of  hers  to  be  above 
such  mundane  weaknesses  as  falling  in 
love,  though  why  she  had  never  askcrl 
herself.  For,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was  the 
most  lovable,  the  most  human,  and  pos- 
sibly the  most  susceptible  to  feminine 
charms,   of  all  her   brothers. 

"Well,"  said  Margie,  drawing  a  long 
breath,   "she  is  lovely." 

"Very  pretty,"   assented  vSebastian. 

"And  original-looking, — different  from 
others." 

"  Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  great  i)art  of 
her  attraction,"  agreed  the  brother.  "And 
do  you  know,  Margie,  she  reminds  me 
of  you?" 

"  (3h,  no!  She  is  not  the  least  like  me," 
said  Margie,  pleased  nevertheless  at  the 
idea.  "That  wT)uld  be  a  very  ])()()r  com- 
pliment to  her." 

"She  is  small,  too,  —  very  little  taller 
than  you  are;  she  has  something  of  the 
same  birdlike  movements;  and,  as  far  as 
can  be  judged  in  so  short  an  acquaint- 
ance, she  is  extremely  sympathetic." 

Margie  was  silent  for  a  little  while, 
looking  absently  at  some  birds  that  had 
flown  down  from  the  treetops  and  were 
hopping  about  on  the  grass.  At  last  she 
asked : 

"Is  it  likely  to  go  further?", 

"Emphatically,  no!"  said  Sebastian, 
with  a  force  that  startled  Margie.  "  I  don't 
see,  however,  why  I  should  deny,  out  here 
in  the  open,  where  there  are  no  prying 
ears,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  go  further, 
if  that  were  not  impossible." 

"Sebastian,"    said    Margie,    tapping   his 


strong  brown  fingers  lightly  with  her 
own,  "don't  be  what  our  old  nurse  used 
to  call  'play  acting.'  If  you  really  care 
for  this  girl — " 

"Now,  now,"  interrupted  Sebastian. 
"You  are  running  on  too  fast!  Caring 
for  some  one  to  whom  you  have  spoken 
only  once  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
considering  what  might  happen  if  one 
were  to  see  her  very  often.  Or  perhaps — 
who  knows? — the  illusion  might  wear 
away." 

"It  is  very  likely  that  you  may  see 
her  often,"  declared  Margie,  "since  vshe 
and  I  have  adopted  each  other  as  friends. 
But  there  is  no  reason  on  earth,  if  you 
should  grow  to  care  for  her,  why  you 
can  not  marry  her." 

vSebastian's  brow  clouded,  and  his  heart 
was  wrung  at  the  remembrance  of  that 
reason  which  Margie  could  never  suspect, 
and  which  to  his  mind  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  him  from  thinking  of  Dorothy 
Kent  or  any  one  else.  And  he  felt  that  it 
behoved  him  to  be  careful  of  reaching 
that  stage  where  he  might  be  tempted 
to  break  silence,  and  to  trust  that  the 
revelation  might  not  make  marriage  an 
impossibility.  He  said,  however,  in  a 
voice  that  sounded  quite  composed  and 
ordinary: 

"My  dear  Margie,  your  family  partiality 
makes  you  serenely  confident  of  my 
charms." 

"I  am  serenely  conscious  of  your 
advantages,"  the  girl  said;  and  forthwith 
she  began  to  check  them  off. 

Sebastian  exclaimed   impatiently: 

"  I  hope  that  she  is  not  the  sort  of  girl 
to  be  bought  like  a  bale  of  goods!" 

"Every  one  is  nowadays,"  Margie  re- 
sponded, with  a  cynicism  that  sat  oddly 
upon  her. 

"You  are  not,  Margie,"  exclaimed 
Sebastian, — "not  on  your  life!" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Margie;  "for, 
you  see,  I  have  never  been  poor.  That 
is  the  test." 

Sebastian,  looking  down  reflectively, 
surveyed  the  gravel  at  his  feet. 
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"Yes,  I  suppose  that  would  be  the- 
test,"  he  admitted;  "and  of  course  she 
is  poor.  But,  happily,  the  problerri  does 
not  concern  me;  for  if  she  be  for  sale,  I 
can  not  be  a  purchaser."  Then  he  threw 
off  his  flippancy.  "  Heavens,  what  a  way 
to  talk  about  such  a  creature  as  that," 
he  cried,  "who  I  daresay  wouldn't  look 
at  me!" 

But  Margie  smiled  with  superior  sagac- 
ity, and  with  an  incredulity  that  was 
addressed  once  more  to  the  treetops  and 
the  birds  soaring  above  their  heads. 

"So  things  are  best  as  they  are," 
Sebastian  concluded;  "and  I  am  a  fool 
to  talk  of  the  matter  at  all,  or  to  moan 
about  what  can't  be  helped." 

He  had  spoken  thus  strongly  because 
he  had  a  feeling  that,  in  loyalty  to  the 
girl,  since  she  had  been  brought  into 
question  at  all,  he  ought  to  give  Margie 
to  understand  that  it  was  from  no  lack 
in  her  that  he  refused  to  press  his  suit. 
And  this  impression  he  had  been  very 
successful  in  conveying.  In  fact,  Margie's 
feminine  imagination  carried  her  further 
than  Sebastian  had  gone  himself. 

"I  think  you  are  very  absurd,"  she 
declared,  "if  you  are  making  yourself 
unhappy  for  nothing." 

"Oh,  it  is  not  for  nothing,  Margie!" 
he  answered.     "I  wish  to  God  it  were!" 

She  saw  coming  into  his  face  again  the 
strained,  harassed  look  that  it  had  worn 
when  she  first  met  him  on  the  path,  and 
a  pang  shot  through  her  heart.  Since  his 
father's  death  she  had  found  him  different 
in  many  ways;  and  she  had  supposed 
that  he  had  missed  his  parent's  companion- 
ship, and  felt  oppressed  by  the  burden 
of  responsibihty  that  had  been  left  on  his 
shoulders. 

"But,  my  dear  little  girl,"  he  said, 
"you  are  not  to  suppose  that  I  am  quite 
so  ridiculous  as  to  make  myself  unhappy 
over  a  girl,  however  charming,  to  whom 
I  spoke  for  an  hovr  in  a  drawing-room. 
The  truth  is,  I  have  many  things  to 
worry  me.  And,  by  the  way,  Margie,  you 
will   support   me   in   the   struggle   that   is 


on  at  present,  and  is  likely  to  continue, 
about  the  house?" 

,  "I  know,"  Margie  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"mother  would  like  to  get  away  from 
here..  And  perhaps  it  is  natural  after  what 
has  happened." 

She  paused  and  looked  up  into  his  face 
with  a  new  timidity.  Its  expression  was 
stern  and  set. 

"And,  then,  you  know,  mother  never 
liked  the  place." 

"But  it  can't  be  sold,  Margie,"  he  cried, 
"no  matter  what  the  reasons  may  be! 
And  I  want  you,  at  least,  to  believe  that 
I  am  acting  in  this  way  not  from  choice 
but  from  compulsion." 

"And  acting  rightly,  too,  I'm  sure," 
said  Margie.  "And  I  know  that  that 
woman   has   been  worrying  you  to-day." 

"If  it  were  only  she!"  Sebastian  mur- 
mured, under  his  breath.  "But  come! 
I  have  been  spoiling  this  lovely  day  for 
you,  and  this  nice,  quiet  time  in  the 
Square.  And  now  it  is  about  time  to  go 
into  the  house." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  it  is,"  agreed  Margie, 
seeing  how  the  shadows  had  begun  to  fall. 

And  together  the  two  walked  back 
through  the  Square,  wherein  they  had 
played  as  children  and  pretended  all 
sorts  of  things.  They  stopped  once  or 
twice  as  they  went,  and  asked:  "Do 
you  remember?" — smiling  into  each 
other's  faces,  but  not  with  the  smile  of 
long  ago. 

At  the  door  they  paused  in  silence  just 
for  a  second  or  two,  to  look  back  upon 
the  scene  they  had  quitted;  the  silence 
broken  by  the  jingle  of  car  bells  and  the 
noise  of  a  city's  traffic. 

"Mother  is  right,"  said  Sebastian, 
abruptly;  "and  I  really  suppose  that, 
for  her  and  you,  it  is  time  to  move  away. 
But  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  fact  that 
the  house  can  not  be  sold." 

Now,  though  Margie  naturally  won- 
dered why  this  should  be  so,  she  loyally 
accepted  her  brother's  judgment. 

"You  will  give  me  what  help  you  can," 
said   Sebastian. 
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And  Margie  cheerfully  gave  her  promise. 

She  felt  a  little  sore  of  heart  at  the  half 
confidence  he  had  made  her  concerning 
Dorothy  Kent,  since  she  saw  that  there 
was  danger  of  never  being  first  again 
with  that  brother;  and  she  was  not  a 
httle  mystified  by  his  way  of  regarding 
a  possibility  that  would  seem  so  ordinary 
and  natural  to  a  perfectly  independent 
youn^  man  of  wealth  and  position. 
Margie  was  above  all  else  sensible,  and 
she  did  not  like  what  seemed  to  her  either 
useless  mystery  or  affectation.  Of  this 
latter  she  was  loath  to  accuse  vSebastian, 
who  had  always  been  jire-eminently 
natural  and  straightforward. 

Sebastian  passed  on  upstairs;  and 
Margie  stood  a  moment  in  the  hall, 
wondering  whether  or  no  the  enemy  had 
taken  her  departure. 

"Ah!"  said  Mrs.  Alfred's  voice  behind 
her,  —  giving  her  arm  at  the  same  time 
an  affectionate  little  squeeze.  "  1  was 
watching  Sebastian  and  you  out  there 
in  the  Square,  like  a  pair  of  ccmspirators." 
Now,  it  must  be  owned  that  Margie 
pulled  her  arm  away  with  considerable 
abruptness,  as  she  said  almost  viciously: 
"I  wish  vSebastian  were  a  conspirator! 
It  would  be  better  for  himself!" 

(  Tt)  be  continued.  ) 


My  Life  as  an  Anglican  Minister. 


A  Summer  Night. 


BY    MARY    KENNEDY. 


5:hIFTING    shadows   flecked    with    moonlight 


(^ 


silver. 


Fragrant   breath  of  fields   where  harvests  lie, 
Pulsing  stillness  in  the  lane  and  meadow, 
Friendly  stars  flung  over  all  the  sky. 

Shifting  shadows  sparkling  with   the  fireflies, 
Fragrant  breath  of  roses  white  and  red; 

§oft,  sweet  echoes  of  the  woodland  voices; 
Dini,  pale  windings  of  a  road  outspread. 

Shifting  shadows  playing  with  the  star-beams. 
Fragrant  breath  of  dew-kissed  clover  sod, 

Soulful  silence  in  the  purple  valley, — 

Hearts  are  beating  with  the  Heart  of  God ! 


BY    J.    P.    II. 


VIII, 


/^NE  morning  the  final  cataclysm  in  my 
^^  life  as  an  Anglican  burst  upon  me.    I 
was  saying  "Mass"  at  the  time.     It  was 
a  dreary  day  in  the  early  spring,  and  but 
the   usual    two   or   three    were   present.     I 
had    just    pronounced    the    words    of   con- 
secration, and  in  the  heavenly  rapture  of 
that    moment    all    disappointments    were 
forgot.    Then  it  was  that,  like  a  blinding 
Hash  which  left  me  as  one  mentally  dead, 
the  ({uestion  beat  in  upon  soul  and  brain: 
Are  you  a  true  priest?    Is  it  "verily  and 
indeed"  His  body  and  His  blood?    Is  this, 
in    truth,    the    Great    Sacrifice?     Though 
clothed    in    sacrificial    vestments,    I    had, 
like  the  church  of  Sardis,   but  the  name 
of    being    alive,    and  yet    in    reality    was 
dead.    I  do  not  know  how  long  I  paused 
after  the  elevation,  but  I  do  know  that  I 
finished  the  "Mass"  in  a  daze  of  bewilder- 
ment.   There  are  some  blows  that  kill  at 
once,    and   some   that   stun,    and    for   the 
time     leave     us     mercifully     unconscious; 
there  are  others  again  that  strike  us  down 
in   full   consciousness,    yet   mutilated   and 
helpless.      It    was    the    latter    that    best 
describes  my  condition  as  I  removed  alb 
and  chasvuble  for,  as  it  afterward  proved, 
the  last  time. 

When  I  got  back  to  my  library,  I  took 
down  every  controversial  work,  Catholic 
and  Anglican,  that  bore  upon  the  subject, 
and  again  examined  the  ground  upon  which 
I  stood  and  of  which  I  had  hitherto 
felt  so  sure.  With  feverish  interest,  I 
studied  not  only  the  Anglican  Ordinal 
itself,  but  also  the  interpretations  of  it 
by  accepted  teachers  whose  writings  are 
adopted  as  text-books  by  the  bishops  and 
theological  seminaries  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  In  the  Ordinal  I  found  no  refer- 
ence to  sacrifice,  though  many  to  preach- 
ing, teaching,  and  to  other  pastoral  work; 
the  only  instrument  delivered  was  a  Bible, 
and  that  could  be  symbolical  only  of  the 
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ministry  of  teaching.  In  writings  contem- 
poraneous with  the  compiHng  of  this 
Ordinal,  I  found  references  enough  to  a 
sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise,  or  at  best 
to  a  typical  offering  of  bread  and  wine, 
as:  "The  Fathers  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
call  usually  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel 
priesthood  in  regard  of  that  which  the 
Gospel  hath  proportionable  to  ancient 
sacrifices — namely,  the  communion  of  the 
blessed  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  although 
it  [the  Gospel]  have  properly  now  no 
sacrifice.  As  for  the  people,  when  they 
hear  the  name  [priest]  it  draweth  no  more 
their  minds  to  any  cogitation  of  sacrifice 
than  the  name  of  a  senator  or  of  an 
alderman  causeth  them  to  think  upon 
old   age."* 

Then  I  consulted  various  apologetic 
treatises  by  Anglican  writers  since  the 
Bull  Apostolicce  Curce  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.; 
and  after  attentively  contemplating  their 
pyrotechnical  display  of  "authorities,"  I 
was  the  more  firmly  persuaded  that,  to 
confer  a  sacrament  validly,  the  minister 
must  intend,  actually  or  virtually,  to  do 
what  the  Church  does,  and  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  form  used  must  conform 
with  that  held  by  the  whole  Church.  No 
amount  of  ground  or  lofty  tumbling  in 
the  arena  of  dialectics  could  possibly 
convince  me  that  a  bishop  could  confer 
a  true  priesthood  when  he  intended  only 
to  set  apart  a  man  as  a  preacher  or  a 
pastor,  "to  teach  and  to  premonish,  to 
feed  and  provide  for  the  Lord's  family";  f 
or  at  best  to  enroll  him  a  priest  of  the 
order  of  Cain,  who  offered  inanimate  fruits 
of  the  earth.  It  mattered  not  that  the 
bishop  who  had  ordained  me  held  to  a 
more  Catholic  view;  a  chain  is  as  strong 
as  its  weakest  link,  though  the  test  be 
applied  far  from  the  defect.  So  little 
by  little,  like  a  hideous  spectre,  the 
thought  forced  itself  upon  me:  "Granted 
an  unbroken  tactual  succession,  what  if 
it  had  been  but  the  touch  of  a  dead  body?'' 

*  Hooker's  "Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  lib.  v, 
Ixxviii,   2.    1597. 

t    Ordinal,  Book  C.  P. 


I  never  went  near  an  Anglican  altar 
again.  God  had  'turned  my  captivity 
as  a  stream  in  the  south.'*  The  waters 
so  long  banked  up  in  the  north  had  at 
last,  under  the  warm  rays  of  divine  love, 
burst  the  barriers  and  poured  in  a  sweep- 
ing torrent  through  the  erstwhile  dry  and 
parched  courses  where  I  had  so  long 
sought  a  stream  at  which  to  satisfy  my 
burning  thirst.  It  mattered  not  that  I 
was  practically  penniless,  a  pariah,  and 
soon  must  be  homeless,  —  a  reproach  to 
the  rich  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  a 
subject  for  the  contempt  of  the  proud 
in  the  Anglican  Church.  There  could 
be  no  future  for  me;  for  I  was  too  old 
and  inexperienced  for  secular  employ- 
ment. Protestants  would  call  me  an 
"apostate,"  and  Catholics  suspect  ine, — 
and  only  because  I  had  tried  to  be  honest 
with  myself  and  with  my  fellowmen.  I 
was,  indeed,  like  a  captive  freed  and  left 
to  himself  in  a  world  that  is  strange  to 
him.  It  is  only  of  the  mercy  of  God  that 
in  my  despair  I  was  not  entirely  ship- 
wrecked in  faith,  and  morals  as  well. 
Two  months  of  helpless  drifting,  and  I 
was  rescued  by  a  holy  man,  —  a  Jesuit 
and  a  convert  himself.  After  a  week's 
retreat,  I  made  my  profession  of  faith 
and  was  received  into  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.    At  last  I  was  at  rest. 

I  have  come  over  a  long  and  weary  way; 
my  feet  have  been  bruised  by  the  hard 
flints  of  human  perversity;  oftentimes 
I  have  fallen  by  my  own  wea^kness  and 
sin;  'the  heaven  over  my  head  was  like 
brass,  and  the  ground  I  treaded  upon  like 
iron.'t  Yet,  as  I  write,  my  eyes  are  filled 
with  tears  and  I  can  utter  no  word  of 
condemnation  for  my  one-time  spiritual 
mother.  What  though  she  be  but  a  bond- 
woman, her  discipline  nil,  and  her  children 
unruly  and  defiant,  she  nourished  me 
until  'the  water  in  her  bottle  was  spent,'  J 
and  delivered  me  from  the  deceitfulness 
of  ultra-Protestant  negations.  That  God 
may  yet  send  forth  His  light  to  lead  her 

*   P:al.  cxxv,  4.  f   Deut.,  xxviii,  23. 
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and  bring  her  to  His 'holy  hill  and  into 
His  tabernacle,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
shall  never  cease  to  be  my  prayer. 

"A  convert  is  undeniably  in  favor  of 
no  party;  he  is  looked  at  with  distrust, 
contempt,  and  aversion  by  all.  His  former 
friends  think  him  a  good  riddance,  and 
his  new  friends  are  cold  and  strange.  As 
to  the  impartial  public,  their  very  first 
impulse  is  to  impute  the  change  to  some 
eccentricity  of  character,  or  fickleness  of 
mind,  or  tender  attachment,  or  private 
interest.  Their  utmost  praise  is  the 
reluctant  confession  that  'doubtless  he  is 
very  sincere.'"  Never  were  truer  words 
written  than  these,  as  I  soon  found. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  immediately 
upon  the  receipt  of  my  letter  notifying 
him  of  my  reception  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  my  diocesan  should  de- 
pose me  from  my  Orders  and  excom- 
municate me.  I  had  counted  upon  these 
ecclesiastical  censures,  and  had  listened 
with  a  dubious  smile  when  the  Catholic 
priest  of  the  town  earnestly  urged  me  to 
take  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  prominent 
Jesuit  Father  in  a  distant  city;  "for," 
said  he,  "should  you  make  your  submis- 
sion here,  your  former  parishioners  will 
fall  upon  you  and  charge  you  with  every 
crime  from  drunkenness  to  wife-murder." 
His  words  proved  all  too  true.  After  my 
reception,  it  was  with  something  of  a 
shock  that  I.  remarked  the  briskness  dis- 
played by  former  friends  and  admirers 
as  they  crossed  the  street  to  avoid  me; 
the  stony  glare  with  which  I  was  greeted 
by  those  who  a  short  time  before  had 
counted  it  an  honor  to  entertain  me  in 
their  homes;  to  receive  from  old  corre- 
spondents, curt  replies  to  warm  and 
friendly  letters.  There  were  other  slights, 
too ;  but  these  were  of  a  nature  so  intimate 
and  so  intensely  painful  that  I  can  not 
speak  of  them.  I  can  only  say  that,  like  a 
wounded  animal,  I  crept  away  to  a  remote 
corner  of  God's  wide  world  where  no  one 
knew  me,  and  there  nursed  my  wounds 
in  silence. 


What  a  farce  is  the  much-vaunted 
freedom  of  private  judgment,  the  very 
corner-stone  of  Protestantism!  You  may 
become  an  Unitarian,  and  deny  the  Lord 
that  bought  you;  a  Christian  Scientist, 
and  indulge  in  twentieth-century  "  Mari- 
olatry"*  of  the  Boston  stamp;  a  Mormon, 
and  indulge  in  a  superabundance  of  wives; 
or  a  Theosophist,  and  revel  in  esoteric 
speculation.  But  become  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  your  "friends,"  instead  of  giving 
a  public  dinner,  or  holding  a  meeting, 
or  erecting  a  memorial,  or  writing  a 
pamphlet  in  honor  of  this  great,  this 
"undying  principle  of  private  judgment," 
as  Cardinal  Newman  suggested,  are  far 
more  likely  to  mutter  about  priestly  craft 
or  Jesuitical  guiles,  and  refer  to  "that 
painted  Jezebel"  Rome,  to  use  the  term 
coined  by  Bishop  Wilberforce  ("Soapy 
Sam").  One  thing  you  can  count  upon 
with  absolute  certainty,  and  that  is  an 
unsparing  effort  to  malign  you,  to 

Lie  and  cog  and  flout,  deprave  and  slander, 
until   your   character   is    but   a    thing  of 
shreds  and  patches,  plentifully  bedaubed 
with  mire. 

As  for  my  newly-found  brethren, — well, 
to  speak  frankly,  I  was  at  least  dis- 
appointed. I  am  quite  sure  I  never  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  an  ovation.  That  I 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  father  even 
when  afar  off,  I  felt  certain;  that  some 
would  have  no  warmer  greeting  for  me 
than  had  the  elder  son  for  the  prodigal, 
I  did  not  doubt,  for  I  was  only  "an 
ex-preacher  and  a  convert."  So  far  from 
asking  for  the  ring  (an  honor  reserved  for 
princes)  or  expecting  the  slaying  of  the 
fatted  calf,  I  hoped  only  to  take  my  place 
amongst  the  hired  servants,  —  only  a 
corner  by  the  hearthstone,  and  a  kindly 
greeting  to  tell  me  that  I  was  not  an 
intruder.  God  is  good  and  surely  He  will 
lay  it  to  human  weakness  that  I  shrank 
from  the  absolute  indifference,  and  the 
almost  studied  determination  to  ignore 
me,  that  now  took  the  place  of  the 
deference  which  had  hitherto  been  mine. 

*   "Maxy"  Baker  Eddy, 
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I  was  consumed  with  a  desire  to  busy 
myself  in  the  service  of  my  new  mother, 
and  tell  others  of  my  happiness  in  order 
to  bring  them  also  to  her  loving  embrace; 
but  there  seemed  nothing  for  me,  —  no 
task,  however  lowly.  Every  offer  was 
received  politely  —  and  dismissed.  So, 
with  a  heart  sodden  with  grief,  I  would 
creep  away  out  of  sight,  and  again  try  to 
learn  that  "God  asks  us  to  go  sometimes 
and  be  what  the  world  calls  a  failure."- 
It  was  a  lonely  task,  though. 

It  was  in  this  connection  that  I  missed 
the  rigid  Anglican  rule  of  pastoral  visita- 
tions by  the  parish  priest.  True,  I  have 
since  learned  that  the  multifarious  duties 
of  parish  priests  (as  one  of  them  described 
them,  "a  little  of  everything,  from  saying 
Mass  to  keeping  an  eye  on  the  plumbing) 
leave  them  with  no  time  for  "parish 
calls."  But  in  those  days  all  was  so 
beautiful  and  so  new  to  me,  and  I  was 
so  hungry  to  know  more;  yet  I  shrank 
from  going  to  priests,  lest  I  prove  myself 
a  nuisance. 

But,  oh,  the  joys  that  were  mine,  and 
that  grew  fuller  and  deeper  every  day  of 
my  life!  The  hours  were  full  of  a  glad 
light  and  never  lay  heavy,  for  they  flew 
all  too  quickly.  I  had  been  admitted  a 
Tertiary  of  St.  Francis,  and  so  my  day 
began  with  Matins,  Lauds,  and  Prime  of 
the  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Then  came  the  Mass,  with  its  ever-fresh 
revelation  of  God's  love.  It  was  like  a 
glorious  jewel  that  each  morning  flashed 
anew  upon  my  tired  eyes;  like  a  strain 
of  celestial  music  that  fell  upon  my  ears 
•\^ith  ever-surpassing  sweetness.  I  have 
never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  apparent 
indifference  of  many  of  those  born  Cath- 
olics when  brought  face  to  face  in  His 
temple  with  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the 
Lord,— the  awesome  splendor  of  the  Canon 
of  the  Mass  and  the  moment  of  the 
benediction. 

.  Now  I  am  growing  old  and  th^  shadows 
lengthen;  but,  thank  God,  'in  th^  time 
Qf    the    evening    th^r^    is    U^ht'!'^    The 


glorious  Mass  in  the  church  and  my  be- 
loved books  at  home  are  all  that  are  left 
to  me.  Sometimes  I  take  out  the  ola 
vestments,  and,  as  the  light  falls  on  their 
shimmering  folds  of  silk  and  rich  lace,  my 
eyes  grow  dim,  and  I  fold  them  up  again 
and  lay  them  away, — all  that  is  left  of 
the  dreams  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
However  unsubstantial  the  fabric  of  these 
dreams,  yet  mayhap  they  tell  of  some 
good  accomplished,  of  some  souls  brought 
nearer  to  God,  of  some  blind  eyes  opened 
to  behold  '  the  King  in  His  beauty  in  the 
land  afar  off.'*     God  grant  it! 

(The  End.) 


Lilies  of  Our  Lady. 


BV    M.   F.   N    R. 


TT7ITH  the  coming  of  Our  Lady's 
^  ^  beautiful  Feast  of  the  Assumption, 
earth  and  sky  are  clothed  in  her  own 
colors;  for  the  azure  heavens  are  flecked 
with  snowy  clouds,  which  seem  but  aerial 
touches  of  the  Madonna  lilies  that  deck 
the  August  meads.  These  fragile,  snowy 
blossoms  are  specifically  Our  Lady's 
flowers. 

Legend  tells  us  that  the  grieving  dis- 
ciples, robing  the  Mother  of  Our  Lord 
in  her  mantle  of  snowy  linen,  laid  her 
beloved  form  within  the  tomb,  mourn- 
ing bitterly.  Behold!  the  tomb  was  filled 
with  lilies,  snow-white,  fragrant,  beau- 
tiful; and,  springing  heavenward  from 
her  flowery  bed,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
hovered  in  the  air,  passing  from  their 
enraptured  sight  within  the  clouds  as  the 
Madonna  lilies  shed  their  heavenly  fra- 
grance upon  the  ravished  senses  of  the 
disciples. 

In  our  Southern  States,  all  through 
the  month  the  fields  are  snow-white  with 
the  Assurnption  lilies.  Growing  closer  to 
the  ^arth  than  does  the  stately  Annun- 
ciatioG  Uly,  with  its  head  held  high  as  if 
proud  oi  Xhti  secret  sli9,red  with  th^-  Lily 

*  I5&.,  xxxiii,  5 7. 
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Maid  of  Nazareth,  Assumption  lilies  have 
a  transcendent  sweetness  of  their  own. 
Their  perfume  is  peculiarly  penetrating, 
with  a  cool  sweetness  as  of  spring,  and 
yet  the  full  fruition  of  summer  days  of  joy. 
Ivily  lore  is  rich  in  symbolism,  and 
tender  legends  of  Our  Lady  and  her 
flowers  crowd  the  chronicles  of  monkish 
garden,  of  village  churchyard,  of  vale 
and  mead.  In  Andalucia,  when  a  young 
maid  minds  not  the  village  no^io,^  and 
will  have  for  herself  no  sweetheart,  they 
whisper,  "Ssh!  She  will  tend  the  Virgin's 
flowers.  Smell  you  not  Madonna  lilies  as 
she  passes?"  And  when  the  maid  becomes 
a  nun,  they  say:  "What  said  we?  She 
was  too  white  for  aught  save  to  wreathe 
the  Madonna  lilies  at  the  shrine.  She  is 
the  amiga  de  Maria.''  For  one  of  these 
fragrant  little  friends  of  Mary  a  lovely 
miracle  was  wrought  by  her  heavenly 
Patroness,  so  says  the  pretty  legend  of 
those  days  of  faith. 

His  Majesty  the  King  lay  very  ill. 
The  wisest  leaches  shook  their  heads.  His 
confessor  prayed  and  told  his  beads.  All 
Castilla  prayed;  for  the  death  of  the  King, 
when  infidels  were  encroaching  on  every 
side,  meant  woe  to  the  Church  as  well  as 
peril  to  the  State.  Most  of  all  prayed  the 
King's  little  daughter.  Maria  Assumpcion 
had  knelt  before  the  Blessed  Virgin's 
altar  in  the  dim  royal  chapel  until  she 
fainted,  and  they  bore  her  forth  into  the 
garden  for  air. 

"Here  leave  me,  I  pray  you,"  she  whis- 
pered to  her  maids, —  "here  beside  the 
fountain  of  the  lilies!  Here  it  is  cool  and 
sweet,  and  I  would  rest." 

So  they  left  her  beside  the  fountain, 
where  the  lilies  bloomed  beneath  the 
chapel  windows,  and  Maria  Assumpcion 
prayed  again: 

"O  sweet  Lady  of  the  Lilies,  beg  thy 
Divine  Son  to  save  the  King  my  father 
for  Castilla  and  for  me!" 

Lo!  as  she  prayed,  from  a  snowy  lily 
sprang  the  figure  of  Our  l^ady,  and  she 

laid  within  the  maiden's  hand  a  lily  bud^ 

«- 

*  Sweetheart. 


"Place  this  upon  thy  father's  brow," 
she  said,  "and  he  shall  live." 

When  the  little  princess  reached  her 
father's  royal  chamber,  the  beloved  form 
was  still  and  cold,  the  loving  eyes  opened 
not   upon  her  as   always   they  had   done. 

She  smiled  a  strange,  sweet  smile,  and 
laid  the  lily  on  his  brow. 

"It  is  too  late,  O  Princess!"  the  leaches 
whispered.  "  Nothing  can  save  thy  father 
now." 

"It  is  never  too  late  for  Our  Lady  of 
the  Lihes  to  help,"  she  said;  and  as  she 
spoke  the  great  King  stirred,  slowly  opened 
his  eyes,  and  smiled  upon  the  little  maid: 
his  ills  were  cured. 

Then  he  made  a  great  order  of 
knighthood  and  called  it  the  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lily;  and  all 
who  belonged  to  it  vowed  themselves  to 
lives  of  snow,  to  honor  the  Lily  Virgin. 
And  Maria  Assumpcion  prayed  within  a 
cloister  where  the  Madonna  lilies  bloomed. 

Another  pretty  Spanish  legend  of  the  lily 
is  told  in  the  quiet  cloisters  of  a  white- 
pillared  monastery  near  Seville,  where,  in 
heaven's  blue,  white  clouds  hover  above 
whiter  souls  on  earth.  A  little  lay-Brother, 
an  "Innocent,"  dwelt  there,  gentle  and 
sweet,  instructed  with  marvellous  patience 
by  the  P^athers,  yet  able  only  to  do  the 
simplest  tasks,  to  learn  few  prayers,  only 
to  murmur  soft  within  the  chapel's  dim 
and  holy  aisles:  "  I  believe  in  God- — I  hope 
for  God — I  love  God."  None  but  simple 
tasks  could  Brother  Basil  do,  but  all  were 
done  with  gentle  sweetness.  Most  of  all, 
he  loved  to  tend  the  roses  and  the  violets 
of  the  monastery  garden,  and  crown  Our 
Lady  with  the  fragrant  blooms. 

One  day  the  monks  found  him  in  the 
garden,  his  hands,  from  which  the  spade 
had  fallen,  folded  upon  his  breast,  a  smile 
upon  the  patient  lips,  asleep  amidst  his 
flowers.  And  from  that  sleep  there  was 
no  waking.  They  burie-d  him  amidst  his 
roses  and  his  violets,  at  his  head  a  plain 
cross,  Upon  it  carved  th^  words  he  oft 
had  said,  '^I  believe  in  God-^^-I  hope  for 
God— I  love  God/*    Behold!    next  day 
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from  out  his  grave  there  sprang  a  beauteous 
lily;  and  ere  the  twilight  fell,  it  bloomed 
in  snowy  loveliness.  The  Father  Abbot, 
attracted  by  the  strange,  unearthly 
perfume  of  the  flower,  sweeter  than  any 
blossom  of  the  garden,  ordered  the 
Brother's  body  to  be  exhumed.  Lo! 
there  he  found  the  Hly  root  grew  from 
the  heart  of  Our  Lady's  Innocent. 

White  Assumption  lilies  are  not  the 
only  ones  which  fill  the  mind  with  visions 
of  Mary's  lily  soul;  for  all  round  the  whole 
wide  world  the  lily  stretches  a  chain  of 
fragrance,  sweet  as  the  unbroken  links 
of  Mary's  love  for  souls.  The  Florentines, 
in  the  olden  days  true  lovers  of  Our  Lady, 
took  the  lily  for  the  flower  of  their  city, 
Lily  of  the  Arno;  and  in  the  gardens  of 
Italy  what  wondrous  blooms  one  sees, — 
blooms  so  fragrant  and  so  white  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  souls  who  dwelt  amidst 
them  grew  pure  and  sweet!  Amidst  the 
lilies  dreamed  Angelico,  who  painted  angel 
visions.  Luini's  flower  soul  visioned  his 
Madonna  of  the  Lilies.  Delia  Robbia 
fashioned  twixt  twin  lily  stalks  Blessed 
Mary,  pure  and  sweet. 

•  One  does  not  often  connect  the  blue 
day  lily  with  Our  Lady's  galaxy  of  pure 
white  blooms;  yet  'tis  the  Virgin's  flower, 
her  color  too.  Once  it  was  white;  but, 
Spanish  lovers  of  the  Madonna  tell  us, 
cruel  hands  of  infidels  attempted  to  tear 
the  blossoms  and  destroy  them.  Then 
Our  Lady  laid  her  blue  mantle  about  the 
flowers  to  shield  them,  and  ever  since  the 
tender  flowers  have  worn  that  color. 

In  far  Eastern  climes  we  find  the  lilies 
of  Our  Lady.  China  boasts  the  glorious 
tiger  Hly,  flaunting  fellow  of  our  grand- 
mothers' gardens;  Japan,  the  glowing 
red  of  the  lotus;  India  has  coral,  pink 
and  white.  Pliny  tells  us  of  a  snow-white 
Grecian  lily;  and  Holy  Writ,  of  the  Syrian 
lilies  of  the  field,  that  "toiled  not,  neither 
did  they  spin."  Flaunting  crimson  banners 
in  the  burning  Syrian  sun,  one  does  not 
wonder  that  even  "Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 

Other   Eastern   Hlies,   large,   erect,   and 


white,  are  such  as  we  call  Annunciation 
lilies,  and  legend  tell  us  once  they  bloomed 
in  the  Temple  gardens  at  Jerusalem. 
There  Mary's  pure  presence  shed  its  white- 
ness all  about,  and  flaming  flowers  grew 
white  as  the  Temple's  Lily  Maid.  So, 
too,  when  she  passed  to  St.  Elizabeth's 
home,  the  pink  lilies  of  the  garden  bloomed 
in  blushing  beauty.  But  the  Virgin's 
fingers  touched  them  in  tender  caress, 
and  ever  after  they  bloomed  white  as 
her  snowdrift  soul — "sweet  lilies  of  eternal 
peace," — in  memory  of  her  Visitation. 

•Lilies  of  the  valley  "calming  in  their 
whiteness,  holy  in  their  perfume,"  are 
pure  and  humble, — Mary's  flowers  in  very 
truth,  called  "ladders  to  heaven,"  "  Mary's 
bells,"  "May  lilies";  best  of  all  — the 
dainty  French  thought — "Tears  of  Holy 
Mary."  Botanists,  who  can  never  seem 
content  to  let  lovely  Nature  rule  her  own, 
have  tampered  with  these  snow-bells  of 
Our  Lady,  and  produced  red  or  mottled 
varieties  —  monstrosities,  —  not  seeming 
akin  to  those  flowers  whose  perfume  is 
called  "Nature's  incense,"  and  was  so 
prized  by  the  flower-lovers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  that,  to  hold  it,  they  provided  the 
rarest  gold  and  silver  chalices,  gem- 
encrusted.  Even  to-day  the  French  distil 
eau  d'or  ("golden  water")  from  the  lily 
of  the  valley,  —  a  perfume  rare  and 
delicate;  and,  in  fine  laces,  the  lily  of 
the  valley  pattern  is  chosen  for  the  French 
bridal  veil,  as  typical  of  sweetness  and  of 
Vestal  purity. 

Strangest  of  all  Our  Lady's  lilies,* 
soldier-like,  the  lily  of  the  plains — ghostly 
yucca — stands  watchful  as  the  Spanish 
bayonets  from  which  the  Aztecs  gave  it 
name.  In  the  sandy  deserts  of  our  own 
Southwest,  its  lily  chimes  rang  to  prayer 
beside  the  silver-throated  mission  bells 
"upon  the  mesa  wild."'  Above  many  an 
uncrossed  grave  the  yucca  lily  stands,  a 
stately  sentinel,  its  every-  bell  achime  to 
ring  a  knell  for  Our  Lady's  sturdy  knights, 
the  conquistadors;  and  her  saintlier  fol- 
lowers, those  lily-hearted  monks  who  bor^ 
to  lattd^,  afar  Our  Lady's  Uly  fame.. 
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Home  Talks  and  Other  Talks. 


BY    LOUISA    MAY    DALTON. 


Vll. — Casting  out  Ballast. 
TN  life,  as  in  a  balloon,  we  must  cast 
^  out  our  ballast  if  we  would  rise.  Our 
spirits  are  weighted  with  unnecessary 
burdens,  and  we  are  made  prisoners  by 
inanimate  objects.  From  most  of  our 
possessions  we  could  part  and  be  the 
richer,  while  many  things  which  we  call 
duties  have  only  a  false  excuse  for  ex-, 
istence.  Life  would  be  nobler  if  we  knew 
what  not  to  do,  and  our  homes  more 
attractive  if  we  knew  what  not  to  put 
into  them. 

One  day  I  asked  my  old  friend  the 
Philosopher  to  favor  me  with  the  secret 
of  his  serenity.  He  did  not  speak,  but 
took  up  a  bit  of  paper  and  upon  it  wrote 
some  words. 

"  If  bearing  thy  burden,"  so  they  ran, 
"easeth  the  shoulders  of  a  friend,  or 
disciplines  thy  soul,  or  lessens  the  sorrows 
of  the  world,  bear  it  gladly  and  patiently 
to  the  end.  But  if  when  thou  bearest 
thy  burden,  thou  doest  it  from  vanity, 
or  the  fear  of  man's  opinion,  or  because 
thy  neighbor  beareth  one,  cast  it  from 
thee;    for  it  is  a  snare." 

These  were  certainly  wise  sentiments 
expressed  in  a  charming  manner;  but 
when  I  tried  to  apply  them  to  the  ordinary 
everyday  affairs,  they  seemed  somewhat 
inadequate.  They  w^ere  probably  useful 
to  my  old  friend,  who  was  a  dreamer  of 
dreams;  but  I  was  in  search  of  a  more 
practical  rule  for  peace.    And  I  found  it. 

Shortly  after  the  Philosopher  had  gone, 
I  trust,  to  that  Land  where  all  burdens 
are  laid  down,  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  young  woman  who,  with  her  husband, 
had  recently  moved  into  our  neighbor- 
hood. Disdaining  the  dictum  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  new  friend  after  one 
is  forty,  I  proceeded  to  enter  this  lady 
upon  my  list  of  cherished  companions. 
I  Hke    young  people;    and  if  you  do  not 


fill  the  gaps  which  death  and  other  things 
make  in  your  social  circle,  you  are 
destined  to  have  some  lonely  years.  I 
was  amply  rewarded  in  this  instance; 
for  my  new  neighbor  fairly  radiated  a 
sunshine  which  warmed  the  atmosphere 
about  her. 

"Tell  me,"  I  said  to  her  when  I  knew 
her  well  enough  to  take  the  liberty,  "what 
is  the  secret  of  your  peace  of  mind?" 

"It  is  this,"  she  replied.  "I  simply  do 
not  allow  myself  to  be  ruled  by  material 
things   or  mistaken   duties." 

"  Please  be  a  little  more  explicit,"  I 
observed. 

"I'll  begin  with  'things,'"  she  said, 
moving  close  to  the  imcurtained  window 
]:)ane,  so  that  she  might  sit  in  the  gun. 
"  I  suppose  that  my  house  seem§  bare 
to  you." 

"A  little,"  I  admitted;  "but  very 
charming,  nevertheless."  The  fact  was 
that  I  had  been  somewhat  shocked  by  its 
emptiness  at  first,  although  I  soon  came 
to  see  how  attractive  the  wide  spaces, 
made  it. 

"When  John  and  I  began  housekecp- 
iug,"  continued  my  friend,  "I  was  as 
happy  as  a  queen,  and  as  proud.  Our 
wedding  presents  helped  out  with  the 
furnishing,  and  made  a  fine  display; 
though  I  wished  that  John's  Aunt  Jane  had 
not  sent  an  awful  Hindoo  idol,  with  the 
request  to  place  it  in  the  centre  of  the 
mantelpiece.  Then  there  was  a  painting 
(her  own  work)  from  Cousin  Julia.  It 
was  a  'game-piece'  for  our  dining-room, 
and  it  took  away  our  appetites.  A  wealthy 
friend  of  father's  contributed  a  red  plush 
chair,  that  quarrelled  with  everything  else 
in  the  house.  And  as  to  cut  glass  and 
china — words  simply  fail  me!  We  could 
not  afford  a  maid,  and  I  had  the  care 
of  all  these  things.  I  made  ruffled  curtains 
for  the  windows,  and  cooked  dainty  meals, 
and  entertained  our  friends,  and  saw  that 
my  clothes  were  pretty  and  in  fashion,  and 
kept  up  my  reading,  so  that  I  could  be 
an  intelligent  companion  for  John. 

"In  about  a  year  I  broke  down.    The 
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silver  shone,  but  my  wits  seemed  dull. 
Mother  got  frightened,  and  sent  our  old 
doctor  to  see  me,  and  he  threatened  me 
with  'nervous  prostration.'  I  took  a  day 
to  think  things  over,  and  concluded  it 
was  time  a  reform  began.  I  cut  the  window 
curtains  up  for  dusters,  and  had  them  to 
wash  no  more.  I  looked  over  my  ward- 
robe, and  decided  that  in  the  future  I 
was  going  to  be  unfashionable  and  happy. 
I  gave  my  furs  to  a  friend  who  loves  to 
fight  moths;  I  put  the  game-piece  in 
the  attic,  and  gave  the  washerwoman  the 
plush  chair.  I  got  rid,  in  one  way  or 
another,  of  every  ornament  except  the 
Madonna  of  the  Grapevine  Arbor  and  a 
little  statue  of  St.  Anthony.  And  when 
all  of  this  was  done  I  knew  how  Thoreau 
felt  when  he  threw  the  geological  specimen 
out  of  the  window  rather  than  to  dust  it. 
Then  I  simplified  our  daily  bill  of  fare, 
did  away  with  desserts,  stopped  inviting 
people  for  whom  I  did  not  care,  tore  up 
my  calling  list,  and  —  well,  I  have  no 
nervous  prostration  threatening  me  now." 

"But  all  that  silver?"  I  said.  "Who 
cleans  it?" 

"The  burglars'  wives,  maybe,"  she 
answered.  "  It  was  stolen,  every  bit  of 
it,  one  night.  That  spoon  you  are  eating 
your  strawberries  with  cost  ten  cents." 

"And  the  Hindoo  idol?" 

"  It  met  with  an  accident,"  she  said, 
with  a  merry  twinkle  in  her  eye.  "I 
think  it  must  have  been  hit  with  a  broom 
handle." 

I  looked  about  the  room  again.  It 
was  a  place  where  one  could  breathe.  A 
crystal  vase  holding  three  lilies  breathed 
perfume  at  the  feet  of  St.  Anthony;  a 
bunch  of  roses  sent  their  incense  toward 
the  pictured  Madonna  and  Child;  and 
through  the  window  panes  the  cheerful 
sunshine  fell  upon  the  floor  and  the  sunny 
head  of  my  friend,  who  had  solved  one 
of  life's  vexing  problems  by  casting  out 
ballast. 

What  the  strong  character  wills,  the 
weak  character  merely  wishes.— 4 n<?n. 


A  Word  to  Catholic  Voters. 

WITHOUT  troubling  oneself  to  read  a 
book  in  which  occur  such  scurrilous 
epithets  as  Romish,  Popish,  Romanist,  and 
Papist,  one  may  know  what  to  think 
of  the  author,  —  how  to  estimate  his 
fairness  and  mental  breadth.  The  em- 
ployment qf  these  odious  names  in  a 
work  classed  as  historical,  from  the  pen 
of  an  American  citizen  now  aspiring  to 
high  political  preferment,  ought  to  be 
enough  to  enable  intelligent  voters  to 
judge  of  his  worth  and  desirability.  Of 
course  it  will  be  said  in  his  defence  that 
at  the  time  of  which  he  writes  Catholics 
were  familiarly  referred  to  in  terms  now 
generally  regarded  as  opprobrious.  But 
it  is  a  good  many  years  since  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Nightingale,  a  shining  light  of  the 
Methodist  denomination,  declared  jthat 
such  odious  names  as  Papist,  Romanist, 
Romish,  etc.,  are  no  longer  used  "by  any 
scholar  or  gentleman." 

From  a  non-Catholic  correspondent  we 
learn  that  another  prominent  political 
aspirant  in  California  has  been  heard,  as 
late  as  this  year,  to  refer  in  bitter  terms 
to  the  head  of  the  Church.  It  is  well  to 
take  cognizance  of  facts  like  these ;  and 
they  are  not  to  be  nullified  by  the  state- 
ment of  how  numerous  the  offender's 
Catholic  servants  or  secretaries  are. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  the 
casting  of  a  vote  for  President  this  year 
is  matter  for  most  careful  consideration 
on  the  part  of  Catholic  citizens.  The 
least  intelligent  of  patriots  must  see  that 
we  are  facing  a  crisis  in  our  national  life. 
The  danger  is,  however,  that  the  fair 
promises  of  political  leaders  may  influ- 
ence many  voters  to  lose  sight  of  prin- 
ciples, and  cause  them  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  a  record  for  fairness  and  justice,  sane 
progress  and  wise  conservatism,  consti- 
tutes the  highest  claim  of  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President.  With  so  many 
threatening  clouds  on  our  political  horizon, 
an  undependable  man  in  the  White  House 
would  be  a  national  calamity. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


Having  founded  numerous  lodges  and 
enrolled  as  many  as  4500  members  in 
Argentina,  the  Freemasons  ventured  to 
petition  the  Government  for  official  rec- 
ognition as  a  national  society.  If  the 
Government's  reply  represents  public  sen- 
timent toward  the  Brethren,  it  is  unlikely 
that  they  will  renew  their  petition,  at 
least  for  the  present.  They  were  reminded 
in  terms  sufficiently  plain  that  their  Order 
"does  not  look  for  the  general  good  of  all 
citizens,  but  seeks  only  to  promote  the 
selfish  interests  of  its  members,  to  the 
detriment  of  citizens  at  large.  Its  con- 
stitution obliges  its  members  to  oppose 
the  liberty  of  teaching,  in  order  to  exclude 
from  the  schools  the  clergy  and  religious 
communities, — a  j^olicy  contrary  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Argentine  Republic"; 
furthermore,  that  "Freemasonry  is  anti- 
Christian,  and  requires  its  members  to 
combat  Christian  Faith.  The  Argentine 
Republic  is  bound  by  its  Constitution  to 
protect  the  Catholic  religion,  and  on  that 
account  can  not  tolerate  the  Masoni 
sect,  which  is  opposed  to  it.  Masonry 
grants  to  its  members  political  liberty 
and  independence,  but  at  the  same  time 
obliges  them  to  vote  for  the  candidates 
that  belong  to  the  Masonic  Order.  Masonry 
constitutes  a  vState  in  the  vState,  an  im- 
perium  in  imperio." 


The  endorsements  by  the  London  Times 
and  other  leading  secular  journals  of 
England  of  vSir  George  Casement's  proposal 
that  the  mission  to  be  sent  to  the  Putu- 
mayo  should  be  "entrusted  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,"  are  gratifying  reading 
for  Catholics.  Twenty  years  ago  such 
support  would  not  even  have  been  thought 
of.  The  Guardian  says  that  the  sugges- 
tion is  "cordially  to  be  welcomed,"  and 
declares  that  "Roman  Catholic  clergymen 
would  be  above  the  suspicion  of  political 
proseiytism,  which  was  used  to  the  preju- 
dice of  certain  Protestant  missionaries  in 


the  Congo,  *^  Th^  Saturday  Review  is 
no  less  favorable  to  the  proposal.  "All 
agree,"  it  says,  "that  the  best  remedial 
action  to  take  is  to  send  out  a  Christian 
mission.  .  .  .  Statesmen  and  administr?„tors, 
lay  and  not  clerical,  are  appealing  for  a 
Christian  mission  as  the  most  practical 
help  in  an  urgent  situation  confessed  to 
be  beyond  political  power  to  deal  with. 
Roman  Catholicism  being  the  only  legal 
religion  in  Peru,  the  mission  obviously 
should  be  from  that  Church.  In  practice, 
too,  Roman  missionaries  would  probably 
be  best  suited  for  treating  this  particular 
case.  It  is  the  kind  of  heroic  work  that 
brings  out,  as  it  has  always  done,  the 
best  side  of  the  Roman  ecclesiastic.  The 
Jesuits  in  Patagonia  showed  the  way." 


A  i:)athetic  jiassage  in  the  concluding 
number  of  the  series  of  papers  entitled 
"  My  Life  as  an  Anglican  Minister," 
])ublished  in  our  present  issue,  recalls 
some  letters  from  converts  printed  a  while 
ago  in  the  Catholic  Times  of  London, 
and  the  folhnving  editorial  reference  to 
them   in AhetRyovidence   Visitor: 

vSeveral  of  the  writers  mildly  complain  of  the 
sense  of  isolation  which  they  feel  after  coming 
iiUo  the  Church.  In  cases  where  the  step  has 
l)een  taken  against  the  wishes  of  relatives  and 
friends  who  show  their  displeasure  by  unfriend- 
liness to  the  convert,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
latter  naturally  expects  that  his  new-found 
friends  in  that  great  family  called  the  Church 
will  make  up  by  their  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  coldness  the  convert  receives  from  • 
his  own.  But  frecpiently  he  is  disappointed:  he 
linds  that,  made  a  stranger  by  those  whom 
he  once  called  friends,  he  is,  after  his  entrance 
into  the  Church,  a  stranger  still.  It  is  not  true, 
of  course,  that  Catholics  would  willingly  and 
knowingly  refuse  their  friendliness  and  encour- 
agement to  those  who  stand  in  need  —  some- 
times in  dire  need — of  them.  But  it  is  true 
that  Catholics  do  not  always  appreciate  the 
difficulties  of  many  converts  who  have  lost 
much  that  is  precious,  humanly  speaking,  by 
their  conversion. 

There  were  over  thirty  thousand  converts 
received  into  the  Church  in  this  country  in  191 1. 
It  is  conceivable  that  a  fairly  large  number  of 
them  were  ostracized  socially  and  otherwise  by 
relatives  and  friends.    True,  they  have  received 
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that  which  morfe  than  repays  them  for  whatever 
sacrifice  they  have  made  in  coming  into  the 
City  of  God;  but  Catholics  are  not  freed  by 
that  fact  from  the  duty  of  Christian  friendliness 
and  brotherliness  toward  these  brethren  return- 
ing to  the  bosom  of  Mother  Church. 

We  feel  sure  every  reader  of  the  auto- 
biography concluded  in  the  present 
number  of  The  Ave  Maria  will  be  dis- 
posed to  take  this  lesson  to  heart.  And 
there  are  other  lessons  no  less  important 
to  be  learned  from  the  experiences  of 
the  humble  Catholic  layman,  for  many 
years  a  popular  Anglican  clergyman,  w^ho 
describes  with  so  much  candor  his  trials 
of  mind  and  the  thorny  path  which  led 
him  into  the  True  Fold. 


If  the  Catholics  of  the  neighboring  city 
of  South  Bend — the  Catholic  men  more 
particularly — showed  less  enthusiasm  than 
was  to  be  expected  of  them  during  the 
Convention  of  the  C.  T.  A.  U.  of  America, 
held  last  week  at  Notre  Dame,  it  must 
be  s^id  of  the  press  of  South  Bend  that 
it  gave  proof  of  deep  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  following  editorial  appeared 
in  the  South  Bend  Tribune: 

Archbishop  Keane,  in  his  address  before  the 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America, 
in  session  at  Notre  Dame  University,  said  that 
public  sentiment  is  responsible  for  the  passage 
of  laws  openly  hostile  to  intemperance,  and  that 
the  liquor  traffic  is  in  dishonor.  The  statement 
is  emphatically  true.  Never  have  the  people 
been  so  aroused  in  behalf  of  temperance,  never 
have  strictly  regulative  laws  been  so  numerous, 
and  never  has  the  liquor  traffic  been  in  such 
dishonor  as  now.  The  situation  to-day  is  largely 
due  to  organizations  like  the  Total  Abstinence 
Union,  which  have  labored  long  and  arduously 
in  behalf  of  temperance,  and  which  have  done 
so  much  in  arousing  public  sentiment  to  the 
dangers  of  the  system  and  the  needs  of  the  times. 

Archbishop  Keane  also  declared  that  if  the 
agitation  continues,  "with  the  next  twenty-five 
years  the  country  will  not  longer  suffer  from 
its  greatest  evil  and  curse."  The  Archbishop 
then  urged  that  the  delegates  go  to  their  homes 
with  renewed  zeal  in  the  cause  of  temperance, 
and  that  they  ever  be  ready  "to  further  and 
promote  the  great  work  that  is  being  done." 
The  exhortation  was  an  excellent  one — a  message 
which  the  delegates  may  well  bear  back  to  the 
various  local  organizations  with  which  they  are 


affiliated.  If  enthusiasm  is  maintained  at  high 
pitch  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  Total  Absti- 
nence Union  of  America,  as  so  vigorously  recom- 
mended by  Archbishop  Keane,  and  if  similar 
spirit  is  shown  by  other  organizations  of  lii  e 
nature,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  future* 
If  interest  is  maintained,  if  the  movement  con- 
tinues to  grow,  the  prophecy  of  the  Archbishop 
is  certain  to  come  true. 
*** 

The  same  paper  gave  cordial  praise 
also  to  the  speech  made  by  Archbishop 
Ireland  at  a  temperance  rally  held  in 
South  Bend  during  the  Convention.  It  was 
a  plea  for  Christian  manhood,  "the  most 
urgent  need  of  our  country  to-day."  He 
paid  a  "glowing  tribute"  to  the  framers 
of  the  American  Constitution,  which  he 
described  as  the  greatest  of  political 
documents.  "Properly  to  support  that 
Constitution  and  to  carry  on  its  adminis- 
tration is  the  duty  of  every  American 
citizen.  Our  manhood  must  be  equal  to 
that  high  responsibility,"  declared  the 
Archbishop.  "  Our  great  enemy  is  the 
saloon.  It  blights  our  national  growth. 
One  of  the  most  serious  of  our  country's 
ills  is  our  liquor-tainted  elections,  with 
the  great  breweries  and  saloons  wielding 
political  influence." 

Nor  did  the  South  Bend  Tribune  fail 
to  quote  a  ^casual  remark  made  by  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  in  exhorting  his  hearers 
not  to  underestimate  their  influence  for 
good  or  to  fail  in  exerting  it  to  the  utmost. 
"Time  was  when  prejudice  ran  so  high 
against  us  that  only  by  nicknames  were 
we  known  to  the  American  republic.  Time 
was  when  only  as  Papists  and  Romanists 
were  we  Catholics  known.  To-day,  how- 
ever, none  can  with  '  imptmity  call  us 
Papists  and  Romanists."  • 


The  accusation  is  sometimes  brought 
against  women  that  in  writing  a  letter 
they  are  sure  to  reserve  what  is  of  most 
importance  for  the  postscript.  A  com- 
munication to  the  London  Tablet  on  the 
subject  of  Woman  Suffrage,  by  Mrs. 
Alice  Meynell,  is  important  from  begin- 
ning to  end;     and  the  P.  S.,    it  must  be 
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feaid,  is  hardly  less  so.  "I  think  it  right 
and  necessary  to  add,"  she  writes,  "that, 
in  pleading  for  votes  for  women,  I  deplore 
and  abhor  the  criminal  actions  of  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  women  who 
have  lately  prejudiced  public  opinion 
against  a  great  cause."  In  saying  this 
Mrs.  Meynell  expresses  the  sentiments  of 
a  great  many  others,  who  hold  with  her 
that  the  demand  for  votes  for  women, 
whether  in  England  or  elsewhere,  is  a 
demand  for  economic  justice;  and  that, 
for  woman,  economic  conditions  are  moral 
conditions. 


The  Most  Rev.  Neil  MacNeil,  D.  D., 
late  Archbishop  of  Vancouver,  now  of 
Toronto,  had  arranged  before  his  transfer 
for  a  three  weeks'  Confirmation  tour  in 
the  Lillooet  district  (B.  C.) ;  but,  being 
prevented  from  carrying  it  out,  was 
replaced  by  Bishop  McDonald,  of  Victoria, 
who  furnishes  a  most  interesting  account 
of  his  travels  and  experiences.  We  arc 
privileged   to  quote  these  extracts: 

At  Peml)erton  Meadows  many  Indians 
gathered  in  from  other  reservations,  and  on 
Sunday  morning  I  gave  Holy  Communion  to 
upward  of  two  hundred  and  lifty.  The  mothers 
brought  their  little  ones  to  the  altar  rail.  When 
I  came  across  the  first  of  these  in  distributing 
Communion,  the  thought  occurr^l  to  me  that 
the  good  missionaries  were  bettering  the  Poi)c's 
instruction  and  going  back  to  the  discipline  of 
the  early  Church.  The  Indian  child  gazed  with 
round,  wondering  eyes  on  the  tiny  white  Host 
as  I  laid  it  upon  the  mother's  tongue.  Those 
of  somewhat  riper  years — from  three  to  four — 
have  been  know^n  to  ask  their  mothers  in  such 
cases  when  they  could  receive. 

We  blessed  a  very  handsome  new  church 
on  this  reservation,  planned  and  built  by  the 
Indians  themselves.  It  would  be  creditable  to 
any  community.  They  have  also  a  fine  band, 
some  thirty  strong,  trained  by  one  of  themselves 
to  play  many  airs,  from  gay  and  lively  to  sacred 
and  solemn. 

Viewed  merely  as  a  spectacle,  the  procession 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  at  Pemberton  Meadows 
is  well  worth  witnessing.  The  street  of  the 
Indian  village  is  lined  on  either  side  by  trees, 
and  overhung  at  intervals  with  streamers  and 
strings  of  bannerets  of  every  hue.  Not  less 
picturesque  was  the  motley  throngs  that  walked 
in    the    procession,    the   shawls   and    headdresses 


of  the  women  vying  in  color  with  the  rainbow. 
Three  altars  of  repose,  erected  at  different 
points,  w^ere  handsomely  decorated,  the  one  on 
the  west  being  a  model  of  simplicity  and  grace. 
The  brilliant  sunshine  brought  out  every  tint 
in  the  surrounding  landscape, — the  vivid  green 
of  the  grasses  in  the  meadow,  the  dark  green 
of  the  firs  on  the  hillside,  and  the  dazzling  white 
of  the  peaks  that  stood  out  against  the  blue 
sky.  Majestic  mountains  on  every  side  formed 
a  fitting  background  for  a  picture  of  scenic 
lieauty  not  easily  surpassed. 
* 

P^orty  years  ago  the  Indians  of  the  iM'aser 
River  district  were  savages.  They  knew  not 
the  One  True  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He 
has  sent.  To-day  they  are  all  Christians,  and 
have  largely  adopted  the  ways  of  civilized  life. 
This  they  owe  to  the  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  of 
the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate.  God  only 
knows  the  hardshi])s  that  have  been  endured 
by  these  unwearied  missionaries.  They  have 
borne  the  fatigue  of  long  journeys  through 
])athless  wilds,  by  lake  and  forest  and  stream; 
and  have  shared  to  the  uttermost  the  privations 
incident   to   a   rude   and   })rimitive   mode   of  life. 

Where  he  is  yet  unsi)oiled  by  contact  with 
the  white  man,  the  Indian  lives  a  simple  life, 
very  close  to  nature,  almost  wholly  free  from 
the    cares  ^^at  wither  life 

And  waste  its  little  hours. 
He  is  still  very  much  of  a  child.  He  has  no 
interest  in  anything  that  lies  beyond  his  narrow 
horizon.  And  he  lives  for  the  day.  Given  food 
and  raiment,  with  these  he  is  content.  He 
can  with  difficulty  be  taught  to  make  provision 
for  the  morrow.  As  to  laying  up  store  for  the 
years  that  are  yet  unborn,  he  can  not  enter 
into  the  idea  of  it  at  all.  Who  will  say  that  his 
life  is  not,  U])on  the  whole,  nearer  the  standard 
set  for  us  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  than  that 
which  is  led  by  the  great  bulk  of  men  within 
the  ])ale  of  civilization?  Greed  for  gold,  which 
has  been  the  bane  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  lands,  of  which  the  pagan  poet  Virgil 
speaks  in  his  day  as  auria  sacra  fames  ("the 
accursed  hunger  for  gold"),  is  to  the  Indian 
unknown,  save  as  a  vice  to  which  his  white 
brethren  are  very  prone,  but  which  he  marvels 
at  greatly,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it; 
or,  knowing,  despises.  The  Indians  all  say  that 
gold  is  the  white  man's  god.  Alas  that  there 
should   be  so  much  of  truth  in  the  saying! 

"I  come  back  to  civihzation,"  concludes 
Bishop  McDonald,  "with  a  new  and  vivid 
sense  of  the  heroic  work  done  by  our 
missionaries  among  the  Indians.  They 
have  made  themselves  all  things  to  these 
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poor  people  that  they  might  win  them  to 
Christ.  They  have  gone  in  among  them, 
and  lived  their  life,  and  lowered  them- 
selves to  their  level,  that  they  might  lift 
them  up  to  the  high  estate  of  the  children 
cf  God.  Well  may  they  say  with  the 
Apostle:  'The  love  of  Christ  urgeth  us 
on.'    Every  earthly  motive   is    wanting." 


It  would  be  worth  while  to  study  the  question 
why  so  many  of  the  clergy  .of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  have  gone  over  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Three  students  in  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  this  city  [New  York]  have 
lately  thus  joined  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
announcing  these  last  conversions,  the  Catholic 
journals  mention  thirty-three  other  graduates 
of  the  same  seminary  who  have  become  Catholics 
and  twenty-two  of  its  non-graduates.  Fifty- 
five  from  one  seminary  is  a  very  large  toll  to 
pay  to  a  Church  against  which  it  is  a  protest, 
and  the  majority  of  them  became  Catholic 
priests. — The  Independent. 

This  paragraph  represents  our  metro- 
politan contemporary  in  its  best  vein. 
In  spite  of  occasional  exhibitions  of  un- 
fairness toward  his  Catholic  brethren — 
they  are  always  unintentional, — the  editor 
of  the  Independent  is  not  afraid  to  say 
things  in  their  favor  or  defence  when  the 
spirit  moves  him,  as  it  has  many  a  time 
done.  He  is  a  man  with  the  courage  of 
his  convictions;  and  such  men  command 
one's  deep  respect,  no  matter  how  thor- 
oughly or  how  frequently  one  may  differ 
with  them. 


From  a  letter  of  Bishop  Van  Ronsle, 
Vicar-Apostolic  of  the  Congo,  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  The  Good  Work,  we  learn 
that  there  are  at  present  437  missionaries 
in  the  Vicariate,  of  whom  201  are  priests, 
116  are  Brothers,  and  120  Sisters.  The 
catechists  number  several  thousands. 
There  are  69  fixed  stations,  and  numerous 
auxiUary  ones.  The  population  of  the 
Vicariate  includes  more  than  54,000 
Christians  and  104,676  catechumens.  The 
baptisms  since  1888  amount  to  180,000. 
Extraordinary  as  these  figures  are,  they 
would  be  very  much  larger  if  there  were 
more  missionaries. 


Notable  New  Books. 

John  Hungerford  Pollen.    1820—1902.  By  Anne 

Pollen.    London:    John  Murray. 

The  versatility  that  characterized  John 
Pollen  commends  his  biography  to  a  circle  of 
readers  representing  a  wide  range  of  interest. 
Moreover,  the  distinction  he  achieved  in  char- 
acter and  in  his  life's  work  makes  him  worthy 
to  be  remembered  in  the  beautiful  way  this 
book  insures.  For  the  originality  of  the  man 
is  accompanied  here  by  the  sympathies  of  the 
biographer,  and  the  distinction  of  his  achieve- 
ment matched  by  the  distinction  of  its  recital. 

John  Pollen's  was  a  long  and  very  beautiful 
and  very  useful  life.  Born  of  a  family  with 
literary  and  artistic  traditions  —  one  of  his  • 
ancestors  was  Samuel  Pepys,  —  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  his  natural  bent  should  be  along 
those  lines.  Entering  Oxford  in  1838,  when 
Newman's  influence  was  at  its  height,  it  is 
natural,  too,  that  he  should  fall  under  the  spell 
of  that  great  leader  and  they  should  become 
lifelong  friends.  The  story  of  John  Pollen's 
conversion  will  form  for  many  the  most 
intensely  interesting  part  of  the  book;  while 
it  throws  a  great  light  on  other  conversions, — 
the  point  of  view  of  those  who  were  left  behind. 

John  Pollen  seems  to  have  been  the  friend 
of  everybody  who  was  worth  knowing,  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent,  during  the  eighty- 
two  years  of  his  life.  The  reason  was  his  own 
prominence  in  religion,  in  letters,  in  art,  and 
what  he  was  in  his  own  right  as  a  man.  It  is 
a  delightful  circle  into  which  this  book  intro- 
duces us.  N^rly  all  the  men  we  should  have 
wished  for  our  friends  in  nineteenth-century 
England  are  here  grouped  around  John  Pollen. 
Such  a  strong,  sweet,  sane  personality  as  is  here 
presented  can  not  fail  to  become  an  influence 
in  one's  life.  The  gifted  daughter  who  writes 
the  book  concludes  with  the  words  of  another* 
"He  was,  to  my  mind,  a  perfect  example  of  a 
very  rare  type  of  Englishman,  in  whom  educa- 
tion, and  suffering,  and  love  of  the  beautiful, 
and  holiness,  have  refined  away  what  stands 
in  some  people's  mind  for  'an  Englishman,' 
and  left  only  the  very   best." 

Primitive  Catholicism.  By  Mgr.  Pierre  Batifi"ol, 
Litt.  D.  Translated  from  the  Fifth  French 
Edition,  by  the  Rev.  Henri  L-  Brianceau,  S.  S. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  specialist  rather  than 
the  ordinary  reader,  —  a  work  written  by  a 
scholar  for  scholars,  and  consequently  likely 
to  prove  "caviare  to  the  general."  Its  erudite 
author  has  in  mind,  we  are  told,  a  history 
of   the    formation    of   Catholicism,  —  that   is    to 
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say,  of  the  Church  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  visible, 
universal  society,  built  upon  the  framework  of 
a  rule  of  faith  and  a  hierarchy,  —  the  history 
to  be  pursued  down  to  the  epoch  of  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Leo.  The  present  work  is 
the  initial  volume,  and  is  devoted  to  a  study 
of  the  origins  of  this  formation,  taking  the  time 
of  St.  Cyprian  as  the  limit  of  these  origins. 

In  Mgr.  Batiffol's  very  interesting  Introduc- 
tion considerable  space  is  given  to  Professor 
Harnack's  appreciation  of  a  former  edition  of 
"Primitive  Catholicism,"  and  to  the  ])oints  of 
agreement  as  well  as  of  divergence  noticeable 
in  that  Protestant  historian's  view  of  the 
nascent  Church.  Chapter  i  deals  with  the 
Jewish  dispersion  and  Christianity.  Chapters 
ii  and  iii  discuss  the  Infant  Church,  and  are 
supplemented  respectively  by  an  excursus — 
"the  Church  in  the  Gosi)el,  value  of  Matt.,  xvi, 
1 8,  19";  and  one  on  the  "Critical  examina- 
tion of  Protestant  theories  on  the  formation 
of  Catholicism."  The  three  following  chapters 
have  to  do  with  the  Catholicism  of  St.  Irenaeus, 
the  case  of  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Tertullian's  Variations.  Origen  and  Greek 
Orthodoxy  form  the  contents  of  chapter  vii ; 
and  the  eighth  and  last  chapter  bears  the 
caption  "St.  Cyprian  and  Rome." 

In  a  final  summary  of  his  work,  or  series  of 
general  conclusions,  the  author  declares  that 
"the  true  essence  of  Christianity,  its  divine 
originality,  manifested  itself  from  its  very 
beginning,  in  that  it  was  neither  a  '  philoso])hy ' 
nor  a  people,  but  a  revelation  and  a  Church. 
Christianity  was  the  preaching  by  Jesus  of  a 
kingdom  of  God;  not  an  apocalyptic  kingdom 
of  God,  but  a  kingdom  that  was  at  once  interior 
and  transcendent,  —  a  kingdom  revealed  by 
Jesus  and  thrown  open  by  Him.  Christianity 
was  a  faith  and  a  life.  Jesus  was  the  truth  and 
the  way;  and  it  immediately  became  manifest 
that  this  truth  was  from  God,  and  that  the  dis- 
ciples walked  not  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd, 
but  as  a  flock  that  follows  its  leader." 

A  somewhat  portly  octavo  of  452  pages,  well 
printed  on  good  paper  and  admirably  bound, 
this  is  a  volume  whose  typographical  setting 
is  as  attractive  as  its  contents  are  valuable. 

The  Mustard  Tree.  An  Argument  on  Behalf 
of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  By  O.  R.  Vassall- 
Phillips,  C.  SS.  R.  With  a  Preface  by  Mgr. 
Benson,  and  an  Epilogue  by  Hilaire  Belloc. 
R.  &  T.  Washbourne. 

An  amplification  of  conferences  given*  at 
different  times  to  CathoHc  undergraduates  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  this  handsome  volume 
of  562  pages  is  an  attempt  at  setting  out  in 
plain  language,  and  at  no  undue  length,  the 
positive  evidences  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian 


religion,  and,  above  all,  for  the  Divinity  of 
Christ.  What  differentiates  it  from  innumer- 
able other  apologetic  works  is  its  reversal  of 
the  usual  method  of  Catholic  apologists.  It 
has  been  the  almost  invariable  custom  of  such 
writers  to  argue  from  the  Divinity  of  Christ  to 
the  divine  mission  of  the  Church  which  He 
founded.  Father  Vassall-Phillips  argues  from 
the  patently  divine  character  of  the  Church 
to  the  divinity  of  her  Founder.  The  Church, 
not  as  it  existed  in  the  beginning  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  examined 
fairly  and  adecpiatcly;  and  the  conclusion  is 
irresistible  that  it  could  not  so  exist  were  its 
Founder  not   divine. 

As  an  eminently  timely  reply  to  the  Ration- 
alist's argument  against  the  Godhead  of  Christ, 
the  work  is  one  of  distinct  value;  but  it  is  not 
less  an  effective  vindication  of  the  Catholic  and 
Roman  Church  as  the  only  one  with  any  claim 
to  foundation  by  Jesus  Christ.  A  book  to  be 
secured    by  all   who  engage  in   apologetics. 

The  CathoUc  Encyclopedia.  Vol.  XIII.  (Revel- 
Simon.)  Robert  Appleton  Co. 
It  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  this 
scholarly  and  useful  work  is  so  near  completion. 
Only  two  more  volumes  are  lacking,  and  one 
of  them  is  about  to  appear.  Only  when  these 
are  supplied,  and  the  reader  can  refer  to  all 
the  contributions  bearing  upon  a  particular 
subject,  will  the  value  of  the  work  be  thoroughly 
appreciated. 

Vol.  XIII.  does  not  fall  short  of  the  standard 
set  up  in  the  initial  volume.  Among  the  most 
interesting  and  important  articles  are  those  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  Shakespeare's  Religion, 
Schools,  and  Scripture.  This  volume  is  espe- 
cially rich  in  Roman  topics, — the  paper  on  the 
BasiHca  of  St.  Peter,  by  Mgr.  Baumgarten,  in 
particular  being  eminently  readable.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  speak  in  detail,  in  a  necessarily 
short  notice,  of  many  other  welcome  articles, 
Hke  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the 
Rosary,  Mother  Seton,  Father  Rouquette,  "Salve 
Regina,"  Father  Serra,  Bishop  Seghers,  and  the 
like.  Some  of  them  are  disappointingly  brief, 
others  are  unexpectedly  elaborate.  One  can  not 
help  wishing  that  certain  of  the  contributors  to 
this  volume  of  the  Encyclopedia  had  had  double 
the  space,  and  that  certain  others  had  been 
restricted.  The  notices  of  Pere  Rouquette  and 
Bishop  Seghers,  for  instance,  are  exceedingly 
short;  while  the  papers  on  Russia  and  Scotland, 
to  mention  only  two,  are  exceedingly  long. 
The  want  of  proportion,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the 
chief  defects  of  the  Encyclopedia. 

Besides  many  pictures  in  the  text.  Vol.  XIII. 
contains  twenty -four  full-page  illustrations,  three 
colored  plates,  and  two  maps. 


An  Evening  Prayer. 

KROM    THE    GERMAN    OF    L.  HHNSEL,    BY 
EDITH    RENOUF. 

T^IGHT  is  come,  O  Lord,  and  I 

^  Wearied  to  my  cot  do  hie; 
Gracious  watch,  O  Father,  keep 
O'er  my  pillow  whilst  I  sleep! 
What  I  did  amiss  to-day  . 
Lay  not  to  my  charge,  I  pray; 
Jesus'  blood  and  heavenly  grace 
All  transgressions  can  efface. 
Let  my  dear  ones,  Father  blest. 
In  Thy  hand  forever  rest; 
Bless  all  men,  both  great  and  small; 
Keep,  preserve  Thy  creatures  all. 
Let  Thy  moon  shed  kindly  light 
O'ct  the  quiet  earth  to-night. 


How  a  Boy  Helped  to  Save  the  Day. 


GREAT  naval  battle  was  in 
progress  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  English,  and  the  former  were 
fast  getting  the  better  of  it.  They 
had  shot  off  the  masts  of  the  English 
flagship;  and  its  Admiral,  Sir  John  Marl- 
borough, plainly  saw  that,  unless  some- 
thing was^'done  very  speedily,  the  colors 
of  old  England  would  certainly  have  to 
be  lowered. 

Some  distance  away,  several  English 
ships  were  stationed  in  reserve,  and  the 
time  had  come  to  call  them  into  action. 
But  the  code  of  signals  previously  arranged 
was  now  impracticable,  and  there  was  but 
one  way  to  communicate  to  them  the  fact 
that  they  were  wanted,  —  wanted  very 
much  and  very  quickly.  (The  dense  smoke 
prevented  the  officers  '  from  seeing  the 
disaster  to  the  flagship.)  This  way  was  to 
send  a  written  message.    But  who  would 


take  it?  Between  the  ships  there  was  a 
stretch  of  water,  perilously  long  for  even 
the  most  practised  swimmer,  and  the 
bullets  were  literally  raining  down.  Who- 
ever undertook  the  dangerous  errand  was 
klmost  sure  to  be  a  victim  of  the 
enemy's  fire,  or  to  become  exhausted  and 
sink  into  the  hungry  sea.  Yet,  forlorn  as 
the  hope  was,  there  was  no  other. 

Sir  John,  with  an  anxious  heart,  wrote 
the  order,  and  said: 

"  Now,  then,  my  men,  who  will  vol- 
unteer to  carry  this?  It  is  a  grave  under- 
taking, and  the  chances  of  a  safe  return 
narrow.  Who  will  risk  his  life  for 
England?" 

"I,  sir!"— "And  I!"— "And  I!"  came 
at  once  from  the  lips  of  many  brave  men, 
as  they  stepped  forward,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  at  the  call  of  duty. 

But  at  that  moment  a  childish  voice 
was  heard.  One  of  the  cabin-boys — a  very 
little  fellow  —  called  out:  "I  think  I  am 
the  one  to  go,  if  you  please,  Admiral.  I 
can  swim  quite  as  well  as  if  I  were  big; 
and  if  I  never  come  back,  it  will  not 
matter  very  much,  because  I  am  not 
grown  up." 

The  men  stared,  and  many  eyes  grew 
suddenly  dim. 

The  Admiral  considered  for  a  moment, 
then  said:  "Here  is  the  dispatch,  my  lad; 
and  God  be  with  you!" 

The  boy  took  it  between  his  teeth,  slid 
over  the  ship's  side  into  the  water,  and 
struck  out  for  the  reserve  vessels  with  all 
his  might.  Everyone  on  board  the  flag- 
ship watched  him  until  he  looked  no 
larger  than  a  cork  borne  up  by  the  waves. 
He  was  making  progress;  no  bullet 
touched  him;  and  in  time,  very  tired,  but 
also  very  triumphant,  he  was  lifted  onto 
the  deck  of  one  of  the  reserve  ships,  and 
handed  his  dispatch  to  its  commander, 
who   at   once   went   to   the   relief  of  the 
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crippled  flagship,  and  helped  to  end  the 
fight  and  save  the  day. 

That  night,  at  sunset,  the  little  cabin- 
boy  was  called  before  the  Admiral  to 
be  publicly  and  sincerely  thanked  and 
rewarded. 

"You  are  indeed  a  brave  lad,"  said  the 
Admiral;  "and  I  believe  that  you  will 
one    day   have    a    flagship   of   your   own." 

He  was  a  true  prophet.  The  little 
bearer  of  dispatches — Cloudy  Shovel,  as 
he  was  then  called — became  vSir  Cloudesley 
Shovel,  an  English  Admiral  whose  dis- 
tinguished bravery  is  known  wherever  his 
language  is  spoken. 


Seven  and  One. 
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VII. — An  Unlucky  Saturday. 

It  was  Saturday,  and  Denver  was  to 
spend  the  afternoon  with  the  (larnctt 
children.  But  the  day  began  badly;  for, 
at  the  breakfast  table,  Rosalie  jumped 
about  so  in  her  chair  that  she  tipped  it 
over,  and  cried  for  half  an  hour  because 
of  the  bump  on  her  forehead. 

Tony  and  Tamzine  had  spent  all  their 
spare  time  lately  trying  to  teach  Percy 
Clarence  tricks,  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
They  had  nearly  exhausted  their  patience; 
but  the  grasshopper's  education  had 
reached  the  stage  where  he  would  roll  a 
bread  pill  across  the  table  for  the  spoonful 
of  apple-sauce  at  the  other  end,  to  the 
great  delight  of  his  master  and  mistress. 
The  rest  of  the  family  were  properly 
appreciative,  and  Percy  Clarence  had 
been  put  through  his  paces  so  often  that 
he  assumed  a  bored  expression  whenever 
the  bread  pill  was  presented  to  him. 

Ned  and  Martin  were  cleaning  the 
chicken  yard;  and  Tony  was  helping 
them,  since  his  own  tasks  were  done; 
for  everything  must  be  in  apple-pie  order 
before  twelve  o'clock.  They  had  acquired 
another  hen,  and  the  little  chicks  were 
thriving    splendidly,     even    though    that 


incubator  had  not  as  yet  materialized. 
"But  that  chap  hasn't  sold  it,"  said 
Ned,  busily  washing  Speckles'  roost;  "and 
Fm  going  down  there  again  and  see  if 
we  can  close  the  bargain."  And  he  sighed 
a  little,  thinking  how  proud  he  would 
be,  with  that  incubator  installed  On  the 
back  porch. 

"Tony!"  called  Tamzine's  voice  from 
the  house.     "  ()  Tony!" 

There  was  a  note  in  it  that  brought 
Tony  to  his  feet  with  a  start.  He  ran 
across  the  yard  and  made  two  jumps 
of  the  porch,  to  be  met  at  the  door  by 
Tamzine,  white  to  the  lips,  tears  brimming 
in  her  green-grey  eyes.  In  her  hand  was 
Percy  Clarence's  pasteboard  home. 

"Tony!"  she  gasped, — "Peter,  he — 
he — "and  ilung  herself  into  her  brother's 
arms  with  a  wild  burst  of  sobs. 

Tony  drew  her  into  the  sitting  room 
and  down  on  the  couch.  Tamzine  didn't 
cry  often;  when  she  did,  it  was  a  serious 
affair.  Her  slender  shoulders  shook  with 
the  force  of  it.  And  Tony  patted  the 
soft  fair  hair,  that  lay  all  loose  about 
the  heaving  shoulders,  and  studied  the 
empty  box.  Percy  Clarence  was  gone, — - 
that  much  was  plain. 

His  mother  and  Aunt  vSercna  appeared 
from  upstairs,  —  Mother  Garnett  very 
puzzled,  and  Aunt  Serena  looking  even 
more  fretful  than  usual.  But  Tamzine 
clung  to  Tony,  refusing  even  her  mother's 
comforting  arms.  She  choked  back  her 
grief  and  straightened  herself  at  last,  to 
answer  their  repeated   questions. 

"  Peter  was  out,"  she  said  tremulously, — 
"he  was  out,  and  he  came  in  my  room, 
and  he  pecked  —  pecked  a  hole  right 
through  the  netting,  and  chased  poor 
little  Percy  Clarence  into  a  corner  and — 
and — ate  him  all  up!  And  when  I  came 
in  he  was  just  gloating  over  it." 

And  the  little  girl  dropped  back  among 
the>  pillows,  sobbing  afresh. 

Tony  sprang  to  his  feet,  with  blazing 
eyes. 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  Peter  was  out 
for!"   he   demanded   furiously,     "I'd   like 
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to  knowjwhy  somebody  wasn't  watching 
him!" 

"Tony!"  warned  his  mother. 

"I  don't  care!  Peter  hadn't  any  right 
at  all  in  Tam's  room,  and  he  hadn't  any 
right  running  around  by  himself!  And 
it's  wicked  —  that's  what  it  is  —  for 
him  to  eat  up  Percy  Clarence  and  make 
Tamzine  cry!" 

"O — ooh!"  wailed  Aunt  Serena,  hiding 
her  face  in  her  handkerchief, — "to  think 
he  can  speak  to  me  like  that,  just  because 
I'm  a  pauper  and  a  poor  dependent!" 

"  It's  not  either,  and  you  know  it 
isn't!"  Tony  clenched  his  hands  and 
turned  white  beneath  his  tan.  "  But  you 
haven't  any  right  to  let  your  old  magpie 
run  around  our  house,  killing  Tamzine's 
pets,  and — " 

"Tony,  you've  said  enough!  Go  up  to 
mother's  room  and  stay  there  until  you 
can  control  yourself."  Mother  Garnett's 
voice  was  almost  stern. 

And  Tony  went,  so  angry  by  this  time 
that  ne  himself  broke  down,  once  the 
door  was  shut  and  there  was  no  one  to 
see. 

Tamzine  crept  up  by  and  by,  to  sit 
beside  the  closed  door,  a  disconsolate 
little  figure  that  refused  to  be  coaxed 
away.  Connie  made  excuses  to  go  by 
more  than  once,  listening  anxiously  for 
any  sounds  from  within  that  might  betray 
Tony's  state  of  mind. 

At  half-past  eleven  Mother  Gamett 
came  up  and  went  in,  softly.  Tony  lay 
face  down  on  the  bed.  He  had  sobbed 
out  the  worst  of  his  wrath;  he  was  very 
miserable  now  and  a  good  deal  ashamed 
of  himself.  What  would  muzzie  think 
of  him,  when  he  had  promised  so  faith- 
fully to  be  respectful  to  Aunt  Serena? 

Mother  Garnett  crossed  the  room  and 
put  her  hand  on  the  rumpled  head  very 
tenderly.  Tony  felt  for  her  fingers  and 
gripped  them,   but  did  not  speak. 

"Tony  boy,"  said  she,  presently,  "how 
about  it?" 

"I'm  sorry,  muzzie,"  in  a  smothered 
voice. 


"I  know  you  are,  dear!" 

"I'll — "  Tony  gulped,  then  sat  up 
manfully  and  faced  the  issue.  "I'll 
apologize  to  her,  muzzie.  Truly,  I'm 
sorry,  but  you  know  how  I  do  when  I'm 
mad.  And,  after  that,  just  saying  you're 
sorry  doesn't — doesn't  seem  enough,  some 
way." 

"I  know,  dear!  That's  one  of  the  hard 
things  about  it.  You  can  never  undo  the 
hurt  you  have  given  Aunt  Serena,  no 
matter  how  sorry  you  are.  Tony  boy, 
you  must  learn  to  control  your  temper. 
Make  a  special  resolution  every  morning, 
and  ask  the  Sacred  Heart  to  help  you 
keep  it." 

"I  have — I  do!  But  that's  all  the  good 
it  does!  Do  you  think  I  could  go  to  con- 
fession this  afternoon?" 

"I  should  be  very  glad,  dear!  You 
can  ask  Denver  to  excuse  you  and  go 
at  half-past  four;  that  will  give  you  an 
hour.  Now  let's  wash  and  get  ready  for 
luncheon."  And  Mother  Garnett  dropped 
a  kiss  on  Tony's  forehead  as  she  rose. 

Denver  came  promptly  at  half-past 
two,  a  very  happy  and  self-conscious  little 
girl  in  an  exact  copy  of  Tamzine's  middy 
suit.  What  though,  to  the  critical  eye, 
Grandpa  Moggies'  stitches  weren't  as  small 
as  they  might  have  been?  What  if  the 
skirt  didn't  hang  quite*  right,  and  the 
plaits  were  inclined  to  be  bunchy?  Denver 
never  dreamed  of  worrying  over  such 
details. 

Since  it  was  Saturday  afternoon,  Chris 
was  making  himself  very  much  at  home, 
teasing  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters, 
romping  with  Rosalie,  and  doing  his  best 
to  forget  the  reponsibilities  of  the  other 
five  days  of  the  week.  Denver  had  never 
seen  him;  her  imagination  had  pictured 
this  would-be  "Romance  parson"  as  a 
sanctimonious  person  in  sombre  black, 
who  went  about  with  a  hymn-book  under 
his  arm.  She  stared  in  frank  amazement 
at  the  tall,  boyish-looking  fellow  sitting 
crosslegged  on  the  porch  floor,  who  sprang 
up  'to  be  introduced.  Chris'  mouth  had 
thoughtful  lines  about  it,  certainly;    but 
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there  was  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  brown  eyes; 
he  had  as  many  freckles  as  Martin,  and 
his  hair  was  badly  mussed  from  Rosalie's 
embraces.  Moreover,  he  followed  them  into 
the  kitchen,  and  donned  a  gingham  apron 
himself  with  as  much  gusto  as  if  he  had 
been  ten  instead  of  seventeen. 

Mother  Garnett  had  the  materials  all 
ready  for  them,  —  little  scalloped  cooky 
cutters,  flour  and  sugar,  butter,  eggs  and 
cream,  and  a  huge  yellow  bowl  to  mix 
them  in.  The  little  kitchen  seemed  fairly 
bubbling  over  with  light  and  laughter, 
every  one  of  Mother  Garnett's  seven  was 
so  happy  and  so  busy!  How  would  it 
seem,  Denver  thought,  to  live  always 
like  that,  with  half  a  dozen  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  such  a  father  and  mother? 

"  Muzzie  said  we  could  bake  every 
Saturday — we  girls — and  have  a  regular 
cooking  class,"  announced  Connie  when 
the  first  pan  of  cookies  was  safe  in  the 
oven.  "We  aren't  going  to  school  this 
winter,  because  it's  too  far  to  a  Catholic 
school,  and  she  and  dad  don't  want  us 
to  go  anywhere  else.  She  and  I  are  going 
to  help  the  others  with  their  lessons,  and 
she'll  teach  us  to  keep  house."  ^  ;    j 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  could  learn,  too!" 
Denver  clasped  her  hands  together  eagerly. 
"  Gran'paw  can  cook  some  things,  but 
only  the  camping  kinds.  Do  you  s'pose 
I  could  learn  to  make  bread?  And — and 
I  wish  you'd  show  me  how  to  make  our 
kitchen  look  like  yours.  It's  so  kind  of 
nice  and  different,  with  things  all  in 
cupboards  and  on  nails,  'stead  of  jes' 
stacked  up!" 

"Why,  of  course  you  can  make  bread, 
dear!  And  I  think  next  Saturday  morning 
would  be  a  splendid  time  to  begin,"  said 
Mother  Garnett,  giving  the  little  girl  at 
her  side  a  motherly  squeeze. 

"And  we're  going  to  have  a  republic 
evening  and  learn  to  vote,"  put  in  Ned, 
feeling  the  boys  were  being  left  out  of 
this  plan.  "That's  our  part;  the  girls  can 
be  in  it,  but  they  never  do  understand 
politics." 

"I'd  rather  do  that  than  go  to  school!" 


sighed  Denver,  wistfully.  "  You  must  have 
awful  good  times." 

"We  do!  We're  going  to  have  one  of 
them  now.  Who'll  count  out  for  hide-and- 
seek?"  cried  Chris,  tossing  Rosalie  to  his 
shoulder. 

[2"  Oh,  I!"  — "I!"— "I!"  chorused  the 
others,  making  haste  to  hang  up  the  tea 
towels  and  put  away  the  last  of  their 
cooking  utensils.  "No  fair  hiding  outside 
the  yard!  Come  on,  everybody!"  And 
a  moment  later  the  house  was  filled  with 
the  sound  of  flying  feet,  low  calls,  and 
merry  shouts. 

It  was  hard  work  for  Tony  to  tear  him- 
self away  at  half-past  four,  just  in  the 
most  exciting  part  of  the  game;  but  he 
did  it  heroically,  and  even  tried  to  per- 
suade Tamzine  to  go  back  when  she 
followed  him.  But  Tamzine' s  fun  always 
ended  when  Tony  was  gone,  so  she  shook 
her  head  and  went  on  with  him  to  the 
church. 

"Besides,"  said  she,  "1  want  to  go  to 
confession  myself.  I  guess  you're  not  the 
only  one  that  needs  to  be  good,  Tony 
Garnett." 

I  "Muzzie  said  she  thought  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  if  I'd  go  to  Communion 
three  times  a  week  now,  if  Father  Osgood 
is  willing.  You  ask  him  if  you  can, 
too,"  whispered  Tony,  as  they  opened 
the  door. 

And  no  one  who  saw  the  radiant  faces 
with  which  the  two  children  turned  home- 
ward later  could  doubt  that  permission 
had  been  granted. 

But  Saturday's  tale  of  misfortunes  has 
not  yet  told.  Denver  and  Martin  were 
hiding  together,  down  in  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  cellar,  behind  the  potato 
sacks.  Chris  was  "it,"  and  Martin  was 
positive  he  had  heard  him  close  the  front 
door,  so  the  two  crept  out  and  tip-toed 
softly  up  to  the  first  landing.  Just  as  they 
reached  it,  Chris  flung  open  the  basement 
door  with  a  shout,  and  then  it  was  a  race 
for  the  goal.  Alas  for  Denver!  Somehow 
her  ankle  twisted  under  her,  and,  instead 
of  following  Martin  triumphantly  to  the 
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top  of  the  stairs,  she  gave  a  Httle  scream 
and  fell  back,  to  roll  the  full  length  of 
the  flight. 

There  Chris  found  her,  holding  the 
treacherous  ankle  and  sobbing  under  her 
breath,  her  lower  lip  caught  between  her 
teeth. 

"Well,  now,  you  did  do  it  that  time, 
didn't  you?"  he  said,  as  he  lifted  her  very 
gently  and  carried  her  back  to  his  mother. 
"Any  more  damages?    Let's  see." 

"I  don't  know  —  I  think  my  ankle 
i.i  smashed  all  to  bits!"  gasped  poor 
Denver,  holding  tight  to  Mother  Garnett's 
friendly  shoulder  and   looking  very  pale. 

"I'm  afraid  it  is  broken,  Chris,"  said 
Mother  Garnett,  when  she  had  turned 
down  the  stocking  and  examined  it. 
"  Ned,  you'd  better  go  for  Dr.  Farley 
light   away." 

Connie  smoothed  out  the  pillow  and 
brought  water  to  bathe  Denver's  forehead; 
Martin  tiptoed  over  and  pulled  the  curtains^ 
to  keep  the  light  from  her  eyes,  and  Chris 
went  to  summon  Grandpa  Moggies. 

"  'Cause  I  want  gran'paw  to  be  here 
when  the  doctor  fixes  it,"  Denver  told 
them  weakly.  "  It  jesi  seems  like  I  couldn't 
keep  from  crying  if  he  didn't  hold  my 
hand." 

Her  white  face  lit  up  with  joy  when 
the  little  grey  man  appeared;  and  he  took 
the  curly,  golden  head  to  his  breast. 
There  he  held  her,  crooning  pet  names 
over  her,  while  the  doctor  set  the  broken 
bones  and  put  the  bandages  in  place. 
"  Gran'paw's  gal !— gran'paw's  spunky  little 
gal!"  he  whispered,  with  the  tears  in  his 
old  eyes. 

Chris  carried  her  home  for  him,  and 
Mother  Garnett  went  with  them  to  help 
make  her  comfortable.  But  Denver  would 
not  trust  her  precious  cookies  to  any  of 
them:    she  clung  to  the  bag  herself. 

"  I  helped  to  make  'em,  gran'paw,  V 
said  she,  with  a  proud  little  smile,  when 
the  two  were  alone  together;  "and  I'm 
going  t^  make  some  for  you  as  soon  as 
I  get  well." 

^(  To  be  continued. ) 


The  Candlefish. 

The  candlefish,  which  is  about  the  size 
of  a  smelt,  is  said  to  be  the  oiliest  fish 
in  the  world.  It  is  so  full  of  fat  that 
it  is  impossible  to  fry  or  to  boil  it, 
because  it  Hterally  melts.  It  is  called 
the  candlefish  because  the  Indians  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  use  it  as  a  lamp,  merely 
drawing  a  piece  of  rush  through  it,  to 
serve  as  a    wick. 

When  in  summer  vast  schools  of  these 
little  fish  approach  the  shore,  they  are 
caught  by  means  of  a  peculiar  tool,  a 
sort  of  monster  rake  or  comb.  This  is 
made  of  pine,  about  seven  feet  long;  it  is 
rounded  at  one  end  for  a  handle,  the 
other  end  being  flat.  On  the  edge,  which 
is  sharpened,  are  set  teeth  six  inches 
in  length,  and  about  an  inch  apart.  The 
Indians  paddle  their  canoe  in  amongst 
the  fish  by  moonlight,  making  as  little 
noise  as  possible;  and  when  in  the  centre 
of  a  school,  suddenly  sweep  this  comb- 
like rake  through  the  thickly  gathered 
fish  and  impale  them  on  the  teeth.  Some- 
times several  fish  will  be  caught  up  on  a 
single  tooth,  and  the  number  of  fish  often 
taken  in  a  single  night  is  astonishing. 

Many  hundredweight  of  these  peculiar 
fish  are  boiled  for  their  oil,  and  many  are 
dried  for  winter  use  as  food.  Although 
they  are  so  very  fat,  the  candlefish  are 
said  to  possess  a  delicious  flavor.  When 
dried,  they  are  fastened  on  skewers  thrust 
through  the  eyes,  and  hung  over  wood 
fires  that  give  out  a  dense  black  smoke. 
When  thoroughly  smoked  and  dried,  they 
are  stowed  away  for  future  use. 


"Chop." 

The  word  "chop"  is  a  good  instance 
of  the  ease  with  which  men  adapt  terms 
to  suit  their  convenience.  In  British 
Africa,  "chop"  means  a  meal;  in  British 
Asia,  it  signifies  an  official  seal,  a  permit, 
a  measure  of  tea  and  other  things;  while 
in  Chinaman's  "pidgeon  English,"  "Chop- 
chop"  stands  for  "Make  haste." 
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— The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  have  prepared, 
and  Mr.  B.  Herder  has  pubUshed,  a  Uttle  pam- 
phlet on  "PoHteness"  for  the  children  of  their 
schools.  It  is  very  simple  and  very  sane  in  its 
precepts,  the  teaching  being  based  on  the  virtue 
of  charity,  without  which  politeness  becomes 
more  hideous  than  all  the  vulgarities  it  pretends 
to  correct. 

— A  gift  of  melodious  versification  has  Ymal 
Oswin,  as  represented  in  "Ballads  and  Legends," 
the  second  volume  of  which  has  lately  reached 
us.  Several  poems  which  originally  a])])cared 
in  these  pages  grace  the  collection.  There  are 
strong  marks  of  many  influences  in  the  writer's 
work,  but  a  fairly  individual  style  is  the  out- 
come. Orphans'  Press,  Rochdale,  Lancashire. 
England. 

— New  penny  publications  of  the  Kiiglish 
C.  T.  S.  include:  "Thomas  Linacre:  vScholar, 
Physician,  Priest,  1460-1524,"  an  addition  to 
the  Catholic  Men  of  Science  Series;  and  "'I'he 
Latest  Phase  of  the  Oxford  Movement,"  by  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Valentine  (a  convert  clergyman  who 
is  studying  for  the  jjriesthood),  in  which  the 
present  position  of  the  advanced  Anglican 
party  is  temperately  examined. 

— Some  hard,  hard  knocks  at  vShakcspearc  are 
found  in  "The  Shakespeare  Myth,"  a  pamjjhlet 
by  Sir  Edwin  Durning-Lawrence,  Bt.  Certain 
of  the  proofs  that  Shakespeare  was  Bacon  are 
"masonic"  in  character,  and  the  cogency  of 
these  only  "the  initiated  will  know."  That 
shuts  out  all  of  us,  good  Hibernians  and  Knights 
of  Columbus,  together  with  a  whole  lot  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Anyway,  Shakespeare  is  not 
a   person:     he   is   a   literature. 

— An  ingenious  method  of  teaching  history  is 
outlined  and  illustrated  in  "An  Experiment  in 
History  Teaching,"  by  Edward  Rockliff,  S.  J. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  The  method  consists 
in  representing  pictorially,  by  means  of  colored 
charts,  the  events  of  history  as  they  chrono- 
logically occur.  That  is,  the  teacher  uses  a 
certain  set  of  symbols — arrows  for  battle,  for 
example, — together  with  certain  simple  objects 
easy  to  draw,  and  by  means  of  these  has  the 
pupil  construct  a  graphic  account  of  the  times. 
To  appreciate  the  system  adequately,  one  must 
read  the  entire  book  wherein  the  details  are 
worked  out.  With  younger  students,  of  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  years,  the  method,  it  is  alleged, 
has  been  used  with  notable  success.  Certainly, 
Father  Rockliff  has  made  a  keen  and  fresh 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  pedagogy;    and. 


whatever    the    merits   of  his   method— regarding 

which    we    are    not    at  all    dubious, — his    zeal 

in    the    noble    work    of  teaching    is    altogether 
admirable. 

— Controversial  in  origin  and  intent,  "The 
Blessed  Eucharist:  Belief  of  the  Early  English 
Church,"  by  the  Most  Rev.  T.  J.  Carr,  D.  D. 
Archbishop  of  Melbourne,  is  a  .i)am])hlet  of 
])ermanent  and  positive  value  in  the  great 
body  of  literature  growing  up  around  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  It  is  a  model  of  ex])osition  and 
argument  in  the  field  of  historical  research. 
PubHshed  by  the  Australian  Catholic  Truth 
vSociety. 

— "The  Story  of  Christopher  Columljus,"  by 
Charles  \V.  Moores,  is  well  told  indeed.  The 
character  of  Columl)us  is  truthfully  and  nobly 
portrayed;  and  if  the  colors  in  which  are 
l)ainted  the  cruelties  of  some  of  his  foHowers 
toward  the  Western  savages  are  somewhat 
hirid,  it  must  be  remembered  these  men  were 
mostly  thrust  upon  Columbus,  sometimes  re- 
leased from  the  prisons  and  made  to  undergo 
the  voyage  as  a  jjart  of  their  sentence  of  ])unish- 
nient.  No  stain  touches  the  great  discoverer's 
name,  nor  that  of  his  noble  patroness,  Isabella 
of  Castile,  Oueen  of  Spain.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&   Co.,   ])ublishers. 

— A  recent  letter  from  Col.  Roosevelt  to  Mr. 
Julian  Harris,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  son  of  "Uncle 
Remus"-  a  characteristic  letter,  exi)ressing  the 
writer's  solicitude  for  the  political  welfare  of 
the  Negroes, — thus  begins: 

In  pursuance  of  our  conversation,  I  write  you  this  letter. 
There  is  a  pccuHar  fitness  in  writing  it  to  the  son  of  the 
man  whose  work  made  all  Americans  his  debtors.  Your 
father  possessed  genius;  and,  moreover,  he  possessed  that 
gentleness  of  soul,  that  broad  and  tender  sympathy  with  his 
fellows,  for  the  lack  of  which  genius  can  not  atone.  His  life 
and  his  work  tended  to  bring  his  fellow-countrymen.  North 
and  South,  into  ever  closer  relations  of  good-will  and  under- 
standing; and  siu-ely  it  should  be  needless  to  say  that  the 
author  of  "Uncle  Remus"  and  of  "Free  Joe  and  the  Rest 
of  the  "World"  felt  a  deep  and  most  kindly  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Negro. 

— "Our  Duty  to  the  Heathen"  is  the  title 
given  by  the  English  branch  of  the  Association 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  P'aith  to  their  report 
of  the  work  of  the  Association  throughout  the 
world.  The  report  makes  a  booklet  of  some 
sixty  pages,  containing  much  matter  of  interest 
apart  from  the  numerous  tables  of  figures  which 
represent  the  income  and  outlay  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's funds.  With  regard  to  those  figures,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Franc 
the  world  last  year  by  subscribi 
$600  000     to     the     mission     fundi 
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States  contributed  over  $260,000;  Canada, 
nearly  $1500;  England  and  Wales,  nearly 
$9000;    and  Ireland,  upward  of  $19,000. 

—"The  Catholic  Church  from  Without,"  a 
publication  of  the  Catholic  Church  Extension 
Society,  by  the  Rev,  James  A.  Carey,  is  an 
interesting  departure  in  the  way  of  Catholic 
apologetic.  Its  aim,  as  the  author  states,  is 
to  prove  "the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church 
from  the  lips  of  her  adversaries."  A  mighty 
array  of  testimony  is  thus  brought  forward 
touching  the  following  points:  The  Church,  the 
Church  and  the  Reformation,  Evil  Effects  of 
the  Reformation,  the  Church  and  Abuses,  the 
Church  and  the  Bible,  Doctrines  of  the  Church, 
the  Church  and  Missions,  the  Church  and  Moral- 
ity. The  idea  is  an  excellent  one;  and  the 
present  little  book  might  well  be  made  the 
nucleus  of  a  work  enlarged  by  wider  reading, 
whether  by  the  author  himself  or  through  the 
efforts  of  interested  colaborers.  It  occurs  to  us, 
for  example,  that  excellent  matter,  not  here 
adduced,  could  be  found  in  "Orthodoxy,"  by 
G.    K.    Chesterton. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  m.ake  room,  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions   will   not   be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers^    prices  generally  include   postage. 

"John  Hungerford  Pollen.     1820 — 1902."     Anne 

Pollen.     $5,    net. 
"The    Mustard    Tree."     O.    R.   Vassall-Phillips, 

C.  SS.  R.    $1.75,  net. 
"Primitive  Catholicism."     Mgr.   Pierre    Batiffol, 

Litt.  D.    $3,50,  net. 
"The  Story  of  Christopher  Columbus."    Charles 

W.  Moores.     75  cts.,  net. 
"The    Catholic    Church    from    Without."     Rev. 

James  Carey.     $5   per  hundred. 
"An  Experiment  in  History  Teaching."    Edward 

Rockliff,  S.  J.    $1,  net. 
"For   Our   Non-Catholic   Friends:    The   Fairest 

Argument."    Rev.  J.  F.  Noll.    $1.15,  cloth; 

35  cts.,  paper. 
"The' Dark  Beyond."    Rev.  John  Haw.    15  cts. 
"The    Story    of    the    Sodality    of    Our    Lady." 

Rev.  Edmund  Lester,  S.  J.    30  cts. 


"The    Reign    of  Jesus."     Blessed   Jean    Eudes. 

$1.25,  net. 
"Christian  Denominations."  Rev.  Vigilius  Krull, 

C.  PP.  S.    50  cts. 
"The  Life  and  Religion  of  Mohammed."    Rev. 

J.  L.  Menezes.    60  cts. 
'Verses  on  Various  Occasions."    Cardinal  New- 
man.   75  cts.,  net. 
'Davidee  Birot."    Ren^  Bazin.    $1.35. 
'A  Book  of  the   Love  of  Mary."     Freda   Mary 

Groves.     85  cts. 
'The  Good  Shepherd  and   His  Little   Lambs." 

Mrs.  Hermann  Bosch.    75  cts. 
'Saint    Joseph    of    Leonessa."      Fr.     Anthony 

Brennan,  O.  S.  F.  C.    50  cts. 
'The     Litany    of    the    Sacred     Heart."      Rev. 

Joseph  McDonnell,  S.  J.    $1.25. 
'The  Pilgrim's  Guide  to  Lourdes."    Rev.  G.  H. 

Cobb.    40  cts. 
'From     a     Garden     Jungle."      An     Underpaid 

Secretary.     50  cts. 
'On    Piety."     Very    Rev.   J.    Guibert.      50   cts. 
'The  Humanity  of  Jesus."    Vr.  Moritz  Meschler, 

S.  J.     75  cts.,  net. 
'The  Mystery  of  Naples."    Edward  P.  Graham. 

$1.50. 
'A  Living  Wage."    Rev.  J.  A.  Ryan.    50  cts.,  net. 
'Simple    Instructions   on   the   Holy   Eucharist." 

Very  Rev.  George  Howe.     $1.25. 
Bible  Stories  for  Catholic  Children."     Anne  F. 

Wedd— F.  Elphick.    $1.20. 
'  Brevior  Synopsis  Theologiae  Moralis  et  Pasto- 

ralis."    Tanquerey — Quevastre.    $1.50,  net. 
Epitome  e  Graduali  Romano."     $1.50. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them-  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  Ludden,  Bishop  of  Syracuse; 
Rev.  Louis  Van  Stralen,  of  the  diocese  of 
Detroit;  and  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Connery, 
diocese  of  Buffalo. 

Sister  M.  Teresa,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph; 
and  Sister  M.  Rufina,  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Mr.  Norman  A.  McDonald,  Mr.  John  Wilbrot, 
Mrs.  Antoni  Lyck,  Mrs.  M.  Carroll,  Mr.  Henry 
Bremehr,  Mr.  John  Haley,  Mr.  H.  A.  Elms,  Miss 
Margaret  Doran,  Mr.  Charles  Stegmann,  Mrs. 
John  McNamara,  Mr.  Frederick  Thomas,  Mr. 
William  Shelley,  Mrs.  Denis  Sullivan,  Mr.  Daniel 
Fischer,  Jr.,  Mr.  Charles  Kline,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Franciscus,  Mrs.  Bridget  Ahern,  Mr.  Augustus 
Kyler,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Nahler. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH   ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL   ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE, 
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House  of  Gold. 

BY    H.   C.   MCIvEAN. 

^HOU  art  the  Woman  rich  and  rare 

In  graces  manifold, — ■ 
The  Maid  immaculately  fair, 

Wrought  all  in  purest  gold. 

Thou  art  the  Palace  without  sin, 

And  beauteous  to  behold; 
The  Son  of  God  once  dwelled  within 

Thee,  precious  House  of  Gold. 
And  when  I  think  that  mine  own  heart 

The  same  great  God  may  hold, 
I  beg   thee  keep  its  every  i)art 

Fair  as  thine,  House  of  Gold ! 


The  Evil  of  Religious  Indifferentism. 


BY    J.   GODFREY    RAUPKRT. 


T  seems  to  me  that  in  any  list 
of  the  forces  which  are  calculated 
r^^  to  obstruct  the  Church's  progress 
^^;^^'  in  the  modern  age,  the  steadily 
growing  indifference  of  the  world  to  the 
claims  of  revealed  religion  must  hold  a 
prominent  place.  We  can  reason  with 
the  man  who  has  a  sense  that  he  needs 
something  and  who  is  willing  to  believe 
the  truth  if  he  can  discover  it.  We  can 
argue  with  the  man  who  holds  some 
fragment  of  truth  but  who  is  ready  to 
admit  that  that  fragment  does  not  quite 
satisfy  him,  since,  detached  from  the 
whole,  it  proves  itself  to  be  of  little  service 
to  him.  We  can  help  the  man  who  is 
stumbling  about  in  the  maze  of  religious 


error  and  contradiction,  and  who  is 
anxious  to  be  extricated  and  to  be  guided 
into  the  sunlight.  What  can  the  Church 
do  with  and  for  the  man  from  whose 
heart  and  mind  the  sense  of  need  has 
disappeared,  and  who  has  settled  down 
to  an  utter  complacent  indifference  about 
the  whole  matter? 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  there 
are  really  persons  of  the  latter  type,  and 
whether  the  indifference  spoken  of  is 
not  assumed  rather  than  real,  since  man 
is  admittedly  a  religious  being  and  can 
not  disregard  the  higher  problems  of  life 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  While  firmly 
holding  the  latter  truth,  I  am,  neverthe- 
less, persuaded  that,  for  the  time  being, 
indifference  is  overshadowing  all  these 
natural  promptings,  and  that  this  indif- 
ference— a  kind  of  soul-paralysis — is  the 
strongest  force  which  the  Church  will  be 
called  upon  to  contend  against  in  the 
immediate  future.  It  is  a  sufficiently 
formidable  adversary  now,  as  our  priests 
know  only  too  well. 

The  voice  of  God  in  the  human  heart 
no  doubt  speaks  earnestly  and  long,^in 
the  circumstances  of  life,  its  sorrows  and 
failures  and  disappointments;  in  that 
sense  of  need,  of  something  left  undone 
and  neglected;  in  a  sort  of  intermittent 
consciousness  of  sin;  in  possibly  an  occa- 
sional loud  trumpet  call  to  repentance. 
But,  if  the  voice  be  persistently  and 
systematically  unheeded  and  ignored,  there 
comes  a  time  when  it  ceases  to  speak,  when 
indifference  and  callousness  take  possession 
of  the  soul,  and  when  all  becomes  silent 
and  still  in  the  temple  of  God. 
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And  there  is  surely  not  a  more  sadden- 
ing and  moving  sight  in  the  world  than 
that  presented  by  beings  destined  for 
eternal  life,  in  whose  souls  death  and 
decay  are  doing  their  work.  It  is  a  sight 
to  make  the  angels  weep.  It  is  not  unlike 
the  picture  presented  by  the  man  who 
outwardly  appears  in  fair  health,  is 
actively  engaged  in  some  business  or  pro- 
fession, is  amiable  and  pleasant  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  fellows,  perhaps  help- 
ing forward  the  world's  temporal  progress 
and  well-being,  but  in  whom  a  deadly 
cancer  is  steadily  undermining  his  very 
life  and  vitality;  who  is  by  slow,  although 
possibly  imperceptible,  stages  being  hur- 
ried on  to  destruction;  who  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  dead  and  doomed  man. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  the  modern  world 
realize  the  possibility  of  this  process.  There 
is  about  the  thought  itself  something 
extreme  and  almost  sensational.  There 
is  a  natural  shrinking  of  the  mind  from 
its  full  and  serious  contemplation.  And 
yet,  if  Christianity  be  true;  if  the  human 
soul,  in  order  to  be  saved,  must,  by  God- 
appointed  means,  seek  union  with  Him 
in  the  present  life;  if  the  Cross  of  Christ 
be  the  only  way  of  effecting  that  union, 
what  other  alternative  remains  to  us?  In 
what  other  light  can  we  regard  the  matter? 
Religious  indifference  is,  then,  most  cer- 
tainly the  deadly  cancer  of  the  soul,  for 
the  cure  of  which  we  possess  no  natural 
remedy. 

What,  we  may  ask,  are  the  chief  causes 
of  this  religious  indifference?  The  first  is, 
I  think,  the  growing  materialism  of  life. 
All  human  ingenuity  is  increasingly  direct- 
ing itself  to  the  creation  of  temporal  con- 
veniences and  improvements.  The  question 
of  the  body  and  the  bodily  life  —  food, 
clothes,  house,  and  family  and  domestic 
environment,  of  the  utmost  possible 
amount  of  ease  and  leisure — is  so  exclu- 
sively occupying  the  mind  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sour  is  systematically  pushed 
into  the  background,  until  there  comes  a 
time  when  it  practically  ceases  to  exist 
or  at  best  assumes  the  most  vague  and 


shado^vy  form.  In  the  pressing  claim  of 
the  secondary  aims  of  life,  the  primary 
and  true  aim  is  lost  sight  of,  and  quite 
imperceptibly  there  comes  a  sense  or  feel- 
ing that  it  may  be  safely  disregarded, 
since  so  vast  a  proportion  of  mankind 
are  evidently  quite  happy  and  content  in 
disregarding  it.  There  is  no  necessary 
hostility  to  religion,  no  desire  to  dispute 
its  value  and  usefulness;  there  may  even 
be  an  intention  to  consider  its  claims 
seriously  some  day.  But  meanwhile  there 
is  indifference  and  apathy;  the  soul  is 
allowed  to  go  to  sleep,  and  Christ  and 
His  claim  upon  the  soul,  His  redemptive 
work,  become  mere  meaningless  phrases. 
The  sleep  of  death  falls  upon  the  soul; 
and  from  that  sleep  there  seems,  in  many 
instances,  to  be  no  awakening. 

Another  cause  of  religious  indifference 
is,  I  think,  that  state  of  mental  dissipa- 
tion and  disorder  which  is  produced  by 
the  modern  habits  of  desultory  reading. 
I  am  not  now  thinking  of  that  cataract 
of  immoral  and  debasing  literature  which 
is  being  absorbed  by  thousands  of  weary 
and  jaded  minds  day  by  day.  Everybody 
knows  how  effectually  this  destroys  the 
very  fibres  of  the  moral  life.  I  am  rather 
thinking  of  a  certain  habit  of  the  mind, 
created  by  an  excessive  indulgence  in 
the  reading  of  light  and  superficial  liter- 
ature, which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic 
of  the  modern  man.  Whether  we  travel 
on  the  underground  or  by  motor  omnibus, 
whether  we  enter  a  railway-station  waiting 
room  or  a  restaurant,  or  pay  an  afternoon 
call, — old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  all 
alike,  are  reading  something  —  a  news- 
paper or  magazine,  a  Hght  novel;  seldom — 
very  seldom  —  do  we  come  upon  the 
person  who  is  intent  upon  some  serious 
book,  demanding  the  mind's  energy  and 
attention.  And  almost  all  this  literature 
presents  the  indifferent  and  superficial 
side  of  life,  what  brainless  men  and 
women  will  do  or  not  do  under  given 
conditions,  and  how  effectually  they 
manage  to  evade  all  the  serious  issues 
and  considerations  of  life. 
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It  may  be  asserted  that  all  this  is  done 
with  a  desire  to  rest  the  mind  from  the 
strain  of  business  or  professional  respon- 
sibility, or  to  amuse  and  entertain.  But 
the  integrity  of  the  motive  does  not 
diminish  the  disastrous  effects  which  this 
practice  produces  upon  the  character  and 
moral  life.  It  creates  a  certain  habit  and 
state  of  mind  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  renders  the  mind  incapable  of 
entertaining  serious  thoughts  and  of 
addressing  itself  to  life's  graver  problems. 
An  unnatural  and  unwholesome  mental 
atmosphere  is  produced,  in  which  the  sen- 
sitive plants  of  religious  need  and  desire 
can  not  grow  up  and  lind  nourishment, 
and  in  which,  as  a  consequence,  they  die 
out  and  perish.  The  mind,  grown  accus- 
tomed to  literary  sweets,  not  only  decHnes 
the  more  solid  and  nourishing  food,  but 
loses  the  power  of  assimilating  it  when 
it  is  offered.  It  becomes  as  jaded  and 
apathetic  as  it  is  apt  to  become  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol  or  narcotics,  and 
it  recovers  its  \'igor  only  when  new  doses 
of    the    enervating    stuff    are    introduced. 

What  observant  man  has  failed  to 
notice  the  eager  haste  with  which  re- 
spectable and  gray-headed  men,  as  well  as 
young  men  and  young  women,  w^ill  rush 
to  the  bookstalls  when  some  spicy  divorce 
case  is  in  progress,  or  some  murderer's 
.sexual  career  is  being  laid  bare!  It  is  a 
known  fact  that,  in  order  to  insure  the 
success  of  a  play  or  the  sale  of  a  book, 
it  is  only  necessary  that  the  censor 
should  have  scruples  respecting  the  former, 
and  the  better-class  review^s  condemn  the 
latter.  In  America  the  trick  of  suggesting 
the  possibility  of  such  condemnation  is 
barefacedly  resorted  to  in  order  to  insure 
financial  success;  and  even  a  religious 
book  may  count  upon  a  vast  number  of 
readers  if  there  is  a  suggestion  only  of 
its  being  unorthodox  and,  in  the  case  of 
a  Catholic  book,  of  its  being  possibly  put 
on  the  Index. 

Can  any  person  measure  the  far- 
reaching  effects,  both  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, of  this  kind  of  thing?   We  condemn 


and  imprison  the  man  who  undermines 
the  moral  life  of  a  woman  and  who 
ultimately  leads  her  to  ruin  and  crime. 
It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  there  is  no 
legislation  which  makes  it  possible  to 
imprison  those  who  commit  these  far 
greater  literary  crimes,  destroying  char- 
acter, and,  by  slow  but  certain  stages, 
hindering  mankind  from  the  pursuit  of 
its  true  end  and  from  the  attainment  of 
its  true  happiness. 

Modern  psychological  research  has 
shown  us  very  clearly  how  this  literary 
poison  is  apt  to  work,  and  in  what  manner 
the  disastrous  moral  effect  is  produced. 
It  seems  fairly  certain  that  nothing  that 
a  man  has  heard  or  read  is  ever  wholly 
effaced  from  the  tablets  of  the  mind.  The 
normal  memory  may  not  be  able  to  recall 
it,  but  the  impression  received  remains 
in  the  mind.  By  the  law  of  the  association 
of  ideas,  it  produces  other  impressions, 
which  lead  in  their  turn  to  desires  and 
images  and  temptations,  and,  in  the  course 
of  time,  to  a  fixed  disposition  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  mind.  The  entire  character 
and  tone  of  mind  thus  become  imper- 
ceptibly affected,  and  are  form.ed  in 
accordance  with  the  kind  of  impressions 
which  have  been  created. 

We  thus  come  to  understand  how  it 
happens  that  the  outwardly  respectable 
and  even  venerable-looking  man,  the 
good  father  and  prominent  and  loyal 
citizen,  may  suhliminally  be  a  great  rascal 
full  of  debasing  and  dishonorable  schemes 
and  desires,  and  quite  capable,  under 
given  conditions,  of  acting  diametrically 
contrary  to  all  his  outward  profession. 
We  come  to  understand  much  that  is  so 
puzzling  and  perplexing  in  the  moral  life 
of  the  world  of  our  day. 

But  we  also  come  to  understand  by 
what  processes  indifference  to  the  claims 
of  religion  lays  hold  upon  the  soul.  It  is 
in  this  inner  life  of  the  soul  that  God 
works;  and,  in  the  natural  man.  He  works 
by  natural  means  —  by  the  very  elements, 
as  it  were,  which  constitute  that  inner 
life.  There  are  passing  desires  which  move 
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the  soul  in  the  Godward  direction.  There 
are  momentary  ghmpses  of  a  higher  Ufe 
and  of  higher  possibility.  There  is  the 
sense  of  sin,  of  a  deep  moral  need;  of 
the  impossibility  of  ultimately  finding  joy 
and  peace  in  life  without  facing  its  deeper 
problems,  without  repenting  of  sin  and 
cultivating  virtue,  and,  in  some  measure, 
attuning  the  soul  to  the  higher  spiritual 
order.  These  impressions  in  our  fallen 
nature  are  brief  and  fleeting.  They  never 
stay  very  long.  They  are  apt  to  cease 
entirely  if  there  be  no  response,  no  material 
at  all  to  which  they  can  attach  themselves 
and  upon  which  they  can  work. 

Now,  how  can  they  find  support  and 
assistance  in  a  mind  which  has  no 
material  in  the  least  degree,  corresponding 
with  these  movements,  which  is  choked 
up  with  the  weeds  of  debasing  and  antag- 
onistic thought,  and  in  which  prevails  an 
atmosphere  which  is  calculated  to  efface 
and  discredit  and  destroy  them?  God, 
as  all  experience  shows,  never  compels 
man  in  the  spiritual  direction:  the  will 
remains  free.  He  works  sacramentally  by 
ordinary  human  means,  and  always  and 
everywhere  calls  for  man's  intelHgent 
response  and  co-operation.  And  how  can 
there  be  even  a  faint  response  if  the  mind 
is  stored  with  negative  impressions,  and 
has  lost  the  very  power  of  perceiving  and 
believing  in  the  reality  of  J  the  divine 
promptings?  Is  it  not  bound,  however 
high  its  degree  of  development  in  other 
respects,  to  cease  to  perceive  these 
promptings,  and  to  fall  into  a  condition 
of  indifference  and  of  spiritual  death? 
It  is  clearly  a  subtle  spiritual  law  which 
is  at  work;  and  this  law  would  seem  to 
be  as  unerring  in  the  spiritual  order  as 
any  natural  law  is  in  the  natural  order. 
"  How  shall  we  escape,"  writes  the  Apostle, 
"if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation?"* 

This  growing  indifference  clearly  is  one 
of  the  most  formidable  forces  which  the 
Church  is  called  upon  to  face  in  our  day. 
And  the  question  which  not  only  her 
priests  but  the  ministers  of  all  Christian 
*  Heb.,  ii,  3. 


organizations  are  asking  themselves  is: 
How  is  it  to  be  combated?  I  have  had 
many  an  interesting  talk  on  this  subject 
with  thoughtful  priests  and  laymen  who 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  grave  and  growing 
danger.  I  have  myself  reflected  on  it 
much  and  long. 

But  I  doubt  whether  the  methods  gen- 
erally proposed  will  really  prove  effective. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  some  instances 
and  in  some  countries  the  evil  has  gone 
too  far,  and  that  things  must  become  much 
worse  before  they  can  possibly  be  better. 
The  Christless  world  must  realize  yet 
more  fully  what  life  really  is,  or  what  it 
may  become,  without  a  rehgious  ideal 
to  sustain  its  moral  endeavors  and  to 
give  it  the  right  and  true  direction.  It 
must  increasingly  discern  the  debasing 
effects  of  religious  indifference  in  the 
public  and  family  life.  The  general  moral 
disorder  under  which  so  many  nations  are 
suffering  must  become  still  greater  and 
more  pronounced.  There  must  be  a  fuller 
and  more  universal  recognition  of  the 
inadequacy  and  fallacy  of  all  merely 
human  means  employed  for  the  renova- 
tion and  reconstitution  of  society.  The 
modern  man,  perverted  as  his  moral  sense 
so  often  is  by  the  pride  of  intellect  and 
of  life,  by  the  lust  after  wealth  and  self- 
indulgence,  and  by  the  restless  and  ignoble 
striving  after  temporal  achievement,  must 
fall  much  deeper  before  he  can  begin  to 
rise.  He  must  be  brought  to  admit  and 
fully  to  realize  that  he  is  living  on  a  dung- 
hill before  we  can  expect  him  to  seek  for 
ways  and  means  of  escape  from  it  into  a 
purer  atmosphere. 

The  Church  will,  of  course,  continue 
on  her  mission  with  calm  dignity,  and 
undisturbed  by  the  hostile  forces  which 
are  surging  around  her.  She  has  faced 
problems  and  difficulties  far  greater  than 
any  of  those  which  the  twentieth  century 
presents.  She  will  continue  to  preach  the 
Gospel  as  it  was  committed  to  her  keeping, 
without  change  or  modification,  and 
unconcerned  whether  men  will  listen  and 
obey  or  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  her  warning 
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call.  And  she  will  from  time  to  time 
devise  and  employ  special  and  extraor- 
dinary means  calculated  to  awaken  those 
in  whom  the  paralyzing  influences  of 
modern  life  have  stifled  the  voice  of 
conscience,  and  destroyed  the  sense  of 
higher  duties  and  responsibilities. 

But  I  can  not  help  feeling  that,  in 
view  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  any  such  unusual  effort  should  he 
made  in  the  Godward  direction  rather 
than  in  the  manward, — should  take  the 
form  of  fervent  intercessory  prayer  to 
God,  of  personal  holy  living  and  thinking, 
and  of  real  sacrifice  and  mortilication. 
In  our  time,  talk  on  religious  subjects, 
even  though  it  be  of  the  most  persuasive 
and  cunning  kind,  has  become  too  cheap 
and  commonplace  to  influence  men  in 
any  marked  and  permanent  degree.  Special 
sermons  by  popular  preachers  are  apt  to 
be  sought  after  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
encing intellectual  or  moral  thrills  rather 
than  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  truth 
and  becoming  a  learner  in  the  school  of 
Christ.  They  are  largely  frequented  by 
pious  habitues,  who  delight  in  being  again 
and  again  assured  of  their  spiritual  safety 
and  of  the  correctness  of  their  religious 
belief.  They  scarcely  ever  reach  or  vitally 
influence  that  great  class  of  modern 
heathens  whom  I  have  in  mind.  The  ears 
of  the  multitude  of  this  Christian  land 
have  grown  accustomed  to  these  special 
efforts  and  trumpet-calls,  and  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  move  the  heart  in  anything 
like  the  same  degree  in  which  the  simple 
but  fervent  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
moved  the  pagan  world  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  That  world  had  at  length  come 
to  understand  its  needs;  it  had  a  sense 
of  sin  and  a  spiritual  hunger;  and  that 
preaching  was  done  by  men  whose  life 
of  suffering  and  sacrifice  was  a  witness 
that  they  had  gladly  surrendered  all  things 
in  order  that  they  might  "win  Christ," 

When  one  really  thinks  the  matter 
out,  and  considers  it  independently  of 
accepted  and  conventional  ideas,  is  one 
not  forced   to   the   conclusion   that  those 


who  have  known  the  divine  philosophy 
of  the  Cross  but  who  have  rejected  it  are 
really  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  those 
to  whom  it  was  made  known  for  the  first 
time?  These  latter,  it  is  true,  worshipped 
false  gods  or  even  "the  unknown  God";  ">' 
but  they  had  the  sense  of  a  deep  need; 
they  had  a  kind  of  heart-preparedness 
which  disposed  them  favorably  toward 
the  reception  of  the  Gospel. 

The  modern  indifferent  man  has  man- 
aged to  get  rid  of  this  sense  of  need,  or 
he  explains  it  away  by  some  scientific 
shil)boleth;  and  he  worships  no  God  at 
all  -unless,  indeed,  it  be  that  most  fearful 
of  all  deities,  the  god  within.  He  has  in 
this  respect,  in  spite  of  all  his  intellectual 
achievements,  sunk  deeper  far  than  the 
heathen  and  even  the  cannibal.  And  what 
will  awaken  him  from  such  a  lethargy  as 
this  if  it  be  not  God  Himself?  What  is 
there  in  the  order  of  created  things  that 
could  effect  this?  Solemnly  striking  are 
those  words  of  the  Apostle  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  God-estranged  people  of  our 
day:  "It  is  impossible  for  those  who  were 
once  enlightened — have  tasted  also  the 
heavenly  gifts,  and  were  made  partakers 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  have,  moreover,  tasted 
the  good  word  of  God  and  the  power 
of  the  world  to  come,  and  are  fallen 
away — to  be  renewed  again  to  repentance, 
crucifying  again  to  themselves  the  Son  of 
God  and  making  a  mockery  of  Him."t 

What  was  it  that  produced  the  most 
profound  spiritual  impression  upon  mate- 
rialistic France  scarcely  half  a  century 
ago  and  brought  men  to  their  senses? 
It  was  not  some  modern  Tertullian,  who 
understood  the  art  of  turning  phrases  or 
of  discovering  new  and  hidden  meanings 
in  familiar  and  time-worn  sayings.  It 
was  not  the  Schoolman  who  brought  all 
the  heavy  artillery  of  his  learning  to  bear 
upon  the  Gospel  truth.  It  was  a  humble 
cure,  in  an  unknown  and  obscure  village — 
a  man  of  mean  appearance  and  of  meaner 
education,  whose  only  armory  was  prayer 
and    self-sacrifice    and    mortification    and 


*  Acts,  xvil,  23. 
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the  love  of  souls,  —  it  was  this  kind  of 
man  who  accomplished  this  thing.  Like 
his  Divine  Master,  he  pleaded  incessantly 
with  God,  and  literally  gave  his  life  for 
his  fellows;  thereby  drawing  forth  the 
divine  energy  and  co-operation,  and  bring- 
ing the  wisest  men  of  the  day  to  his  feet, 
captives  to  the  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  in  our  own 
time  all  special  Christian  effort,  if  it  is 
to  be  really  fruitful,  must  take  a  similar 
form:  it  must  energize  itself  in  the  God- 
ward  direction.  Ours  is  the  dispensation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  it  is  for  us  to 
implore  Him,  unitedly  and  persistently, 
to  revisit  the  earth  and  the  souls  of  men, 
and  once  more  to  "convince  the  world 
of  sin  and  of  justice  and  of  judgment." 
We  must  mortify  ourselves,  and  put  more 
confidence  in  prayer  and  self-sacrifice 
than  in  elaborate  external  machinery 
and  organization.  These  latter,  good  and 
necessary  no  doubt  in  themselves,  are 
but  too  apt  to  cause  one  to  forget  that, 
in  God's  divine  scheme  of  Redemption, 
God  is  all  and  man  is  little  or  nothing  at 
all,  and  that  without  Him  we  can  literally 
do  nothing.  Few  thoughtful  men  would 
be  foolish  enough  to  depreciate  any  earnest 
effort  of  our  day  to  win  the  estranged 
hearts  of  men  back  to  God;  but  really 
serious  reflection  upon  the  grave  problems 
which  the  present  state  of  things  presents 
must  necessarily  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  reconversion  of  the  world  to  Christ  is 
probably  best  advanced  by  the  prayers  and 
self-immolation  of  consecrated  men  and 
women  in  the  hidden  places  of  the  world. 

I  remember  expressing  these  ideas  to 
a  saintly  old  Franciscan  Father  in  San 
Francisco,  who  himself  lived  a  very  active 
life,  but  who  had  evidently  come  to  con- 
clusions similar  to  my  own.  He  thought 
that  much  of  the  Church's  energy  in  our 
days  was  being  misdirected,  and  that  it 
was  just  possible  that  God  was  teaching 
us  a  very  great  and  solemn  lesson.  This 
priest  was  the  confessor  to  a  Carmelite 
convent,  and  he  took  me  there  one  day 
for  a  talk  with  the  Reverend  Mother,  who, 


he  said,  was  a  woman  of  great  practical 
wisdom  and  spiritual  insight.  My  thoughts 
have  often  gone  back  to  this  interesting 
interview,  and  I  have  pondered  deeply 
on  the  things  which  thi^  remarkable 
woman  said  to  me.  I  never  saw  her  face: 
I  only  heard  her  voice,  speaking  to  me 
from  behind  a  grating  covered  by  a  thick 
curtain.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  like 
a  voice  speaking  from  another  world,  so 
clear  and  incisive  were  the  thoughts  ex- 
prCvSsed,  and  so  full  was  the  conviction 
which  spoke  through  them. 

"The  world  has  lost  God,"  she  said, 
"through  its  pride,  its  indifference  and 
self-love;  through  the  easy  carelessness 
of  His  instruments,  by  which  He  must 
often  find  it  impossible  to  work.  The  salt 
has  lost  its  savor,  and  there  is  nothing 
wherewith  to  salt  it.  Nothing  in  the 
natural  order,  or  that  human  ingenuity 
can  invent,  can  bring  the  world  back  to 
God.  Ardent  prayer  and  penance  and  mor- 
tification alone  can  do  it.  We  Christians 
must  once  more  offer  ourselves  'living 
sacrifices  unto  God,'  and  thus  actively 
plead  and  intercede  for  our  brethren.  The 
Church  must  with  one  accord  invoke  the 
aid  and  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
alone  can  re-create  in  the  hearts  of  men 
the  desire  for  God  and  for  the  salvation 
of  the  soul.  We  are  daily  praying  for  this 
consummation,  and  offering  our  lives  a 
sacrifice  to  God.  Will  you  pray  with  us 
that  His  kingdom  may  come?" 

I  have  never  forgotten  these  words 
spoken  as  they  were  with  an  intense 
conviction,  and  coming  from  one  who 
evidently  knew  the  world  and  the  human 
heart,  and  who  was  only  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  arguments  which 
"the  practical  common-sense"  of  the  day 
was  apt  to  advance  against  such  a  view 
of  the  matter.  I  have  thought  much  and 
long  about  it,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
this  woman  is  right.  It  is  clearly  by  these 
means  alone  that  the  Church  is  likely  to 
rouse  the  modern  world  from  that  lethargic 
sleep  which  has  fallen  upon  the  souls 
of  men. 
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The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 

BY    ANNA    T.   SADLlER. 

IX. 

R.  LOUIS  WIIvMOT  had  chosen 
his  dwelhng  in  the  East  End, 
rather  with  a  view  to  professional 
profit  than  to  desirabihty  of  loca- 
tion. The  block  in  which  stood  that 
modest  brick  edifice  was  quiet  enough, 
and  free  from  objectionable  features.  But 
close  at  hand,  on  Second  Avenue,  noise 
and  overcrowding  and  squalor  ran  riot. 
It  was,  however,  from  that  pandemonium 
that  he  hoped  to  gain  himself  a  livelihood, 
independent  of  anything  that  should  come 
from  the  gray-walled  and  blue-shaded 
emporium.  And,  that  moderate  ambition 
having  been  satisfied,  he  craved  much 
more.  Like  vSebastian,  he  had  aspirations. 
He  wanted  to  become  known  as  a  skilful 
physician,  at  first  of  a  metropolitan 
fame,  which  should  afterward  become 
cosmopolitan  and  even  international.  He 
had  become  interested,  too,  in  some 
of  those  cases  which  his  professional 
acumen  had  restored  to  vigor,  had  cured 
of  disease,  or  had  brought  back  to  normal 
conditions  after  an  accident.  He  listened, 
with  an  interest  that  was  by  no  means 
entirely  feigned,  to  life  stories,  expressed 
in  Yiddish,  in  the  rich  brogue  of  Cork 
or  Kerry,  in  English  that  was  charged 
with  Teutonic,  or  softened  into  melody  by 
Tuscan  or  Neapolitan  tongue. 

His  heart  and  soul  were  in  his  profes- 
sion, arid  its  calls  upon  him  became  more 
persistent  as  his  reputation  increased. 
Moreover  his  leisure  was  largely  spent 
in  making  experiments  in  his  laboratory, 
or  plunging  deep  into  scientific  treatises, 
and  testing  new  theories.  For  all  this 
he  required  solitude,  so  that,  even  apart 
from  the  exigencies  of  his  practice,  he 
could  n€ver  have  remained  at  home.  Nor 
was  he  of  the  temper  to  endure  patiently, 
as  Sebastian  had  done  and  was  still  doing, 
the  various  elements  of  discord  that 
entered   into   the   home. 


As  his  housekeeper,  Louis  had  Mrs. 
Rosanna  Mullin,  who  had  also  been  his 
nurse.  "She's  the  dynamo  of  my  estab- 
lishment," he  used  to  say.  "She  keeps 
everything  going."  She  certainly  left 
nothing  undone  that  could  ensure  the 
young  man's  well-being;  and  she  gave  to 
that  dwelling,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  dreary,  an  air  of  comfort  and  geniality 
that  was  instantly  perceptible.  She  had 
come  into  the  Wilmot  family  when  Louis 
was  a  baby,  and  him  she  consequently 
idolized;  extending  her  affections  also  to 
vSebastian  and  Margie,  but  refusing  to 
make  them  retroactive;  so  that  she  always 
spoke  with  a  certain  note  of  disparage- 
ment in  her  voice  about  Alfred  and 
"them  others  that  are  dead."  By  this 
latter  allusion  she  meant  a  little  brother 
and  sister  who  had  folded  their  wings 
early  and  taken  a  short  flight  to  paradise. 

Whatever  height  of  virtue  or  of  excel- 
lence these  might  have  attained  was  as 
nothing  to  Rosanna.  It  was  enough  that 
they  belonged  to  that  m3^stic  past  when 
she  was  not  in  charge  at  the  Wilmots'. 
And  whatever  defects  were  to  be  found 
in  Alfred — his  want  of  what  she  called 
energy,  and  even  his  marrying  "a  poor 
wisp  of  a  thing," — were  credited  by  her 
to  his  misfortune  in  having  seen  the  light 
"before  her  time."  vShe  had  her  own 
theories  about  the  bringing  up  of  children; 
and  such  good  ones  they  were  that  they 
had  tended  to  neutralize  in  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  some  of  the  vicious 
defects  in  their  early  training.  It  almost 
seemed,  however,  as  if  she  exaggerated 
her  own  influence,  and  ascribed  thereto 
Louis'  success  in  his  profession,  and 
Sebastian's  still  more  notable  prominence 
in  the  mercantile  world. 

So  far  as  all  household  details  were 
concerned,  she  ruled  Louis*  house  with 
an  absolute  sway.  As  regarded  himself, 
however,  her  rule  was  all  h»ney  and  sugar. 
To  her  he  was  as  much  "  Nanna's  darlin' 
boy"  as  he  had  been  when  she  dandled 
him  on  her  knees.  In  her  thoughts, 
Sebastian    and    Margie    were    always    the 
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"wee  ones,"  and  affectionately  welcomed 
as  if  they  had  come — as  a  half-score  of 
years  previously  they  might  have  done — 
to  play  with  their  brother. 

"  My  mother  is  coming  to  dinner  this 
evening,"  Louis  announced  to  his  house- 
keeper one  morning,  as  he  was  preparing 
to  set  out  in  his  motor  for  a  round  of 
professional  visits. 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Rosanna,  who 
was  always  hospitably  inclined.  "  It's  not 
very  often  she  comes." 

Her  tone,  though  assenting,  was  cool. 
She  had  never  been  very  enthusiastic 
regarding  her  late  mistress.  There  had 
been  points  on  which  their  views  clashed, 
so  that  when  they  were  in  the  house 
together,  there  were  whole  weeks  at  a 
time  when  it  was  armed  neutrality.  Both 
sides,  however,  strove  to  endure,  for  the 
sake  of  the  children.  Yet  Rosanna  had 
strong  notions  as  to  the  fitness  of  things, 
and  knew  that  it  behooved  Mr.  Louis  to 
offer  hospitality  to  his  maternal  parent; 
also  she  took  pride  in  the  "fine,  portly 
Madam"  who  had  presided  over  the 
Wilmot  mansion;  and  she  often  expressed 
admiration  for  Margie's  "pretty  red  cheeks 
like  your  Mamma's  there," — to  the  dis- 
paragement of  Mrs.  Alfred,  who  'looked  as 
if  a  puff  of  wind  would  blow  her  away.' 
In  fact,  the  dame  could  be  caustic  enough 
in  her  criticisms  except  for  those  she 
loved,  and  these  latter  she  was  inclined 
to  praise  inordinately. 

"Won't  the  childer — I  mean  Mr.  Sebas- 
tian and  Miss  Margie — be  comin',  too?" 
she  asked  of  Louis. 

"Not  this  evening,"  he  answered.  "Mr. 
Sebastian  is  far  too  busy.  And,  besides, 
I  don't  want  to  overtax  you,  Rosanna; 
for  Mr.  Alfred  will  be  coming." 

"And  the  Madam,  I  suppose?"  queried 
Rosanna,  with  a  distinctly  acid  tone  in 
her  voice. 

"Of  course,  of  course  1"  said  Louis. 
"  If  one  comes,  so  will  the  other.  But 
Mr.  Alfred  could  not  be  sure  because  his 
wife  is  out." 

"Oh,    wirra,    wirra,"    cried    Rosanna, 


"what  were  they  thinkin'  of  at  all  that 
brought  him  up  and  left  him  with  no  mind 
of  his  own?"  She  cast  up  her  eyes  to  the 
ceiling,  as  though  she  were  addressing 
some  invisible  presence. 

Louis,   suppressing  a  smile,   continued: 

"  If  my  brother  rings  up  while  I'm 
gone,  just  say  it  will  be  all  right.  I  leave 
everything  to  you,  Rosanna." 

"//  Mr.  Alfred  is  allowed  to  accept  his 
own  brother's  invitation!"  said  Rosanna. 
"Well,  I'll  just  say  that  you'll  be  happy 
to  see  them.  And  as  for  the  dinner,  they'll 
have  eaten  worse  in  their  day." 

"And  few  better,"  said  Louis,  descend- 
ing to  cajolery. 

"  My  heart's  just  broke  about  Mr.  Sebas- 
tian," continued  Rosanna,  "he's  lookin' 
that  pale  and  thin." 

"  It  is  the  natural  result  of  the  over- 
work he  has  been  doing.  I  have  ordered 
him — professionally,  of  course, — to  take  a 
rest.    He'll  be  all  right  after  that." 

But  Rosanna  shook  her  head  and 
heaved  a  sigh. 

"I'm  afraid  he's  being  harassed  and 
worried,"  she  said,  "and  that's  worse 
nor  any  work.  But  the  worst  thing  at 
all,"  added  the  old  woman,  drawing  near 
her  young  master  and  speaking  impres- 
sively, "is  that  he's  begun  to  stay  away 
from  his  Church  and  his  God,  just  like 
the  poor  man  that's  gone." 

Louis  looked  genuinely  startled.  From 
certain  defects  in  his  early  training,  he 
was  not  any  more  innately  religious  than 
the  rest  of  the  family,  always  with  the 
exception  of  Margie.  But  since  he  had 
been  living  here,  in  the  white  heat  of 
Rosanna's  Celtic  faith,  and  had  observed, 
moreover,  upon  his  patients  the  relative 
effects  of  religion  and  irreligion,  he  had 
held  steadfastly  enough  to  the  precepts 
of  the  Church,  —  to  that  creed  which 
Rosanna,  probably  even  more  than  his 
mother,  had  implanted  in  him  in  childhood, 
and  which  his  years  at  a  Catholic  college 
had  nourished.  He  realized  to  the  full 
what  such  a  deterioration  would  mean 
in  a  character  like  Sebastian's.    More  than 
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that,  he  became  aware,  as  by  a  flash  of 
intuition,  that  something  was  the  matter. 
Sebastian  was  not  of  the  type  that  would 
allow  fatigue  or  worry  or  overstrain  to 
prevent  him  from  fulfilling  duties  which 
had  become  second  nature  to  him.  And 
certainly  such  a  result  could  not  have  been 
produced  by  the  shock  of  his  father's  sudden 
death,  without  religious  helps,  which  had 
seemed  to  grieve  Sebastian  inordinately, 
until  his  doubts  upon  that  point  had  been 
satisfactorily  cleared  up.  Rather  should 
it  have  acted  in  a  contrary  direction. 

It  was  this  psychological  problem,  there- 
fore, that  agitated  Louis  even  more  than 
the  question  of  religion.  Something  had 
jarred  the  fine  mechanism  of  his  brother's 
moral  structure.  The  physician  was  well 
aware  that  men  grow  careless  from  their 
surroundings  or  from  pressure  of  affairs, 
but  it  is  a  gradual  process.  Few,  if  any, 
in  his  experience  had  suddenly  abandoned 
the  practice  of  their  religion  without  some 
strong  determining  cause.  He  felt  sin- 
cerely concerned,  especially  as  his  regard 
for  vSebastian  was  greater  than  for  any 
other  member  of  the  family.  To  Rosanna, 
howe\er,  he  said : 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,  but  I  don't 
very  well  see  what  can  be  done.  It's  a 
subject  upon  which  I  can  not  speak  to 
my  brother." 

"That's  true  enough,"  replied  Rosanna. 
"  It  would  be  no  use  even  for  his  mamma 
to  speak." 

"No,  no,  of  course  not,"  said  Louis, 
hastily;  while  Rosanna  silently  reflected 
that  there  might  have  been  times  when 
mamma  could  have  spoken  with  some 
effect  and  had  failed  to  do  so.  That  had 
been,  indeed,  one  of  the  points  upon  which 
the  old  nurse  and  she  had  clashed. 

"I  think  Miss  Margie  will  be  the  one 
to   speak,"    Rosanna   remarked   at   last. 

But  Louis  had  the  same  horror  of 
interfering  in  Sebastian's  private  affairs 
that  he  would  have  had  of  any  one's 
interfering  in  his  own. 

"I  don't  think,"  he  said,  "it  would  be 
wise  for  any  one  to  speak.     Sebastian  is 


of  an   age  to  manage  his  own  business." 

"  But  isn't  it  the  business  of  everyone 
that  has  his  good  at  heart  to  save  him 
from  destruction?"   argued   Rosanna. 

"  I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  done, 
though,"  Louis  answered;  "and  if  Miss 
Margie  is  in  ignorance  on  this  point  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  her  so." 

"  But  you  may  be  sure  she'll  find  it  out 
sooner  or  later." 

"If  she  does,  it  can't  be  helped.  But 
I  beg  of  you  not  to  speak  to  her  on  the 
subject." 

"  Well,  I'll  be  bid  by  you  for  the  present," 
said  Rosanna,  reluctantly.  "  But  mind 
you,  Mr.  Louis  dear,  there's  them  that 
sins  by  silence." 

"  Breaking  silence  just  now  would  do 
no  good,"  persisted  the  Doctor,  closing 
the  door  of  the  house  after  him  to  prevent 
further  discussion,  and  climbing  into  what 
Rosanna,  who  was  watching  him  from 
the  window,  called  "that  newfangled 
machine  that's  like  one  of  them  things  in 
the  prophecies  of  St.  Malachy." 

The  honest  soul  was,  indeed,  deeply 
])erturbed  by  the  intelligence — which  had 
been  conveyed  to  her  through  a  servant 
in  the  Wilmot  household,  who  was  a 
cousin  of  her  own — that  ^Ir.  Sebastian 
had  given  up  going  to  church.  For,  as 
is  often  the  case,  the  domestic  had  dis- 
covered this  fatal  remissness  in  one  of  her 
employers  before  it  had  become  known 
even  to  his  nearest  relatives.  Rosanna  had 
sharply  reproved  the  servant  for  carrying 
tales  from  the  house  in  which  she  lived; 
but  she  had  hoped  to  profit  by  the  knowl- 
edge, through  the  advice  of  Louis  and  the 
more  active  co-operation  of  Margie. 

"  Well,  I  can  say  my  Beads  for  the  poor 
lamb,  anyway,"  she  decided;  "and  what 
can  be  better  than  to  have  the  Mother  of 
God  taking  the  case  into  her  own  holy 
hands?  Wirra,  wirra,  who'd  ever  think  it 
of  Mr.  Sebastian!" 

When,  with  its  noise  and  its  chemical 
odor,  the  machine  —  which  Rosanna  de- 
tested, because  she  fancied  that  it  put 
her   beloved   Mr.    Louis   in   daily  peril   of 
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his  life — had  disappeared  round  a  corner, 
the  housekeeper  set  to  work  to  prepare 
for  her  grand  dinner.  To  do  her  justice, 
she  would  have  spared  no  trouble  to  put 
"a  good  meal  upon  the  table,"  no  matter 
who  was  coming,  let  alone  Mr.  Louis' 
mother,  who  was  entitled  to  the  best. 
But  with  the  probable  advent  of  Mrs. 
Alfred,  she  was  spurred  on  to  that  emu- 
lation which  is  as  often  the  product  of 
hate  as  of  love.  She  labored  to  have  every- 
thing particularly  nice  for  this  woman, 
even  more  than  she  would  have  done 
for  the  beloved  Miss  Margie;  for,  whereas 
the  latter  was  pleased  with  everything,  the 
former  Rosanna  knew  to  be  both  finical 
and  censorious,  and  sure  to  notice  the  dying 
fly  no  matter  how  excellent  the  ointment. 

Before  Louis  had  been  long  gone,  a 
phone  message  came — not  from  Alfred 
himself,  but  from  his  wife — saying  that 
it  would  be  quite  convenient  for  them  to 
dine  that  evening  with  Dr.  Wilmot. 

"And  the  Doctor  bid  me  say,"  answered 
Rosanna,  in  her  tartest  voice,  "that  he'll 
be  happy  to  see  Mr.  Alfred  and  his  lady 
this  evening  at  half-past  six." 

Dropping  the  receiver,  she  added  under 
her  breath:  "God  forgive  me,  but  I'd 
be  happy  if  she  never  darkened  the  door!" 
And  she  laughed  noiselessly  to  herself  as 
she  took  her  way  to  the  kitchen. 

(.To  be  continued.) 


Three  Weeks  in   Ireland. — Notes  by 
the  Way. 


BY    DOM    COIvUMBA    EDMONDS,    O.  S.  B, 


Beauty's   Secret. 

BY    MARION    MUIR. 

0~RUE  Beauty,  many  is  the  grot 
Thy  presence  makes  a  sacred  spot. 
In  isles  of  green,  and  silver  deeps, 
Wrapt  in  content,  thy  spirit  sleeps; 
Nor  grows  less  lovely,  although  naught 
Of  earth  disturbs  her  trance  of  thought. 

Alone,  concealed  and  nothing  loth. 

She  keeps  with  stars  her  maiden  troth. 

The  slender  bloorii  that  springs  and  blows 

On  the  sheer  slope  of  Alpine  snows 

Is  not  more  innocent  and  free 

Than  those  who  hide  their  lives  in  thee. 


T  was  toward  the  end  of  August, 
1908,  that  I  first  went  to  Ireland. 
My  travelling  companion  was 
a  convert,  and  an  Irishman  to 
boot.  Our  crossing  from  Glasgow  to  Belfast 
was  accomplished  without  mishap,  and 
Erin's  welcome  was  a  bright  warm  sun. 
Then  came  my  first  experience  on  an  Irish 
jaunting  car, — a  not  unpleasant  one.  At 
first  there  seemed  a  possibility  of  being 
whirled  off  in  rounding  street  corners, 
but  that  sensation  soon  gave  place  to 
a  feeling  of  confidence  and  security.  I 
was  occasionally  complimented  as  having 
taken  to  it  as  if  born  to  it.  Before  our 
tour  was  over  we  had  travelled  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  on  such  Irish  cars.  I 
was,  moreover,  assured  that  in  travelling 
on  an  Irish  car  I  need  never  experience 
thirst,  as  there  are  always  two  springs 
underneath  it   and   a  well  in  the  centre. 

Two  days  were  spent  in  Belfast,  which, 
although  not  historically  and  socially 
the  capital  of  the  country,  is  deservedly 
such  from  the  commercial  and  industrial 
standpoint.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
linen  industry,  and  some  of  the  largest 
shipbuilding  yards  in  the  world  are  to  be 
found  here.  In  the  business  quarter  I 
met  an  old  friend  whom  I  had  not  seen 
for  twenty-six  years.  Through  the  instru- 
mentality of  another  acquaintance,  we 
were  shown  over  the  buildings  of  the 
magnificent  City  Hall  by  the  head  of  the 
Education  Department. 

Friday  morning  found  us  on  the  way 
to  Portrush.  The  early  morning  train 
has  a  breakfast  car  attached.  To  prepare 
for  the  work  of  the  day,  a  hearty  meal 
was  partaken  of;  but  only  when  it  was 
finished  did  we  discover  that  we  had  been 
unwittingly  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  law 
of  abstinence.  This  explained  the  re- 
proachful glances  that  had  been  cast  at 
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me    by    two    evidently    devout    Catholics 
who  were  seated  at  table  with  us. 

The  country,  with  its  flax  fields,  was 
looking  its  best,  and  the  weather  was 
charming.  Not  far  from  Antrim  we  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  famous  round  tower. 
vSeveral  others  came  under  our  observa- 
tion in  the  south.  These  towers,  of  about 
eighteen  feet  in  external  diameter,  and 
varying  in  height  from  sixty  to  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet,  are  frequently  found 
in  connection  with  the  earlier  monastic 
establishments  of  Ireland.  They  date 
from  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  served  various  purposes,  such  as 
receptacles  for  the  chief  bell  of  the  monks, 
also  as  keeps  or  places  of  strength  in  ...  -  '\^ 
the  sacred  vessels,  books,  relics,  and  otlu . 
valuables,  could  be  deposited,  and  into 
which  the  monks  could  retire  for  security 
in   cases  of  sudden   attack. 

The  Norse  sea-rovers  and  *  the  fleets 
of  the  Danes  rendered  all  ecclesiastical 
establishments  exceedingly  unsafe.  These 
towers,  then,  were  erected  to  protect 
treasures,  and  from  which  watch  could 
be  kept,  and  an  easy  retreat  made  to  them 
as  places  of  safety.  This  explains  the 
position  of  the  doorway  at  a  consideraljle 
elevation  from  the  ground,  sometimes  as 
much  as  fifteen  feet.  Over  the  Antrim 
doorway  there  is  a  scul]:)tured  cross.  The 
towers  contained  several  lofts,  resting  on 
offsets  —  sometimes  four,  five  or  six, — 
with  small  ladders  leading  from  story  to 
story,  each  of  which  was  lighted  by  a 
single  window.  The  topmost  story  under 
the  conical  stone  roof  contained  four 
openings,  from  which  the  approach  of  a 
foe  could  easily  be  perceived.  From  this 
chamber  the  bell  too  could  be  rung  to 
warn  clergy  and  people.  When  the  enemy 
came  they  found  the  church  empty  and 
the  clergy  and  people  gone.  Missiles  of 
a  deadly  kind  could  be  showered  down 
from  above  if  they  attempted  to  under- 
mine the  five-feet-thick  wall.  They  could 
not  force  the  elevated  door,  because  they 
could  not  reach  it.  They  could  not  starve 
the  inmates,  for  they  were  well  provided. 


They  might  sit  down  to  besiege,  but 
meantime  the  whole  country  around 
would  rise  in  defence.  Two  examples  of 
the  round  tower  exist  in  Scotland — 
Brechin  and  Abernethy.  In  Ireland  they 
are  numerous. 

But  to  return  to  County  Antrim.  Bally- 
mena  station  reminded  us  that  we  were 
not  far  from  the  hills  where  vSt.  I'atrick 
tended  sheep  as  a  slave  and  a  captive. 
Coleraine,  on  the  River  Bann,  is  noted 
f(jr  its  linens,  its  whisky,  and  its  salmon. 
Near  here  is  a  monastic  foundation  of  the 
sixth  century. 

PORTKUSH. 

As  our  train  steamed  into  this  little 
go-ahead  seaside  resort,  we  saw  before 
'^^h  the  cliffs  and  the  blue  waters  of  the 
ocean.  The  population  is  under  two 
thousand;  but  it  is  a  thriving  place,  with 
a  most  exhilarating  climate,  several  hotels, 
and  famous  golf  links.  The  course  is  one 
of  eighteen  holes,  stretching  along  the 
coast  for  three  miles.  Our  object,  however, 
was  not  golf,  but  the  Giant's  Causeway. 
The  electric  tramway  between  Portrusk 
and  the  Causeway  is  peculiar.  It  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  be  constructed  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  covers  eight  miles, 
and  is  laid  at  the  side  of  the  road  next 
the  sea,  on  a  slightly  raised  path.  It 
dates  from   1883. 

The  open  cars  were  well  packed  the  day 
we  travelled.  During  our  tram  journey, 
the  white  rocks  of  limestone  proved  the  . 
most  interesting  feature  on  this  extraor- 
dinary coast.  As  many  as  twenty-seven 
caves,  natural  of  course,  occur  in  the 
space  of  two  miles.  They  have  been  worn 
into  the  most  fantastic  shapes  by  the 
action  of  the  waves. 

On  an  isolated  rock  stands  Dunluce 
Castle,  a  picturesque  group  of  ruins.  The 
Castle  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a 
wall  eighteen  inches  broad.  Here,  in  a 
small  vaulted  chamber,  the  "banshee"  is 
said  to  reside.  Time  did  not  permit  of 
our  visiting  the  fairy.  This  Castle  was 
built  in  the  six  eenth  century  by  the 
McQuillans,   who  invited  the  Macdonalds 
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of  Scotland  to  assist  in  the  work.  Mac- 
donald  married  the  daughter  of  McQuillan, 
and  eventually  gained  possession  of  the 
Castle.  Thus  he  became  the  founder  of 
the  Macdonalds,  or  Macdonnells,  of 
Antrim.  Bushmills  Distillery  was  seen  as 
we  passed  along  the  road. 

giant's  causeway. 

At  length  we  reached  this  extraordinary 
work  of  nature.  The  cHffs  named  Giant's 
Causeway  extend  for  about  four  miles. 
There  are  boats  in  the  harbor  for  the 
convenience  of  visiting  the  caves,  but  they 
can  be  used  only  in  calm  weather.  As 
the  day  was  windy,  we  did  not  care  to 
venture  on  the  deep. 

It  is  a  curious  experience  to  find  oneself^ 
walking  over  the  heads  of  some  40,a5^. 
pillars,  all  in  geometrical  order, — built, 
not  by  man,  but  by  the  artifice  of  Nature. 
The  majority  of  these  pillars  have  five 
or  six  sides,  aid  are  generally  about 
twenty  feet  in  length  and  twenty  inches 
in  diameter,  and,  like  bamboo,  are  divided 
into  short  sections.  They  fit  in  concave 
and  convex,  like  bones.  There  is  one 
column  with  three  sides,  one  with  four, 
and  three  have  nine  sides.  The  keystone 
has  eight  sides.  Certain  sections,  on 
account  of  peculiar  collocation,  are  named 
Giant's  Honeycomb,  Giant's  Loom,  Giant's 
Organ,  and  Giant's  Chimney-Tops;  these 
latter  are  three  isolated  pillars  of  forty- 
five  feet.  One  of  the  ships  of  the  Armada 
is  said  to  have  mistaken  them  for  the 
towers  of  Dunluce  Castle,  and  in  conse- 
quence wasted  powder  and  shot  in  firing 
at  them.  One  curious  clift'  of  rock  is 
known  as  the  Giant's  Grandmother.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  "Wishing  Chair." 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Causeway 
we  have  fact  and  fiction.  Let  me  give 
fiction  first.  "The  Giant  Fin  McCoul  once 
upon  a  time  was  the  champion  of  Ireland. 
But  he  felt  much  aggrieved  at  the  insolent 
boasting  of  a  certain  Giant  Scotsman, 
who  offered  to  beat  all  who  came  before 
him;  he  even  dared  to  tell  Fin  that  if 
it  were  not  for  the  wetting  of  himself  he 
would  swim  over  to  give  him  a  drubbing. 


Fin  at  length  applied  to  the  king,  who 
gave  him  leave  to  construct  a  causeway 
over    to    Scotland,    on    which    the    Scot 

•walked  over  and  fought  the  Irishman. 
Fin,  however,  came  out  victorious,  and 
with  genuine  Irish  generosity  allowed  his 
rival  to  marry  and  to  settle  down  in 
Ireland.  The  Scot  was  not  adverse  to 
act  thus,  seeing  that  living  in  Scotland  at 
that  time  was  none  of  the  best;  for 
everybody  knows  that  Ireland  was  always 
the  richest  country  in  the  world.  Since 
the  death  of  the  two  giants,  the  Causeway, 
being  no  longer  required,  has  sunk  beneath 
the  sea,  leaving  only  a  portion  on  the 
Irish  coast,  and  the  portals  of  the  grand 

,    whi-^n  Staff  a  in  Scotland." 

So  much  for  fiction,  and  now  we  come 
to  facts.  The  Causeway  is  of  volcanic 
construction,  and  is  similar  to  Fingal's 
Cave  on  the  isle  of  Stafta.  It  is  basalt 
rock.  The  whole  coast  at  one  time  must 
have  been  the  scene  of  great  volcanic 
activity.  Seemingly,  the  volcanoes  of  this 
district  sent  out  sheets  of  molten  lava  at 
three  separate  epochs.  After  the  second 
eruption  and  the  rest  that  followed,  the 
volcanic  fires  again  burst  forth;  and  the 
molten  masses  now  to  be  seen,  cold  and 
rigid  in  basalt  columns,  were  poured  out 
over  the  chalk  that  lies  below. 

All  hot  things  shrink  in  cooling;  and, 
if  they  be  large,  generally  crack.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  the  cracks  divide 
the  surface  into  hexagons  (vsix  sides), 
which  fit  like  a  honeycomb.  A  little  starch 
mixed  into  a  stiff  paste  and  allowed  to 
dry  slowly  will  be  seen  to  split  up  into 
rough  columns  of  this  kind.  And  thus 
was  formed  the  far-famed  Giant's  Cause- 
way. We  left  Portrush  in  the  evening, 
and  arrived  in  Derry  at  eight  o'clock. 

DERRY. 

It  is  well  to  recall  the  fact  that  it  was 
James  I.  who  planted  Ulster  with  a  thor- 
oughly Protestant  and  anti-Irish  colony 
of  English  and  Scots.  Twelve  citizens  of 
the  London  companies  bought  large  tracts 
of  land  about  Derry,  and  thus  ousted  the 
Catholic  natives.    By  King  James'  Charter 
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to  these  alien  landlords  in  1613,  the  prefix 
of  Columba  to  Derry  was  done  away  with, 
and  replaced  by  that  of  London,  the 
English  metropolis!  Derry,  however,  is 
still  full  of  memorials  of  St.  Columba;  and 
to  Catholics  the  sweet  appellation  of 
"  Derry-Columcille"  will  ever  be  loved 
and  cherished. 

The  siege  of  this  ancient  city  took  place 
in  1689,  under  James  II.  The  antique 
walls  and  the  Protestant  cathedral  with- 
stood the  fire.  Bishop's  Gate  is  one  of 
the  four  original  entrances;  it  has  been 
converted  in  more  recent  times  into  an 
archway  in  memory  of  Wilham  of  Orange. 
It  is  still  possible  to  walk  roimd  the  entire 
city  on  the  walls  that  encircle  i,,  -a 
distance  of  almost  one  mile. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  we  visited 
the  splendid  cathedral  dedicated  to  vSt. 
Eugene,  the  tutor  of  vSt.  Kevin  and 
founder  of  the  church  of  Ardstraw.  Here, 
though  perfect  strangers,  we  were  received 
to  hospitality  by  one  of  the  clergy,  whom 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  again  on 
my  second  \  isit  to  Ireland.  The  "long 
tower  church"  was  closed  for  repairs,  but 
we  saw  the  crucifix  in  the  chapelyard. 
The  Town  Hall  had  recently  been  burned, 
but  it  has  been  subsequently  restored. 
vSonie  of  the  streets  of  Derry  are  remark- 
ably steep.  It  was  from  Derry  that  St. 
Columba  set  sail  for  Scotland  in  May,  563. 
LETT13RKENNY. 

Saturday  evening  found  us  in  the 
delightful  little  town  of  Tetterkenny,  of 
which  I  cherish  most  happy  memories. 
There  is  one  long  principal  street  and  a 
market  square;  but  the  outstanding 
attraction  of  Letterkenny  is  undoubtedly 
its  glorious  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St. 
Eunan  (or  Adamnan),  the  biographer  of 
St.  Columba.  The  project  of  this  great 
church,  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese  of 
Raphoe,  was  inaugurated  by  Cardinal 
Logue,  and  the  foundation  stone  was 
blessed  in  September,  1891.  Not  only 
Ireland,  but  Scotland,  England,  America, 
and  Australia,  contributed  with  generosity 
to  the  building. 


As  we  approached  the  edifice  that  mem- 
orable Saturday  evening,  the  first  object 
that  attracted  our  notice  was  the  great 
door,  with  its  Celtic  ornamentation,  and 
its  figure  of  Christ  with  the  legend,  "  I 
am  the  Door."  The  pavement  of  the 
porch  resembles  white  marble.  Most 
impressive  was  the  interior  as  we  entered. 
The  columns  and  arches  of  the  nave  are 
all  elaborately  carved.  The  length  of  the 
nave  is  two  hundred  feet,  and  across  the 
transepts  is  one  hundred  feet.  Very  strik- 
ing is  the  great  arch  at  the  junction  of 
nave  and  transepts.  It  is  richly  carved 
from  floor  to  roof  with  a  rope  border; 
and  on  the  right  are  scenes  from  St. 
Columba's  life,  while  on  the  left  is  dis- 
played the  history  of  vSt.  Eunan.  The 
♦animals  St.  Columba  loved — the  crane, 
the  deer,  the  dove,  the  horse  —  fill  the 
interspaces.  The  high  altar  of  marbles 
and  precious  stones  is  inscribed  to  Irish- 
American  generosity.  The  tabernacle,  the 
crucifix  and  candlesticks  are  of  silver. 
The  ceiling  of  the  chancel  is  beautifully 
decorated.  Above  the  choir  windows  are 
representations  of  Our  Lord  and  the 
Apostles,  while  below  them  are  saints  and 
angels.  The  carved  busts  at  the  spring 
of  the  arches  are  of  the  parish  patron 
saints  of  Donegal,  —  each  with  a  dove 
on  his  shoulder,  as  indicative  of  St. 
Columba's  patronage  over  all.  The  thir- 
teen windows  of  the  chancel  contain  illus- 
trations of  Our  Lord's  life;  the  west 
window  illustrates  the  Te  Deuni.  Before 
the  great  altar  hangs  a  lamp  weighing 
1500  ounces  of  silver.  This  alone  is  worth 
coming  from  afar  to  see.  The  sanctuary 
floor  is  mosaic  work. 

Our  Lady's  Chapel  stretches  from  the 
ambulatory  out  behind  the  high  altar. 
It  ir.  the  gift  of  the  late  Lord  vSouthwell. 
St.  Columba's  Chapel  in  the  south  transept 
must  gladden  the  eye  of  any  one  from 
Scotland.  Its  ceiling  is  beautiful  with 
the  saints  of  Raphoe;  its  windows  con- 
tain symbols  of  Chastity,  Wisdom,  and 
Prophecy, — gifts  which  angels  promised 
to  Golumcille  as  a  boy.    The  altar  frontal 
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is  carved  with  a  representation  of  St. 
Columba  saying  Mass  at  lona.  The  side 
statues  are  of  Saints  I^aithen  and  Connal. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  celebrate  a  public 
Mass  at  the  high  altar  on  Sunday; 
but  on  Monday  I  offered  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice at  St.  Columba's  altar,  under  which 
are  stones  from  the  ruined  shrines  of 
Donegal. 

After  Mass  on  Sunday  we  took  car 
to  Gartan,  St.  Columba's  birthplace,  a 
distance  *  of  about  eleven  miles  from 
Letterkenny.  On  the  way  we  visited  the 
cemetery  and  ruined  church  of  Temple 
Douglas,  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  highroad.  Here  St.  Columba  was 
baptized  and  educated  by  the  priest 
Cronaghan;  and  here  we  recited  the 
Apostles'  Creed  to  unite  ourselves  with 
the  faith  of  the  saint  of  the  sixth  century. 

Shortly  afterward  the  Crartan  lakes  came 
into  view.  Little  Dan  O'Donnell  acted 
as  guide  to  the  "Flag,"  or  natal-stone  of 
St.  Columba.  It  lies  in  a  field  on  the 
hillside,  near  the  house  of  Mr.  William 
O'Doherty,  Lacknacor.  The  stone  marks 
the  place  of  St.  Columba's  birth  on 
December  7,  521.  It  is  much  worn  by 
the  hands  and  feet  of  devout  pilgrims. 
Archbishop  Healy  says  of  this  flagstone 
that  the  tradition  regarding  it  is  both 
continuous  and  trustworthy.  What  more 
appropriate  than  to  recite  on  this  hallowed 
spot  the  Benedichis  whic  1  was  uttered 
first  by  Zachary  at  the  birth  cf  St.  John 
the  Baptist! 

Not  far  from  the  natal-stone,  on  the 
hillside  above  the  Lough,  stand  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  chapel,  with  a  well  hard 
by  and  a  weather-worn  cross.  Interesting 
it  was  to  note  the  little  off"e:ings  of 
pilgrims  left  there  among  the  stones, — 
bits  of  cloth,  beads,  crosses,  and  such  like 
things.  Two  women  had  just  made  the 
*' station,"  and  they  gave  me  an  Irish 
salutation  full  of  reverence  and  blessing. 
After  returning  to  Letterkenny  a  visit 
was  paid  to  the  college,  and  then  to 
service  in  the  cathedral.  The  devotions 
and  sermon  were  entirely  in  Irish. 


GLENCOIvUMKIIXE. 

Next  morning  a  start  was  made  for 
Glencolumkille.  A  last  look  at  the  beau- 
tiful cathedral,  and  then  by  rail  to 
Strandrlar.  As  the  train  meandered  up 
the  Valley  of  the  Finn,  the  Blue  Stack 
Mountains,  which  rise  to  a  height  of 
2219  feet,  were  in  evidence.  At  Ballybofey, 
the.  deep  tones  of  the  church  bell  ringing 
the  midday  Angelus  were  clearly  heard 
as  we  steamed  into  the  station.  The 
River  Finn  is  famous.  St.  Patrick  crossed 
it  on  stepping-stones,  and  set  foot  on  a 
salmon,  ufon  which  he  slipped.  Since 
then,  according  to  tradition,  no  salmon 
has  been  seen  in  the  river. 

St.  Ernan  was  fishing  in  the  River  Finn 
on  the  night  St.  Columba  died,  when 
suddenly  at  midnight  he  beheld  the 
whole  sky  lighted  up;  and,  on  turning 
toward  the  east,  there  appeared  to  be 
a  great  pillar  of  fire  passing  into  the 
heavens.  This  was  St.  Columba's  soul 
going  to  its  reward.  With  the  remem- 
brance of  these  things  in  mind,  we  reached 
Glenties.  An  hour's  drive  brought  us  to 
Ardara.  Here  we  halted  for  lunch,  and 
here  the  rain  began  to  pour. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  our  car 
started  for  Glencolumkille.  That  twenty 
miles'  drive  was  a  memorable  one.  The 
ascent  through  the  romantic  pass  of 
Glengesh  was  accomplished  in  torrents 
of  rain.  We  arrived  at  our  destination 
about  eight  in  the  evening,  in  fair  weather. 
This  remote  spot  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  is  connected  in  a  special  way 
with  St.  Columba's  memory.  Here  he 
lived  before  departing  to  Scotland.  By 
his  prayers,  his  fasting,  and  his  bell,  he 
banished  the  evil  spirits  who  infested  the 
glen,  and  converted  the  inhabitants  to 
Christianity.  He  planted  his  monastery 
here.  Beneath  the  now  Protestant  church 
are  monastic  cells,  probably  dating  back 
to  the  time  of  the  saint.  There  are  his 
stepping-stones  up  to  his  well  and  his 
"bed"  on  the  hillside.  The  holed  stone 
and  the  saint's  chair  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Very  remarkable  also  are  the  "stations" 
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(seven  in  number)  extending  over  a  stretch 
of  two  miles.  These  rudely  carved  stones 
stand  erect  in  cairns,  and  are  deeply 
venerated.  Pilgrims  visit  them  barefoot, 
and  then  ascend  to  the  holy  well,  where 
they  deposit  three  stones.  The  accumu- 
lation of  stones  during  centuries  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  in 
Ireland.  The  well  stands  high  upon  the 
hill,  close  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  church, 
and  measures  about  one  hundred  feet 
long,  ten  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  high. 

We  passed  the  night  at  the  little  inn, 
and  next  morning  I  said  Mass  in  the 
chapel  not  far  away.  1  was  told  that  a 
priest  from  America  had  been  there  the 
previous  Sunday.  The  view  from  Glenhead 
is  magnificent.  The  great  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  were  breaking  against  the  rocks. 
Torry  Island  in  the  distance  was  quite 
clear.  The  day  was  bright  and  fmc.  In 
the  afternoon  we  drove  through  the 
glorious  scenery  of  Slieve  League  and 
Kilcar  to   Killybegs. 

After  a  visit  to  the  church,  we  took 
train  to  Donegal— Dun-nan-gal  ("Fort  of 
the  vStranger"  ), — the  home  and  last 
resting-place  of  the  O'Donnell  family.  The 
two  places  of  interest  in  the  town  are  the 
castle  and  the  ruined  abbey.  The  castle 
was  the  home  of  the  O'Donnells.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  Hugh  O'Donnell  and 
his  wife  founded  the  abbey  for  Francis- 
cans. Red  Hugh,  in  1600,  was  about  to 
exterminate  the  English  in  the  West. 
His  cousin,  however,  went  over  to  the 
English  side.  These  expelled  the  friars 
and  made  the  abbey  their  stronghold. 
The  assault  began.  The  cousin  had  to 
fly,  but  not  before  the  abbey  had  bpen 
burned  down.  In  due  course  the  friars 
returned  and  erected  huts  among  the 
ruins.  It  was  here  during  1632-36  that 
the  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters"  was 
composed,  a  work  that  takes  us  back 
2884  years  before  Christ. 

SLIGO. 

Ballyshannon  was  reached  at  dusk 
thence  by  train  to  Bundoran.  There  was 
some  difficulty,  in  the  darkness,  to  find 


the  presbytery;  and  then  we  could  not 
make  ourselves  heard,  although  a  constable 
helped  us  to  knock  at  the  door!  Next 
morning  the  whole  of  the  town  was  up 
early,  and  seemed  to  be  going  to  Mass. 
Owing  to  the  number  of  priest  visitors 
during  summer,  Masses  are  offered  con- 
tinuously from  an  early  hour;  twenty  had 
been  said  that  day. 

The  car  started  for  Sligo  at  ten  in  the 
morning.  On  the  journey  some  dehghtful 
glimpses  were  obtained  of  the  coast  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  including  that  of 
Innismurry.  We  halted  at  Drumcliff, 
one  of  St.  Columba's  foundations,  where 
there  are  the  remains  of  a  round  tower 
and  fine  Celtic  crosses.  Here  we  were 
almost  on  the  very  site  of  the  Battle  of 
Cooldrevney,  where  the  clans  fought  over 
St.  Columba's  copy  of  the  Psalter,  A.  D. 
561. 

On  we  sped  to  Sligo,  which  is  a  pros- 
perous and  well-kept  town.  The  cathedral, 
with  its  great  tower,  of  the  Romanesque 
style,  dominates  the  town.  This  massive 
campanile  we  ascended,  and  obtained 
from  it  a  glorious  view.  The  cathedral's 
interior  is  very  impressive.  Over  the 
altar  rises  a  baldachino,  around  which 
were  suspended  many  burning  lamps. 
We  visited  the  Dominican  Abbey,  founded 
in  1252,  burned  down  in  141 4,  and  shortly 
after  restored.  The  tracery  of  the  east 
window  is  perfect,  and  the  ancient  altar 
is  still  standing  beneath  it.  The  cloisters 
resemble  somewhat  those  of  St.  John 
Lateran  in  Rome.  The  tower  is  resting 
on  the  arches  of  the  transepts.  The 
Dominicans  in  Sligo  to-day  dwell  in  more 
modest  quarters,  but  their  church  is  a 
beautiful  one. 

In  the  evening,  in  perfect  weather,  we 
were  rowed  down  the  river  to  Lough  Gill. 
The  holy  well  on  the  shore  of  the  Lough 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  Ireland. 
Its  water  was  blessed  by  St.  Patrick,  and 
in  penal  days  was  used  at  Mass,  which 
was  celebrated  here  beneath  an  aged  tree. 
The  altar  still  stands,  and  a  woman,  bare- 
foot, was  making  the  "station."    A  party 
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of  young  people  knelt  with  us  while 
prayers  were  said  in  honor  of  St.  Patrick 
and  the  saints  of  Ireland.  One  young 
man  of  the  party  we  met  there  that  even- 
ing still  corresponds  with  me,  though 
since  then  he  has  departed,  to  seek  his  • 
fortune  in  New  York  city. 

On  our  return  to  Sligo,  the  moon  was 
rising  in  the  east,  and  the  church  bells 
could  be  distinctly  heard  calling  the 
faithful  to  devotions.  Next  morning,  after 
Mass  in  the  Dominican  church,  we  took 
train  to  Claremorris,  and  thence  on  to 
West  port. 

CROAGH    PATRICK. 

We  arrived  in  Westport  on  "market- 
day."  The  collection  of  donkeys,  sheep, 
geese,  turkeys,  and  so  forth,  afforded  us 
much  interest  and  not  a  little  amusement. 
Having  visited  Father  Macdonald,  the 
Administrator,  and  having  fortified  our- 
selves with  a  "square  meal,"  we  set  out 
on  a  beautiful  afternoon  for  the  "Reek," 
as  Croagh  Patrick  is  locally  called. 
"Michael"  was  our  driver.  The  Reek 
stood  out  clear  against  the  western  sky. 
Its  height  is  2500  feet.  We  thought  it 
best  to  take  a  guide,  as  time  was  limited. 
The  ascent  was  no  easy  task,  for  the 
mountain  is  steep  as  well  as  lofty.  But 
this  is  a  holy  hill,  the  Mount  Sinai  of 
Ireland,  a  real  pilgrimage,  so  we  did  not 
grudge  the  fatigue  entailed. 

We  took  the  road  St.  Patrick  must 
have  taken  in  the  year  441.  The  scenery 
over  the  western  vSea  was  magnificent; 
but  as  we  neared  the  summit,  the  clouds 
eame  down  and  we  found  ourselves  envel- 
oped in  mist.  Here  on  the  summit  St. 
Patrick  spent  forty  days  and  nights  in 
prayer  and  penance.  Here  he  drove  away 
the  demons  like  evil  creatures,  causing 
them  to  rush  down  the  mountain  into  the 
depth  of  the  sea.  Here  he  obtained  won- 
drous favors  for  the  men  of  Erin.  In  recent 
times  an  oratory  has  been  erected  on  the 
top  of  the  Reek.  We  entered  it,  but  found 
it  in  workmen's  hands.  As  soon  as  we 
knelt  to  pray,  however,  the  workmen  laid 
dowa  thdr  tools  and  joined  ia  the  devo- 


tions. What  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  oflfer 
up  our  prayers  from  the  top  of  this  moun- 
tain, the  holiest  place  in  holy  Ireland! 

After  our  descent  we  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Campbell,  the  innkeeper,  who 
informed  us  with  emphasis  that  all  our 
Scottish  Campbells  came  originally  from 
Ireland.  He  took  us  into  the  ruins  of 
Murrisk  Abbey,  near  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  It  was  founded  by  the  O'Malley 
family  for  Austin  friars.  Below  the  east 
window,  the  stone  altar  and  crucifix  still 
remain.  Next  morning  I  said  Mass  at  the 
Mercy  Convent,  Westport,  and  by  two 
in  the  afternoon  we  were  on  our  twenty- 
one  miles'  drive  to  Leenane. 

Our  fellow-travellers  were  few.  Croagh 
Patrick  seemed  to  follow  us,  for  this  holy 
hill  kept  itself  in  sight  for  many  miles. 
On  we  went  amongst  mountains  with 
cup-like  recesses,  looking  like  extinct 
volcanoes;  chief  among  them  being  one 
styled  the  "Devil's  Mother,"  which  rises 
to  a  height  of  2 131  feet.  Next  we  passed 
through  the  Joyce's  country  and  the  lone- 
some valley  of  Krriff,  till  at  length  we 
sighted  the  glories  of  Killarney  Bay  and 
Harbor.  It  was  a  splendid  September 
evening,  and  the  view  at  sunset  across 
the  bay  was  magnificent. 

.Having  had  a  short  rest,  we  walked 
out  to  arrange  for  Ma§s,  and  found  two 
Jesuits  from  Dublin  on  the  same  errand. 
We  were  informed  that  the  Channel  Fleet 
come  here  sometimes,  and  King  Edward 
VII.  landed  here  a  few  years  ago.  He 
called  at  a  cottage,  and  sat  down  while 
he  chatted  with  the  old  Irishwoman,  and 
left  her  two  pounds  as  a  parting  gift. 

(  Conclusion  next  week.  ) 


There  are  more  people  in  the  world 
who  love  mercy,  and  they  are  having 
better  success  in  making  their  spirit  pre- 
vail. More  is  being  done  to-day  to  prevent 
and  mitigate  human  suffering,  to  shelter 
and  protect  the  weak  and  helpless,  to 
minister  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  body 
and  in  mind,  than  ever  before  in  the 
world's  history.— /iewry  Van  DykQ. 
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An  Episode  of  the  French  Revolution. 


TRANSCRIBED    FROM    AN    OLD    MS.,    BY    B.  L.  P. 


/^  N  E  evening  toward  the  end  of 
^-^  January,  1793,  an  old  lady  clad  in 
a  faded  silk  gown  was  making  her  way 
down  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  in  Paris.  Earlier 
in  the  day  there  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  and  now  the  pale  light  of  the  moon 
fell  with  ghostly  whiteness  on  roof  and 
gables.  The  pavements  were  covered  with 
a  thick  white  carpet,  which  dulled  the 
sound  of  passing  feet;  therefore,  it  was 
some  time  before  the  old  lady  became 
aware  that  she  was  being  followed, — that 
somewhere  in  the  darkness  a  man  wrapped 
in  a  long  cloak  was  dogging  her  footsteps, 
keeping  the  same  distance  behind  her, 
however  much  she  quickened  her  pace. 
Fortunately,  she  had  almost  reached  her 
destination;  and  it  was  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  that  she  entered  a  baker's  shop  and 
sank  down  on  a  chair  by  the  counter. 

The  baker's  wife  seemed  to  be  expecting 
the  lady;  for  as  soon  as  she  caught  sight 
of  the  faded  silk  gown  she  disappeared 
into  an  inner  room,  whence  she  returned 
a  few  moments  later,  accompanied  by 
her  husband. 

"Madame,"  said  the  latter  (forgetting 
the  "citoyenne,"  which  was  the  usual 
mode  of  address),  "I  have  carried  out 
your  order.    Here  is  the  box  of  .  .  ." 

The  last  word  died  away  in  a  whisper, 
as  the  worthy  baker  turned  and  looked 
anxiously  around  him.  When  his  glance 
again  fell  on  the  old  lady,  he  noticed  that 
she  was  leaning  back,  exhausted;  and 
that  her  slender  white  fingers  trembled 
visibly  as  she  drew  forth  a  ten-franc  piece 
and  laid  it  upon  the  counter. 

"Madame  is  tired,"  he  went  on  kindly. 
"  Perhaps  a  glass  of  wine  will  refresh  you." 

Thus  encouraged,  the  old  lady  confided 
to  him  the  cause  of  hex  emotion. 

"What!  Sonx^  scount^rel  has  dared  to 
follow  you!    I  ^\\X  §QQt^  send  him  about. 


his  business."  And,  slinging  a  gun  over 
his  shoulder  (he  belonged  to  the  Municipal 
Guards),  the  baker  went  out  into  the 
street. 

Scarcely  had  the  door  closed  behind 
him,  however,  when  it  was  violently  re- 
opened and  he  staggered  back  into  the 
room,  terror   written   upon  every  feature. 

"You  would  bring  us  to  the  guillotine, 
would  you,  you  miserable  aristocrat?" 
he  shouted  at  his  bewildered  customer. 
"Give  me  back  that  box!" 

But  the  old  lady  clung  desperately  to 
the  prize  she  had  come  so  far  to  secure. 
Clutching  her  pocket,  she  rushed  out  of  the 
shop  and  down  the  street,  her  first  cause 
for  alarm  now  almost  forgotten.  Even  when 
the  sound  of  footsteps  behind  her  again 
reached  her  ears,  she  determined  not  to 
give  way  to  her  fear,  but  to  walk  steadily 
on  down  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 

She  eventually  stopped  at  the  entrance 
of  a  low-roofed,  dilapidated  house,  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  then  pushed  open  a 
creaking  door,  and  rapidly  ascended  a 
rickety  old  staircase.  On  the  landing 
stood  a  lady  of  about  her  own  age, 
evidently  awaiting  her  arrival;  and  in 
the  room  beyond,  the  door  of  which  stood 
ajar,  sat  an  old  man  reading. 

"Have  you  brought  the  hosts.  Sister 
Agatha?"  he  inquired  eagerly,  looking  up 
from  his  book  as  the  somewhat  breathless 
old  lady  entered  the   room. 

"Yes,  Monsieur  I'Abbe,  the  precious  box 
is  in  my  pocket;  but  I  am  the  bearer 
of  ill  news.  Your  presence  here  has 
evidently  been  discovered;  for  I  was 
shadowed  by  somebody  almost  to  the 
very  door." 

She  was  still  speakiirig  when  the  sound 
of  a  step  steadily  maunting  the  stairs 
became  distinctly  audible.  The  two 
women  —  or  rather  nuns,  for  such  they 
were  —  stood  paralyzed  with  terror,  and 
gazed  helplessly  at  each  other;  but  the 
priest  remained  calm  and  collected. 

"Sisters,"  he  said  quietly,  as  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  "God,  who  preserved  us 
during  the  massacre  at  the  Carmelites, 
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will  not  abandon  us  now."  He  then 
quietly  stepped  into  a  cupboard  and  closed 
the  door  behind  him. 

The  very  next  moment  the  stranger  of 
the  cloak  stood  in  the  doorway.  He  was 
a  square-shouldered,  swarthy-faced  man, 
with  a  pair  of  keen  eyes  that  appeared 
to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  room  and  its 
inmates. 

"Where  is  the  Abbe  de  MaroUes?"  he 
askei  sternly. 

The  question  was  so  unexpected  that 
the  poor  nuns  stood  silent  at  a  loss  for 
an  answer. 

A  smile  crossed  the  stranger's  face  as 
he  noticed  their  embarrassment,  then, 
anxious  to  reassure  them,  he  added  gently: 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  betray  either  you 
or  him;  on  the  contrary,  I  came  here  to 
ask  Monsieur  I'Abbe  to  do  me  a  favor." 

"In  that  case,  Monsieur,  I  am  at  your 
disposal,"  said  the  priest,  stepping  out 
from  his  hiding-place. 

It  was  the  stranger's  turn  to  be  startled; 
but  he  quickly  recovered  his  composure, 
and  turned  toward  the  priest. 

"I  have  come,"  he  said,  "to  appeal  to 
your  charity.  I  want  you  to  say  a  Mass 
for  one  who  —  who  —  whose  person  was 
held  sacred  by  us  all  and  whose  body  will 
now  never  rest  in  consecrated  ground." 

These  were  mysterious  words;  but  it 
gradually  dawned  upon  the  priest  that 
the  mysterious  unknown  referred  to  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI. 

"It  shall  be  done  as  you  desire,"  he 
said,  after  a  pause.  "Come  back  at 
midnight  and  I  will  offer  up  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  in  expiation  of  the  crime  to 
which  you  have  just  alluded." 

At  the  word  "crime"  the  stranger 
shuddered  and  a  look  of  pain  crossed  his 
countenance.  But  the  next  moment  he 
was  himself  again;  and,  after  expressing 
his  deep  gratitude,  left  the  room. 

"Poor  man!"  thought  the  priest.  "He 
must  be  one  of  those  unhappy  beings  who 
have  had  a  share  in  the  trial  and  con- 
demnation of  the  King;  hence  his  remorse 
and  evident  desire  of  atonement." 


As  the  clock  was  striking  twelve  the 
stranger  mounted  the  dingy  staircase, 
opened  the  door  and  stood  for  a  moment 
on  the  threshold,  deeply  moved  by  the 
sight  which  met  his  eyes. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  there  was  a 
makeshift  altar,  consisting  of  a  plain  deal 
chest  of  drawers,  entirely  concealed  by  a 
beautiful  green  moire  silk  frontal.  On 
this  altar  stood  a  large  ivory  crucifix; 
while  two  small  candles,  glued  in  their 
places  with  sealing  wax,  shed  a  faint 
and  flickering  light  on  a  chalice  set 
with  precious  stones.  Strange  contrast  of 
wealth  and  poverty!  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
miserable  surroundings,  there  was  some- 
thing so  solemn  and  inspiring  about  the 
celebration  of  Mass  in  such  a  place  and 
at  such  a  time,  that  neither  the  nuns  nor 
their  visitor  could  conceal  their  emotion; 
and  when  at  the  end  the  priest  added 
the  words,  "O  Lord,  forgive  the  regicides 
as  Louis  XVI.  himself  forgave  them!" 
large  tears  ran  down  the  cheeks  of  the 
unknown  and  his  sobs  were  distinctly 
audible. 

When  the  service  was  over,  the  two 
nuns  retired  into  an  inner  chamber  and 
left  the  priest  alone  with  his  visitor. 

"My  friend,"  said  the  Abbe,  "if  you 
have  taken  any  part  in  the  King's  death, 
do  not  be  afraid  of  confiding  in  me." 

"Monsieur  TAbbe,"  replied  the  stranger, 
in  a  low  voice,  "no  one  is  more  innocent 
than  myself  of  the  blood  that  has  been 
shed.  Yet  there  is  a  question  I  would 
ask.  What  of  the  soldier  who  obeys  his 
superiors,  even  though  he  knows  the  order 
given  to  be  a  wrong  one?" 

It  was  a  difficult  question;  and  the 
stranger,  noticing  the  Abbe's  embarrass- 
ment, changed  the  subject  by  saying: 

"You  have  rendered  me  a  service  which 
I  can  not  repay;  but,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  will  leave  you  a  small  token  of 
my  gratitude." 

With  these  words  he  placed  a  small 
box  on  the  table,  and,  bowing  low, 
hurriedly  left  the  room.  The  box,  when 
opened,    was    found    to    contain    a    fine 
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cambric  handkerchief  stained  with   blood 
and  marked  with  a  royal  crown. 

From  that  day  onward,  through  the 
influence,  no  doubt,  of  the  mysterious 
stranger,  the  Abbe  de  MaroUes  and  the 
nuns  enjoyed  a  peace  and  comfort  to 
which  they  had  long  been  unaccustomed. 
When  danger  lurked  abroad,  timely  warn- 
ing invariably  reached  them  in  some  form 
or  another;  and  when,  a  few  months 
later,  famine  reigned  in  the  capital,  food 
was  quietly  laid  at  their  door,  —  food 
without  which  they  nuist  have  starved, 
as  their  extreme  poverty  made  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  pay  the  high  prices 
demanded  for  provisions  of  any  kind. 
Then  came  better  days;  for  after  the 
9th  Thermidor  there  was  no  longer  any 
need  for  concealment. 

Abbe  de  Marolles  had  left  his  house  for 
the  first  time,  and  was  about  to  cross  the 
street  when  he  saw  a  crowd  gathering  in 
the  Rue  vSt.  Honore. 

"What  has  happened?"  he  inquired  of 
an  old  woman  who  stood  at  the  door  oi 
her  shop. 

"  'Tis  but  the  cart  and  the  executioner 
going  to  the  Place  Louis  XV.  Last  year 
we  grieved  often  enough  at  such  a  sight, 
but  to-day  it  is  a  subject  for  rejoicing." 
"What  do  you  mean?"  said  the  priest, 
rather  shocked  by  her  heartless  words. 

"Why,  those  are  Robespierre's  accom- 
plices going,  in  their  turn,  whither  they 
have  sent  so  many  before  them." 

Glancing  again  in  the  direction  of  the 
crowd,  the  Abbe  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
man  standing  upright  in  the  fatal  cart.  It 
was  only  a  fleeting  look,  yet  he  recognized 
the  stranger  who  had  come  to  him  so 
mysteriously  but  a  few  months  before. 

"Who  is  that  man  standing  in  the 
cart?"  he  asked  excitedly. 

"Why,  that  is  the  public  executioner! 
Is  Monsieur  I'Abbe  ill?" 

The  sudden  explanation  of  the  mystery 
had  almost  proved  too  much  for  the  old 
priest,  who  steadied  himself  against  the 
wall  as  he  gazed  at  the  well-known  figure 
now  disappearing  in  the  distance. 


Home  Talks  and  Other  Talks. 


BY   LOUISA    MAY    DAYTON. 


Vin. — True  and  False  Economy. 

ECONOMY,"  said  a  quaint  old  wise- 
acre, "is  going  without  something 
you  want,  for  fear  you'll  some  day  want 
something  that  you  won't  want."  In 
other  words,  it  is  doing  without  something 
that  you  think  would  be  of  present  value, 
for  fear  that  at  some  future  time  you 
will  wish  something  for  which  you  will 
probably  have  outlived  your  longing. 
Economy  is  an  elastic  word;  economies, 
a  comprehensive  and  misleading  one. 
I'or  present  use  we  will  restrict  ourselves 
to  their  common  domestic  meaning:  the 
saving  or  disbursal  of  money  for  personal 
use  or  the  demands  of  a  home. 

Everyone  has  his  pet  economy.  One 
man  winds  pieces  of  string  into  neat  balls; 
another  conducts  his  correspondence  upon 
hoarded  scraps  of  paper.  One  housekeeper 
has  a  fancy  of  collecting  bottles  and  pick- 
ing up  stray  pins;  another  dresses  her 
family  from  plunder  off  the  bargain  table, 
or  feeds  them  with  wilted  vegetables 
discarded  by  the  green-grocer.  I  myself 
own  to  a  fancy  for  saving  wood.  I  never 
see  a  piece  of  clean  pine  or  a  branch  torn 
down  by  the  wind  without  a  desire  to 
store  it  for  burning  in  the  dull,  dark  days. 
And,  correspondingly,  all  have  their 
cherished  extravagances.  One  must  have 
hothouse  flowers  in  midwinter,  or  straw- 
berries at  Christmas,  or  silken  raiment 
every  day  when  such  spending  is  a  certain 
form  of  robbery.  And  yet  there  are  cir- 
cumstances when  seeming  extravagance 
is  commendable.  It  surely  is  an  innocent 
thing  to  deny  oneself  for  the  sake  of  taking 
a  bunch  of  roses  to  a  sick  friend,  or  to  go 
without  an  accustomed  necessity  for  the 
sake  of  acquiring  some  charming  book 
or  print.  Mahomet,  who  declared  that,  as 
bread  fed  only  the  body,  while  hyacinths 
nourished  the ,  soul,  he  would  gladly  ex- 
change one  of  his  loaves  for  a  hyacinth 
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spray,  was  probably  not  unwise,  although 
he  might  have  been  if  there  were  hungry- 
beggars  near. 

He  who  saves  unduly  and  the  foolish 
spender  both  cite  the  example  of  Mother 
Nature.  "Nature  wastes  nothing,"  says 
the  over-thrifty  one;  "in  her  alchemy  no 
atom  is  lost,  but  in  varying  forms  will  be 
preserved  until  the  end  of  time."  "Nature 
of  all  prodigals  is  chief,"  says  the  other. 
"She  lavishes  sunshine  on  the  desert 
where  it  is  not  needed,  and  floods  where 
there  is  already  too  much  rain."  It  is 
the  old  story  of  looking  at  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  shield.  Both  theories  are 
true;  but  if  Nature  did  not  store  her 
dewdrops  and  hold  her  sunbeams  in  leash, 
she  could  not  be  extravagant  on  occasion. 

Concerning  spending,  we  should  mix  our 
practices,  as  the  painter  does  his  colors, 
with  sense,  taking  the  safe  middle  ground. 
No  rule  can  cover  all  situations.  To  be 
generous  to  others  and  fair  to  oneself, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  lay  by  a  store 
for  the  evil  days  of  age  and  sickness 
and  decrepitude,  —  this  is  the  problem. 
But  the  "evil  days"  may  never  come; 
and  if  they  do,  they  will  find  us  with 
diminished  wants.  We  save,  perhaps,  that 
in  some  far-off  future  time  we  may  travel 
or  buy  a  fine  painting  or  own  an  auto- 
mobile; but  when  age  overtakes  us,  we 
want  but  a  chair  by  the  fireside  and  some 
one  to  fill  the  hot-water  bottle  and  make 
a  cup  of  tea.  Or  it  may  be  that  our  fear 
of  being  dependent  makes  us  stint  our- 
selves until  our  lives  are  starved,  and 
we  die,  still  saving,  still  grudging;  and 
our   heirs   gaily   squander   our   substance. 

Let  us  have  a  little  beauty  and  a  little 
pleasure  as  we  go  along,  not  forgetting 
the  future,  but  refusing  to  be  a  slave  to 
it.  And  surely  God,  who  bids  us  be  joyful, 
will  see  that  we  do  not  pay  with  bitter 
tears  for  our  Christmas  roses  or  the  alms 
given  in  His  name. 


It  is  only  at  trees  which  bear  perfect 
fruit  that  stones  are  thrown. 

— Arab  Proverbs 


A  Great  Evil  and  Its  Remedy. 

TT  would  require  a  long  title  to  describe 
■^  adequately  our  leading  article  of  this 
week,  or  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
its  importance,  excellence,  and  timeli- 
ness. It  deals  with  religious  indifference, 
explains  the  causes  of  it,  shows  how 
general  it  has  become,  —  "to  what  an 
extent  the  paralyzing  influences  of  modern 
life  have  stifled  the  voice  of  conscience 
and  destroyed  the  sense  of  higher  duties 
and  responsibilities";  and  considers  the 
means  by  which  this  great  evil  may  be 
overcome.  The  inadequacy  and  folly  of 
all  merely  human  means  to  this  end 
should  be  apparent  to  everyone.  The  case 
calls  for  something  special  and  extraor- 
dinary, as  violent  diseases  demand  heroic 
remedies.  According  to  Mr.  Raupert,  the 
means  to  be  employed  are  fervent  inter- 
cessory prayer,  personal  holy  living  and 
thinking,  and  real  sacrifice  and  mortifica- 
tion. Other  means — external  machinery 
and  organization,  and  the  like  —  are  apt 
to  make  us  forget  that,  in  the  divine 
scheme  of  Redemption,  God  is  all,  and  that 
without  His  aid  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  accomplish  anything.  How  truly  does 
our  contributor  say: 

In  our  time,  talk  on  religious  subjects,  even 
though  it  be  of  the  most  persuasive  and  cunning 
kind,  has  become  too  cheap  and  commonplace 
to  influence  men  in  any  marked  and  permanent 
degree.  Special  sermons  by  popular  preachers 
are  apt  to  be  sought  after  for  the  purpose  of 
experiencing  intellectual  or  moral  thrills  rather 
than  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  truth  and 
becoming  a  learner  in  the  school  of  Christ. 
They  are  largely  frequented  by  pious  habitu6s . .  . 
The  ears  of  the  multitude  of  this  Christian  land 
have  grown  accustomed  to  these  special  efforts 
and  trumpet-calls,  and  they  certainly  do  not 
move  the  heart  in  anything  like  the  same 
degree  in  which  the  simple  but  fervent  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  moved  the  pagan  world  in 
the  days  of  the  Apostles.  That  world  had  at 
length  come  to  understand  its  needs;  it  had  a 
sense  of  sin  and  a  spiritual  hunger;  and  that 
preaching  was  done  by  men  whose  life  of 
suffering  and  sacrifice  was  a  witness  that  they 
had  gladly  surrendered  all  tlungs  'm  order  that 
they  might  "win  Christ." 
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Notes'^andT  Remarks. 


Good  works  survive  the  evil  deeds 
of  founders  or  protectors.  One  has  been 
instrumental  lately  in  the  regeneration 
of  that  saddest  of  all  criminals — a  lapsed 
priest.  The  Abbe  Guinot  had,  as  a  hard- 
working curate  in  Auxerre,  done  much 
for  a  charitable  institution  until  he  fell 
away  from  God  and  proceeded  to  edit  a 
virulent  anti-clerical  journal,  the  Yorme. 
His  name,  inscribed  forever  on  the  list 
of  benefactors  of  the  institution,  secured 
him  a  reminder  on  its  Jubilee  celebration, 
with  the  parish  priest's  apology  that  he 
could  not  extend  him  an  invitation  to  be 
present,  although  he  prayed  for  him  every 
day.  Touched  by  this  letter,  the  sinner 
entered  into  himself  and  recalled  his  time 
of  fervor,  the  happiest  of  his  life.  After 
a  struggle  of  some  days,  so  intense  as  to 
bring  on  an  illness,  he  begged  his  successor 
at  Auxerre  to  visit  him  and  receive  his 
declaration  of  repentance  for  the  scandal 
he  had  caused.  The  Abbe  Guinot  is  now 
reconciled   to  the  Church. 


According  to  M.  Marcel  Goguel,  well 
known  in  France  as  a  writer  on  Biblical 
themes,  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  took 
place  29-30  A.  D.;  the  beginning  of  his 
first  mission  in  the  spring  of  44,  of  his 
second  in  the  winter  of  49,  and  of  his  third 
in  the  spring  of  52.  His  arrest  at  Jeru- 
salem took  place  at  the  Pentecostal  Feast 
of  57;  while  his  captivity  at  Rome  lasted 
from  February,  60,  to  the  same  month 
in  62.  The  Revue  de  /'Histoire  des  Religions 
])ublishes  a  careful  study  on  the  dates  of 
the  missionary  journeys  of  St.  Paul  and 
other  episodes  of  his  life,  setting  forth  the 
latest  views  on  the  subject  by  M.  Goguel. 


Those  heads  of  seminaries  who  hesitated 
over  the  adoption  of  the  "restored"  or 
Roman-classical  pronunciation  of  Latin 
are  commended  in  their  prudence  by  a 
recent  letter  of  the  Holy  Father  to  Mgr. 
Dubois,  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  in  which 


his  Holiness  expresses  his  pleasure  that 
the  modern  Roman  or  Italian  pronuncia- 
tion of  Latin  was  being  used  in  France 
as  a  natural  accompaniment  of  the  re- 
stored Gregorian  music.  Long  and  learned 
has  been  the  discussion  of  this  vexed 
question  of  Latin  pronunciation.  What- 
ever the  merits  of  the  case  for  the  old 
Roman  pronunciation  —  and  the  case  is 
not  weak,  —  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  the  Church  Latin  is  a  living 
language,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  its 
living  pronunciation.  Thus,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  more  necessity  for  pro- 
nouncing the  Latin  of  the  present  letter 
of  the  Holy  Father  in  the  manner  of  the 
time  of  Cicero  than  for  reading  a  message 
from  the  President  of .  the  United  States 
with  the  English  pronunciation  of  the 
time  of  Ben  Jonson.  While  the  Holy 
Father  in  this  communication  has  directly 
in  mind  only  the  i^ronunciation  of  Latin 
in  I'Vance,  nevertheless  his  remarks 
apply  wherever  the  decree  of  Church 
music  has  force.  Even  the  German  philol- 
ogists must  be  grateful  to  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  for  his  gentle  and  graceful  effort 
to  do  away  with  the  French  mispronun- 
ciation of  the  Latin  tongue. 


If  the  education  question  is  still  far 
from  being  settled  in  England,  it  is  certain 
that  no  attempts  will  be  made  to  settle 
it  on  the  lines  of  previous  Bills.  Public 
sentiment  has  undergone  a  change,  and 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  have  not  failed 
to  take  note  of  this.  Catholics  would  not 
stand  so  much  alone  if  the  question  were 
to  come  up  again;  and,  if  possible,  they 
are  more  firmly  determined  than  ever  to 
oppose  any  legislation  calculated  to  infringe 
upon  their  rights.  Cardinal  Vaughan  was 
repeatedly  cheered  to  the  echo  when,  in 
an  address  delivered  a  short  time  ago 
in  Manchester,   he   said: 

It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  the  State  to 
compel  parents  to  send  children  to  school; 
and,  when  the  children  get  there,  to  compel 
them  to  learn  certain  things.  But  the  St^te 
has    no     right  whatever    to    impose    education 
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which  is  not  iii  accordancie  with  the  religious 
convictions  of  the  parents.  The  principle 
whereby  the  State  <fomes  in  and  takes  children 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  parents  and  compels 
them  to  go  to  school^  and  to  receive  there  either 
religious  instruction  not  in  accordance  with 
the  convictions  of  the  parents,  or  to  receive  no 
instruction  in  religion  at  all — there  you  have 
the  conscience  clause, — and  penalizes  the  chil- 
dren by  making  parents  pay  for  the  building 
of  schools  if  they  want  their  children  to  learn 
religion,  is  absolutely  pagan.  Not  only  is  it 
pagan,  but  it  belongs  not  to  the  best  period 
of  paganism,  but  to  the  very  debased  period  of 
paganism,  and  is  the  theory  resuscitated  by  the 
so-called  philosophers  who  paved  the  way  for 
the  French  Revolution.  It  is  to  me  a  matter 
of  amazement  and  very  serious  concern  that 
Christian  ministers  in  this  country  are  pre- 
pared to  propound  and  propagate  so  utterly 
pagan  a  theory.  It  is,  secondly,  a  theory  that 
is  utterly  contrary  to  the  law  of  England.  The 
law  of  England  lays  down  precisely  that  it  is 
for  parents  to  say  in  what  religion  their  children 
are  to  be  brought  up.  One  department  of  the 
State  (a  very  important  department — namely, 
the  Home  Office)  has  based  its  legislation 
continuously  on   this  sacred   principle. 

It  is  no  answer  to  my  argument  to  say  that 
it  is  the  State  which  has  to  pay  for  the  education, 
and  that  therefore  the  State  may  claim  to  dictate 
what  form  that  education  is  to  take  even  in 
religious  matters.  What  do  you  mean  by  the 
State?  What  do  you  mean  by  the  money  of 
the  State?  I  suppose  it  is  money  that  ultimately 
comes  out  of  the  parents'  pockets.  And  the 
theory  that  the  State — some  great  abstraction 
that  has  a  purse  of  its  own — can  do  what  it 
likes  is  an  un-Christian  and  pagan  conception. 
So  if  the  Government  intends  to  proceed  on 
the  principle  that  the  State  is  to  be  omnipotent 
in  these  matters,  such  legislation  is  sooner  or 
later  foredoomed  to  failure. 
*** 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  if  you  want  anybody 
to  do  work  for  you,  you  try  to  find  out  whether 
he  is  capable  of  doing  it.  There  must  be  some 
test  of  the  man's  capacity  to  do  his  work: 
and  all  alike  admit  it  is  not  only  allowable 
but  necessary  that  any  one  who  is  going  to  be  a 
teacher  should  be  tested  as  to  his  moral  charac- 
ter; that  you  should  find  out  if  he  has  learned 
something;  you  should  find  out  also  if  he  has 
the  capacity  to  teach  other  people  what  he  has 
learned  himself.  But  there  are  conceptions 
evolved  that,  when  a  parent  desires  to  have 
a  particular  religious  training  for  his  child, 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  of  the  child  is  far 
more  important  than  the  things  you  put  into 
the   brain  of  the   child;     that   when  the   parent 


wants  to  obtain  for  his  child  definite  religious 
teaching,  and  is  going  to  put  that  child  into 
the  hands  of  teachers  in  order  that  he  may 
get  for  the  child  some  definite  religious  teaching, 
then,  forsooth,  there  must  be  no  tests  for 
teachers.  That  principle  is  not  only  false,  but 
to  my  mind  positively  immoral. 

How  can  any  conscientious  parent  dare  to 
place  his  child  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  without 
knowing  what  that  teacher  believes  and  what 
that  teacher  practises?  It  is  no  use  raising  up 
before  us  false  analogies  by  comparing  teachers 
in  the  payment  of  the  State  to  other  civil  ser- 
vants. Let  them  have  all  the  rights  of  civil 
servants;  but  remember  when  you  are  dealing 
with  a  teacher  who  has  the  forming  of  the  heart 
and  mind  of  the  child,  there  must  be  tests 
for  the  teacher  in  every  department  of  his 
educational  work. 

Let  me  place  before  you  the  only  just  and 
fair  settlement  of  this  important  question, — 
a  settlement  that  is  absolutely  fair,  which  treats 
all  men  alike,  which  claims  no  privilege  for 
any  one  denomination,  and  a  solution  which  is 
based  on  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  solution  is  this.  Go  to  the  parents  them- 
selves, consult  the  parents,  trust  the  parents, 
who  have  from  God  the  inalienable  right  to 
say  what  religious  instruction  is  to  be  given 
to  their  children,  a  right  which  the  State  can 
never  justly  take  away. 

"It  is  you  and  those  v^^hom  you  rep- 
resent, the  parents  of  the  Catholic  children 
of  England,"  concluded  his  Eminence, 
"who  will  ultimately  determine  this  issue. 
If  you  are  courageous,  united  and  deter- 
mined, though  the  fight  may  be  long, 
victory  will  ultimately  be  yours;  for 
there  is  no  power  that  can  stand   against 

you." 

«-♦♦ 

Occurring,  as  it  did,  just  before  the 
opening  of  the  Marian  Congress  of  which 
he  was  protector,  and  so  near  the  date 
set  for  the  great  annual  Congress  of 
German  Catholics,  in  which  he  took  a 
lively  interest,  the  death  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  is  especially  re- 
grettable. It  removes  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  Church  in  Germany.  Cardinal 
Fischer's  deep  interest  in  all  social  ques- 
tions and  his  administrative  ability,  along 
with  honesty,  simplicity,  piety,  zeal,  and 
other  natural  and  Christian  virtues,  made 
him  very  popular  with  his  own  flock  and 
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caused  him  to  b'e  greatly  respected  by 
outsiders.  The  press  of  Germany,  Prot- 
estant as  well  as  Catholic,  has  paid  feeling 
tributes  both  to  his  personal  character 
and  public  services,  the  importance  of 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  overestimate. 
Like  many  another  Catholic  leader  of 
our  time,  he  bore  reproach  for  the  cause 
to    which   his    life   was   consecrated. 


Contending  that  vSocialism  is  opposed 
to  Christianity,  that  it  is  a  menace  both 
to  religion  and  civilization,  the  Lutheran 
clergy  of  the  United  vStates  have  begun 
a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  ''new 
foe,"  as  they  call  it.  The  brethren  should 
have  been  up  and  doing  long,  long  ago; 
however,  better  late  than  never.  Let 
them  waste  no  further  time  in  combating 
the  claim  of  vSocialists,  that  many  of  their 
recruits  come  from  the  German  Lutheran 
element  of  our  population.  It  is  of  in- 
comparablv  greater  importance  to  show 
people  that  Socialism  is  anti-Christian 
and  contrary  to  reason,  nature,  and  exjie- 
rience;    in  a  word,   that  it  spells  ruin. 

The  editor  of  the  Inter  Ocean  expresses 
surprise  that  the  ministers  of  Protestant 
denominations  in  this  country  have  been 
so  slow  to  see  that  Socialism  is  the  enemy 
of  Christianity,-  -"so  slow  in  defence  of 
their  faith";  and  in  a  leading  editorial 
he  tells  them  some  things  which  they 
should  have  learned  of  themselves  years 
ago.     To  quote  in  part : 

The  hostility  of  Socialism  to  Christianity  is 
inevitaljl^,  because  of  the  fact  that  vSocialism 
is  not  njierely  a  political  method,  but  also  a 
philosophy  of  life  whose  assumptions  and  aims 
are  purely  materialistic  —  are  directed  solely 
to  the  attainment  of  ideals  of  "comfort"  as 
life's  greatest  good.  Marxian  Socialism  —  the 
only  kind  that  is  militant  and  seeks  political 
revolution,  and  so  counts  in  effect — refuses  to 
concern  itself  with  anything  beyond  the  present 
life  and  this  world.  It  has  no  answer — it  even 
denies  the  need  of  any  answerv— to  the  per- 
petual question  of  the  soul:  "If  a  man  die, 
shall  he  live  again?"  Socialism  professes  to 
leave  every  man  free  to  think  as  he  pleases  on 
that  subject.  In  reality,  it  discourages  thought 
on   it   as   unimportant. 

Most  of  the  foremost  exponents  of  Socialism 


have  befen  and  are  ax^'owed  atheists,  denying 
both  the  existence  of  God  and  the  Immortality 
of  the  soul.  At  best,  the  attitude  of  Socialism 
toward  religion  is  agnostic.  It  says  to  the  eternal 
question:  "We  don't  know;  we  can't  find  out; 
it  isn't  worth  while  to  try."  Denying  the  need 
of  any  religious  sanction  for  morals,  Socialism 
degrades  those  human  relations  which  Chris- 
tianity, because  of  their  fundamental  character 
in  distinguishing  men  from  brutes,  has  clothed 
with  an  especial  sacredness.  Marriage,  for 
example,  is  regarded  by  Socialism  as  purely  a 
ci^'il  contract,  and  as  less  binding  upon  the 
[)arties  than  a  contract  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  commodities.  * 

Wherever  Socialism  has  obtained  power  in 
gc)\ eminent,  as  in  France  to-day,  that  power 
is  exerted  to  eliminate  the  Christian  religion 
as  an  influence  and  factor  in  the  conduct  of 
human  life.  The  public  schools  of  France, 
under  Socialistic  control,  teach  "morality" 
indeed,  but  it  is  a  morality  without  God,  and 
repudiates  the  need  of  any  sort  of  sanction  for 
its  teachings  beyond  the  finite  human  reason 
and    will. 

No  real  Christian  can  l)e  a  Socialist — ^if  he 
understands  vSocialism.  The  two  systems  are 
wholly  antagonistic  and  mutually  destructive. 
vSocialism  recognizes  no  higher  power  in  the 
universe    than   man   himself. 

The  Protestant  clergy  would  do  well 
to  read  editorials  like  this  from  their 
pulpits,  instead  of  preaching,  as  too  many 
of  them  do,  sermons  of  intolerable  length 
and  aridity,  or  inveighing  against  the 
Church  which  is  sure  to  outlive  the  last 
of    them. 


The  London  Universe  quotes  from  the 
Jnstituteur  Fran{ais  the  following  answers 
given  at  a  neutral  school  exaij^ination 
in  French  history:  "I  do  not  know  the 
names  of  the  Kings  of  France.  We  only 
learned  from  the  Revolution."  "Napoleon 
was  an  ambitious  Corsican,  who  caused 
great  harm  to  France  and  put  many  to 
death."  "Joan  of  Arc  was  a  shepherdess 
of  Domremy,  who  got  light-headed  and 
believed  in  spirits.  She  started  at  their 
bidding  to  find  the  King."  "The  Crusades 
were  led  by  the  Catholics  against  those  who 
did  not  agree  with  their  religious  views." 

"Such,"  remarks  the  Journal  des  Dcbais, 
"are  the  results  of  the  prejudiced  and 
unpatriotic    course    of    instruction    given 
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to  those  who  are  expected  to  love  and 
reverence  their  country  and  direct  its 
future!" 


The  death  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  P. 
Doyle,  C.  S.  P.,  on  the  8th  inst.,  removed 
an  able  and  zealous  worker  in  the 
Church's  great  cause.  He  was  not  counted 
an  old  man,  yet  he  had  been  a  priest  for 
thirty-two  years.  And  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  for  the  last  twenty  years  there  has 
hardly  been  a  great  public  work  for  the 
Church's  interest  in  which  Father  Doyle 
has  not  played  a  prominent  part.  As 
publicist,  as  missionary,  as  a  worker  for 
total  abstinence,  and  finally  as  head  of 
the  Apostolic  Mission  House  at  Wash- 
ington, he  was  given  ample  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  talents  and  his  zeal.  As 
energizing  spirit  with  Father  Elliott  in 
the  movement  of  missions  to  non-Catholics, 
his  aim  was  not  less  than  the  conversion 
of  all  America  to  the  Faith.  This  was 
true  love  of  country,  high  patriotism,  and 
it  was  as  well  deep  loyalty  to  holy 
Mother  Church.  And  now  he  has  gone 
to  meet  "his  Captain,  Christ."  May  he 
rest  in  peace! 

An  important  and  hitherto  unpublished 
letter  of  Cardinal  Manning,  dated  Sept., 
1 89 1,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Rean, 
is  presented  by  the  Daily  Herald,  the  new 
organ  of  the  Labor  Party  in  England. 
Now  that  the  word  "Socialism"  is  on 
everyoi^'s  lips,  it  is  well  to  know  exactly 
what  it  signifies.  "I  object,"  writes  the 
great  Cardinal,  "to  the  use  of  the  word 
'  Socialism '  except  in  its  strict  and  precise 
sense.  It  is  a  word  of  evil  meaning,  like 
Rationalism,  and  signifies  abuse,  misuse, 
and  exaggeration.  Society  governs  and 
legislates  for  itself  'socially,' — that  is 
normally,  and  in  conformity  with  its  own 
nature;  but  social  is  not  Socialistic,  as 
rational  is  not  Rationalistic.  The  Author 
of  Christianity  has  indeed  given  us  all 
the  laws  that  perfect  the  society  of  men. 
But  Socialism  is  the  revolutionary  parody 
of  His  perfect  social  legislation." 


Notable  New  Bookg. 

The  Life  of  St.  Teresa.    Taken  from  the  French 

of  "A  Carmelite  Nun."     By  Alice  Lady  Lovat. 

With  a  Preface  by  Mgr.  Robert  Hugh  Benson. 

Herbert  &  Daniel;    B.  Herder. 

It  was  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  that  Teresa  of  Jesus  went  to  meet  "  His 
Majesty"  in  His  Mansions.  For  more  than  sixty 
years  she  had  entertained  Him  in  hers;  and 
in  these  three  hundred  and  thirty  years  there 
has  not  appeared  a  biography  of  the  saint  con- 
ceived in  English.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  consider  the  vast  influence  St.  Teresa 
has  had  in  the  lives  of,  we  may  say,  all  relig- 
ious, of  whatever  country,  since  her  time.  The 
present  biography,  written  in  French,  is  so 
wonderfully  well  rendered  into  English  as  to 
seem  no  translation  at  all.  And  it  is  a  rich  addi- 
tion to  English  hagiography.  It  is  the  life  of  a 
daughter  of  God  who,  in  our  own  Crashaw's 
phrase,  at  her  infancy,  almost,  was  "for  the 
Moors  and  martyrdom,"  and  found  her  mar- 
tyrdom destined  to  cover  a  long  period  of  nearly 
seventy  years.  These  were  years  of  service  with 
brain  and  heart;  years  of  chastisement  and 
of  trial;  years  of  broken,  befooled,  misprized 
effort;  of  ecstasy,  of  longing  and  of  love, — a 
life  whose  motto  was  "to  suffer  or  to  die"  in 
mystical  devotion  to  an  unseen  and  highest 
Love;  yet  a  life  touched  with  the  tenderness 
and  the  humor  of  a  broad,  sane  humanity. 
For  this  latter  aspect  of  the  saint  we  are  grateful 
to  the  present  biographer. 

In  these  columns  not  long  since  was  related 
an  incident  showing  the  gratitude  of  one  of  the 
saints  of  the  desert  for  a  favor  done  him,  and 
this  was  matched  by  a  parallel  example  in  the 
life  of  Cardinal  Newman.  Teresa  of  the  Flaming 
Heart  presents  us  with  a  third.  "I  see  clearly," 
she  says  in  one  of  her  letters,  "that  gratitude 
is  no  merit  in  my  case.  It  is  natural  to  me.  It 
is  sufficient  for  any  one  to  give  me  a  sardine 
for  them  to  be  able  to  do  what  they  like  with 
me."  (Sic.)  And  her  biographer  concludes:  "She 
recommended  to  God  every  day  of  her  life  a 
poor  man  who  had  once  given  her  water  on  one 
of  her  journeys."  Such  are  the  saints;  and  such 
presentation  of  them  as  a  book  like  this  affords 
is  calculated  to  build  up  the  Church  of  God. 

The  Friendship  of  Christ.  By  Mgr.  Robert 
Hugh  Benson.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
In  this  book  Monsignor  Benson  takes  the  idea 
of  friendship  as  a  bond  between  Christ  and  the 
individual  soul,  dealing  with  the  various  rela- 
tions that  can  hold  them  together.  Here  Christ 
is  found  in  the  interior  soul,  guiding  it  safely; 
for  "no  man  advances  three  paces  on  the  road 
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to  perfection  unless  Jesus  Christ  walks  beside 
him"  (p.  lo).  Again,  Christ  shows  Himself 
to  the  soul  in  the  exterior,  in  all  classes  of  men, 
in  the  Eucharist,  in  the  Church.  Finally,  the 
soul  sees  Christ  our  Friend  crucified  and  Christ 
our  Friend   vindicated. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  dwell  sufficiently  upon  the 
comforting  thought  that  Christ  has  called  us 
"friends,"  and  not  "servants,"  and  that  He 
would  have  us  understand  that  word  in  its 
endearing  and  fruitful  sense.  "If  there  is 
anything  clear  in  the  Gospels  it  is  this,  that 
Jesus  Christ  first  and  foremost  desires  our 
friendship"  (p.  9).  It  is  His  delight  to  be  with 
the  children  of  men.  To  know  how  we  are  to 
profit  by  this  privilege,  we  have  this  definition 
of  friendship  given  us:  "The  essence  of  friend- 
ship is  that  each  friend  reveals  himself  utterly 
to  the  other,  flings  aside  his  reserves,  and  shows 
himself  for  what  he  truly  is"  (p.  7).  When  we 
are  inclined  to  fail  in  our  side  of  the  union,  it 
might  be  well  to  remember  this  statement: 
"It  is  far  less  injurious  to  friendship  to  say 
outright,  'I  can  not  do  this  thing  that  is  asked 
of  me,  because  I  am  a  coward,'  than  to  find 
excellent  reasons  for  not  doing  it." 

The  whole  spiritual  life  is  treated  of  under  the 
concept  of  friendship,  and  some  very  practical 
suggestions  are  given  to  help  us  carry  out  the 
doctrine  of  our  Friend  at  times  and  in  matters 
when  we  find  the  teaching  a  bit  hard  to  bear. 
The  way  may  not  always  be  clear  to  reason, 
but  confidence  in  the  friendship  of  the  Guide 
makes  the  soul  obedient. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  follow  the 
author  in  his  chapters  on  Christ  in  the  Eucharist, 
the  Church,  the  Priest,  the  Sinner,  the  Saint, 
the  Average  Man,  the  Sufferer,  Christ  Crucified, 
and  Christ  Vindicated.  The  idea  of  friendship 
is  the  leading  thought  through  this  large  spirit- 
ual field,  and  in  every  case  friendship  wins  our 
assent.  Lest  there  be  danger  of  the  soul  follow- 
ing its  owti  light  —  "there  is  scarcely  anything 
so  difficult  of  diagnosis  and  so  easily  misunder- 
stood as  certain  impulses  and  interests  of  the 
spiritual  life"  (p.  55), — Father  Benson  shows  the 
need  of  the  Church.  "If  Jesus  Christ,"  says  he, 
"intended  to  found  Christianity  upon  His  own 
Presence  in  the  heart  as  a  sufficient  guide  to 
truLh,  then  Jesus  Christ  has  failed  in  His  mission" 

(P-  57). 

There  are  so  many  important  truths  given 
in  a  striking  manner  that  many  passages  might 
be  quoted  with  advantage.  We  will  content 
ourselves  with  but  one  more,  trusting  the 
reader  will  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of 
reading  the  whole  work.  "Once  grasp  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  Christ's  historical  expression 
of  Himself;  once  see  in  her  eye  the  divine 
glance,  and  through  her  face  the  face  of   Christ 


Himself;  once  hear  from  her  lips  that  Voice 
that  speaks  always  'as  one  having  authority,' 
and  you  will  understand  that  no  nobler  life  is 
possible  for  a  human  soul  than  to  'lose  herself 
in  this  sense  in  that  glorious  society  which  is 
His  body;  no  greater  wisdom  than  to  think 
with  her;  no  purer  love  than  that  which  burns 
in  her  heart,  who,  with  Christ  as  her  soul,  is 
indeed  the  vSaviour  of  the  world"  (pp.  64,  65). 

The  Missions  and  Missionaries  of  California.  By 
Father  Zephyrin  Engelhardt,  O.F.M.  Vol.11.: 
Upper  California.  Part  I.:  General  History. 
With  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Fac-Similes.  San 
PVancisco:  The  James  H.  Barry  Co. 
While  Father  Engelhardt  was  able  to  present 
the  story  of  the  missions  of  Lower  California 
in  one  large  octavo  (published  in  1908),  the 
field  covered  by  his  general  title  has  })roved 
so  vast  that  four  other  volumes  besides  the 
present  one  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
work.  To  avoid  confusion  and  repetition,  he 
treats  what  is  of  general  interest  separately 
from  that  which  is  of  purely  local  concern,- — 
devoting  to  the  former  this  and  the  next  two 
volumes;  and  to  the  latter,  volumes  seven  and 
eight  of  the  whole  series.  The  present  book, 
an  octavo  of  728  pages,  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  first  dealing  w'ith  the  administra- 
tion of  Father  Junipero  Serra,  Presidente;  the 
second,  with  the  administrations  of  Father 
Fermin  Francisco  de  Lasuen  and  Father  Estevan 
Tdpis,  Presidentes.  Section  first  terminates 
with  the  death  of  Father  Serra  in  1784;  section 
second  brings  the  story  down  to  181 2. 

That  the  story  is  an  eminently  interesting 
one,  and  will  delight  Catholic  readers  with  any 
taste  for  the  unknown  or  neglected  byways  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  need  hardly  be  said;  and 
even  for  readers  destitute  of  such  taste,  the 
narrative  will  often  prove  as  charming  as  a 
fictitious  tale  of  adventure.  The  very  name  of 
Father  Junipero  Serra  is  redolent  of  chivalric 
romance;  and,  as  our  author  has  gone  to 
original  sources  for  his  facts,  the  varied  scenes 
and  incidents  in  that  missionary  hero's  career 
are  depicted  with  a  fulness  of  detail  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  first  volume,  the 
present  one  has  a  full  table  of  contents  and  an 
excellent  index.  Like  its  predecessor,  too,  it 
contains  an  appendix  with  eleven  different 
topics.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  these 
are:  "The  Right  of  Church  Asylum,"  "Un- 
lawful Use  Made  of  the  Pious  Fund,"  and 
"Governor  Neve's  Pricelist."  Father  Engel- 
hardt is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  progress 
achieved  in  his  monumental  work.  His  future 
volumes  will  be  awaited  with  eagerness,  and 
read,   we   doubt   not,   with   genuine   pleasure. 


A  Little  Boy's  Letter. 


I^EAR  BDITUR:— I  just  read  "Billy 
^^  Boy,"  and  it's  great,  and  my  mother 
and  sister  says  I  otighter  write  a  letter 
and  tell  you  how  I  liked  it.  It's  the 
grandest  book  for  boys  I  ever  seen;  I 
couldn't  keep  from  reading  it  till  I  got  to 
the  end,  and  then  I  was  sorry  it  wasn't 
longer.  We  all  read  it  at  our  house,  and 
my  big  brother  Tom  read  it  two.  And 
mother  was  glad,  'cause  he  stayed  home 
more;  and  now  he  stays  home  lots,  and 
keeps  on  reading. 

*  Sometimes  when  mother  and  I  was 
reading  out  of  "  Billy  Boy,"  she'd  stop  and 
her  eyes  would  get  wetty,  but  I  just  went 
on  winking.  It  was  fine,  and  was  sorry 
when  it  came  time  to  go  upstairs.  One 
night  I  dreemed  I  had  my  fotagraf  taken 
in  a  sute  like  the  picture  of  Billy  Boy  in 
the  front  part  of  the  book,  before  where 
you  begin  reading.  It's  a  stunning  picture. 
Mabel  says  I  didn't  get  'fotagraf  right, 
but  not  to  change  that  word.  She  said  it 
was  anneridgeenul  way  to  spell  it,  or 
something  like  that. 

A  boy  I  lent  "  Billy  Boy"  to  while  I  was 
sick  from  eating  green  apples,  says  it's 
a  scrumptious  story,  the  best  yet.  Please 
have  the  lady  that  wrote  it  to  write  some 
more.  She  knows  what  boys  like  all  right. 
Has  she  wrote  any  more  books?  I  don't 
believe  she  could  beat  "Billy  Boy."  The 
part  I  liked  the  best  was  about  the  time 
he  got  in  the  storm  on  Wild  Cat  Mountain, 
and  saved  the  life  of  that  other  boy. 
And,  say.  Bony  Ben  was  a  peach.  Miss 
Carmel  was  great,  and  so  was  Pedro  and 
all  the  rest  of  them.  I  was  glad  Rackety 
Jack  turned  out  all  right.  I  suppose  he 
had  lemun  treemuns.  There's  a  man  where 
we  live  that  gets  them.  He  writes  for  the 
paper,  and  when  he's  not  writing  for  the 


paper  he's  drunk.  One  night  he  went 
by  our  house,  and  he  was  going  home, 
and  he  was  singing  he  wanted  to  be  queen 
of  the  May.  But  maybe  he  will  get  over 
it,  like  Rackety  Jack  did.    I  hope  he  will. 

I  wish  I  had  a  pony  like  Marquita,  and 
I  could  ride  like  Pedro.  Whenever  I  go 
out  West,  I'm  going  to  see  Bar  Cross 
Ranch,  to  see  how  it's  fixed  up.  I'm  sorry 
Daddy  is  dead,  but  maybe  Father  Francis 
isn't.  And  I'd  like  to  be  at  Las  Rocas 
when  they  have  the  fair.  The  Snake- 
Charmer's  Cave  it  tells  about  in  the  story 
must  be   great. 

Mabel — that's  my  sister — says  another 
boy  says  that  Mrs.  Waggaman  must  have 
been  a  boy  herself  when  she  was  little, 
'cause  she  knows  so  much  about  boys. 
I  told  Pa  this,  and  he  just  laffed  and  said 
to  put  it  in  the  letter.     So  I  done  it. 

It  took  most  of  three  days  to  write  this, 
till  I  got  two  sleepy,  and  sister  says 
it  oughter  be  done  all  over.  But  I've 
copied  it  twict  alreddy.  I  asked  Pa  if  it 
would  do,  and  he  says  yes.  He  said  it 
would  spoil  it  to  change  it  any.  I  don't 
know  eggzactly  what  he  ment.  The  others 
laffed.  But  Pa- oughter  know  when  any- 
thing is  good  enuf.  Women  folks  can't 
even  vote.  Sister  says  you  would  let  them 
have  votes.  I  wish  you  would.  How  much 
are  they?  If  I  had  a  dozen  votes  I'd 
give  'em  all  to  President  Taft.  Pa  says 
he  will  need  about  all  he  can  get.  I  hope 
he  will  have  as  meny  as  he  wants. 

That's  all.    Good-bye.     Please  find  out 
more  about  Billy  Boy,  and  when  you  find 
out  tell  it  in  The  Ave  Maria. 
Your  faithful  reeder, 

Aleck  Moore. 

My  real  name  is  Alexander,  but  they  call 
me  Aleck  for  short.  Pa  says  my  name  will 
fit  better  when  *I'm  grown  up.  I  wish  I 
was.  When  anybody  has  a  name,  I  think 
he  oughter  use  it,  if  he's  a  man. 
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Seven  and  One. 


BY    LUCILE    KLING. 
VIII. SURPRISEvS. 

The  lack  of  that  incubator  still  hung 
like  a  shadow  over  Ned  and  Martin; 
they  never  went  down  town  that  they 
did  not  pause  to  look  longingly  through 
the  fence  at  it.  All  Ned's  abilities  in  the 
way  of  swapping  had  failed  to  secure  it, 
for  the  tow-headed  boy  held  out  obsti- 
nately for  "five  dollars  to  boot."  vSo  far 
as  the  boys  were  concerned,  it  might  as 
well  have  been  five  million.  However, 
the  incubator  was  still  unsold,  and  they 
comforted    themsehes    with    the    thought. 

Egg  money  didn't  count  up  very  fast, 
it  seemed.  vSpecklcs  and  Redhead  had 
an  inconvenient  trick  of  skipping  a  day 
or  two,  so  there  were  only  eleven  eggs 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  Lawns  that  were 
paying  propositions  were  few  and  far 
between;  so  there  was  only  a  dollar  and 
ten  cents  in  the  fund,  in  spite  of  the 
most   heroic  efforts. 

"  If  this  keeps  on,"  said  Ned,  a  trifle 
bitterly,  "  I  see  where  we  never  get  that 
incubator." 

"But  when  we  sell  the  frys — "  Martin 
always  reminded  him. 

Ah,  when;  those  frys  should  be  sold! 
What  air  castles  they  built  with  the 
money!  There  would  be  enough  for  the 
incubator  —  if  it  hadn't  been  sold  in 
the  meantime — and  for  their  new  winter 
suits,  and  surely  some  over  for  good 
times.  And  the  incubator  once  in  their 
possession,  muzzie  should  have  a  silk 
dress,  they  would  move  back  to  Darling 
House,  and  Chris  could  go  to  the  seminary 
as  soon  as  he  liked. 

But  alas  for  those  hopes  and  plans! 
Like  so  many  others,  they  were  destined 
to*  fall ''about  Jtheir^  builders'  heads.  So 
far,^Ned^andjMartin*^had  been  singularly 
luckyjwith  their  chickens.  The  whole 
two|'dozen  were  plump  and  thriving. 
With  incredulous  eyes  they  heard  Grandpa 


Moggies'  talk  of  "the  gaps  and  the 
cholery";    their  chickens  were  healthy. 

Now  came  a  day  of  sultry  heat,  when 
everything  and  everybody  drooped  with 
weariness,  watching  the  grey  clouds 
pile  higher  and  higher  in  the  northwest, 
and  sighed  for  a  breath  of  air.  It  came 
at  last,  in  furious  gusts  of  wind;  and  with 
it  hail,  so  sudden  and  so  violent  that 
Cadwallader  fled  to  the  cellar,  howling; 
and  Peter  ducked  his  head  under  his 
wing  and  shivered.  The  children  flew 
to  get  the  chickens  under  shelter;  but 
in  spite  of  all  they  could  do,  more  than 
lialf  the  poor  little  fellows  were  killed  by 
the   pelting  stones. 

Ned  and  Martin  shut  themsehes  up 
in  the  attic  and  snarled  at  visitors  till  the 
family  left  them  alone  with  their  grief. 
I'or  a  long  time  there  was  silence,  then 
the  "thwack  thackety — thwack!"  of  the 
punching  bag  told  that  some  one  was 
easing  his  feelings.  They  came  down  to 
supper  at  last,  with  their  eyes  suspiciously 
bright  and  a  lofty  air  that  forbade  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter. 

It  was  Martin  who  doggedly  refused 
to  own  himself  beaten,  and  Martin's 
courage  that  kept  the  firm  above  water 
for  the  next  few  days. 

"We  can  get  six  little  white  Leghorns 
from  that  fellow  out  at  Sunrise,"  said  he 
determinedly;  "and  have  car  fare  left, 
and  a  dime  for  some  food  for  'em.  And 
I  think  that's  what  we'd  better  do." 

"But  six  only  gives  us  thirteen,  and 
there'll  be  another  hailstorm,"  Ned 
replied  gloomily,  glaring  at  the  remnant 
of  his  brood. 

"  Well,  I'll  get  another  lawn  somewheres; 
there's  got  to  be  more  lawns  in  this 
city,  that's   all." 

Which  was  precisely  what  Martin  did. 
And  if  the  sun  were  very  hot  sometimes, 
and  the  road  to  the  big  house  a  long  one, 
and  the  lawn  mower  absurdly  heavy, 
Martin  only  pulled  his  hat  down  a  bit 
lower  over  his  freckled  face,  and  whistled 
all  the  harder.  With  his  example  to  inspire 
them,    the    whole    family    went    to    work 
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with  a  will.  Even  Tony  and  Tamzine 
had  an  attack  of  industry.  Father  and 
Mother  Oarnett  exchanged  satisfied  glances 
when  their  flock  came  in  from  an  after- 
noon's work  together,  dusty  and  tired 
and  happy,  to  add  another  one  to  the 
slowly  growing  pile  of  dimes  and  quarters. 

But,  somehow,  Aunt  Serena  could  see 
only  the  days  in  Tony's  week  when  his 
love  of  gypsying  got  the  better  of  him. 

**Why  don't  you  do  something  useful, 
like  your  brothers?"  she  asked  him  this 
morning,  as  he  passed  her  chair  on  the 
front  porch,  a  pail  of  bait  in  his  hand. 
**  Ned  and  Martin  do  all  the  work,  it  seems 
to  me.  You  don't  do  anything  but  read 
and  fuss  with  that  messy  Httle  printing 
press.  I  should  think  you'd  be  ashamed!" 

"Tam  and  I  are  going  fishing.  Muzzie 
said  we  might."  (Tony  succeeded  in 
keeping  his  impatience  out  of  his  voice.) 
"We've  done  all  our  work;  we  always 
do  before  we  go." 

He  might  have  added  that  they  had 
done  Martin's  and  Ned's  share  as  well,  so 
the  two  younger  boys  might  get  an  early 
start  with  thdt  lawn  they  were  to  mow 
on  the  Hill.  But,  somehow,  Tony  seldom 
remembered  to  mention  such  things. 

"Yes,"  his  aunt  went  on,  "you've 
filled  the  coal-hod  and  scrubbed  the 
porches  and  watered  the  lawn,  — things 
anybody  could  do.  I  can  see  very  plainly 
you're  going  to  be  just  like  your  great- 
uncle  Tobias.  He  never  was  good  for 
anything  but  scribbling,  and  when  he 
died  his  sisters  had  to  bury  him." 

"But  I'm  not  going  to  die  just  yet," 
replied  Tony,  with  his  most  engaging  grin. 

"  Well,  if  you  don't  stop  idling  your  time 
away,  you'll  never  amount  to  anything. 
Here's  the  summer  almost  gone,  and  what 
have  you  done  to  help  your  poor,  over- 
worked father  and  mother?" 

"Tony,  come  on!"  called  Tamzine  from 
the  gate.  "I've  got  the  pole.  What  are 
you  waiting  for?" 

Tony  fled,  glad  enough  to  escape,  and 
feeling  as  if  he  could  joyfully  choke  the 
magpie  that  called  after  him  tauntingly: 


"Tony!  Tonee — ee!  Fow  bad  boy!  You 
bad  boy!" 

The  two  trudged  off  together  across 
lots,  Tamzine  very  silent,  conscious  of 
hep  brother's  discomfort,  and  thinking,  it 
must  be  confessed,  most  unfriendly 
thoughts  of  Aunt  Serena.  But  once  they 
had  reached  the  lake  and  pulled  off 
shoes  and  stockings,  Tony's  face  cleared, 
his  troubles  were  forgotten.  With  a  blue 
sky  overhead,  and  the  blue  lake  to  paddle 
in,  and  the  fish  biting  "like  a  house 
afire,"  who  cared  what  Aunt  Serena 
thought  about  it! 

Just  before  supper-time  Connie  came 
flying  into  the  kitchen  with  the  mail, 
her  hands  filled  with  a  perfect  flock  of 
tiny  white  envelopes,  her  brown  ribbons 
standing  straight  up  with  excitement. 

"O  muzzie!  Tamzine!  boys!"  she  cried, 
"do  look  here!  We've  every  one  of  us  got 
invitations  to  a  party  at  the  Foresters'!" 

And  she  flung  the  envelopes  down  on 
the  table,  and  seized  Tamzine,  to  pirouette 
round  the  room  in  high  glee. 

"  That  must  be  the  one  Allen  was  talking 
about.  He  said  he  and  Olivia  were  going 
to  have  a  party  before  school  started. 
Oh,  isn't  that  dandy!"  Ned  was  already 
opening   his   envelope. 

"He  told  me  they  were  going  to  take 
everybody  to  the  ball  game!"  said  Tony. 

"I  know  it!  Listen  to  what  it  says, 
muzzie!"  And  Connie,  breathless  from 
her  whirl,  hung  over  Martin's  shoulder 
while  he  read  aloud: 

" '  Miss  Olivia  and  Master  Allen  Forester 
request  the  pleasure  of  your  company' 
(that's  Al's  writing;  I  know  the  quirls 
on  his  y's),  —  'your  company  at  the  ball 
game,  Friday,  August  twenty-fifth,  at 
two  o'clock,  and  at  supper   afterward.' " 

"  Muzzie,  we  may  go?  Say  we  may  go!" 
Tony  and  Tamzine  hung  about  their 
mother's  neck,  eyes  shining  with  joyous 
anticipation. 

"Why,  of  course  you  may!  It's  a  very 
lovely  plan,  and  I'm  sure  you'll  have 
the  best  kind  of  a  time,"  agreed  Mother 
Garnett,  heartily. 
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*' It  says  'Please  don't  dress  up,'" 
interposed  Connie.  "  But  I  know  what 
that  means,  with  people  like  the  Foresters. 
Olivia'll  have  on  some  'simple'  httle 
embroidered  gown  that  cost  just  loads  of 
money,  and  a  sash  clear  to  the  hem." 

**I'm  going  to  wear  my  blue  middy 
suit,"  announced  Tamzine  from  her  perch 
on  the  edge  of  the  table.  .  "You  can  have 
fun  in  it  without  getting  all  mussed  and 
torn  every  time  you  stir." 

"No,  you  aren't  either!  Is  she,  muzzie? 
Our  best  dresses  won't  be  a  bit  too  good. 
We  don't  want  the  Foresters  to  think 
we're  frumps." 

"  Connie  dear,  that  fluffy  white  nuiU 
would  hardly  be  appropriate  out  in  the 
grand-stand,  and  I'm  afraid  it  would 
never  be  fit  to  wear  again.  I  think  your 
blue  and  white  gingham  would  be  very 
nice;  it's  fresh  and  dainty,  and  becoming 
to  you." 

"O  muzzie,  that — "  Connie's  lips  curled 
in  disdain.  "  Tam  could  wear  hers,  but 
all  the  older  girls  will  have  organdies 
and    things." 

"Well,  then,  the  flowered  lawn  you  had 
two  years  ago.  If  you  and  I  go  at  it  this 
afternoon,  we  can  take  off  the  ruffles 
and  make  it  over." 

"  Don't  get  so  dressed  up  that  you'll 
have  to  stand  'round  like  a  stick  all  the 
time,"  advised  Ned.  "You'll  have  lots 
more  fun  in  your  old  clothes,  Connie." 

But  Connie  had  gone  for  the  dress,  and 
did  not  hear  him.  She  brought  it  to  the 
living  room  and  spread  it  on  the  couch, 
pulling   down   her   pretty   lips   dismally. 

"It's  all  faded,  muzzie.  We  can't  ever 
do   anything  with   that." 

"Can't  you  dye  it?"  spoke  up  Martin, 
suddenly.  "My  ball  suit  dyed  just  fine; 
it's  as  good  as  a  new  one." 

It  really  seemed  to  be  the  only  plan; 
for  a  new  dress  now  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, considering  the  state  of  the  family 
purse.  So  the  lawn  was  ripped  and  washed 
till  the  last  trace  of  the  rose-wreaths  had 
vanished;  the  big  dye  kettle  made  its 
appearance;    Connie  rolled  up  her  sleeves 


tucked  up  her  skirts,  and  the  little  lawn 
emerged  a  delicate  pink,  soft  as  the  inside 
of  a  shell.  Then  Connie  and  her  mother 
plunged  into  a  perfect  vortex  of  fashion- 
plates,  cuttings,  and  fittings.  Chris  pre- 
tended to  be  greatly  shocked  at  his  sister's 
frivolity;  nevertheless,  he  came  home  one 
night  with  a  length  of  wide,  soft  ribbon 
that  just  matched  the  gowti,  to  tie  up 
Connie's  hair.  Aunt  Serena  unearthed 
some  old-fashioned  hand  embroidery  from 
the  depths  of  her  trunk,  to  finish  the  yoke 
and  the  short  sleeves.  And  the  three 
younger  boys,  not  to  be  outdone,  polished 
and  repolished  Connie's  little  pumps. 

"How  does  it  look?"  Connie  asked, 
revolving  slowly  before  them,  the  day 
her  dress  was  finished.  "Does  it  show 
nuich  down  there   where   we  pieced    it?" 

"It's  splendid,  sis.  You're  a  peach!" 
was  the  boys'  verdict. 

"  It  makes  you  look  awfully  grown 
up,   though,"  said  Tamzine. 

"The  skirt's  longer.  If  I  only  had  a 
pair  of  long  silk  gloves  it  would  be  just 
perfect.  I'd  like  to  know  how  it  would 
feel  to  have  everything  match  for  once." 

"Do  gloves  cost  an  awful  lot?"  inquired 
Ned,  wondering  secretly  why  it  was  girls 
had  to  have  so  many  things. 

"Oh,  a  couple  of  dollars,  if  you  get 
good  ones, — more  than  we  can  afford." 
And  Connie  gathered  up  her  dainty  skirts 
and  ran  back  upstairs  to  her  mother's 
room. 

"If  we  had  the  incubator — "  began 
Ned,  wistfully.  There  was  one  more 
thing   for   which   they   wanted   money. 

"  Let's  give  her  what  we've  got,"  sug- 
gested   Martin. 

"  I'll  put  in  my  allowance  this  week," 
added  Tony,  eagerly.  "Connie's  the  best 
sister  ever  was,  and  she  doesn't  have 
things  very  often." 

There  was  a  letter  by  Tony's  plate 
that  night,  —  such  a  businesslike  epistle, 
with  a  magazine's  address  in  the  upper 
corner,  that  his  brothers  and  sisters 
were  consumed  with  curiosity.  Tony 
could   hardly   wait   while   his   father   had 
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said  grace  to  ask  to  be  excused  and  open 
it.  Nor  could  the  others  begin  their 
meal  until  they  knew.  Tamzine  came  to 
lean  over  his  shoulder,  and  gave  a  little 
cry  of  amazement.  And  Tony  gasped — 
turned  white — began  to  tremble! 

"Muzzie!"  he  cried.  "Crickey!  I  get 
a   prize!" 

And  the  rest  of  the  family  left  their 
places  to  surround  him,  demanding  to 
know  all  about  it  at  once;  examining 
the  check,  reading  and  rereading  the 
wonderful    letter. 

"I'm  proud  of  you,  son!"  said  Father 
Garnett;  his  mother  kissed  him  with 
shining  eyes,  and  Ned  and  Martin  thumped 
his  shoulders  delightedly.  Even  Aunt 
Serena  put  up  her  spectacles  and  stared 
at   him. 

"Well,    1   am   surprised!"    said   she. 

"  Why,  it  was  the  story  1  made  up  for 
our  Gazette  last  spring — about  the  robin, 
you  know?"  Tony  explained  when  he 
could  get  his  breath.  "And  when  they 
had  their  contest,  Tam  and  1  sent  it  in. 
But  I  never  thought  we'd  get  a  prize." 

"  I  remember  that  one!"  exclaimed  Ned. 
"  It  was  a  good  one,  —  better'n  lots  of 
printed  ones.  Maybe  it  will  be  in  the 
magazine,  Tony,  with  your  name  on." 

"Dad,"  asked  Tony,  "can  I  get  that 
check  cashed  just  as  soon  as  I  like?" 

"To-morrow,  if  you  want." 

"Then  I  know  what  let's  do,  Tam!" 
he  cried,  and  pulled  his  sister  over  to 
whisper  in  her  ear,  without  so  much 
as  an  "Excuse  me."  Tamzine  nodded 
and  laughed. 

"We're  going  to  give  it  to  Ned  and 
Connie  for  the  incubator  and  her  gloves," 
announced  the  boy  at  last.  "  There'll 
be  nearly  enough  for  both  of  them,  and — 
and  — Tam  and  I  were  going  to  get  a 
donkey  with  it,  if  we  won  anything; 
but  we'd  both  rather  do  that  now,"  he 
finished   happily. 

"Tony!  honestly?  Oh,  you're  a  dear! 
Muzzie,  isn't  he  the  generousest  boy?" 
And  Connie  must  leave  her  seat  to  smother 
him  in  grateful  hugs. 


"  We'll  make  you  and  Tam  partners  in 
the  business  if  you  do  that!"  declared 
Ned,  with  shining  eyes.  "And  I'll  bet 
if  I  try  I  can  beat  that  boy  down 
some  on  the  incubator.  I'm  pretty  sure 
I  can." 

Indeed,  Ned  succeeded  in  doing  just 
that.  The  tow-headed  boy  proved  only 
too  eager  to  make  the  trade  when  he  found 
they  had  some  money.  vSo  the  incubator 
came  home  in  triumph,  escorted  by  all  six. 
It  was  scrubbed  and  polished  until  it 
shone,  and  installed,  all  glittering  with 
its  unaccustomed  cleanliness,  in  a  sheltered 
corner  of  the  back  porch.  And  Connie 
felt  that  she  hadn't  another  thing  in  the 
world  to  wish  for,  and  she  smoothed  her 
long  silk  gloves  with  contented  fingers. 
As  for  Tony,  I  think  he  was  the  happiest 
of   all  the  family. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


About  Apples. 


There  are  two  varieties  of  apples  found 
wild  in  Europe,  but  the  apple  known  in 
the  East  probably  originated  in  the  region 
near  the  Caspian  Sea.  Among  the  heaps 
of  refuse  left  by  the  Lake  Dwellers  who 
occupied  Europe  before  any  of  the  present 
races,  charred  pieces  of  apple  have  been 
found.  These  strange  people  lived  on 
platforms  which  extended  out  over  the 
water,  probably  as  a  protection  against 
wild  beasts. 

In  America  there  were  five  types  of 
native  apples,  all  "crab-apples."  Captain 
John  Smith  wrote  from  Virginia  to 
England  that  the  apples  were  "small  and 
bitter."  From  these  poor  little  apples  the 
splendid  ones  of  to-day  have  been  pro- 
duced by  cultivation.  Indeed,  almost 
every  sort  of  modern  fruit  had  its  origin 
in  an  inferior  and  smaller  sort. 

There  are  some  fruits  which  culture 
has  not  improved.  The  wild  strawberry, 
for  instance,  is  both  sweeter  and  better 
flavored  than  the  larger  berry  so  much 
used  upon  our  tables. 
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— The  elements  of  a  good  plot  are  present 
in  "The  Decision,"  a  novel  translated  from 
the  French  of  L6on  de  Tinseau  by  Frank  Alvah 
Dearborn;  but  the  telling  of  the  tale  is  decidedly 
inferior.  There  is  presented  a  problem  of  con- 
science involving  the  command  "Thou  shalt 
not  kill,"  and  the  solution  is  satisfactory. 
But  the  book  is  more  of  a  problem  than  a 
pleasant  tale, — a  less  important  or  meritorious 
book  than  the  publishers,  Messrs.  G.  W.  Dil 
lingham  Co.,  and  certain  of  the  reviewers, 
consider  it. 

— Father  J,  F.  X.  O'Conor,  S.  J.,  has  pre- 
pared and  published  in  appropriate  form  a 
study  of  Francis  Thompson's  "Hound  of 
Heaven."  "The  eye  sees  what  it  brings  with  it 
the  power  of  seeing,"  and  the  feature  of  this 
study  is  the  parallel  the  author  works  out 
between  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius 
and  the  development  of  the  thought  in  this 
noble  ode.  It  is  a  good  work  to  do,  and  for 
many  readers  a  necessary  work, — that  this 
interpretative  skill  should  be  appHed  for  them. 
To  others  it  will  seem  like  analyzing  a  tear. 

— Specimens  of  most  of  the  well-kno\\  n 
Welsh  poets,  ancient  and  modern,  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Alfred  Perceval  Graves'  new  book, 
"Welsh  Poetry,  Old  and  New,  in  English 
Verse."  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  Religion 
and  patriotism  have  inspired  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  of  the  poets  of  Wales.  Mr. 
Graves  translates  a  powerful  passage  from 
Goronwy  Owen's  "East  Judgment,"  beginning: 

Day    of   Doom,    at    thy    glooming 

May  earth  be  but  meet  foi-  thee! 
Day,   whose  hour   of  louring 

Not   angels   in   light   foresee! 
To   Christ  alone   and   the   Father 

'Tis  known  when  thy  hosts  of  might 
vSwift    as   giants    shall    gather. 

Yet  stealthy  as  thieves  at  night, 

— Priests  who  try,  amid  the  many  difficulties 
of  active  ministry,  to  keep  up  their  "clerical 
studies,"  and  all  clerical  students,  will  find 
"Searching  the  Scriptures,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  P. 
Gallagher,  S.  T.  E.,  B.  C.  E.,  a  helpful  book  in 
the  concreteness  and  point  with  which  it  deals 
with  the  Scripture  problem.  That  chief  problem 
is,  of  course,  the  Messias.  After'an  Intro- 
duction, in  which  the  "Higher  Critics"  are 
treated  to  a  cold  douche  of  common-sense  and 
Celtic  wit,  and  fearlessly  confronted  on  the 
ground  of  historical  scholarship.  Father  Gallagher 
takes  up  the  Old  Testament,  and  "searches" 
it  "from  Dan  to  Bersabee,"  seeking  to  discover 
the  history  of  the   Messias  as  foreshadowed  in 


events  and  foretold  by  the  Prophets.  In  the 
second  part  of  his  work,  the  author  shows  how 
the  New  Testament  is  that  history  over  again, 
simply  the  past  tense  of  the  Prophecies,  and 
with  greater  fulness.  It  is  a  sorry  oversight 
that  so  serviceable  a  book  should  have  neither 
index  nor  table  of  contents.  M.  H.  Gill  & 
Son,    pubHshers. 

— A  militant  and  modest  piece  of  Catholic 
apologetic  is  the  booklet  entitled  "Where  We 
Got  the  Bible,"  by  the  Rev.  Father  Graham, 
M.  A.,  Motherwell,  Scotland,  a  writer  well  known 
to  our  readers.  The  occasion  which  called 
forth  this  publication  was  the  Tercentenary 
Celebrations  of  the  Authorized  Version  in 
Scotland.  Clear,  keen,  thorough,  it  has  a  union 
of  pointedness  and  scholarliness,  yet  withal 
the  easy  flow  of  urbane  conversation,  making 
it,  on  the  whole,  a  model  bit  of  controversial 
writing.     P'or  sale  by   B.   Herder. 

"The  sister  of  Friedrich  Nietsche  is  pub- 
lishing the  story  of  the  philsopher's  boyhood, 
thereby  throwing  much  light  on  the  origin  of 
his  theories.  Eike  other  pessimists,  he  desired 
to  preserve  his  dear  ones  from  all  contact  with 
his  own  writings.  He  had  been  desirous  all 
his  life  to  spare  them  pain.  He  once  wrote 
to  his  sister:  "I  entreat  you  not  to  yield  to 
a  friendly  curiosity  about  my  work,  as  it  would 
be  highly  dangerous  to  your  peace  of  mind. 
Do  not  read  what  I  am  about  to  publish.  It 
might  wound  you  Ijeyond  all  expression." 
This  solicitude  not  to  scandalize  his  sister, 
or  to  initiate  her  to  doctrines  that  could  only 
harm  her  innocent  mind,  is  one  good  trait  in 
the  moody,  unhealthy  thinker,  so  typical  of 
a   cynical,    sceptical    age. 

— For  ten  cents,  plus  two  for  postage, 
Catholic  mothers  and  fathers,  and  Catholic 
young  men  and  young  women,  can  secure  a 
booklet  which  may  be  the  means  of  bringing 
them  untold  good  fortune  in  this  life  and  the 
next.  The  name  of  this  book  is  "How  to  Get 
Married,"  and  its  author  is  the  Rev.  John  A. 
Schmitt,  for  twenty  years  associated  with  the 
cathedral  parish.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
The  whole  burning  subject  of  marriage,  on  the 
solid  basis  of  Catholic  faith  and  morals,  is 
discussed  in  a  sane  and  eminently  practical 
manner.  The  result  is  a  plain-spoken  book — a 
good  deal  of  treading  on  toes,  not  a  few  blows 
from  the  shoulder, — an  aggressive,  uncom- 
promising statement  of  Catholic  principles  and 
true  Catholic  practice  in  this  most  important 
matter.     It    is    a    book    which   can    not    be    too 
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widely  circulated  or  too  deeply  pondered. 
F.  H.  McGough  &  Sons,  publishers,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

—The  Ratisbon  "Ideal  Breviary,"  in  four 
volumes  (F.  Pustet  &  Co.),  despite  unavoidable 
defects  of  no  very  great  importance,  is  the  most 
desirable  edition  likely  to  be  issued  anywhere. 
It  is  so  arranged  as  to  do  away,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  annoying  references,  is  admirably  printed 
and  bound,  and  supplied  with  convenient  and 
durable  silk  markers.  Some  readers  require 
large  type,  others  prefer  small  type;  the  only 
course  open  to  the  publishers,  therefore,  was 
to  produce  a  book  of  medium  size.  Even  those 
who  may  consider  the  type  too  small  must 
admit  that  it  is  remarkably  legible;  while  those 
who  pronounce  it  needlessly  large,  should  remem- 
ber that  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  eyes 
than  fine  print.  The  "Ideal  Breviary"  is 
eminently  portable.  It  need  not  be  said  that 
this  edition  is  in  strict  conformity  witli  the 
newly  prescribed  rubrics,  and  answers  all 
demands  of  the  new  Ordo.  The  defects  re- 
ferred to  are  .the  incorrect  references  to  the 
paging  in  the  Commune  Sanctorum.  The 
retention  of  the  old  Votive  Offices  is  what 
we  regret  most;  however,  they  do  not  notably 
increase  the  bulk  of  the  volumes. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will   not   be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Where  We  Got  the  Bible."  Rev.  H.  G.  Gra- 
ham, M.  A.     15  cts. 

"Searching  the  Scriptures."  Rev.  T.  P.  Gal- 
lagher, S.  T.  L.     $1.25. 

"The  Life  of  St.  Teresa."  Taken  from  the 
French  of  "  A  Carmelite  Nun."  Alice  Lady 
Lovat.     $3. 

"The  Friendship  of  Christ."  Mgr.  Robert 
Hugh  Benson.     $1.20. 

"The  Missions  and   Missionaries  of  California." 

Father  Zephyrin  Engelhardt,  O.  F.  M.    Vol. 

II.:  Upper  California.     Part  I.      $3. 
"For   Our  Non-Catholic   Friends:    The   Fairest 

Argument."    Rev.  J.  F.  Noll.    $1.15,  cloth; 

35  cts.,  paper. 


'John  Hungerford  Pollen.     18^0 — 1902."     Anne 

Pollen.     $5,   net. 
'The    Mustard   Tree."     O.    R.  Vassall-Phillips, 

C.  SS.  R.    $1.75,  net. 
'Primitive  Catholicism."     Mgr.  Pierre   BatifFol, 

Litt.  D.    $3.50,  net. 
'The  Story  of  Christopher  Columbus."    Charles 

W.  Moores.    75  cts.,  net. 
'The    Catholic   Church    from    Without."     Rev. 

James  Carey.     $5  per  hundred. 
'An  Experiment  in  History  Teaching."    Edward 

Rockliff,  S.  J.    $1,  net. 
'The  Dark  Beyond."    Rev.  John  Haw.    15  cts. 
'The    Story    of    the    Sodality    of    Our    Lady." 

Rev.  Edmund  Lester,  S.  J.    30  cts. 
'The    Reign   of  Jesus."     Blessed   Jean    Eudes. 

$1.25,  net. 
'Christian  Denominations."  Rev.  Vigilius  Krull, 

C.  PP.  S.    50  cts. 
'The  Life  and  Religion  of  Mohammed."     Rev. 

J.  L.  Menezes.    60  cts. 
'Verses  on  Various  Occasions."    Cardinal  New- 
man.    75  cts.,  net. 
'Davidee  Birot."    Ren^  Bazin.    $1.35. 
'A   Book  of  the   Love  of  Mary."     Freda   Mary 

Groves.     85  cts. 
'The  Good  Shepherd  and   His  Little  Lambs." 

Mrs.  Hermann  Bosch.    75  cts. 
Saint    Joseph    of    Leonessa."      Fr.     Anthony 

Brennan,  O.  S.  F.  C.    50  cts. 
The     Litany    of    the    Sacred     Heart."      Rev. 

Joseph  McDonnell,  S.  J.    $1.25. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,   3. 

Rev.  Philip  Kenny,  diocese  of  Brooklyn;  and 
Rev.  James  McHugh,  archdiocese  of  Philadelphia. 

Sister  M.  Fabiana,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Cross. 

Mr.  Raymond  Little,  Mr.  Nicholas  Brink- 
mann,  Mr.  David  Walsh,  Mr.  John  Stapleton, 
Mr.  Francis  Vogler,  Miss  Frances  Dowling,  Mr. 
Walter  Noble,  Mr,  Joseph  Pasquier,  and  Mr. 
Bernard  Sprenger. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    (300  days'  indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,   will  repay  thee," 
For  the  famine  sufferers  in  China: 

Friends,  $2.50;    E.  M.  B.,  $1;    in  memory  of 
^.  O'L.,  $2;    E.  K.,  $1;    Friend,  $1. 
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The  Worship  of  the  Flowers. 


BY    L.   M.   TAINTER. 

^  FLOWERS  fair,  unto  the  world  God-given, 

Earth  stars  that  waken  from  a  dewy  sleep 
To  smile  upon  your  glittering  twins  in  heaven 
That   ward   and   watch  in   wind-swept   spaces 
keep. 

Your  fragrant  chalices  are  gently  swaying 

'Mid  woodland  aisles  and  o'er  the  garden  sod, 

In   perfumed,    wordless   prayers   forever  saying 
Their  Matins  and  their  Vespers  unto  God. 

The  little  feathered  acolytes  are  singing 
A  thrilling  chorus  near  each  hidden  nest; 

On  bush  and  shrub  are  balmy  censers  swinging, 
As  Nature  worships  at  divine  behest. 

From  bulb  and  seed,  in  dark  mould  fructifying, 
Ye  rise  triumphantly,  as  some  day  we 

Shall  fall  into  the  sleep  that  men  call  dying 
And  waken  unto  immortality. 

What  matter  if  ye  live  but  for  an  hour? 

Ye  did  not  bloom  in  vain,  though  ye  must  fade : 
Ye  are  the  symbol  of  His  love  and  power, 

The  sweet  sign-manual  His  hand  hath  made. 


An  Explication  of  the  Gospel. 

BY    FRANCIS    GAGE    (1652). 


r^ND  the  third  day,  there  was  a  Marriage 
made    in    Cana    of    Galilee;     and    the 
Mother  of  Jesus  was  there. 

2.  And  Jesus  also    was  called,  and    his 
Disciples  to  the  Marriage. 

3.  And  the  Wine  failing,  the  Mother  of 
Jesus  said  to  him,   They  have  no  wine. 

4.  And  Jesus  saith  to  her,  What  is  that 
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Woman?    My  ho2ir  cometh 
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to  me  and  thee, 
not  yet. 

5.  His  Mother  saith  to  the  Miyiisters, 
Whatsoever  he  shall  say  to  you,   doe  ye. 

6.  And  there  were  set  there  six  water- 
pots  of  stone,  according  to  the  purification 
of  the  Jeives,  holding  every  one  two  or  three 
measures. 

7.  Jesiis  said  to  them.  Fill  the  water-pots 
with  water,  and  they  filled  them  up  to 
the  top. 

8.  And  Jesus  saith  to  them.  Draw  now, 
and  carry  to  the  chief  Steward,  and  they 
carried  it. 

9.  After  the  chief  Steward  tasted  the 
water  made  wine,  and  knew  not  whence  it 
was,  but  the  Ministers  knew,  that  had  drawn 
the  water,  the  chief  Steward  callelh  the 
Bridegroom. 

10.  And  saith  to  him,  Every  man  first 
setteth  the  good  wine;  and  when  they  have 
well  drunke,  then  that  which  is  worse,  hut 
thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine  untill  now. 

1 1 .  This  beginning  of  Miracles  did  Jesus 
in  Cana  of  Galilee;  and  he  manifested  his 
glory,  and  his  disciples  believed  in  hii^.. 
(St.  John,  ii.) 

I.  The  third  day  here  made  mention  of, 
is  the  third  day  after  Jesus  had  begun 
to  aggregate  his  Colledge  of  Apostles,  which 
S.  John  tells  us  of  in  the  person  of  Philip, 
chap.  I.  V.  43,  preparatorily  called  by 
Christ  unto  the  Apostolate,  after  Peter 
and  Andrew,  James  and  John  had  bin 
called  to  the  same  preparatively  too,  but 
not  yet  absolutely,  as  will  be  said  anon; 
and  these  callings  were  as  soon  as  Christ 
had  ended  his  fourty  dayes  Fast  in  the 
Desart,  was  baptized,  and  pointed  out  by 
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John  the  Baptist  for  the  Messias,  in  order 
whereunto  the  said  Baptist  sent  his  own 
Disciples  to  Jesus  with  intention  to  pre- 
ferre  them  to  a  better  master.  And 
Andrew  by  name  was  one  thus  sent,  and 
thus  preparatively  called  by  Christ.  So 
this  third  day  here  mentioned  by  S.  John 
Evangelist  is  that  which  followed  three 
dayes  after  Philip  was  thus  called,  for 
that  was  the  last  time  mentioned  by  this 
Evangelist,  in  all  he  sayes  from  that  first 
chapter  hitherto.  This  third  day  there- 
fore alludes  to  that  of  Philips  vocation 
to  the  Apostolate  onely  three  dayes  before, 
to  shew  both  how  speedily  our  Saviour 
went  about  his  work,  when  once  he  began 
it,  and  how  he  had  his  Disciples  to  the 
wedding,  that  by  the  miracle  he  wrought 
thereat,  they  might  be  confirmed  in  their 
Faith  of  his  being  the  Messias,  the  Son 
of  God:  and  this  Wedding  most  probably 
was  that  of  S.  Simon,  one  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  who  upon  the  miracle  wrought 
thereat,  of  turning  water  into  wine,  left 
his  wife  (by  consent)  and  became  an 
Apostle,  if  yet  he  might  not  afterwards 
bee  called  to  the  Apostolate,  though 
married,  as  S.  Peter  was.  The  place  of 
this  wedding  is  said  to  be  in  Cana  of 
Galilee,  to  shew  it  was  not  that  other 
Cana  of  Sidonis,  which  also  was  in  Galilee, 
within  the  Tribe  of  Aser;  whereas  this 
was  within  the  Tribe  of  Zebulon,  three 
dayes  journey  onely  from  Nazareth,  lying 
in  lower  Galilee,  and  the  other  in  the 
higher,  out  of  which  latter  place  it  was 
that  the  daughter  of  the  Chananaean  came, 
whom  our  Saviour  afterwards  dispossessed 
of  the  Devill,  pittifuUy  tormenting  her, 
Matth.  15.  V.  22.  And  it  stands  with 
reason  this  should  be  the  wedding  of 
Simon  (nephew  to  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
by  marriage  at  least);  for  he  was  the  son 
of  Cleophas,  a  Chananaean,  brother  to 
Joseph  the  husband  of  the  B.  Virgin  Mary, 
since  the  text  seems  to  say,  Jesus  his 
mother  was  the  principall  guest,  and  that 
for  her  sake  Jesus  was  also  called  with 
his  Disciples. 

2.    As    Cousin-Germane    to    the    Bride- 


groom S.  Simon,  but  with  speciall  provi- 
dence of  God :  P^irst  to  honour  his  kinsman 
with  his  presence;  next  to  countenance 
the  Nuptials  of  poor  people,  for  these  were 
no  other  that  had  but  little  wine  to  make 
goo(f  cheer  withall  since  upon  the  fail 
thereof,  Christ  miraculously  made  more, 
as  here  the  Gospel  tels  us.  Lastly,  that 
by  this  miracle  he  might  confirm  his 
Apostles  in  the  belief  of  his  being  the 
Messias,  which  wrought  so  far  upon  them, 
as  it  is  credible  St.  Simon  left  his  Spouse 
to  follow  Christ,  though  by  the  presence 
of  Christ  at  his  wedding,  the  Sacrament 
of  Matrimonie  was  highly  honoured,  and 
made  a  sacred  mysterie  of  the  union 
between  Christ  and  his  Church,  to  beat 
down  the  Tatian  and  Marcion  heresies, 
holding  it  unlawfuU  to  marry;  and  by 
this  example  we  find  it  not  unfitting  for 
Priests  to  be  at  weddings  modestly  cele- 
brated, to  put  them  in  minde  the  bond 
of  wedlock  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  ought 
to  be  knit  up  with  souls  afi'ecting  God 
(even  in  that  state)  above  the  world. 
As  for  the  Disciples  here  present,  they 
were  onely  four  at  most — namely,  Peter, 
Andrew,  and  Phillip,  not  as  yet  purposely 
called  to  the  Apostolate,  though  in  the 
chapter  above  S.  John  sayes,  Christ  bade 
Peter  follow  him,  because  this  was  onely 
a  preparation  to  his  after  calling,  since 
from  this  wedding  Peter  went  to  his  trade 
again,  and  was  from  thence  purposely 
called  by  Christ  upon  his  mount  with  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles  numbered  up  in  the 
6.  of  S.  Luke  v.  14,  15,  16;  though  it  is 
likely  Nathaniel  a  great  devote  of  Christ, 
was  also  here,  because  Philip  had  with 
much  zeal  brought  him  to  Christ,  as  we 
said,  Joh.  i.  v.  47,  who  commended  him 
for  a  true  Israelite,  in  whom  there  was  no 
guile  nor  fraud;  and  the  other  Disciple 
not  named,  who  went  with  Andrew  to 
Christ  from  John  the  Baptist. 

3.  This  verse  shewes  Simon  was  a  poor 
man,  since  he  could  not  provide  wine 
enough  for  his  wedding,  whereupon  the 
B.  Virgin  his  Aunt,  moved  with  the  touch 
of  humane  honour,   to   see  her  kinsmans 
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Nuptials  disparaged  for  want  of  wine, 
and  knowing  her  sons,  power,  that  as  God, 
he  could  doe  all  things,  as  also  believing 
his  Time  of  shewing  himself  to  be  God, 
was,  if  not  come,  yet  at  hand,  presumed 
to  anticipate  the  time,  out  of  this  humane 
respect,  by  desiring  him  to  prove  his 
Deity  upon  this  occasion,  of  working  his 
first  miracle  at  her  request,  to  honour  her 
husbands  kindred;  and  yet  see  how 
modestly  she  makes  this  motion,  by  onely 
telling  him  openly.  They  have  no  wine, 
as  knowing  he  understood  the  rest  of  her 
meaning  without  more  words. 

4.  These  are  not  words  of  rebuke  to  the 
B.  Virgin,  as  some  conceive,  but  rather 
of  recalling  her  memory,  and  bidding  her 
reflect  whither  it  be  a  thing  for  flesh  and 
bloud  to  command,  or  indeed  expect,  that 
God,  for  humane  ends,  should  shew  his 
power  of  working  a  miracle  sooner  than 
of  his  own  pleasure  he  had  decreed,  as 
it  seems  this  was  sooner;  since  Christ  tells 
his  Mother,  his  hour  was  not  yet  come  of 
declaring  himself  to  be  the  Messias;  but 
in  regard  he  found  there  was  a  piety 
mixed  with  this  humane  respect  of  the 
Virgin,  he  dispenseth  with  the  concomitant 
infirmity  of  humane  nature,  as  long  as 
there  is  a  motive  directly  calling  upon  his 
Deity,  which  is  that  of  piety.  Whence 
some  will  have  it  that  Christ  onely  ex- 
pected till  all  the  wine  was  quite  gone, 
to  the  end  the  miracle  might  be  more 
manifest,  when  the  after  plenty  of  wine 
should  flow  from  the  totall  privation 
thereof. 

5.  She  sayes  to  the  Servants,  Doe  what- 
soever he  shall  say  to  you  without  dispute, 
for  his  word  is  sufficient  to  effect  whatere 
he  pleaseth  to  have  done. 

6.  The  reason  why  speciall  mention  is 
made  here  of  water-pots  of  Stone  is, 
because  what  was  to  be  filled  out  of  them 
might  be  manifestly  known  to  be  nothing 
but  water;  since  wine  was  never  put  into 
such  great  vessels,  especially  at  such  poor 
peoples  feasts  as  these;  so  finding  those 
water-pots  to  run  wine,  the  miracle  might 
appear    the    greater    and    more    manifcLSt. 


Though,  besides  this,  the  Text  tells  us 
here  of  the  custome  among  the  Jewes  to 
have  great  Jarrs  of  water  alwayes  ready; 
in  case  they  had  touched  any  unclean 
meat  at  the  Table,  to  wash  their  hands 
immediately.  And  for  this  respect  it  is 
said.  These  pots  were  according  to  the 
purification  of  the  Jewes:  and  these  were 
vessels  of  such  bulke,  as  probably  six  of 
them,  containing  each  four  gallons  or 
thereabouts,  held  as  much  as  a  large 
vessell  of  wine,  to  shew  the  miracle  the 
more  undoubted,  that  such  a  quantity 
should  be  afforded  them  so  suddenly. 

7.  It  seems  therefore,  though  these  great 
vessels  of  water  were  brought  in,  they 
were  not  filled,  but  had  each  of  them 
some  quantity  within  them;  wherefore 
Christ,  to  take  away  all  colour  of  deceit, 
first  bids  all  those  vessels  to  be  filled  full 
of  water  up  to  the  top,  that  so  each 
person  in  the  room  might  see  the  certainty 
of  the  miracle,  and  the  liberality  of  God 
when  he  pleaseth  to  open  his  bounteous 
hand  unto  us. 

8.  This  done,  Jesus  bids  them  draw  of 
the  vessels  full  of  water  a  cup  full,  and 
carry  it  to  the  chief  Steward  of  the  feast, 
because  he  could  best  tell  whether  or  not 
he  had  provided  that  plenty,  and  such 
rare  wine,  as  those  pots  full  of  water  did 
afford.  Vox  it  was  the  Jewish  custome 
ever  to  have  some  modimperatour  or 
prefect  of  good  order  at  such  feasts,  so 
Christ  gave  him  the  respect  of  first  tasting 
this  cup  of  grace. 

9.  This  verse  shewes  us  the  modim- 
peratour having  found  wine  come  in,  more 
than  he  had  appointed,  and  knowing  none 
durst  provide  any  besides  himself,  unless 
by  chance  the  Bridegroom  took  the 
priviledge  so  to  doe  (which  yet  was  not 
usuall)  presently  calls  to  him,  saying  to 
this    effect. 

10.  This  is  beyond  the  ordinary  course 
two  wayes, —  first,  that  you  have  more 
wine  than  I  was  privy  too;  next,  that 
you  have  reserved  to  the  last  your  best 
wine,  for  this  is  singular  good,  much  better 
than   what  we  had  before.     And  yet  the 
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best  is  alwayes  first  served,  that  in  case 
of  want,  worse  may  suffice  at  the  latter 
end,  when  the  tast  (being  glutted  before) 
is  not  so  able  to  distinguish  the  difference: 
yet  this  was  so  superlatively  rare,  as  even 
to  those  Palates  (formerly  glutted  in  a 
manner)  it  did  tas*:  extraordinarily  well. 
1 1 .  Many  doubt  wheither  or  no  this  were 
the  first  miracb  that  Christ  wrought, 
willing  to  believe  divers  former  which  he 
did  in  his  youth,  though  in  regard  Gelasius 
the  Pope  hath  condemned  a  fictitious  book 
pubhshed  by  Hereticks,  intituled.  The 
miraculous  infancy  of  Jesus,  and  full  of 
inventions  of  their  own.  It  is  not  im- 
probable this  was  the  first  he  did  after 
his  Baptisme,  with  any  purpose  to  be 
noted  for  the  Messias.  By  the  Mayiifesta- 
tion  of  his  Glory  here  is  understood  the 
shewing  of  his  power,  wherein  he  was 
glorified,  and  for  which  cause  the  Disciples 
are  here  said  to  believe  him  to  be  the 
true  Messias  and  the  true  Lamb  of  God, 
who  (as  John  the  Baptist  had  told  them) 
was  come  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the 
world.  And  this  miracle  he  chose  to  work 
at  a  marriage,  as  alluding  thereby  to  the 
solemnity  he  made  this  day  of  his  own 
wedding  between  his  Divine  and  humane 
nature,  since  now  he  was  resolved  to  dis- 
cover himself  to  be  as  well  God  as  man; 
whence  this  was  done  mystically  on  the 
third  day  after  he  was  published  by  the 
Baptist,  to  shew  now  the  third  state  of 
the  world  was  begun:  the  first  being  that 
under  the  Law  of  Nature;  the  second, 
that  under  the  Law  of  Moses;  and  this, 
that  under  the  Law  of  Grace.  Besides, 
the  miracle  was  done  in  the  Gentiles  Cana, 
to  shew  Christ  came  to  call  all  Nations. 
It  was  also  done  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  as 
importing  the  transmigration  of  possession, 
that  is  amongst  Christian  people,  who  are 
,the  possession  of  Christ,  as  bought  by  his 
bloud,  and  therefore  are  to  passe  yet  from 
.earth  to  heaven,  their  better  and  finall 
.possession.  The  wine  he  so  abundantly 
gave,  imports  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and 
his  holy  grace  inebriating  the  soules  of 
the  Faithfull. 


The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 

BY    ANNA    T.   SADLIER. 

X. 

JT'  J-  '^H AT  family  gathering  passed  off  as 
J     such   gatherings   generally  do,  the 

jA  only  ripple  on  its  smooth  surface 
being  the  host'is  carefully  veiled 
antagonism  to  one  of  his  guests.  Louis,  of 
course,  was  all  devotion  to  his  mother, 
and  adopted  a  lightly  jocular  but  perfectly 
cordial  tone  toward  his  brother.  To  his 
brother's  wife,  the  attitude,  then  as  always, 
was  different.  The  politeness  was  too  evi- 
dent; the  attention,  too  much  what  would 
be  oft'ered  to  a  stranger.  The  astute  Mrs. 
Alfred  was  perfectly  aware  of  this  circum- 
stance; and  on  that  evening,  more  even 
than  was  her  wont,  she  spared  Louis  the 
cajolery  which  it  was  her  habit  to  expend 
upon  all  others  who  came  in  her  way. 
She  was  always  a  little  afraid  of  that 
brusqueness  of  his,  that  struck  out  sud- 
denly as  one  might  strike  with  a  concealed 
weapon.  On  this  occasion  she  accepted 
the  terms  upon  which  she  was  placed  by 
her  brother-in-law,  and  her  smiling  effu- 
siveness fell  from  her  as  a  mask.  She 
was  grave  and  composed,  meeting  her 
host's  glance  with  an  inscrutable  look, 
and  almost  invariably  permitting  him  to 
take  the  initiative  in  the  conversation. 

"She  is  much  more  tolerable  in  this 
mood,"  Louis  said.  "I  wish  she  would 
make  it  habitual.  It  removes  the  tempta- 
tion I  usually  have  in  her  company  to 
become  profane." 

Nothing,  therefore,  occurred  to  mar  the 
harmony  of  that  dinner,  admirably  served 
as  well  as  cooked  by  Rosanna  herself, — 
for  she  would  never  permit  another 
servant  in  the  house.  She  passed  around 
the  table  with  the  stately  mien  of  a 
duchess,  her  demeanor  perfectly  graded 
according  to  her  sentiments  toward  each 
of  the  guests.  Her  courtesy  to  Mrs. 
Alfred  was  magnificent,  and  when  the 
dinner  was  done,  and  that  lady  felt  called 
upon  to  compliment  her  upon  her  culinary 
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triumphs,  the  tone  and  manner  of  Ro- 
sanna's  repHes  gave  Louis  an  incHnation 
to  uncontrollable  mirth. 

"  I'm  glad  my  cookin'  is  pleasin'  to 
you,  ma'am." 

"  Isn't  it  wonderful,  Rosanna,  how  you 
have   learned   to   cook?" 

"Askin'  your  pardon,  ma'am,  it  would  be 
more  wonderful  if  I  hadn't  learned,  seeing 
the  many  years  I've  spent  in  the  kitchen." 

Mrs.  Alfred  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat 
under  cover  of  her  most  engaging  smile, 
to  which  Rosanna  made  no  response. 

"  I  expect  she's  a  Tartar,  that  good  old 
Rosanna,"   said  she  to   Mrs.  Wilmot. 

"No,  no!"  answered  Mrs.  Wilmot,  sur- 
prised at  this  observation.  "I  wouldn't 
call  her  that,  though  she  has  some  peculi- 
arities of  temper." 

"Once  confess  now,  dear  mother,  that 
it  was  only  your  own  amiability  that 
enabled  you  to  put  up  with  her!" 

Mrs.  Wilmot  smiled  the  gratification 
which  she  could  not  help  feeling  at  this 
compliment, — which,  indeed,  in  the  main 
was  deserved.  For  it  is  no  small  tribute 
to  have  one's  amiability  attested  by  a 
daughter-in-law. 

"  I  used  to  find  Rosanna  trying  at  times," 
she  said;  "she  was  so  set  in  some  things, 
and  so  religious  that  I  believe  she  would 
have  had  every  one  of  the  boys  priests 
if  she  had  had  her  way." 

"And  what  would  have  become  of  poor 
little  me  in  that  case?"  said  Mrs.  Alfred. 

The  mother-in-law  smiled  indulgently. 

"Oh,  Alfred  was  never  nearly  so  much 
under  her  thumb  as  the  others!"  Mrs. 
Wilmot  declared.  "He  always  clung  to 
me.  And,  of  course,  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  be  religious.  I'm  sure  I  wish  I  were  a 
hundred  times  more  pious  than  I  am." 

"  You  are  just  right  as  you .  are — the 
dearest  of  mothers!"  said  Mrs.  Alfred. 
"And  surely  your  boys  are  good  enough." 

"Well,  i  think  so,"  the  elder  lady 
murmured.  But  there  was  a  slight  hes- 
itation in  her  tone.  She  had  been  less 
certain  upon  that  subject  since  the  death 
of  her  late  husband. 


"And  if  dear  father  wasn't  much  of  a 
church-goer — why,  everybody  can't  be  a 
saint—" 

"Like  our  little  Margie,"  observed  the 
mother,  reflectively.  When  she  was  a 
child,  I  used  to  be  positively  afraid  that 
she  was  not  going  to  live.  At  last  I  forbade 
Rosanna  to  take  her  to  church  except  on 
Sundays.  And  only  for  her  father,  who 
thought  convents  were  the  best  place 
for  girls,  I  should  never  have  let  her  go 
near  the  Sisters." 

Mrs.  Alfred,  waiving  the  subject  of 
Margie,  continued  her  eulogy  of  the  dead: 

"  Poor  father  was  so  good, — far  better 
than  some  of  those  who  are  running  to 
church  all  the  time!" 

"  He  certainly  was  a  good,  kind  father," 
agreed  the  widow,  with  a  sigh.  "Yet  I 
often  used  to  wish  I  could  persuade  him 
to  go  to  church,  and  it  ga\  e  me  such  a 
shock  when  I  thought  he  had  died  without 
])reparation.  It  seemed  as  if  it  might 
ha\c  been  my  fault." 

"  How  could  you  think  such  wicked 
things  about  yourself!"  said  Mrs.  Alfred, 
smiling  into  her  face. 

"And  then  I  began  to  believe  that 
Rosanna  might  have  been  right  about  the 
boys.  I  used  to  tell  her  that  too  much 
church-going  would  disgust  them  with 
religion,  and  she  always  answered ;  *  O 
ma'am  dear,  you  might  as  well  say  that 
you  wouldn't  let  them  eat  any  natural 
food  for  fear  they'd  get  disgusted  with 
that.'  And  David  said  she  was  right, 
because  he  had  been  brought  up  with 
scarcely  any  religion  at  all." 

"  But  wasn't  it  like  Rosanna's  imper- 
tinence to  talk  that  way,  when  the  boys 
had  such  a  perfect  mother  to  look  after 
them?"  commented  Mrs.  Alfred. 

"I  suppose  the  mother  generally  does 
know  best,"  agreed  Mrs.  Wilmot;  "and 
I  was  anxious  to  do  right.  But  my  mother 
was  a  Protestant;  and  Rosanna  was 
older  than  I,  and  it  might  really  have  been 
better  to  let  her  take  her  own  way." 

"  One  thing  is  certain,"  said  Mrs.  Alfred: 
"that,  treasure  as  she  is,  I  couldn't  have 
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put  up  with  her  for  all  that  time.  But 
there!  I  shouldn't  say  such  things.  She 
certainly  is  of  use  to   Louis." 

"Of  use!  Why,  Caroline  clear,  he 
positively  couldn't  do  without  her!" 

At  this  juncture  the  two  men  emerged 
from  the  smoking  room,  where  they  had 
been  enjoying  an  after-dinner  pipe.  Alfred 
was  as  solemn  and  portentous  as  ever,  but 
it  was  plain  to  see  that  he  hastened  with 
some  relief  to  join  the  womenkind;  for 
there  was  always  an  uneasy  consciousness 
in  his  mind  that  Louis  did  not  share  the 
exalted  opinion  of  his  attainments  which 
was  common  to  both  wife  and  mother. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Mrs.  Alfred 
found  an  opportunity  to  open  fire  upon 
Louis  on  a  subject  that  was  occupying 
her  mind.  Alfred  and  his  mother  sat 
down  to  a  game  of  "Canfield,"  from  which 
Mrs.  Alfred  begged  to  be  excused;  and 
the  Doctor,  as  they  all  knew,  never  touched 
a  card.  It  was  not  without  design  that 
the  younger  woman  got  out  of  earshot 
of  the  card-players,  and  also  at  such  a 
distance  that  her  host  must  necessarily 
join  her.  This  he  did,  bringing  over  a 
book  of  illustrations  to  break  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  t^te-a-tete.  She  turned 
over  the  leaves  with  such  expressions  of 
admiration  as  the  circumstance  seemed 
to  warrant,  until  suddenly  she  said,  her 
eyes  still  upon  the  open  page: 

"  Have  you  noticed  any  change  in 
Sebastian  of  late?" 

"What  sort  of  a  change?"  asked  Louis, 
putting  himself  at  once  upon  the  defensive. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  define,"  said  Mrs. 
Alfred;    "but  it  certainly  is  there." 

"If  there  is  a  change,"  observed  Louis, 
"no  doubt  it  comes  from  some  patholog- 
ical cause.  His  health  must  have  suffered 
from  shock,  from  the  additional  respon- 
sibility laid  upon  him,  or  from  too  close 
attention    to    business." 

"Pardon  .me!"  said  Mrs.  Alfred.  "But 
in  my  humble  opinion  —  and  you  know 
how  seldom  I  decide  anything  without 
Alfred  —  the  change  does  not  come  from 
any  such  cause." 


"If  from  no  such  cause,   what  then?" 
demanded   Louis,  with  some  sternness. 
"  I  don't  know.     It  seems  mysterious." 
Louis  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"We    medical    men,"     he    said,    "can 
solve   many  mysteries,  —  impaired   diges- 
tion, nervous  strain,  and  so  forth." 

"  I  suppose  I  am  imaginative,"  rejoined 
Mrs.  Alfred,  in  a  tone  that  was  plainly 
incredulous.  "  One  is  apt  to  be  so  when 
one   is   over- anxious." 

"There  is  no  need  for  anxiety,"  declared 
Louis,  somewhat  curtly. 

"To  me  there  is  great  need,"  Mrs. 
Alfred  said,  with  dignity,  "  apart  alto- 
gether from  our   dear  boy  himself." 

Louis  smiled,  —  a  smile  which  to  Mrs. 
Alfred  was  provocative. 

"So  much,"  she  went  on,  "is  at  stake 
for  us  all, — for  my  husband  and  children; 
I  do  not  speak  for  myself.  And,  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  dead,  affairs  have 
been  so  arranged  that  we  are  left  depend- 
ent on  that  one  person." 

Her  eyes  flashed,  her  breath  came 
short.  Louis  reflected  that  she  had  thrown 
off  the  mask  with  a  vengeance. 

"My  father,"  he  said,  "who  was  an 
experienced  man  of  affairs,  had  the  same 
confidence  in  my  brother's  capabilities 
that   I   have." 

"You  have,"  cried  the  sister-in-law, 
"because  you  have  no  responsibilities,  no 
marital  ties!  Your  profession  is  sufficient 
for  you  in  every  way.    You  do  not  care." 

Louis,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  regarded 
her  with  an  ironical  expression. 

"You  credit  me,"  he  remarked,  "with 
a  surprising  indifference  to  the  goods  of 
this  world." 

"An  indifference  which  is  natural  under 
the  circumstances,"  said  Mrs.  Alfred. 

"An  indifference  which  does  not  exist," 
retorted  Louis,  with  some  heat.  "  There 
is  not  a  movement  in  the  mercantile 
world,  and  especially  in  that  branch 
of  trade  which  concerns  Wilmot  &  Co., 
that  I  do  not  follow.  Yet  I  know  with 
absolute  certainty  that  Sebastian  is  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place." 
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Mrs.  Alfred  looked  down  at  the  open 
book  before  her,  with  a  smile  that  seemed 
to  emit  venom  as  a  glowworm  sends 
forth  light. 

'*  Even  if  your  opinion,  —  from  which 
some  others  differ  —  be  correct,  what  if 
Sebastian  should   break  down?" 

"  That  eventuality  would  then  have  to  be 
faced,"  said  Louis.  "As  it  is,  all  he  needs 
is  rest,  which  I  have  advised  him  to  take. 
And,  even  in  the  case  of  a  protracted 
absence,  he  has  reduced  that  immense 
concern  to  an  automaton-like  perfection, 
that  would  enable  it  to  go  for  a  time 
of  itself." 

"And  if  Sebastian  has  done  so  much, 
may  I  ask  how  our  dear  father  was  en- 
gaged during  all  those  years?" 

"  He  was  engaged  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  an  edifice  which  vSebastian 
developed  and  perfected  as  my  father 
could    not    have    done." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  in  that 
disparaging  way  of  poor,  dear  Mr.  Wilmot ! " 
cried  Mrs.  Alfred. 

This  momentary  return  to  her  habitual 
manner  so  exasperated  Louis  that  he  had 
difficulty  in  preserving  his  self-control. 

"Discussion  of  this  subject,"  he  said, 
"is  not  only  useless,  but  has  become,  by 
iteration,  monotonous  and  uninteresting." 

"To  you." 

"  Discussion  is  always  uninteresting  to 
me,"  agreed  Louis. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Alfred,  with  a 
concentrated  spitefulness  that  was  a  rev- 
elation even  to  Louis,  who  disliked  her, 
"our  dear  Sebastian  may  have  other 
preoccupations  of  greater  interest  than 
the  business." 

"Very  possibly,"   he  assented. 

"As,  for  instance,  this!" 

She  held  up  a  slip  of  paper  that  was 
worn  and  soiled.  Upon  it,  in  a  scrawling 
and  plainly  illiterate  hand,  were  inscribed 
the  words: 

**  From  Elmira,  with  a  great  deal  of  love." 

Louis  glanced  at  it,  his  face  flushing 
crimson. 

"Where  did  you   get  that?"    he  asked. 


"  It  was  picked  up,"  replied  Mrs.  Alfred, 
sweetly,  "by — by  some  one  where  Sebas- 
tian dropped  it  from  his  pocket." 

She  refrained  from  telling  this  stern 
censor  that  she  herself  had  picked  it  up 
on  that  memorable  night  when  Sebastian 
had  emerged  from  the  study  after  reading 
his  father's  confession.  That  particular 
slip  of  paper  must  have  adhered  to  his 
clothing,  and  so  have  been  dropped  inad- 
vertently, in  his  confusion  at  so  inoppor- 
tunely confronting  his  sister-in-law.  vShe 
had  seized  upon  it  and  retained  it;  but 
she  was  now  anxious  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  it  had  been  found  by  a  servant 
and  transmitted  to  her. 

"When  it  reached  me,"  she  said,  "I 
wanted  to  return  it  to  our  dear  boy; 
but  I  hesitated  about  doing  so.  I  thought, 
too,  of  burning  it.  Finally  I  threw  it 
into  a  drawer,  where  it  remained  till 
just  this  very  day.  Finding  it  again, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  consult 
you  before  destroying  it." 

"But,"  answered  Louis,  who  was  liter- 
ally trembling  with  indignation,  "  why 
should  it  be  of  the  slightest  consequence 
what  is  done  with  it?  The  proper  thing, 
of  course,  would  have  been  to  return  it 
to  vSebastian.  But  since  that  was  not 
done,  there  is  an  end  to  the  matter." 

"I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that," 
remarked  Mrs.  Alfred.  "I  fancied,  some- 
how, that  it  might  be  of  importance." 

"Of  what  importance  could  it  possibly 
be?"  asked  Louis.  "And  why  should 
we  fancy  anything  about  my  brother's 
private   affairs?" 

"Now,  now,"  said  Mrs.  iVlfred,  rising, 
"you  are  getting  vexed  with  me,  and 
that  will  never  do.  I  will  leave  the  piece 
of  paper  in  your  hands,  to  return  it  or 
destroy  it,  as  you  wish." 

Louis'  first  impulse  was  to  tear  it  into 
bits;  but  a  moment's  reflection,  somehow, 
made  him  feel  that  it  might  be  better  to 
retain  it,  and  to  take  some  opportunity 
of  restoring  it  to  his  brother. 

Mrs.  Alfred,  still  standing,  and  with  her 
most  deprecating  air,  inquired: 
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"  Now,  please  don't  get  angry  with  me 
for  saying  so,  but  don't  you  think  this 
may  have  some  bearing  on  the  change 
in   Sebastian?" 

"I  don't  permit  myself  to  think  of 
what  doesn't  concern  me,"  said  Louis, 
brusquely;  "and  Sebastian  is  perfectly 
capable  of  managing  his  own  affairs." 

Happily  for  the  peace  of  the  evening, 
the  game  of  "Canfield"  came  to  an  end, 
and  Mrs.  Wilmot  approached. 

"I  want  to  ask  Rosanna,"  she  said, 
"for  the  recipe  for  that  chicken  pie  she 
gave  us  at  dinner.  It  was  perfectly 
delicious.     And   such   vegetables!" 

"She  grows  a  good  many  of  them 
herself  of  late,"  said  Louis;  "and,  in 
consequence,  has  almost  turned  me  into 
a  vegetarian." 

He  was  wondering  as  he  spoke,  at  the 
triviality  of  these  remarks,  following  upon 
that  suggestion  which,  as  a  burning  brand, 
Mrs.  Alfred  had  thrown  into  the  placid 
depths  of  his  confidence  in  Sebastian 
and  his  appreciation  of  his  sterling  qual- 
ities. It  struck  him  as  a  sinister  coinci- 
dence that  twice  upon  that  same  day 
he  had  heard  —  once  from  the  voice  of 
love,  and  then  from  that  of  hate — items 
concerning  Sebastian  which  troubled  him. 
He  walked  home  with  his  mother,  since 
Alfred  and  his  wife  lived  at  the  other 
side  of  town;  and  she  talked  to  him  of 
the  sale  of  the  house,  and  of  Sebastian's 
persistent  refusal  to  entertain  that  idea. 
And  for  the  first  time  Louis  was  less 
definite  in  his  support  of  the  latter;  for 
the  iron  had  entered  thus  far  into  his 
soul  that  he  felt  a  new  fear,  bordering  on 
distrust,  of  his  younger  brother. 

( To  be  continued.  ) 


Three  Weeks  in  Ireland.  — Notes   by 
the  Way. 

BY    DOM    COLUMBA    EDMONDS,  O.  S.  B. 


Battle. 


BV  t. 


^HE  silver  sunbeam  armed  with  light 

The  giant  cloud  defieth, — 
Upon  the  field  of  dawn  they  fight, 

A  David  and  Goliath. 


CONNEMARA. 

TN  four  hours  we  "  did  "  the  twenty  miles' 
^  drive  between  Leenane  and  Clifden.  The 
dozen  miles  to  Letterfrack  took  us  through 
the  most  picturesque  scenery,  —  at  one 
time  skirting  the  shores  of  the  bay,  at 
another  climbing  steep  roads  till  we  passed 
Derryclough.  For  a  time  our  companion 
was  the  priest  of  Leenane.  Before  us  lay 
the  hilltops  known  as  the  Twelve  Pins 
of  Connemara.  Some  of  the  finest  and 
wildest  scenery  possible  came  into  view, — 
varied  glimpses  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
islands  of  great  historic  interest,  such  as 
Inisboffin,  where  St.  Colman  lived  and 
died. 

Clifden  looked  very  beautiful  as  it  came 
in  sight,  with  its  handsome  church  spire 
dominating  the  little  town.  Clifden  is 
quite  modern,  but  has  a  fine  situation 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  church,  with 
its  marble  altar  and  stained-glass  win- 
dows, is  a  treat  to  behold.  Many  children 
were  there  that  afternoon  preparing  for 
confession.  The  population  is  not  more 
than  I  GOG.  It  was  a  gusty  day,  and  we 
did  not  venture  far;  for  the  time  soon 
arrived  to  enter  our  train  for  Galway, 
which  town  we  reached  during  the 
afternoon. 

Saturday  afternoon  was  a  good  time 
to  see  a  busy  Irish  town,  which  numbers 
some  i4,oGG  people.  Galway 's  port  is 
the  nearest  roadstead  to  America.  Once 
upon  a  time  it  was  thought  that  trading 
from  here  to  America  would  develop,  but 
tiot  much  has  come  of  it.  Large  ware- 
houses have  been  unoccupied  for  y^arS, 
aind  ate  falling  into  ruin.  Parts  of  the 
town  have  an  appearance  of  decay  £l4id 
desertion.  Lynch's  Castle  we  saw  from 
the  outside.  The  doorways,  with  their 
coats  of  arms,  tell  of  former  prosperity 
and   riches.     We   visited   the   Dominicans 
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to  see  the  uncle  of  a  friend,  a  member  of 
that  community.  The  church  is  a  good 
one,  —  Dominican  churches  are  almost 
always  in  good   taste  and  are  well  kept. 

LIMERICK. 

Saturday  evening  found  us  in  Limerick. 
On  the  journey  we  passed  through  Athery; 
and  for  miles  the  spire  of  Knnis  cathedral 
was  a  prominent  feature  on  the  land- 
scape. Limerick  is  well  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon.  Its  population 
numbers  about  37,000  souls.  We  made 
for  the  Redemptorist  church,  where  we 
saw  the  rector.  Father  O'Laverty.  Next 
morning  I  said  Mass  in  the  same  church. 

Limerick  is  manifestly  a  Catholic  city, — 
the  numerous  churches,  convents  and 
clergy  make  this  unmistakable.  The 
Augustinians,  Dominicans,  Jesuits,  as  well 
as  Redemptorists,  have  churches  here. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  a  number  of 
milkmen's  carts  with  the  ponies  or 
donkeys  tied  to  the  railings  round  the 
Redemptorist  church,  while  the  men  were 
inside  at  Mass.  One  of  the  several  objects 
of  interest  in  Limerick  is  Sarsfield's  statue, 
near  the  bridge  and  castle.  Sarsfield  was 
the  gallant  defender  of  the  city,  but  was 
forced  to  surrender  to  Ginckell,  William's 
General.  He  had  to  sign  upon  the 
Treaty  vStone  the  document  which  bound 
King  William  to  respect  and  protect  the 
privileges  of  Catholics.  The  manner  of 
keeping  the  bargain  by  the  English  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  Limerick's  title, 
"The  City  of  the  Violated  Treaty."  Of 
course  the  Treaty  Stone  is  a  public 
monument. 

St.  John's  Cathedral  has  perhaps  the 
handsomest  spire  in  Ireland.  We  visited 
the  old  cathedral  (now  Protestant),  and 
noted  that  the  Sunday  afternoon  congre- 
gation, on  leaving  the  edifice,  did  not 
number  more  than  two  dozen!  St. 
Munchin's  Church,  at  the  bridge,  goes 
back  to  early  Celtic  times.  The  Training 
College  at  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  is  splen- 
didly equipped,  and  has  a  beautiful  chapel. 

On  Monday  morning  we  went  to 
Roscrea.     We   broke   the   journey   at   the 


antique"  little  town  of  Killaloe  on  the 
Shannon.  Of  course  we  visited  the  cathe- 
dral (now  in  Protestant  hands),  which 
has  occupied  the  site  since  the  fifth 
century.  Outside  the  cathedral  we  saw 
St.  Flannan's  Chapel,  of  great  antiquity. 
St.  Flannan  was  bishop  in  the  seventh 
century.  The  chapel  has  a  high-pitched 
roof  of  stone  and  a  curious  doorway  of 
semicircular  arches.  It  is  now  in  the  care 
of  the  Board  of  Works.  This,  and  St. 
Molua's  Chapel  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, are  said  to  be  contemporary  with 
these  two  saints.  The  Shannon  here  is 
very  wide.  In  the  distance  we  could  see 
Lough  Derg  (not  the  northern  sanctuary), 
with  its  Holy  Island  containing  ancient 
ruins  and  a  round  tower. 

After  luncheon  we  resumed  the  journey 
to  Roscrea.  The  drive  from  the  station 
to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Joseph  took  us 
through  part  of  Tipperary  —  the  Garden 
of  Ireland,  —  and  very  beautiful  it  was. 
In  Roscrea  itself  we  saw  the  old  ecclesi- 
astical remains  of  church  and  tower.  St. 
Joseph's  Abbey  was  founded  by  Count 
Moore  for  Cistercians  —  an  offshoot  from 
Mount  Melleray,  —  and  it  has  flourished. 
The  church  is  severe  in  style,  yet  dig- 
nified. Crowds  of  visitors  were  coming 
and  going,  —  due,  as  we  afterward  dis- 
covered, to  the  fact  that  the  boys  were 
then  returning  to  the  college,  which  is 
under  the  care  of  the  monks. 

In  the  evening  we  were  back  at  Limerick 
in  time  to  be  present  at  the  Men's 
Holy  Family  service  in  the  Redemptorist 
church.  It  was  a  remarkable  sight  to  see 
the  large  edifice  packed  with  men,  all 
wearing  their  confraternity  badge.  We 
witnessed  the  service  from  the  choir 
gallery.  After  an  address  by  the  director. 
Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
was  given.  The  hymns  were  sung  with 
great  spirit  by  the  men.  The  confrater- 
nity is  so  large  that  the  second  half  has 
to  come  on  Tuesday  nights,  and  the  boys 
on  Wednesday.  These  weekly  meetings 
go  on  all  the  year  round.  The  manage- 
ment by  the  officials  and  the  fervor  of  the 
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members  are  a  standing  wonder  in  the 
land.  By  means  of  the  confraternity  the 
men  of  Limerick  rank  high  as  practical 
and  devout  Catholics.  The  yearly  retreat 
is  unique.  At  the  general  Communion  at 
its  close,  a  Redemptorist  Father  told  me 
that  at  one  Mass  alone  in  the  Redemp- 
torist church  he  has  helped  to  give  Holy 
Communion  to  over  2000  men.  Of  course 
the  men  are  at  liberty  to  make  their 
Communion  in  their  own  parish  churches, 
and  they  do. 

KII^LARNKY. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  after  I  had 
said  the  Mass  of  Our  Lady's  Nativity, 
for  it  was  the  8th  of  September,  we  left 
Limerick  for  Killarney,  via  Mallow.  The 
rain,  however,  marred  the  enjoyment  of 
the  day.  Killarney  cathedral,  designed  by 
the  Elder  Pugin,  is  magnificent.  It  was  in 
process  of  being  added  to,  and  a  tower 
was  being  built.  We  "did"  the  Gap  of 
Dunloe  in  orthodox  fashion,  —  i.e.,  rode 
horseback  for  four  miles.  Killarney  in 
Irish  is  Cill-airne,  meaning  "Church  of  the 
Sloes."  The  Lakes  are  situated  in  a  basin, 
as  it  were,  between  several  mountain 
groups.  In  fine  weather  the  scenery  must 
be  varied  and  beautiful;  for  scattered  in 
the  lakes  are  several  islands  rich  in 
vegetation. 

In  wind  and  rain,  we  arrived  at  Kate 
Kearney's  cottage,  near  the  Purple  Moun- 
tain. Here  we  mounted  our  ponies.  The 
Gap  is  remarkable  for  the  great  height 
of  the  rocks,  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
road.  The  stream  called  the  Loe  traverses 
the  length  of  the  glen,  expanding  here 
and  there  into  small  lakes.  The  road  at 
one  point  was  very  much  flooded  on 
the  day  we  were  there.  A  man  named 
"Captain"  Doyle  was  on  the  route,  with 
a  cornet  to  introduce  us  to  the  Gap  with 
musical  honors,  while  others  with  cannon 
awakened  the  echo  which  passed  from  hill 
to  hill.  Women  also  were  there  at  inter- 
vals, offering  for  sale  stockings,  lace,  and 
potheen!  When,  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
I  threatened  to  report  to  the  excise,  the 
answer  came:    "Surely,  you  wouldn't  do 


anything  of  the  kind,  your  Reverence!'* 
At  the  Upper  Lake  our  boat  was 
in  readiness.  There  were  many  besides 
ourselves  doing  the  journey.  We  had 
luncheon,  and  then  set  off.  The  first  lake 
is  three  miles  long.  Then  we  were  passed 
into  the  Middle  Lake  by  "shooting  the 
rapids,"  —  a  somewhat  alarming  per- 
formance, for  the  waters  were  rushing 
with  great  rapidity.  The  boatmen  had 
merely  to  guide  the  boat  with  oars.  The 
Lower  Lake  is  three  miles  by  five,  with 
thirty  islands.  Here  we  met  the  full  force 
of  the  wind;  and,  in  crossing,  it  met  us 
broadsides.  The  boat  was  large  and  the 
men  experienced,  but  the  danger  seemed 
very  great;  and  thankful  we  all  were 
when  we  landed  in  safety  on  the  pier. 
At  the  Franciscan  Friary  I  found  Father 
Alexander,  who  many  years  ago  was  at 
St.  Francis',  in  Glasgow.  That  night  we 
travelled  by  way  of  Mallow  to  Cork. 

CORK. 

Cork  was  reached  at  8.30  p.  m.  It  was 
a  joy  to  find  oneself  in  a  city  where  nine 
out  of  every  ten  people  are  Catholics. 
This  is  the  third  city  of  Ireland,  and  has 
a  population  of  nearly  100,000.  The  name 
Cork  comes  from  Corc-ach,  meaning  a 
"marshy  place."  This  city  owes  its  origin 
to  St.  Finn  Barr,  who  established  his  cell 
here  in  the  seventh  century.  In  the  city 
there  are  a  number  of  fine  streets  and  a 
system  of  electric  trams.  The  churches 
are  numerous,  beautiful,  and  well  used; 
and  the  bridges  are  excellent,  especially 
St.  Patrick's,  which  is  wider  than  any 
over  the  Thames,  save  Westminster.  In 
St.  Patrick's  Street  is  a  statue  to  Father 
Mathew,  the  Apostle  0/  Temperance.  In 
the  Grand  Parade  there  used  to  stand 
an  equestrian  statue  of  George  II.;  but 
some  years  ago,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
it  disappeared,  and  next  day  was  found 
in  the  river. 

We  were  interested  in  seeing  Queen's 
College  and  the  Protestant  cathedral. 
The  latter  is  a  fine  specimen  of  modern 
architecture.  It  was  finished  in  1879, 
and  is  from  the  designs  of  the  architect 
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Mr.  W.  Burgess.  It  is  said  that  a  free 
hand  was  given  him,  and  the  church 
cost  ^200,000.  The  style  is  early  French. 
The  three  graceful  spires  remind  one  of 
Lichfield  cathedral.  The  carving  of  the 
west  door  has  a  gilded  background.  The 
group  over  and  round  the  door  represents 
the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins;  the  Bride 
groom  is  in  the  centre,  holding  and  wearing 
roses.  The  interior  is  very  magnificent, 
abounding  in  colored  glass,  marbles  and 
mosaic.  The  organ  is  sunk  in  the  north 
transept.  In  the  floor  of  the  chancel  is 
represented  in  mosaic  a  fishing  net.  I 
suggested  to  the  verger  who  conducted 
us  that  it  would  be  a  happy  consequence 
if  all  those  who  step  upon  it  find  them- 
selves caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  net 
belonging  to  St.  Peter. 

It  was  the  right  thing  to  hear  the  chimes 
of  Shandon  church,  as  we  did.  Near  this 
church  is  St.  Mary's  Catholic  cathedral. 
Under  one  of  its  side  altars  repose  the 
relics  of  Blessed  Thaddeus  McCarthy, 
recently  beatified.  The  present  Bishop 
is  a  Dominican.  The  Capuchin  church  is 
handsome  and  well  kept.  In  the  Catholic 
St.  Finn  Barr's,  beneath  the  altar,  is  a 
fine  piece  of  carving  by  Hogan.  I  said 
Mass  in  the  Gothic  Church  of  Saints  Peter 
and  Paul. 

QUKENSTOWN. 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon  when  we 
visited  Queenstown,  the  port  of  call  for 
steamers  bearing  American  mails.  The 
town  was  named  after  Queen  Victoria 
in  1849;  previous  to  that  date  it  v>.as 
known  as  the  Cove,  or  Cove  of  Cork.  It 
is  a  splendid  little  town,  with  good  shops. 
We  made  our  way  at  once  to  the  glorious 
Cathedral  of  St.  Colman,  towering  over 
land  and  sea.  This  church,  which  was  de- 
signed by  Edward  Pugin,  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  magnificent  in  Ireland. 
The  tower  is  not  yet  built,  but  it  is 
said  that,  so  far,  the  cathedral  has  cost 
;<j300,ooo.  Its  situation  on  the  high  cliff 
above  the  town  is  grand  and  imposing. 

As  I  made  the  ascent  I  could  not  but  feel 
that  I  was  really  "going  up"  to  "a  hou.se 


of  God  set  on  a  hill."  It  would  be  difficult 
to  describe  the  beauty  of  the  interior  of 
this  noble  edifice,  with  its  wealth  of 
marbles,  mosaic  work,  stained  glass,  and 
painting.  The  diaper  carving,  the  capitals, 
and  the  rich  arcading  can  not  fail  to  excite 
admiration;  while  the  great  west  window, 
seen  in  the  setting  sunlight,  was  a  vision 
of  beauty.  The  sacristan  showed  us  the 
nave  and  chancel  illuminated  with  1000 
electric  lamps.  He  told  us  that  the  church 
is  well  used  by  the  people;  the  Com- 
munions on  Sundays  and  First  Fridays 
are  wonderful. 

We  missed  our  train,  so  we  had  to  wait 
till  evening  was  far  advanced  before  we 
could  return  to  Cork.  Next  day  found  us 
at  Youghal.  After  visiting  the  church 
of  this  ancient  town,  we  took  steamer 
up  the  Blackwater  to  Cappoquin.  The 
scenery  here  is  much  admired.  On  our 
arrival  at  Cappoquin,  cars  were  ready 
for  the  celebrated  Mount  Melleray,  on 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Knockmele- 
down  Mountains.  The  four  miles'  drive 
was  soon  over,  and  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  door  of  the  monastery.  Our  guide 
there  was  a  young  deacon  who  had  been, 
educated  at  Ushaw  College,  Durham. 
The  church  is  very  plain,  and  the  archi- 
tecture is  of  the  simplest.  The  life  of 
the  monks  is  most  austere.  The  ground 
on  which  the  abbey  stands  was  formerly 
a  wild  tract  of  unreclaimed  land,  rented 
to  the  monastery  by  a  gentleman  of 
Cappoquin.  The  original  community  was 
driven  froir.  ridnce  m  1830.  A  flourishing 
college  is  attached  to  the  abbey. 

In  the  evening  vv^e  returned  to  Cap- 
poquin, and  travelled  to  Wexford  by  way 
of  Waterford.  The  latter  place  was  merely 
passed  through.  It  is  a  city  of  consid- 
erable historic  interest,  and  boasts  of 
Reginald's  Tower,  belonging  to  a  Dane 
of  the  tenth  century.  We  arrived  at 
Wexford  about  ten  at  night.  The  town 
has  a  population  of  11,500.  Its  streets  are 
narrow,  and  thus  give  an  antique  appear- 
ance to  the  place.  Next  morning  I  saw 
some    of    the    "Boys    of    Wexford,"    and 
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thought  them  fine  fellows.  The  name  of 
the  ancient  Abbey  of  St.  Sepulchre  in 
Wexford  has  been  here  corrupted  into 
Selskar.  The  fine  Gothic  church,  by  Pugin> 
and  the  College  of  St.  Peter  were  visible 
in  the  early  morning  sun  as  we  left  thfe 
railway  station.  The  train  passed  Bnnis- 
Corthy,  with  its  population  of  5600.  It 
is  a  thriving  little  town  built  on  a 
high  bank  above  the  River  Slaney.  The 
church,  with  its  lofty  spire,  was  very 
prominent;  and  as  we  passed  we  heard 
its  deep-toned  bell  tolling  for  Holy  Mass. 
Vinegar  Hill,  where  the  insurgents  en- 
camped in  1798,  is  near  here.  The  railway 
passed  on  through  some  very  picturesque 
country  till  we  came  to  Arklow,  and 
finally  to  Rathdrum. 

GIvENDALOUGH. 

Arrived  at  Rathdrum,  we  engaged  a 
car  to  take  us  through  the  beautiful  Vale 
of  Clara  to  Glendalough,  the  spot  hallowed 
by  the  habitation  of  St.  Kevin.  This  saitit 
fled  from  Arklow  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  Glendalough — 
"the  Glen  of  Two  Lakes."  Here  he 
founded  his  monastery;  and  here  he  died 
A.  D.  618,  at  a  great  age.  Subsequently 
seven  churches  were  built  in  the  Glen. 
We  went  first  to  the  Upper  Lake,  where 
is  the  first  and  most  ancient  of  the  Seven 
Churches  —  Temple-na-Skellig,  —  but  did 
not  land  there,  preferring  to  do  so  at  the 
rock  which  leads  up  to  the  tiny  cave,  so 
difficult  of  approach,  usually  known  as 
St.  Kevin's  Bed.  This  was  a  curious  expe- 
rience. The  guiaes  ana  uoax«g;'?r-.^,^;;^'^d 
me  over  the  face  of  the  rock  to  the  spot 
where  the  Bed  is  situated.  It  overhangs 
the  lake  at  a  height  of  about  thirty 
feet.  The  cavity  called  the  Bed  is  seven 
feet  long  and  four  feet  high.  Naturally, 
we  had  to  lie  in  it,  and  we  also  invoked 
the  saint  who  inhabited  it  so  many  cen- 
turies ago.  St.  Laurence  O'Toole  spent 
much  time  in  this  cavern,  in  prayer  and 
contemplation. 

The  descent  was  almost  as  perilous  as 
the  ascent,  but  the  feat  was  successfully 
accomplished.     Passing    on,    we    came    to 


Reefert  church,  founded  by  St.  Kevin; 
and  afterward  to  the  burial-place  of  King 
O'Toole  and  his  clan.  On  making  my  way 
among  the  bracken,  I  came  across  the 
remains  of  several  beehive  cells,  possibly 
the  remains  of  St.  Kevin's  first  founda- 
tion. The  various  ecclesiastical  ruins  are 
scattered  over  two  miles  of  the  valley. 
Among  the  chief  is  the  cathedral,  dating 
from  the  seventh  century.  Near  by  is 
the  magnificent  round  tower  rising  to  a 
height  of  no  feet.  In  the  ruined  Church 
of  Our  Lady  the  saint  was  buried,  and 
his  relics  are  believed  to  be  still  there. 
St.  Kevin's  House  or  "Kitchen"  has 
been  changed  into  a  chapel  by  the  addition 
of  a  chancel  and  bell  turret  of  round- 
tower  form.  These  alterations  took  place 
after  the  saint's  death.  In  visiting  the 
"priest's  house,"  we  met  Father  Hogan, 
the  priest  of  the  locality,  together  with 
two  other  clergymen.  He  was  able  to  give 
us  much  useful  information. 

Trinity  Church  is  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Glen,  and  is  of  great  antiquity.  We 
visited  the  Deer  Stone  and  the  Well  on 
our  way  to  St.  Saviour's  Priory,  situated 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This 
was  a  foundation  of  St.  Laurence  O'Toole 
in  the  twelfth  century. 

We  drove  back  to  Rathdrum  in  the 
evening,  literally  under  a  cloud;  for  the 
rain  travelled  with  us,  while  elsewhere 
it  seemed  fair. 

DUBLIN. 

Dublin  was  reached  at  9  p.  m.  On  the 
journey  we  found  ourselves  in  company 
with  one  of  the  Carmelite  Fathers  from 
Clarendon  Street.  Next  morning,  which 
was  Saturday,  I  said  Mass  in  the  well- 
known  Franciscan  Church  of  Adam  and 
Eve.  Later  on  I  visited  Trinity  College, 
and  saw  there  the  priceless  collection  of 
ancient  manuscripts,  including  the  Book 
of  Kells,  written  by  St.  Columba  himself. 
Then  to  the  Museum  in  Kildare  Street, 
the  Celtic  section  of  which,  with  its  saints' 
bells,  crosiers,  and  shrines,  is  unsurpassed. 
Sunday  saw  us  at  Glasnevin  Cemetery, 
Phoenix  Park,  and  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
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In  the  fflornitig,  after  my  Mass  at  the 
CarmeHtes,  we  attended  the  High  Mass 
in  Marlborough  Stree^t  cathedral,  and 
visited  the  Jesuits  in  Gardiner  Street. 
Glasnevin  Cemetery  is  on  historic  ground, 
and  is  a  wonderful  testimony  of  Irish 
devotion  to  the  departed. 

While  walking  near  the  "Pillar"  on 
Sunday  evening,  I  v  as  politely  accosted 
by  a  little  Irish  boy  in  ragged  clothes, 
who  asked  for  a  penny.  Before  bestowing 
the  modest  alms  I  inquired  whether  he 
had  been  to  Mass  that  morning.  "Yes, 
Father,"  was  the  answer,  and  the  penny 
was  bestowed.  Very  soon  afterward 
another  little  boy  confronted  me  and  in 
an  appealing  voice  said:  "I  was  at  Mass 
too.  Father,  this  morning."  I  then  found 
it  necessary  to  harden  my  heart. 

We  went  out  by  rail  to  Maynooth,  the 
Royal  College  of  vSt.  Patrick.  The  college 
is  a  very  extensive  building.  We  entered 
by  the  great  gateway,  where  is  the  ruined 
Castle  of  the  Geraldines  of  Kildare.  In 
1846  Pugin  extended  the  buildings.  The 
chapel  is  very  beautiful.  The  silver  statue 
of  vSt.  George,  and  the  cloth  of  gold  vest- 
ments presented  by  the  late  Empress  of 
Austria,  were  shown  to  us.  Some  five 
hundred  students  are  educated  here. 

KELLS. 

We  next  set  out  for  Drogheda  and 
Kells,  visiting  the  latter  place  first,  after 
passing  Navan.  Kells,  in  County  Meath,  is 
sacred  because  of  St.  Columba,  The  saint 
founded  a  monastery  here  in  550,  before 
leaving  for  Scotland,  Nothing  of  it  now 
remains,  The  monks  from  lona  fled  hither 
in  807  to  escape  the  Danes.  Kells,  how- 
ever, is  full  of  ancient  monuments.  The 
first  in  importance  is  St.  Columcille's 
House,  which  stands  not  far  from  the 
ancient  churchyard.  This  we  visited. 
The  quaint  stone  roof  reaches  thirty-eight 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  lower  apart- 
ment is  arched,  and  springs  from  the 
side  walls.  Through  this  roof,  by  means 
of  a  small  opening,  we  passed  into  the 
upper    story,  which  is    only  six   feet    in 


height.  This  is  divided  into  three  small 
rooms.  Here  the  saint  is  said  to  have 
lived,  and  here  he  wrote  the  wonderful 
Book  of  Kells. 

The  round  tower  near  the  church  is 
roofless.  Several  high  crosses  are  preserved, 
the  most  conspicuous  being  in  the  market- 
place. We  paid  a  visit  to  St.  Columcille's 
Holy  Well  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Near  by  I  entered  into  conversation  with 
an  old  woman,  who  was  anxious  to  know 
the  place  of  my  origin.  I  requested  her 
to  make  a  guess.  She  made  several,  and 
concluded  with  saying  she  thought  I  came 
from  W^aterford ! 

DROGHEDA. 

After  leaving  Kells,  so  full  of  memorials 
of  St.  Columba,  we  arrived  at  Drogheda. 
As  very  little  time  remained  to  us,  we 
drove  at  once  to  the  Siena  Convent  of 
Dominican  nuns,  in  order  to  venerate  the 
incorrupt  head  of  the  Venerable  Oliver 
Plunket,  martyred  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
Though  it  was  after  hours,  the  nuns 
kindly  brought  their  treasure  for  us  to 
see.  This  is  its  history.  After  a  mock 
trial  at  Westminster — for  no  defence  was 
allowed,  —  the  Archbishop  was  hanged, 
drawn  and  quartered.  Father  Corker, 
O.  S.  B.,  gave  him  the  consolations  of 
religion,  and  afterward  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  head  and  great  portion  of  the 
body,  which  he  transferred  to  his  mon- 
astery of  Tamspringe  in  Germany.  The 
head  was  taken  to  Rome,  and  afterward  to 
Ireland,  by  means  of  a  niece  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. Venerable  Plunket  was  the  last 
to  shed  blood  for  the  Faith  on  English 
soil.  His  body  is  now  resting  in  a  tomb 
in  the  abbey  church  at  Downside. 

We  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  the  nuns' 
chapel,  where  Compline  was  being  sung. 
On  our  way  to  the  station  we  passed  the 
several  beautiful  churches  of  Drogheda. 
The  old  wall  and  gates  of  the  town  partly 
remain,  and  give  the  place  an  ancient 
appearance.  The  River  Boyne  is  spanned 
by  a  railway  viaduct  of  fifteen  arches, 
ninety-five  feet  high.  The  river  is  of 
historic  interest,  as  is  well  known. 
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ARMAGH. 

Armagh  was  reached  that  evening  when 
darkness  had  set  in.  Ard-Macha,  or  "the 
Hill  of  Macha,"  derives  its  name  from 
Queen  Macha  of  the  Golden  Hair,  who 
lived  300  years  B.  C.  Armagh's  ecclesi- 
astical history  begins  with  St.  Patrick, 
whose  primatial  See  it  became.  He  built 
his  great  church  on  the  site  of  the  old 
cathedral  (now  in  Protestant  hands), 
and  around  it  grew  up  a  celebrated  school 
of  learning.  In  the  course  of  ages  the  city 
has  been  wrecked  many  times,  but  it 
still  survives.  Armagh  and  Dublin  are 
to  Ireland  what  Canterbury  and  London 
are  to  England. 

The  grand  new  Catholic  cathedral  also 
stands  on  an  historic  site.  It  is  said  that 
when  St.  Patrick  was  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  his  original  church,  a  frightened 
doe  with  a  little  fawn  ran  past.  St. 
Patrick  took  the  fawn  and  carried  it  to 
the  spot  where  the  cathedral  has  been 
built.  The  significant  act  of  St.  Patrick 
received  its  interpretation  in  1840,  when 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  cathedral 
was  laid.  This  magnificent  structure  was 
completed  in  1904. 

The  two  imposing  western  spires  are 
210  feet  high.  The  great  west  door  is 
reached  by  an  immense  flight  of  stone 
steps.  The  interior  is  overwhelmingly 
magnificent.  Mosaics  adorn  the  walls, 
marbles  abound,  and  stained  glass  gives  a 
rich  effect  to  the  whole.  The  Lady  Chapel 
is  beyond  the  high  altar,  and  there  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  usually  reserved. 
On  that  memorable  morning  in  September 
I  had  the  privilege  of  celebrating  Mass 
on  the  high  altar  of  this  mother  church 
of  Ireland,  over  the  relics  of  St.  Patrick, 
its  apostle  and  patron.  After  breakfast, 
a  visit  was  made  to  the  now  Protestant 
cathedral.  A  market  was  in  progress  in 
the  town,  and  itinerant  salesmen  were  busy. 

The  following  day  we  wxre  again 
in  Belfast,  en  route  for  Scotland,  There 
could  be  no  better  termination  to  my  tour 
th^Ti    a    pilgripiage    Xo    Po>vnpatrick,    the 


most  ancient  town  in  Ulster,  which  Saints 
Patrick,  Columcille,  and  Bridget  have 
hallowed  by  their  sacred  remains. 

Downpatrick  is  a  small  place  of  3132 
inhabitants.  The  See  was  founded  by 
St.  Patrick  himself,  but  few  relics  of  the 
past  now  remain.  This  is  owing  to  fire 
and  frequent  devastation.  The  Catholic 
cathedral  stands  on  a  hill,  and  has  a 
graceful  spire  and  fine  west  window.  After 
paying  a  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
we  made  our  way  to  the  now  Protestant 
church,  where  "St.  Patrick,  St.  Bridget, 
and  St.  Columcille  one  grave  do  fill." 
The '  traditionary  spot  is  there.  A  huge 
granite  stone  is  placed  over  the  grave. 
It  bears  no  other  inscription  than 
"Patrick,"  carved  in  Celtic  characters. 
Here  again  we  were  standing  upon  sacred 
ground;  and,  as  an  act  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  privilege  of  having  been  able  to 
visit  so  many  hallowed  memorials  of 
Ireland's  saints,  we  recited  the  Te  Deum — 
"We  praise  Thee,  O  God!  .  .  .  Make  us 
to  be  numbered  with  Thy  saints  in  glory 
everlasting."  My  companion  that  day 
was  not  he  who  had  been  with  me  up  to 
then.  He  was  in  sympathy  a  Catholic, 
but  not  yet  of  the  visible  Church;  since 
then,  however,  he  has  found  peace  and 
happiness  in  the  one  Fold  of  the  one 
Shepherd,  by  professing  the  Faith  held 
by   the  countless   saints   of  holy   Ireland. 

That  night,  with  a  bright  moon  above 
us,  we  crossed  the  sea.  Passing  the  ancient 
town  of  Bangor,  our  thoughts  reverted 
to  ages  long  ago  when  Bangor's  monas- 
tery harbored  St.  Cong  all  and  St.  Col- 
umbanus,  and  those  many  other  holy 
missionaries  who  carried  the  light  of  Faith 
to  England,  Gaul,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

Soon  the  lights  off  the  Scottish  coast 
warned  us  we  were  nearing  home,  and  the 
next  day  found  us  speeding  our  way  to 
the  Highlands.  It  was  the  Feast  of  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  —  that 
Cross  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  true 
Faith  which  Ireland  tiever  lost.  Vale,  Q 
Valde  p delis  insula} 

End.) 
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A  Good  Samaritan. 


BY  FRANCES    CHADWICK. 


^  I  ^HEY  sat  facing  each  other  in  the 
quiet  room,  —  silent,  for  their  hearts 
were  too  full  for  ordinary  commonplaces; 
and  all  the  hopeful  little  phrases  with 
which  they  had  been  trying  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  parting  seemed  so 
paltry  and  empty,  now  that  the  last  night 
had  come.  It  was  the  last  night  they 
should  sit  together  at  their  simple  evening 
meal,  happy  in  the  warmth  and  light. 
and  the  cosy  sense  of  immunity  from 
the  troubles  and  interruptions  of  the 
day,  a  feeling  so  dear  to  the  harassed  and 
poverty-stricken. 

"To-morrow  night,"  thought  Emily 
Miller,  looking  across  the  table  at  her 
sister's  bent  pathetic  figure, — "to-morrow 
night  she  will  be  sitting  here  all  alone, 
fearful  of  every  sound.  If  a  door  slams 
upstairs  or  a  window  rattles,  she  will  be 
terrified,  and  there  will  be  no  one  to 
reassure  her.  Poor  thing, — poor  thing! 
She  will  be  fretting,  fretting  all  day  long; 
but  the  nights  will  be  dreadful.  And  yet 
I  must  go." 

Miss  Isabella  in  the  meantime  furtively 
watched  her  musing  sister,  trembling  as 
she  imagined  poor,  frail  E^mily  helpless 
and  alone  in  the  noisy,  dangerous  city; 
sitting  solitary  in  a  dreary  boarding-house, 
stitching  away  far  into  the  night,  to 
raise  money  for  that  dreadful  debt;  or, 
far  worse,  out  in  the  crow^ded  streets,  in 
constant  danger  of  accidents;  taken  ill 
perhaps,  and  carried  to  some  hospital  to 
die,  and  she,  poor  Isabella,  would  never 
hear  of  her  again. 

"I  was  just  thinking,  Emily/'  she  said 
falteringly,  as  she  caught  her  sister's  eye, 
''that  you  ought  to  have  your  name  and 
this  address  upon  your  clothes,  If  any- 
thing should  happen,  so  far  away  as  you 
will  be,  I'd  like  to  know  at  once." 

"Yes,  that  would  be  a  good  idea," 
replied  Emily,    '' Butjndeed  I  §haU  be  so 


careful  that  I  am  sure  nothing  will  happen. 
But  do  not  forget  to  tell  Nellie  to  write, 
if  you  don't  feel  able  to  do  so  yourself. 
If  you  should  get  ill;  Isabella,  I  would 
come  back  at  once.  Leaving  you  here 
alone  seems  a  very  risky  thing." 

"No,  no,  Emily  dear!  I  shall  be  much 
better  off  than  you,  —  here  in  my  own 
home,  at  any  rate;  and  —  and  I'll  occupy 
myself  with  this  shawl.  I  almost  think  I 
shall  have  it  finished  by  the  Saturday 
you  come  home,  so  that  you  can  take  it 
back  with  you.  And  if  those  people  buy 
it  and  want  more,  I  can  begin  another. 
Surely"  (with  a  shudder)  "that  can  not 
be  nine!'' — for  the  city  clock  was  ringing 
out  the  hour  inexorably. 

"Yes,  Isabella,"  Emily  answered  trem- 
ulously, "I  suppose  we  must  go  to  bed." 

They  stood  up,  haggard  and  drawn, — 
two  poor,  delicate,  elderly  women,  weary 
with  the  struggle  against  poverty  and 
disappointment.  Henceforth  each  must 
face  it  all  alone. 

"You'll  be  very  careful  with  the  bolts, 
Isabella?"  said  Emily,  as  she  looked  to 
the  fastenings.  "Be  sure  to  give  the  upper 
bolt  a  good  push.  It  is  stiff,  and  sometimes 
appears  to  be  shut  when  it  really  is  not. 
Then  do  look  to  this  catch  of  the  window! 
It  is  so  easy  to  forget  such  things!  And, 
remember,  the  rumbling  noise  we  hear 
sometimes  is  Hogan's  cart  being  pushed 
into  the  stable,— Nellie  assures  me  it  is." 

"Well,  well!  Will  you  be  as  careful 
of  yourself,  Emily  dear,  as  you  are  of 
me?  We  know  how  things  are  here;  but 
you — "  Her  voice  broke,  and,  murmuring 
"Good-night!"  she  went  into  her  room 
hastily,   to  hide  her  tears. 

"Poor,  poor  Isabella!"  Emily  said, 
wiping  her  eyes,  and  groping  for  the  light. 
"  I  suppose  we've  been  too  happy  here, 
while  so  many  others  are  suffering  and 
wretched.  We  must  bear  our  share  of  the 
cross.  But  I  wish  the  parting  were  over, 
I  feel  as  if  my  heart  would  break." 

She  had  just  fallen  into  a  doze  after  a 
sleepless  night,  when  s:he  was  awakened 
by  the  clattering  of  the  fire  irons;    and 
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ran  down  in  her  dressing-gown,  to  find 
poor  Isabella,  in  the  grey  morning  light, 
making  the  fire,  with  a  view  to  the  early- 
breakfast. 

"Now,  Isabella,"  she  said  reproach- 
fully, "isn't  it  bad  enough  that  all  this 
work  will  be  left  to  you  when  I'm  gone? 
Please  let  me  do  it  as  long  as  I  am  here." 

"O  Emily,  I  was  hoping  you  would  not 
wake  until  I  had  a  cup  of  tea  ready! 
How  dreadfully  dreary  it  is  in  this  gloomy 
light!  Wouldn't  father  and  mother  grieve 
if  they  could  see  you  going  out  alone  into 
the  world  like  this?  I  was  just  looking 
at  their  portraits  there," — pointing  into 
the  sitting-room,  where  two  quaint  pictures 
of  a  prim-looking  little  lady  and  gentleman 
appeared  to  be  following  with  their  eyes 
their  desolate  daughters. 

"You  may  be  sure  they  are  praying 
for  us  in  heaven,  Isabella;  and  1  know 
God  will  hear  them,  and  things  will  come 
out  right." 

"  I  was  hoping  to  the  last,  Kmily,  that 
some  wonderful  thing  would  happen," 
said  Isabella,  white-faced  and  miserable. 
"Even  yet,  isn't  there  any  other  way 
at  all?" 

"Isabella  dear,  I  have  tried  everything 
in  my  power, — you  know  that.  And  just 
think  of  the  day  when  the  interest  will 
be  due  again,  and  how  proud  you  will  be 
when  you  can  hand  the  whole  amount 
for  the  month  to  Mr.  Jeffreys !  You  know 
how  dissatisfied  he  was  the  last  time. 
That's  what  you  must  keep  in  mind.  And, 
then,  you  will  have  my  daily  letter,  and 
papers  from  time  to  time;'  and  you  know 
my  holiday  is  not  so  far  off,  after  all — 
there's  the  kettle  boiling  now!  Well,  if 
you  really  want  to  make  the  tea,  do  so. 
And,  Isabella,  I  was  thinking  it  would  be 
a  nice  ide^  if  we  were  to  propiise  to  recite 
the  Rosary  at  the  same  time  every 
evening, — ^say  at  seven  o'clock.  Then  eaph 
will  know  what  the  other  is  doing — yes, 
that's  the  express!"— as  some  one  knocked 
at  the  door.  "Now  don't  give  way, 
Isabella!    I  can't  bear  it  if  you  do." 

TU^  man  Uftecji  the  Uttl^  trunk  care- 


lessly, and  the  sisters  watched  him  from 
the   window   with   heavy,    aching   hearts. 

The  clock  on  the  mantel  rang  out  the 
hour.  Miss  Emily  got  up  resolutely,  and 
tied  on  her  shabby  black  bonnet.  The  last 
moment  had  come. 

"Is  it  time?"  Miss  Isabella  asked 
hoarsely,  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 
"vSo  nothing  is  going  to  happen!  Emily, 
I  have  prayed  so  hard  that  God  would 
arrange  things!" 

"Yes,  and  I  have  been  praying  too," 
said  Emily.  "  We  must  be  brave,  and 
make  the  sacrifice  generously.  Offer  it 
up,  dear!  Now  remember,  Isabella,  to 
take  your  medicine  regularly.  And  the 
stove, — remember  about  the  stove!  God 
bless  you,  dear!  "  And  Emily  hurried  down 
the  street  and  out  of  sight. 

Arrived  at  the  train,  she  sank  into  a 
seat,  utterly  unnerved,  and  full  of  anxiety 
for  the  sister  left  behind.  She  had  no 
eyes  or  ears  for  the  people  about  her,  and 
was  quite  regardless  of  a  plump  little  lady 
in  furs,  whose  footman  iollowed  her  into 
the  train  with  her  hand-bag  and  wraps. 
She  was  a  very  gentle,  sweet-faced  woman, 
whose  eyes  seemed  to  beam  kindness  and 
good-will  upon  her  fellow-beings;  but 
there  was  also  in  her  glance  a  keenness 
which  could  discriminate  between  the 
deserving  and  the  undeserving.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  journey  she  sat  with 
her  back  to  Miss  Emily,  but  toward  the 
afternoon,  she  moved  into  a  vacant  place 
which  brought  her  opposite  the  dejected 
figure  gazing  drearily  out  of  the  window 
with  absent  eyes. 

The  drooping  attitude,  sad  expression, 
and  the  shabby  but  neat  attire,  told  their 
tale  to  the  experienced  eyes  of  a  woman 
the  greater  part  of  whose  life  was  spent 
in  acts  of  benevolence. 

A  moment  later  Miss  Emily  started,  as 
the  lady  sat  dowi^  beside  her. 

"  Now,  please  don't  think  me  imper^ 
tinent,^*  she  said  gently.  "But  you  are 
looking  so  tinhappy  I  feel  I  must  speak 
to  you.  I  am  afraid  you  are  leaving 
behind  some  one  who  is  very  dear  to 
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you.  I  so  often  see  people  on  the  train 
who  have  that  look.  But,  do  you  know, 
in  a  way  I  envy  them?  I  have  no  one 
in  the  world  to  leave  behind,  in  any  place, 
or  to  meet  me  where  I  am  going;  though 
there  are  many  waiting  for  me,  I  hope, 
in  heaven.  Would  you  mind  telling  me 
your  trouble,  dear?  I  feel  so  sorry  for  you, 
and  sometimes  it  eases  one's  mind  to 
talk  of  one's  troubles." 

Miss  Emily  cleared  her  throat  several 
times  before  she  could  command  her  voice; 
then,  reassured  by  the  kindly  eyes,  she 
told  her  simple  story. 

"You  see,  there  are  just  my  sister  and 
myself.  We  are  the  last  of  our  family. 
We  came  out  from  Ireland  a  long  time 
ago  with  father  and  mother.  Father  was 
very  comfortable  then,  for  our  class  in 
life;  and  he  bought  the  little  cottage,  in 
which  we  still  live.  He  was  an  agent  for 
Irish  woolens  and  did  very  well,  so  that 
he  was  able  to  give  us  many  advantages. 
Indeed,  we  had  been  at  an  excellent  con- 
vent in  Ireland  for  three  years  before 
coming  out,  and  my  sister  is  a  good 
musician.  While  father  lived,  we  wanted 
for  nothing.  But  some  years  ago  he  died, 
after  a  lingering  illness,  which  ran  us  into 
debt;  and  the  following  year  poor  mother 
found  it  necessary  to  raise  a  mortgage 
on  the  cottage.  My  sister  used  to  take 
in  music  pupils;  for  she  is  infirm,  and 
could  not  go  to  the  pupils'  homes.  But 
after  a  while  our  piano  became  so  much 
out  of  order  that  the  children  complained 
they  could  not  play  on  it,  and  ceased  to 
take  lessons.  They  were  \ery  sorry;  for 
they  got  on  well  with  my  sister,  who  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  music.  We  asked 
an  expert  to  look  at  the  instrument,  and 
let  us  know  the  cost  of  repairing  it;  but 
he  said  it  was  beyond  repair  and  advised 
us  to  buy  one  on  the  instalment  system. 
We  were  afraid  to  do  so,  having  heard 
stories  of  people  becoming  involved 
by  such  arrangements.  Meanwhile  I 
earned  a  steady  income  by  making  fine 
hasdmade  lingerie,  which  I  sold  r^gOidily 
to  Burrell  &  Co,,  Y^bo  liad  %,  larg^  agency 


in  our  towii  at  that  time.    You  may  have 
heard     of    them.      They     are     immensely 
wealthy,  I  believe." 
The  old  lady  nodded. 
"Yes,    yes,"    she    said,    with   a   twinkle 
in  her  eye,  "I   know  of  them!" 

"You  are  aware  that  they  have  closed 
their  place  here,  and  I  can  not  find  any 
other  customers  for  my  work.  They  say 
it  would  cost  too  much  to  send  it  to  their 
house  in  the  city.  I  even  carried  about 
some  pieces  from  door  to  door,  though 
I  never  let  Isabella  know.  She  would 
have  disliked  anything  of  the  kind.  That 
was  about  the  time  of  mother's  last  illness. 
You  see,  there  were  extra  expenses,  and 
I  couldn't  trouble  her  about  them.  Two 
ladies  did  buy  some  of  my  work;  but  one 
of  them  never  paid  me,  and  I  was  afraid 
to  try  any  more.  Then  affairs  went  from 
bad  to  worse,  until  we  found  it  impossible 
to  manage  the  interest  on  the  mortgage, 
and  we  suffered  the  greatest  anxiety  as 
the  time  for  its  collection  drew  near.  I 
could  see  that  it  was  worrying  my  sister 
to  death;  and  when  I  came  upon  an 
advertisement  in  the  paper  for  a  person 
who  could  do  fine  handwork  in  a  large 
concern  in  the  city,  I  answered  it;  and 
as  they  offer  me  rather  good  terms,  I 
determined  to  leave  poor  Isabella  alone 
rather  than  see  her  die  before  my  eyes 
from  deprivation  and  anxiety.  It  seems 
dreadful;  for  she  is  weak  and  nervous, 
and  will  be  miserable  all  by  herself.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  pay  our 
interest,  we  shall  be  turned  into  the  street, 
especially  as  Mr.  Jeffreys — " 

"Jeffreys  did  you  say?"  The  old  lady 
visibly  started. 

Miss  Emily  looked  surprised. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "Jeffreys, — Hiram 
Jeffreys.  He  seems  very  anxious  to  get 
the  place.  My  sister  always  says  the 
happiest  day  of  the  month  is  that  upon 
which  we  have  paid  our  interest.  On  that 
evening  we  always  have  a  little  dainty  for 
toa, — buttered  toast,  for  instance." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  eat 
your  toast  dry  ou  the  other  eveuin^^?'^ 
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asked  the  lady,  evidently  pained  at  this 
information. 

Miss  Emily  smiled  faintly. 

"Very  often  we  are  thankful  to  have 
bread,''  she  said.  "There  was  one  Sunday 
evening  when  we  had  nothing  at  all. 
Then  on  Monday  I  went  to  a  lady  who 
owed  me  a  trifle,  and  waited  in  her  hall 
for   over  an  hour,   till   she   came   down." 

"And  she  paid  you?" 

"Yes;  but  she  told  me  she  could  not 
give  me  any  more  work,  as  she  disliked 
being  'dunned.'  I  thought  I  should  never 
get  home  to  give  Isabella  her  breakfast. 
She  is  so  delicate.    I  am  much  stronger." 

The  lady  looked  pitifully  into  the 
delicate,  worn  face. 

"You  do  not  appear  to  be  very  strong 
yourself,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  but  it  is  much  harder  for  Isabella! 
It  breaks  my  heart  to  think  of  her  all 
alone,  so  far  away.  It  seems  as  if  it  would 
be  better  if  we  were  both  dead,  with  father 
and  mother.  We  are  just  two  poor,  old- 
fashioned  women  that  no  one  cares  for 
nowadays.  Isabella  doesn't  realize  it,  as 
she  never  goes  out;  and  she  thinks  I  am 
a  rock  of  strength,  because  I  can  earn  a 
little.  But,  among  those  strangers,  I  feel 
so  crushed  and  desolate.  I  always  longed 
at  night  for  our  little  cottage,  where,  in 
our  own  way,  we  were  happy.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  I  could  conscientiously  go 
back  there  this  minute,  I  should  never 
complain  again."  And,  her  voice  failing, 
she  turned  her  face  to  the  window  to  hide 
her  tears. 

The  little  old  lady,  who  had  tears  in 
her  own  kind  eyes,  patted  her  gently  on 
the  shoulder. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said  solemnly, 
"that  this  is  a  clear  case  of  the  visible 
intervention  of  Providence?  You  already 
know  my  name,  though  you  have  never 
seen  me  before.  I  am  Mrs.  Burrell,  and 
the  *head  (since  my  husband's  death)  of 
the  firm  for  which  you  worked.  Now  you 
are  to  do  as  I  tell  you.  Let  me  see"  (con^ 
suiting  her  watch):  "by  getting  off  at 
the  next  station  you  will  be  in  time  to 


catch  the  4.05  back  to  Springfield.  I  don't 
want  Isabella  to  be  alone  after  dark. 
Yes,  you  will  be  at  home  in  time  for  tea; 
and  I  want  you,  on  the  way,  to  buy  all 
sorts  ^f  goodies,  whatever  you  both  like, 
and  have  a  regular  party.  Don't  stare 
at  me  as  if  I  were  a  riddle!  We  have 
ten  minutes,  which  will  give  me  time  to 
explain.  Why  should  you  go  away  to  the 
city  for  work  when  I  can  give  you  all 
you  are  able  to  do  at  home?  Isabella  shall 
have  a  new  piano,  and  as  many  pupils  as 
she  can  manage.  I  have  only  to  say  the 
word  to  my  friends  in  Springfield.  I  am 
a  wealthy  woman,  but  a  lonely  woman, 
as  I  have  said;  and  the  only  happiness 
left  me  in  life  lies  in  helping  others  less 
fortunate  than  myself.  Now,  I  am  a  very 
self-willed  person,  with  a  dreadful  temper 
if  people  cross  my  plans.  I  mean  kindly, 
and  I  shall  be  insulted  if  you  reject  my 
effort  to  help  you.  You  are  to  take  this 
trifle  and  make  yourselves  comfortable, 
for  my  sake.  And  when  you  are  sitting 
at  tea  to-night,  tell  Isabella  that  you  have 
made  a  friend  who  is  going  to  do  away 
with  that  mortgage,  and  send  Jeffreys 
packing  for  his  cruelty  to  you.  Yes,  he 
is  one  of  my  agents;  and  if  I  give  him 
another  chance  it  will  be  because  you, 
in  your  charity,  have  requested  me  to  do 
so.  There  is  to  be  no  more  anxiety,  only 
happiness  for  the  rest  of  your  days;  and 
the  next  time  I  visit  Springfield,  I  shall 
come  to  see  you  and  hear  Isabella  play 
on  the  new  piano." 

Then,  turning  to  the  conductor,  she  said : 

"This   lady   is   to    get   off   at   the  next 

station.     Will  you  ask  one  of  your  men 

to  take  her  over  to  the  dining-room  for 

refreshments?" 

"Certainly,    Mrs.    Burrell,"     was     the 
obsequious  reply. 

"There  is  the  station,  dear!"  said  Mrs. 
Burrell,  "Good-bye!  Give  my  love  to 
Isabella,  Nonsense!  There  is  no  question 
of  gratitude.  The  thought  of  your  sister's 
happiness  in  having  you  with  her  to-night 
repays  m^  a  hundredfold.  No,  I  won't 
refuse   your   prayers,    by   any   means.     I 
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shall  value  them  above  all  price, — even 
one  '  Hail  Mary.'  " 

The  stars  were  just  coming  out  in  the 
sky,  and  rival  lights  beginning  to  glimmer 
in  the  houses,  as  Miss  Emily  came  panting 
up  the  little  walk,  with  many  parcels  on 
her  arm  and  happy  tears  in  her  eyes.  The 
house  was  dark,  except  for  a  faint  gleam 
of  light  from  the  sitting-room  fire.  Emily 
stole  to  the  window  and  peeped  in.  Isabella 
was  sitting  huddled  close  to  the  stove,  the 
picture  of  desolation.  Fearing'  to  rouse 
her,  Emily  went  round  to  the  door  and 
knocked  gently;  then,  hearing  her  sister's 
slow  step  in  the  passage  she  called  out : 

"Isabella!  Don't  be  frightened.-  It  is 
Emily!    There  is  good  news!" 

Her  sister  flung  back  the  bolts  with  a 
trembling  hand. 

"O  Emily!"  she  exclaimed.  "Thank 
God  you've  come!  I  was  just  praying  to 
our  Blessed  Mother  for  strength  to  endure. 
But  are  you  sure  you're  not  hurt?  Was 
there  an  accident?" 

"No,  no!"  replied  Emily,  joyously. 
"  Wait  till  you  hear  my  wonderful  story. 
You  could  never  guess  it  if  you  tried 
for  a  hundred  years.  God  has  sent  an 
angel  from  heaven  to  grant  all  our 
prayers.  W^e  are  to  live  on  here  together, 
and  have  plenty  of  work,  and  you  are 
to  have  a  new  piano — and — and  there  is 
something  else.  We  need  never  again 
fear  Mr.  Jeffreys.  There  is  to  be  no  more 
worry  about  the  mortgage.  She  is  going 
to  do  away  with  it,  and  give  us  our 
home  free  of  debt.  Oh,  is  that  the  kettle 
boiling? — the  dear,  friendly  kettle!  How 
little  we  dreamed  this  morning  of  such 
happiness!  Make  the  tea,  Isabella,  while 
I  set  the  table.  Wait  till  you  see  all  the 
things  I  have  brought.  She  said  I  was 
to  give  you  a  grand  party,  with  her  love. 
You  don't  even  know  of  whom  I'm  talking. 
Oh,  you  will  know  all  as  soon  as  we  sit 
down.  But,  Isabella  dear,  let  us  first 
kneel  down  and  thank  God,  and  beg  Him 
to  bless  our  good  Samaritan;  for  truly, 
through  her,  has  our  sorrow  been  turned 
into  joy." 


The  Catholic  Congress  in  England. 

BY    I.    HERNAM.VN. 

npHE  third  National  Catholic  Congress 
^  was  held  in  the  ancient  cathedral  city 
of  Norwich,  from  August  the  2d  to  the 
5th.  Norwich,  unlike  the  large  manufac- 
turing towns  which  had  been  selected  for 
the  first  two  congresses,  can  boast  of  a 
Catholic  population  of  only  some  2000 
or  3000;  and  many  were  the  misgivings 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  holding  a  congress 
there.  But  the  Cardinal  declared  his 
express  wish  to  so  honor  the  diocese  of 
Northampton,  and  the  Bishop  signified 
his  acquiescence.  The  success  of  the 
Congress  has  shown  that  the  choice  was 
a  good   one. 

A  special  interest  was  attached  to  this 
year's  Congress  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  first  general  meeting  of  bishops,  clergy, 
and  laity  since  the  raising  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster  to  the  dignity  of 
the  cardinalate,  and  the  division  of  the 
country  into  three  provinces, — a  division 
which,  to  quote  the  words  of  his  Eminence, 
'was  to  remind  the  bishops  and  the  clergy 
and  the  faithful  of  England  that,  although 
they  had  their  full  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation, they  were  still  most  distinctly  in 
a  missionary  country.'  The  Cardinal,  two 
archbishops,  and  seven  bishops,  includ- 
ing the  missionary  Bishop  of  Uganda, 
took  part  in  the  large  mass  meeting  on 
Friday  night.  The  Lord  Mayor  attended 
in  state,  to  present  the  welcome  of  the 
city  to  the  assembled  guests.  Other  dis- 
tinguished personages  were  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  so  long  connected 
with  the  town  of  Norwich;  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Gainsborough,  Mr.  Hilaire 
Belloc,  and  several  well-known  Catholics 
from  the  neighborhood,  whose  famihes 
in  the  days  of  persecution  had  sheltered 
priests  and  given  martyrs  for  the  Faith, 
•  The  general  meetings  were  held  in  the 
two  large  halls  which  once  formed  the 
tiave  and  choir  of  the  pomimcan  convent; 
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and  among  the  number  of  the  Congress 
delegates  were  two  sons  of  St.  Dominic. 
It  was  a  matter  of  pathetic  interest  to 
realize  how  many  years  had  gone  past 
since  last  those  walls  had  sheltered 
members  of  the  old  Faith.  The  religious 
functions  took  place  in  the  magnificent 
church  built  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  consecrated  only  two  years  ago.  At 
the  High  Mass  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
edifice  was  thronged  with  an  enormous 
congregation;  and  again  in  the  evening, 
when  Monsignor  Benson  delivered  one  of 
his  trenchant  sermons  on  the  conversion 
of  England.  He  dwelt  on  the  fact  of  the 
wide  contrast  between  the  Church  in  this 
country  and  the  vast  empire  she  proposes 
to  convert, — a  fact  which,  both  in  church 
and  lecture  hall,  received  constant 
emphasis.  "It  is  by  optimism  that  Cath- 
olics will  convert  England,"  remarked 
the  preacher.  "Depression  says:  'You 
are  tolerated  only  so  long  as  your  teeth 
and  claws  are  drawn.  .  .  .' — 'Yes,'  echoes 
Optimism,  'face  the  facts,  indeed;  but 
face  them  all.  Face  the  fact  of  the  Taber- 
nacle of  God  dwelling  amongst  men.'" 

The  presidential  address  at  the  opening 
meeting  was  delivered  by  the  Cardinal. 
In  words  of  grave  insistence,  he  called 
upon  Catholics  to  take  a  larger  share  than 
they  had  hitherto  done  in  prayer  for  the 
return  to  the  Faith  not  only  of  their 
mother  country,  but  also  of  the  vast 
empire  which  speaks  the  English  tongue— 
"that  a  language  too  long  identified  with 
religious  error  and  disunion  may  at  length 
be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  God's  truth 
and  of  his  Church."  Home  missions 
formed  the  topic  for  discussion  at  two 
crowded  meetings;  and  much  regret  was 
expressed  at  the  absence  of  Dr.  Burke 
and  Dr.  Kelley,  of  the  Church  Extension 
Society.  Special  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  work  of  replanting  the  Faith  in 
East  Anglia;  and  the  Congress  delegates 
could  see  for  themselves,  in  the  city  of 
Norwich,  how  i  umerous  had  been  the 
fine  churches  where  the  Catholic  Faith 
bad  been  taught.    "Elsewhere,"  said  the 


Bishop  of  Northampton,  "congregations 
created  missions:  in  that  diocese  missions 
had  to  be  started  to  create  congregations." 

Father  Vaughan  and  Monsignor  Benson 
gave. an  account  of  their  experiences  with 
the  "motor  chapel,"  which  during  the 
past  year  has  visited  forgotten  wayside 
places  where  Catholics  are  unknown,  and 
where  the  wildest  stories  are  believed  as 
to  Catholic  faith  and  practice.  The  motor 
chapel  was  pn  view  in  the  rectory  garden, 
and  a  fine  car  it  is.  In  front  sat  two 
priests,  one  taking  the  part  of  chauffeur. 
The  rear  of  the  car  was  opened,  and  dis- 
closed the  tiny  chapel,  with  its  prie-dieu 
chairs i  —  two  on  each  side,  facing  the 
altar.  Beneath  is  a  cupboard  for  the 
vestments. 

An  important  meeting  was  held  to  dis- 
cuss the  previsions  of  the  Mental  Deficiency 
Bill,  which  lays  down  regulations  for  the 
compulsory  detention  and  segregation  of 
the  feeble-minded.  The  Catholic  attitude 
toward  the  dangerous  proposals  of  the 
bill  was  vigorously  defined  by  Prior 
MacNabb,  O.  P.,  who  showed  that  it 
contained  "a  mass  of  misleading  statistics, 
careless  reasoning,  false  generalizations, 
and  unholy  ethics."  "The  helpless  con- 
dition of  these  people,"  said  the  next 
speaker,  "makes  our  obligation  to  them 
greater.  Society  has  no  punitive  right 
over  them  because  they  are  feeble-minded : 
it  has  rather  the  obligation  of  caring  for 
them." 

A  successful  meeting  was  held  by  the 
Catholic  Social  Guild.  The  room  was 
crowded  to  the  door  with  a  keenly  inter- 
ested audience,  whose  numbers  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  growing  interest  taken  in 
social  questions.  A  speech  of  compelling 
force  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Milligan,  which 
attracted  special  interest  from  the  fact 
that  the  speaker  was  himself  a  member  of 
the  National  Union  of  Transport  Workers 
who  had  been  through  the  strike  and 
lock-out  of  last  summer,  and  was  one  of 
the  five  representatives  of  the  employees 
on  the  recently  formed  Conciliation  Board 
in  Liverpool,    The  struggk  for  a  Uving 
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wage  which  he  described  was  a  personal 
experience,  and  no  empty  form  of  expres- 
sion. "You  whose  lives  may  be  cast  in 
pleasant  places,"  he  said,  "who  have  never 
known  what  it  is  to  lack  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  never  suffered  bodily  hard- 
ships, never  known  the  awful  ever-present 
threat  of  homelessness  and  the  work- 
house,— have  you  ever  given  these  things 
a  thought?  ...  As  the  Holy  Father  has 
said,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  freedom  of 
choice,  but  of  simple  duty.  Let  us  do 
our  duty  in  God's  name  and  for  God's 
sake."  The  meeting  was  honored  by  a 
visit  from  the  Cardinal,  who  was  accorded 
an  enthusiastic  reception.  In  a  brief 
speech  he  called  upon  Catholics  to  extend 
their  sympathy  to  the  Catholic  Social 
Guild  in  its  pioneer  work  amid  difficulties 
which  it  is  impossible  always  to  foresee 
and  guard  against. 

The  need  of  Catholic  women  taking 
their  share  in  civic  work  was  emphasized 
at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Catholic 
Women's  League.  The  speaker  stated 
that  234  Poor  Law  Unions  in  England  were 
without  a  single  woman  on  their  Board; 
and  he  pointed  to  the  crying  evils  in 
housing,  in  the  care  of  children,  of  factory 
hands,  and  mothers, — all  of  which  could 
be  remedied  if  women,  and  especially 
Catholic  women,  would  serve  on  borough, 
district,  and  county  councils,  and  use  the 
powers  which  legislation  laid  in  their 
hands.  The  newly-formed  emigration 
branch  which  the  Catholic  Women's 
League  has  organized  held  an  interesting 
meeting,  at  which  were  discussed  details 
concerning  the  equipment  of  the  girl 
emigrant  and  her  prospects. 

The  Catholic  Trade  Unionists,  since 
their  annual  meeting  at  the  Newcastle 
Congress,  have  been  accorded  the  signal 
honor  of  having  the  Cardinal  as  their 
ecclesiastical  superior.  In  his  address  to 
the  assembled  delegates,  he  expressed 
his  desire  to  render  them  every  service 
in  his  power;  and  warned  them  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  leaders  who  did  not 
recognize    the    rights    of    Almighty    God. 


There  were  three  rights,  he  said,  which 
they  had  to  acknowledge,  —  the  rights 
of  God,  the  rights  of  those  who  owned 
capital,  and  the  rights  of  their  fellowmen 
to  refuse  to  join  a  trade  union  if  they  so 
wished.  Amongst  other  resolutions  which 
were  passed,  one  in  favor  of  the  formation 
of  Catholic  social  study  clubs  received 
hearty  consent. 

This  third  Congress  marks  a  distinct 
advance  upon  those  of  the  two  previous 
years,  both  in  the  boldness  with  which 
topics  of  public  interest  were  discussed, 
and  in  the  high  excellence  of  the  speeches. 
Perhaps  no  better  definition  can  be 
given  of  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  Catholic  and  the  general 
outlook  of  the  ordinary  English  Protes- 
tant, than  that  afforded  by  one  of  the 
local  newspapers.  It  is  "not  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  or  that  detail,  but  a 
difference  in  the  primary  way  of  looking 
at  life  and  its  religious  responsibilities." 
And  the  value  of  these  congresses  lies  in 
the  opportunity  they  afford  Catholics  of 
hearing  from  experts  how  they  should 
treat  the  different  social,  economic,  and 
legislative  measures  which  are  discussed 
and  acted  upon  at  the  present  day. 

Now  that  Catholics  in  England  have  dis- 
covered that  they  once  more  have  a  part 
in  the  civic  and  social  life  of  their  country, 
and  that  their  opinion  is  gradually 
attracting  the  respectful  attention  of 
their  fellow-countrymen,  the  day  can  not 
be  far  distant  when  the  voice  of  Catholic 
principle  shall  be  heard  in  every  depart- 
ment of  public  life. 


B^Lii^vB  me,  the  world  is  a  mirror, — ■ 
it  reflects  back  to  you  the  face  you  present 
to  it,  and  you  get  out  of  the  world  just 
what  you  put  into  it.  If  you  make  no 
effort  to  let  it  know  what  you  have  done, 
it  makes  no  eft'ort  to  find  out  what  you 
have  done.  Is  not  this  the  just  working 
of  law?  If  you  make  no  action,  there  will 
be  no  reaction.  If  you  do  not  sing  out, 
can  you  get  an  echo?  We  get  only  by 
giving. — Anon, 
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Home  Talks  and  Other  Talks. 

BY    LOUISA    MAY    DAUTON. 

IX. — Tidiness  as  a  Helper. 
TN  an  old  bookcase  in  which  I  was  per- 
-*-  mitted  to  browse  when  a  child,  there 
were  several  bound  volumes  of  a  Scottish 
magazine  containing  what  was  to  me  end- 
less treasure.  In  particular  I  remember  a 
series  of  essays,  and  of  these  my  best- 
beloved  was  called  "Concerning  Tidiness 
as  a  Helper."  The  books'  have  gone — 
I  know  not  whither;  the  genial  author 
has  long  slept  in  the  kirk-yard,  but  his 
theory  has  been  to  me  a  minor  guiding 
star  through  many  troubling  mazes. 

Everyone,  although  he  may  never  have 
consciously  formulated  the  idea,  is  aware 
of  the  mental  and  moral  atmosphere 
engendered  by  outward  circumstances. 
A  child  adopts  better  manners  if  trimly 
dressed;  a  woman's  desire  to  have  her 
bonnet  straight  has  become  the  subject 
of  the  funny  paragraph;  the  dog  resents 
the  confusion  of  the  house-cleaning  season; 
whjle  even  in  asylums  for  the  mentally 
afflicted,  a  disregard  for  the  laws  of 
order  plays  sad  havoc  with  the  spirits 
and  behavior  of  the  inmates.  One  of  my 
friends  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is 
no  trouble  that  tidiness  can  not  at  least 
alleviate.  She  cites  the  case  of  her  cook, 
who,  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  her 
father,  fell  frantically  to  cleaning  the 
pantry,  finding  comfort  thereby.  My 
friend  herself  declared  that  in  time  of 
stress  and  storm  she  found  the  regulation 
of  her  bureau  drawers  a  soothing  occu- 
pation, and  I  have  frequently  discovered 
peace  of  mind  in  a  well-weeded  flower-bed. 

Who  that  has  been  ill  does  not  know 
the  content  that  comes  from  having  one's 
room  "redd  up,"  as  the  Scotch  say? 
Your  mind,  weakened  by  pain,  is  con- 
fused and  troubled;  you  are  restless  and 
almost  hopeless;  mole-hills  are  moun- 
tains —  when  in  conies  the  gentle  nurse, 
who  straightens  the  bed  cover  and  the 
window      curtain,      replaces      yesterday's 


flowers  with  fresh  ones,  bears  off  the  used 
teacup,  hides  the  medicine  bottle,  dusts 
the  table,  smooths  your  hair  and  pillow, 
and  —  presto !  —  the  world  is  another 
place  and  hope  lives    again^ 

"But  cleanliness  and  order  are  often 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor,"  says  one. 
"Soap  costs  money,  and  the  water  rate 
must  be  paid,  and  clean  linen  and  the 
bunch  of  flowers  are  luxuries.  Your 
theory  is  all  very  well,  if  you  have  a  liberal 
balance  at  the  bank  with  which  to  pay 
this  nurse  who  sets  your  room  straight." 

My  dear  objector,  do  not  the  very 
poor  have  enough  to  bear  without  the 
discomfort  and  confusion  of  untidy  sur- 
roundings? Teach  them  to  set  their  houses 
in  order,  and  the  first  step  is  taken  toward 
mitigating  their  sad  condition.  I  use  no 
idle  words.  Thousands  of  men  are  con- 
stantly driven  from  their  homes  by  the 
unendurable  confusion  there,  and  seek 
the  glittering  saloons,  which  are,  to  them, 
attractive  by  comparison.  Men  will  stay 
by  their  own  firesides,  if  there  they  find 
the  rest  and  comfort  nowhere  else  to  be 
obtained;  and  the  money  squandered 
in  drink  will  stay  at  home  where  it 
belongs,  if  home  is  the  most  agreeable 
place.  We  must  deal  with  things  as  they 
are,  when  we  can  not  have  them  as  we 
would;  and  act  according  to  the  fact 
that  the  average  man,  like  the  average 
cat,  loves  the  clean-swept  hearth,  and 
flies  from  disorder. 

The  first  step  in  reform  should  be 
elimination.  Do  away  with  the  objects 
which  cumber  and  need  care.  It  is  easier 
to  dust  three  chairs  than  six.  If  necessary, 
follow  the  example  of  Thoreau,  who  threw 
his  one  ornament — a  piece  of  ore — out  of 
the  window  when  he  found  that  it  was  a 
burden.  Imitate  the  sea  captain,  who  must, 
perforce,  keep  his  belongings  in  "ship- 
shape." "When  you  have  any  work  to  do," 
said  a  wise  old  lady,  "it  will  pay  you  to 
put  the  room  to  rights  before  you  begin." 
The  house  which  sheltered  the  Holy 
Family  must  have  been  the  most  tidy 
and  spotless  place  ever  known  on  sea  or 
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land.  Nothing  unseemly  or  soiled  could 
have  had  place  in  the  presence  of  Mary 
Immaculate;  and  I  have  often  wondered 
that  any  one,  honoring  her,  could  stray 
from  the  paths  of  order  and  precision. 
She  must  have  loved  the  quiet  regularity 
of  the  stars  and  the  unfailing  recurrence 
of  the  sun's  rising;  she  must  have  realized 
that  those  who  were  to  come  after  her 
and  revere  her  would  find  many  burdens 
growing  light  if  tidiness  became  a  helper. 
Tidiness  is  not  religion,  but  it  surely  is 
its  near  relative. 


An  Excellent  Proposal. 


^npHE  deception  practised  by  unscru- 
^  pulous  physicians  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  patent  medicines  has  become 
so  injurious  to  the  innocent  and  ignorant 
public  that  it  is  seriously  proposed,  by 
leading  medical  journals  of  the  country, 
that  laws  be  passed  by  the  various  State 
legislatures,  making  it  a  crime  to  assert 
publicly  that  a  medicine  will  positively 
cure  any  disease.  Such  assertion  it  con- 
siders prima  facie  evidence  of  fraud. 
This  proposal  is  eminently  judicious.  The 
number  of  quacks  claiming  to  be  able  to 
cure  diseases  for  which  medical  scientists 
declare  no  remedy  has  been  discovered  is 
increasing  everywhere;  and  there  is  no 
end  to  worthless  or  harmful  nostrums 
advertised  as  "sure  cures"  for  almost 
every  ill  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  We  say 
"worthless,"  because  in  numerous  cases 
they  contain  absolutely  nothing  of  a 
beneficial  nature;  "harmful,"  because  an 
overdose  of  the  drugs  so  often  employed 
in  their  maufacture  is  sure  to  produce 
some  injurious  effect. 

No  reputable  physician  is  ever  heard 
to  guarantee  a  "cure."  "The  practitioner 
who  claims  he  can  'cure'  a  particular 
disease  is  a  fakir,  and  has  no  place  in 
the  profession,"  writes  the  editor  of  the 
Medical  Times.  "He  can  say  that,  by 
various  means  at  his  disposal,  he  hopes 
to    effect    a    cure;     but,    until    medicine 


becomes  an  exact  science,  no  one  can 
safely  proclaim  himself  positively  able  to 
bring  about  complete  recovery.  Physicians 
journeying  to  the  sessions  of  the  A.  M.  K, 
at  Atlantic  City  were  amazed  at  the 
effrontery  of  a  patent-medicine  concern  in 
announcing  on  huge  signs  that  a  certain 
nostrum  'cures'  eczem.a.  The  medical 
profession  has  found  this  disease  most 
difficult  to  overcome,  but  the  quacks  have 
no  hesitancy  in  claiming  a  '  cure '  in  their 
nostrum.  To  those  who  know,  the  asser- 
tion that  this  patent  medicine  'cures' 
eczema  is  rankest  nonsense." 

The  extravagant  claims  made  for  ninc- 
tenths  of  the  patent  medicine  sold  in  this 
country  should  be  enough  to  condemn 
it;  but,  unfortunately,  the  great  majority 
of  those  suffering  from  some  chronic 
ailment  will  grasp  at  any  straw  so  long 
as  it  is  labelled  with  a  medical  name. 
That  very  many  intelligent  persons  are 
found  to  use  and  recommend  the  various 
nostrums  advertised  in  every  conceivable 
way,  is  matter  for  astonishment.  Of  a 
certain  tonic  warranted  to  cure  several 
different  ills  but  •  of  which  no  reputable 
physician  would  give  a  recommendation, 
a  well-known  author  says:  "This  valu- 
able preparation  possesses  remarkable 
recuperative  properties."  Of  the  same 
wondrous  concoction  a  famous  critic  and 
dramatist   writes:     "I    have   always   been 

assured    that is    an    ideal    food    for 

brain-workers,  and  I  gladly  add  my  own 
testimony    to    its    value    in    this    respect." 

"  I     can     give     high     praise     from 

personal  experience,"  writes  another  celeb- 
rity.     A     distinguished     novelist     asserts 

that  " ,  as  a  tonic  nerve  food,  has  on 

more  than  one  occasion  done  me  good."  A 
dozen  other  high  recommendations  of  the 
same  extraordinary  remedy  for  a  dozen  or 
more  different  maladies  might  be  quoted. 

Would  there  were  a  preparation  capable 
of  imparting  or  increasing  common-sense! 
It  would  drive  a  legion  of  medical  men 
and  patent-medicine  manufacturers  into 
some  vast  wilderness  whence  return  is 
impossible. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


'  ^|The  importance  of  the  Social  Movement 
is  not  to  be  exaggerated,  and  it  is  matter 
for  rejoicing  that  so  many  CathoHcs  are 
wilUng  to  take  part  in  it.  For  a  proper 
performance  of  their  duties,  however,  they 
should  realize  that  a  certain  amount  of 
exact  knowledge  of  Social  Science  is  nec- 
essary. In  searching  for  such  knowledge, 
they  should  be  on  their  guard  against 
the  many  text-books  containing  erroneous 
views  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  history. 
lyCt  them  not  be  afraid  to  co-operate 
with  outsiders  whenever  possible;  but 
ever  bear  in  mind,  as  a  writer  in  the 
current  Month  points  out,  that  "  there 
is  a  very  real  difference  between  Catholic 
social  reform  and  merely  humanitarian 
efforts.  Non-Catholic  reformers  are  apt 
to  devise  schemes  for  material  well-being 
without  regard  for  religious  interests. 
Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a 
fixed  and  definite  philosophy  of  life, 
enabling  them  to  distinguish  between  true 
and  false  goods,  and  between  goods  that 
are  lasting  and  those  which  are  transient. 
Of  course,  many  Christians  who  are  not 
Catholics  make  the  like  distinctions,  but 
not  on  the  same  immutable  grounds.  With 
Catholics,  before  any  material  advantages, 
must  come  religion,  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  the  service  of  God,  the  soul's 
salvation  —  all  these  phrases  are  synony- 
mous,— wtiereas  non-Catholics,  who  have 
a  different  philosophy  of  life,  and  are 
generally  doubtful  where  we  are  certain, 
naturally  lay  greater  emphasis  upon  things 
in  our  eyes  of  lesser  moment." 


Amongst  the  causes  of  insanity.  Dr. 
Bernard  Hollander,  in  a  recent  work 
("The  First  Signs  of  Insanity,  their  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment"),  mentions  the 
insufficient  and  unsuitable  feeding  of 
infants,  especially  amongst  the  poor. 
This,  he  says,  leads  to  improper  develop- 
ment pf  the  brain  during  the  growing 
period,    and    consequently   these   children 


are  liable  to  grow  up  imbecile  or  demented, 
owing  to  the  brain  being  ill-nourished. 
We  are  accustomed  in  these  days  to  be 
told  by  eugenists  that  the  hereditary 
factor  takes  precedence  of  all  environ- 
mental influences;  but  here  is  an  instance 
where,  at  the  very  beginning  of  life, 
adequate  environment  is  apparently  going 
to  make  or  mar  the  mind  of  the  future 
citizen. 

The  eugenists,  who  are  telling  us  so 
many  things  that  we  did  not  know  before, 
should  remember  that  environmental 
influences,  like  exercise  in  the  open  air 
and  nutritious  food,  are  not  to  be  ignored. 
And  .they  should  know  that  Charcot  gave 
up  hypnotism  long  before  he  died,  because 
he  found  it  to  be  ineffectual  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  and  because  he  did  not 
understand  what  he  was  doing. 

A  notable  figure  in  philanthropic  and 
religious  work  was  taken  from  the  world 
when,  on  the  20th  inst..  General  William 
Booth,  founder  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
was  called,  we  may  charitably  think,  to 
no  uncertain  reward.  He  did  not  die  a 
rich  man.  A  long  life  of  hard  service,  of 
patient  and  persistent  struggle,  of  real 
campaigning  in  the  enemy's  territory, 
and  a  long  record  of  battles  won,  stand 
as  proof  of  this  man's  soldierly  zeal  and 
sincerity.  Twenty-two  years  ago,  when 
General  Booth's  book,  "Darkest  England 
and  the  Way  Out,"  appeared,  an  entirely 
different  manner  of  man  —  a  Catholic 
poet,  himself  rescued  from  dark  ways — 
contributed  to  a  Catholic  magazine  an 
article  entitled  (if  our  memory  serves  us) 
"Catholics  in  Darkest  London,"  in  which, 
with  praise  for  the  work  of  the  Salvation- 
ists— Cardinal  Manning  himself  had  given 
them  his  support, — this  Catholic  writer 
lamented  the  fact  that  now  there  was  no 
Francis  of  Assisi  to  go  forth  and  preach 
by  the  way,  to  those  there  languishing, 
the  Gospel  hope  and  love.  And  Francis 
Thompson  —  for  it  was  none  other — out- 
lined a  plan  for  such  work  as  we  have 
now  found  practical  in  the  methods  of  the 
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St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  But,  whatever 
the  source  of  the  influence,  we  note,  in 
the  report  of  the  recent  Catholic  Congress 
at  Norwich,  that  Catholic  street  preachers 
are  out  in  England,  and  the  crucifix  is 
bared  in  London  streets.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  General  Booth  that  he  and  his  co- 
workers went  in  where  organized  religion 
at  least  did  not  tread  —  we  are  not  for- 
getting the  Sisters:  their  work  was  as 
personal  and  heroic  as  his  own, — and  did 
truly  good  things  for  God  and  men. 


"One  of  the  most  widespread  of  human 
errors,"  is  the  London  Tablet's  characteri- 
zation of  the  impression  that  its  views  on 
all  subjects  are  necessarily  those  of  the 
whole  Catholic  Church.  In  the  same 
breath  our  contemporary  restates  its 
position  on  the  subject  of  Women's  Suf- 
frage, as  follows:  "We  regard  the  Suffrage 
only  as  a  means  to  an  end;  we  believe 
that  women,  on  the  whole,  represent  a 
religious  and  conservative  element  in  the 
country;  and,  therefore,  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  them  enfranchised." 

As  for  the  attitude  of  the  Church  toward 
Woman  vSuffrage,  it  may  be  said,  broadly 
speaking,  that  Christianity  favors  every 
development  of  woman's  personality, 
intellectual  and  moral,  social  and  polit- 
ical, which  can  be  shown  to  leave  proper 
scope   for  her   functions  in   the   family. 


Concluding  a  rancorous  anti-Catholic 
article,  the  editor  of  a  sectarian  paper 
exclaims:  "Roman  Catholicism  is  blind- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  people  to-day  with 
her  so-called  charity"!  Why  say  "blind- 
ing," brother?  "Dazzling"  is  the  word. 
And  take  back  "so-called."  Is  not  the 
charity  which  Pius  X.  expresses  for  the 
Indians  of  South  America  in  his  recent 
Encyclical  genuine?  Most  other  men, 
w^  think,  would  regard  it  as  such. 
Addressing  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  Latin  America,  he  writes: 

"  Leaving  other  things  to  your  solici- 
tude and  zeal,  before  all  else  we  earnestly 
exhort  you  to   foster  diligently   all  those 


institutions  in  your  dioceses  which  are 
intended  for  the  well-being  of  the  Indians, 
and  to  take  steps  to  establish  such  others 
as  may  appear  useful  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. A^ou  will  also  employ  all  dihgence 
in  impressing  upon  the  faithful  their 
sacred  duty  of  assisting  the  missions  to 
the  natives,  who  were  the  first  to  inhabit 
American  territory.  Make  known  to  them 
that  in  two  ways  they  ought  to  aid  this 
enterprise — to  wit,  by  collecting  offerings 
and  by  the  assistance  of  their  prayers; 
and  that  not  only  religion  but  also  the 
fatherland  itself  demands  this  at  their 
hands.  And  you,  whatever  proper  moral 
education  is  carried  on  —  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  seminaries,  in  institutions  for  the 
young,  and  above  all  in  the  churches, — • 
take  care  that  there  be  no  flagging  in  the 
inculcation  and  preaching  of  Christian 
charity,  which  regards  all  men  as  brethren, 
without  distinction  of  nation  or  color; 
and  which  is  to  be  shown  not  only  by 
words  but   by  deeds." 

A  writer  in  the  London  Afhencciim  finds 
the  notice  of  St.  Thomas  de  Cantilupe 
(Bishop  of  Hereford  from  1275  to  1282) 
contained  in  "The  Folklore  of  Hereford- 
shire," just  published  by  Messrs.  Sidgwick 
&  Jackson,  "fascinating";  and  declares 
that  the  examination  before  canonization 
was  granted  was  "certainly  comprehen- 
sive." The  account  of  it  is  gleaned  from 
a  v^aricty  of  out-of-the-way  sources.  Says 
the  AihencEum  writer:  "The  bishops 
appointed  by  the  Pope  to  inquire  into 
the  life  and  alleged  miracles  of  Cantilupe 
arrived  at  Hereford  on  August  30,  1307, 
and  they  tarried  there  until  November 
10.  There,  in  the  north  transept,  night 
and  day  they  witnessed  the  sick,  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  or  the  halt,  staiiding,- 
lying,  or  kneeling,  in  painful  anticipation 
of  healing  frotn  the  episcopal  shrine.  The 
commissioners  claimed  to  have  investi^ 
gated  and  approved  seventeen  miracles, 
and  they  heard  details  of  204  other  cases 
into  which  they  had  not  time  to  make 
exhaustive  inquiry.   As  late  as  16 10,  when 
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the  plague  was  raging,  it  is  said  that  the 
relics  of  St,  Thomas  were  carried  through 
the  city  in  a  night  procession,  'giving  a 
total    succor  to   the  same.'" 


The  well-known  and  oft-quoted  saying 
of  the  illustrious  Pasteur  in  reference  to 
his  faith  is  quoted  as  follows  by  Father 
Spillane,  S.  J.,  writing  in  America: 

The  deeper  I  go  into  the  rayteries  of  nature, 
the  more  simple  becomes  my  faith.  Already 
it  is  as  the  faith  of  the  Breton  peasant;  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  beHeve  that  if  I  am  able 
to  penetrate  deeper,  it  will  become  as  the  faith 
of  the   Breton  peasant's  wife. 

"That  Pasteur  did  say  something  to 
this  effect  is  generally  known,"  comments 
the  editor  of  Catholic  Book  Notes;  "but 
it  would  be  useful  to  have  the  ipsissima 
verba,  of  which,  we  presume,  the  above  is 
a  translation."  It  is  probable  that  the 
great  scientist  often  expressed  the  same 
thought  in  different  words.  In  a  letter 
received  from  Paris  only  last  week,  the 
writer,  apropos  of  an  allusion  to  Pasteur's 
work  in  The  Ave  Maria,  says:  "It  will 
interest  you  to  know  that  M.  Pasteur 
once  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  that  because 
of  his  being  learned  he  had  the  faith  of 
a  Breton  peasant;  and  that  if  he  were 
more  learned,  he  would  have  the  faith  of 
a  'peasantess'  {une  paysanne.y 


Acknowledging  the  receipt  of  various 
sums,  contributed  by  readers  of  The  Ave 
Maria  for  the  relief  of  the  famine  sufferers, 
or  toward  the  erection  of  a  church  in 
a  district  of  China  where  many  of  the 
natives  are  asking  for  instruction,  Sister 
Fielding  writes  from  Shanghai,  under 
date  of  July  12: 

A  thousand  thanks  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin 
Most  Powerful  and  Fr.  Rossignol,  her  devoted 
missionary,  for  the  cheques  received!  They 
were  forwarded  to  him  at  once,  and  I  have 
awaited  his  reply  before  answering.  He  is  so 
grateful!  He  says  1800  catechumens  were  bap- 
tized and  confirmed  this  year;  and  3000  dying 
pagan  children  were  baptized,  and  went  off  to 
heaven  to  pray  for  their  benefactors.  The 
misery  is  still  terrible,  as  the  poor  people  as 
yet  have  only  herbs  and   greens  to  eat,  the  rice 


harvest  not  being  ripe.  They  were  in  great 
hopes  of  having  a  good  one,  when  a  severe 
storm  last  week  flooded  and  destroyed  many 
fields.  So  far,  however,  the  other  dykes  are 
holding  good,  although  the  Yangtsekiang  is 
threateningly  high.  All  are  praying  for  protec- 
tion from  the  terrible  foe.  Besides  having  to 
feed  his  catechumens  during  their  study  time, 
Fr.  Rossignol  says  he  is  now  obliged  to  support 
the   catechists  of  about   thirty  districts. 

At  present,  in  their  desire  to  obtain  entrance 
to  the  little  chapel,  they  almost  press  in  the 
walls.  The  poverty  is  so  great  all  around,  he 
can  not  expect  any  help  from  the  parishioners 
for  the  church  spoken  of  in  a  former  letter. 
He  must  help  them  to  live.  He  says  all  pray 
much  for  their  benefactors,  known  and  unknown; 
and  he  himself  is  constantly  recominending 
them  to  the  Blessed  Mother's  intercession.  He 
hopes  that  when  we  are  all  in  heaven  he  may 
have   the  joy  of  thanking  them  personally. 


The  best  of  many  good  stories  told  of 
the  late  Bishop  Ludden,  of  the  diocese  of 
Syracuse,  illustrate  his  spirit  of  charity 
and  self-sacrifice.  His  hands  were  always 
extended,  palms  downward.  He  could 
never  resist  an  appeal  for  any  deserving 
object,  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  respond; 
and  in  doing  so  he  often  made  generous 
sacrifices.  He  died  poor,  like  many  other 
prelates  through  whose  hands  large  simis 
have  passed.  Silence  was  the  only  con- 
dition he  was  ever  known  to  impose  upon 
his  beneficiaries.  Hearing  of  the  need  of 
a  church  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
he  caused  one  to  be  erected  at  his  expense, 
but  stipulated  that  his  name  should  not 
be  mentioned  in  connection  with  it. 


Whatever  objections  may  be  raised 
to  the  plan  for  a  Catholic  daily  press,  set 
forth  by  L.  F.,  a  zealous  member  of  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  St.  Louis, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Federation 
of  Catholic  Societies,  all  must  agree  that 
the  necessities  of  the  times  have  rendered 
it  imperative  to  make  use  of  the  daily 
paper.  "We  need  a  Catholic  press  to 
preserve  our  people  from  the  dangers  of 
the  age,  and  to  cause  Catholic  principles. 
Catholic  morality,  to  be  appreciated  by 
thcj^nation  at  large." 


Mother's  Soldier  Boy. 

BY    S.    MARK. 

T^OBBIE'S   blue  eyes  were  opened  wide 
^And  fixed  on  his  mother's  face, 

As  she  told  of  a  traitor-soldier's  death, 
And  his  mother's  sad  disgrace. 

And,  pressing  the  moral  deeper  home. 

She  drew  him  close  to  her  side. 
Bidding  him  ever  be  strong  and  brave. 

His  mother's  treasure  and  pride. 

Then,  pointing  to  where  the  statue  stood 

Of  our  Blessed  Mother  dear, 
She  told  him  that  he  was  Mary's  knight. 

Her  soldier  boy  sincere; 

And  that  in  her  cause  he  must  bravely  fight 
'Neath  her  banner  of  white  and  blue ; 

Never  deserting,  but  proving  e'er 
To  her  spotless  banner  true. 

The  years  went  by,  and  Robbie  fell 

'Neath  a  cloudless  Cuban  sky, 
A  medal  of  Mary  pressed  to  his  heart, 

And  "Mother!"  his  last  sigh. 

"As  brave  as  a  man,"   the  colonel  wrote; 

But  who  shall  tell  her  joy 
At  the  chaplain's  -words:  "He  was   pure  and 
good — 

Our  Lady's  soldier  boy!" 


Seven  and  One. 


BY    LUCILE    KITING. 


IX. — Mischief. 
HE  day  before  the  party,  Connie  and 
Mother  Garnett  were  very  busy, 
ironing  Tamzine's  pretty  gingham, 
and  fresh  white  shirtwaists  for  the  three 
boys.  Then  the  boys'  suits  must  be 
pressed,  too,  and  the  polishing  of  their 
best  shoes  superintended;  since,  as  Connie 
said,  'none  of  them  ever  would  black  the 
heels   unless   you   stood   over    them    with 


a  stick.'  Altogether,  at  eleven  o'clock 
Connie  was  beginning  to  feel  an  immense 
respect  for  the  brisk  Negro  maid  of 
her  babyhood,  who  would  have  done  it 
all,  and  the  baking  beside,  and  never 
turned  a  hair. 

Mother  Garnett  had  opened  some  home- 
made root  beer,  and  they  were  cooling 
ofT  on  the  porch  with  it,  when  a  messenger 
boy  rode  up  to  tlie  gate. 

"Mrs.  J.  L.  Garnett]*"  he  called. 

"Yes,"  answered  Tony,  running  down 
to  take  the  message.  "Muzzie,  it's  a  tele- 
gram !   Who  do  you  s'pose  is  coming  now? " 

They  gathered  around  her  while  she 
slit  the  envelope  and  read  it,  their  own 
faces  reflecting  instantly  the  happy  light 
that  illumined  hers. 

"It's  Josie  Waldren!"  said  Mother 
Garnett,  her  voice  rippling  like  a  girl's, — 
"Josie,  that  I  went  to  school  with,  when 
I  was  no  bigger  than  Tamzine  here!  She's 
coming  through  town  on  her  way  to  the 
coast;  and  she  wants  me  to  meet  her  at 
the  depot  at  half-past  twelve,  for  luncheon 
and  a  visit." 

"O  muzzie,   how  perfectly  dandy!" 

"Connie,  I'll  want  you  and  baby  to  go 
with  me.  Chicks,  do  you  think  you  can 
get  your  own  luncheon  and  look  after 
Aunt  Serena^  Come,  daughter!  We 
haven't  a  minute  to  waste."  And  Mother 
Garnett  folded  the  telegram  and  slipped 
it  into  her  purse. 

Such  hurrying  and  scurrying  for  the 
next  half  hour!  But  at  last  they  were 
ready  and  starting,  while  Tam  and  the 
three  boys  waved  good-bye  from  the  gate, 
thinking  secretly  that  muzzie  was  surely 
"the  prettiest  ever!"  with  that  lovely 
flush  in  her  cheeks. 

"Now,  remember,  deais,"  she  had  said, 
as  she  kissed  them,  "your  Aunt  vSerena 
has  a  headache;  so  play  inside  the  house; 
but  play  quietly." 
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"I  know  what  we  can  do,"  said  Tony 
at  last,  when  checkers  had  proved  tire- 
some, and  picture  puzzles  without  interest. 
"Listen!  I  read  a  story  the  other  day 
that  will  make  a  dandy  play  for  dad's 
birthday  in  September.  It  was  all  about 
treasure  hunters,  —  where  two  fellows 
rented  an  old  house  in  England,  and  they 
found  a  secret  staircase;  and  when  they 
explored  it,  there  was  a  little  room  all 
filled  with  bags  of  gold  and  jewels.  And 
there  was  a  beautiful  girl  that  it  all  be- 
longed to,  and  her  wicked  uncle  wanted 
to  get  it  away  from  her,  and  made  the 
other  fellows  all  sorts  of  trouble.  They  had 
fights  on  the  secret  staircase,  and  they  had 
to  sneak  the  treasure,  and  everything.  We 
can  plan  it  out  to-day.  Tam'll  be  the  girl 
of  course,  and  I'll  be  the  wicked  uncle." 

"All  right!  Let's  try  it,"  agreed  Ned. 
"We've  only  three  weeks  to  get  it  ready, 
anyway.    Come   on!   How    do   we  start?" 

"Well,  we'll  use  the  hall;  that'll  make 
the  best  stage  on  the  night.  You're  Lady 
Leonore,  Tam.  Go  get  on  a  long  skirt. 
You  boys  are  Jack  Norton  and  Bob 
Anstruther,  the  two  Americans;  and  Jack's 
in  love  with  Lady  Leonore,  of  course.  Ned, 
you  go  after  our  pistols.  Mart,  get  that 
big  brass  candlestick." 

Theatricals,  with  one  or  another  of  the 
children  as  playwright,  had  been  a  family 
custom  since  they  could  remember;  and 
birthdays,  especially,  were  always  cele- 
brated with  a  new  play.  Lately  Tony  had 
been  the  author, — ever  since  he  had  dis- 
covered it  was  possible  to  put  his  dreams 
on  paper.  The  stairs  would  serve  for  the 
secret  staircase,  they  decided,  with  a 
sliding  panel  of^'pasteboard][to  hide  them. 

"  Then  we'll  hang  curtains  over  it  and 
use  it  for  the  window  in  the  next  act," 
Tony  concluded;  "and  we'll  have  to  build 
lip  boxes  for  the  wall  in  that  part  where 
Lady  I^eonore  escapes  from  her  room." 

"I'll  borrow  Tom  Van  Alstyne's  wheel 
for  'Bob'  to  ride,"  said  Ned.  "But  what 
can  we  do  for  the  treasure?" 

"  Oh,  there's  all  our  tin-foil  money  we 
can  put  into  bags!    We'll  take  muzzle's 


sandal-wood  box  and  fill  it  up  with  truck, 
and  put  Rosalie's  string  of  shells  on  top 
for  the  jewels.  Hurry  up,  Ned.  It's  your 
scene  with  Lady  Leonore." 

So  the  treasure  was  discovered.  Lady 
Leonore  wooed  and  won  and  rescued  from 
the  clutches  of  her  uncle.  That  scheming 
villain  met  a  dramatic  death  at  the  foot 
o.f  the  secret  staircase,  and  the  two  brave 
Americans  delivered  the  fortune  into  the 
hands  of  its  rightful  owner. 

"That  ought  to  be  a  dandy!"  Tony 
declared,  as  they  finished  the  last  act. 
"  Now  let's  go  up  to  muzzle's  room  and 
see  about  the  jewel  box," 

"Lwonder  if  people  ever  do  find  secret 
staircases,  out  of  a  book?"  mused  Tam- 
zine,  gathering  her  long  skirts  about  her 
with  a  stately  little  air.  "Tony,  don't 
you  wish  we  could  find  one?" 

"This  is  an  old  house!"  Tony  tapped 
the  wall  with  the  end  of  his  wooden 
pistol.  "There's  a  lot  of  waste  space,  too. 
That  closet  in  muzzle's  room  doesn't  go 
halfway  across;  and  the  wall  here  seems 
awfully  thick." 

"  It  would  be  queer  if  there  was  one 
in  this  house,"  Tamzine  answered,  and 
straightway  forgot  all  about  it  in  the 
pleasure  of  parading  up  and  down  before 
her  mother's  long  mirror,  watching  over 
her  s':oulder  the  twist  and  swish  of  her 
train. 

Not  so  Tony.  When  the  affair  of  the 
jewel  box  was  settled,  he  fell  to  thumping 
walls  and  fingering  casements  with  a  spec- 
ulative air,  whistling  between  his  teeth, 

"What  are  you  trying  to  do?"  asked 
Martin,  watching  him. 

"Just  thinking.  Say,  you  know  there  is 
room  for  a  secret  closet  here.  Supposing — " 
and  Tony  dropped  down  on  the  roll  of 
carpet  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  puckering 
his  brows  in  thought. 

"Let's  play  we  found  one,"  suggested 
Tamzine,  slipping  out  of  her  finery. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  there  isn't  a  sliding 
panel  or  something." 

Tony's  eyes  had  that  dreamy  look  that 
might  mean  a  new  story  for  the  family 
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paper,  or  some  extraordinary  piece  of 
mischief.  The  rugs,  brought  in  from  their 
airing  that  morning,  had  not  yet  been 
put  down,  and  the  bare  boards  showed 
sundry  curious  markings  from  paint  and 
varnish  drippings.  These  Tony  considered, 
one  foot   tapping  rhythmically. 

"They  look  like  little  men  carrying 
bundles  upstairs."  Tamzine's  eyes  had 
followed  Tony's  to  those  mysterious  marks. 

"Yes.  They  look  like  blood,  to  me." 
And  Tony  dropped  his  voice  to  an  im- 
pressive undertone.  "They're  dark  brown, 
like  an  old  stain.  They  must  have  been 
here  ever  since  the  house  was  built." 

Ned  and  Martin  came  and  squatted  on 
the  floor  beside  them,  and  Martin  brought 
his  magnifying-glass  to  bear  on  the  subject. 
Both  of  them  were  a  little  awed  by  Tony's 
statement;  but  Ned  drew  back  at  length, 
with  a  sniff. 

"Pooh!  they're  nothing  but  old  i^aint 
marks,  Tony  Garnett!  How  could  there 
be  blood  stains  on  that  floor,  I'd  like  U) 
know?" 

"Why  couldn't  there  be?"  Tony  re- 
torted. "When  the  house  was  built, 
somebody  might  have  hid  something — a 
treasure  or  a  will,  or  something  like  that, — • 
and  written  those  signs  in  blood  to  show 
where  to  find"  it." 

"O  Tony,  how  terrible!  Don't  let's 
hunt  for  it.  There  might  be  bones  and 
skeletons,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  them!" 
cried  Tamzine,  her  eyes  widening. 

"Maybe  not;  they  might  have  pricked 
their  fingers,  you  know,  to  get  the  blood. 
People  do  that  lots  of  times.  It  looks 
mighty  queer  to  me  that  all  those  men 
should  be  going  one  direction,  and  carrying 
something."  Tony  sprang  up.  "You  two 
take  that  side  of  the  room,  and  Tam  and 
I'll  take  this.  Go  over  every  inch  of  it, 
and   stop   the  minute  it  sounds  hollow." 

Forgotten,  forgotten,  all  Mother  Gar- 
nett's  cautions  about  keeping  quiet.  For- 
gotten Aunt  Serena's  headache,  and  the 
fretful  temper  it  always  put  her  in.  For- 
gotten, too,  the  tragedy  of  the  tulip  bed 
and  the  gold  mine.   Tony's  eyes  grew  wide 


and  brilliant  as  he  saw  himself  the  dis- 
coverer of  that  hidden  room,  with  chests 
of  gold  piled  to  the  ceiling;  or  an  ancient, 
mouldering  desk  with  a  dusty  will  in  its 
drawer,  that  should  make  them  all  heirs 
to  a  fortune.  He  tapped  and  listened, 
and  listened  and  tapped,  sure  that  the 
sound  of  the  echo  must  reward  him  every 
mom.ent.  But  the  walls  refused  to  give 
up  their  secret,  try  as  the  children  might; 
so  Tony  went  back  to  the  marks  on  the 
floor  for  a  fresh  hint. 

"They  lead  right  up  here  by  the  fire- 
place and  stop  off  short,"  declared  Ned, 
carried  away  by  his  brother's  enthusiasm 
until  he  himself  almost  believed  the  thing. 

"Maybe  there's  a  sliding  panel  in  the 
mantelpiece,  then.  And  look,  Tony!  Here 
the  men  start  to  come  down,  and  they 
haven't  any  bundles!"  Tamzine  had  been 
Tony's  lieutenant  so  long  her  imagination 
was  as  quick   to   take  fire  as   his  own. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you?  They've  carried 
something  u})  somewhere  and  left  it. 
There  must  be  a  staircase  of  some  kind, 
or  anyway  steps.  Very  likely  the  man 
the  treasure  belonged  to  died  before  he 
had  a  chance  to  confide  his  secret  to  any 
one."  Tony's  voice  thrilled  with  triumph. 
"First  let's  go  ovei  the  tiles  with  our 
fingers,  and  see  if  they'll  push  or  shove; 
then  try  the  panelling." 

However,  the  tiles  persisted  in  remain- 
ing stationary,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts. 
Though  Tony  even  attempted  to  pry  one 
of  them  loose  with  his  knife,  he  succeeded 
only  in  snapping  the  tip  of  the  blade. 
And  once  again  he  went  back  to  those 
cabalistic  instructions  on  the  floor. 

There  was  a  knot  in  the  wood  just  before 
the  marks  disappeared  altogether.  Tam- 
zine said  one  of  the  men  had  his  foot  on 
it.  The  children  pried  at  it  with  their 
fingers  —  it  would  move!  A  little  ham- 
mering would  push  it  out! 

"Then  maybe  we  can  see  where  the 
stairs  began!"  Tamzine  exulted. 

And,  sure  enough,  when  they  put  their 
eyes  to  the  peephole  thus  provided,  there 
was  something  visible,  —  something  a  bit 
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less  dark  than  the  surrounding  shadows. 
They  'looked  and  looked  again,  almost 
frightened  at  this  apparent  confirmation 
of  their  theories.  It  never  occurred  to 
any  of  them  that  it  might  be  merely  the 
underpinning  of  the  floor. 

"This  board  must  be  right  over  ttie 
first  step,"  Tony  said,  after  a  moment. 
"  I'm  going  to  pry  it  up;  then  we  can  tell 
what  to  do  next." 

A  screw-driver  and  hammer  can  make 
a  great  deal  of  noise;  indeed,  they  made 
so  much  that  none  of  the  children  heard 
footsteps  coming  down  the  hall,  nor  the 
CiCak  of  the  door  as  it  opened.  Aunt 
Serena  stood  on  the  threshold,  her  flow- 
ered kimono  gathered  tightly  about  her, 
her  hair  still  in  curl  papers,  her  mouth 
drawn  in  a  thin,  straight  line. 

"Anthony  Charles  Garnett!"  she  de- 
manded, "what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
abomiinable  racket?  Are  you  trying  to 
tear  the  house  down?" 

Tony  dropped  the  screw-driver  and  got 
to  his  feet,  miserably  remicmbering  that 
tulip  bed,  and  conscious  that  he  had 
nothing  to  show  for  the  work  assigned  to. 

"We — I  was  trying  to  find  a  secret 
staircase,"  he  stammered. 

"A  secret  staircase!  In  this  house!" 
No  words  could  express  the  scorn  of  Avmt 
Serena's  voice.  "I  knew  this  was  one  of 
your  crazy  ideas.  You  may  go  to  your 
room  and  stay  there." 

"  But,  Aunt  Serena,  it  was  me,  too. 
We  did  it  together!"  cried  Tamzine. 
"Tony  and  1  planned  it;  Ned  and  Martin 
only  helped." 

"No,  she  didn't,  either!"  Tony  declared, 
brushing  the  dust  from  the  knees  of  his 
knickerbockers.  "It  was  all  my  scheme; 
the  others  just  did  what  I  told  them." 

"You  needn't  infer  that  your  sister 
is  a  liar.  I've  no  doubt  Thomasine  knows 
what  she's  talking  about.  Go  on  to  your 
room!  I've  heard  enough  from  you.  Ned 
and  Martin,  pick  up  that  muss  and  go 
back  downstairs,  and  see  if  you  can  be 
quiet  till  your  mother  gets  here.  .I'm 
surprised    that    you'd    do    such    a    thing. 


Thomasine,  go  into  your  own  room  and 
shut  the  door." 

Tony  came  down  just  before  supper- 
time,  in  answer  to  his  father's  summons, 
looking  not  a  little  sorrowful  and  ashamed. 
Tamzine  and  Father  Garnett  were  await- 
ing him  in  the  room  that  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  afternoon's  adventure.  Tam- 
zine looked  as  if  she  had  been  crying; 
she  sat  with  her  eyes  downcast,  and  her 
mouth  drooped  dolefully. 

"Now,,  son,"  said  Father  Garnett,  "I 
want  to  hear  your  side  of  it.  And  never 
mind  trying  to  shoulder  all  the  blame. 
It's  generous  of  you,  but  I  know  Tamzine 
had  a  hand  in  it,  and  she  miust  share  the 
punishment.    Now,  then?" 

He  shook  his  head  when  the  tale  was 
ended. 

"You  knew  how  absurd  it  all  was, 
children,  if  you  had  stopped  to  think. 
You're  both  old  enough  for  that.  We 
must  find  some  way  to  m.ake  you  think. 
I'm  afraid  3^ou  two  w411  have  to  stay 
home  to-morrow.  Ned  and  Martin  are 
younger:  they  only  followed  your  lead; 
so  we  won't  punish  them  this  time.  But 
there'll  be  no  party  for  Tony  and  Tam 
to-morrow  afternoon." 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


The  Monks'  Guests. 


During  the  past  severe  winter  an 
enormous  flock  of  swallows  was  over- 
taken by  a  heavy  snowstorm  near  the 
famous  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard  in  the 
Alps.  When  the  good  monks  saw  the 
birds,  they  opened  the  doors  and  windows 
of  their  building  that  the  little  feathered 
strangers  might  have  shelter.  All  the 
rooms  were  crowded  with  them,  thousands 
remaining  until  sunrise.  The  next  day 
proved  fine,  and  the  guests  pursued  their 
way  toward  Italy.  This  is  very  pleasant 
to  learn,  but  it  saddens  one  to  know  that 
a  vast  number  of  less  fortunate  birds 
failed  to  reach  the  Hospice,  and  were 
found  dead  in  the  snow  by  the  tender- 
hearted Brothers. 
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— Roget's  "Thesaurus,"  revised  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Boyle,  is  among  the  new  additions  to  "Every- 
man's Library."  This  fresh  batch  includes 
forty  volumes. 

—The  publisher  to  the  Medici  Society  has 
just  issued  "Portraits  of  Dante,"  by  R.  T. 
Holbrook,  which  is  described  as  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject.  It  is  profusely  illus- 
trated in  color  and  monochrome. 

— The  mystery  that  so  long  shrouded  the 
memory  of  the  renowned  "Father  Prout"  has 
been  cleared  away  by  a  recent  authoritative 
writing,  which  shows  him  always  to  have  been 
a  faithful  son  of  the  Church  and  to  have  died 
in  her  bosom,  "The  Bells  of  Shandon"  will 
chime  the  more  sweetly  for  many,  now  that, 
by  this  information,  no  sad  knell  lingers  in 
their  tone. 

— The  EngHsh  Catholic  Truth  Society  is 
nothing  if  not  practical  in  its  workings.  Rec- 
ognizing that  their  publications  should  get  into 
the  hands  of  non-Catholics,  and  knowing,  too, 
that  these  seldom  go  where  the  pamphlets  are 
to  be  had,  this  alert  Society  has  brought  the 
mountain  to  the  multitude — if  we  may  para- 
phrase the  allusion — in  the  establishment  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Reading  Guild  Barrow 
Brigade.  The  book  barrow  is  a  bookcase  on 
wheels,  which  brings  these  publications  out 
into  the  public  streets.  Their  reception  shows, 
S3  runs  the  report,  that  the  people  of  England 
are  thirsting  for  the  truth  of  Catholicity.  Surely 
great  results  from  a  simple  and,  incidentally, 
highly  imitable   plan, 

— While  the  vogue  of  the  historical  novel — 
of  the  non-Catholic  variety — has  of  late  years 
grown  less  and  less.  Catholic  authors,  and  more 
particularly  English  ones,  still  continue  to  culti- 
vate that  specific  field  of  fiction  with  unwaver- 
ing fidelity,  and,  be  it  said  also,  with  com- 
mendable success.  The  present  volume,  "Under 
the  Rose,"  by  Felicia  Curtis,  is  another  welcome 
contribution  to  the  list  of  tales  that  tell  of 
robust  Catholicity  in  the  days  of  the  English 
Reformation.  It  is  a  story  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth; the  action  is  carried  on  principally  at 
one  or  another  of  that  strenuous,  i/  unlovable, 
sovereign's  royal  courts;  the  heroine  is  one  of 
the  Queen's  maids  of  honor;  and  the  heroes — 
there  are  several  of  them — are  courtiers  who 
sacrifice  their  worldly  honors  and  fortunes 
rather  than  prove  recreant  to  their  faith.  The 
Elizabethan  atmosphere,  as  most  of  us  know  it 
^rom  Scott's  incomparable  novels,  is  well  sus- 
tained,  as  is  also  the   middle-sixteenth  century 


diction;  and  the  characterization,  of  great 
personages  and  small,  is  notably  good.  Sybil 
Barret  is  as  lovable,  as  clever,  and  on  occasion 
as  downright,  as  that  classic  maid  of  honor, 
Mary  Stuart's  Catherine  Seton;  and  Francis 
Burdon  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  her  love 
and  devotion.  We  have  read  the  book  with 
genuine  pleasure,  and  can  recommend  it  whole* 
heartedly  as  a  novel  the  reading  of  which,  far 
from  leaving  "a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth," 
makes  rather  for  genuine  edification.  Sands 
&  Co.  and  B.   Herder,   publishers. 

— Here  is  the  title-page  of  a  book  just  pub- 
lished, with  ecclesiastical  approbation,  by  F. 
Pustet  &  Co.:  "Educating  to  Purity:  Thoughts 
on  Sexual  Teaching  and  Education  Proposed 
to  Clergymen,  Parents,  and  Other  Educators. 
By  Dr.  Michael  Gatterer,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Theology  at  the  University  of  Innsbruck;  and 
Dr.  Francis  Kruz,  S.  J.,  of  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  the  same  Institution.  Authorized 
Translation  from  the  Third  German  Edition. 
Adapted  and  Supplemented,  Vvith  an  Extensive 
Appendix  by  the  Rev.  C.  Van  der  Donckt." 
A\'hatever  one's  personal  views  may  be  on  the 
vexed  question  of  enlightenment  of  the  young 
on  matters  de  Sexto  et  Nono,  this  book  will 
furnish  many  ideas,  cautiously  put,  and  well 
worthy  of  grave    consideration. 

— The  memorial  volume  of  the  centenary  of 
Loretto,  "Loretto:  Annals  of  the  Century," 
by  Anna  C.  Minogue,  is  well-nigh  the  ideal  of 
what  such  a  commemorative  volume  should 
be.  Attractively  bound,  beautifully  and  not 
profusely  illustrated,  with  the  text  from  the 
pen  of  a  gifted  and  sympathetic  writer,  it  evades 
the  charge  of  dulness  and  display, — the  faults 
that  doom  too  much  work  of  this  kind.  And 
v.hat  a  theme  there  is!  The  feeble  and  forlorn 
seed  of  that  early  day  risen  and  spread,  strong 
and  multiple,  in  a  hundred  fields  for  a  hundred 
years!  The  hand  of  God  is  here,  and  the  hands 
of  His  faithful  servants,  from  the  saintly 
Nerinckx  to  the  least  of  those  who  stand  and 
wait  within  the  convent  walls  to-day,  or  sleep 
along  Our  Lady's  Via  Dolorosa,  in  their  quiet 
graves.  May  God  bless  this  great  work  now 
and  evermore,  must  be  the  prayer  of  all  who 
read  the  record  of  so  much  zeal  for  faith  and 
Christian  education.  And  it  is  our  prayer  from 
an  admiring  heart.    The   "America 

— The  charm  of  well-informed 
conversation    carries    one    quicklyj 
three  hundred  odd  pages  of  the 
Roche's  letters   of   travel,   now  col 
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book  which  is  called  "Around  the  World." 
There  is  no  attempt  to  be  learned;  there  are 
no  oracular  judgments  on  scenes  and  persons 
met:  just  a  bright,  swift-written,  easy-running 
account  by  an  unusually  capable  observer  of 
natural  and  genuine  character.  In  the  early 
chapters  we  come  upon  a  passage  which  ought, 
we  think,  to  be  forcibly  brought  home  to  all 
our  people.  Speaking  of  Mill  Hill  College,  Dr. 
Roche  writes: 

I  do  not  believe  that  American  Catholics  realize  the 
gravity  of  the  Philippine  situation.  Father  Henry  has 
just  returned  from  there,  and  I  went  with  him  deeply 
into  the  situation.  In  Manila  itself,  he  tells  me,  all  is  well. 
It  is  in  the  provinces  where  the  real  difficulties  are  en- 
countered. The  priests  laboring  there  are  wretchedly 
poor.  Under  the  Spanish  regime,  the  priests  were  paid 
by  the  Government.  The  natives  as  a  class  are  very  poor, 
and  they  know  nothing  about  church  support.  The  Agli- 
payans  in  many  places  for  a  time  had  possession  of  the 
churches,  until  Mr.  Taft  turned  them  out;  but  when  they 
left  they  stripped  them  bare.  As  a  result,  in  many 
places  to-day  they  need  tlie  necessities  £pr  divine  worship; 
they  need  priests,  and  they  need  the  assurance  of  a 
livelihood.  Dr.  Kelley,  the  president  of  American  Ex- 
tension, has  been  appealing  for  these  missions,  but  I  fear 
the  appeal  has  gone  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other.  Here 
is  an  English  Mission  College  which  sends  thirty  mission- 
aries to  do  our  work,  and  America  thus  far  has  not  paid 
the  price  of  their  passage.  There  is  a  great  awakening 
needed,  as  far  as  the  Philippines  are  concerned. 

Much  information,  pleasantly  acquired,  awaits 
all  who  pick  up  this  gaily-dressed  and  un- 
pretentious narrative.  Published  by  P.  J. 
Kenedy  &  Sons. 
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Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xHi,  3. 

Rt.  Rev.  James  Lanigan,  of  the  diocese  of 
Buffalo. 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  Chappell,  Mr.  John  Melvin, 
Miss  Ellen  Walsh,  Mr.  George  Feld,  Mr.  Thomas 
O'Connell,  Mr.  Paul  Roper,  Mr.  John  O'Brien, 
Mr.  Edward  Steiner,  Mrs.  M.  J,  Flannery,  Mr. 
Charles  Wehner,  Mr.  Lawrence  Quinn,  Mr. 
WiUis  Smith,  Miss  Alva  Schmidt,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Patrick  Quill,  Mr.  Bernard  Ruhr,  Mrs.  Julia 
Rielly,  Mr.  Frederick  Hammerle,  Mr.  Maurice 
F.  Burke,  and  Mrs.  Louis  Anderson. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May.  they 
rest  in  peace!    (300  days'  indul.) 
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Her  Nativity. 


The  Saints  of  the  Canon  of  the  Mass. 


BY    THE    REV.    EDMUND    HILL,    C.  P. 

"  Orietur  Stella  ex  Jacob."* — Num.,  xxiv,  17. 
5:  TAR  of  the  Morning,  how  still  was  thy  shining 

When  its  young  splendor  arose  on  the  sea! 
Only  the  angels,  the  secret  divining, 

Hailed  the  long-promised,  the  chosen,  in  thee. 

Sad  were  the  fallen,  and  vainly  dissembled 
Fears  of  the  Woman  in  Eden  foretold: 

Darkly  they  guessed,  as  believing  they  trembled, 
Who  was  the  gem  for  the  casket  of  gold. 

Though  the  deep  heart  of  the  nations  forsaken 
Beat  with  a  sense  of  deliverance  nigh, 

True  to  a  hope,  through  the  ages  unshaken, 
Looked  for  the  "  dayspring"   to  break  "from 
on  high"; 

Thee  they  perceived  not,  the  pledge  of  redemp- 
tion,— 

Hidden  like  thought,  though  no  longer  afar; 
Not  though  the  light  of  a  peerless  exemption 

Beamed  in  thy  rising,  Immaculate  Star! 

All  in  the  twilight  so  modestly  shining 

Dawned  thy  young  beauty,  sweet  Star  of  the 
Sea! 

Only  the  angels,  the  secret  divining, 

Hailed  the  elected,  "the  Virgin,"  f  in  thee. 

*  "  A  star  shall  rise  out  of  Jacob."  t  Is.,  vii,  14. 


BY    FRANCIS    W.   GREY. 


If  you  are  an  invalid  do  your  best 
to  get  well;  but  if  you  must  remain  an 
invalid,  still  strive  for  the  unselfishness 
and  serenity  which  are  the  best  pos- 
sessions of  wealth.  There  are  no  more 
subl'/me  victories  than  some  that  are  won 
on  sick-beds. — Anon. 


BELIEVE  in  the  Communion  of 
Saints."  But  this  belief,  like  so 
much  else  that  we  are  bound  to 
profess  and  hold,  is  for  many  of  us 
simply  a  statement  which  we  accept, 
and  has  no  real  meaning,  no  effect  upon 
our  spiritual  life.  "  I  believe  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  saints."  We  know  what 
fellowship  means  in  respect  of  human 
relations;  but  the  saints  are,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  so  far  away,  so  different  from  our- 
selves, that  any  idea  of  actual  fellowship, 
actual  communion  with  them,  seems  a 
presumption  on  our  part, — a  dignity  to 
which  we  have  no  claim.  The  "shadows, 
not  substantial  things,"  of  our  daily  life 
are  more  real  to  us  than  the  eternal  real- 
ities of  our  immortal  life;  this  "vale  of 
tears"  is  so  present,  so  pressing  a  con- 
sciousness, that  we  lose  sight  of  "the  land 
of  the  living,"  which,  after  all,  is  only 
just  beyond  the  portal  that  we  call  death. 
And  so  holy  Mother  Church,  mindful 
in  this  as  in  all  that  concerns  the  true 
welfare  of  her  children,  arrests  us,  as  it 
were,  on  the  very  threshold  of  her  inner- 
most and  most  sacred  mysteries,  on  the 
very  ascent  to  Calvary,  and  reminds  us 
day  by  day  that,  by  virtue  of  this  mystery, 
this  "bond  of  charity"  between  God  and 
us,  between  all  who  share  in  the  Adorable 
Sacrifice  she  is  about  to  offer,  we  are 
"fellow-citizens  of  the  saints  and  of  the 
household  of  God."    This,  she  tells  us,  is 
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the  meaning  of  our  professed  belief  in 
"the  Communion  of  Saints,"  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  redeemed,  each  and  every  one 
of  whom  is  called  to  be  a  saint.  "As  He 
who  hath  called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye 
also  holy." 

At  the  beginning,  therefore,  of  the  Canon 
of  the  Mass,  and  in  virtue  of  her  rule 
that  "the  law  of  prayer  manifests  the 
law  of  belief,"  she  reminds  Almighty  God, 
and  bids  us  remind  Him,  of  this  "  fellow- 
ship of  the  saints."  Communic antes  ("in 
fellowship  with"),  she  prays,  "and  vener- 
ating the  memory"  of  those  who,  glorious 
as  they  are  in  God's  sight,  are  never- 
theless our  fellow-citizens,  members,  as 
we  are,  of  the  household  of  God,  we,  all 
unworthy,  stand  this  day  upon  the  Hill 
of  Calvary,  ofifering  "the  one  true,  pure, 
immortal  Sacrifice,"  whereby  they  and 
we  are  made  "partakers  of  the  divine 
nature,"  admitted  into  fellowship  not 
alone  with  one  another  but  with  our  Lord 
Himself. 

And  first  in  this  muster  roll  of  God's 
elect,  first  among  the  citizens  of  heaven, 
as  she  is  first  among  all  God's  creatures, 
to  whom  none  is  like  and  none  is  equal, 
we  remind  the  Eternal  Father  of  "the 
glorious  ever-Virgin  Mary,  the  Mother 
of  our  God  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Yet,  if  she  is  immeasurably  first  in  the 
household  of  God,  it  is  because  she  is  no 
less  immeasurably  first  in  the  Heart  of 
God,  and  because  her  blessedness,  as 
Venerable  Bede.  reminds  us,  consists  less 
in  the  fact  in  her  being  God's  Mother 
according  to  the  flesh  than  in  her  being 
His  "Mother  of  Divine  Love."  It  is  a 
lesson  that  we  all  need  to  learn, — the  lesson, 
namely,  that  it  is  love  (the  measure  of 
our  love  to  God)  which  determines  pur 
place  in  the  Communion  of  Saints. 

But  if,  in  a  very  true  sense,  we  owe  to 
Mary  the  beginning  of  our  salvation;  if 
she  is  rightly  and  fittingly  the  Queen  of 
All  Saints,  yet  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  Church  which  her  Son  founded  is 
"built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
Apostles."    And  so  Holy  Church,  in  this 


profession  before  God,  and  on  Calvary, 
of  the  true  meaning  of  the  "Communion 
of  Saints,"  names  those  foundation  stones, 
those  Princes  of  the  Household  of  God, 
in  their  due  order.  "Thy  Blessed  Apostles 
and*  martyrs,  Peter  and  Paul,"  she  con- 
tinues, inseparable  in  death  as  in  life. 
Peter,  the  first  witness  to  His  Lord's 
divinity  —  "Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  Living  God";  Peter,  on  whom  that 
Lord  promised  to  build  His  Church,  to 
whom,  first,  and  pre-eminently.  He  gave 
the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, — 
stands,  as  is  meet,  second  in  this  muster 
roll  of  the  citizens  of  the  Holy  City.  Paul, 
the  first  and  greatest  of  all  God's  converts; 
Paul  the  persecutor  changed  into  Paul 
the  Apostle;  Paul,  who  at  the  end  can 
say  confidently,  "  I  have  kept  the  faith," — 
what  lessons  has  he  not  had,  and  must 
have  for  all  time,  to  teach  those  who,  like 
him,  have  been  brought  by  a  very  miracle 
of  the  grace  of  God,  into  the  fold  and 
fellowship  of  the  saints? 

Each  and  every  one  of  the  Apostles 
named  has,  we  may  say,  something  to 
teach  us,  —  something  whereby  we  may 
specially  remember  him.  Andrew,  the 
first  witness  of  his  Lord's  Messiahship: 
"We  have  found  Him  of  whom  Moses  in 
the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write — 
Jesus  of  Nazareth."  And  to  whom  did 
he  give  this  witness?  To  "his  own  brother 
vSimon."  Is  not  this  very  often,  and  for 
many  of  us,  the  most  difficult  witness  of 
all  to  give — to  those  of  our  own  household 
who,  it  may  be,  are  the  least  ready  to 
listen  to  us?  There  is  here  no  visible 
crown  of  martyrdom,  no  glory  to  be 
gained  before  men;  but  a  very  real 
martyrdom,  the  witnessing  a  good  con- 
fession, known  to  God  only,  and  to  be 
rewarded  by  Him,  not  here  or  in  the  sight 
of  men,  but  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
with  "a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
away." 

James  and  John,  the  "sons  of  thunder," 
zealous  for  their  Master's  honor,  yet 
needing,  in  their  first  fervor,  to  be  re- 
minded:   "Ye  know  not  what  manner  of 
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spirit  ye  are  of."  They,  too,  have  their 
lesson  for  us — that  not  all  zeal  is  neces- 
sarily pleasing  to  God;  better  still,  that 
love  is  more  than  mere  zeal,  y.nd  its 
only  true  motive  force.  Thomas,  the  first 
only  witness,  as  we  may  call  him,  to  the 
physical  reality  of  our  Lord's  Resurrection, 
whose  doubt,  we  are  told,  was  more  profit- 
able to  us  than  the  faith  of  the  other 
Apostles.  "Reach  hither  thy  finger,  .  .  . 
reach  hither  thy  hand."  And  when,  greatly 
daring,  Thomas  obeyed,  and  exclaimed, 
"My  Lord,  and  my  God!"  did  he  not 
bear  witness  not  alone  to  that  which  he 
had  "seen  and  handled  of  the  Word  of 
Life,"  but  to  that  which  even  he  had 
not  seen?  His  message,  at  least,  we  can 
perhaps  take  more  readily  to  heart  than 
any  other,  to  whom,  unworthy,  it  has 
not  been  given  to  see  with  mortal  eyes 
Him  whom  our  soul  loveth.  "  Blessed  are 
they  that  have  not'  seen  and  yet  have 
believed."  That  is  a  word  which  for  poor, 
ordinary  mortals  may  well  be  set  along- 
side those  of  the  Wise  Man:  "Who  might 
have  transgressed  and  did  not  transgress, 
it  stall  be  to  him  an  eternal  glory." 

After  the  Apostles,  we  commemorate 
the  early  Popes  and  martyrs;  and,  that 
none  may  be  forgotten,  in  a  later  prayer, 
John  the  Forerunner,  with  six  women 
saints,  among  others.  But  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints  includes  more  than 
these.  Abel,  "Thy  just  servant";  "our 
Patriarch  Abraham," — ours  because  we 
are  "the  true  Israel,"  the  true  chosen 
people  of  God;  and  Melchisedech,  "King 
of  Salem,  which  is  King  of  Peace,"  the 
prototype  of  Our  Lord's  eternal  Priest- 
hood,— all  are  commemorated  in  the  Canon 
of  the  Mass,  all  named  by  Holy  Church, 
and  bidden  to  be  named  by  us,  when  we 
stand  on  the  Hill  of  Calvary,  to  take  our 
part  with  them  in  the  eternal  and  unend- 
ing Sacrifice. 

And,  we  may  ask,  to  what  end  besides 
those  already  indicated,  are  these  com- 
memorations made?  "That  Thou  mayst 
grant  us,  by  their  merits  and  prayers,  to 
be  guarded,  in  all  things  by  Thy  protec- 


tion." So  the  first  prayer,  Communic antes. 
In  the  late  one  we  ask  that  God,  the 
Giver  of  pardon,  not  considering  our 
merits  (if  we  have  any,  they  are  of  His 
giving),  may  admit  us  into  the  fellowship 
of  those  whose  names  we  have  been 
recalling.  The  fellowship  of  the  saints  is, 
then,  first  and  above  all  else,  a  com- 
munion of  mutual  intercession;  we,  for 
one  another;  and  the  "saints  in  light," 
in  the  land  of  the  living,  for  us.  What 
else,  indeed,  could  true  fellowship,  among 
those  redeemed  by  the  Precious  Blood  of 
Christ,  possibly  mean  but  this? 

But  its  fuller  meaning  has  been  ex- 
pounded, among  others  by  Saint  John 
Chrysostom,  in  a  sermon  for  the  seventh 
day  in  the  Octave  of  All  Saints,  from 
which  two  passages  may  be  quoted: 

"He  who  admires  the  merits  of  the 
saints  with  religious  charity  [with  the 
love  that  is  the  condition  of  fellowship], 
and  who  often  speaks  praisingly  of  the 
glories  of  the  just,  let  him  imitate  their 
holy  manners  and  their  righteousness; 
since  he  who  delights  in  the  merit  of  any 
saint  should  pay  an  equal  due  of  rever- 
ence to  Our  Lord.  Wherefore,  he  should 
imitate  if  he  praises,  or  should  not  praise 
if  he  fail  to  imitate;  he  who  praises 
another  should  make  himself  praise- 
worthy; and  he  who  admires  the  merits 
of  the  saints  should  become  wonderful 
himself  by  holiness  of  life.  For  if  we  love 
the  just  and  faithful  because  we  observe 
justice  and  faith  in  them,  we  also  can  be 
as  they  are,  if  we  ourselves  do  as  they  do. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  it  difficult  for  us  to  imitate 
what  is  done  by  them,  when  we  see  how 
great  things  were  done  by  those  of  old 
without  previous  example;  not  that  they 
made  themselves  emulous  of  others,  but 
rather  showed  themselves  as  examples 
of  a  virtue  to  be  emulated:  that  while 
we  learn  of  them,  and  others  of  us,  so 
Christ  may  ever  be  praised  in  His  servants 
in  His  Holy  Church. 

"Hence,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  the  innocent  Abel  is  slain;  Enoch, 
who    pleased    God,    is    translated;     Noah 
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is  found  just;  Abraham,  shown  to  be 
faithful;  Moses,  recognized  as  meek; 
Joshua,  chaste;  David,  gentle;  Elias, 
acceptable;  Daniel,  holy;  the  Three  Chil- 
dren are  made  victorious.  The  Apostles 
and  disciples  of  Christ  are  held  as  teachers 
of  those  who  believe;  of  whom  the 
learned  confessors  fight  most  bravely, 
the  perfect  martyrs  triumph,  and  the 
Christian  hosts,  armed  by  God,  ever  fight 
against  the  devil.  In  these  are  ever  equal 
virtues,  differing  conflicts,  glorious  vic- 
tories. Wherefore,  O  Christian,  thou  art 
but  a  carpet  knight  if  thou  think  to  win 
victory  without  a  fight,  to  triumph 
without  a  conflict.  Stir  up  thy  powers, 
fight  like  a  man,  take  a  daring  part  in 
that  battle.  Consider  thine  agreement; 
think  of  the  terms  [of  thy  soldiership]; 
recognize  thy  service,  the  agreement  thou 
hast  sworn  to,  the  terms  on  which  thou 
hast  joined,  the  service  in  which  thou 
hast  enlisted." 

This,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints,  commemorated  in  the 
Canon  of  the  Mass;  a  fellowship,  namely, 
of  intercession,  of  conflict,  and  of 
suffering,  but  no  less  surely  of  glory  and 
of  everlasting  honor.  And,  whether  of 
intercession,  of  conflict,  and  of  suffering, 
or  of  glory  and  honor,  Christ,  the  King 
of  saints,  is  the  supreme  example,  the 
perfect  model.  And  so  Holy  Church,  in 
teaching  us  the  true  meaning  of  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints,  teaches  us  that  it  consists 
essentially  in  "the  fellowship  of  Christ's 
sufferings,"  in  His  death  on  Calvary 
daily  renewed  upon  her  altars.  But  she 
is  no  less  careful  to  insist  on  the  corre- 
sponding truth,  on  the  reward  and  crown 
of  this  true  fellowship:  "If  we  suffer,  we 
shall  also  reign  with  Him."  Truly  and 
in  this  sense  "  I  believe  in  the  Communion 
of  Saints,"  —  in  their  fellowship  one  with 
another,  because  of,  and  only  on  the  con- 
dition of,  their  fellowship  with  Christ  and 
in  Him. 


No  one  is  fitted  for  joy    until    he   can 
live  without  joy. — Anon. 


The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 

BY    ANNA    T.   SADLlER. 

XI. 

THE  determination  to  avoid  or 
to  put  any  person  out  of  one's 
thoughts  often  results  in  more 
frequent  meetings  and  more 
constant  reminders.  And  so  it  proved 
with  Sebastian.  For  not  only  did  he 
encounter  Dorothy  Kent  on  a  variety  of 
occasions,  but  since  she  and  Margie  had 
become  fast  friends  he  was  continually 
hearing  her  praises  sung  or  her  merits 
discussed;  so  that  the  interest,  which 
might  have  died  away  under  the  pressure 
of  various  and  important  affairs,  was 
kept  alive  and  intensified  by  the  very 
obstacles  that  seemed  to  forbid  a  closer 
acquaintance. 

Once,  and  only  once,  he  had  spoken  to 
her;  and  that  was  upon  Fifth  Avenue, 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd.  It  was  his  custom 
occasionally,  after  business  hours,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  exercise,  to  stroll  up  the 
great  thoroughfare  as  far  as  Central 
Park,  his  absent  gaze  wandering  over 
the  throng  of  well-dressed  people,  or  the 
continual  stream  of  motor  cars  and  othef 
equipages  that  seemed  to  image  forth 
the  restless,  swift  striving  of  the  modern 
multitude.  Many  were  the  nods  and 
smiles  of  effusive  greeting  given  to  the 
wealthy  young  magnate  of  commerce, 
who  thus  indifferently  strolled  on,  with 
the  air  of  one  whose  thoughts  were  far, 
indeed,  from  the  passing  scene.  He 
returned  these  salutations  with  a  cordial 
courtesy  that  had  made  him  many  friends, 
but  without  a  gleam  of  interest,  until  all 
at  once  a  face  shone  out  among  the 
multitude,  and  a  dainty  figure  appeared 
directly  in  his  path.  If  it  had  been  an 
apparition  from  Fairyland  he  could  not 
have  been  more  startled,  as  he  hastily 
raised  his  hand  to  his  hat,  and  stammered 
a  syllable  or  two  in  response  to  the  softly 
spoken  greeting.  For  that  voice  pos- 
sessed—  or  did   he  merely  imagine  it? — 
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a  peculiar  quality  to  thrill  and  to  charm. 
He  could  scarcely  remember  afterward 
what  it  was  that  he  said  next,  or  in  what 
form  of  words  the  girl  answered.  They 
were  few  in  number,  and  he  was  left 
standing  as  Dorothy  passed  on  and 
mingled  with  the  throng. 

He  fancied,  from  her  sudden  appearance, 
that  she  had  come  out  of  the  cathedral, 
near  which  he  was  now  standing;  and, 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  he  turned  and  passed 
through  the  portals,  that  were  thrown 
wide  open,  as  if  in  invitation  to  the 
passing  multitude,  —  an  invitation  sore 
needed  by  those  hurrying  throngs,  upon 
whom  the  burden  and  the  stress  of  modern 
conditions  were  pressing,  in  one  way  or 
another,  with  crushing  force.  Sebastian 
remembered  how  he  had  sometimes  gone 
with  Margie  when  she  made  her  daily 
visit  to  the  church,  and  he  told  himself 
that  it  was  a  good  and  commendable 
practice,  as,  ha\"ing  made  his  genuflection 
he  sat  and  stared  from  the  marble  altar 
to  the  richly  painted  windows;  and  over 
him  stole  that  sense  of  solitude,  of  rest 
and  peace,  inseparable  from  those  vast 
structures,  whose  reason  for  existence  is 
the  worship  of  the  living  God. 

Young  Wilmot  had  by  no  means  lost 
his  faith;  for  his  staying  away  from 
church  was  a  series  of  deliberate  acts. 
It  was  part  of  the  great  fear  that  en- 
shrouded him  like  some  noisome  mist, 
and  made  him  always  dread  lest  any 
weakness  on  his  part  should  force  him  to 
divulge  his  awful  secret.  His  mind  and 
his  conscience  were  always  turning  them- 
selves inside  out,  and  debating  whether 
or  not  he  was  bound  to  tell  his  brothers, 
and  to  have  their  co-operation  in  his 
efforts  to  find  the  mysteriously  vanished 
Elmira  (who  must  now  be  well  advanced 
in  age)  and  her  daughter.  It  tormented 
him  with  the  belief  that  he  and  the  rest 
had  no  right  at  all  to  that  inheritance 
which  was  his  father's.  In  truth,  his  mind 
and  imagination  had  evolved  from  the 
main  fact  one  after  another  of  those 
Yg,in  chimera?  of  the  brain  that  piade  it 


impossible  for  him  to  judge  clearly.  And 
in  that  unbalanced  condition  of  his  mental 
equipoise,  he  regarded  Church  and  religion 
as  the  force  which  might  compel  him  to 
do  things  that  would  have  unpleasant 
consequences.  What  if  it  might  even  be 
decided  that  he  was  morally  bound  to 
tell  his  mother  and  Margie? 

Of  late,  too,  he  liad  found  himself  more 
and  more  isolated.  Margie  had  been  away 
from  home,  visiting  that  very  Mrs.  Rollins 
to  whom  Miss  Kent  was  acting  as  com- 
I)anion.  The  lady  had  taken  the  two 
girls  with  her  upon  a  trip.  Louis,  as 
vSebastian  fancied,  had  been  more  reserved 
in  manner,  had  eyed  him  with  a  certain 
scrutiny,  and  had  avoided  anything  like 
confidential  communication;  while  all  the 
time  the  storm  had  raged  concerning 
the  sale  of  the  house.  He  had  had  more 
than  one  scene  with  his  mother,  who 
had  finally  told  him  that,  unless  he  could 
give  her  some  good  reason,  she  would 
insist  on  the  house  being  sold.  Now, 
although  he  was  aware  that  she  was  legally 
unable  to  do  so,  the  results  of  the  threat 
were  strained  relations  between  them. 
And  to  the  misery  resulting  from  the 
thought  that  his  mother  regarded  him  as 
an  enemy  was  added  the  minor  torment 
of  more  and  more  frequent  visits  at  the 
office  from  Alfred,  gloomy  and  suspicious. 
In  the  sense  of  peace  and  well-being  that 
stole  over  him  as  he  lingered  in  the  majestic 
calm  of  that  vast  edifice,  glorified  in  the 
afternoon  sunshine,  the  harassed  soul  of 
Sebastian  became  dimly  aware  that  this 
influence,  upon  which  he  had  been  turning 
his  back,  might  be  precisely  that  which 
would  give  him  strength  to  bear  his 
trials,  and  to  comport  himself  with  the 
fortitude  that  he  feared  would  shortly 
forsake  him. 

And  this  psychological  effect  upon  him 
was  none  the  less  marked  that  he  had 
entered  the  church  simply  because  it  was 
connected  with  the  one  image  of  brightness 
that  shone  out  from  the  surrounding 
gloom.  In  fact,  that  very  gloom  and  his 
i^olatioti  threw  itito  strong  relief  the  per- 
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sonality  that  had  impressed  his  imagina- 
tion in  Mrs.  Rollins'  drawing-room.  All 
his  thoughts  of  the  girl  who  had  then 
come  into  his  life  were  genial,  wholesome, 
natural;  and  he  was  disposed  even  to 
magnify  Jier  attractions,  and  to  long  for 
the  closer  acquaintance  which  prudence 
forbade.  After  that  chance  meeting  on 
the  Avenue  and  the  half  hour  that  had 
followed  in  the  cathedral,  his  interest  in 
her  received  a  powerful  impetus. 

With  the  return  of  Margie  to  the  house 
came  a  period  of  comparative  calm  to 
Sebastian;  for  his  sister  had  been  so 
struck  with  the  change  in  his  appearance, 
and  the  evident  marks  of  the  strain  which 
he  had  undergone,  that  she  imparted 
something  of  her  alarm  to  her  mother. 
The  latter  had  consequently  relented  in 
her  attitude  of  coldness  to  her  younger 
son,  and  had  even  spoken  to  him  with 
something  of  the  old  warmth  and  affection. 
Moreover,  Margie,  being  full  of  the  subject, 
necessarily  spoke  of  Dorothy  frequently 
and  in  the  most  glowing  terms.  Sebastian, 
though  aware  that  it  was  a  weakness, 
indulged  himself  so  far  as  to  listen  with 
avidity,  and  to  concentrate  about  that  one 
object  all  the  poetry  and  romance  in  which 
his  nature  abounded.  In  the  plain,  every- 
day course  of  an  ordinary  love  affair, 
Dorothy  might  never  have  obtained  so 
strong  a  hold  upon  him,  nor  so  deeply 
stirred  his  entire  personality,  as  now, 
when  Destiny  rose  up  to  forbid  further 
intimacy,  and  to  relegate  any  matrimonial 
designs  to  the  region  of  the  impossible. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  Dorothy, 
returning  with  Margie  from  some  social 
or  shopping  expedition,  met  Sebastian  at 
the  door;  or,  taking  tea  in  Margie's 
boudoir,  she  encountered  her  friend's 
brother  on  the  stairs.  At  such  times  she 
saw  in  him  only  an  air  of  almost  startled 
avoidance,  that  she  felt  to  be  unflattering, 
though  it  piqued  her  curiosity.  For, 
withoul  undue  vanity.  Miss  Kent  was  well 
aware  that  the  men  whom  she  had  met 
during  her  social  career  were  not,  as  a 
rule,  anxious  to  avoid  her. 


This  resolute  avoidance  of  her  friend  on 
Sebastian's  part  was  not  a  little  puzzling 
to  Margie,  and  especially  since  she  re- 
membered his  expressions  of  admiration 
of  Dorothy  Kent  after  their  first  meeting 
at  Mrs.  Rollins'.  She  could  ascribe  it  in 
her  own  mind  only  to  that  increased 
absorption  in  business  which  had  seemed 
to  make  Sebastian  so  unlike  his  former 
self.  Upon  one  occasion  the  subject  was 
broached  between  the  two  girls. 

"Your  brother  has  not  much  time  for 
society,"  Dorothy  observed, — adding  with 
a  little  laugh,  "nor  inclination  for  it 
either,  I  should  judge." 

She  had  just  seen  his  retreating  figure 
disappear  hastily  upstairs  after  he  had 
saluted  her  in  the  hall.  She  could  not 
know,  of  course,  that  he  was  revelling  in 
the  glimpse  he  had  caught  of  her,  and 
had  taken  up  his  station  at  the  window 
of  his  own  room  that  he  might  see  her 
when  she  passed  out.  More  than  that, 
it  had  been  his  special  study  of  late  to 
leave  the  office  earlier,  on  the  bare  chance 
of  meeting  her.  His  thoughts  would  no 
doubt  have  astonished  her,  though 
feminine  instinct  is  very  quick  in  such 
matters;  and  possibly  she  was  aware 
that  more  interest  might  coincide  some- 
times with  cold  avoidance  than  with  gay 
and  easy  familiarity.  But,  whatever  might 
have  been  Dorothy's  sentiments,  great 
would  have  been  the  astonishment  of 
those  potentates  of  Commerce,  with  whom 
Sebastian  had  been  that  day  conferring, 
could  they  have  seen  him  thus  waiting 
upon  Opportunity. 

Sebastian,' secure  in  the  solitude  of  his 
own  room,  smiled  in  his  introspective 
fashion  as  he  realized  how  much  more 
absorbing  were  these  thoughts  than  the 
consideration  of  trusts  and  anti-trusts,  of 
mergers,  with  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, in  which  had  been  spent  the 
whole  of  that  lovely  day.  It  was  true 
that  the  greater  number  of  those  pon- 
derous citizens  had  passed,  each  in  his 
day  and  generation,  through  some  such 
experience;    and,  having  got  it  over,   as 
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one  might  get  over  the  measles,  had  settled 
down  for  evermore  to  the  consideration 
of  commercial  or  financial  problems.  But 
not  one  of  them,  Sebastian  was  convinced, 
had  ever  lived  through  so  beautiful  a 
dream,  ethereal  and  yet  full  of  fire,  where 
spirit  and  matter  seemed  to  join,  and 
where  all  of  imagination  and  of  romance 
that  had  survived  the  prose  of  commerce 
was  stirred  into  active  life.  And  Sebastian 
was  well  aware  that  it  required  only 
the  force  of  personal  association  to  turn 
this  dream  into  a  waking  reality,  an  in- 
fatuation that  would  forever  destroy  his 
peace  of  mind. 

Upon  that  very  day,  therefore,  when 
Dorothy  sat  below  and  discussed  him  with 
Margie,  he  was  urging  upon  himself  the 
necessity  of  striving  to  avoid  either  the 
sight  of  her  or  the  mention  of  her 
name,  if  he  would  not  add  t(^  his  other 
troubles  this  still  more  disturbing  element. 

Dorothy,  on  her  part,  felt  a  certain 
interest  in  that  young  man,  whom  his 
sister  idolized,  whom  so  many  people  had 
treated  with  deference  on  the  evening 
of  their  first  meeting;  whom  Mrs.  Rollins 
considered  the  most  eligible  young  man 
of  her  acquaintance;  and  whom  Dorothy 
herself  had  found,  during  their  brief 
interview,  to  be  a  good  deal  out  of  the 
common.  She  would  have  liked,  in  fact, 
to  pursue  the  acquaintance,  were  it  only 
to  solve  the  problem  of  his  personality. 
When  she  had  made  the  observation  con- 
cerning him  already  recorded,  Margie  had 
answered  slowly,  as  though  she  were 
thinking  the  matter  out: 

"Oh,  Sebastian  really  likes  society!  I 
am  quite  sure,  if  he  were  not  so  busy, 
he  would  be  a  good  deal  of  a  ladies'  man. 
1  have  heard  him  express  the  greatest 
admiration  for  beauty." 

"You  mean,"  said  Dorothy,  "that  he 
talks   over  [the  girls  he  has  met?" 

"Whether  he  has  met  them  or  not," 
responded  Margie,  "  I  have  often  heard 
him  admire  their  appearance." 

Dorothy  was  silent,  considering;  while 
Margie,  in  a  burst  of  confidence,   added: 


"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  much  he 
admired  you  that  evening  at  Mrs. Rollins'.  " 

Dorothy,  who  had  few  concealments 
about  her,  could  not  help  showing  her 
satisfaction. 

"  I  don't  know  about  the  admiration," 
she  answered,  "  but  we  seemed  to  get  on 
rather  well  together." 

"You  certainly  made  an  impression," 
said  Margie;  "and  that  is  why  1  am  so 
surprised — ^" 

Margie  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but 
Dorothy  said  quite  calmly: 

"You  are  surprised  that  he  has  so 
carefully  kept  out  of  my  way  ever  since. 
Rut  that  is  nothing  uncommon.  The  con- 
ventional admiration  that  a  man  may 
express  for  a  girl  after  a  first  meeting 
is  nothing." 

"1  may  be  wrong,"  said  Margie,  "but 
it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  something 
more    than  commcjn  with  Sebastian." 

There  was  a  pause,  after  which  Dorothy 
said   frankly: 

"  If  that  were  true,  Margie — but  of 
course  even  a  sister  is  no  judge, — I  should 
feel  almost  more  pleased  and  flattered 
than  I  have  ever  been;  because  your 
brother  is  not  at  all  like  the  ordinary, 
conventional  young  man." 

"No,  indeed,  he  is  not!"  exclaimed 
Margie,  her  face  flushing  with  pleasure. 
"Sebastian  is  so  different!  Oh,  I  can't 
express  it,  but  he  is  splendid!" 

"Even  his  name  recommended  him," 
said  Dorothy.  "Sebastian  the  saint  was 
one  of  my  favorite  heroes  when  I  was  a 
child.  And  I  don't  think  we  ever  lose 
our  first  impressions.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
picture  of  him,  Margie,  in  his  splendid 
armor  of  the  Imperial  Legion,  and  then 
a  martyr,  stuck  all  over  with  arrows?" 

"  1  never  did,"  replied  Margie.  "  I  never 
knew  much  about  the  saints  at  all,  except 
those  with  which  Rosanna  is  familiar. 
But  one  might  be  stuck  with  arrows  in 
real  life,  and  it  would  be  just  as  heroic 
to  bear  that  bravely." 

"Of  course  it  would!"  agreed  Dorothy; 
but  she  wondered  at  the  observation. 
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"Now,  for  instance,"  went  on  Margie, 
"when  I  get  cross  and  peevish,  and  am 
downright  rude  and  hateful  to  people  who 
annoy  me,  and  Louis  strikes  back,  Sebas- 
tian, who  has  so  many  worries,  never 
loses  his  temper,  but  just  goes  quietly 
out  of  the  room." 

"He  has  no  temper,  then?"  inquired 
Dorothy. 

"Oh,  yes!  A  few  times  I  have  seen 
him  really  angry.  But  he  has  his  temper 
imder  perfect  control." 

"That  is  something  fine,"  said  Dorothy. 
"  I  would  rather  be  able  to  do  that  than 
anything  else." 

"  But  I  shouldn't  think  you  would  have 
much  of  a  temper,"  remarked  Margie. 

"Oh,  haven't  I?"  cried  Dorothy.  "Just 
ask  them  at  home  about  my  real  Southern 
rages!'' 

"  I  don't  get  so  much  into  rages  as  into 
nasty,  spiteful  tempers,"  confessed  Margie. 

"I  suppose  nearly  everyone  does,"  said 
Dorothy;  "though  I  did  fancy  you  were 
exempt,  with  your  angelic  little  face." 

Margie  laughed  gleefully  at  that 
compliment. 

"I  used  to  have  fights  with  Louis," 
she  said;  "and  there  is  some  one  else — " 
(She  stopped.)  "I  had  better  not  say 
any  more.  It  may  be  a  great  deal  my  own 
fault." 

"And,  anyway,  it's  always  better  to 
strike  in  open  fight,"  answered  Dorothy. 
"  I  don't  believe  in  using  the  dagger  behind 
backs." 

Later  Margie  returned  to  the  subject 
of  her  brother. 

"Perhaps  I  should  not  have  told  you 
all  that  about  Sebastian,"  she  said. 

"Why  not?"  inquired  Dorothy.  "Are 
you  afraid  I  might  nourish  hopes?" 

"No,  no,  not  that!"  exclaimed  Margie, 
hastily.  "  But  it  might  be  better  to  let 
you  find  out  everything  for  yourself." 

"There  is  probably  very  little  to  find 
out,"  laughed  Dordthy.  "  But  what  you 
have  said  can't  do  any  harm.  It  gives 
me  a  pleasant  feeling  of  complacency, 
and  disposes  me  favorably  toward  your 


brother.  It  is  like  planting  a  seed  which, 
on  better  acquaintance,  might  grow  into 
a  flower  of  good-fellowship  between  us. 
And  if  there  is  no  further  acquaintance, 
or  if 'it  proves  disappointing,  why,  then 
that  little  flower  can  wither  without  injury 
to  any  one." 

"But,"  said  Margie,  hesitatingly,  "if 
it  should  be  serious  on  Sebastian's  part?" 

"There  are  no  very  alarming  indica- 
tions of  that,  so  far,"  replied  Dorothy, 
with  her  merry,  tinkling  laugh. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Margie, 
in  a  low  tone;  adding  after  a  moment: 
"And  you  know  Sebastian  would  be  a 
very  good  match." 

"As  for  that,"  said  Dorothy,  with  an 
impatient  little  gesture,  "most  of  the 
good  matches  I  have  met  have  been 
detestable." 

"Sebastian  is  not  detestable,"  objected 
Margie,  gravely. 

"  No,  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  meant  that 
being  a  good  match  is  not  in  itself  an 
argument  for — for  anything." 

"I  suppose  not,"  said  Margie,  reflec- 
tively; "though  a  good  many  girls 
nowadays — " 

"  Bend  to  what  some  call  '  the  exigencies 
of  circumstances.'  I  may  do  it  myself 
sometime.  But  not  just  yet, — O  Margie, 
not  just  yet!" 

There  was  real  feeling  in  her  voice,  which 
made  Margie  like  her  all  the  better. 

"The  time  comes,"  continued  Dorothy, 
gravely,  "when  poor  girls  can  not  resist 
the  temptation.  And  I  wonder  —  oh,  I 
wonder  —  if  some  of  the  unhappy  mar- 
riages  we  see   do  not   arise   from  that?'* 

"They  might,"  agreed  Margie;  "it  is 
so  hard  to  judge!" 

"When  one  is  safe  from  temptation, 
like  you,  daughter  of  the  haughty  rich!" 
cried  Dorothy,  waving  her  hand  in  mock 
melodrama.  "But  I  will  say  for  myself 
that,  so  far,  I  have  been  tempted  to  do 
anything  else  in  the  world  rather  than 
that." 

"Sebastian  would  be  glad  to  hear  it," 
said  Margie.  ^^ 
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"Would  he?"  asked  Dorothy,  a  curious 
expression  passing  over  her  face.  "  It 
might  diminish  his  chances  with  this 
poverty-stricken  child  of  the  South.  But 
why  do  you  think  so?" 

"He    told    me    so,"    declared    Margie. 

"Told  you  so?"  repeated  Dorothy, 
sitting  up  very  straight  and  looking  at 
her  friend. 

"He  said  he  did  not  believe  you  were 
the    sort    of   girl    to    sell   yourself." 

"Oh,"  cried  Dorothy,  with  a  sudden 
rush  of  feeling.  "I  hope  he  is  right!  I 
hope  I  shall  always  feel  as  I  do  now.  But 
sometimes,  Margie,  it  is  so  hard!  You 
have  no  idea  how  hard  it  is." 

Margie  looked  wistfully  into  the  girl's 
face,  but  she  scarcely  knew  what  form 
of  words  would  be  best  to  meet  that 
confidence. 

"But  in  any  case,"  continued  Dorothy, 
"  I  am  glad  he  thinks  that  of  me, — glad 
from  every  point  of  view." 

After  that  the  two  girls  stitched  away 
at  some  embroidery,  in  a  silence  that  was 
full  of  thought. 

"  I  feel  rather  like  a  traitor  for  having 
told  you  any  of  these  things,"  said  Margie 
at  last.  "Sebastian  was  speaking  in  con- 
fidence, and  he  doesn't  confide  in  many 
people.  He  might  be  angry  if  he  knew  I 
had  repeated  his  words." 

"  I  don't  think  he  would,"  said  Dorothy, 
looking  down  reflectively  at  her  hands. 
"He  would  be  either  quite  indifferent  or 
glad  that  I  should  know." 

"He  might  prefer  to  tell  you  himself," 
observed  Margie. 

"Or  keep  the  matter  locked  up  in  his 
own  mind,  as  he  seems  to  be  doing," 
laughed  Dorothy. 

"Yes,  he  might  have  some  reason  for 
doing  that,"  assented  Margie,  gravely. 

"  Now  you  are  making  him  into  a 
mystery." 

Margie,  remembering  what  her  brother 
had  said  in  the  Park,  and  how  he  had 
declared  the  impossibility  of  marrying 
any  one,  felt  uncomfortably  conscious  that 
mysterious  he  had  certainly  been  of  late. 


"However,"  Dorothy  declared,  "I 
think  we  have  talked  quite  enough  about 
your  brother  for  one  sitting.  His  ears 
must  be  burning.  And  you  must  promise 
not  to  tell  him  any  of  the  things  I  have 
been  saying." 

"Why,  on  your  own  principle,  what 
harm  could  it  do?"  asked  Margie,  mis- 
chievously. "  It  would  be  planting  a  seed, 
and  so  forth." 

"Nonsense!  It  is  quite  different  where 
a  girl  is  concerned." 

"  But  in  reality  you  have  said  nothing." 

"  I  have  talked  about  him  and  let  you 
talk,  dear;  and  that  in  itself  docs  not  bear 
reporting." 

"You  make  me  feel  more  conscience- 
stricken  than  ever  about  Sebastian,"  said 
Margie.  "  But  I  promise  you  that  I  shall 
repeat  nothing,  unless  I  find  out  that  it 
really  is  serious  with  Sebastian,  and  that 
he  is  getting  discouraged." 

"He  will  never  get  discouraged  about 
anything,  with  that  look  in  his  eyes  and 
the  set  of  his  chin.  He  is  certain  to  get 
what  he  wants  in  the  long  run." 

"Including  you?"   jested   Margie. 

"Oh,  I  have  a  great  store  of  obstinacy 
m3'self,"  said  Dorothy,  "that  would  make 
me  fly  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  if 
necessary." 

"Sebastian,  if  your  theory  be  correct, 
might  fly  there,   too." 

"Ah,  well,  there  is  plenty  of  time  to 
consider  all  that!  And  the  ends  of  the 
earth  are  very  far  away.  And  —  who 
knows  how  anything  will  turn  out?" 

She  rose  and  adjusted  her  dainty  walk- 
ing hat  and  put  on  her  gloves,  preparatory 
to  departure;  while  Margie,  watching 
her,  thought  within  herself: 

"Since  vSebastian  will  probably  marry 
sometime,  and  I  shall  have  to  make  up 
my  mind  to  that  great  wrench,  I  would 
rather  it  were  Dorothy  than  any  one 
else,  —  especially  when  I  think  what 
Alfred  has  gone  and  done,  and  how 
detestable  a  sister-in-law  can  be." 

Sebastian  also  saw,  from  his  window, 
the    departing   visitor,    and    admired    the 
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perfect  poise,  the  graceful  and  easy  move- 
ment, that  had  come  from  a  Hfe  spent 
much  in  the  open  air.  He  could  not  guess, 
of  course,  the  thoughts  which  she  carried 
away  with  her /into  that  sunset  atmos- 
phere, —  the  clear,  luminous  haze  that 
was  settlin^^er  the  two  rivers,  and  sur- 
rounding the  city  with  that  mystic  band 
of  light,  wondrous,  beautiful  as  the  spir- 
itual and  the  supernatural  that  surrounds 
this  workaday  existence  of  toil  and  trouble 
and  feverish  unrest  and  unsatisfied  desires. 
The  heart  of  Dorothy  Kent  rejoiced 
in  that  radiance,  as  it  likewise  did  in  what 
Margie  had  told  her.  It  gave  her  a  subtle 
sense  of  pleasure,  of  triumph,  perhaps  of 
satisfaction,  that  this  Sebastian,  who 
had  interested  her  much  more  than  the 
average  young  man,  should  not,  after  all, 
have  been  wholly  indifferent. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


The  Story  of  a  Miracle. 


BY  THE  COUNTESS  DE  COURSON. 


ET  our  readers  picture  to  them- 
selves a  village  schoolhouse, 
some  miles  from  Paris,  on  a 
bright  summer  afternoon.  The 
village  of  S.  is  a  privileged  one.  It  pos- 
sesses a  medieval  church,  that  has  been 
artistically  restored;  a  fine  chateau,  where 
reigns  the  most  generous  of  chatelaines; 
a  small  community  of  Sisters  of  Charity, 
who  direct  an  ouvroir,  where  the  young 
girls  of  the  country  can  learn  to  work, 
and  easily  earn  a  livelihood  without  being 
exposed  to  the  perils  of  a  big  city.  It 
possesses  also  a  flourishing  free  school  for 
girls  and  small  boys,  founded  by  the 
family  at  the  chateau,  and  ably  directed 
by  a  Breton  schoolmistress,  Mile,  le  G. 

This  particular  day,  Sunday,  August  4 — 
le  jour  des  prix, — the  schoolhouse  is  gaily 
decorated  with  flags  and  evergreens.  A 
happy  flutter  of  excitement  is  percep- 
tible through  the  village.  Children  with 
curly  heads  and  expectant  eyes,  parents 


in  their  Sunday  best,  congregate  at  the 
entrance  of  the  school,  —  prize  day  in 
France  being  an  important  celebration, 
in  which  young  and  old  take  a  lively 
interest.  As  a  proof  of  the  excellent  spirit 
that  reigns,  we  may  mention  the  fact 
that  on  this  occasion  the  cure,  the  local 
authorities,  and  the  chatelaine  meet  on 
friendly  ground, — a  rare  occurrence  in 
twentieth-century  France.  The  mayor,  a 
retired  farmer,  presides  at  the  ceremony; 
the  lady  of  the  manor  sits  at  his  right, 
and  around  them  gather  the  worthy 
municipal  councillors  (ill  at  ease  in  their 
Sunday  clothes,  but  interested  and 
cordial),  the  cur6,  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
and  the  proud  parents  of  the  Httle  prize- 
winners. 

As  always  happens  on  festive  occasions 
in  France,  the  celebration  appears,  to  an 
outsider,  somewhat  long.  It  lasts  over 
two  hours  and  a  half;  and  the  prize- 
giving  is  interwoven  with  dialogues,  poetry 
and  songs,  patriotic  and  religious.  It  is 
curious  to  note  the  adaptability  and 
absence  of  self-consciousness  with  which 
these  small  peasants,  the  girls  especially, 
throw  themselves  into  their  parts.  Their 
artistic  sense  is  the  natural  birthright  of 
their  Latin  race,  and  it  gives  them  an 
ease,  a  tact,  a  sympathy  and  simplicity 
that  are  delightful  to  the  spectator. 

Altogether,  the  fete  was  a  success; 
and,  as  a  social  gathering  where  diff'erent 
elements  met  in  cordial  good-fellowship, 
maybe  it  touched  on  wider  issues  than 
appear  at  first  sight.  The  prime  mover  of 
the  celebration  was  the  village  school- 
mistress. Mile,  le  G.,  a  Bretonne  by  birth, 
whose  gentle  intelligent  influence  was  felt 
throughout.  When  we  were  told  her  story, 
we  looked  at  her  with  absorbing  interest, 
not  merely  as  a  devoted  and  capable 
worker  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  but  as  the 
recipient  of  an  extraordinary  favor, — as 
one  who  has  been  in  direct  communication 
with  that  unseen  world  that  hems  us  in 
on  all  sides;  one  whose  views  of  life  will 
henceforth  be  colored  by  a  touch  of  the 
supernatural. 
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Only  six  months  ago — in  March,  19 12 — 
Mile,  le  G.  lay  upon  what  was  supposed 
to  be  her  deathbed.  Owing  to  increasing 
weakness,  continual  fever,  and  loss  of 
voice,  she  had  to  give  up  her  duties  as  a 
teacher.  The  doctors  who  were  called  in 
to  see  her  all  agreed  that  she  was  a  victim 
of  tuberculosis  in  its  most  aggravated 
form.  Her  lungs  were  thoroughly  diseased ; 
she  was  unable  to  digest  or  even  to 
swallow  any  solid  food;  a  few  drops  of 
iced  v/ater  were  all  the  nourishment  she 
could  take.  She  was  removed  from  S.  to 
the  hospital  of  Brie-Comte-Robert,  a  few 
miles  distant,  not  to  be  cured,  but  to  be 
tenderly  cared  for  till  the  end  came.  The 
doctors  were  unanimous  in  declaring  that 
the  case  was  hopeless;  the  fever  was 
unabated,  the  patient's  weakness  increased 
daily,  and  on  one  occasion  death  seemed 
so  near  that  the  prayers  for  the  dying 
were  recited  by  her  bedside. 

The  hospital  of  Brie-Comte-Robert  is 
directed  by  nuns  belonging  to  the  Order 
of  vSt.  Joseph  de  Cluny,  which  was 
founded  in  180G  by  an  extraordinarily 
holy  and  capable  Frenchwoman,  named 
Anne  Marie  Javouhey.  One  of  these  nuns 
became  warmly  interested  in  the  patient 
sufferer,  whose  frail  life  seemed  to  hang 
upon  a  thread;  and  she  suggested  that 
Mile,  le  G.  should  ask  Mother  Javouhey, 
whose  beatification  is  earnestly  desired 
by  her  religious  children,  to  cure  her. 
The  sick  woman  owned  to  us  that  she  fell 
into  the  plan  from  deference  toward  her 
charitable  nurses  rather  than  from  any 
feeling  of  devotion  toward  a  nun  whose 
life  was  a  closed  book  to  her.  Three 
novenas  had  been  made  without  any 
success,  when,  in  order  to  stimulate  their 
patient's  hope  and  trust,  the  nuns  gave 
her  to  read  the  history  of  their  foundress. 
The  story  is  a  striking  one,  and  runs 
briefly  thus. 

Anne  Marie  Javouhey  w^as  born  in 
Burgundy  in  1779,  of  a  family  of  well-to- 
do  peasants.  She  was  a  very  young  girl 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  the 
cruel     persecution     directed     against     the 


Church  tested  her  faith  and  courage.  She 
risked  her  life  over  and  over  again  to 
serve  the  outlawed  priests,  and  her  energy 
and  resourcefulness  made  her  the  efficient 
helper  of  the  faithful  during  those  dark 
days.  She  had  a  strong  desire  to  become 
a  nun;  and,  when  peace  was  restored  to 
the  Church,  she  felt  herself,  almost  un- 
willingly, drawn  to  found  a  new  Congre- 
gation, whose  object  she  did  not  at  first 
fully  realize.  Once,  on  waking  in  the 
morning,  she  had  a  vision  of  a  large 
number  of  white,  black  and  yellov^^-skinned 
children  in  her  room,  and  a  voice  said  to 
her:  "These  are  the  children  that  I  shall 
give  thee."  When,  in  1805,  Pope  Pius  Vll. 
]:»assed  through  Chalon,  where  she  was 
living,  Anne  Javouhey  received  Holy 
Communion  at  his  hands;  and  when  she 
submitted  to  him  her  plan  of  founding 
])oor  schools  for  children,  he  warmly  en- 
couraged her.  Her  three  sisters  and  some 
other  pious  wom.en  joined  her,  and  the 
little  society  was  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  vSt.  Joseph.  A  few  years  later  the 
novitiate  of  the  Order  was  established 
at  Cluny,  and  the  nuns  were  commonly 
known  as  the  vSisters  of  vSt.  Joseph 
de  Cluny. 

They  met  with  warm  encouragement 
from  the  bishops  and  priests  in  her  own 
and  in  the  neighboring  dioceses;  and  in 
1816  a  group  of  Sisters  were  invited  to 
the  He  de  la  Reunion  to  teach  the  "white, 
black,  and  yellow-skinned  children"  whom 
Anne  Marie  had  seen  many  years  before. 
Other  Sisters  were  sent  to  Senegal,  Mada- 
gascar, Guiana,  India,  ^ — M.  Laine,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  having  begged  Mother 
Javouhey  to  take  charge  of  the  hospitals 
in  all  the  French  colonies.  In  1822  she 
went  herself  to  Senegal;  thence  to  the 
English  colony  of  Gambia,  where  her 
daughters  were  desired  by  the  English 
governor;  and  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  she 
nursed  the  sick  through  an  invasion  of 
yellow  fever. 

When  she  came  back  to  France  in  1824, 
she  was  persuaded  by  the  Government 
to  undertake  the  direction  of  a  madhouse 
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for  women,  besides  other  schools  and 
hospitals;  and  in  1828  she  was  offered 
the  colony  of  Mana,  in  French  Guiana, 
where,  hitherto,  all  the  efforts  made  to 
create  a  settlement  had  miserably  failed. 
Nothing  daunted,  Mother  Javouhey  sailed 
in  June,  1828,  with  thirty-six  nuns  and 
fifty-two  settlers,  whom  she  had  chosen 
and  engaged  in  person.  She  found  that 
the  new  capital  of  the  colony  had  been 
abandoned,  and  she  set  to  work  to 
rebuild  and  lay  out  the  town  of  "  New 
Angoul^me."  Under  her  direction,  houses 
were  erected,  gardens  were  planned,  forests 
were  cut  down,  pastures  were  irrigated. 
In  eighteen  months  the  ruined  colony 
had  blossomed  into  life. 

An  official  report,  dated  1835,  is 
eloquent  in  its  description  of  Mother 
Javouhey's  wonderful  work  of  organiza- 
tion, —  how,  without  other  means  than 
justice  and  charity,  she  governed  the 
mixed  population  that  surrounded  her. 
So  great,  indeed,  was  her  personal  influ- 
ence that,  in  1835,  the  French  Govern- 
ment gave  into  her  charge  500  Blacks 
who  had  lately  been  freed,  and  who,  it 
was  feared,  would  prove  difficult  to 
manage.  She  accepted  the  charge  on 
condition  that  no  Government  official 
should  interfere  with  her  work;  and, 
under  her  sole  care,  the  500  Blacks  soon 
became  good  Christians,  —  happy,  dis- 
ciplined, and  hard  working.  "Madame 
Javouhey  is  a  great  man,"  said  King  Louis 
Philippe  when  he  heard  of  the  wonders 
worked  by  this  truly  brave  woman.  So 
beloved  was  she  by  the  people  of  Mana 
that  when,  in  1848,  they  were  called  upon 
to  vote  for  a  deputy  to  represent  them 
at  the  National  Assembly,  they  declared 
that  they  would  vote  only  for  their  "dear 
Mother."  On  being  told  that  this  was 
impossible,  the}^  declined  to  vote  at  all. 

Mother  Javouhey  died  in  1851,  at  the 
age  of  seventy- two.  Although  her  work 
in  the  colonies  was  duly  prized  by  her 
countrymen,  she  met  with  much  opposi- 
tion on  different  occasions;  and,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  God's  chosen  ones,  the  cross 


often  weighed  heavily  upon  her  shoulders. 
She  bore  it  bravely  and  generously,  insist- 
ing that  those  who  unjustly  opposed  her 
were  her  benefactors  and  best  friends. 

Such  was  the  great  soul  whose  history 
was  unfolded  to  the  sufferer  of  the  Brie 
hospital  in  March,  191 2.  After  reading  it 
she  prayed  with  more  fervor,  and  a  fourth 
novena  was  begun  to  obtain  her  cure. 
On  the  fourth  day  of  the  novena  Mile, 
le  G.  seemed  worse  than  ever.  On  the 
previous  day,  after  receiving  Holy  Com- 
munion, she  had  had  a  fainting  spell;  and 
now,  as  she  lay  in  bed,  weak,  feverish, 
and  humanly  speaking,  on  the  brink  of 
eternity,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  prayers 
offered  for  her  cure  had  been  turned  into 
other  channels,  and,  in  God's  wisdom  and 
love,  heard  in  another  sense  and  for 
another  purpose. 

It  was  not  so.  The  attending  nun  had 
left  the  room,  when  the  sick  woman 
suddenly  felt  two  gentle,  helpful  hands, 
that  deftly  raised  her  shoulders,  while  a 
deep,  earnest  voice  distinctly  spoke  these 
words:  "My  daughter,  you  are  cured. 
Employ  your  strength  for  the  glory  of 
Qod.  Trust  yourself  to  Providence,  and 
Providence  will  not  forsake  you.  "  She 
turned  to  look  at  the  speaker,  whose  voice 
rang  audibly  through  the  silent  room; 
and  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  figure  robed 
in  the  blue  dress  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Joseph 
de  Cluny.  Then,  when  she  looked  a'gain, 
the  visitor  had  disappeared  and  she  was 
alone.  But  an  extraordinary,  indescribable 
change  had  come  over  her.  New  life 
seemed  to  have  been  infused  into  her 
veins;  and  when  the  infirmarian  returned, 
she  told  her  experience  in  awestruck  tones. 
The  nun  having  encouraged  her  to  try 
her  strength.  Mile,  le  G.  then  rose  from 
the  bed  where  she  had  expected  to  breathe 
her  last,  walked  to  and  fro  with  perfect 
ease  and  freedom.  From  her  room  she 
went  to  the  chapel,  and  finally  sat  down 
to  the  midday  meal  with  the  community. 
She,  who  for  months  had  swallowed  only 
a  few  spoonfuls  of  liquid,  ate  all  that  was 
put   before   her   like    the   healthy   women 
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round  her.  She  felt  neither  fever  nor 
weakness  nor  discomfort;  her  breathing 
was  normal,  her  digestion  perfect;  not  a 
trace  of  her  mortal  illness  remained. 

When  the  doctor  who  had  attended  her 
saw  her  again,  he  acknowledged  that  this 
sudden  cure  of  one  whose  case  was 
hopeless  was  impossible  to  explain  or  to 
understand.  Being  a  free-thinker,  he 
abstained  from  pronouncing  the  word 
"miracle";  but  his  previous  statements 
regarding  the  case,  backed  by  his  recog- 
nition of  the  patient's  present  state  of 
health,  are  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
the  miracle  which  he  implicitly  confesses, 
although  he  calls  it  by  other  names.  If 
it  is  difficult,  in  a  case  of  nervous  trouble 
to  prove  a  miracle,  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  the  sudden  and  complete  restoration 
to  health  of  a  woman  dying  from  tuber- 
culosis is  beyond  the  power  of  man. 

It  is  impressi\e  to  hear  Mile,  le  G.  relate 
her  experience,  while  her  humility  and 
simplicity  add  charm  to  her  wonderful 
tale.  vShe  owns  that  she  has  never  lost 
the  awestruck  feeling  of  one  who  has 
been  brought  into  direct  touch  with  the 
world  beyond  ours,  and  upon  whom  a 
signal  favor  has  been  bestowed.  But  this 
solemn  impression  is  sweetened  by  grat- 
itude beyond  expression,  and  by  the  en- 
couraging remembrance  of  the  words  that 
still  sound  in  her  ear:  "Trust  to  Provi- 
dence, and  Providence  will  not  forsake 
you,"— words  that  must  convey  to  all 
those  who  read  them  a  message  of  courage 
and  of  hope. 

At  vS.,  where  she  has  resumed  her 
arduous  labors.  Mile,  le  G.  is  more  than 
ever  a  power  for  good.  She  keeps  her 
wonderful  experience  carefully  in  the 
background,  except  when  she  deems  it 
her  dut}^  to  speak  of  it  for  the  honor 
pf  God  and  of  Mother  Javouhey,  her  bene- 
factress and  patroness. 

The  latter's  beatification  has  been,  for 
som^  years  past,  earnestly  solicited  by 
her  religious  children;  and  her  Cause,  to 
use  a  technical  term,  has  already  been 
laid   before  tUf  ecclesiastical^  tribunal  of 


the  diocese  of  Paris.  The  action  of  the 
Church  in  such  matters  is  proverbially 
slow  and  guarded;  but  those  who  are  best 
able  to  judge  believe  that  the  foundress 
of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Joseph  de  Cluny 
will  in  time,  when  the  necessary  formal- 
ities have  been  complied  with,  be  raised 
to  the  altars  of  the  Church.  '  On  this 
occasion  the  striking  restoration  to  health 
of  the  S.  schoolmistress  will  be  one  of  the 
miracles  brought  forward  to  exemplify 
the  intercessory  power  of  the  servant  of 
God,   Anne  Marie  Javouhey. 


The  Old  Mill. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN,  BY  MARY  E.  MANNIX. 


Jl^HAT  are  you  murmuring,  tenderly,  slowl^s 
Mill  of  the  forest,  abandoned  so  long, 

In  the   green   silence,  unbroken   and  holy, 

Save  for  that  strange  and  monotonous  song? 

Once  your  great  wheel,  ever  circling  and  rushing, 
Dashing  and  crashing  the  clear  water  through. 

Like  a  live  thing,  the  grain  grinding  and  crushing, 
Found  time  too  short  its  loved  labor  to  do. 

Desolate  now  and  decayed — in  my  roaming 
I    linger   and    watch    you,    with    dank    mosses 
bound; 
The  water  scarce  ruffled,  the  ripples  scarce  foam- 
ing. 
You  murmur  and  croon  with  mysterious  sound. 

What  are  you  singing  and  what  are  you  dream- 
ing, 

Lonely  and  lone  where  the  green  waters  flow, 
Up  and  down,  in  and  out,  silver-gray  gleaming, 

Sluggish  and  sad  as  the  wavelets  below? 

Why  are  you  mourning  and  what  are  you  sing- 
ing, 

Mill  of  the  forest,  deserted  so  long. 
Sadness  and  silence  and  solitude  clinging 

Fast  to  the  mournful  refrain  of  your  song? 

Tire  !  like  the  mill-wheel,  to-day  in  my  roaming 

I  linger  and  watch  it,  with  gray  mosses  bound; 

The    water    scarce    moving,    the    ripples    scarce 

foaming, 

It    murmurs    and    croons    with    monotonous 

sound. 
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Home  Talks  and  Other  Talks. 


BY    LOUISA    MAY    DALTON. 


X.— Work. 
T^OR  more  than  a  year  I  have  been, 
^  in  my  leisure  moments,  watching  the 
erection  of  a  great  pubHc  building  which 
is  slowly  taking  form  so  near  my  dwelling 
that;  I  can  easily  study  the  faces  of  the 
army  of  skilled  men  who,  patiently,  tire- 
lessly, and  cheerfully,  pursue  their  hard 
tasks  day  after  day,  stopping  only  for 
the  most  inclement  weather.  It  is  not 
likely  that  these  men  have  more  than 
living  wages;  it  is  probable  that  most 
of  them  go  from  their  work  to  humble 
homes;  that  they  subsist  on  plain,  coarse 
fare;  that  they  are  without  most  comforts 
and  all  luxuries;  and,  being  human,  they 
must  be  subject  to  all  human  anxieties 
and  ills.  What,  then,  is  the  secret  of  this 
apparent  patience  and  peace  of  mind?  It 
is,  I  believe,  the  fact  that  they  love  their 
work.  So  carefully  do  they  measure  and 
lay  each  brick  in  place,  so  adroitly  do 
they  hoist  and  adjust  each  stone,  that  I 
could  sometimes  fancy,  were  it  not  for 
the  passing  automobiles,  that  I  was  back 
with  the  great  cathedral  builders  in  the 
golden  days,  when  men  wrought  for  very 
joy  in  seeing  the  result  of  their  toil. 

You  will  remember  that  J  am  speaking 
of  the  skilled  workmen,  who  bring  training 
and  facility  and  some  degree  of  artistic 
culture  to  their  labor;  but  even  those 
who  but  haul  and  lift  and  dig  have  in 
their  faces  a  certain  content.  Fresh  air 
and  companionship  are  salutary  things; 
and  he  who  helps  in  the  rearing  of  a 
noble  building  need  envy  no  man.  It  is 
only  when  the  human  being  becomes  a 
machine,  shut  away  from  the  light  of 
day  in  mine  or  factory,  working  where 
death  is  dealt  out,  and  where  there  is  no 
future  and  no  hope,  that  labor  becomes 
degradation. 

Listen  to  the  Sage  of  Brantwood:  "To 
fe^el    their    souls   withering    within    th^tP. 


un thanked ;  to  find  their  whole  being  sunk 
into  an  unrecognized  abyss;  to  be  counted 
off  into  a  heap  of  mechanism,  numbered 
with  its  wheels  and  weighed  with  its 
hammer  strokes,  —  this  Nature  bade  not, 
this  God  blesses  not.  But  the  man  who 
labors  in  God's  out-of-doors,  and  goes 
home  to  a  happy  family,  a  good  supper, 
and  a  dreamless  rest,  is,  if  his  conscience 
be  clear,  a  wealthy  man.  His  employer 
may  be  worrying  about  the  rise  and  fall 
of  stocks  or  a  banknote  due;  but  he, 
wheeling  the  baby  out  to  the  park 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  knowing  that  his 
good  wife  is  his  helper,  and  that  his 
savings  account  is  growing,  and  that 
God  is  good,  is  a  king. 

"Happy  is  he  who  has  found  his  work!" 
But  there  is  work  and  work.  If  it  has  no 
visible  result,  it  is  unworthy  the  name. 
If  one  spends  his  days  adjusting  a  bit  of 
a  watch  or  a  threshing  machine  or  a  coat, 
never  knowing  how  the  complete  article 
is  fashioned,  never  gaining  the  wisdom 
born  of  experience,  his  toil  is  no  more 
than  the  treadmill  to  the  horse.  Let  me 
quote  again: 

"Divided  into  mere  segments  of  men, 
broken  into  small  fragments  and  crumbs 
of  life,  so  that  all  the  little  piece  of  intel- 
ligence that  is.  left  in  a  man  is  not  enough 
to  make  a  pin  or  a  nail,  but  exhausts 
itself  in  making  the  point  of  a  pin  or  the 
head  of  a  nail.  . .  .  The  great  cry  that  rises 
from  all  our  manufacturing  cities,  louder 
than  their  furnace  blast,  is  all  in  very 
deed  for  this:  that  we  manufacture  every- 
thing there  except  men;  we  blanch  cotton 
and  strengthen  steel  and  refine  sugar 
and  shape  pottery;  but  to  brighten,  to 
strengthen,  to  refine,  or  to  form  a  single 
living  spirit  never  enters  into  our  system 
of  advantages." 

If  there  was  ever  a  man  who  believed  in 
the  nobility  of  work,  it  was  John  Ruskin,^ 
called  variously  fanatic,  dreamer,  and; 
scold.  And  he  practised  what  he  preached. 
The  amount  of  labor  that  he  personally 
expended  was  so  prodigious  that  the  mere 
recital  of  it  would  be  staggering.    A  ]^at\ 
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once  wrote  to  him:  "Dear  sir,  being  too 
poor  to  buy  your  last  book,  I  borrowed 
one  and  wrote  out  every  word  of  it." 
Ruskin  replied:  "What  if  you  did?  You 
did  no  more  than  I  did."  Mechanical 
typewriters  were  unknown  at  that  time, 
and  Ruskin  would  have  despised  and 
ignored  them,  as  some  of  his  followers 
do  to-day. 

He  had  small  regard  for  the  egotist 
who  boasted  of  his  work,  but  he  sacrificed 
the  most  of  his  private  fortune  and  ga\'e 
many  years  of  endeavor  in  the  effort  to 
make  the  laborer  a  good  craftsman,  and 
to  respect  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 
Most  of  those  whom  he  strove  to  benefit 
proved  unthankful  and  ungrateful,  and  he 
died  probably  the  most  misundei*stood. 
man  of  his  century — which  was,  jierhap^'', 
to  be  expected.  But  his  thoughts  Ha-c  on. 
The  spirit  of  the  workshop  of  Nazareth  is 
the  spirit  that  is  missing  in  our  workaday 
world. 


A  Sternly  Practical  Matter. 

"An  early  marriage,  it  is  our  belief, 
■t^~^  would  have  saved  many  a  young 
man  from  prison."  There  is  a  plaintive 
force  to  this  text,  coming  as  it  does  from 
a  paper  published  by  the  inmates  of  a 
penitentiary.  Perhaps  it  was  a  convic- 
tion burned  into  the  writer's  soul  by  a 
long  observation  and  bitter  conjecture 
of  what  "might  have  been";  but, 
altogether  apart  from  the  personal  ele- 
ment, there  is  a  great  truth  in  it. 
•  Surely  it  is  a  virtue  of  early  marriage 
if  it  keeps  a  man  out  of  prison;  but  that 
alone  would  not  be  high  praise  of  it.  And 
yet  what  an  early  marriage  prevents 
rather  than  what  it  achieves  seems  to  be 
its  chief  recommendation.  The  fault  of 
youth  has  always  been  thoughtlessness, 
irresponsibility;  though  every  moment  of 
the  time,  as  Ruskin  warns,  is  "toppling 
with  destiny."  It  is  the  young  man  rather 
than  the  young  woman  that  we  have  in 
mind.  Even  suppose  he  has  no  vices  as 
yet;     suppose    he    does    not    gamble    or 


driiT;Jp,  indulge  passion,  or  steal  ^iirectly 
o^^ndirectly;  suppose  \\\%  family  not  to 
J3|e  dependent  upon  him,  he -is  altogether 
;%are-free,— even  such  a  one'  is  in  danger; 
he  is  not  far  from  a  fall.  Lt  is  easy  to  see 
how  a  character  already  rhorally  involved 
needs  help  and  betterment,  but  the  youth 
we  have  described  is  in  danger  by  his  very 
lack  of  responsibility. 

He  does  not  love.  Now,  God  made  the 
human  spirit  for  the  exercise  of  affection 
toward  Him  and  toward  His  creatures. 
The,  second  outlet  is  as  intended  as  the 
first,  and  for  the  general  man  its  tendency 
is  terminated  in  love  of  womim.  Not 
in  filial  aft'ection;  for  just  as  surely  as 
;  the  "cords  of  Adam"  draw  the  family 
together  about  the  hearth  in  early  years, 
so  surely  do  other  forces  just  as  designed 
by  God  direct  them  apart  in  a  time  later. 
No  family  exists  for  itself,  but  unto  the 
making  of  other  families;  so  that  the 
home-building  instinct  as  well  as  the 
home-building  power  is  a  divine  solicita- 
tion not  to  be  disregarded. 

And  here  is  the  point.  The  urgency 
of  this  vocation  does  not  wait  for  ripe 
age:  it  is  distinctly  a  blessing  of  youth; 
it  is  a  tide  of  grace;  it  should  be  taken, 
though  it  have  an  element  of  venture  in 
it — Cardinal  Newman's  "venture  of  faith" 
in  another  order, — without  presumption, 
with  no  foolhardiness,  but  with  a  firm 
faith,  a  reasonable  hope,  and  well-guarded 
love.  Faith  in  God's  designs  is  requisite, 
and  it  will  sustain  when  applied  even  to 
material  conditions;  hope  in  the  same 
■beneficent  Maker  of  our  hearts;  and  a 
love  of  two  natures  well  met,  which,  how- 
ever high  its  fountain  leaps  at  first — that 
is  but  the  display  of  love,  —  will  remain 
an  abiding,  deep  well  of  saving  waters. 

What  happens  the  young  man  who 
pursues  his  vocation  of  love  with  due 
and  delightful  seriousness?  He  becomes  a 
being  apart,  lifted,  energized  by  the  force 
of  a  new  purpose,  a  new  strength,  a  beck- 
oning ideal.  He  sees  his  enriched  life 
stretching  before  him;  he  has  a  use  foi: 
time,^  for  money,  for  work^  fpi  pleasure. 
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He  finds  the  years  short,  though  they  be 
arduous  as  Jacob's,  that  bring  the  reaUza- 
tion  of  his  dream. 

We  have  known  young  men  in  college — 
boys  of  nineteen  or  twenty  —  who  had 
the  blessing  —  was  it  by  happy  home 
influence,  or  by  their  own  virtue,  or 
both?  —  to  have  made  their  choice;  and, 
far  from  being  "mooning,"  lovelorn  swains, 
they  were  conspicuous  for  energy,  general 
amiableness,  and  the  purity  of  angels. 
Some  of  these  cases  we  have  followed  till 
hope  became  fruition;  and  our  conviction 
is  that  here  was  God's  plan;  here  was  a 
divinely  arranged  thing  done,  w^hen  this 
young  man  of  twenty-two — brave,  clean, 
not  rich,  but  willing  to  chance  something 
on  his  faith  in  God  and  nature  —  took 
before  God  as  his  wife  that  girl,  not  older 
nor  richer  (though  nothing  essential  hinges 
on  this),  nor  less  admirably  virtuous  than 
he.  Looking  at  them,  we  have  known  in 
our  reason  and  in  our  heart  that  here  is 
a  thing  identical  in  kind  with  that  which 
makes  a  man  or  woman  a  vowed  servant 
of  God.  Indeed,  marriage  is  a  sacrament; 
religious  profession  is  not,  higher  in  one 
-sense  as  it  may  be. 

It  will  be  objected  that  we  have  made 
an  idyllic  theme  of  a  sternly  practical 
matter.  No:  we  have  emphasized  that 
which  always  needs  emphasis  in  so-called 
practical  ages;  we  have  simply  laid  stress 
on  an  ideal.  Moreover,  we  have  indicated 
how  it  may  be  made  practical.  One  of 
the  most  notable  of  recent  works  of 
fiction  —  by  a  Catholic,  too,  —  is  a  novel 
which  nobly  works  out  that  ideal.  It 
has,  long  since  had  poetical  expression 
in  Coventry  Patmore's  "Angel  in  the 
House.*'  We  have  seen  it  in  life,  to  the 
deepening  of  our  own  faith  in  Him  who 
Resigned  our  hearts  no  less  than  ^^e 
jjnaterial  world,  and  to  the  real  quickening 
of  our  charity  for  Him  and  for  His  crea^- 
Vires.  Finally,  it  inust  not  be  forgotten 
t:hat  the  Mother  of  God  herself,  at  the 
time  of  her  highest  functioning  in  the 
divide  plan,  wa?  9.  maid-^ivik  of  yQimg 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  recent  Marian  Congress,  whose 
dominant  note  was  devotional  rather 
than  one  of  apologetic  purpose  or  social 
betterment,  was  eminently  successful  in 
every  good  sense.  The  historic  city  of 
Treves  was  an  appropriate  setting  for 
such  a  meeting  in  honor  of  her  whose 
fingers  wrought  that  Holy  Coat  whose 
possession  is  the  city's  distinctive  glory. 
Eminent  churchmen  from  all  over  Europe 
and  many  distinguished  laymen  took 
active  part  in  the  various  programmes 
of  the  Congress  proceedings.  A  notable 
utterance,  among  many  others,  was  that 
of  Count  Resseguier,  a  leader  of  the 
Austrian  Catholics,  who  "emphasized  in 
burning  words  the  need  the  modern  world 
has  of  devotion  to  Mary."  All  that  modern 
energy  for  the  social  uplift,  good  as  it  is 
in  principle  and  purpose,  will  stop  short 
of  ultimate  great  results  if  it  does  not 
spring  from  that  deep  soil  of  meditation 
and  prayer,  which  is  an  essential  condi- 
tion for  the  flourishing  of  all  works  of 
faith.  The  Marian  Congress  has  its  dis- 
tinction, to  our  mind,  in  emphasizing 
this  truth:  it  is  purely  Catholic  in 
character,  an  act  of  devotion  to  the 
saints,  their  Queen. 


Readers  of  a  recent  article  in  the  Month, 
entitled  "Catholic  Persecution,"  will  be 
interested  in  the  comments  made  upon  it 
by  W.  H.  K.  in  the  Tablet.  The  subject  is 
one  which  often  comes  up  for  discussion; 
and  the  impression  must  sometimes  be 
conveyed  that,  after  all.  Catholic  apol- 
ogists have  no  arguments  to  offer  against 
religious  persecution.  One  will  argue 
that  truth  must  be  intolerant  of  error; 
that  the  Church  has  coercive  powers;* 
that  a  teacher  of  heresy  is  worse  than  a 
murderer,  and  at  least  equally  worthy 
of  dfeath.  Another,  on  the  contrary, 
maintai^Si  that  the  State  ij^  to  be  blamed 
for  religious  persecution,  minimizes  the 
Bumh^V  Qt  ite  yistvi^^A  Qt  C:%^^4§  that 
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they  suffered  because  their  doctrines  were 
a  danger  to  civil  society.  The  effect 
produced  by  such  confused  and  conflict- 
ing principles   is   obvious. 

W.  H.  K.  declares  that  "the  case  for 
the  defence  is  so  complete  that  one  is  irre- 
sistibly reminded  of  the  lawyer  who  had 
to  meet  an  action  for  alleged  damages 
incurred  by  his  mad  dog  having  bitten 
the  plaintiff.  The  first  point  in  his  defence 
was  that  his  dog  was  not  mad;  the  second, 
that  it  had  not  bitten  the  man;  the  third, 
that  his  dog  had  died  the  day  before  the 
alleged  injury;  and  the  fourth  was  that 
he  never  had  a  dog."  And  the  reader  who 
is  desirous  of  seeing  the  true  state  of  the 
case  is  recommended  to  study  the  in- 
structive article  on  "Inquisition"  in  the 
Catholic  Encyclopa:dia.  "He  will  see 
there,"  says  W.  H.  K.,  "that  the  capital 
punishment  of  heresy  was  first  advocated 
by  a  heretic,  and  was  strongly  opposed 
by  St.  Augustine,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St. 
John  Chrysostom.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  these  great  saints  were  tainted  with 
scepticism,  or  that  they  were  less  zealous 
for  the  faith  and  for  the  saving  of  souls 
than  the  m^ost  pitiless  persecutor  of 
heretics.  But,  then,  they  thought  that 
this  means — if  it  be  a  means — was  for- 
bidden them;  and,  in  their  view,  a  good 
end  may  be  sought  only  by  good  and 
lawful  means." 


The  claim  of  our  missionaries  in  foreign 
lands  to  the  prayers  and  alms  of  Catholics 
at  home  is  admirably  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages  of  a  recent  letter  to  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Hartford,  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Nilan.  We  shall  hope  to 
see  this  "faithful  saying"  widely  quoted: 

Those  who  help  an  apostle  in  his  work  by 
prayer  and  alms,  and  thus  increase  the  fruit  of 
his  labors,  must  share  in  his  reward.  The  sac- 
rifices undertaken  by  these  apostles  to  plant 
the  seed  of  the  Gospel,  the  devotion  of  religious 
women  in  school,  orphanage,  and  leper  camp, 
ought  to  excite  our  compassion  and  enlist  our 
financial  aid.  We  realize  that  the  calls  on  the 
generosity  of  your  people  are  frequent  for 
charities  within  an^  outside  tljie  diocese,  as  well 
l§  for  the  upkeep  of  your  pa^ph  i^st,\ttttions.^ 


Vet,  as  the  best  use  we  can  make  of  a  gift  is  to 
share  it  with  others,  so  it  is  true  that  they  who 
communicate  faith  to  those  who  do  not  possess 
it  find  therein  the  best  preservation  of  faith  in 
themselves. 

While  missionaries  with  infinite  patience  try 
to  bring  the  truths  of  religion  within  the  grasp 
of  the  untutored  mind,  and  sufter  all  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  incident  to  life  among  heathen 
peoples,  they  have  a  right  to  the  sympathy  and 
help  of  those  who  live  in  more  favored  lands 
and  enjoy  the  gift  of  faith  by  inheritance. 

Many  a  priest  or  nun  in  some  distant  land  or 
in  our  own  is  probably  awaiting  anxiously  the 
alms  which  will  come  through  the  charity  of 
your  people  to  build  a  school,  a  church,  a  home, 
or  perhaps  to  provide  the  bare  necessities  of 
life.  Their  prayers  will  go  up  for  the  cheerful 
giver;  and  Christ,  who  gave  the  command  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  will  give 
back  with  interest   what  is  lent  to  Him. 


The  editor  of  the  Western  Christian 
Advoeate  (Cincinnati,  Ohio)  admits  and 
deplores  the  Protestant  attitude  of 
hostility  toward  the  Blessed  Virgin.  He 
declares  that  he  has  never  heard  a  sermoii 
from  a  Protestant  pulpit  on  Our  Lady. 
Let   us  quote  his  words: 

Mary  of  Nazareth  is  scarcely  mentioned  even 
in  any  list  of  the  world's  greatest  women;  and 
yet  she  gave  birth  to  the  World's  Redeemer, 
watched  over  His  infancy,  trained  Him  in  His 
boyhood  when  he  was  subject  to  His  parents; 
and  it  was  in  her  home  that  Jesus  lived,  influ- 
enced by  her  counsel  and  example,  as  wellas  by 
that  of  Joseph,  until  He  was  thirty  years  of  age. 

We  surely  ought  to  do  more  than  merely 
mention  her  name  in  the  recitation  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  By  this  singular  reticence  we 
deprive  ourselves  of  our  heritage,  of  her  great 
example  in  character,  and  of  her  inspiration 
in  holy  living.  "Highly  favored"  was  she, 
and  "endued  with  grace,"  in  the  words  of 
the  Angel  of  Annunciation;  "blessed  among 
women,"  in  the  language  of  Elizabeth;  and 
in  the  Magnificat  Mary  herself  is  heard  to  say, 
"From  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me 
blessed."  Why  should  not  Protestants,  then, 
look  upon  her  with  veneration  and  present  her 
as  the  type  and  representative  of  the  highest 
and  holiest   womanhood? 

The  founders  of  Protestantism  would 
have  been  amazed  at  this  question.  Evi- 
(iently  the  editor  of  the  Western  Christian 
Advocate  is  unfamiliar  with  the  confessions 
^nd    formulari^-s   9f   faith   composed    by 
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the  Reformed  theologians;  they  afford 
the  most  positive  and  direct  evidence 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  once  occupied 
an  exalted  position  among  those  who 
separated  from  the  Church.  The  Basle 
confession  declares:  "There  are  many 
Apostles  but  only  one  Mother  of  God. 
Here  the  Virgin  Mary  excels  all  other 
children  of  men,  and  stands  alone  next 
to  her  Divine  Son, — the  pure,  immaculate 
Virgin."  The  Declaration  of  Thorn  is  no 
less  emphatic:  "We  acknowledge  that 
she  is  above  all  to  be  celebrated  and 
venerated,  inasmuch  as  she  is  the  Mother 
of  God." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  modern  Prot- 
estants are  untrue  to  the  traditions  of 
their  fathers.  They  have  wandered  so 
far,  indeed,  that  the  more  enlightened 
among  them  have  begun  to  ask  themselves, 
Whither  are  we  going? 


Not  often  does  a  public  speaker  give 
his  audience  so  much  of  what  it  is  a 
gratification  to  hear  and  a  benefit  to 
remember  as  did  Archbishop  Glennon  in 
his  recent  address  to  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  Referring 
to  the  conversion  of  America,  which  the 
members  were  exhorted  to  take  deeply  to 
heart,  he  said: 

It  will  come,  if  come  it  will,  through  God's 
intervening  grace,  through  the  Holy  Spirit's 
kindly  light;  and,  under  them  and  energized 
by  them,  through  teachings  that  are  truthful, 
through  lives  that  are  holy.  It  will  come  the 
sooner  when  men  will  cease  to  slander  one 
another  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  persecute 
one  another  in  the  name  of  religion.  Its  advent 
will  be  easier  when  patriotism  ceases  to  be  a 
cloak  for  the  scoundrel,  and  the  guillotine  no 
longer  serves  the  cause  of  liberty.  And  were 
our  hopes  ever  realized  that  America  become 
Catholic,  or  nearly  so,  it  will  be  a  blessed  day 
for  all  of  us, — equally  blessed  even  for  those  who 
to-day  blaspheme  the  Catholic  name;  for  the 
blessings  in  its  train,  like  the  quality  of  mercy, 
will  not  be  limited,  but,  like  rain  from  heaven, 
w^ill  fall  on  just  and  unjust  alike.  They  will 
see  in  those  days  that  Catholic  manhood  will  be 
as  brave  as  it  shall  be  knightly;  that  Catholic 
womanhood  shall  be  as  pure  as  it  is  exalted. 
Tliey  vvi.H  notice  the  absence  of  divorce  courts; 


for  there  will  be  no  need  of  such  when  the  entire 
nation  shall  recognize  that  bonds  inviolate 
bind  husband  and  wife  under  God's  benediction; 
and  as  a  consequence  their  children  reverence 
them  as  the  permanent  protectors  of  their  home 
and  of  one  another.  .  .  .  Again,  we  expect 
peace  in  those  days,  for  we  expect  the  reign  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace;  when  men  shall  be,  in  the 
highest,  the  holiest,  and  the  best — indeed,  in 
the  only  sense  —  brothers;  with  the  spirit  of 
fraternity  that  Christ  has  given,  and  with  the 
liberty  that  belongs  to  the  children  of  God. 


The  Society  of  Jesus,  which  has  pro- 
duced so  many  illustrious  men,  has  never 
perhaps  had  a  more  versatile  genius  than 
Pere  de  la  Croix,  to  whom  a  monument 
was  erected  a  few  weeks  ago  at  Poitiers, 
France.  He  was  successively  painter, 
musician,  archaeologist,  designer,  and 
architect.  Born  of  well-to-do  parents,  he 
had  a  happy  childhood;  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  when  a  life  of  ease  and 
pleasure  lay  before  him,  he  renounced  his 
patrimony  and,  what  was  dearer,  his 
pursuit  of  art,  to  place  himself  under  the 
rule  of  St.  Ignatius.  Encouraged  to  develop 
his  talent  with  the  brush,  he  threw  himself 
ardently  into  the  task  of  religious  paint- 
ing. After  a  certain  time,  in  spite  of 
his  success  as  a  painter,  Pere  de  la  Croix 
found  the  cultivation  of  music  more  suited 
to  his  temperament,  and  obtained  per- 
mission from  his  superiors  to  direct  choirs 
and  orchestras  at  the  colleges  of  Metz 
and  Poitiers.  Here  he  created  a  sensation 
and  brought  audiences  from  far  and  wide; 
but  music  was  not  to  be  his  life  work. 
Henceforth  he  labored  in  whatever  groove 
was  suggested  to  him,  until  the  age  of 
fifty,  when  he  at  last  discovered  that  he 
was  born  to  be  an  archaeologist. 

*    * 

He  prospected  and  delved  untiringly 
till  he  had  unearthed  almost  the  entire 
town  of  Sanxay,  near  Melusine.  He  gave 
not  only  direction  but  personal  assist- 
ance to  the  workers,  who  gradually  laid 
bare  temples,  houses,  and  statues  buried 
for  over  sixteen  centuries.  Through  in- 
scriptions on  faded  frescoes,  and  aided 
by  loQal  tradition,  he  also  discovered  th^ 
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site  of  a  burial-ground  containing  the 
mortal  remains  of  seventy-two  martyrs 
of  the  early  Church,  and  set  about  erecting 
a  monument  to  their  memory.  Violent 
discussions  then  arose;  for  a  priest,  even 
though  a  distinguished  savant,  is  always 
suspected  of  putting  his  learning  at  the 
service  of  his  religion.  The  Sorbonne 
»  refused  to  believe  in  the  authenticity  of 
the  relics,  and  put  aside  as  untrustworthy 
the  plea  of  Pere  de  la  Croix  for  their 
recogniticm  as  national  mementos. 

The  earnest  priest  was  eventually 
successful;  and,  later,  was  even  offered 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  besides 
being  commissioned  to  direct  the  exca- 
vations at  Barthouville.  When  perse- 
cution drove  his  brethren  from  Poitiers, 
Pere  de  la  Croix  was  allowed  to  remain. 
He  built  himself  a  wooden  shed,  where 
he  lived  an  eccentric  life  up  to  his  edifying 
death,  and  where  he  is  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  the  poor  he  befriended,  as  well 
as  honored  by  the  science  he  ad\'anced. 


That  a  new  sense  of  religious  need  is 
everywhere  making  itself  felt  throughout 
the  French  national  life  is  the  conviction 
of  Canon  Lilley,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  English  Church.  In  a  paper  contrib- 
uted to  the  Contemporary,  he  says:  "The 
religious  future  of  France  is  bound  up 
with  Catholicism.  That  is  the  conclusion 
to  which  everyone  will  be  forced  who 
recognizes  what  is  in  any  case  true,  that 
France  is  still  profoundly  Christian.  .  .  . 
The  Frenchman  continues  to  think  of 
the  Church  in  the  Mediaeval  fashion,  as 
•  the  religious  aspect  of  organized  human 
existence.  For  him  the  Church  ought  to 
be  at  the  centre  of  actual  contemporary 
life,  interpreting  under  an  eternal  aspect 
its  various  changing  moods.  .  .  .  We  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  what  we  call 
*  church-going'  as  the  test  of  our  real 
connection  with  our  particular  religious 
communion.  If  an  Englishman  gives  up 
Agoing  to  church,'  he  is  supposed  thereby 
to  be  more  or  less  definitely  abandoning 
|;iis  religious  counection  with  t^^t  qhurch. 


But  the  Frenchman  can  still  feel  himself 
at  one  with  the  Church  if  he  has  sought 
its  ministrations  at  the  great  critical 
moments  of  life.  .  .  .  The  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter  seems  to  be  this:  the 
French  mind  even  at  its  freest  has  not 
consciously  abjured  Catholicism." 

The  "Frenchman  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand, and  is  not  to  be  judged  like  other 
men.  He  may  be  thinking  most  seriously 
of  religion  when  he  manifests  least  con- 
cern about  it,  and  is  often  on  the  point 
of  returning  to  the  practices  of  his  faith 
when  his  disregard  of  them  seems  utterly 
reckless. 


vSome  deeply  interesting  and  edifying 
reminiscences  of  the  late  Judge  Robinson, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  converts 
to  the  Church  in  this  country,  are  con- 
tributed to  the  Missionary  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  Elliott,  C.  S.  P.  The  Judge  was 
a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  at  the  time  of  his  conversion, 
which  took  place  during  a  mission  given 
by  four  Paulist  Fathers,  all  converts,  at 
Carbondale,  Pa.,  in  1863.  Judge  Robinson 
was  remarkable  for  piety,  zeal,  faith,  etc.; 
but  his  most  conspicuous  virtue  was 
humility.  "  I  never  knew  any  one  who 
seemed  less  conscious  of  amounting  to 
anything,"  says  P'ather  Elliott;  and 
further: 

Father  Schmidt,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's, 
Washington,  told  me  that  Judge  Robinson's 
ideas  of  pastoral  rights  and  prerogatives  were 
high.  He  looked  on  it  as  something  of  an 
obligation  to  attend  his  parish  church.  He 
always  heard  his  Sunday  Mass  in  St.  Joseph's 
(High  Mass  invariably),  had  a  prominent  pew, 
and  made  his  pastor  his  regular  father  con- 
fessor. The  latter  told  me  that  on  one  occasion, 
several  years  ago,  after  the  Judge  had  got 
through  with  his  confession  and  received  abso- 
lution, and  Father  Schmidt  was  about  to  turn 
to  another  penitent,  he  heard  sobbing.  Looking 
toward  the  Judge,  he  saw  him  bent  down  low 
and  fairly  shaken  to  pieces  with  weeping. 
"Why,  what's  the  matter?"  said  Father 
Schmidt.  The  Judge  answered:  "O  Father,  I 
couldn't  help  weeping,  but  it  is  for  joy!  This 
is  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  my  reception 
intQ  th^  Church," 
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Notable  New  Books. 


Old-Time    Makers    of   Medicine.     By    James    J. 

Walsh,    K.  C.  St.  G.,    M.  D.,    etc.      Fordham 

University  Press. 

The  material  for  this  handsome  octavo  of 
450  pages  has  already  been  utilized  by  the 
author  in  lectures  to  his  medical  students  at 
Fordham,  in  articles  for  the  Catholic  Ency- 
clopedia, and  in  addresses  to  medical  societies; 
but  it  was  well  worth  while  to  publish  it  in  the 
orderly  sequence  of  the  present  volume.  Intrin- 
sically, the  book  is  merely  another  variation 
of  Dr.  Walsh's  favorite  and  most  interesting 
theme,  "How  Old  the  New!"  As  with  archi- 
tecture, art,  literature,  philosophy,  and  edu- 
cation, so  with  medicine:  very  little  under  the 
sun  is  novel.     Says  the  author: 

We  have  simply  been  ignorant  of  the  story  of  Medieval 
science.  It  was  especially  great  where  often  thought 
weakest — in  its  applications.  Mathematics,  engineering, 
architecture,  logic,  and  the  medical  sciences  made  magnifi- 
cent achievements.  Great  surgeons  developed  their  art 
until  they  were  performing  practically  all  even  of  our 
most  modern  operations.  They  discovered  anaesthetics,  and 
boasted  of  getting  union  by  first  intention  with  their  anti- 
septics. They  filled  teeth  with  gold  and  various  metals 
and  otherwise  anticipated  our  modern  dentistry.  Their 
medical  education  had  higher  standards  than  ours,  and 
their  pure  drug  laws  were  more  stringent.  Leprosy  was 
probably  as  common  as  tuberculosis  is  now,  yet  they 
eradicated  it  by  sanitary  regulations.  Their  hospitals 
were  complete  in  every  way,  and  we  can  not  but  admire — 
and  imitate  them. 

While  appealing  especially  to  the  medical 
fraternity,  the  volume  possesses  much  that  will 
interest  the  general  reader — who,  by  the  way, 
would  probably  be  far  better  satisfied  had  the 
publishers  spared  him  the  drudgery  of  cutting 
the  leaves.  We  commend  to  American  pub- 
lishing companies  generally  this  comment  from 
the  W estminsier  Gazette:  "  In  this  country  and 
Germany,  the  practice  of  publishing  books  and 
magazines  with  uncut  leaves  has  largely  fallen 
into    disuse." 

Idola  Fori:  Being  an  Examination  of  Seven 
Questions  of  the  Day.  By  WilHam  Samuel 
Lilly.     Chapman  &  Hall,  Ld.;     B.  Herder. 

Availing  himself  of  a  privilege  the  exercise 
of  which  is  perhaps  more  congruous  in  a  writer 
who  has  reached  the  quasl-limit  ascribed  by 
Scripture  to  human  life  than  it  would  be  in 
an  author  of  fewer  years,  Mr.  Lilly  prefaces 
this  work  with  a  letter  to  William  Leonard 
Courtney,  editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  in 
which  periodical  some  portions  of  the  book's 
contents  first  appeared.  In  the  course  of  the 
letter  the  veteran  Catholic  publicist  says: 
"Writing  not  for  professed  students,  but  for 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  tnen  of  the  world--- 


the  two  adjectives  are  not  synonymous, — I 
have  endeavored  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
technical  expressions  and  academical  dialec- 
tics." It  is  proper  to  say  that  in  all  probability 
the  adjectives,  as  applied  to  the  readers  of 
thesg  idea-packed  pages,  will  be  synonymous 
for  at  least  the  period  of  the  reading's  dura- 
tion, —  that  the  intelligent  man  of  the  world 
who  peruses  any  one  of  the  seven  chapters  of 
the  volume  will  for  the  time  being  perforce  be 
thoughtful.  The  author's  controversial  style 
has  been  characterized  as  "trenchant  without 
being  truculent,"  and  as  "peremptory";  and 
most  readers  of  the  present  volume  will  be 
inclined  to  admit  that  the  epithets  are  justified. 

The  questions  of  the  day  discussed  in  this 
substantial  octavo  of  some  three  hundred  pages 
are:  The  Question  of  Popular  Government, 
The  Social  Question,  The  Question  of  Parental 
Right,  the  Irish  Question,  The  Indian  Ques- 
tion, The  Question  of  Cheapness,  and  The 
Criminal  Question.  Obviously,  some  of  the 
chapters  possess  for  American  readers  an 
interest  rather  academic  than  practical;  but 
none  of  them  will  be  found  uninteresting,  or 
possessed  of  that  damning  quality,  heaviness. 
Perhaps  as  illuminating  a  process  as  can  be 
found  for  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  trend  of 
the  whole  book  is  to  cite  a  brief  passage  from 
its  introductory  paper,  "Apologia  pro  hoc 
Libro":  "I  claim  for  the  moral  law,  as  an  ideal 
order  of  right  ruling  throughout  all  worlds, 
that  it  should  dominate  the  whole  field  of 
human  action,  —  that  to  it  should  be  the 
ultimate  appeal  in  all  causes.  .  .  .  The  primary 
fact  about  man  is  that  he  is  under  that  law. 
And  this  is  the  primary  fact,  too,  about  com- 
munities of  men.  Human  society  rests  upon 
an  ethical  basis.  The  State  is,  in  Hegel's 
admirable  phrase,  'Reason  manifesting  itself 
as  Right';  and  its  highest  function  is  to  rec- 
ognize, sanction,  and  enforce,  for  the  members 
of  the  commonwealth,  that  system  of  correlative 
rights  and  duties  which  Reason  itself  reveals." 

This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
whole  book  is  written,  and  it  is  eminently 
apparent  in  the  chapter  on  "The  Criminal 
Question."  Mr.  Lilly  dissents  toto  ccelo  from  the 
opinion  now  so  common,  that  crime  is  the  mis- 
fortune, not  the  fault,  of  the  criminal;  that 
punishment  is  not  what  Milton  called  it, 
"law's  awful  minister,"  but  "merely  an 
educative  process  designed  to  lead  the  criminal, 
by  calculations  of  self-interest,  to  cease  from 
conduct  generally  destructive  of  agreeable 
feeling," — an  opinion  in  which  the  idea  of 
justice,  in  any  intelligible  sense  of  the  word, 
disappears  altogether,  "the  tribunals  which 
are  supposed  to  adtE\inister  it  being  regarded 
^S   preventive   checks,  on  abnormality.*'     As   a 
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thoroughly  refreshing  change  from  current  talk 
and  preachments,  and  editorials  in  which  senti- 
mentality usurps  the  role  of  sentiment,  and 
mercy  instead  of  merely  tempering  justice  is 
asked  to  replace  that  quality  altogether,  we 
commend  this  final  chapter  in  the  criminal 
question  to  the  man  on  the  street  as  well  as  the 
student  in  his  closet. 

It  should  be  added  that,  typographically, 
the  book  is  excellent;  and  that,  in  addition  to 
an  index  and  table  of  contents,  it  contains  an 
admirable  summary  of  each  chapter.  A  work 
which  few  educated  Catholics  can  well  afford 
to  be  without. 

Benedictine   Pioneers    in    Australia.     By   Henry 

Norbert     Birt,   O.  S.  B.      In     Two     Volumes. 

Herbert  &   Daniel;    B.   Herder. 

The  main  purpose  of  these  handsome  octavo 
volumes,  aggregating  more  than  a  thousand 
pages,  is  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  great  work 
done  by  a  band  of  missionaries,  almost  all 
of  whom  went  forth  from  Downside  Abbey, 
England.  The  justification  for  publishing  the 
volumes — -if,  indeed,  so  interesting  a  narrative 
needs  any  special  justification — will  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  vastness  of  the  subject 
treated  in  the  late  Cardinal  Moran's  monu- 
mental "History  of  the  Church  in  Australasia" 
precluded  the  detailed  account  of  many  mis- 
sionary activities  which  the  spiritual  heirs  of 
the  missioners  deem   worthy  of  record. 

As  illustrating  the  normal  planting,  devel- 
opment, and  growth  of  Catholicity  in  all  new 
countries,  we  quote  from  Father  Birt's  preface: 

The  real  and  true  dergy  of  the  Church  are  her  secular 
priests  :  to  them  is  committed  primarily  the  charge  of 
the  flock  of  Christ,  under  the  bishops.  They  alone  are  the 
official  staff  of  the  Church's  laborers  in  God's  vineyard. 
The  "  regular "  clergy  are  an  addition  to  the  Church's 
forces, — the  auxiliaries  superadded  to  the  ordinary  army: 
not  necessary,  but  furnishing  an  accession  of  strength. 
The  monks — first  in  order  of  time, — then  the  friars,  fol- 
lowed by  the  regular  Congregations  of  modern  times,  have, 
as  they  successively  appeared,  been  meant  primarily  for 
the  individual  sanctification  of  the  members  themselves 
who  constitute  these  bodies  corporate.  But  as  the  confines 
of  the  Church  expanded,  and  with  them  the  numbers  of 
the  faithful,  these  auxiliary  forces  have  gradually  been 
absorbed  into  the  active  work  of  the  Church  for  the  good 
of  mankind;  so  that  at  this  date  the  need  for  laborers 
has  brought  it  about  that  Orders  originally  wholly  con- 
templative in  their  constitution  and  scope  have,  with  the 
Church's  sanction  and  approval,  if  not  even  invitation, 
engaged  in  active  work  in  such  a  way  that,  while  not 
abandoning  the  primary  purpose  of  their  institute,  they 
have  come  to  perform  some  or  all  of  the  functions  at  first 
confined  solely  to  the  "  secular "  clergy.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  supply  of 
the  official  clergy  of  the  Church,  which  has  not  been 
enabled  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  the  faithful. 

The  insufficiency  referred  to  led,  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  to  the  placing  of  Australia 
under    the    fostering    care    of    the    Benedictines 


of  the  English  Congregation.  For  a  full  half 
century  thereafter,  the  Order  furnished  priests, 
bishops,  and  archbishops  to  the  Church  of  the 
vast  island-continent;  and  this  work  of  Father 
Birt's  gives  a  co-ordinated  narrative  of  their 
various  careers.  The  outstanding  names  in  the 
record  are  Archbishop  Folding,  Bishop  Slater, 
Bishop  Morris,  Archbishop  Ullathorne,  Very 
Rev.  Archpriest  Therry,  Archbishop  Vaughan, 
Dr.  Davis,  Father  McEnroe,  and  Abbot  Gregory. 
The  story  is  replete  with  human  interest,  and 
not  altogether  devoid  of  instances  of  human 
frailty.  It  is  excellent  in  point  of  style,  schol- 
arly in  its  use  of  original  documents,  polemical 
now  and  then,  and  eminently  readable  always. 
The  publishers  *deserve  a  word  of  praise  for 
the  generally  admirable  outward  form  they 
have  given  o  the  narrative  —  and  a  word  of 
censure  for  leaving  to  the  reader  the  drudgery 
of  cutting  the  pages. 

The  "Summa  Theologica"  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Part  I.  Literally  Translated  by  Fathers  of 
the  English  Dominican  Province.  First 
Number  (22  I— XXVI).  R.  &  T.  Washbourne; 
Benziger  Brothers. 

The  appearance  in  English  of  this  first  volume 
of  an  epoch-making  work,  the  culminating 
triumph  of  that  thirteenth-century  genius  whom 
Leo  XIII.  styled  the  "master  and  prince"  of 
Scholastic  Doctors,  "towering  far  above  all 
others,"  is  a  literary  and  religious  event  in 
which  Catholics  of  the  English-speaking  world 
may  well  feel  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and 
a  favor  and  blessing  for  which  it  is  congruous 
to  show  appreciative  gratitude.  If  it  be  true 
that  "theology  is  a  science  which  pours  the 
light  of  principles  on  conduct  and  belief; 
making  conduct  more  consistent,  less  exposed 
to  panic,  fanaticism  and  superstition;  making 
belief  more  intelligent;  making  the  same  also 
more  intelligible  to  outsiders,  objectors,  and 
worshippers  of  intellectual  excellence," — then 
the  possession  in  our  own  vernacular  of  the 
multifarious  luminous  expositions  of  that 
master-scientist,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  is  assur- 
edly a  boon  for  which  to  be  thankful. 

To  many  of  the  clergy,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
laity  as  well,  the  "Summa,"  in  its  original 
Latin,  is  of  course  no  new  acquaintance,  but 
an  old  and  oft-consulted  friend.  To  such  readers 
as  these,  this  first  number  of  the  English  Domin- 
ican Fathers'  work  will  present  more  novelty 
than  will  any  future  instalment,  since  the 
eighty-six  pages  preliminary  to  the  translation 
of  the  "Summa"  proper  naturally  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  work  as  a  whole.  And  it  is 
an  introduction  well  worth  reading  with  con- 
centrated attention.  After  the  simple  dedica- 
tion,    "Mariae    Immaculatse,    Sedi    Sapientiae," 
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we  have  the  English  rendering  of  Pope  Leo 
XIII. 's  encyclical  letter  on  "The  Restoration 
of  Christian  Philosophy,  according  to  the  Mind 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Angelic  Doctor." 
Then  follow  an  account  of  the  Leonine  Edition 
of  the  great  Dominican  theologian,  and  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  saint. 
Next  we  have  an  exposition  and  concomitant 
vindication  of  Scholastic  Philosophy,  treated 
under  three  heads:  Intellectual  {Verbum 
Mentis),  Ethical  {Verbum  Cordis),  and  Histor- 
ical {Verbum  Vocis).  After  a  four-page  trans- 
lation of  St.  Thomas'  own  explanation  of  the 
difference  betw.een  the  Divine  Word  and  the 
human  word,  we  are  treated  to  a  lucid  discus- 
sion of  the  method  of  St.  Thflmas;  a  particular 
description  of  the  "Summa  Theologica,"  char- 
acterized as  "the  last  and  greatest"  of  St. 
Thomas'  works;  and,  finally,  to  an  account  of 
the  present  translation. 

A  literal  and  clear  rendering  of  the  text  is 
announced  as  the  principle  on  which  the 
translation  is  based;  and  the  reader  need  only 
compare  a  page  or  two  of  the  Latin  text  with 
this  English  version  to  see  that  the  principle 
has  been  consistently  and  felicitously  carried 
out.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  such 
a  task  —  the  putting  into  idiomatic  English 
of  so  highly  specialized  a  vocabulary  as  the 
nature  of  the  "Summa"  made  imperative, — 
one  is  no  less  surprised  than  gratified  to  find 
how  smoothly  the  translation  reads,  and  how 
comparatively  rare  are  the  new-coined  or  un- 
familiar words  and  expressions. 

Typographically,  the  book  is  a  not  unwieldy 
octavo  of  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
adequately  bound,  and  opening  easily.  Number 
two  and  three  —  the  former  containing  Ques- 
tions XXVII  to  LXXIV;  and  the  latter. 
Questions  LXXV  to  CXIX  —  will  complete 
Part  I  of  the  monumental  work  of  the  Angel 
of  the  Schools. 

Life  and    Letters  of  John   Lingard.     1771-1851. 

By  Martin  Haile  and  Edwin  Bdnney.   Herbert 

&   Daniel:    B.   Herder. 

Given  any  desire  on  the  part  of  Catholics 
to  know  something  about  the  personaHty  and 
activities  of  their  most  worthy  and  most  famous 
writers,  this  biography  should  prove  a  welcome 
addition  to  all  Catholic  libraries.  We  suppose 
that,  during  the  past  six  or  seven  decades, 
the  average  Catholic  American  has  heard  and 
known  more  about  Lingard's  History  of  Eng- 
land, and  less  about  its  author,  than  has  been 
the  case  with  most  other  classic  Catholic  works 
and  the  men  who  wrote  them.  There  will, 
accordingly,  be  many  to  take  pleasure  in  read- 
ing, as  we  have  done,  this  goodly  octavo  from 
cover  to  cover.    The  reading  will  result  in  one's 


acquiring  both  an  adequate  notion  of  Lingard's 
character,  worth,  and  accomplishments,  and 
a  fairly  complete  idea  of  Catholic  England 
during  the  fourscore  years  of  the  historian's 
life.  "Lingard  and  His  Times"-  would,  indeed, 
be  a  more  accurately  descriptive  title  of  the 
book's   contents  than  is  the  one  it  bears. 

That  the  times  were  widely  different  from 
our  own  day,  so  far  as  the  external  aspect  of 
priests  is  concerned,  is  clear  from  the  volume's 
handsome  frontispiece,  representing  the  reverend 
historian  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  English 
gentleman  of  the  early  nineteenth  century, — 
high-collared  "swallow-tail"  coat,  knee-breeches, 
soft  cravat,  etc.  In  Lingard's  latter  days  he 
wrote  to  a  friend:  "I  hope  they  will  let  the 
old  man  alone  as  to  his  throat,  and  not  suffocate 
him  with  a  Roman  collar."  Another  feature  of 
his  times  was  the  prevalence  of  controversies 
among  Catholics,  —  rather  bitter  controversies 
occasionally.  And,  as  to  this  point,  the  judi- 
cious reader  will  probably  conclude  that  the 
authors  of  this  otherwise  excellent  book  have 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  both  discretion  and 
justice  in  their  apparently  studied  vilification 
of  Bishop  Milner,  author  of  "The  End  of 
Controversy." 

Born  (of  Protestant  ancestry  on  his  father's 
side)  in  1771,  John  Lingard  went  as  a  boy  of 
eleven  to  the  English  College  at  Douay,  France; 
became  a  minor  professor  in  that  institution  in 
1 791,  at  the  age  of  twenty;  and  had  to  flee 
from  France  in  1793,  when  the  Revolution  was 
at  its  height.  He  finished  his  theological  studies 
in  England  at  Crook  Hall  (subsequently  Ushaw 
College),  and  was  ordained  priest  there  in  1795. 
After  some  years  as  professor  and  vice-president- 
of  Ushaw,  he  was  appointed,  in  181 1,  pastor 
of  Hornby,  a  small  village  eight  miles  from 
Lancaster, — a  place  where  his  parochial  duties 
were  of  the  lightest,  and  where  in  consequence 
he  had  abundant  time  for  his  historical  and 
controversial  works.  At  Hornby  he  remained 
until  his  death,  forty  years  later.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  his  Protestant  friends  in  the 
village  set  up  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  their 
own  church. 

The  authors  of  this  Life  make  out  a  strong 
case  for  the  contention  that  among  the  car- 
dinals reservati  in  petto  by  Pope  Leo  XII.  in 
1826,  the  one  whom  the  Holy  Father  spoke  of 
as  "a  man  of  great  talents,  a  most  accomplished 
scholar,  whose  writings,  drawn  from  original 
sources,  had  not  only  rendered  great  service 
to  religion,  but  had  deUghted  and  astonished 
Europe,"  was  none  other  than  John  Lingard. 
Whether  or  not  the  Pope  had  the  English  his- 
torian in  mind,  no  reader  of  this  work  will  think 
his  description  inapplicable  to  the  scholarly 
pastor  of  Hornby. 


The  Birthday  of  Our  Queen. 

BY    S.    M.    R. 

^AST  night  I  knelt,  dear  Mother  mine, 

And  watched  the  evening  star. 
And  on  its  steady  rays   my  heart 

Was  borne  to  thee  afar. 
I  tried  to  think  what  heaven  is  like, 

And  how  in  courts  above 
The  angels  keep  thy  birthday  feast, 

And  how  they  ])rove  their  love. 

And  while  I  gazed  I  saw  the  stars 

In  clusters  bright  appear, 
And  swift  this  thought  came  to  my  heart: 

Each  star   is  as  a  year 
That  God  has  ])laced  in  heaven's  arch 

Since  Mary's  wondrous  birth. 
That  brought  true  light,  just  as  the  stars 

Give  joy  to   darkened  earth. 

And  then  I  tried  to  count  them  all. 

The  twinkling  stars  above, 
And  told  them  eacli  to  greet  thee.  Queen, 

And  tell  thee  of  my  love. 
Then  as  1  watched  1  saw  them  go 

As  ships  ^et   out    to  sea; 
They  swift  returned, — I  hoi)C  they  left 

My  birthday  thoughts  with  thee. 


Giulio^s  Secret. 

BY    EDMONDO    DE    AMICIS.* 

Tsjf  E  was  a  graceful  Florentine  lad  of 
r?1  twelve,  with  black  hair  and  a  white 
I  I  face, — the  eldest  son  of  a  railway 
employee,  who,  having  a  large  family  and 
but  small  pay,  lived  in  straitened  circum- 
stances. His  father  loved  him  and  was 
tolerably  kind  and  indulgent  to  him, — 
indulgent  in  everything  except  in  that 
which  referred  to  school.  On  this  point 
he  required  a  great  deal,  and  showed 
himself  severe,  because  he  desired  his  son 

*  Adapted  for  The  Ave  Maria. 


to  attain  stich  a  grade  as  wotild  enable 
him  soon  to  obtain  a  place  and  help  his 
family;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  any- 
thing quickly,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  work  a  great  deal  in  a  very  short 
time.  And  although  the  lad  studied  hard, 
his  father  was  always  exhorting  him  to 
study  more. 

His  father  was  advanced  in  years,  and 
too  much  toil  had  aged  him  before  his 
time.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  necessities  of  his  family,  in  addition 
to  the  toil  which  his  occupation  imposed 
upon  him,  he  obtained  special  work  here 
and  there  as  a  copyist,  and  passed  a  good 
part  of  the  night  at  his  writing-table. 
Lately  he  had  undertaken,  in  behalf  of 
a  house  which  published  journals  and 
books  in  parts,  to  write  upon  the  parcels 
the  names  and  addresses  of  their  sub- 
scribers; and  he  earned  three  lire  (sixty 
cents)  for  every  five  hundred  of  these 
paper  wrappers,  written  in  large  and 
regular  characters.  But  this  work  wearied 
him,  and  he  often  complained  of  it  to  his 
family  at  dinner. 

"My  eyes  are  giving  out,"  he  remarked; 
"this  night-work  is  killing  me."  One  day 
his  son  said  to  him:  "  Let  me  work  instead 
of  you,  papa.  You  know  that  I  can  write 
like  you,  and  fairly  well."  But  the  father 
answered:  "No,  my  son:  you  must  study. 
Your  school  is  a  much  more  important 
thing  than  my  wrappers.  Do  not  mention 
it  to  me  again." 

The  son  knew  that  it  was  useless  to 
insist  on  such  a  matter  with  his  father, 
and  he  did  not  persist;  but  this  is  what 
he  did.  He  knew  that  exactly  at  midnight 
his  father  stopped  writing,  and  quitted 
his  workroom  to  go  to  bed.  One  night  he 
waited  until  the  latter  was  asleep,  then 
dressed  himself  quietly,  and  stole  to  the 
workroom.  He  relighted  the  petroleum 
lamp,   seated   himself    at   a   writing-table, 
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where  lay  a  pile  of  white  wrappers  and 
the  list  of  addresses,  and  began  to  write, 
imitating  exactly  his  father's  handwriting. 
And  he  wrote  with  a  will,  gladly,  a  little 
in  fear,  and  the  wrappers  piled  up;  and 
from  time  to  time  he  dropped  the  pen 
to  rub  his  hands,  and  then  began  again 
with  increased  alacrity,  listening  and 
smiling.  He  wrote  a  hundred  and  sixty — 
one  lira!  Then  he  stopped,  placed  the  pen 
where  he  had  found  it,  extinguished  the 
light,  and  went  back  to  bed  on  tiptoe. 

At  noon  that  day  his  father  came  home 
to  dinner  in .  better  spirits  than  usual. 
He  had  perceived  nothing.  He  did  his 
copying  mechanically,  measuring  it  by 
the  hour,  and  thinking  of  something  else, 
and  only  on  the  following  day  counted 
the  wrappers  he  had  written.  He  seated 
himself  at  the  table  in  a  fine  humor,  and, 
slapping  his  son  on  the  shoulder,  said 
to  him:  "Eh,  Giulio!  Your  father  is  even 
a  better  workman  than  you  thought.  In 
two  hours  I  did  a  good  third  more  work 
than  usual  last  night.  My  hand  is  still 
nimble,  and  my  eyes  still  do  their  duty." 
And  Giulio  was  silent  but  content. 

Encouraged  by  these  good  results,  when 
night  came  and  twelve  o'clock  struck,  the 
boy  rose  once  more  and  set  to  work.  And 
this  he  did  for  several  nights.  Meantime 
his  father  noticed  nothing;  only  once,  at 
supper,  he  uttered  this  exclamation,  "It 
is  strange  how  much  oil  has  been  used  in 
this  house  lately!"  This  was  a  shock  to 
Giulio;  but  the  conversation  ceased  there, 
and  the  nocturnal,  labor  proceeded. 

Now,  by  reason  of  thus  breaking  his 
sleep  every  night,  Giulio  did  not  get 
sufficient  rest;  he  rose  in  the  morning 
fatigued,  and  when  he  was  doing  his 
school-work  in  the  evening  he  had  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  his  eyes  open.  One 
evening,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
fell  asleep  over  his  copybook. 

"Wake  up,  my  boy!"  cried  his  father, 
clapping  his  hands.    "To  work!" 

He  shook  himself  and  set  to  work  again. 
But  the  next  evening  and  on  the  days 
following   the   same   thing   occurred,    and 


worse.  He  dozed  over  his  books,  he  rose 
later  than  usual,  he  studied  his  lessons 
in  a  languid  way,  he  seemed  disgusted 
with  study.  His  father  began  to  observe 
this,  then  to  reflect  seriously,  and  at  last 
to 'reprove  him. 

"Giulio,"  he  said  to  him  one  morning, 
"what  on  earth  has  come  over  you? 
You  are  no  longer  as  you  used  to  be.  It 
is  a  grief  and  disappointment  to  me." 

But  at  dinner,  on  the  evening  of  that 
very  same  day,  his  father  said,  with  much 
cheerfulness:  "Do  you  know  that  this 
month  I  have  earned  thirty-two  lire  more 
at  addressing  those  wrappers  than  last 
month?"  And  so  saying  he  drew  from 
under  the  table  a  package  of  sweets,  which 
he  had  bought  that  he  might  celebrate 
with  his  children  this  extraordinary  profit; 
and  all  hailed  it  with  clapping  of  hands. 
Then  Giulio,  who  had  half  decided  to 
tell  his  father  all,  said:  "No!  I  will 
make  greater  efforts  to  work  during  the 
day,  but  I  shall  continue  to  work  at  night 
for  father  and  the  rest."  And  his  father 
added:  "Thirty-two  lire  more!  I  am 
satisfied.  But  that  boy  there" — pointing 
to  Giulio  —  "is  not  much  comfort  to 
me."  And  the  little  fellow  received  the 
reprimand  in  silence,  forcing  back  two 
tears  which  tried  to  flow;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  felt  a  great  pleasure  in  his 
heart. 

And  he  continued  to  work  by  main 
force,  but  fatigue  added  to  fatigue  ren- 
dered it  ever  more  difficult  for  him  to 
keep  up.  Thus  things  went  on  for  two 
months.  The  father  continued  to  reproach 
his  son,  and  to  gaze  at  him  with  eyes 
which  grew  constantly  more  wrathful. 
One  day  he  went  to  make  inquiries  of 
the  teacher,  and  the  latter  observed:  "Yes, 
he  gets  on,  because  he  is  intelligent;  but 
he  no  longer  has  the  good-will  which  he 
had  at  first.  He  is  drowsy,  he  yawns,  his 
mind  is  distracted.  He  writes  short  com- 
positions, scribbled  down  in  all  haste,  in 
bad  chirography.  Oh,  he  could  do  a  great 
deal  better  if  he  wanted  to!" 

That  evening  the  father  took  the  son 
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aside,  and  spoke  to  him  words  which  were 
graver  than  any  the  boy  had  ever  heard. 
"GiuHo,  you  see  how  I  toil,  how  I  am 
wearing  out  my  Ufe  for  the  family.  You 
do  not  second  my  efforts.  You  have  no 
heart  for  me  nor  for  your  brothers  nor  for 
your  mother!" 

"Ah,  no,  don't  say  that,  father!"  cried 
the  son,  bursting  into  tears,  and  opening 
his  mouth  to  confess  all.  But  his  father 
interrupted  him,  saying: 

"You  are  aware  of  the  condition  of  the 
family;  you  know  that  good-will  and 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  all  are  necessary. 
I  myself,  as  you  see,  have  had  to  double 
my  work.  I  counted  on  a  gift  of  a 
hundred  lire  from  the  railway  company 
this  month,  and  this  morning  I  have 
learned  that  I   shall  receive  nothing." 

At  this  information  Giulio  repressed 
the  confession  which  was  on  the  point  of 
escaping  from  his  soul,  and  repeated  reso- 
lutely to  himself:  "No,  papa,  I  shall  tell 
you  nothing;  I  shall  guard  my  secret  for 
the  sake  of  being  able  to  work  for  you.  I 
will  recompense  you  in  another  way  for 
the  sorrow  which  I  occasion  you;  I  will 
study  enough  at  school  to  win  promotion. 
The  important  point  is  to  help  you  to  earn 
our  living,  and  to  relieve  you  of  the  fatigue 
which  is  killing  you." 

And  so  he  went  on,  and  two  months 
more  passed,  of  labor  by  night  and  weak- 
ness by  day;  of  desperate  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  son,  and  of  bitter  reproaches 
on  the  part  of  the  father.  But  the  worst 
of  it  was  that  the  latter  grew  gradually 
colder  toward  the  boy,  addressed  him 
only  rarely,  as  though  he  had  been  a 
recreant  son  of  whom  there  was  nothing 
any  longer  to  be  expected,  and  almost 
avoided  meeting  his  glance.  And  Giulio 
perceived  this  and  suffered  from  it;  and 
when  his  father's  back  was  turned,  he 
threw  him  a  furtive  kiss,  stretching  forth 
his  face  with  a  sentiment  of  sad  and 
dutiful  tenderness;  and  between  sorrow 
and  fatigue  he  grew  thin  and  pale,  and  he 
was  constrained  still  further  to  neglect 
his  studies. 


But  he  understood  well  that  there  must 
be  an  end  to  it  some  day,  and  every  even- 
ing he  said  to  himself,  "  I  will  not  get  up 
to-night";  but  when  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  at  the  moment  when  he  should 
have  vigorously  reaffirmed  his  resolution, 
he  felt  remorse:  it  seemed  to  him  that  by 
remaining  in  bed  he  should  be  failing  in 
a  duty,  and  robbing  his  father  and  the 
family  of  a  lira.  And  he  rose,  thinking 
that  some  night  his  father  would  wake 
up  and  discover  him,  or  that  he  would 
discover  the  deception  by  accident  —  by 
counting  the  wrappers  twice, — and  then  all 
would  come  to  a  natural  end,  without  any 
act  of  his  will,  which  he  did  not  feel  the 
courage  to  exert.     And  thus  he  went  on. 

But  one  evening  at  supper  his  father 
said  something  which  was  decisive,  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned.  His  mother  looked 
at  him;  and,  as  it  seemed  to  her  that  he 
was  more  ill  and  weak  than  usual,  she 
said:  "Giulio,  you  are  ill."  And  then, 
turning  to  his  father,  with  anxiety: 
"Giulio  is  ill.  vSee  how  pale  he  is!  Giulio 
my  dear,  how  do  you  feel?" 

His  father  gave  a  hasty  glance  and  said: 

"  It  is  his  bad  conscience  that  produces 
his  ill  health.  He  was  not  thus  when  he 
was  a  studious  scholar  and  a  loving  son." 

"But  he  is  ill!"  exclaimed  the  mother. 

"I  don't  care  about  him  any  longer," 
replied  the  father. 

This  remark  was  like  a  stab  in  the  heart 
of  the  poor  bo}^  Ah,  he  cared  nothing  any 
more! — his  father,  who  once  trembled  at 
the  mere  sound  of  a  cough  from  him!  He 
no  longer  loved  him;  there  was  no  longer 
any  doubt;  he  was  dead  in  his  father's 
heart.  "Ah!  no,  my  father,"  said  the 
boy  to  himself,  his  heart  oppressed  with 
anguish;  "now  all  is  over  indeed.  1  can 
not  live  without  your  affection.  I  must 
have  it  all  back.  I  will  tell  you  all;  I  will 
deceive  you  no  longer!" 

Nevertheless,  he  rose  that  night  again, 
by  force  of  habit;  and  when  he  was  once 
up  he  wanted  to  go  and  see  once  more, 
for  the  last  time,  in  the  quiet  of  the  night, 
that   little   chamber   where   he   toiled   so 
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much  in  secret  with  his  heart  full  of  sat- 
isfaction and  tenderness.  And  when  he 
beheld  again  that  little  table  with  the  lamp 
lighted,  and  those  wrappers  on  which  he 
was  never  more  to  write  those  names  of 
towns  and  persons,  which  he  had  come 
to  know  by  heart,  he  was  seized  with  a 
great  sadness,  and  with  an  impetuous 
movement  he  grasped  the  pen  to  recom- 
mence his  accustomed  toil.  But  in 
reaching  out  his  hand  he  struck  a  book, 
and  it  fell.  The  blood  rushed  to  his  heart. 
What  if  his  father  had  waked!  Certainly 
he  would  not  have  discovered  him  in  the 
commission  of  a  bad  deed :  he  had  himself 
decided  to  tell  him  all.     And  yet — 

He  bent  his  ear,  with  suspended  breath. 
He  heard  no  sound.  He  laid  his  ear  to 
the  lock  of  the  door  behind  him — heard 
nothing.  The  whole  house  was  asleep. 
His  father  had  not  been  disturbed.  He 
recovered  his  composure,  and  set  himself 
again  to  his  writing,  and  wrapper  was 
piled  upon  wrapper.  He  heard  the  regular 
tread  of  the  policeman  below  in  the 
deserted  street;  then  the  rumbling  of 
a  carriage,  which  gradually  died  away; 
then,  after  an  interval,  the  rattle  of  a  file 
of  carts,  which  passed  slowly  by;  then  a 
profound  silence,  broken  from  time  to 
time  by  the  barking  of  a  dog.  And  he 
wrote  on  and  on — ^and  meanwhile  his 
father  was  behind  him.  He  had  risen  on 
hearing  the  fall  of  the  book,  and  had  re- 
mained waiting  for  a  long  time.  The  rattle 
of  the  carts  had  drowned  the  noise  of  his 
footsteps  and  the  creaking  of  the  door- 
casing;  and  he  was  there,  with  his  white 
head  bent  over  Giulio's  little  black  head; 
and  he  had  seen  the  pen  flying  over  the 
wrappers,  and  in  an  instant  he  had  divined 
all,  remembered  all,  understood  all;  and 
a  despairing  penitence,  but  at  the  same 
time  an  immense  tenderness,  had  taken 
possession  of  his  mind  and  had  held  him 
nailed  to  the  spot,  suffocating  behind  his 
child.  Suddenly  Giulio  uttered  a  piercing 
shriek:  two  arms  had  pressed  his  head 
convulsively. 

"O  papa,   papa!     Forgive  me,   forgive 


me!"  he  cried,  recognizing  his  parent  by 
his  weeping. 

"  Do  yott  forgive  me!"  replied  his  father, 
sobbing  and  covering  his  brow  with  kisses. 
*•  I  understand  all,  I  know  all.  It  is  I — 
it  is  I  who  ask  your  pardon,  my  blessed 
boy!  Come,  come  with  me!"  And  he 
carried  him  to  the  bedside  of  his  mother. 
"Ah,  mother  dear,"  he  said,  "our  son  has 
not  slept  for  three  months,  but  has  been 
toiling  for  me.  Whilst  I  scolded  and  com- 
plained, he  was  earning  our  bread]" 

The  mother  pressed  him  to  her  breast 
and  held  him  there,  without  the  power  to 
speak;  at  last  she  said:  "Go  to  sleep  at 
last,  my  child;    go  to  sleep  and  rest." 

The  father  took  him  from  her  arms, 
carried  him  to  his  room,  and  laid  him  in 
his  bed,  caressing  him  and  arranging  his 
pillows  and  coverlets. 

"Thanks,  papa!"  the  child  kept  repeat- 
ing,— "thanks!  But  go  to  bed  yourself 
now;    I  am  content.    Go  to  bed,  papa." 

But  his  father  wanted  to  see  him  fall 
asleep;  so  he  sat  down  beside  the  bed, 
took  his  hand,  and  said  to  him:  "Sleep, 
sleep,  my  little  son!"  And  Giulio,  being 
weak,  fell  into  a  slumber,  and  woke  to 
find  the  white  head  of  his  father,  fast 
asleep,  bowed  over  him,  with  his  brow 
against  his  son's  heart. 


Telling  the  Bees. 


The  custom  of  "telling  the  bees"  is 
often  referred  to  by  those  interested  in 
curious  happenings.  In  some  parts  of 
England,  it  has  always  been  the  habit  to 
inform  the  bees  whenever  there  is  a  death 
in  the  family,  particularly  when  it  is  that 
of  the  master  or  mistress.  vSome  one  raps 
upon  the  board  supporting  the  hives  and 
says:  "Mourn  with  us.  The  master  [or 
mistress]  of  the  house  is  dead."  It  is 
thought  that  if  this  duty  is  neglected,  the 
bees  will  die;  and  maliy  old  servants  are 
fond  of  telling  how  the  bees  pine  away 
when  no  one  thinks  to  give  them  the  sad 
message. 
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Seven  and  One. 


BY    LUCILE    KLING, 

X.— Connie  Tries  her  Wings. 

Friday  dawned  as  clear  and  bright  as 
if  the  weather  had  been  made  to  order. 
Connie,  kneehng  in  her  window,  reported 
joyfully  to  Tamzine: 

"The  sun's  shining  splendidly.  I'm  so 
glad  I  won't  have  to  worry  about  spoiling 
my  dress  in  a  storm." 

Up  in  the  attic,  Ned  and  Martin  hugged 
each  other  in  ecstasy. 

"  It's  not  raining,  and  Reilly's  going 
to  pitch!  Just  you  watch  what  we  do 
to  'em!" 

Tony  and  Tamzine  were  a  trifle  sober 
at  the  breakfast  table.  Everyone  knew 
the  home  team  was  in  fine  form,  almost 
certain  to  win  that  afternoon;  and  a 
real  ball  game,  from  the  grand-stand,  was 
a  treat  that  did  not  come  very  often. 
And  father  had  forbidden  them  to  leave 
the  yard  until  supper-time,  so  they  could 
not  even  console  themselves  with  a  fishing 
expedition. 

"  But,  then,  being  punished  isn't  usually 
any  fun,"  said  Tony,  trying  hard  to  take 
it   philosophically. 

"Muzzie,"  Connie  called  down  from  her 
room  at  half-past  ten,  "  I'm  going  to  take 
the  box  over  and  show  Denver  my  dress. 
I  was  telling  her  about  it  the  other 
day,  and  she's  just  crazy  to  see  it.  Do 
you  mind?" 

"Surely  not,  dear!  And  you  might 
take  her  some  of  those  cherries  your 
father  brought  home  last  night,"  answered 
Mother  Garnett.     "But  don't  stay  long." 

When  Connie  tapped  softly  at  the 
door,  Grandpa  Moggies  was  ironing  in  the 
kitchen,  the  perspiration  fairly  dripping 
from  his  face. 

"Walk  right  in!"  he  called  to  her, 
waving  his  iron  hospitably.  "The  ol' 
man's  polishing  up  the  week's  wash.  The 
little  gal's  in  her  own  room;  she  cal'lated 
she   wouldn't   come   down    to-day.     How 


does  my  kitchen  strike  ye.  Miss  Connie?" 

"It  looks  lovely!"  Connie  returned 
enthusiastically.  "You've  got  it  all  fixed 
up,   haven't  you?" 

Indeed,  somebody  had  been  very  hard 
at  work.  The  asthmatic  old  stove  was  still 
propped  up  with  bricks,  in  a  fashion  that 
looked  decidedly  insecure  to  Connie;  but 
there  were  three  new  shelves  all  neatly 
curtained  above  the  table,  with  a  row  of 
hooks  beneath;  there  were  cheese-cloth 
curtains  at  the  windows,  and  a  fresh 
strip  of  oilcloth  and  a  wire  soap-dish  at 
the  sink. 

Grandpa  Moggies  beamed  as  he  wiped 
his  crimson  face. 

"  Denver  hankered  so  to  get  it  spruced 
up  after  she'd  seen  your  maw's,  that  she 
jes'  wouldn't  let  me  alone.  She's  got  her 
room  all  set  out  with  gimcracks,  too." 

"Connie,  come  on  up!"  called  Denver's 
eager   voice    from    above. 

And  Connie  scrambled  up  the  narrow 
stair  that  led  to  the  loft  chamber.  vShe 
found  Denver  cuddled  in  a  big  rocking- 
chair  beside  the  window,  her  bandaged 
ankle  resting  on  a  pile  of  pillows,  doll 
and  workbasket  beside  her. 

"Have  a  chair!"  said  she.  "I'm  sewing 
lor  Veronica  now.  I've  been  sewing  for 
myself.  See — I  made  my  curtains!  Ain't 
they  fine?  Oh,  you  did  bring  your  dress! 
Do  let  me  see  it!" 

Denver's  admiiration  was  all  Connie 
could  have  wished,  when  the  dainty  frock 
had  been  lifted  out  of  its  tissue-paper 
wrappings.  She  smoothed  out  the  soft 
folds  with  reverent  fingers,  and  laid  her 
cheek  against  the  satin  ribbons  with  a 
little  caressing  touch. 

"And  long  gloves!  Why,  you're  jes' 
all  grown  up,  Connie!  And  the  boys  gave 
them  to  you?  Did  Tam  have  a  new 
dress,  too?" 

"No,"  Connie  answered,  folding  up 
her  "pretties."  "Tony  and  Tam  can't  go. 
They  got  into  mischief  yesterday,  and 
dad's  punishing  them." 

"Isn't  that  too  bad!  Could  they  come 
over  here  this  afternoon,  then?    Gran'paw 
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has    to   go   away   out   south,  and    I'll   be 
all  alone." 

"They  might  come  about  half-past 
five.  I  heard  dad  say  they  could  go  for 
a  walk  then.  I'll  tell  them  about  it," 
Connie  promised  as  she  took  her  leave. 
Certainly  the  only  cloud  on  the  after- 
noon's pleasure  was  leaving  Tony  and 
Tam  behind,  their  noses  flattened  wist- 
fully against  the  window.  Connie,  in  all 
her  pink  flufiiness,  looked  as  sweet  as 
a  wild  rose,  her  brown  eyes  shining  like 
twin  stars,  and  her  hair  in  two  long  curls 
down  her  back,  instead  of  the  usual 
braids.  Aunt  Serena  came  down  at  the 
last  moment  with  a  little  pearl-set  cross 
for  her  to  wear  at  her  throat,  and  insisted 
on  putting  it  in  place  herself,  and  kissing 
the  little  lady  rather  tremulously.  It  was 
the  last  drop  to  fill  Connie's  cup  of  joy; 
for  she  hadn't  any  trinkets  of  her  own, 
and  other  girls'  rings  and  pins  had  cost 
her  much  .secret  grieving. 

Martin  had  borrowed  Chris'  silver 
cuff-links;  Ned  was  resplendent  in  a  new 
blue  and  white  tie;  and  each  of  them  had 
brushed  his  hair  until  it  shone.  Their  dark 
blue  serge  suits  and  crisp  shirt  waists 
looked  as  good  as  new,  and  Mother  Garnett 
w^as  proud  of  her  boys  when  she  kissed 
them  good-bye. 

The  Foresters'  beautiful  home  was  in 
the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  city. 
Its  broad  piazzas  looked  out  on  a  delight- 
ful sweep  of  lawn  and  garden,  and  across 
an  aristocratic  park  that  was  a  favorite 
resort  for  the  riding  clubs  on  a  fine  morning. 
Olivia  and  Allen,  aged  fifteen  and  twelve, 
went  to  select  private  schools,  where  they 
associated  with  the  children  of  the  "best 
set,"  and  always  spent  part  of  the  year 
in  travel.  If  Mrs.  Forester  had  not  been 
the  sensible  woman  she  was,  the  two 
must  certainly  have  developed  into  con- 
ceited little  snobs.  But,  thanks  to  her 
careful  training,  they  were  attractive 
young  people,  not  too  conscious  that 
they  had  more  than  others,  and  thor- 
oughly enjoying  the  privileges  their  money 
gave  them. 


The  lawn  was  sparkling  with  girls  and 
boys  this  afternoon.  Pink,  blue,  lavender, 
and  corn-colored  dresses  flitted  in  and 
out;  laughter  and  chatter  were  every- 
where. Mrs.  Forester  and  her  sister,  who 
were  to  chaperon  them,  drifted  about  from 
group  to  group,  introducing  those  who 
did  not  know  one  another,  finding  company 
for  the  shy,  backward  ones,  and  welcoming 
them  all. 

Allen  and  Olivia  came  flying  down  the 
walk  to  meet  the  Garnett  children, — 
Olivia  very  picturesque  in  the  elegant 
simplicity  of  hand-embroidered  muslin 
and   a  wide-brimmed   black  hat. 

"O  Connie,  you  dear  thing!"  she  cried. 
"How  sweet  you  look!  It's  been  so  long 
since  I've  seen  you,  I've  just  loads  to 
tell  you!  Come  meet  Sue  Masters  and  her 
brother.    I  know  you'll  like  them." 

"Wasn't  it  great  of  mother  to  take  us 
to  the  game!"  Allen  exclaimed.  "Olive 
kind  of  wanted  a  dance  at  first;  but 
when  mother  thought  of  this,  she  jumped 
at  it." 

"I'm  so  sorry  Tony  and  Tamzine 
couldn't  come!"  said  Mrs.  Forester  as 
she  greeted  them.  "We've  all  read  Tony's 
prize  story.  You'll  have  a  writer  in  the 
family  yet,  if  you  aren't  careful,  Connie. 
He  certainly  shows  a  great  deal  of  talent." 

"He's  going  to  be  a  newspaper  man," 
volunteered  Ned, — "war  correspondent,  or 
something  like  that,  where  there's  lots 
of   excitement." 

"Helen  Aresdale  has  just  come,  Olive. 
Isn't  it  time  to  start?" 

While  Mrs.  Forester  spoke  four  great 
touring  cars  pulled  up  in  front  of  the 
house,  —  splendid,  bottle-green  fellows, 
whose  powerful  engines  filled  the  air  with 
their  throbbing.  The  children  piled  hilari- 
ously into  them,  with  a  deal  of  friendly 
squabbling  as  to  who  should  sit  next  to 
this  or  that  one,  and  much  calling  back 
and  forth. 

Connie  leaned  back  luxuriously  beside 
Olivia,  and  put  on  her  finest  fine  lady 
air,  as  if  she  never  went  abroad  in  any- 
thing else.    She  smoothed  her  gloves  and 
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patted  her  hair,  conscious  she  was  looking 
her  prettiest,  and  that  the  dark  green 
cushions  of  the  car  set  off  her  dress  to 
the  best  possible  advantage. 

Olivia  slipped  an  arm  around  her 
affectionately. 

"How  do  you  like  your  new  house?" 
she  asked.  "We  meant  to  get  out  there 
and  see  you,  but  it's  such  a  dreadful 
distance!    What  color  is  your  room  in?" 

"  I  have  to  room  with  Tarn  and  Rosalie 
now,"  Connie  answered,  thinking  with  an 
inward  shudder  of  how  shabby  the  place 
would  look  to  Olivia's  eyes,  and  mentally 
comparing  that  hideous  wall-paper  with 
the  Foresters'  exquisite  home.  "You 
know  my  mother's  Aunt  Serena  is  staying 
w4th  us." 

"Are  you  going  away  to  school  this 
fall?"  Sue  Masters  leaned  across  from  the 
other  side  to  ask  the  question.  "Helen 
Aresdale  and  Mary  Van  Alstyne  are  both 
going.     I  thought  you  were  in  their  set." 

"No."  Connie  shook  her  head,  resolving 
that  she  wouldn't  give  up  to  the  ugly 
little  feeling  creeping  into  her  heart. 
"Muzzle's  going  to  teach  me  house- 
keeping this  year.  She  says  every  girl 
should  know  how  to  take  care  of  a  house, 
whether  she  has  servants  or  not." 

"That  would  be  nice,  but  I  should  think 
you'd  rather  go  with  your  set.  A  crowd 
can  always  have  such  fun  at  boarding- 
school."  And  Sue  and  Olivia  looked  at 
Connie  a  little  curiously. 

Connie  put  her  chin  in  the  air.  Not 
for  worlds  would  she  admit  that  she 
preferred  boarding-school,  too. 

"Oh,  school  is  fun!"  said  she,  care- 
lessly. "  But  muzzie  is  so  lovely  I'm  glad 
to  have  a  year  at  home  with  her." 

Ned  and  Martin  meantime  were  having 
no  such  troubles.  They  frankly  acknowl- 
edged this  was  their  first  experience 
in  an  automobile;  they  brimmed  with 
questions  about'the  machinery,  and  fairly 
ached  to  get  their  hands  on  the  steering 
wheel.  All  the  other  boys  were  green 
with  envy  ,as  they  listened  to  Ned's 
lively  account   of  his  chickens;     and   the 


plans  for  the  Garnett  Republic,  as  described 
by  Martin,  made  the  most  exciting 
schooldays  seem  tame  and  uninteresting. 

There  was  a  shout,  and  a  rush  and 
scramble  for  seats  next  the  railing,  when 
they  entered  the  boxes  reserved  for  them; 
and  Connie  herself  forgot  everything  else 
when  the  game  began.  The  boys  cheered 
themselves  hoarse  over  Reilly's  pitching, 
and  the  girls  clapped  till  their  hands 
smarted  as  the  home  team  slowly  piled 
up  its  winning  score.  The  band,  just  across 
from  them,  filled  the  air  with  the  strains 
of  the  latest  popular  song;  there  were 
popcorn  and  bonbons,  and  bottle  after 
bottle  of  soda  to  drink  daintity  through 
a  straw;  altogether,  it  was  a  perfect 
afternoon.  And  the  boys  and  girls  who 
took  their  places  in  the  four  green  touring 
cars  when  it  was  over  were  surely  the 
happiest   in   all   that   throng. 

"  I  do  wish  Tony  and  Tam^  could  have 
been  here!"  said  Connie,  "they'd  have 
loved  every  minute  of  it." 

A  score  of  little  tables  dotted  the 
Forester  lawn  when  they  reached  home 
once  more,  with  snowy  linen  and  vases  of 
pink  sweet-peas  that  made  a  delightful 
picture.  Two  white-capped  maids  flitted 
back  and  forth  between  house  and  garden, 
their  silver  trays  giving  it  the  final  touch 
of  luxury,   in  Connie's  opinion. 

"You're  to  sit  at  our  table,  honey! 
Now  mind.  Don't  let  any  one  else  carry 
you  off!"  whispered  Olivia,  as  they  climbed 
out  of  the  car. 

This  was  certainly  flattering,  and 
brought  a  fresh  sparkle  to  Connie's  eyes. 
She  could  not  help  a  tiny  sigh  of  content- 
ment as  she  settled  herself  at  the  table 
and  fastened  her  sweet -peas  into  her 
belt.  It  was  so  nice  to  have  things  just 
as  you  wanted,  and  a  beautiful  house, 
and  touring  cars,  and  servants  to  wait 
on  you,  even  if  it  were  only  for  one  after- 
noon. For  Connie  dearly  loved  the  ease 
and  comfort  that  money  brings,  and  she 
was  still  too  young  to  realize  that  wealth 
alone  can  not  make  happiness. 

Mrs.  Forester  had  intended  that  luncheon 
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to  be  substantial  as  well  as  dainty;  for 
she  knew  the  young  people  would  all  be 
hungry  after  the  game.  So  there  was 
cream  soup  and  little  salted  crackers, 
then  a  plentiful  helping  of  salad,  and 
sandwiches  tied  with  pink  satin  bows, 
before  the  ice-cream  and  cake.  The  girls 
were  deep  in  the  discussion  of  the  autumn 
frolics  when  the  salad  appeared. 

"And  mother  says  I  may  have  a  chiffon 
for  the  dance,"  vSue  announced.  "I  can't 
make  up  my  mind  whether  to  get  blue 
or  lavender.  Blue's  my  color,  but  it's 
so   common  now!" 

"Connie,  you  dance,  don't  you?  Will 
yDur  mother  let  you  come  if  we  send  you 
an  invitation?"  asked  Craig  Masters. 

And  Connie  had  tasted  her  salad  before 
she  realized  it  was  chicken — and  this  was 
Friday. 

"Isn't  that  salad  delicious!"  said  Sue. 
"I'm  disgracefully  hungry, — aren't  you, 
Connie?" 

Connie  sat  with  her  fork  poised,  nibbling 
a  sandwich.  "Don't  touch  it!"  said 
conscience.  "It  would  be  wrong.  You 
didn't  realize  what  it  was  at  first,  so  it 
was  all  right;  but,  now  that  you  know,  it 
would  surely  be  a  sin." — "What  will  they 
think?"  argued  Connie's  pride.  "She  and 
Olivia  aren't  Catholics;  they  won't  under- 
stand. And  Olivia  may  be  hurt.  You've 
tasted  it:    you  might  as  well  go  on." 

About  her,  the  others  laughed  and 
chatted,  while  Connie  fought  the  hardest 
battle  of  her  life;  for  there  was  nothing 
she  dreaded  more  than  to  be  thought 
"  queer."  The  Foresters  were  not  Catholics, 
so  they  never  dreamed  of  her  sad  dilemma. 
Indeed,  if  it  had  occurred  to  Mrs.  Forester 
she  would  not  for  all  the  world  have 
offered  Connie  and  her  brothers  meat 
that  day. 

"  What's  the  matter?  Don't  you  like  it, 
Connie?"  inquired  Craig,  noticing  suddenly 
that  his  companion  seemed  to  have  lost 
her  appetite. 

"  No-o-yes,  I  mean.  It's  very  nice,  but 
I  guess  I'm  not  hungry." 


"Why,  Connie  Garnett!  I  thought  you 
just  loved  chicken  salad!  I  planned  it 
specially  for  you,  when  mother  asked  me 
what  we  should  have  for  the  supper." 

Connie  picked  up  her  fork  in  desperation. 
If  il  hurt  Olive's  feelings  like  that,  it 
could  not  be  a  very  big  sin  to  eat  it.  It 
was  not  charitable  to  hurt  your  neighbor's 
feelings. 

But  at  that  instant  there  was  a  little 
hush  at  the  next  table,  and  then  Ned's 
voice  broke  the  silence,  saying  sturdily: 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Forester,  it  looks  awf'ly 
good;  but,  you  see,  this  is  Friday,  and 
Martin  and  I  don't  ever  eat  meat  on 
Friday.    We're  Catholics,  you  know." 

His  sister  caught  her  breath,  and  put 
the  fork  back  in  its  place. 

"  Please  may  I  have  another  sandwich, 
Olive?"  said  she.  "They're  too  good  for 
anything!  It  was  lovely  of  you  to  plan 
the  salad  for  me,  but  I  can't  eat  chicken 
to-day." 

"I  should  think  you  might!  Just  this 
once  wouldn't  hurt!  You  won't  have  any 
supper,  Connie!"  And  Olivia  flushed  in 
annoyance. 

"Yes,  I  will,  too!  Your  cook  makes  the 
best  sandwiches!  I  shan't  miss  my  salad 
at  all,"  replied  poor  Connie,  grown 
more  crimson  than  ever  under  their 
curious  glances. 

Of  course  Sue  Masters  thought  it  bad 
manners;  how  could  she  know  differently? 
And  Olivia  really  looked  hurt.  Connie 
felt  the  tears  very  near  her  own  eyes. 

She  was  glad  when  the  ice-cream  was 
served,  in  the  shape  of  tiny  ball-players 
in  the  red  and  white  of  the  home  team's 
uniform;  for  the  girls'  rapturous  super-' 
latives  took  the  attention  away  from  her 
at  last.  And  yet  somehow,  uncomfortable 
as  she  had  been,  when  the  farewells  were 
all  said  there  was  a  very  satisfying  peace 
in  her  heart. 

"I'm  glad — glad — glad!"  she  said  to 
herself;  "though  it  was  hard  to  do,  and 
if  Ned  hadn't  been  so  brave —  But  I'm 
proud  they  all  know  I'm  a  Catholic!" 


(  To  be  continued,  ) 
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— Sir  Edward  Elgar,  who  has  already  done 
so  much  to  revive  the  taste  for  operatic  music 
in  England,  is  reported  to  be  composing  a  new 
opera. 

— "Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight"  is 
a  new  translation  from  the  Mediaeval  English, 
by  the  Rev.  Ernest  Kirtlan,  soon  to  be  issued 
by  a  London  publisher. 

— A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  "Rules 
of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  in  a  Nutshell"  will 
be  welcomed  by  teachers  and  students  of  this 
system.     Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,   publishers. 

— A  complete  English  Bible  for  the  blind 
has  just  been  published  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  It  is  in  Braille  type, 
contains  5836  pages,  and  fills  thirty-nine  volumes, 
which  occupy  a  shelf  seven  feet  long. 

— "Little  Sermons  on  the  Catechism,"  from 
the  Italian  of  Cosimo  Corsi,  Cardinal- Archbishop 
of  Pisa,  constitutes  a  complete  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  Christian  doctrine.  "Short"  or  "Brief" 
would  perhaps  be  a  better  word  than  "Little" 
in  the  title;  for,  while  their  brevity  is  notable, 
the  instructions  are  not  at  all  wanting  in  dignity, 
worth,  or  importance.  The  distinguished  author 
has  evidently  taken  to  heart  vSt.  Paul's  advice 
to  Timothy:  "Take  heed  to  thyself  and  to 
doctrine:  be  earnest  in  them."  There  is  earnest- 
ness as  well  as  solidity  and  unction  in  these 
brief  expositions  of  Catholic  truth  in  the  realms 
of  both  morals  and  dogma.  Notwithstanding 
the  multiplicity  of  sermon  books,  it  is  safe  to 
recommend  this  work  to  such  pastors  as  desire 
access  to  pithy,  meaty  discourses  on  the  common 
topics  of  the  pulpit.  In  two  volumes.  Pub- 
lished by  Joseph   F.   Wagner. 

— Catholic  readers  will  find  much  to  interest 
them  in  a  new  work  by  Prof.  Yrjo  Hirn,  "The 
Sacred  Shrine:  A  Study  of  the  Poetry  and 
Art  of  the  Catholic  Church."  (Macmillan  Co.) 
He  regards  our  holy  religion  as  a  world-theory 
which  covers,  explains,  uses  all  the  facts  of 
human  life.  Everything  is  novel  and  curious 
to  him;  but  he  acknowledges  that  the  phe- 
nomenon proved  more  fascinating,  more  rich 
and  comprehensive  than  he  expected.  His 
scheme  is  the  explication  of  the  meaning  of 
Catholic  art  as  being  in  essence  the  honoring 
or  the  decoration  of  a  shrine — first,  of  the  shrine 
or  monstrance  or  cathedral  which  encloses  the 
Host;  and,  secondly,  of  the  person  and  history 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Concluding  a  rather 
extended  review  of  Prof.  Hirn's  work,  the 
AthencBum   remarks:     "We   gladly   acknowledge 


its  merits  of  freshness  and  liveliness;  and  in 
virtue  of  these  should  expect  it  to  play  some 
considerable  part  in  that  rediscovery  of  Cathol- 
icism which  just  now  seems  everywhere  in 
progress,  and  of  which  it  seems  itself  to  be 
in   part   a  fruit." 

— The  latest  exegetical  work  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  E.  Gigot,  D.  D.,  is  a  study  called 
"Christ's  Teaching  Concerning  Divorce."  The 
subject  is  one  whose  timeliness  is  perennial, 
and  whose  importance  is  beyond  estimation. 
Tliis  book  sets  forth  clearly  and  past  all  question 
the  plain  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  divorce, 
with  its  equally  plain  Scriptural  foundation. 
All  the  texts  are  adduced  and  weighed  and 
sifted  and  analyzed,  and  compared  in  the 
parallel  readings  to  make  their  meaning  the 
more  indisputable.  In  this  connection,  the 
precise  law  and  practice  of  divorce  among  the 
Jews  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be  a  revelation 
to  many.  The  book  has  an  excellent  table  of 
contents,  three  helpful  appendices,  and  three 
indices.     Benziger    Brothers,   publishers. 

—  A  better  grasp  of  an  important  subject, 
or  a  more  telling  presentation  of  it  in  the  limits 
set,  could  not  be  had  than  leather  Graham's 
"Prosperity,  Catholic  and  Protestant."  The 
precise  meaning  of  the  intended  argument 
regarding  the  "prosperity"  of  Protestant  as 
against  Catholic  countries  is  here  analyzed  and 
set  forth  in  rhetoric  as  scathing  as  the  logic 
is  incontrovertible.  First  the  concept  of  pros- 
perity is  examined:  is  it  material  or  moral 
prosperity  that  is  intended,  or  both?  Then  it 
is  shown  that,  on  either  ground  and  on  both, 
the  shame  of  Protestant  countries  is  the  more 
awful,  and  the  fault  of  Catholic  countries  the 
less.  This  is  no  work  of  imagination;  but 
facts  and  figures  and  testimony  of  Protestants 
themselves,  high  authorities  often  in  the  very 
matter  under  dispute,  are  brought  forth  in 
serried  abundance  to  prove  the  Catholic  claim. 
It  is  an  essay  which  should  be  in  all  hands, 
to  hinder  error  and  brighten  faith. 

— The  Catholic  Social  Guild,  to  whose  splendid 
work  we  have  so  often  paid  tribute,  opened 
last  year  a  most  laudable  venture  in  a  series 
of  manuals  representing,  as  the  general  title 
of  the  work  indicates,  "Catholic  Studies  in 
Social  Reform."  The  first  two  publications  of 
the  series  are  before  us:  (i)  "Destitution  and 
Suggested  Remedies,"  and  (2)  "Sweated  Labor 
and  the  Trade  Boards  Act."  To  the  first, 
an  illuminating  and  incisive  preface  is  con- 
tributed by  Mgr.  Parkinson,  president  of  Oscott 
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College.  The  general  object  of  the  series  is  to 
bring  the  light  and  power  of  Catholic  principles 
to  bear  upon  present-day  social  problems. 
While  it  is  recognized  that  the  Church  aims 
at  no  material  well-being  of  her  children  as  an 
end,  it  is  within  her  province  to  aim  at  the 
amelioration  of  conditions  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  her  ultimate  object — the  saving  of  men's 
souls.  Such  an  end  these  manuals  will  help 
to  effect.  In  the  first  are  to  be  found,  besides 
the  general  Introduction  and  preface  already 
referred  to,  "A  Catholic  Review  of  the  Majority 
Report,"  by  K.  E.  M.;  "The  Case  for  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians,"  by  T.  G.  King,  K.  S.  G.;  and 
"How  the  Proposals  of  the  Minority  Report 
Affect  CathoHcs,"  by  Bertrand  W.  Devas,  M.  A. 
The  second  publication,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Wright,  president  of  the  Hull  Branch 
of  the  Catholic  Social  Guild,  contains  "Sweat- 
ing— Defined  and  Explained,"  by  the  Editor; 
"The  Living  Wage,"  by  Leslie  A.  Toke;  "The 
Trade  Boards  Act,"  and  "The  Trade  Boards 
Act  in  Accord  with  Catholic  Principle,"  by  the 
Rev.  John  A.  Stratton,  S.  J.;  also  "Operation 
and  Co-operation,"  by  the  Editor.  Though  the 
problems  here  treated  are  specifically  English, 
the  principles  of  solution  are  world-wide  in 
application;  and  students  of  sociology  and 
economics  generally,  but  particularly  Catholic 
students,  will  find  in  these  manuals  just 
what  is  wanted  in  the  knowledge  of  Catholic 
teaching,  and  how  to  apply  it  to  labor  problems 
of  our  day.  For  sale  in  the  United  States  by 
Mr.   B.   Herder. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Go;>d  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will   not   be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'    prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Old-Time    Makers    of    Medicine."      James    J. 

Walsh,  K.  C.  St.  G.,  M.  D.,  etc.    $2. 

"Idola  Fori:     Being  an  Examination  of  Seven 

Questions   of   the    Day."     William   Samuel 

Lilly.    $2.25. 

"Life  and  Letters  of  John  Lingard.   1771-1851." 

'•Martin    Haile   and    Edwin    Bonney.     $3.75. 

"  Benedictine    Pioneers    in    Australia."      Henry 

V4  Norbert  Birt,  O.  S.   B.    Two  Vols.    $7.50. 


"The     'Summa     Theologica'     of     St.     Thomas 

Aquinas."     Part  I.     Translat-ed  by  Fathers 

of  the  English   Dominican  Province.     First 

Number  (22  I— XXVI).    $2. 
"Little  Sermons  on  the   Catechism."     Cardinal 

Cosimo  Corsi.     2   vols.     $2. 
"Christ's  Teaching  Concerning  Divorce."     Rev. 

Francis  Gigot,   D.   D.    $1.50. 
"Prosperity,    Catholic    and    Protestant."      Rev. 

H.  G.  Graham.     15  cts. 
"  Destitution  and  Suggested  Remedies;    Sweated 

Labor   and    the   Trade    Boards    Act."     20 

cts.,  each. 
'Around  the  World."  Rev.  J. T.  Roche,  LL.  D.  $1. 
"Educating   to   Purity."    Gatterer — Kruz,  S.  J. 

$1.25. 
"Under  the  Rose."    Felicia  Curtis.    $1.60,  net. 

"Loretto:  Annals  of  the  Century."  Anna  C. 
Minogue.    $1.65. 

"The  Life  of  St.  Teresa."  Taken  from  the 
French  of  "A  CarmeHte  Nun."  Alice  Lady 
Lovat.     $3. 

"Where  We  Got  the  Bible."  Rev.  H,  G.  Gra- 
ham, M.  A.     15  cts. 

"Searching  the  Scriptures."  Rev.  T.  P.  Gal- 
lagher, S.  T.  L.    $1.25. 

"The  Friendship  of  Christ."  Mgr.  Robert  Hugh 
Benson.    $1.20. 

"The  Missions  and  Missionaries  of  California." 
Father  Zephyrin  Engelhardt,  O.  F.  M.  Vol. 
II.:    Upper  California.    Part  I.    $3. 

"For  Our  Non-Catholic  Friends:  The  Fairest 
Argument."  Rev.  J.  F.  Noll.  $1.15,  cloth; 
35  cts.,  paper. 

"The  Dark  Beyond."    Rev.  John  Haw.     15  cts. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them,  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Jules  Jollon,  of  the  diocese  of  Brooklyn; 
Rev.  James  Collins,  diocese  of  Richmond;  and 
Rev.  John  Kelly,  C.  S.  Sp. 

Mother  M.  Justina,  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary. 

Mr.  John  Childers,  Mr.  James  Lamb,  Mrs. 
Nora  Birmingham,  Mr.  Samuel  Gatous,  Miss 
Mary  G.  Kennedy,  Mr.  John  Linnemann,  Mr. 
Michael  McCarthy,  Mrs.  Julia  Howarth,  Mr.  John 
Brennan,  Mrs.  Rose  Fink,  Mrs.  Catherine  Carroll, 
Mr.  John  Bean,  Mr.  George  McDonald,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Breen,  Mr.  Bernard  Lammering,  Mr. 
John  Donovan,  Mr.  Charles  Schneider,  Mr.  John 
Galvin,  Mr.  George  Siebert,  and  Mr.  Louis 
Stemmler. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    (300  days'  indul.) 
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HENCEFORTH   ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL   ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 


VOL.  LXXV. 


NOTRE    DAME,    INDIANA,   SEPTEMBER 


14,  1912. 


NO. 


[Published  every  Saturday.     Copvright:    Rev.  D.E.Hudson,  C.  S.  C] 


Our  Lady's  Troubadour. 

BY    THE    REV.   HUGH    F.   BLUNT. 

I^E  was  Our  Lady's  troubadour, 

^  And  well  he  loved  Our  Lady,  too. 
As  oft  he  sang  her  praises  o'er 
In  this,  the  only  song  he  knew, 
Ave   Maria/ 

He  came  not  from  the  Orient  far, 
He  wore  no  hose  and  doublet  gay; 

He  played  not  on  a  light  guitar. 

But  sang  this  song — an  old  man's  lay,- 
Ave  Maria! 

He  was  Our  Lady's  troubadour. 

This  poor  old  man  from  Erin's  Isle, 

Who  sang  this  same  song  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  thumbed  his  Rosary  the  while, 
Ave   Maria! 

And  from  the  Castle  window  high 
Our  Lady's  favor  to  him  fell; 

In  heaven,  her  troubadour  for  aye, 
He  sings — another  Gabriel — 
Ave   Maria! 


Father  and  Son :  A  Conversion  and  a  Lesson. 

BY    JOHN    TALBOT    SMITH. 

WAS  Standing  one  morning  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  De  La  Salle 
Institute,  which  faces  the  south 
side  of  Central  Park  in  New 
York  city,  when  the  door  opened  and 
there  entered  a  man  carrying  in  his  arms 
a  boy  of  about  thirteen,  well  dressed, 
plump  and  handsome  in  feature,  but 
evidently  helpless  from  the  waist  down. 
Even  his  arms  hung  limp.    His  vivacious 


expression,  however,  showed  that  he  was 
very  much  alive.  In  reply  to  a  polite 
inquiry,  I  was  informed  that  the  child 
had  been  born  in  that  helpless  condition, 
that  he  was  incurable,  that  he  had  become 
a  Catholic,  and  that  his  father  was  a 
distinguished  theatrical  manager  of  the 
time,  —  Mr.  Henry  E.  Abbey.  Nothing 
more  was  known  of  the  boy  by  my  in- 
formant; and,  although  with  the  proper 
journalistic  instinct  I  scented  a  good  story, 
years  were  to  pass  before  the  incident 
recurred  to  my  mind. 

Conversions  are  very  much  alike  to  the 
experienced.  It  is  true  that  each  one 
carries  its  own  peculiar  moral — something 
illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  convert 
or  of  the  times.  Nevertheless,  in  our  day 
they  have  a  sameness,  not  at  all  monot- 
onous, which  takes  the  edge  off  interest. 
A  conversion,  none  the  less,  is  to  me  a 
perpetual  wonder.  In  the  days  of  perse- 
cution, whether  of  the  ancient  Roman  or 
the  modern  Protestant  time,  when  hostil- 
ity to  Catholic  truth  was  so  bitter  and 
so  triumphant  that  Christ  simply  had  to 
take  a  direct  hand  in  strengthening  His 
suffering  disciples,  a  conversion,  while 
astonishing,  was  not  so  astonishing  as  in 
our  day;  because  now,  in  place  of  hostility 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  we  have  a  profound, 
placid,  universal  indifference  to  any  relig- 
ion at  all.  It  would  take  the  hand  of  a 
Newman  to  analyze,  explain  and  describe 
the  present  great  stagnation  of  the  human 
intellect  in  matters  of  the  soul. 

Hostility  to  the  faith  means  interest 
in  two  faiths  on  the  part  of  the  hostile; 
indifference  signifies  interest  in  none.   The 
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ancient  Roman  persecutor  fought  for  his 
ancient  gods;  the  modem  Protestant 
persecutor,  for  the  religion  invented  by 
Luther  or  Henry  VIII.  Modern  indiffer- 
ence ignores  religion  altogether, — regards 
it  as  rubbish  which  must  speedily  dis- 
appear in  the  rush  of  civilization,  and 
gives  no  time  or  attention  to  the  questions 
of  the  soul,  because  there  is  no  soul. 
It  does  not  persecute:  it  is  amiable  and 
phlegmatic;  it  contributes  to  the  building 
of  churches  and  the  support  of  foreign 
missions;  because  the  professors  of  the 
faith  are  kindly  neighbors,  grateful  for 
aid,  and  pugnacious  in  persecution.  Why 
spend  thought,  money,  and  other  real 
values  on  that  which  will  soon  disappear 
without  any  expense  at  all?  Out  of  this 
vast,  amiable,  profound  stagnation  how 
does  a  poor  soul  ever  rise  to  the  concep- 
tion of  higher  things? 

In  the  case  of  Henry  E.  Abbey  and  his 
son,  conversion  came  about  in  this  fashion. 
The  boy  was  born  in  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  in  1881,  in  the  helpless 
condition  already  described.  His  mind 
was  in  no  way  affected  by  his  disease, 
and  developed  with  the  rapidity  peculiar 
to  the  bedridden.  The  death  of  his  mother 
left  him  to  the  care  of  his  grandmother. 
When  he  was  ten  years  old,  his  father 
took  him  to  Paris  on  a  business  trip,  and 
placed  him  in  the  care  of  the  most  famous 
doctors  of  the  .city.  Their  examination 
resulted  in  the  sad  verdict  that  life  could 
never   be   given   to   the   paralyzed   limbs. 

One  day  young  Henry  was  taken  by 
his.  faithful  attendant  into  one  of  the 
beautiful  churches  of  Paris,  and  straight- 
way fell  in  love  with  grand  churches.  He 
had  to  see  them  all  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  then  had  to  read  about  them  in 
the  most  beautiful  books  which  a  loving 
father  could  buy  for  his  afflicted  son. 
Next  he  had  to  be  instructed  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  beautiful  ceremonies  which  on 
occasions  he  had  witnessed  in  the  churches. 
It  was  but  a  short  time  after  this  step 
that  he  arrived  at  a  practical  knowledge 
of  Catholic  doctrine  and  asked  his  father's 


permission  to  become  a  member  of  the 
faith.  The  father  had  no  objections. 
Young  Henry  Abbey  was  instructed  by 
his  attendant,  prepared  by  the  Passionist 
Fathers  of  Paris,  and  baptized  by  them 
at  the  age  of  ten. 

On  his  return  to  New  York,  the  lad  was 
placed  in  charge  of  a  Paulist  priest,  that 
he  might  be  prepared  for  his  First  Com- 
munion. While  perhaps  regarding  his 
conversion  as  a  pleasant  whim,  the  father 
omitted  nothing  required  by  the  circum- 
stances. The  boy  might  have  become  a 
Buddhist  or  a  Christian  Scientist  or  a 
Mahometan,  and  yet  be  humored  in  his 
plans.  Having  become  a  Catholic,  it 
seemed  only  right  and  fitting  that  he 
should  enjoy  the  privileges  of  his  position. 
The  priest  who  prepared  the  lad  tells  with 
deep  interest  the  details  of  that  prepara- 
tion. He  made  his  First  Communion  at 
the  regular  time  along  with  the  other 
children  of  St.  Paul's  parish,  except  that 
he  sat  in  his  wheeled  chair,  just  within 
the  sanctuary  rail,  a  spectacle  and  an 
example  to  all  the  children.  His  helpless- 
ness had  been  explained  to  them  and 
had  been  recommended  to  their  prayers. 
During  the  Mass  he  followed  the  service 
with  his  book,  and  never  once  looked 
around.  From  that  time  he  was  a  fre- 
quent communicant,  and  never  lost  his 
first  fervor. 

He  was  sent  to  school  in  De  La  Salle 
Institute.  A  record  of  his.  daily  life  would 
make  interesting  reading.  He  never  repined 
over  his  unhappy  lot,  and  spent  much  of 
his  time  reading.  Asked  once  to  express 
an  opinion  on  one  of  Sir  Francis  Burnand's 
books,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  like  it 
because  the  author  had  tolerated  unusual 
cruelty  to  one  of  his  characters — a  poor 
old  man.  He  was  much  loved  by  everyone 
about  him,  and  intensely  so  by  his  father. 
Having  run  his  brief  course  and  accom- 
plished his  little  task  by  the  age  of 
fourteen,  he  passed  away  peacefully  from 
pneumonia,  after  receiving  the  Sacraments. 
During  the  rest  of  her  days  his  grand- 
mother treasured  up  in  old  Northampton 
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the  prayer-book,  the  rosary,  the  crucifix, 
and  other  objects  of  piety  which  belonged 
to  him. 

Naturally,  the  father  felt  keenly  the 
loss  of  his  son,  whose  physical  weakness 
had  made  him  all  the  dearer;  yet  he 
seemed  to  have  been  merely  interested 
in  the  boy's  religious  life,  and  not  at  all 
affected  by  it.  His  busy  career  allowed 
him  little  time  for  serious  thought, 
although  he  followed  sympathetically 
every  step  of  his  son's  spiritual  develop- 
ment. Mr.  Abbey  had  set  a  pace  for 
all  American  managers  from  the  moment 
he  appeared  in  the  New  York  arena  in 
1877,  and  was  finally  hailed  by  enthusi- 
astic admirers  as  the  Napoleon  of  mana- 
gers. Executive  head  of  a  notable  firm, 
he  won  fame  by  inducing  distinguished 
European  actors  to  appear  upon  the 
American  stage,  among  them  Madame 
Bernhardt,  Madame  Hading,  and  the 
famous  Coquelin.  His  management  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  introduced 
to  America  the  most  celebrated  singers 
of  Europe,  and  provided  them  with  a 
fame  and  a  fortune  which  they  had  not 
possessed  before.  His  ventures  were  the 
wonder  of  the  time,  and  most  of  them 
were  as  profitable  for  all  concerned  as 
they  were  daring  and  brilliant. 

In  time,  however,  he  met  the  fate  of 
Napoleon, — not  by  grasping  at  too  much, 
but  rather  by  anticipating  the  financial 
splendors  of  the  present  day.  His  firm 
went  into  bankruptcy  for  the  moment, 
but  never  quite  lost  its  influence,  and 
was  close  to  re-establishment  when  a  fatal 
disease  struck  down  the  brilliant  manager. 
He  died  in  New  York  on  October  17,  1896, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  On  the  day  of 
his  death  he  sent  for  the  priest  who  had 
for  years  ministered  to  his  son.  His  dis- 
ease was  some  degeneration  of  the  blood- 
vessels, which  showed  itself  in  frequent 
hemorrhages.  He  could  not  speak  without 
spitting  blood,  but  he  made  his  explana- 
tion to  the  priest.  "The  doctors  have 
informed  me  that  I  have  onty  a  few  hours 
to  live,"  was  the  substance  of  his  expla- 


nation; "and  I  wish  to  die  a  Catholic.  You 
have  only  a  brief  time  in  which  to  prepare 
me  for  death.  Father;  but  I  know  the 
chief  doctrines  of  the  faith,  I  believe 
them  all.  Do  for  me  what  you  did  for 
Harry.     I  want  to  be  with  my  boy." 

He  was  baptized  and  anointed,  and 
passed  away  that  afternoon.  Apparently, 
his  conversion  was  as  sudden  as  his  death; 
but,  as  we  all  know,  there  is  a  growth 
in  these  things,  not  clearly  visible  at  the 
time,  but  appearing  after  the  event  in 
luminous  perspective.  He  had  grown  up 
as  indifferent  to  religion  as  the  people 
among  whom  he  lived;  but,  with  the 
alert,  unprejudiced  eye  of  his  kind,  he 
had  seen  and  remembered  certain  things 
among  believers.  For  example,  even  before 
his  boy's  conversion,  he  had  accidentally 
encountered  the  Church  in  one  of  her 
most  brilliant  servants. 

When  he  visited  Paris  to  induce  Madame 
Bernhardt  to  make  a  tour  of  America, 
he  found  the  obstacles  insuperable.  The 
distinguished  actress  was  mortally  afraid 
of  the  sea;  the  laurels  to  be  won  among 
an  uncouth  people  did  not  appeal  to  her 
who  had  received  the  applause  of  Europe; 
and  the  handsome  salary  offered  by  the 
manager,  while  it  made  the  world  gape, 
could  not  overcome  her  fear  and  her 
indifference.  The  cleverness  of  Abbey 
never  more  thoroughly  displayed  itself 
than  upon  this  occasion.  Apparently 
yielding  to  the  lady's  decision,  he  sug- 
gested a  visit  to  French  Algeria,  whose 
very  novelty  caught  the  fancy  of  Madame 
Bernhardt.  A  brief  trip  across  the 
Mediterranean,  a  display  of  her  artistic 
powers  before  appreciative  colonists  of  her 
own  race, — no  French  manager  had  ever 
thought  of  such  a  scheme.  Abbey  arranged 
a  pleasant  tour  among  the  astonished 
colonial  managers.  Madame  Bernhardt 
found  the  voyage  more  enjoyable  than 
disagreeable;  she  was  received  with  a 
heartiness  never  accorded  to  her  at  home; 
appreciation,  applause  and  gold  were 
showered  upon  her;  and  she  learned 
how   much    more    honor    a    prophet    gets 
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among    strangers    than    at    home.      She 
promptly  accepted  the  American  tour. 

It  was  during  the  Algerian  visit  that 
Henry  Abbey  encountered  the  Church  in 
the  person  and  the  work  of  Cardinal 
Lavigerie.  He  mentioned  the  matter  only 
casually  to  his  friend  the  priest,  speak- 
ing of  the  impressive  personality  of  the 
Cardinal,  and  of  his  peculiar  missionary 
methods.  He  spoke  with  profound  admi- 
ration of  both,  but  his  business  instinct 
was  caught  by  the  care  shown  in  sending 
a  missionary  to  his  mission.  As  Abbey 
expressed  it:  "I  used  to  read  of  mission- 
aries setting  forth  unarmed  and  unguarded 
into  a  wilderness  of  which  they  knew 
nothing,  and  I  thought  it  a  fool  enter- 
prise. I  read  of  their  deaths  by  hunger 
or  murder,  and  asked  myself  what  else 
could  they  expect?  Cardinal  Lavigerie 
had  the  right  idea.  He  sent  out  his  White 
Fathers  with  supplies,  horses  or  camels, 
and  well-armed  guards.  They  arrived  in 
good  shape  at  the  field  of  labor,  and  could 
take  up  work  at  once.  Moreover,  they 
made  a  fine  impression  on  the  savages. 
In  the  hard  work  of  the  mission  the 
missionary  is  the  main  thing,  and  he 
ought  to  be  cared  for  and  supported  and 
sustained  as  a  shrewd  nation  supports 
its  able  generals." 

Naturally,  the  fact  that  his  son  had 
become  a  Catholic  under  strange  circum- 
stances made  Mr.  Abbey  more  interested 
in  the  Church,  and  the  result  of  his 
observation  of  Catholic  activity  was  later 
expressed  in  a  passing  discussion.  "  You 
may  think  what  you  please  about  the  Cath- 
olic Church,"  he  observed,  "but  you  will 
have  to  admit  one  singular  fact  concerning 
her.  She  is  the  universal  Church.  You 
have  only  to  look  around  to  know  that. 
Wherever  I  have  gone  I  have  seen  her 
at  work.  You  couldn't  miss  her  with 
your  eyes  shut.  And  her  work  is  dis- 
tinctive, impressive,  and  always  notice- 
able.   Now,  that's  business!" 

It  was  the  business  side  of  the  Church 
which  caught  the  attention  and  won  the 
admiration  of  the  brilliant  business  man, 


who  knew  just  what  he  wanted,  could 
find  the  methods  to  get  it,  and  could 
measure  the  sincerity,  determination,  and 
skill  of  others  by  his  own.  He  probably 
kept^  thinking  along  these  lines  up  to 
the  moment  when  sorrow  and  adversity 
together  prostrated  him,  and  he  suddenly 
realized  the  utter  worthlessness  and 
futility  of  a  world  without  God.  His  last 
pathetic  and  fatherly  words,  "I  want  to 
be  with  my  boy,"  showed  the  point  to 
which  his  reason  and  his  heart  had  led 
him,  —  the  eternal  life ;  its  great  expo- 
nent, the  Church;  its  great  King,  the 
Christ.  With  far  greater  depth  of  feeling 
than  many  Catholics  he  could  utter  his 
first  and  last  Credo:  "I  believe  in  God, 
and  in  Christ  His  Son,  and  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the 
Communion  of  Saints,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
the  life  everlasting." 

His  funeral  was  held  in  the  Paulist 
Church,  New  York,  and  was  the  most 
notable  of  its  time.  Famous  actors,  mana- 
gers, singers,  authors,  journalists,  business 
men,  and  society  leaders,  paid  the  last 
tribute  to  the  brilliant  man  who  had  shed 
lustre  upon  them  all.  At  his  "month's 
mind"  there  was  an  evening  service,  at 
which  the  whole  world  gathered  to  hear 
the  singing  of  famous  artists;  but  the 
feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  taking 
up  of  a  collection  in  behalf  of  the  poor, 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  deceased. 
Most  people  were  astonished  to.  learn  of 
his  conversion,  as  most  people  will  now 
be  astonished  at  this  story.  So  little  is 
thought  of  religion  nowadays  in  the  liter- 
ary and  journalistic  circles  that  writers 
rarely  set  down  a  man's  creed  in  bio- 
graphical notices.  Thus  in  the  records 
of  the  time  Henry  E.  Abbey's  brilliant 
career  contains  no  mention  of  his  entrance 
into  the  Church.  The  most  significant 
act  of  his  life  is,  therefore,  unrecorded, 
except  here. 

It  is  very  remarkable  how  far  this 
indiff'erence  to  eminent  facts  is  carried  in 
private  life  as  well  as  in  the  public  prints. 
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For  example,  some  years  ago  the  Catholic 
Summer  School  held  a  grand  bazaar  in 
the  Waldorf,  and  among  other  novelties 
had  a  booth  devoted  to  the  Catholic 
members  of  the  dramatic  profession.  Their 
photographs  ornamented  the  booth.  In 
order  to  secure  these,  letters  had  been 
sent  to  all  known  Catholic  actors.  Fritz 
Williams,  a  graduate  of  Fordham,  received 
one,  and  showed  it  to  Leo  Dietrichstein, 
a  dramatist  and  fellow-actor,  with  whom 
he  had  been  playing  two  years.  "Fine 
idea!"  said  the  latter.  "I'll  send  in  one 
of  my  photographs."  —  "And  are  yoti 
a  Catholic?"  was  the  astonished  remark 
of   the  other. 

In  the  school,  in  the  court,  in  the 
market,  in  the  theatre,  in  the  publishing 
house,  in  the  editorial  sanctum,  religion 
must  be  kept  in  the  background.  Once 
it  was  sacred  or  scorned;  now  it  is  flatly 
ignored,  without  scorn  or  emphasis,  as  a 
thing  of  no  importance.  This  indifference 
must  have  important  and  far-reaching 
consequences  in  many  directions.  It 
affects  even  Catholics,  whose  natural  ten- 
dency condemns  indifferentism.  They  sup- 
press the  proper  and  full  expression  of 
their  own  faith  in  order  not  to  offend 
their  immediate  neighbors,  or  to  avoid 
attracting  attention  in  public.  Hence 
in  this  swarming  nation  they  remain 
unknown  to  one  another.  They  are  aston- 
ished to  learn  such  facts  as  these,  which 
I  received  from  the  Actors'  Church 
Alliance:  that  in  the  English-speaking 
world  half  a  million  persons  are  engaged 
in  the  show  business,  circus,  vaudeville, 
opera,  light  opera,  the  drama  included; 
that  of  these  more  than  half  are  Cath- 
olics; and  that,  while  the  soldier  and 
the  sailor  and  the  fireman  have  special 
guardianship  from  the  Church,  none  but 
the  Actors'  Church  Alliance  serves  the 
children  of  the  stage. 

But  this  is  wandering  from  the  subject. 
The  conversion  of  Henry  E.  Abbey  came 
about  partly  from  the  conversion  of  his 
son,  partly  from  his  own  power  of  shrewd 
observation,   in  the  face  of  that  terrible 


indifference  which  now  lies  heavy  upon 
the  civilized  world.  Quite  likely  he  would 
not  have  waited  for  the  hour  of  death  to 
sound  before  following  his  impulses,  had 
the  Catholics  in  his  vicinity  been  more 
open  and  spontaneous  in  the  expression 
of  their  faith,  and  less  submissive  to  the 
etiquette  which  indifferentism  has  imposed 
upon    us    all.     There's  the   lesson    in  this 

simple  tale. 

■ — »■■<•»>•■« 

The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 

BY    ANNA    T.   SAD^lER. 

XII. 
EBASTIAN  hesitated  for  some 
time  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
should  go  to  that  dinner  party 
which  Mrs.  Rollins  was  giving, 
possibly  with  the  thought  in  her  mind  of 
promoting  a  project  which  had  occurred 
to  her.  And  this  was  no  other  than  a 
better  acquaintance  between  the  head  of 
the  Wilmot  firm  and  that  young  com- 
panion whom,  in  her  childlessness,  she 
regarded  as  a  daughter.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
would  have  given  her  greater  pleasure 
than  to  secure  for  Dorothy  Kent,  whom 
she  loved  both  for  her  own  sake  and  that 
of  her  family,  so  advantageous  a  matri- 
monial alliance.  Her  keen  eyes  had  seen, 
and  her  quick  ears  had  told  her  from  the 
inflections  in  Sebastian's  voice,  that  he 
admired  Dorothy.  That  was  a  common 
enough  circumstance.  Many  men  admired 
the  girl.  But  the  question  she  asked 
herself  was,  whether  that  sentiment  would 
be  likely  to  develop  into  something  that 
was  warmer  and  more  personal.  Of  course, 
as  she  decided,  no  better  means  could  be 
devised  for  promoting  that  scheme,  than 
to  bring  them  together.  It  is  true,  she 
had  been  disappointed  that  Sebastian  had 
not  even  come  to  call  upon  her  protegee, 
nor  showed  any  sign  that  he  was  aware 
of  her  existence. 

When  the  invitation  came  for  Sebas- 
tian— a  tiny  little  note,  which  he  suspected 
might  be  in   Dorothy's  handwriting, — he 
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was  several  times  upon  the  point  of  re- 
fusing. He  told  himself  that  elementary 
prudence  forbade  him,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  carry  his  acquaintance  with 
the  girl  any  further;  since  he  was  all 
too  sensible  of  the  fascination  she  had 
exercised  over  him,  and  which  the  very 
thought  of  her  continued  to  exercise. 
Closer  intimacy  might  only  intensify  the 
troubles  that  were  gathering  so  thickly 
about  him,  by  involving  him  in  a  hopeless 
love  affair. 

In  this  instance,  however,  inclination 
finally  won  the  victory  over  wisdom.  He 
persuaded  himself  that  he  could  not  run 
the  risk  of  offending  Mrs.  Rollins;  that 
it  would  be  discourteous  to  the  girl  her- 
self to  refuse  the  invitation.  Accordingly, 
Sebastian  wrote  a  note  of  acceptance; 
and,  though  with  many  misgivings,  ,sat 
in  his  office,  where  he  directed  the  affairs 
of  Wilmot  &  Co.  with  an  elation  of  spirit 
that  caused  more  than  one  person  to 
comment  upon  the  improvement  in  his 
health.  He  was  as  one  who  had  cast  aside 
for  the  moment  galling  bonds  that  were 
constraining  him,  and  was  now  rejoicing 
in  the  sense  of  freedom.  No  matter  what 
might  come  or  go,  he  was  determined  to 
enjoy  that  one  evening  in  the  society  of 
the  girl  who  had  so  powerfully  attracted 
him.  He  found  himself,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  abstruse  business  calculations, 
wondering  what  she  would  say  and  how 
she  would  appear,  and  whether  her  manner 
would  show  any  resentment  at  his  avoid- 
ance, or  simply  the  calm  indifference  of 
a  stranger. 

At  table,  he  was  not  told  off  to  take 
her  in  to  dinner.  He  was  given  instead 
the  wife  of  a  millionaire  who  was  one  of 
his  own  business  associates.  But  Dorothy 
was  placed  on  the  other  side  of  him,  as 
he  discovered  with  a  quick  beating  of  the 
heart  and  an  intense  feeling  of  gratifica- 
tion, that  told  him  how  vain  had  been  all 
the  art  that  he  had  practised  in  keeping 
out  of  her  way.  In  reality,  that  avoid- 
ance had  had  the  result  of  intensifying 
what     might     have     been,     in     ordinary 


circumstances,    a    merely    passing    fancy. 

His  manner  toward  Dorothy  was  merely 
quiet  and  subdued;  and  his  talk,  much 
less  easy  and  unconstrained,  as  she  was 
qui^k  to  perceive,  than  on  their  first  meet- 
ing. With  the  perception  that  was  almost 
a  sixth  sense  in  her,  the  girl  intuitively 
felt  that  he  was  upon  his  guard.  She 
made  no  attempt,  however,  to  turn  the 
conversation  into  anything  like  a  personal 
vein,  occupying  herself  for  a  great  part 
of  the  time  with  a  very  ordinary  and 
prosaic  young  man  who  had  taken  her 
in  to  dinner. 

It  was  through  some  question  asked  by 
this  individual  that  Sebastian,  whose 
ears  were  strained  in  her  direction  even 
while  he  conversed  with  his  dinner  partner, 
gained  a  new  light  upon  Dorothy's  ante- 
cedents, and  a  clue  which  afterward  proved 
of  the  greatest  value  to  himself. 

"Yes,  before  coming  to  Mrs.  Rollins," 
Dorothy  said,  "I  was  companion  to  a 
lady  out  in  the  West,  whom  I  had  never 
seen  till  I  took  up  my  abode  in  her  house." 

"You  say  it  was  in  Colorado?"  the 
young  man  inquired. 

"Yes,  just  a  few  miles  from  Denver," 
said  Dorothy,  —  "a  wild,  romantic  spot, 
with  mountains  rising  all  around." 

The  young  man,  who,  as  it  appeared, 
had  spent  some  time  in  that  region,  at 
once  launched  upon  his  personal  experi- 
ences. He  and  Dorothy  compared  notes 
as  to  scenery  and  impressions  of  people 
and  places;  while  Sebastian,  with  a  curious 
sense  of  irritation  that  this  other  should 
have  this  bond  in  common  with  Miss 
Kent,  devoted  himself  with  feverish 
assiduity  to  his  neighbor. 

Presently,  during  a  lull  in  his  own 
conversation,  he  heard  Dorothy  say: 

"The  lady  to  whom  I  had  gone  as 
companion  was  sufficiently  eccentric  to 
give  a  spice  to  life." 

"Was  she  wealthy?"  the  young  man 
asked. 

"No:  rather  the  reverse;  though,  of 
course,  she  had  quite  enough  for  two. 
She  was  unmarried,  and  about  middle  age, 
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I  should  judge;  and  she  herself  used  to 
say  that  she  was  an  incarnate  mystery." 

"That  was  interesting,"  observed  the 
other. 

"So  much  so  as  to  be  almost  weird  at 
times.  I  was  younger  then  —  only  about 
seventeen, — and  I  used  to  be  half  afraid 
of  her." 

There  the  conversation  branched  off  to 
something  else,  but  the  subject  haunted 
Sebastian  with  singular  persistency.  Not 
only  did  his  interest  and  curiosity  centre 
about  that  mysterious  personage  to  whom 
Dorothy  Kent  had  acted  as  companion, 
but  it  also  seemed  to  throw  a  new  light 
of  interest  about  the  girl  herself.  For  his 
imagination  pictured  her  far  off  in  that 
wild,  romantic  spot,  the  associate  of  a 
woman,  who  was,  to  say  the  least,  eccen- 
tric and  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  mystery. 
That  mystery  in  itself  appealed  to  him, 
who  had  been  so  lately  confronted  with 
the  great  mystery  of  a  life. 

Therefore,  the  inward  struggle  between 
prudence  and  inclination  had  been  short; 
and  after  dinner  vSebastian  found  himself 
seated  beside  Dorothy,  with  a  deliberate 
yielding  to  temptation.  And  it  must  be 
owned  that  Dorothy  had  seen  him 
approaching  her  with  a  thrill  of  antici- 
patory pleasure,  and  possibly  an  intuitive 
perception  that  inclination  had  conquered 
some  other  force  which  had  been  keeping 
him  away  from  her.  There  was  a  slight 
amusement  in  her  eyes,  too,  when  the 
young  man,  without  conventional  plati- 
tudes, proceeded  directly  to  the  subject 
which  interested  him,  with  a  frank  avowal 
that  he  had  been  more  interested  in  her 
conversation  than  in  that  which  he  had 
been  so  industriously  maintaining  with 
his  neighbor  on  the  other  side. 

"I  should  like,"  he  said,  "to  hear  some- 
thing of  your  life  in  the  West,  of  which 
1  heard  you  talking  at  dinner." 

"My  life  there,"  replied  Dorothy,  "was 
singularly  quiet  and  uneventful,  though 
the  place  itself  was  lovely.  The  moun- 
tains, the  deep  canyons,  the  wonderful 
vegetation,    the    beautiful    river    near    at 


hand — oh,  there  couldn't  be  anything  more 
beautiful  in  the  whole  world!" 

"So  I  have  always  heard,"  assented 
Sebastian.  "  I  think  we  have  the  finest 
country  in  the  world.  I  have  never  been 
so  far  West;  but  when  I  take  the  rest 
that  my  medical  brother  has  prescribed, 
I  think  I  shall  go  there." 

"You  would  enjoy  it,"  Dorothy  assured 
him,  "especially  if  you  care  at  all  about 
shooting  or  fishing." 

"I'm  not  much  of  a  shot,"  said  Sebas- 
tian; "but  I  have  had  some  luck  with 
rod  and  line.  But,  do  you  know,  apart 
from  the  country,  which  has  always 
appealed  to  me,  I  heard  you  talking  at 
dinner  of  an  eccentric  lady,  who  seemed 
to  be  decidedly  interesting?" 

"vSo  you  are  curious,  then?"  inquired 
Dorothy,  the  smile  deepening  in  her  eyes, 
which  Sebastian  was  thinking  at  the 
moment  were  distractingly  lovely.  It 
was  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  say, 
"Curious  about  anything  that  concerns 
you."  But  prudence  had  not  entirely 
abandoned  him,  and  he  contented  himself 
with  admitting  that  he  was  curious  on 
certain  subjects,  and  that  that  particular 
one  appeared  interesting. 

"It  was  interesting,"  said  Dorothy. 
"The  character  of  my  employer — for  you 
know  I  was  companion  to  her — seemed 
to  fit  in  well  with  the  wild  character  of 
the  country.  It  was  full  of  inequalities. 
It  had  its  heights  and  depths,  and  it  was 
mysterious." 

"She  was  not,  I  suppose,  young?" 

"No,"  said  Dorothy;  "though  I  rather 
wonder    why   you    should    assume    that." 

"You  are  nothing  if  not  analytical," 
smiled  Sebastian.  "But  I  think  I  may 
have  heard  you  say  so.  Besides,  ladies 
who  are  young  do  not  often  take  a  very 
young  lady  for  companion;  and  their 
characters,  as  a  rule,  have  not  all  the 
attributes  with  which  you  have  just 
credited  your  mysterious  personage," 

"You  talk,"  said  Dorothy,  with  some 
resentment,  "as  if  you  were  old  and  wise, 
and   as  if  young  girls  were  shallow  and 
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commonplace,  and  without  heights  or 
depths." 

"Scarcely  a  fair  conclusion,"  returned 
Sebastian.  "But  I  think  we  may  admit 
that  it  is  ordinarily  age  and  experience, 
except  in  the  case  of  some  premature 
trials,  which  bring  out  all  those  qualities." 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said 
Dorothy.  "I  don't  pretend  to  have  a 
wide  experience  of  life,  but  I  think  there 
are  often  in  the  stormy,  passionate  heart 
of  a  child  heights  and  depths,  and  mys- 
teries too,  that  her  elders  have  never 
sounded." 

'  "You  are,"  said  Sebastian,  thought- 
fully, "speaking  of  the  exceptional,  and 
I  of  the  ordinary." 

"I  don't  think  any  life  or  any  char- 
acter is  just  ordinary,  if  we  only  knew  it 
in  all  its  bearings.  But  here  we  are  talking 
away  like  two  old  philosophers!"  said 
Dorothy,  frowning  slightly. 

For  she  felt,  somehow,  that  at  the  rose 
carnival  of  youth,  at  which  they  were 
both  assisting,  there  were  more  absorbing 
things  than  the  consideration  of  abstruse 
problems.  She  would  like  to  have  heard 
Sebastian  talk  about  himself,  or  perhaps 
still  more,  about  herself.  She  had,  in  fact, 
an  eager  curiosity  to  know  how  this  much- 
praised  brother  of  her  friend,  this  magnate 
of  commerce,  felt  toward  her. 

"We  have  strayed  away,  too,  from  your 
mystery,"  remarked  Sebastian. 

"Oh,"  said  Dorothy,  "as  you  may 
have  heard  me  say  at  the  table,  she  used 
to  describe  herself  as  an  incarnate  mystery. 
I  suspect  she  must  have  got  that  expres- 
sion out  of  a  novel,  because  it  did  not 
fit  in  with  most  of  her  talk.  But  let  me 
see  now  what  I  can  tell  you  about  her!" 

She  paused  with  a  little  air  of  retro- 
spection, which  gave  Sebastian  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  well-cut  profile  of 
that  face  which  had  an  ever-growing 
charm  for  him. 

"She  was,  I  think,  about  forty  years  of 
age,  perhaps  more, — it  is  hard  to  judge 
of  age.  'She  had  travelled  a  good  deal 
upon    this    continent;     and,    though    she 


was  reticent  about  her  antecedents,  I 
gathered  from  some  expressions  she  let 
drop  that  her  mother  had  been  perhaps 
an  actress.  She  had  no  very  extensive 
education,  still  she  was  a  devourer  of 
novels  of  the  paper-cover  class.  And  when 
she  was  not  reading  she  used  to  sit  some- 
times silent  and  gloomy  in  a  corner,  and 
fix  her  eyes  upon  me  till  every  nerve  in 
my  body  quivered.  I  don't  know  why 
I  was  afraid  of  her  at  such  times,  as  she 
was  never  violent  nor  even  particularly 
ill-tempered,  and  she  usually  treated  me 
with  great  civility.  But  I  was  afraid  of 
her  heavy,  sombre  eyes  and  the  lowering 
expression  of  her  face,  that  made  me 
fancy  she  might  be  meditating  some  injury 
to  me.  Of  course  it  was  only  because  I 
was  young  and  fanciful;  but  often  in  the 
night,  when  I  heard  her  come  out  of  her 
room  and  go  stealing  about  the  house,  I 
used  to  tremble,  and  I  always  kept  my 
door  locked." 

Sebastian  was  listening  with  absorbing 
interest,  which  no  doubt  had  something  to 
do  with  the  personality  of  the  narrator; 
and,  moreover,  by  a  curious  train  of 
reasoning,  he  remembered  that  one  mem- 
orable night  in  his  own  experience  when 
he  had  felt  himself  almost  confronted  by 
an  impalpable  presence,  so  strongly  had 
his  sensitive  organism  been  affected  by  a 
story  of  the  past. 

"Once,"  said  Dorothy,  "she  remarked 
upon  the  fact  that  my  door  was  locked; 
and  that  frightened  me  more  than  ever, 
for  I  knew  she  had  been  trying  it.  'You 
child,'  she  said,  'you'll  be  burned  in  your 
bed,  first  thing  you  know,  if  you  lock 
yourself  up  like  that.  And  I  might  want 
you,  besides.  It  is  in  the  night  and  the 
darkness  that  I  may  have  most  need  of  a 
companion.'  I  remember  that  I  murmured 
something,  I  scarcely  knew  what;  and  she 
came  close  to  me,  in  a  way  she  had,  and 
said  in  her  deep,  solemn  voice:  'If  it's 
of  me  you're  afraid,  you  needn't  be.  I 
won't  hurt  you.'  I  explained  that  I  felt 
more  secure  with  my  door  locked,  and 
that    I    sometimes   feared    robbers    might 
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get  in.  Then  she  said:  'You  child,  to  be 
afraid  of  robbers!  Now,  I'm  not  afraid  of 
any  one.  But  keep  your  door  locked,  if 
you've  a  mind  to.'" 

Here  Dorothy  paused,  and  drew  a  deep 
breath. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  went  on,  "I  never 
could  feel  comfortable  again  in  keeping 
my  door  locked?  What  she  had  said 
about  wanting  a  companion  sometimes  in 
the  night — I  suppose  she  meant  when  her 
dark  moods  came  upon  her  —  made  me 
feel  that  in  shutting  her  out,  I  wasn't 
fulfilling  my  contract.  So  I  left  the  door 
open,  and  after  that  I  scarcely  ever  had  a 
good  night's  sleep.  I  was  always  expecting 
to  see  her  standing  beside  my  bed,  and  I 
wanted  to  be  awake  when  that  happened. 
At  last  she  came.  I  woke  from  an  uneasy 
dose,  to  find  her  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  She  was  looking  down  at  me 
with  that  look  which  frightened  me  even 
in  the  daytime.  And  she  said:  'I'm  a 
miserable  old  woman.  My  money  is  nearly 
gone.  I'll  never  get  any  more,  and  then 
I'll  starve.  Do  you  hear,  you  child?  I'll 
starve.'  I  didn't  know  what  to  answer, 
so  I  was  silent.  And  then  she  began  to 
get  angry,  and  said:  'Why  don't  you 
speak?  Why  do  you  lie  there  and  stare 
at  me  ? " ' 

There  Dorothy  paused  again;  for  she 
did  not  want  to  finish  that  sentence,  and 
to  repeat  how  the  woman  had  said:  "If 
I  had  had  eyes  like  those,  I  might  have 
married  a  rich  man,  as  the  girls  do  in 
stories."  Passing  over  that  part  of  her 
narrative,   Dorothy  continued: 

"She  came  then  and  sat  down  close 
beside  my  bed.  When  I  tried  to  sit  up 
she  forced  me  back.  '  Lie  there,'  she  said, 
'and  listen,  if  you  have  nothing  to  say.' 
So  I  lay  upon  my  pillow,  with  my  face 
turned  toward  her,  gazing  at  her  while 
she  went  on: 

"'Ever  since  my  mother  died — and 
that's  a  good  many  years  ago  —  I've 
been  looking  for  something — something 
that  I'll  never  find  now,  when  I'm  old 
and  getting  helpless.' 


"'But  what  is  it?'  I  said.  'Perhaps  I 
could  help  you  to  find  it.' 

"'No,  you  couldn't!'  she  cried.  'What 
do    you    know   about    such    things?' 

"'About  what  things?'  I  asked;  for  by 
that  time  I  wasn't  quite  so  much  afraid 
of  her. 

"'Hold  your  tongue!'  she  said.  'If 
I  ha  '  found  that,  I  would  have  been 
rich  —  as  rich  as  a  Jew,  mother  told  me. 
But  she  would  never  help  me,  and  that's 
why  I  hate  her,  living  or  dead.' 

"  '  Hate  your  mother!'  I  exclaimed.  And 
then   she   again   bade   me   to   keep   quiet. 

" '  vShe  wouldn't  tell  me,'  she  repeated; 
'  and  without  her  help  I  could  never 
find  it.' 

"  I  was  afraid  to  ask  her  what,  and  she 
went  on  wandering  about  it,  while  I  was 
thinking  of  buried  treasures  and  of  some 
lost  mine  in  the  mountains  of  the  gold- 
bearing  State.  Then  she  began  to  wring 
her  hands,  and  to  moan  and  sob,  and  stare 
at  me  with  her  heavy  eyes,  that  gave  me 
a  feeling  as  if  she  were  going  to  spring." 

"My  God!"  said  Sebastian,  intensely 
moved  by  the  recital.  "It  was  awful!  To 
think  of  your  being  in  such  danger!" 

His  tone  may  have  conveyed  more  than 
he  intended;  for  Dorothy,  with  a  slight 
heightening  of  color,  turned  her  face  a 
little  more  away. 

"It  was  awful,"  said  Dorothy.  "I  was 
afraid  she  had  gone  mad,  or  might  go 
mad  at  any  moment.  And  remember 
there  was  no  light  in  the  room  except  a 
glimmer  that  came  in  from  the  hall,  and 
the  m'oonhght,  that  made  her  face  look 
ghastly. 

"'If  I  don't  find  it  soon, — very  soon,' 
she  said,  '  I'll  be  a  pauper,  and  I'll  have 
to  go  to  an  almshouse  to  die,  and  they'll 
iSury   me  in  the  Potter's   Field.' 

"I    tried    to    say   that    surely   she   had 
enough    money   to    keep    her 
those  dreadful  alternatives, 
her  hand  over  my  mouth  asj 
choke    me,    and    exclaimed 

"'What  do  you  know  ab( 
voice    is    like    a    babbling    brc 
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"Then  she  got  quiet  again,  and  I  could 
hear  nothing  in  that  terrible  silence  but 
the  stream  rushing  down  the  mountain, 
and  the  note  of  some  night  bird  in  the 
thick  trees  outside.  I  never  in  my  life  was 
so  thankful  as  when  the  first  white  light 
began  to  come  in  at  the  window.  I  was 
afraid  for  a  time  that  it  was  still  the  moon- 
light, and  I  was  delighted  when  I  could 
see  objects  in  the  room,  and  knew  that 
it  was  really  dawn.  As  soon  as  she  saw 
the  light  she  got  up  and  went  away;  and 
I  lay  thinking  how  I  should  escape  from 
the  place,  or  how  I  could  endure  another 
night.  At  breakfast  she  asked  my  pardon 
for  having  disturbed  me,  and  she  ordered 
me  to  lock  my  door  again.  '  Lock  me 
out,'  she  said;  'that  is  the  only  way  to 
do.  And  even  if  I  knock,  don't  pay 
any  attention.'" 

"Why,"  cried  Sebastian,  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  a  man  in  love  who  sees  the 
beloved  object  threatened  by  danger, 
"you  should  have  left  there  the  very 
next  day!" 

"That  was  almost  impossible  at  the 
time,"  said  Dorothy.  "In  the  first  place, 
I  had  no  money,  since  my  month's  salary 
was  not  due  for  a  week;  in  the  second 
place,  I  was  afraid  to  tell  her  that  I  meant 
to  go,  not  knowing  what  effect  it  might 
have  upon  her,  or  what  she  might  do;  in 
the  third  place — "  Dorothy  began;  but 
she  ended  with  a  laugh,  saying:  "It 
sounds  too  much  like  a  catalogue  or  a 
fairy  tale." 

"But  I  should  like  to  hear  about  that 
third  place,"  replied  Sebastian,  in  a  tone 
that  indicated  he  was  fast  throwing 
prudence  to  the  winds. 

"Oh,"  said  Dorothy,  "it  was  only  that 
I  had  an  odd  sort  of  feeling  I  should  stay 
in  that  sinking  ship,  and  not  leave  it 
alone  in  that  wild  place,  in  helplessness 
and  despair!" 

"But  was  there  no  servant  —  no  one 
at  all?;'^ 

"Thef^iv^as  a  deaf  old  woman,  who 
did  soiD/^P^  the  rough  work,  but  who 
could  not  be.   in  anv  other  way,   of  the 


least  service  to  her  mistress.  I  did  not 
tell  them  at  home  of  what  was  going  on, 
and  I  stayed  until,  in  a  fit  of  restlessness, 
Mis^  Wallace  left  that  place  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. We  were  then  in  the  centre  of  a 
crowded  quarter  of  the  city,  and  all  my 
terror   of  her   passed   away." 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Rollins,  who  had 
been  watching  the  progress  of  the  affair 
with  amused  and  gratified  interest,  came 
over  to  tell  Sebastian  that  his  brother 
Louis  wanted  him  to  call  up  the  telephone 
of  his  office  in  about  ten  minutes.  Mrs. 
Rollins,  having  given  the  message,  took 
herself  away  again;   and  Sebastian  said: 

"Perhaps  I  shall  have  time  to  hear 
the  rest  of  your  singular  lady's  story." 

"It  will  keep  till  we  meet  again,"  said 
Dorothy;  "though  there  is  not  much 
more  to  tell." 

Sebastian  could  not  help  rejoicing  in 
the  hope  thus  extended  of  meeting  that 
charming  narrator  again  and  talking  con- 
fidentially with  her;  while  even  prudence 
could  be  lulled  to  repose  by  the  desire 
on  his  part  to  hear  the  sequel  of  a  life 
history  that  so  powerfully  interested  him. 
For  he  saw  in  the  fate  of  this  poor  creature 
some  analogy  with  his  own.  Both  were 
seeking  the  thread  of  a  labyrinth;  but 
in  her  case  the  search  was  pursued  without 
money  or  resources  of  any  kind.  Some- 
thing in  the  chivalry  of  Sebastian's  nature 
made  him  anxious  to  befriend  or  assist 
in  some  way  that  forlorn  member  of  the 
human  brotherhood,  whose  singularities 
were  forgotten  in  the  appeal  she  made  to 
his  heart. 

"I  heard  Mrs.  Rollins  say,"  remarked 
Dorothy,  "that  it  was  your  brother,  Dr. 
Wilmot,  who  wanted  you  at  the  phone. 
Do  you  know  I  have  met  him  more  than 
once  since  I  saw  you  last?  The  first  time 
was  at  a  reception,  and  the  second  was 
when  he  came  to  call  at  Mrs.  Rollins'." 

Somehow,  this  intelligence  smote  upon 
Sebastian  with  the  force  of  a  blow.  What 
if  Louis,  strong,  masterful  likely  to  get 
what  he  wanted,  sympathetic,  too,  when 
he  chose,   should,  in  his  ignorance,   press 
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straightforward  to  that  goal  toward  which 
he  himself,  with  his  fatal  knowledge,  dared 
not  advance!  There  was  keenest  anguish 
in  the  thought.  Louis  putting  forth  all 
his  powers  to  win  this  girl,  who,  if  won, 
might  have  to  be  told  that  which  might 
dash  all  her  hopes  to  the  ground!  And 
what  hopes  might  she  not  build,  apart 
from  love  altogether,  upon  the  excellent 
prospects  of  this  skilful  and  popular 
physician,  who  was  certain  to  attain 
eminence  in  his  profession,  in  addition 
to  the  wealth  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father!  Surely  here  would  be  a  tangle  of 
successive  and  complicated  miseries  for 
all  concerned!  And  for  himself,  in  those 
few  moments  he  knew,  past  all  perad- 
venture,  that  were  Dorothy  to  fix  her 
affections  upon  another,  whether  success- 
fully or  unsuccessfully,  it  would  mean 
an  intolerable,  unendurable  wretchedness, 
to  which  he  could  not  look  forward 
with  anything  like  equanimity.  He  knew, 
in  fact,  that  he  had  added  to  his  other 
torments  that  of  an  apparently  hopeless 
infatuation. 

There  was  nothing  that  he  would  not 
have  given  at  that  moment  to  be  able  to 
go  forward  and  win,  if  that  were  possible, 
vrhat  then  seemed  to  be  the  one  desirable 
object.  The  temptation  came  strong  upon 
him — almost  too  strong  to  be  resisted — 
to  tell  the  girl  all,  and  to  say  to  her:  "  Do 
these  things  matter?  Does  anything 
matter  except  what  you  are  to  me  and 
what  I  may  become  to  you?"  But  then 
there  uprose  before  his  mind  the  solemn 
promise  that  he  had  given  —  only  to 
himself  and  to  the  dead,  it  was  true — 
that  he  would  keep  silence.  He  remem- 
bered the  appeal  that  had  seemed  to  issue 
from  his  father's  dead  lips,  pleading  for 
^indulgence,  and  that,  despite  his  offences, 
he  might  be  permitted  to  retain  the  love 
and  regard  of  those  who  had  been  the 
chief  factors  in  his  later  life. 

When  Dorothy,  surprised  at  her  com- 
panion's silence,  glanced  at  him,  she  saw 
that  he  was  pale,  with  great  beads  of 
perspiration   standing  upon  his  forehead. 


In  his  eyes  was  a  look  that  one  might  wear 
who  had  in  sight  a  forlorn  hope  which 
he  was  preparing  to  lead.  It  was  a  look 
that  appealed  to  Dorothy  more  than  any 
language  could  have  done,  and  for  the 
first  time  caused  her  heart  to  beat  with 
an  emotion  that  was  not  merely  interest 
nor  gratified  vanity.  That  look  meant, 
as  a  sudden  intuition  told  her,  something 
that  bordered  on  the  heroic.  It  raised 
this  wealthy  young  man  above  the  com- 
monplace and  put  him  upon  a  plane  where 
she,  at  her  best,  might  reach  him.  If 
intuition  is  a  subtle  thing,  it  is  also  an 
extremely  powerful  thing;  and,  although 
not  a  word  had  been  spoken,  the  acquaint- 
ance, the  understanding  between  those 
two  progressed  more  than  it  might  have 
done  in  years.  That  weary,  strained 
expression,  that  sudden  silence,  the  forced 
smile  upon  the  lips,  and  the  look  which 
she  had  read  aright,  and  which  said, 
"Come  what  may,  I  shall  be  faithful," 
stirred  Dorothy  to  the  very  depths  of 
her  nature.  Though  of  course  she  could 
not  have  formed  the  remotest  conjecture 
as  to  the  reason  for  that  look,  she  realized 
how  much  more  intense  may  be  one's 
own  power  of  believing  or  hoping  or  loving, 
or  those  of  any  one  near  at  hand,  than 
the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life  permit 
one  to  suppose.  It  was  with  an  effort  that 
she  found  herself  saying,  in  what  sounded 
like  her  usual  tone: 

"I  like  your  brother  immensely.  He 
has  a  strong,  clever  face,  and  he  is  so 
bright  and  unusual." 

"He  is  very  fortunate,"  said  Sebastian, 
in  a  tone  that  to  himself  sounded  stiff 
and  unnatural,  "in  having  won  your  good 
opinion.  There  are  some  men  who  would 
do  anything  to  gain  it." 

"Well,"  observed  Dorothy,  trying  to 
speak  lightly,  "I  sincerely  hope  that  you 
are  amongst  them." 

"You  know  that  I  am  amongst  them," 
replied  Sebastian,  gravely.  "There  can  be 
no  doubt  in  your  mind  upon  that  subject." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  for  a  brief 
moment.    More  luminously  than  ever  the 
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lamp  was  shining  behind  them.  It  seemed 
to  light  the  dark  places  of  Sebastian's  soul 
and  to  give  him  fresh  hope  and  courage. 

"Now,"  she  said,  "had  you  not  better 
go  and  take  your  brother's  message?  It 
might  be  something  important." 

"Possibly,"  rejoined  Sebastian,  feeling 
as  if  there  could  be  nothing  of  the  smallest 
importance  except  Dorothy  and  what- 
soever concerned  her.  He  rose,  however, 
and  took  his  way  to  the  phone.  When 
he  had  got  Louis'  number,  the  latter  said 
to  him: 

"I  hope  I  haven't  disturbed  you  in 
anything  interesting,  but  I  just  wanted 
to  know  if  you  can  go  to  a  concert 
to-morrow  night.  I  have  asked  Mrs. 
Rollins  and  her  guest,  Miss  Kent,  whom, 
of  course,  you  have  met.  She  is  very 
charming;  and,  as  you  are  a  squire  of 
dames,  perhaps  you  will  help  me  out  in 
this  affair." 

Sebastian,  who  was  disturbed  by  a 
variety  of  emotions,  in  which  were  blended 
a  jealous  resentment  and  delight  at  the 
prospect  of  again  seeing  Dorothy,  accepted 
the  invitation  with  almost  involuntary 
eagerness.  Louis,  having  obtained  his 
promise,  dismissed  the  matter  with  his 
customary  abruptness,  and  turned  to 
another  subject: 

"I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you,  too, 
about  Margie.  Perhaps  she  has  told  you. 
I  know  a  fellow  who  is  ambitious  of 
becoming  our  brother-in-law." 

"All  right!  I'll  see  you  to-morrow 
night,"  Sebastian  answered,  mechanically. 

He  hung  up  the  receiver,  and  stood  for 
a  moment  dumfounded.  Margie,  too! 
There  was  sadness  in  the  thought,  since 
hitherto  she  had  been  all  his  own.  And, 
moreover,  here  was  another  complexity. 
It  reminded  him  how  the  Fates  in  the 
old  classical  dramas  used  to  wind  their 
meshes  about  some  human  life,  and  follow 
one  catastrophe  by  another  until  a  tragic 
climax  was  reached.  Should  he  have  to 
break  Margie's  heart,  supposing  that  this 
aspirant  for  her  hand  had  found  favor 
with    her,  under    the    same    cruel    weight 


that  should  break  his  own?  The  slight 
resentment  that  at  another  time  he  might 
have  experienced,  that  Louis  had  been 
the  first  to  be  informed,  now  scarcely 
made  itself  felt  in  the  deeper  issues  at 
stake.  His  silence  was  to  be  as  a  wall 
dividing  him  from  all  he  loved,  —  a 
wall  that,  crumbling  and  falling,  might 
ultimately  destroy  the  structure  of  their 
happiness. 

( To  be  continued.  ) 


By  Brooks  in  Ballydee. 

BY    MICHAEL    EARLS,    S.  J. 

■^  WATCH  the  ships  go  down  the  bay, 

Far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
And  follow  all  my  thoughts  away 

To  brooks  in  Ballydee, — 
To  Ballydee,  that  was  my  home, 

The  young,  long  years  ago, 
Before  I  went  abroad  to  ream 

A  land  that  fortunes  know. 

In  Ballydee  the  brooks  are  small, 

By  osier  dells  they  glide; 
Two  little  feet  could  leap  them  all, 

Two  hands  could  turn  their  tide. 
Oh,  and  two  eyes  were  glad  to  see 

The  distance  of  a  day, 
Along  the  waters  flowing  free, 

And  dreams  they  bore  away! 

A  pod  would  be  my  pirate  ship, 

And   seeds   the  daring  crew, 
Excitement  by  the  rocks  would  slip 

And  steer  disaster  through; 
Or  reeds  were  hopeful  argosies 

I  set  my  dreams  upon, 
Hearing  along  the  trembling  breeze 

An  ocean  call  me  on. 

I  followed  down  and  found  the  bay, 

And  earned  my  share  of  gold; 
Big-masted  sails  are  mine  to-day, 

My  fame  afar  is  told; 
But  gold  and  fame  full  half  I'd  give. 

And  half  the  world  to  see 
A  youth  I  was  again,  and  live 

By  brooks  in  Ballydee. 
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In  Time  of  War. 


BY    FLORENCE    GIIvMORE. 


/^NE  afternoon  early  in  June  of  the 
^-^  fateful  year  1861,  three  young  men 
and  a  lovely  girl  were  chatting  in  an 
eager,  animated  way  on  the  gallery  of 
Judge  La  Porte's  fine  old  home  in  New 
Orleans.  The  boys  were  there  to  say 
"Good-bye"!  to  Zoe  La  Porte.  On  the 
morrow  two  of  them  were  to  join  Lee; 
and  the  regiment  to  which  the  third  had 
been  assigned  had  been  ordered  to  report 
to  General  Beauregard. 

Two  of  the  young  men  -Jean  de  Blanc 
and  George  Wilkinson—  belonged  to  prom- 
inent old  New  Orleans  families,  and  had 
been  friends  of  Zoe  all  her  life;  the  other, 
Paul  Dupont,  was  a  com])arative  stranger 
in  the  city.  A  year  and  a  half  before  he 
had  come  from  one  of  the  neighboring 
parishes  to  read  law  in  the  office  of  a 
prominent  lawyer.  Unconsciously,  Jean 
and  George  were  inclined  to  treat  him 
somewhat  condescendingly.  They  rated 
lightly  his  unfashionable  clothes,  his 
country  rearing,  his  rather  grave  de- 
meanor, and  studious  manner  of  life. 

The  young  people  chatted  gayly  and 
laughed  often.  A  casual  observer  would 
not  have  suspected  that,  after  much 
pleasant,  merry  companionship,  they  were 
about  to  separate, — the  girl  to  face  great 
loneliness,  the  others  to  face  death  for 
the  sake  of  a  cause.  But  they  themselves 
were  conscious  of  an  undercurrent  of 
excitement,  which  but  served  to  make 
their  mirth  more  lively.  The  ardent  fire 
of  youth  burned  in  their  hearts.  To  them 
the  parting  meant  the  beginning  of  glory 
9,nd  honor. 

They  had  talked  for  half  an  hour,  when 
George  Wilkinson,  turning  suddenly  to 
Jean,  exclaimed: 

"  We  must  not  forget  that  we  are  due 
at  Aunt  Julie's  for  tea  at  half-past  six ! 
I  wonder  what  time  it  is?  I  hav^  no  \^atch, 
^oe  will  e^^use  us," 


"I  have  the  time,"  Paul  Dupont  said, 
drawing  from  his  pocket  a  magnificent 
watch  and  glancing  at  it.  "It  is  twenty 
minutes  after  five." 

"Oh,  you  need  not  hurry!  Zoe  cried. 
"  Don't  go  a  minute  sooner  than  is  nec- 
essary. Think  how  long  it  wih  be  before 
WQ  four  meet  again!" 

"In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain," 
chanted  George  the  irrepressible. 

"May  I  see  your  watch,  Paul?"  Jean 
said,  cutting  short  George's  display  of  his 
very  slight  knowledge  of  Shakespeare. 
"It  is  a  beauty!" 

"It  was  my  father's,"  Paul  replied, 
handing  it  to  him. 

Jean  examined  it  admiringly. 

"May  I  open  it?"  he  asked,  fully  ex- 
pecting Paul  to  acquiesce  without  demur. 

Paul  looked  uncomfortable. 

"I  should  rather  you  would  not,"  he 
answered. 

Instantly  George  was  fired  with  curi- 
osity and  a  boyish  longing  to  torment  his 
friend.  He  took  the  watch  from  Zoe, 
exclaiming: 

"Oh,  I  must  see!"  Then,  with  a  gran- 
diloquent air,  he  declaimed  impressively: 
"Friends,  Romans,  countrymen  (and 
ladies),  lend  me  your  eyes.  I  am  about 
to  show  you  a  most  remarkable  portrait 
of  Paul  Dupont's  lady-love!" 

Jean,  too,  began  to  tease  Paul,  as  George 
vainly  struggled  with  the  case,  which 
proved  refractory.  He  implored  to  be 
told  whether  she  lived  in  New  Orleans  or 
in  the  country,  what  her  name  was,  and 
a  dozen  like  things. 

"But  perhaps  she  is  only  a  friend,"  he 
laughed  at  last,  "or  maybe  your  sister?" 

"She  is  a  friend,  —  my  best  friend," 
Paul  answered  seriously,  evidently  much 
annr-yed  by  the  whole  proceeding. 

A  pang  of  jealousy  shot  through  Zoe's 
hea:t.  Suddenly  she  realized  how  much 
this  new  friend  meant  to  her  after  one 
short  year.  She  had  been  vaguely  won- 
dering if  she  loved  him:  she  knew  then. 
And  he — perhaps  he —  She  was  so  filled 
with  love  for  their  sunny  Southland  that 
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she  had  felt  little  grief  at  the  prospect 
of  his  departure  for  the  seat  of  war;  but 
if  he  went  carrying  another  girl  in  his 
heart, — ah,  that  was  different! 

Again  Paul  protested. 

"Now,  boys,  be  careful!  You  might 
break  it.  I  tell  you  honestly  that  there 
is  no  photograph  in  the  back, — a  picture, 
yes;  but  one  that  would  not  interest  you 
in  the  least." 

Zoe's  heart  grew  light  once  more.  She 
knew  that  he  spoke  truly.  But  Jean  and 
George  did  not  heed  him. 

"You  would  not  be  so  much  excited 
about  it  if  there  wasn't  something  inter- 
esting," Jean  teased;  and  at  that  instant 
George  succeeded  in  opening  the  case. 
Jean  peered  over  his  shoulder,  and  as 
they  looked  ^heir  faces  showed  dis- 
appointment and  astonishment  and  a  little 
embarrassment . 

"I  hope  that  you  are  satisfied,"  Paul 
observed  coolly. 

"It's  rather  pretty,  but  it's  queer- 
looking,"  George  said,  much  subdued. 
"What  does  it  mean?" 

"Oh,  don't  you  know,  you  heretic!" 
Jean  cried.  "It  is  a  picture  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin, — the  Immaculate  Conception  we 
Catholics  would  call  it." 

George  laughed  lightly. 

"Well,  Paul,  you  certainly  are  the 
strangest  fellow  I  ever  knew!" 

Zoe  did  not  smile. 

"Let  me  see  it,"  she  said. 

Very  reverently  she  examined  the  tiny 
picture,  and  her  face  was  sweet  and  earnest 
as  she  gave  it  back  to  Paul.  She  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  contrast  between 
him  and  the  others  which  the  incident 
had  shown. 

"Keep  it  there  as  long  as  you  live," 
she  said  to  him  in  an  undertone. 

"I  promise,"  he  answered  solemnly. 

At  this  juncture  Judge  La  Porte  came 
out  on  the  gallery  with  a  party  of  friends, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  the  young  men 
took  their  leave.  Zoe  went  with  them 
to  the  gate,  suddenly  overcome  by  the  full 
significance   of   their    parting,    and   very 


loath  to  see  them  go.  She  shook  hands 
fervently  with  Jean  and  George,  who 
hurried  away  to  keep  their  engagement. 
Paul  lingered  for  a  moment.  His  face  had 
grown  pale,  and  when  he  spoke  it  was 
very  softly,  in  a  voice  which  trembled: 

"I,  too,  must  go  at  once,  and — I  had 
hoped  to  ask  you — to  tell  you — but  our 
dear  South  must  come  first  now.  I 
can  only  say  God  keep  you,  and  don't 
forget  me!" 

Zoe  hesitated  for  an  instant;  but  in 
moments  of  deep  feeling  all  pretences,  all 
conventionalities  give  way.  That  solemn 
hour  was  not  one  in  which  coquettishly 
to  pretend  not  to  understand. 

"I'll  wait  for  you,  Paul,"  she  said. 

"Thank  you,  Zoe!  I  could  not  have 
asked  it,  but — but — oh,  you  have  made  me 
very  happy,  Zoe!"  he  answered  simply. 
Clasping  her  hand,  he  pressed  it  to  his 
lips  and  was  gone. 

vSix  years  passed.  The  long  and  bitter 
war  dragged  to  a  close,  leaving  the  North 
triumphant  at  terrible  cost,  the  South 
bowed  to  the  dust  by  grief  and  poverty 
and  the  humiliation  of  defeat — honorable 
indeed,  but  still  defeat.  vSlowly  and  pain- 
fully conditions  began  to  readjust  them- 
selves; not  very  satisfactorily,  owing 
rather  to  mistakes  than  to  ill-will.  The 
proud,  impoverished,  sore-hearted  people 
of  the  South  took  up  the  burden  of  their 
marred  lives,  and  tried  to  bear  it  as  bravely 
as   they  had   borne  the  brunt  of    battles. 

Zoe  La  Porte's  mother,  long  an  invalid, 
died  during  the  war.  Her  father  lost  a 
leg  at  Gettysburg.  He  <and  she  continued 
to  live  in  the  stately  home  with  but  one 
old  servant  where  half  a  score  had  once 
found  work  to  do,  Zo6  had  come  bravely 
through  the  years  of  trial.  They  had  left 
her  graver  perhaps,  but  gentler  and  kinder 
and  more  unselfish.  They  had  also  left 
her  lonely.  Some  of  her  friends  had  lost 
their  lives  in  the  struggle;  circumstances 
had  forced  others  to  leave  New  Orleans. 
Jean  de  Blanc  had  been  wounded  at 
Sliiloh,  but  had  fully  recovered;  George, 
the   thoughtless^   ever-laughing   boy,   had 
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been  sent  home  early  in  '63,  burning  with 
a  fever,  which  carried  him  to  his  grave. 
Of  Paul  Dupont  Z06  had  not  heard  one 
word  since  he  said  "Good-bye"  at  her 
father's  gate  on  the  eve  of  his  departure. 

One  evening,  almost  two  years  after 
the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  Zoe  re- 
luctantly accepted  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  Miss  Boileau,  an  old  friend  who 
lived  in  one  of  those  quaint,  Old- World 
houses  on  Dumaine  Street.  She  seldom 
left  her  father,  who  was  failing  rapidly 
and  loath  to  let  her  out  of  his  sight;  but 
Miss  Boileau  was  importunate.  There 
were  several  guests  beside  herself, — Mrs. 
Drew,  an  elderly  woman,  who  had  lost 
both  sons  and  property  by  the  war,  and 
had  been  much  embittered  thereby;  three 
girls,  too  young  to  have  been  deeply  influ- 
enced by  the  struggle;  and  Dr.  Deane, 
a  surgeon,  who  had  been  with  the  army 
throughout  the  four  years.  Zoe  had  met 
him  often.  She  liked  and  respected  him, 
and  was  always  interested  in  his  conver- 
sation. He  had  much  to  tell,  and  told  it 
briefly  and  well. 

Hardly  were  they  seated  at  the  table 
when  some  chance  allusion  to  General 
Sherman  angered  poor  Mrs.  Drew,  and 
she  launched  into  a  tirade  about  the  suf- 
fering brought  upon  the  South  by  his 
march  to  the  sea, — a  tirade  which  included 
everything  and  everybody  North  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  Line.  Her  vehemence 
was  painful  to  witness,  and  in  her 
excitement  she  tactlessly  touched  unhealed 
wounds  in  the  hearts  of  more  than  one  of 
her  hearers.  The  hostess  was  annoyed 
at  the  turn  the  conversation  had  taken, 
and  at  the  first  pause  turned  to  Dr.  Deane, 
and  asked  him  a  question  with  a  view  to 
changing  the  subject. 

"Yes,  I  was  at  Bull  Run,"  he  answered. 
He  understood  what  she  wanted;  but  to 
have  changed  the  subject  entirely  would 
have  been  too  pointed,  so  he  went  on 
quickly:  "I  must  tell  you  of  a  curious 
and  pathetic  little  incident  in  connection 
with  that  battle.  When  all  was  over,  we 
carried    our    wounded    men    into    several 


big  hospital  tents  hastily  arranged  at  the 
last  minute.  Dr.  Summers  and  I  went 
from  one  to  the  next,  doing  what  we  could 
for  the  poor  fellows,— which  wasn't  much, 
I  admit.  In  the  last  tent  I  found  only 
one  man,  a  young  fellow,  still  alive.  On 
examining  him,  I  saw  that  he,  too,  was 
mortally  wounded  and  could  last  but  an 
hour  at  the  longest.  As  he  was  uncon- 
scious, I  could  learn  nothing  from  him; 
and,  in  searching  for  some  trace  of  his 
identity,  I  found  his  watch,  unmarked, 
but  with  a  picture  of  Our  Lady  on  the 
inside  of  the  case.  That  meant,  of  course, 
that  he  was  a  Catholic;  so  I  ran  quickly 
for  the  chaplain.  When  I  returned  with 
him  the  poor  fellow  was  conscious,  and 
the  priest  prepared  him  for  death.  Then 
I  asked  if  he  wished  to  send  any  messages 
to  his  family.  He  was  sinking  fast,  but 
he  managed  to  gasp :  '  I  have  no  family. 
My  parents  are  dead.  But  give  my  watch 
to  Zoe,  with  my  love.  Tell  her  what  the 
picture  did  for  me  to-day,  and — and  tell 
her — not  to  wait.'" 

The  Doctor  paused  for  a  moment  before 
he  finished  his  sad  little  story.  There 
was  absolute  silence  about  the  table. 

"He  was  gone  before  I  could  learn  who 
Zoe  was,  so  I  have  not  been  able  to 
deliver  the  watch  and  the  message.  I  am 
afraid  that  somewhere  she  is  waiting. 
General  Beauregard  told  me  afterward 
that  the  young  man's  name  was  Dupont, 
and  that  he  came  from  one  of  the  parishes 
north  of  here.  I  made  inquiries,  but  could 
find  no  Zoe.  The  General  said  that  he 
was  one  of  the  bravest  fellows  he  had 
ever   known." 

There  was  a  long  pause  after  the  Doctor 
finished. 

"How  many  such  acts  of  heroism  there 
were, — little  incidents  that  few  will  ever 
hear  of!"  Miss  Boileau  said  thoughtfully, 
breaking  the  silence  that  fell  upon  the 
listeners. 

"Zoe,  I  hope  that  you  feel  flattered!'* 
said  one  of  the  young  girls,  banteringly. 

The  other  young  people  at  once  caught 
the  cue  and  began  to  teas^  Zq^  about  her 
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soldier  lover,  and  the  serious  tone  of  the 
conversation  was  effectually  dissipated. 
Smilingly,  Dr.  Deane  glanced  toward  her. 
During  his  stay  in  New  Orleans  he  had 
seen  something  of  her  and  had  heard 
more,  and  he  admired  her  very  greatly. 
She,  too,  was  smiling,  or  trying  to,  but  her 
face  was  pale.  He  understood.  Dr.  Deane 
hastened  to  the  rescue  by  relating  a 
curious,  half-humorous  incident  which  had 
no  connection  with  the  war;  and  the  talk 
drifted  on  to  other  and  indifferent  topics. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  party  rose  from 
the  table  and  sauntered  into  the  garden. 
Zoe  was  detained  for  a  moment;  and,  as 
she  passed  through  the  low  French 
window  opening  on  the  gallery,  Dr.  Deane 
touched  her  on  the  arm. 

"I  have  it  here,"  he  said;  and  from  an 
inner  pocket  he  drew  forth  the  watch 
which  she  had  seen  once  before  on  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  afternoon.  "  And  the 
message — you  heard  it,  Miss  La  Porte: 
'Give  my  watch  to  Zoe,  with  my  love. 
Tell  her  what  the  picture  did  for  me 
to-day,  and  tell  her  not  to  wait.'" 

Zo6  took  the  watch  and  pressed  it  to 
her  lips. 

"I  would  have  waited  forever!"  she 
said  softly,  more  to  herself  than  to  the 
Doctor.  She  hastened  to  add:  "Thank 
you  very,  very  much  for  all  your  goodness 
to  him!  I  shall  never  forget  it, — never, 
never!" 

And  as  they  walked  into  the  garden  to 
rejoin  the  others,  Dr.  Deane  was  wonder- 
ing whether  her  gratitude  could  be  made 
to  grow  into  something  even  sweeter  and 
more  tender.  Knowing  Zo6  and  knowing 
Jiuman  nature,  he  concluded  that  it  covild, 
^fter   Time's   healing   balm   h%6.   don^   its 

■yv-ork. 

><■»>< — ■ 

x\voin  the  personal  view,  the  small 
view,  the  critical  and  fault-finding  view. 
Run  awa)^  from  gossip  as  from  a  pes- 
tilence, and  keep  in  your  soul  great  ideas 
and  ideals  to  solace  your  solitude.  They 
^\\\  drive  out  petty  worries,  conceit^,  ^n^ 


The  Apostle  of  Brazil. 


BY    PERCY    CROSS    STANDING. 

^T^HE  making  of  South  America  —  the 
^  opening  up  of  the  continent  to  the 
knowledge  of  Europe,  the  exploration  of 
the  great  rivers,  and  the  introduction  of 
civilization  among  the  native  races — was 
by  no  means  exclusively  the  work  of 
the  conquistadors  and  of  the  traders 
who  followed  them:  no  small  part  of  the 
great  task  was  accomplished  by  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  missionaries — Franciscans, 
Dominicans,  and  Jesuits. 

The  story  of  the  early  Jesuit  "reduc- 
tions"— the  industrial  groups  of  Indian 
village  communes  organized  in  Paraguay — 
has  been  dealt  with  by  many  writers,  but 
popular  history  is  all  but  silent  as  to  the 
adventurous  careers  of  the  missionary 
pioneers  in  other  parts  of  the  Southern 
continent.  Yet  to  their  lasting  honor  it 
must'  be  said  that  they  were  the  chief 
protectors  of  the  native  races,  the  means 
of  uniting  large  numbers  of  them  in  the 
brotherhood  of  a  common  faith  with  the 
white  men;  and  it  was  this  that  in  large 
measure  prevented  colonization  from  re- 
sulting in  the  gradual  displacement  and 
extinction  of  the  native  tribes. 

While  in  North  America  the  Indian 
has  entirely  vanished  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  land,  in  most  of  the  South 
American  countries  there  is  a  large  native 
element  in  the  civilized  population  of 
to-day.  Men  of  European  and  men  of 
native  or  mixed  descent  have  learned  to 
consider  themselves  South  Americans, 
sons  of  a  common  country,  proud  of  its 
ideals  ^nd  its  traditions,  That  this  should 
t)e  possible  is  due  in  gre^t  measure  to 
the  work  of  pacification  and  conciliation 
accomplished  by  the  missionaries  of  earlier 
days,  mostly  now  forgotten  names;  for 
they  wasted  no  time  in  any  elaborate 
record  of  their  adventurous  journeys  and 
lifeloni?  toil,  being  for  the  most  part,  to 
quote    LeweU's    apt    ctiatftGt^riz^-tiojji    ^f 
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Men  of  the  plain  heroic  breed 
That  loved  Heaven's  silence  more  than  fame. 

Of  a  few^  we  can  trace  the  story,  hidden 
away  in  old  letters  and  in  the  scanty 
memoir  noted  by  some  comrade  as  he 
sent  the  news  of  the  pioneer's  death  home 
to  Europe.  One  of  these,  whose  name 
is  still  remembered  with  honor  in  Brazil, 
was  Joseph  Anchieta,  more  popularly 
known  as  "the  Apostle  of  Brazil." 

Oddly  enough,  Anchieta,  who  belonged 
to  a  noble  family,  and  was  born  on  the 
island  of  Teneriffe  in  1533,  did  not  in  the 
first  instance  go  out  to  vSouth  America 
on  missionary  work  intent.  After  passing 
through  the  University  of  Coimbra,  he 
so  seriously  injured  his  health  by  his 
"excessive  austerities"  that  he  was  sent 
off  to  Brazil,  in  the  hope  that  the  rest 
and  change  might  build  uj)  and  improve 
his  impaired  constitution.  At  that  time 
(1553)  he  was  yet  only  twenty  years  of  age. 
Although  he  was  not  fully  aware  of  it,  the 
youth  had  found  his  mission  in  life.  He 
was  destined  never  to  return  from  Brazil 
but  to  labor  on  in  those  wild  surroundings 
unceasingly  for  almost  half  a  century. 

Already  a  past-master  in  the  languages 
and  literature  of  Portugal  and  Old  Castile, 
as  well  as  a  good  Latin  scholar,  Joseph 
promptly  set  himself  to  the  task  of  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  native  tongue. 
In  this  he  was  so  rapidly  successful  that 
the  almost  immediate  outcome  was  his 
compilation  of  a  grammar  and  dictionary, 
followed  by  what  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  the  foundation  of  "the  first 
classical  school  in  America."  Anchieta 
was  not  yet  a  priest,  but  the  missionaries 
were  only  too  thankful  to  have  the  help 
of  so  zealous  a  w^orker  and  so  enthu- 
siastic a  teacher  into  their  ranks;  and  he 
began  to  travel  great  distances  and  brave 
the  utmost  difficulties  and  dangers  in 
this    labor   of    love. 

He  was  a  poet  and  a  dramatist  also. 
Encouraged  by  the  progress  he  had 
achieved  in  the  native  tongue,  he  first 
composed  a  number  of  canticles,  some  of 
'jyhigh  became  exceedingly  ^^opular  among^ 


both  the  Portuguese  settlers  and  the 
native  converts.  These  he  presently  fol- 
lowed up  with  the  open-air  performance,, 
at  Bahia,  of  a  play  from  his  own  pen, — 
"this  also,"  to  quote  the  words  of  a. 
Catholic  commentator,  "being  possibly  the 
first  attempt  at  dramatic  art  in  the 
New  World."  It  must  have  been  a  won- 
derfully striking  and  picturesque  sight, 
this  pastoral  play-acting  in  the  Brazil 
of  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago.  One 
imagines  the  groups  of  wondering  natives, 
some  of  them  already  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, most  of  them  still  in  the  semi- 
savage  state  of  primitive  barbarism, 
contrasted  with  the  European  civilizers 
and  the  missionaries, — the  whole  with  its 
tropical  background. 

The  risks  run  by  the  saintly  Anchieta 
were  innumerable.  The  most  savage  and 
predatory  of  the  local  tribes  at  this  period 
were  the  Tamuins,  with  whom  the  Portu- 
guese conquerors  of  the  country  were  per- 
petually at  war.  On  at  least  one  occasion 
Anchieta  remained  a  willing  hostage  in 
the  hands  of  these  savages  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  running  no  small  risk  of  being 
killed  and  devoured;  for  the  Tamuins 
were  cannibals.  Their  hostage  possessed 
no  little  skill  in  medicine,  and  is  said 
to  have  endeared  himself  to  his  captors 
by  his  powers  as  a  "medicine-man." 

Anchieta  was  eventually  ordained  a 
priest  by  Peter  Lietano,  the  first  Bishop 
in  Brazil.  At  a  later  date  he  was  elevated 
to  the  high  position  of  rector  of  the  College 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  Provincial  of 
the  Jesuits  in  that  colony.  He  died  in 
1597,  without  ever  having  returned  to 
Europe.  The  people,  inspired  by  his  ex- 
traordinary holiness,  having  demanded 
his  canonization,  he  was  declared  "Ven- 
erable" by  the  Church,  and  the  question 
of  his  beatification  has  lately  been  under 
consideration.  In  some  sense  he  seems 
^o  have  been  a  seer — he  certainly  had  the 
gift  of  prevision — as  well  as  a  missionary; 
^nd  when  we  consider  that  he  suffered 
from  chronic  ill  health  his  record  of  work 
is  all  the  more  memors^ble,- 
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Home  Talks  and  Other  Talks. 

BY    LOUISA    MAY    DALTON. 

XL— Our  Friends  the  Birds. 
TOURING  the  erection  of  the  enormous 
^-^  pubhc  building  that  is  to  be  my 
neighbor,  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ 
the  services  of  many  horses.  There  has 
been  rubbish  to  cart  away,  material  to 
be  hauled,  and  various  hoisting  machines 
to  be  supplied  with  steady  power;  and 
my  attention  has  been  d  verted  from 
the  toil  of  human  beings  to  that  of  their 
dumb  brothers.  Horses  are  so  patient, 
so  obedient,  so  uncomplaining!  Often  I 
have  detected  an  expression  in  an  equine 
face  which  seemed  to  mean,  "  Why  do 
you  rear  this  foolish  building?  For  a 
school?  What  is  a  school?  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  will  humor  your  whim."  And  the 
pulling  and  the  straining  would  indul- 
gently go  on.  Sometime,  I  believe,  when 
the  last  automobile  has  gone  to  the  scrap 
heap,  when  the  last  machine  is  rust,  the 
horse  will  come  to  his  own  again. 

Most  of  us  have  no  adequate  compre- 
hension of  what  we  owe  to  the  dumb 
animals.  Of  course  I  admit,  in  order 
to  forestall  any  objection,  that  we  could 
get  on  more  comfortably  without  the 
disease-carrying  insects  and  animals,  and 
that  venomous  reptiles  and  savage  beasts 
are  quite  useless  and  dangerous,  although 
probably  having  their  office  to  perform 
in  the  Great  Plan.  But  I  speak  chiejfly 
now  of  our  friends,  the  birds.  As  to  their 
utility,  scientific  people  assure  us  that 
if  all  birds  were  destroyed,  the  earth 
would  in  a  few  years  be  uninhabitable, — 
that  it  would  take  but  a  brief  period  for 
the  insects,  unmolested,  to  destroy  every 
green  and  living  thing  intended  for  the 
sustenance  of  man. 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  the  view 
of  the  alarmist  only.  There  is  a  healthy, 
fast-growing  knowledge  that  will,  in 
time,  avert  anything  so  calamitous;  and 
what  sentiment  does  not  accomplish  the 
instinct  for  self-preservation  will.    When 


people  realize  that  birds  are  protecting 
the  food  supply,  that  doing  away  with 
them  is  like  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  &gg,  the  pot-hunter  will  be  visited 
with  the  majesty  of  the  outraged  law, 
and  *  the  small  boy  with  the  air-gun 
arrested  in  his  unthinking  career. 

The  utilitarian  view  is,  however,  but  one 
of  many.  Existence  needs  the  presence 
of  the  birds  to  keep  it  from  sordid 
aims  and  demoralizing  materialism.  We 
need  the  throbbing  song  of  the  skylark 
that  soars  to  heaven's  gate,  the  plaintive 
notes  of  the  nightingale  pressing  his 
bosom  on  some  secret  thorn,  the  cheerful 
note  of  the  robin,  the  musical  cry  of  the 
oriole.  Master  Bobolink's  call, — nay,  we 
should  miss  even  the  friendly  chatter  of 
the  despised  English  sparrows  that  come 
to  our  window-sills  when  the  ground  is 
snow-clad. 

Without  the  birds,  the  eye  as  well  as 
the  ear  would  be  a  sad  loser.  The  chimney 
swallows  circling  about  at  nightfall,  the 
bit  of  swift-flying  azure  we  call  a  blue- 
bird, the  robins  with  their  glowing  breasts, 
the  blackbirds  in  glossy  raiment, — there 
is  no  end  to  the  list  of  birds  that,  even  in 
a  Northern  city  yard,  lend  poetry  to  the 
humdrum    days    as    they    overtake    us. 

Literature  is  fairly  vocal  with  the  birds' 
songs  or  language.  Shelley's  skylark,  the 
little  sandpiper,  the  jackdaw  of  Rheims, 
the  birds  of  Killingworth,  the  swallows 
flying  homeward,  the  surprising  black- 
birds baked  in  a  pie,  the  raven  of  Barnaby 
Rudge,  are  only  a  few  of  the  feathered 
host  that  flit  across  the  pages  of  our  most 
beloved  books. 

vSaints  have  ever  made  of  birds  close 
friends.  We  think  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
most  often  in  the  company  of  his  "little 
sisters,"  who  found  shelter  in  his  presence 
while  he  lived;  and  at  his  death  flew  to 
him  to  see  if,  happily,  they  might  comfort 
him  as  he  set  out  on  his  last  journey. 

This    incident    is    true.     A    gentleman 
intensely   interested   in   the   aims   of   the 
Audubon   Society,  and,  although   a   Pro! 
estant,  holding  St.  Francis  in  high  esteem 
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and  reverence,  strayed  one  morning  into 
a  church  connected  with  a  Franciscan 
monastery.  He  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  services  until  he  noticed  the  hat 
of  a  devout  lady  who  knelt  in  front  of 
him.  It  was  ornamented  with  two  robins 
and  a  bird  of  paradise,  and  the  horrified 
man  left   the  church,   never  to   return. 

Birds  of  paradise  are  now  so  nearly 
extinct  that  they  bring  fabulous  prices 
at  the  milliner's;  and  soon  they  will 
follow  the  passenger  pigeon  and  white 
heron  into  the  lonely  land  of  Has  Been. 
The  extermination  of  a  species  of  bird 
is  enough  to  sadden  an  archangel. 

I  have  no  heart  to  speak  of  cruelty  in 
this  connection, — of  the  merciless  plucking 
of  aigrettes  from  the  breast  of  the  nesting 
mother.  Such  things  are  more  terrible 
than  war;  for  humanity  can  voice  its 
indignation.  I  can,  however,  ask  you  to 
verify  for  yourself  the  assertions  which 
the  limits  of  this  article  have  permitted 
me  only  to  touch  upon  in  the  most  incom- 
plete manner,  and  to  ask  you  to  help  to 
save  the  bird  life,  without  which  vegeta- 
tion would  perish  and  poetry  be  less  than 
it  was. 


A  Morning  and  an  Evening  Prayer  to 
Our  Lady. 

TT  is  only  quite  lately  that  I  noticed 
■^  a  special  arrangement  made  by  the 
Church  with  regard  to  two  of  our  most 
familiar  prayers  —  the  Salve  Regina  and 
the  Sub  Tuuni  Presidium.  In  the  tenth 
section  of  the  "Raccolta"  (last  Roman 
edition,  1898),  containing  prayers  and  de- 
votions to  Maria  Sanctissima,  these  two 
prayers  are  given  together  in  the  fourth 
place,  being  preceded  only  by  St.  Brigid's 
Rosary,  the  Angelus  Domini,  the  Regina 
Cceli,  and  by  the  Name  of  Mary: 

The  Church  was  going  through  many 
troubles,  and  had  worse  times  just  before 
her,  when  Pope  Pius  VI.,  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1786,  granted  copious  indulgences; 
"  to  all  the  faithful  who,  being  moved 
by  a  spirit  of  true  religion  to  make  some 


reparation  for  the  injuries  done  to  the 
honor  of  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  and  to 
the  saints,  and  to  defend  and  propagate 
the  worship  and  veneration  of  their  sacred 
images  and  pictures,  shall  to  this  end  say, 
in  the  morning,  the  Salve  Regina,  with 
the  versicle  and  response  Dignare  me,  etc., 
and  Benedict  us  Dens  in  Sanctis  suis;-  and, 
in  the  evening,  Snh  Tiium  Prcesidium, 
with  the  same  versicles." 

The  indulgences  granted  for  this  pious 
practice  are  one  hundred  days  once  a  day; 
and  for  Sundays,  seven  years  and  seven 
quarantines;  a  plenary  indulgence  en 
any  two  Sundays  of  any  month,  on  the 
usual  conditions  of  confession.  Com- 
munion, and  prayer  for  the  Pope's  inten- 
tions. On  the  same  conditions  also  a 
plenary  indulgence  on  each  of  the  feasts 
of  our  Blessed  Lady  and  on  the  feast  of 
All  Saints.  Finally,  at  the  last  hour  a 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  have  been 
accustomed  during  life  to  say  these 
prayers,  provided  they  have  been  to  con- 
fession and  Communion,  or  have  at  least 
contrition. 

To  gain  these  indulgences  we  must  add 
in  the  morning  to  the  Salve  Regina  the 
versicle,  Dignare  me  laudare  te,  Virgo 
sacrata,  and  its  responsory.  Da  mihi 
virtutem  contra  hastes  tuos;  and  also  this 
versicle,  Benedictus  Dens  in  Sanctis  suis, 
with  its  brief  responsory.  Amen.  Why  are 
versicles  like  these  called  by  that  name? 
They  have  seldom  as  much  verse  in  them 
as  this  Dignare  me  laudare  te,  Virgo 
sacrata.  How  is  that  to  be  translated? 
The  English  "Raccolta"  gives  it  thus: 
"Make  me  worthy  to  ^^praise  thee,  O 
Holy  Virgin!" 

One  might  be  inclined  to  suppose  some 
such  verb  as  sinere  to  be  understood,  and 
would  translate  it,  "  Deign  to  let  me  praise 
thee,  O  Holy  Virgin!"  The  Latin  diction- 
aries give  examples  from  Cicero  which 
show  that  for  him  dignari  meant  not  only 
"to  deign,"  "to  vouchsafe,"  but  also 
"to  esteem  worthy."  Virgil  declares: 
Haud  equidem  tali  me  dignor  honor e.  ("I 
do  not  consider  myself  worthy  of  such  an 
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honor.")  And  Ovid  says:  Hunc  venia 
dignare  libellum.  ("  Deem  this  Httle  book 
worthy  of  indulgence.")  Dignari,  there- 
fore, means  "to  esteem  worthy"  rather 
than  "to  make  worthy."  But  could  we 
dare  to  address  such  a  petition  as  this  to 
our  Blessed  Lady,  "Esteem  me  worthy 
to  praise  thee"?  Only  in  the  sense  vvhich 
makes  this  equivalent  to  the  "authorized 
version"  of  the  "Raccolta":  I  am  not 
worthy  to  praise  thee;  but  in  thy  good- 
ness overlook  my  unworthiness,  make 
me  worthy,  and  let  me  praise  thee  and 
love  thee,  O  Holy  Virgin! 

In  the  evening  we  must  add  to  the  Sub 
Tuum  Proisidium  the  same  versicles  and 
responsories.  And  here  there  is  something 
amiss  in  the  common  English  translation. 
I  have  not  examined  various  prayer- 
books,  but  I  think  this  is  the  ordinary 
version:  "We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  O 
Holy  Mother  of  God!  Despise  not  our 
petitions  in  our  necessities,  but  deliver 
us  from  all  dangers,  O  ever-glorious  and 
Blessed  Virgin!"  But  this  supposes  the 
adverb  semper  to  qualify  Virgo  gloriosa 
et  henedicta;  whereas  there  is  a  comma 
after  semper,  which  qualifies  libera;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  antiphon  of  the 
Benedictus  in  Lauds  of  the  feast  of  Our 
Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  April  26:  Beata 
Mater  et  intacta  Virgo,  Regina  Mundi, 
nostras  deprecationes  ne  despicias  in 
necessitatibus,  sed  a  periculis  cunciis  libera 
nos  semper,  Alleluia!  Evidently  semper 
here  qualifies  libera;  for  there  is  noth- 
ing else  to  qualify.  This  little  point  is 
attended  to  by  Newman's  dear  friend, 
Ambrose  St.  John,  in  his  translation 
of  the  "Raccolta":  "We  fly  to  thy 
patronage,  O  Holy  Mother  of  God! 
Despise  not  our  petitions  in  our  neces- 
sities, but  deliver  us  always  from  all 
dangers,  O  glorious  and  Blessed  Virgin!" 

The  antiphon  which  we  have  quoted 
from  the  Office  of  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Counsel  omits  nostris  after  necessitatibus; 
but  the  "Raccolta"  gives  it,  and  it  is 
necessary  for  our  EngHsh  version.  In 
many  commu:|i;tie3  the  §T^h  TV'Ufn  Prassi- 


dium  is  said  at  evening  prayer  after 
the  Ave  Maris  Stella;  and  for  several 
saying  it  together  it  is  not  easy  to  repeat 
so  many  words  without  a  pause  in  exactly 
thQ  same  time.  This  is  made  easier  in 
some  places  by  the  following  arrange- 
ment. The  "  hebdomadarius  "  repeats  the 
Ave  Maris  Stella  alternately  with  the 
community,  and  the  last  stanza  falls  to 
his  share.  The  community  add  Amen, 
but  do  not  (as  is  generally  done)  hurry 
on  to  the  Sub  Tuum  Prcesidium.  They 
leave  this  to  be  begun  by  the  "hebdoma- 
darius." Does  he  stop  after  genitrix  or 
after  nostris?  The  remainder  can  be  said 
clearly  and  uniformly  by  the  community. 
This  discussion  may  seem  very  trivial, 
but  some  may  find  these  little  points 
useful  as  a  check  to  the  mechanical  routine 
into  which  we  are  prone  to  fall  with  regard 
to  very  familiar  prayers.  At  any  rate,  it 
may  be  for  some  the  occasion  of  resolving 
to  make  the  Salve  Regina  one  of  their 
morning  prayers,  and  the  Sub  Tuum 
Prcesidium  one  of  their  prayers  at  night. 
What  sweetness  and  what  strength  are 
in  all  these  holy  formularies  of  praise  and 
petition,  that  have  been  consecrated  by 
the  constant  use  of  generation  after  gen- 
eration of  devout  souls  who  are  now  with 
God,  free  from  all  dangers,  with  no  further 
need  of  petition,  but  with  the  blessed 
necessity  of  giving  praise  and  thanks  for 
evermore!  M.  R. 


Doth  not  the  sea  show  forth  to  us 
the  surging  changes  and  chances,  the 
restless  ebb  and  flow  of  this  our  day, 
amid  the  waves  of  this  corruptible  life? 
Doth  not  the  steadfastness  of  the  shore 
bring  home  to  us  the  eternity  of  a  life 
set  free  from  restlessness  and  bathed 
in  immortal  peace?  Therefore,  because 
the  disciples  still  battled  with  the  surges 
of  a  life  that  dies,  they  were  toiling  in 
the  sea;  but  our  Redeemer,  after  He  had 
risen  from  the  dead  —  He  who  had  laid 
aside  all  that  in  the  body  is  subject  to 
corruption,— He  stood  upon  the  shore. 
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Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin. 


TT7HEN,  in  the  year  782,  Pope  Adrian  I. 
^  ^  restored  this  gem  of  medi£eval  Rome, 
using  for  the  apse  the  stones  of  the 
Temple  of  Ceres — Ceres  of  the  corn-ripe 
hair,  flaming  torch,  and  scarlet  poppy, ^ 
on  the  site  of  which  old  pagan  ruin  the 
present  building  stands,  he  decorated  it 
so  beautifully  that  it  received  the  title 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  or  Saint 
Mary  of  the  Ornaments.  The  Ara  Maxima 
Hercules,  once  erected  here,  was  older 
even  than  Rome.  To  find  its  ruins  in 
connection  with  those  of  a  temple  to 
Ceres  is  natural  enough,  since,  in  the  far- 
back  days  when  Athenians  only  were 
admitted  to  the  Eleusian  (or  Elusinian) 
mysteries  in  honor  of  that  goddess,  an 
exception  was  made  to  the  valiant  Her- 
cules, who,  indeed,  was  too  formidable  a 
being  to  be  refused  admission.  Very  little 
is  known  with  certainty  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  these  mysterious  rites;  for  they 
were  surrounded  with  the  greatest  secrecy, 
death  being  the  penalty  not  only  for 
divulging  what  took  place,  but  even  for 
witnessing  the  ceremonies  without  having 
been  first  duly  initiated.  The  early  Chris- 
tian writers  who  declared  the  mysteries 
instituted  in  honor  of  Ceres  to  have  been 
almost  as  immoral  as  the  foul  festivities 
held  in  the  name  of  Bacchus  were  guilty 
of    no    exaggeration. 

"Bread"  is  a  term  often  applied  meta- 
phorically to  Ceres,  as  the  goddess  of 
harvests.  But  the  Bread  adored  where 
once  her  temple  rose  is  alone  divine;  and 
the  lamp  that  burns  before  the  tabernacle 
shines  for  It,  flashing  like  the  Star  of  Hope 
where  her  torch  lies  trampled  under  foot. 
And  the  Virginal  Lily  blooms  where  her 
unclean  emblem  is  faded  and  dead;  for 
the  sweet  name  of  Mary  has  replaced  that 
of  the  "immortal"  Ceres,  and  is  venerated 
where  her  idol  has  crumbled  into  dust, 
like  the  humblest  of  its  mere  mortal 
worshippers.  The  unholy  rites  have  van- 
ished into  the  darkness  from  which  they 


sprang;  and,  in  place  of  the  secrecy  and 
mystery  that  cloaked  them,  we  have 
wide-open  doors  that  invite  who  wills 
to  enter,  and  the  silvery  sounds  of  the 
bell  that  summons  each  and  all  to  worship 
and  to  prayer. 

Siric,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,,  and 
other  early  writers,  sometimes  speak  of 
vSanta  Maria  in  Cosmedin  as  Santa  Maria 
Schola  Graecorum;  and  it  is  also  mentioned 
as  the  Ecclesia  Graecorum,  because  the 
Greek  refugees,  who  were  driven  from  their 
own  country  by  Constantine  Copronymus, 
are  said  to  have  had  a  schola,  or  assembly 
room,  here.  Indeed,  it  is  supposed  that 
Pope  Adrian  restored  and  enlarged  the 
church  for  the  benefit  of  these  exiles. 

Above  the  high  altar  rises  the  marble 
canopy,  designed  by  Diodatus  Cosimati  in 
the  twelfth  century.  It  is  in  the  Gothic 
style,  is  richly  inlaid  with  mosaic,  and 
rests  on  four  red  columns  of  Egyptian 
granite.  An  ancient  sarcophagus,  also  of 
red  granite,  and  containing  the  relics  of 
Saints  Cyrilla,  Hilarius,  and  Corenatus,  is 
beneath  this  altar.  Behind  it,  on  the  wall 
above  the  episcopal  throne,  hangs  a  very 
interesting  old  picture  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Constantinople  in  the  eighth  century 
by  Greek  refugees  flying  from  the  fur}^  of 
Leo  the  Isaurian,  the  Iconoclast  Emperor. 
Although  the  walls  of  the  nave  are  now 
sombre  and  unadorned,  they  once  glowed 
with  color;  and  from  the  traces  of  the 
ancient  frescoes  that  still  remain  the 
imagination  may  conjure  up  something  of 
the  glory  that  is  past,  when  not  the  nave 
alone  but  the  entire  edifice  was  bright 
with  rainbow  hues,  and  resplendent  with 
the  ornaments  from  which  it  still  derives 
its  name. 

Saint  John  Baptist  de  Rossi,  the  apostle 
of  the  Roman  poor,  who  regarded  him  as 
a  second  Saint  Philip  Neri,  was  a  canon 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin.  The  rooms 
in  which  he  lived  adjoin  the  church,  and 
are  shown  to  visitors  on  his  feast-day. 
His  praying-stool,  confessional,  writing- 
table,  and  various  articles  of  clothing  and 
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objects  of  piety  used  by  him,  are  preserved 
here.  He  resigned  his  canonry  in  1747,  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  poor  in  the  hospital  attached  to  the 
church  of  SS.  Trinita  dei  Pellegrini;  and, 
after  twenty  years  of  heroic  and  unselfish 
labor  amongst  the  sick  and  suffering,  he 
died  in  the  very  hospital  of  which  he 
had  been  the  earthly  angel.  The  room  in 
which  he  breathed  his  last  is  numbered 
amongst  the  holy  places  to  which  pious 
pilgrims  wend  their  way.  He  was  canon- 
ized by  Pope  Leo  XHI.  in   1881. 

One  of  the  quaintest  monuments  pre- 
served at  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin  has 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  church 
itself  or  even  with  the  Christian  religion; 
but  is  supposed  to  have  covered  the 
sacred  well  of  Mercury,  which  was  near 
the  Porta  Capena.  It  is  a  large  stone 
mask,  and  goes  by  the  singular  name  of 
the  "Bocca  della  Veritk,"  or  "The  Mouth 
of  Truth."  The  people  regard  it  as  a  test 
of  veracity,  and  say  that  no -one  would 
dare  to  place  his  or  her  hand  in  its  mouth 
and  swear  falsely,  or  even  tell  a  fib.  The 
piazza  on  which  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
in  Cosmedin  stands  bears  the  name  of 
this  strange  mask;  and  close  by  is  a  Via 
Bocca  della  Verita,  in  which  stands  the 
house  of  Caiphas,  so  called  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  mediaeval  Passion   Play. 

Cardinal  Reginald  Pole,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  died  at  Lambeth  in 
1588,  took  his  title  of  the  vSacred  College 
from  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Cos- 
medin. According  to  a  well-founded 
tradition.  Saint  Augustine,  "the  child  of 
many  tears,"  who  was  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  greatest  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy  some- 
where in  this  neighborhood  about  the 
year  384,  —  that  is  to  say,  before  his 
conversion  by  Saint  Ambrose.  So  that, 
although  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin  has  had 
fewer  vicissitudes  than  many  more  mod- 
ern churches  in  Rome,  it  is  not  without 
historical  interest;  while,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  art,  it  is  deservedly  classed 
among  the  gems  of  the  city. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


A  Frenchman  with  a  weakness  for 
statistics  would  like  to  know  what  pro- 
portion of  Americans  die  natural  deaths, — 
"of  old  age  and  at  home  among  their 
relatives,  in  their  beds,  like  civilized 
beings."  He  will  doubtless  be  inclined 
to  think  that  the  proportion  must  be  a 
very  small  one  if  he  happens  to  see  the 
statistics  of  suicide  just  published  by  Dr. 
Hoffman,  actuary  for  the  Prudential  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  and  the  quarterly  accident 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Dr.  Hoffman  shows 
that  in  one  hundred  American  cities 
(seventy-nine  under  250,000  and  twenty- 
one  over  that  population)  the  rate  of 
suicide  has  grown  steadily  from  12.8  per 
hundred  thousand  twenty  years  ago,  to 
20.3  in  the  five-year  period  ending  with 
191 1.  In  1 9 10  the  rate  throughout  our 
registration  area  was  sixteen  per  hundred 
thousand,  so  that  there  must  have  been 
15,000  suicides  in  the  United  vStates  last 
year.  From  the  other  source  we  learn 
that  during  the  three  months  ending 
March  31,  as  many  as  2383  persons  lost 
their  lives  in  railroad  accidents  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Europeans 
should  express  amazement  at  the  number 
of  violent  deaths  among  us. 

In  the  course  of  an  article  which 
might  be  called  the  Rationale  of  Chris- 
tian Charity,  the  editor  of  the  Bombay 
Examiner  expresses  some  clear-headed 
views  on  a  very  vexed  question.  The 
impulse  of  charity  in  our  day  is  twofold — 
or,  rather,  two  impulses  respond  to  the 
one  stimulus.  There  is,  first,  the  impulse 
of  natural  generosity  to  give  in  order  to 
alleviate  a  present  distress;  and,  secondly, 
the  impulse,  quite  as  genuinely  charitable 
and  often  wiser,  to  refuse  to  give  lest  one 
augment  a  future  distress.  As  the  editor 
puts  it:  "The  whole  difficulty  arises,  not 
from  want  of  clear  principles  governing 
the  matter,  but  from  want  of  clear  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  facts,  which  makes  it  prob- 
lematical whether  a  given  case  is  a  fit 
object  for  charity  or  not."  Appearances 
do  not  help  at  all  in  judging;  and,  in 
the  absence  of  omniscience,  or  a  gift  of 
intuition,  one  must  be  guided  by  plain 
common-sense  workkig  on  the  facts  pre- 
sented. Above  all  is  to  be  distrusted  that 
"philanthropy"  which  exudes  in  "sound 
lectures"  and  "good  advice,"  as  savoring 
of  the  spirit  of  him  who  went  down  to 
his  house  unjustified,  for  all  his  self- 
righteousness.  The  little  offering  of 
genuine  charity  usually  is  the  best  sermon 
we  can  deliver  to  any  one  who  appeals  to 
us.  And  charity  of  thought  should  guard 
us  against  lengthening  in  our  mind  the 
list  of  the  criminally  poor.  An  almsdeed 
is  never  vitiated  by  the  unworthiness  of 
the  beneficiary. 

It  is  a  little — just  a  littler-singular 
that  so  exceptionally  interesting  an  article 
as  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  contributed  to  the 
Fortnightly  Review  or  July  should  not 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  some 
American  Catholic  editor,  dealing  as  it 
does  with  life  in  Arizona,  and  including 
the  distinguished  author's  reminiscences 
of  the  "Catholic  Bishop  of  Castle  Hot 
Springs," — a  stirring  page  of  adventure, 
when  the  fierce  Apaches,  so  long  the  terror 
of  the  settlers,  still  went  on  the  war-path, 
butchering  as  many  Pale  Faces  as  they 
could,  burning  their  homes,  and  appropriat- 
ing their  cattle,  sometimes  carrying  their 
children  into  captivity.  Such  names  as 
Burnt  Ranch  and  Weeping  Springs  are 
now  the  only  reminders  of  the  slaughter- 
ings and  depredations  so  often  committed 
by  the  infuriated  and  revengeful  savages. 
The  passage  referred  to  is  a  long  one, 
but  is  too  interesting,  too  fine  also,  not 
to  be  quoted  entire: 

I  met  at  Castle  Hot  Springs  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop.  When  he  first  went  out  to  the  mesas, 
the  cattle  ranges,  and  the  mines,  over  fifty 
years  ago,  there  were  a  handful  of  people  yonder; 
but  now,  as  he  told  me,  they  are  numbered  by 
the  thousands.  The  young  priest,  with  a  good 
Irish  name,  and  a  soft  Irish  accent  which  gives 


charm  to  a  charming  nature,  and  to  a  tongue 
which  is  ever  adding  to  the  language  of  peace 
and  good-will  of  the  world,  had  dark  paths  to 
tread  in  this  land  of  sunlight  and  blue  sky — 
the  heavenly  air  of  winter,  and  the  scorching, 
searching,  bleaching  air  of  summer.  He  had  a 
little  mission  at  a  place  where  there  was  an 
Apache  encampment;  and  here  he  used  to  come 
after  hard  journeys  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Calvary  and  draw  souls  to  the  fold  of  the  Church 
which  had  in  him,  and  has  ever  had  (so  men 
say),  the  unceasing  and  beautiful  devotion  of 
a  great  nature.  Here,  when  he  was  not  busy 
with  spiritual  ministrations,  he  used  to  gather 
round  him  some  Apache  children  and  make 
sports  for  them.  He  would  put  ten-cent  pieces 
in  the  cleft  of  a  stick  stuck  in  the  ground,  and 
have  the  little  braves  with  bows  and  arrows 
shoot  at  the  silver  coins,  getting  what  they 
shot.  They  were  so  wonderfully  expert  and  got 
so  many  of  his  dimes — the  tiny  archers — that 
he  put  up  nickels  eventually  instead  of  ten- 
cent  pieces;  but  as  they  were  larger,  and  could 
be  more  easily  shot,  it  was  still  an  expensive 
business  to  him.  But,  as  he  said  to  me,  "'I 
loved  the  little  fellows,  and  it  was  a  real  pleasure 
t(j  see  them  get  away  with  my  money  by  their 
fine    arrow    play." 

But  I  must  tell  the  rest  of  the  story  in  the 
l)ish()p's  own  words. 

*   * 

"One  day,"  said  he,  "I  put  on  my  dust-coat 
and  sombrero,  and,  wdth  a  big  walking  stick, 
started  on  the  trail  for  a  mission  I  had  miles 
away.  I  was  pacing  along  the  heavy  trail  in 
tlie  l)oiling  sun  when  1  saw  in  front  of  me  a 
cloud  of  dust,  and  I  knew  it  must  be  a  number 
of  men  riding  together.  It  was  so.  In  the  dust 
I  soon  saw  outlined  a  band  of  Indians — 
Apaches, — and  they  were  in  their  paint  and 
feathers.  They  were  a  war-party  off  on  an 
expedition  of  revenge  upon  the  whites. .  It 
seems  some  rough-necks  from  the  mines  had 
maltreated  and  killed  two  of  their  squaws, 
and  they  were  out  for  the  white  man's  blood. 
It  would  not  be  merely  killing,  but  torture  and 
mutilation  and  the  unnamable  things.  They 
rode  more  rapidly  when  they  saw  me,  and  came 
on,  fierce  but  silent.  They  surrounded  me.  I 
was  hemmed  in  as  by  a  wall.  The  only  way 
out  was  under  the  ponies'  bellies,  and  that  was 
the  way  out  for  a  lizard.  I  stood  still  and 
said  my  prayers,  sure  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do  at  first.  When  they  didn't  kill  me  at 
once — and  how  should  I  know  why  they 
didn't? — I  began  to  speak  to  them  in  my  meagre 
Spanish;  but  they  didn't  understand.  'No 
sabe!  No  sabef  they  said.  Then  they  talked 
together  in  low,  stern  voices,  and  every  now 
and  then  one  of  them  would  sav  a  word  which 
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afterward  I  came  to  know  was  '  Death.'  This 
was  repeated  again  and  again.  But  there  was 
much  talk, — argument  it  sounded  like;  and  I 
noticed  one  voice — voice  only,  because  I  could 
not  see  its  owner — talking  more  than  all  the 
others.  It  went  on  and  on,  and  at  last  I  heard 
all  the  voices  saying  the  same  thing.  But  that 
voice  of  the  man  I  could  not  see  kept  going 
on,  and  the  other  voices  grew  less.  Then  at 
last  there  was  silence. 

"Suddenly  the  chief  raised  a  hand  and  said 
a  word  sharply.  The  trail  opened  out  before  me, 
and  I  was  motioned  to  depart.  I  didn't  know 
what  that  departure  meant;  for  'twas  no  un- 
common thing  for  a  prisoner  of  the  Indians 
to  be  told  to  walk  away  and  be  shot  as  he 
went, — shot  in  the  back.  Now,  I  didn't  like  not 
facing  my  foe,  but  there  it  was  beyond  my 
power  to  do  so.  With  every  step  I  expected 
to  be  brought  down  by  a  barbed  arrow  that 
could  go  through  a  two-inch  board,  or  by  a 
bullet.  So  I  said  my  prayers  as  hard  as  I  could, 
that  I  might  not  be  far  from  the  Kingdom  of 
God  when  the  end  came.  I  suppose  I  got  about 
three  hundred  yards  when  I  heard  a  shout. 
'The  end!'  I  said  to  myself,  and  shut  my  eyes. 
But  they  didn't  make  a  St.  Sebastian  of  me. 
After  waiting,  eyes  shut,  a  moment,  I  turned — ■ 
and  there  they  were  riding  away  at  a  gallop  in 
a  cloud  of  dust,  their  arms  flying,  their  shouts 
ripping  the  air.  I  was  safe,  thanks  be  to  God! 
though  they  burned  many  a  ranch  and  killed 
many  an  innocent  on  that  raid.  Oh,  the  lust 
for  killing  is  an  awful  thing  when  it  gets  into 
a  man!" 

"And  you  never  knew  how  or  why  you  were 
spared,   Bishop?"   I  asked. 

"Oh,  I  did  that!  I  knew  all  right  at  last. 
But  it  was  a  long  time  afterward.  One  day 
at  a  mining  camp  I  met  an  Indian.  His  face 
looked  familiar,  but  I  could  not  place  him, 
'You  don't  remember  me?'  he  said.  'Oh,' 
said  •  I,  'I  don't,  then;  but  there's  something 
in  your  face — ' 

"'The  last  time  you  saw  it  there  was  some- 
thing on  my  face,'  he  interrupted.  '  It  was 
paint.  Can  you  remember  a  war-party  of  Apaches 
stopped  you  on  the  White  Rabbit  Trail?' — 'I 
can  think  of  it  without  shutting  my  eyes,'  I 
answered. — 'I  was  one  of  them,'  he  said;  'and, 
if  it's  any  worth  to  you,  I  saved  your  life.' — 
'But  how  was  that?'  I  asked. — 'The  others 
wanted  to  kill  and  scalp  and  put  you  under 
the  knives,'  he  replied,  'and  often  did  they 
declare  for  it  while  I  talked  to  them.  I  said 
that  you  were  a  great,  medicine  man  with  the 
whites,  and  that  you  told  them  to  be  good 
people,  and  were  angry  with  them  when  they 
were  not  good.  I  told  them  that  you  were 
kind  to  the  Indians.    But  that  didn't  have  much 


eflfect.  I  was  in  trouble  in  my  heart.  But  at 
last  I  told  them  how  you  had  put  up  the  silver 
pieces  for  the  Apache  lads  to  shoot  at.  That 
talk  of  the  silver  pieces  was  good  medicine. 
Then  the  Chief  said  that  you  must  be  a  good 
man;*  for  no  whites  ever  gave  away  money, 
or  did  something  for  nothing.  If  you  gave  it 
to  the  Indian  children,  and  asked  nothing  in 
return,  then  you  must*  be  good;  and  they 
opened  out  the  trail  for  you.  But  as  they  had 
said  "Death"  over  your  head  as  many  times 
as  dimes  make  a  dollar,  there  was  plenty  of 
death  on  that  ride,  but  not  your  death.  Hai, 
hai,  there  was  good  medicine  that  day!'" 


For  good  proverbs  commend  us  to  the 
Scotch.  They  say:  "  He  that  seeks  trouble 
'twere  a  pity  he  should  miss  it."  "  If  it 
were  na  for  hope,  the  heart  would  break." 
"Diet  cures  mair  than  doctors."  "Better 
keep  the  deil  out  than  hae  to  put  him 
out."  "I  would  sooner  be  his  Bible 
than  his  horse."  "It's  a  rale  gude  tongue 
that  says  nae  ill,  but  a  better  heart  that 
thinks  none."  "If  ye  gang  a  year  wi'  a 
cripple,  ye'll  limp  at  the  end  o't.*'  ("  Evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners.") 
"  If  the  deil  were  dead,  folk  would  do  little 
for  God's  sake."  "  Ijght  suppers  mak 
lang  days."  "A  gude  tale's  no  the  waur 
o'  being  twice  tauld."  Which  reminds  us 
to  quote  a  capital  story  (new  to  us) 
illustrating  Scotch  honesty,  which  we 
found  recently  in  the  Messenger  of  the 
Holy  Childhood: 

"At  one  time  in  the  Highlands  to  ask 
for  a  receipt  or  promissory  note  was  con- 
sidered an  insult;  and  such  a  thing  as  a 
breach  of  contract  was  rarely  heard  of,  so 
strictly  did  the  people  regard  their  honor. 
There  is  a  story  of  a  farmer  who  had  been 
to  the  Lowlands,  and  had  there  acquired 
worldly  wisdom.  After  returning  to  his 
native  place  he  needed  some  money,  and 
requested  a  loan  from  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  latter,  Mr.  Stewart, 
complied,  and  counted  out  the  gold,  when 
the  farmer  immediately  wrote  a  receipt. 
'And  what  is  that, man?'  cried  Mr. Stewart, 
on  receiving  the  slip  of  paper. — '  A  receipt, 
sir,  binding  me  to  give  you  back  your 
gold  at  the  right  time,'  replied  Donald. — 
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'Bind  ye,  indeed!  Well,  my  man,  if  ye 
canna  trust  yoursel',  I'm  sure  I'll  na  trust 
ye!  Such  as  ye  canna  hae  my  gold.'  And, 
gathering  it  up,  he  returned  it  to  his  desk 
and  locked  it  up. — 'But,  sir,  I  might  die,' 
replied  the  needy  Scot,  unwilling  to  sur- 
render the  hope  of  the  loan;  'and  perhaps 
my  sons  might  refuse  it  to  ye,  but  the  bit 
of  paper  would  compel  them.' — 'Compel 
them  to  sustain  their  dead  father's  honor!' 
cried  the  enraged  Celt.  'They'll  need 
compelling  to  do  right,  if  this  is  the  road 
ye're  leading  them.  Ye  can  gang  elsewhere 
for  money,  I  tell  ye;  but  ye'll  find  nane 
about  here  that'll  put  more  faith  in  a  bit 
of  paper  than  a  neighbor's  word  of  honor 
and  his  love  of  right.'" 


The  Anglican  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  firmly  convinced  that  The  Church — the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  would  call 
it — ^is  not  holding  her  own  in  England; 
and  in  this  belief,  which  is  an  erroneous 
one,  he  seems  to  find  great  satisfaction. 
No  Catholic  prelate,  on  the  contrary,  will 
rejoice  over  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
John  Straight,  writing  in  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Review,  that  Anglicanism  has 
lost  enormously  —  "lost  chiefly  to  secu- 
larism"—  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Of 
course  one  is  always  rejoiced  to  hear  of 
a  passing  from  the  Church  of  England 
to  the  Church  of  All  Lands;  but  one  can 
not  help  feeling  sorrow  —  remembering 
what  Newman  said  about  the  Establish- 
ment —  when  its  members  abandon  it 
for  any  less  churchly  sect  or  fall  into  the 
ditch  of  secularism. 

The  need  of  sympathetic  understanding 
in  dealing  with  those  outside  the  Church, 
whether  sectarians  or  savages,  has  often 
been  pointed  out.  The  late  Dr.  Lloyd, 
of  Tokio,  emphasized  it  again  in  his 
recently  published  work,  "The  Creed  of 
Half  Japan."  In  reference  to  Buddhists, 
he  says:  "The  most  eloquent  sermon,  if 
devoid  of  sympathy,  will  necessarily  fail 
to  touch  the  heart  of  the  people."    It  is 


the  custom  among  the  Indians  of  Van- 
couver for  a  widower,  recently  bereaved, 
to  wear  on  his  head  a  fillet  or  crown  of 
pine  branches.  Bishop  McDonald,  who 
lately  made  a  Confirmation  tour  among 
these  Indians,  tells  us  that  when  the  mis- 
sionaries sought  to  put  down  the  custom 
as  smacking  of  superstition,  the  Indians 
were  quick  to  observe  that  white  men  in 
such  cases  wore  a  band  of  black  crepe  on 
the  arm  or  around  the  hat. 

An  early  missionary  among  the  Micmac 
Indians  of  Nova  Scotia  once  complained 
to  a  young  chief  of  certain  revolting  cus- 
toms of  his  tribe.  The  Indian  seemed 
surprised;  but  the  missionary  was  still 
more  so  to  learn  that  a  habit  of  his  own 
gave  great  offence  to  his  dusky  parish- 
ioners. "You  use  much  snuff,  and  you 
always  carry  the  snuff-rag  about  with 
you.     Ugh!" 

A  certain  piercing  spirituality  which 
seems  intrinsic  to  the  man  comes  out  in 
nearly  all  the  writings  of  John  Ayscough. 
Referring  in  the  U Oliver se  (London)  to 
the  place  selected  for  the  recent  Catholic 
Congress,  he  says: 

And  was  the  Cardinal  willing  to  set  us  praying 
as  we  went  thither  and  came  back?  In  Norwich 
are  over  forty  ancient  churches,  and  could  we 
pass  them  in  our  way  without  memory  of  the 
Exiled  Master  of  them?  Who  could  see  them 
and  not  think  of  their  arches,  like  praying 
fingers,  and  of  the  Absent  Object  of  their 
worship?  No  White  Christ  in  any  of  them  now, 
where  once  He  hid  Himself  from  sight,  but 
proved  Himself  to  faith,  by  the  sheer  impos- 
sibility of  such  a  thing  as  such  a  Presence 
occurring  to  any  imagination  but  that  of  God. 
Man  could  no  more  have  invented  the  Eucharist 
than  he  could  have  invented  the  Incarnation: 
only  He  who  thought  of  entering  the  world  by 
the  lowly  gate  of  birth  could  have  devised  how 
to  remain  in  it  in  the  time-long  silence  of  that 
White  Disguise.  All  great  ideas  are  simple;  and 
I  hope  the  Cardinal  will  pardon  me  if,  unwar- 
ranted, I  attribute  to  him  these.  No  wonder 
he  stuck  to  them. 

His  Bipinence  Cardinal  Bourne  is  to  be 
heartily  congratulated  upon  the  interpre- 
tation his  action  met  with  as  well  as  upon 
that  action  itself. 


A  Lament  in  September. 

BY    JOHN    GREYWOOD. 

n^H,  it's  great  to  be  a  happy  boy 

In  the  merry  month  of  June, 
To  hear  all  Nature  calling  you 

Each  care-free  afternoon! 
It's  good  to  know  that  school  is  out 

Each  morning  when  you  rise; 
The  world  is  full  of  flower  and  song, 

And  above  are  cloudless  skies. 

But,  oh,  the  pang  it  brings  to  you 

When  the  summer  months  go  by, 
When  the  air  is  chill,  and  the  autumn  winds 

Through  the  leafless  branches  sigh, — 
The  dread  it  brings  to  think  of  school, 

And  all  your  woes  remember! 
Oh,  it's  not  much  fun  to  be  a  boy 

When  school  starts  in  September! 


Seven  and  One. 


BY  lucile;  klino. 


XL — An  Adventure. 
OU  may  go  for  a  walk  about 
supper- time,"  Father  Garnett 
had  told  Tamzine  and  Tony;  and 
they  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege,  after  a  quiet  day  in  the  house. 
The  long  afternoon  shadows  were  de- 
lightfully cool;  the  mountains  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  cut  from  a  huge  turquoise, 
all  blue  against  the  Hght  of  the  western 
horizon;  and  meadow  larks  were  calling 
one  another  in  the  long,  dry  grass  of  the 
vacant  ground.  Cadwallader  frisked  and 
barked  about  their  feet,  making  valiant 
pretence  of  chasing  grasshoppers;  and  the 
two  children,  silent  under  the  sp'ell  of  the 
lovely  world,  loitered  dreamily  on  together. 
It  was  a  walk  that  both  were  to  remember 


ever  afterward;  and  Tony,  at  least,  never 
heard  a  meadow  lark  again  without  re- 
calling it. 

"Denver'll  think  we're  never  coming," 
said  Tamzine  at  last.  "  Let's  cut  across  and 
go  up  the  back  way,  Tony." 

"Well,"  assented  Tony,  holding  up  the 
length  of  barbed  wire  while  Tam  wormed 
her  way  under  the  fence.  "There's  lots 
of  smoke  over  there;  maybe  Grandpa 
Moggies  has  got  home." 

A  group  of  huge  cottonwood  trees  hid 
the  house  and  outbuildings  from  where 
the  children  were;  but  the  smoke  was 
plainly  visible,  rising  in  a  grey  mass 
against  the  sky. 

"Tam!"  cried  Tony,  suddenly.  "That 
looks  like  a  fire!"  And  he  started  on  a 
run  up  the  slope.  Tamzine  scram^bled  after 
him;  the  two  reached  Grandpa  Moggies' 
back  gate  side  by  side. 

The  sight  that  met  their  eyes  brought 
them  up  short.  Smoke  was  pouring  from 
almost  every  corner  of  the  house;  flames 
leaped  from  the  kitchen  window.  Sparks 
had  carried  the  fire  to  barn  and  henhouse, 
and  little  red  tongues  were  beginning 
to  creep  along  their  roofs.  The  air  was 
pungent  and  stifling,  and  filled  with  the 
crackle  of  burning  wood. 

Tamzine  stood  aghast,  her  fingers 
tightly  interlaced. 

"Tony!"  she  gasped, — "Tony!  Denver's 
in  there!" 

"I  know  it!"  Tony's  pointed  chin  came 
up,  his  mouth  hardened,  his  grey  eyes 
shone.  "  Chris  ought  to  be  home  by  now — 
he  quits  at  five.  Tam,  you  go  after  him 
as  quick  as  you  can,  and  stop  and  try 
to  turn  the  alarm  in.  Take  a  stone  and 
break  the  glass  door  on  the  alarm  box; 
the  key's  inside.  And  bring  back  Chris 
and  anybody  else  you  meet.  I'm  going 
after  Denver." 

Tamzine,    never    questioning,    snatciiea 
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up  a  good-sized  stone  and  turned  toward 
home.  Down  the  hill  she  flew,  on  through 
the  dusty  road, — on  and  on, — breathless, 
her  heart  pounding  against  her  side,  her 
fair  hair  streaming  out  behind  her.  And 
all  the  t  me  before  her  eyes — that  smoking 
roof  and  crippled,  helpless  Denver! 

"Jesus!  Mary!"  she  whispered  over  and 
over,  "don't  let  it  burn  Denver!  Oh, 
don't  let  it!" 

Though  the  nearest  alarm  box  was  four 
blocks  away,  the  little  girl  never  faltered. 
She  had  to  climb  some  boxes  and  stand 
on  tiptoe  to  reach  it;  but  reach  it  she 
did,  and  succeeded  in  smashing  the  glass 
door.  She  did  not  even  realize  she  had 
cut  her  wrist  in  the  process,  nor  that  a 
tiny  stream  of  blood  was  trickling  down 
her  arm.  It  was  the  work  of  an  instant 
to  turn  in  the  alarm;  and,  that  once  done, 
she  leaned  against  the  pole,  trying  to  get 
her  breath  before  she  went  on  in  search 
of  her  brother. 

"What  are  you  up  to  now,  Tam?" 
asked  Chris'  voice  at  her  elbow.  "Don't 
you  know  there's  a  jail  penalty  for 
breaking  a  fire  box?" 

"O  Chris!"  Tamzine  turned  upon  him 
with  a  sob  of  relief;  and  her  flushed  face 
and  wide,  frightened  eyes  rather  startled 
him.  "I'm  so  glad — you're  here!"  She 
could  hardly  speak  as  yet;  that  run  had 
taken  more  of  her  strength  than  she  knew. 
"Denver's  house  is  on  fire!  Oh,  hurry! 
Tony's   there, — he   sent  me  for  you!" 

"Get  your  breath,  little  one,"  returned 
Chris,  "  and  don't  be  scared.  I'll  go  see 
what  I  can  do.  You  stay  here  until  you 
can  talk  a  little  easier.  Better  go  over 
to  that  pump  and  get  a  drink." 

And  Chris  rushed  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  Moggies'  place,  leaving  her  to 
follow  at  her  leisure. 

The  crowd  was  already  beginning  to 
gather, — boys  shrieking  like  wild  Indians, 
men  coming  home  from  their  work, 
teamsters  who  stopped  and  stared.  There 
were  some  excited  women,  flushed  with 
supper-getting,  their  arms  rolled  in  blue 
checked    aprons.     No    one    seemed    to    be 


doing   anything,    beyond    wondering   why 
the  fire  engines  were  so  slow. 

The  flames  were  increasing  now  near 
the  kitchen;  they  could  have  found  no 
better  food  than  a  frame  house  after  a 
dry   Colorado   summer. 

Chris  was  nowhere  in  sight,  but  a 
ladder  and  a  broken  window  above  the 
porch  showed  the  way  he  had  gone. 
Tamzine  climbed  over  the  gate  without 
troubling  to  unfasten  it,  and  made  her 
way  to  the  chicken  yard.  She  must  get 
those  chickens  to  safety  before  the  engines 
broke  down  the  fence  and  scattered  them. 
Cadwallader  circled  round  her.  yelping  for 
joy,  as  she  went  about  her  task. 

First,  there  were  the  old  potato  sacks 
in  which  Grandpa  Moggies  used  to  take 
the  chickens  to  market;  Tamzine  crowded 
one  hysterical  hen  after  another  into  their 
yawning  mouths.  When  they  were  all 
filled  and  carried  over  the  brow  of  the 
hill  to  a  safe  place  beneath  the  old  camp 
wagon,  Tamzine  gathered  as  many  little 
chicks  as  she  could  manage  into  her 
skirt,  and  deposited  them  inside,  in  the 
wagon  bed. 

Bossy's  rope  cut  her  hands  in  the  un- 
tying process,  and  Bossy  proved  very 
stubborn  about  going  down  hill;  but 
Tamzine  coaxed  her  into  it  somehow, 
and  raced  back,  thinking  of  those  puppies 
in  the  barn.  .She  did  not  realize  the 
danger,  and  there  was  no  one  to  stop  her; 
the  spectators  were  too  absorbed  in  what 
was  going  on  in  front  of  the  house.  It 
was  horrid  to  grope  her  way  through  that 
scorching  smother  inside  the  barn!  Yet 
how  could  she  leave  those  dear  little  dogs 
to  die,  all  shut  up  in  the  box  stall  as  they 
were?  vSomehow,  she  contrived  to  find 
them;  and,  hugging  her  squirming  burden 
close,  she  started  for  the  door.  Above  her 
there  was  a  hideous  crash.  The  roof 
seemed  to  rain  fire — Tamzine  plunged 
forward  with  a  little  cry  of  "  Tony!  Tony!" 
and  everything  grew  dark. 

Tony,  when  Tamzine  left  him  alone  on 
the  hillside  to  face  the  situation,  had  not 
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the  slightest  doubt  of  his  own  abiUty.  Of 
course,  as  soon  as  he  could  bring  Denver 
out  of  the  house,  he  must  fasten  the 
hose  on  the  rusty  old  pump,  and  put  out 
the  fire.  There  might  not  be  much  of  a 
stream — there  usually  wasn't  up  there, — 
but  there'd  surely  be  enough  to  do  some- 
thing. He  pulled  open  the  front  door,  tct 
find  the  room  choked  with  smoke. 

Denver's  voice  hailed  him  from  above 
in  a  terrified  scream: 

"  Please — please — somebody  come  and 
help  me!" 

Tony  shut  his  teeth  and  made  a  dash 
for  the  top  of  the  smoking  stairway. 

"Denver!  Where  are  you?"  he  called 
between  his  hands. 

"Here — ^here  in  the  door  of  my  roomJ 
I  can't  stand.    O  Tony,  is  it  you?" 

Tony  felt  his  way  along  the  wall  to  her, 
and  she  flung  her  arms  about  him,  clinging 
to  him  in  an  ecstasy  of  fear. 

"I  was  asleep,"  she  sobbed,  "and  when 
I  woke  up  it  was  all  hot  and  dark  and 
smoky;  and,  oh,  I  thought  nobody'd 
ever  come!" 

"Can't  you  stand  up  at  all?  We've  got 
to  hurry  as  fast  as  we  can;  the  stairs 
will  soon  be  on  fire,"  urged  Tony,  trying 
to  help  her  up. 

But  Denver  could  not  stand,  —  she 
had  already  put  too  much  of  a  strain  on 
that  bad  ankle.  And  Tony  had  not 
strength  enough  to  lift  her.  They  looked 
at  each  other  with  white  faces. 

"Never  mind,"  s  id  the  boy,  smil- 
ing bravely.  "Chris  will  be  here  in  a 
minute.  Tam's  gone  for  him.  He'll  get 
you  out." 

Somehow  they  crawled  to  the  window, 
where  Denver  choked  back  her  sobs  and 
slid  her  hand  into  her  companion's. 

"  It's  dreadful  for  you  to  be  here,  too," 
she  ventured  presently,  in  a  voice  she 
tried  to  keep  steady.  "  You  better  go  back, 
Tony." 

"Can't;  the  stairs  may  be  burning. 
And  I  wouldn't  if  I  could.  Chris'll  be 
here;     don't  you  worry!" 

But    the    heat    grew    more    and    more 


stifling,  and  Chris  did  not  appear.  It 
seemed  an  eternity  they  had  been  waiting 
there. 

"Crickey!  I'm  glad  I  went  to  Holy 
Communion  this  morning!"  Tony  ex- 
claimed suddenly.  "Denver,  have  you 
ever  been  christened?" 

"I  don't  know.   Why?" 

"Because,  if  we're  going  to  die,  you 
ought  to  be.  All  Christians  have  to  be 
baptized.  Our  Lord  said  so.  If  you  never 
have  been,  and  we  do  it  now,  you'll  go 
straight  to  heaven." 

Denver  shuddered.  She  did  not  see  how 
Tony  could  talk  so  calmly  about  dying. 

"What  will  it  do  to  me?"  she  asked. 

"  Why,  make  you  a  Christian  —  a 
Catholic." 

"Like  you  and  Tam  are — a  Romance? 
Can  you  do  it?" 

'  "Yes,  'cause  we're  in  danger  of  death. 
Shall  I?" 

And  Denver  assented;  not  very  sure 
what  it  was  to  be  baptized,  but  certain 
she  wanted  it,  if  it  would  make  her  like 
Tam  and  Tony  and  dear  Mother  Garnett. 
By  going  on  hands  and  knees,  his  head 
close  to  the  floor,  Tony  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  water  pitcher  from  Denver's 
room.  They  choise  Veronica  for  her  name, 
because  that  had  been  her  mother's;  and 
she  bowed  her  head  reverently  to  receive 
the  sacrament.  Both  of  them  had  for- 
gotten their  fear  for  the  moment,  and  it 
was  with  a  curious  feeling  of  awe  that 
Tony  poured  the  water  on  her  forehead, 
repeating  the  words  he  had  learned  from 
his  catechism. 

The  noise  and  confusion  of  the  fire 
made  a  strange  accompaniment  to  the 
solemn  words.  The  children's  smudged 
faces  and  rumpled  clothes  seemed  scarcely 
in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  baptism. 
But  now  that  it  was  done,  and  she  was 
a  "Romance,"  the  fright  died  out  of 
Denver's  eyes  as  she  thought  of  what 
Tony  had  said  about  going  "straight 
to  heaven";  while  the  boy  fingered  his 
Rosary  crucifix  and  made  his  act  of 
contrition. 
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Tony!      Denver!      Hi — yi — i!      Where 


are  you 


It  was  Chris  below  them  with  a  ladder, 
making  a  trumpet  of  his  hands.  Never 
was  there  a  sweeter  sound.  Now  there 
were  others  there,  too.  The  ladder  was 
put  in  place,  and  Chris  was  scrambling 
up  it,  —  dear,  good  old  Chris,  who  was 
so  brave  and  strong!  A  moment  more 
and  he  was  breaking  the  window  that 
would  not  come  open  —  and  Denver  and 
Tony  hugged  each  other  in  their  relief. 

"Hurry,  Tony!  That  floor's  going  to 
fall  before  long!"  cried  Chris,  snatching 
Denver  up  in  his  arms  and  retracing  his 
way  over  the  roof.  "As  soon  as  I  get 
down,  you  come  on.    Do  you  hear?" 

The  dangerous  trip  was  quickly  made, 
and,  thank  God,  they  were  safe  on  the 
earth  at  last! 

Some  motherly  soul  took  charge  of 
Denver,  who  was  pretty  well  worn  out  by 
this  time;  and  Tony  followed  his  brother 
behind  the  house  to  watch  the  fire  engines 
that  had  just  arrived,  with  a  wonderful 
shrieking  and  puffing  from  their  long  trip 
up  the  hill.  He  whispered  a  "Hail  Mary" 
as  he  stood  there,  a  little  private  thanks- 
giving all  to  himself,  and  an  earnest 
promise  to  be  a  better  boy. 

There  was  little  enough  for  the  firemen 
to  do  now,  even  if  they  had  been  able  to 
get  water  force  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  The 
house  crumbled  into  a  smouldering  heap 
not  long  after  the  children's  escape,  and 
the  men  turned  their  attention  to  the 
blazing  barn.  No  one  noticed  Grandpa 
Moggies'  little  phaeton  as  it  threaded  its 
way  through  the  crowd,  until  it  pulled 
up  at  the  gate  of  his  ruined  home.  Some 
one  told  him  then  that  Denver  was  safe, 
and  brought  her  to  him.  The  little  grey 
man  put  one  arm  around  her  and  held 
her  tight,  his  face  working,  his  eyes  dim 
with  tears. 

"An'  they  ain't  nothin'  left  for  the 
little  gal  but  the  ol'  wagon  we  started  with! 
Not  a  doggone  thing!"  said  he. 

Barn  and  outbuildings  were  going  now, 
in  spite  of  all  the  firemen  could  do;    and 


the  old  man  sat  motionless,  watching  the 
destruction.  Some  one  in  the  crowd 
woke  to  sudden  excitement.  Tony  and 
Chris  could  catch  only  a  phrase  or  two 
where  they  were  standing:  "In  there — 
a  little  girl — long  yellow  hair — "  Surely 
that  was  Tamzine! 

It  was  one  of  the  firemen  who  found 
her,  pinned  under  a  fallen  beam,  and 
put  the  bedraggled  little  figure  into 
Chris'  arms.  Luckily,  the  flames  had  not 
reached  her;  she  was  only  badly  bruised, 
and  the  fair  hair  was  wet  with  blood 
from  a  gash  above  the  temple.  Chris  laid 
her  down  on  the  ground  and  began  to 
bandage  the  wound  with  a  strip  from 
her  underskirt. 

"Shan't  we  send  for  the  ambulance?" 
asked  a  man  at  his  elbow. 

"No,  ye  don't!"  Grandpa  Moggies 
leaned  indignantly  out  of  the  phaeton. 
"Not  while  I'm  here!  Put  her  right  up 
on  the  seat,  Chris, — pore  little  Miss  Tam! 
I'll  take  her  home  to  your  maw.  Denver, 
set  there  in  the  shade  till  gran'paw  gets 
back." 

"  Denver'd  better  come  up  to  the  house, 
too;  there's  room  for  her  here  on  the 
step,  and  she  looks  pretty  pale  to  me," 
said  Chris,  as  he  lifted  Tamzine  into  the 
carriage,  and  folded  his  coat  to  make  a 
pillow  for  her.  "Tony,  we'll  have  to  go 
slow.  You'd  better  run  ahead  and  let 
dad  know;    then  he  can  tell  muzzie." 

And  so  Tony  and  Tamzine  came  home. 

( To  be  continued.  ) 


As  a  rule,  white  flowers  are  more 
fragrant  than  those  of  any  other  hue. 
The  South  Sea  Islanders  say  that  scent 
is  the  spirit  of  a  flower,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  they  cover  with  flowers  the 
newly-made  graves  of  their  dead.  A 
certain  writer  expresses  a  similar  thought 
when  he  says:  "  A  flower  without  perfume 
is  like  a  human  being  without  a  soul." 
Mignonette  and  lavender  are  the  flowers 
whose  scent  is  their  chief  charm, — a 
combination  of  modesty  and  grace. 
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The  Little  Gray  Bird. 


Here  follows  the  legend  of  the  gay- 
leaves  and  the  httle  gray  bird: 

It  was  long,  long  ago,  and  autumn  had 
come;  and  the  leaves,  green  so  long,  had 
put  on  their  bright  colors,  and  were  very 
vain  of  their  finery. 

"You  should  not  be  so  proud,"  said  a 
breeze  that  came  from  the  north  and  set 
the  leaves  to  dancing.  "Your  remaining 
days  are  few.  You  are  decked  for  the 
grave  with  these  gay  hues." 

"O  dear,  what  siiall  we  do?"  asked 
the  leaves.  "It  is  hard  to  die  just  when 
we  have  become  so  beautiful." 
'  "You  shall  not  die,"  replied  a  calm 
voice;  and  the  leaves,  turning,  saw  an 
angel  near  them  in  the  air.  "  I  am  the 
master  of  the  birds,"  he  told  them; 
"and  you  shall  live  again  in  the  birds' 
plumage." 

Then  a  strong  wind  stripped  every 
leaf  from  the  trees,  and  the  master  of  the 
birds    gathered  each  one  as  it  fell. 

The  birds  were  having  a  convention, 
and  each  one  wore  a  sober  suit  of  gray  or 
brown.  In  a  far  corner  sat  a  quiet  little 
songster,  and  to  him  the  master  of  the 
birds  addressed  himself: 

"Would  you  not  like  to  have  a  yellow 
coat?" 

"Oh,  no!  Please  give  it  to  the  canary. 
Ke  has  cheered  me  many  a  time  when  I 
have  been  sad." 

"Here  is  a  bright  red  one,"  suggested 
the  master  of  the  birds,  "colored  with 
dyes  from  a  maple  tree.  This  might 
suit  you." 

"  Please  give  it  to  that  kind  bird  on 
yonder  bough,"  said  the  little  gray  bird. 
"He  has  been  very  kind  to  me." 

"  But  I  have  many  garments,"  went 
on  the  master  of  the  birds,  "with  every 
gorgeous  hue." 

"The  parrots  will  like  them,"  answered 
the  little  gray  bird.  "They  are  very  fond 
of  bright  things.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with 
the  feathers  I  have." 


"  Because  you  are  so  unselfish  and 
grateful,"  said  the  master  of  the  birds, 
"you  shall  have  the  finest  coat  of  all. 
GUI'  Blessed  Lady  tore  her  blue  mantle 
with  a  rose  thorn  as  she  walked  in  *her 
garden  yesterday,  and  left  a  bit  of  it 
upon  a  bush.  Here  it  is,  —  enough  to 
make  a  cloak  for  so  tiny  a  bird." 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  happy 
little  bird  that  comes  so  early  in  the 
spring  wears  a  suit  of  blue  feathers  and 
is  called  the  bluebird. 


A  Babylonian  Invention. 

The  oldest  building  material  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge  is  brick,  which 
was  invented  by  the  Babylonians,  pre- 
sumably because  they  wished  to  have 
temples  and  dwellings  and  possessed  no 
suitable  timber  or  stone.  And,  the  bricks 
they  made  were  so  good  that  after  four 
thousand  years  some  of  them  have  not 
crumbled.  We  know  the  age  of  these 
bricks  because  the  makers  had  a  fashion, 
imitated  in  a  way  by  brick  manufacturers 
to-day,  of  stamping  each  brick  with  the 
name  of  the  reigning  monarch,  or  some 
device  used  by  bim. 

Many  nations  took  lessons  in  brick 
making  from  the  Babylonians.  There  were, 
for  instance,  the  Egyptians;  although  they 
used  a  variety  of  building  material,  and 
preferred  to  employ  stone  in  their  prin- 
cipal buildings.  The  same  state  of  affairs 
prevailed  in  Greece,  —  the  Greeks  being 
perfectly  able  to  make  bricks,  but  pre- 
ferring stone.  It  was  left  to  the  Romans, 
however,  to  perfect  the  art  of  brick 
building. 

Bricks  to-day  have  their  sure  and 
suitable  place  in  architecture,  and  are 
so  well  made  that  they  almost  defy  the 
ravages  of  time.  In  portions  of  the  south- 
west, a  material  called  adobe  is  in  common 
use.  It  is  little  more  than  sun-dried  mud, 
and  would  be  of  no  service  in  any  save 
an  arid  climate;  but  it  serves  its  purpose 
in  "the  land  of  little  rain." 
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— "Dante  and  the  Mystics"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  book  by  Mr.  Edmund  G.  Gardner,  soon  to 
be  published  by  Messrs.  Dent. 

— "St.  Anthony's  Almanac"  for  191 3  is  just 
to  hand.  Besides  the  matter  proper  to  an 
almanac,  it  contains  a  varied  and  pleasant 
assortment  of  essays,  stories,  and  poems,  to- 
gether with  numerous  illustrations.  Of  these, 
one  could  wish  that  the  colored  plates  had 
been  spared.  { 

— The  latest  pubHcation  of  the  Text  and 
Translation  Society  is  "St.  Ephraim's  Prose 
Refutations  of  Mani,  Marcion,  and  Bardaisan": 
the  Syriac  text,  with  an  EngHsh  rendering  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Mitchell.  The  MS.  of  which  this  work 
is  a  reproduction  and  translation  was  trans- 
ferred, with  many  others,  from  the  Nitrian 
Desert  to  the  British  Museum  in  1843.  It  was 
written  in  a  fine  hand  in  the  sixth  century, 
but  in  the  year  823  a  certain  monk  wrote  over 
it  a  number  of  other  works.  With  the  help  of 
a  reagent,  the  ancient  script,  however,  made  its 
reappearance  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  readiness; 
and  as  a  result  we  have  a  large  part  of  St. 
Ephraim's   work. 

— The  Rev.  Erich  Wasmann,  S.  J.,  has  written 
an  answer  to  the  Rev.  Simon  FitZvSimons'  attack 
of  the  former's  views  on  Evolution.  The  reply 
first  appeared  in  the  Catholic  Fortnightly  Review, 
from  which  it  is  now  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form.  In  the  preface  Father  Wasmann  says: 
"It  is  with  much  reluctance  that  I  am  under- 
taking a  rejoinder  to  the  Rev.  Father  Simon 
.  FitzSimons'  pamphlet,  '  Revised  Darwinism.'  I 
L  feel  that  I  am  thereby  sacrificing  time  and 
fi  labor  which  might  well  be  more  profitably 
spent  in  combating  the  opponents  of  Christi- 
anity." And  in  the  conclusion  of  his  pamphlet 
he  writes:  "  I  do  not  like  to  fight  against  those 
whom  I  love  and  esteem  as  my  comrades  in 
the  army  of  Christ."  In  the  forty-five  pages 
between  these  two  sentences  Father  Wasmann 
puts  his  opponent  to  utter  and  ignominious 
rout. 

— A  very  rare  item,  in  which  Anglicans  of 
the  High  Church  variety  should  be  interested, 
is  included  in  a  new  catalogue  of  tracts,  broad- 
sides, etc.,  offered  for  sale  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Bar- 
nard, M.  A.,  10  Dudley  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
England.  The  title  of  this  interesting  item 
("a  large  copy,  uncut,  unopened")  reads:  "An 
Ordinance  of  .  .  .  Parliament.  For  the  utter 
demolishing,  removing  and  taking  away  of  all 
Monvments  of  Superstition    or    Idolatry  out  of 


all  the  Churches  and  Chappels  within  this 
Kingdom  of  England,  and  Dominion  of  Wales, 
before  the  First  day  of  November,  1643.  4°. 
October  11,  1643.  Ordaining  that  all  Altars 
and  Tables  of  Stone  shall  be  utterly  taken  away 
and  demoHshed:  that  all  Rails  about  the  Altar 
be  taken  away:  that  any  raised  Chancell  ground 
shall  be  levelled:  that  all  Tapers,  Caudlestickes 
and  Basons  shall  be  removed  from  the  Com- 
munion Table:  that  all  Crucifixes,  Crosses, 
Images  and  Pictures  of  Saints,  and  Supersti- 
tious Inscriptions  l)e  taken  away  and  defaced, 
etc." 

— The  Athenaeum  records  with  profound 
regret  the  sudden  death  of  Prof.  Edmondo 
Solmi,  which  occurred  last  month  at  his  home, 
Spilamberto,  Modena,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
four.  "As  a  student  of  the  MSS.  of  Leonardo 
da  \'inci  he  was  almost  without  a  rival;  and 
the  brilliant  intuition  which  enabled  him  to 
solve  problems  and  explain  passages  in  the 
MSS.  won  liim  international  fame.  His  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  Leonardo  during 
the  last  ten  years  have  been  numerous  and  of 
the  utmost  importance;  though  many  are 
comparatively  inaccessible  to  all  but  Italian 
students,  being  buried  in  the  pages  of  local 
periodicals." 

— The  latest  and  perhaps  the  last  of  Father 
Matthew  Russell's  little  books  on  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  entitled  "He  is  Calling  Me." 
(Burns  &  Gates.)  In  view  of  the  dear  old  priest's 
grave  illness,  there  seems  a  pathetic  appropri- 
ateness in  the  name;  and  the  book  itself  would 
make  a  rich  last  offering  to  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Full  to  the  brim  of  that  sweetness  and  famih- 
arity,  that  bonhomie  of  religion  which  has 
characterized  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  all  of 
Father  Russell's  devotional  writings,  it  is  a  book 
to  draw  souls  to  God,  and  blessing  from  Him 
to  all  the  world.  The  chapters  are  short  and 
varied  in  character.  There  are  prayers,  anec- 
dotes, and  some  verse.  It  is  a  practical  manual 
for  private  devotion,  and  should  be  a  helpful 
handbook  in  the  preparation  of  sermons  and 
short  talks  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  But 
its  chief  appeal  is  to  the  reader  himself.  God 
calls  him  and  the  hand  of  a  brother  leads  him 
in    this    genuinely    spiritual    book. 

— "The  Fool  of  God"  is  the  title  of  a  historical 
novel  by  Andrew  Klarmann,  A.  M.,  author  of 
"The  Princess  of  Gan-Sar"  and  other  stories. 
The  setting  of  the  events  narrated  is  Palestine 
and  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob. 
Rahuel,  half  Hebrew,   half  Moabite,  is  the  chief 
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figure — haidly  to  be  called  the  hero — of  the 
narrative.  His  ruling  passion  is  revenge,  which 
is  made  the  motive  of  all  his  wild  and  whirling 
words,  as  well  as  of  his  rash  and  bloody- 
deeds.  Whether  the  insult  he  received  is  suffi- 
cient reason  for  all  this  passion  is  a  very  debat- 
able point.  Much  pains  have  been  taken  so 
as  to  have  nothing  lacking  in  the  historical 
setting  and  atmosphere;  footnotes,  with  refer- 
ences and  inscriptions,  bear  out  the  narrative. 
Inasmuch  as  the  events  of  the  story  cover 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  the  canvas  is 
crowded  with  characters  and  happenings.  Some 
confusion  inevitably  results  for  the  reader. 
Moreover,  the  pigment  is  laid  on  heavily: 
contrasts  are  strong,  not  to  say  violent.  The 
book  runs  to  some  five  hundred  and  thirty 
pages.  It  is  beautifully  bound  and  printed. 
There  is  a  good  frontispiece  in  color,  followed 
by  a  full-page  portrait  of  the  author.  He  wears 
a  Roman  collar.  The  table  of  contents  is  to 
be  found  in  the  rear  of  the  book.  Some  clerical 
novelists  at  their  first  appearance  are  evidently 
"to  the  manner  born";  others  go  through  an 
experimental  or  ^educative  stage  in  print.  It 
is  questionable  if  for  these  latter  the  results 
ultimately  looked  for  will  be  commensurate 
with  the  labor  involved, — their  own  and  their 
readers'.    Published  by  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will   not   be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"He   is    Calling    Me."     Rev.    Matthew    Russell, 

S.  J.     75  cts. 
"The  Fool  of  God."  Andrew  Klarmann.    $1.50. 
"  Old-Time    Makers    of    Medicine."      James    J. 

Walsh,  K.  C.  St.  G.,  M.  D.,  etc.    $2. 
"Idola  Fori:     Being  an  Examination  of  Seven 

Questions    of   the    Day."     William    Samuel 

Lilly.     $2.25. 
"Life  and  Letters  of  John  Lingard.    1771-1851." 

Martin   Haile   and    Edwin    Bonney.     $3.75. 
"The     'Summa     Theologica'     of     St.     Thomas 

Aquinas."     Part  I.    Translated  by  Fathers 

of  the  English  Dominican  Province.     First 

Number  (22  l—XXVI).    $2. 


'  Benedictine  Pioneers  in  Australia."  Henry 
Norbert  Birt,  O.  S.  B.     Two  Vols.     $7.50. 

Little  Sermons  on  the  Catechism."  Cardinal 
Cosimo  Corsi.    2  vols.    $2. 

Chfist's  Teaching  Concerning  Divorce."  Rev. 
Francis  Gigot,  D.  D.    $1.50. 

Prosperity,  Catholic  and  Protestant."  Rev. 
H.  G.  Graham.     15  cts. 

'  Destitution  and  Suggested  Remedies;  Sweated 
Labor  and  the  Trade  Boards  Act."  20 
cts.,  each. 

Around  the  World."  Rev.  J.T.  Roche,  LL.  D.  $1 

'  Educating  to  Purity."  Gatterer — Kruz,  S.  J. 
$1.25. 

'Under  the  Rose."     Felicia  Curtis.    $1.60,  net. 

'Loretto:  Annals  of  the  Century."  Anna  C. 
Minogue.     $1.65. 

'The  Life  of  St.  Teresa."  Taken  from  the 
French  of  "A  Carmelite  Nun."  Alice  Lady 
Lovat.    $3. 

'Where  We  Got  the  Bible."  Rev.  H.  G.  Gra- 
ham, M.  A.    15  cts. 

'Searching  the  Scriptures."  Rev.  T.  P.  Gal- 
lagher, S.  T.  L.    $1.25. 

'The  Missions  and  Missionaries  of  California." 
Father  Zephyrin  Engelhardt,  O.  F.  M.  Vol. 
II.:     Upper  CaUfornia.     Part  I.     $3. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them,  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,   xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Alois  Raster,  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Cloud; 
Rev.  Joseph  Mackey,  archdiocese  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; Rev.  John  Bradley,  archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia;  Rev.  Peter  Haag,  S.  J.;  and 
Rev.  James  McCallen,  SS. 

Mother  Gabriel,  O.  S.   B. 

Mr.  Joseph  Mason,  Mr.  H.  J.  Brockman,  Mrs. 
Mary  Lane,  Mrs.  Edward  Ryan,  Mrl  F.  H. 
Gatzmeyer,  Mrs.  Bridget  McCabe,  Mr.  William 
Nehring,  Mrs.  Margaret  Levis,  Mr.  Frank  Riha, 
Miss  Anna  O'Connell,  Mrs.  Helen  Lovatt,  Mr. 
Joseph  Vien,  Mr.  Michael  Mahony,  and  Mr. 
George  Spencer. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in   peace!     (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 

"  Thy  Father,   who   seeth  in  secret,   will  repay  thee." 

For  the  famine  sufferers  in,  China: 

Friends  (Wheeling,  W.  Va.),  $3;    A.  McL.,  $1; 
Mrs.  M.  O'B.,   $1;    Miss   D.,   $1. 
To  send  good  reading  to  hospitals,  prisons,  etc.: 

"A  Catholic,"   $5. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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Threefold  Sorrow. 


BY    E.     MERRYWEATHER. 

^HREE  days  the  Mother  seeks  her  vSon 

In  woe  so  deep, 
The  bitter  sea  has  now  begun 

Her  soul  to  steep. 

Three  times  the  Master  finds  His  friends 

No  watch  are  keeping; 
Alone  in  agony  He  bends 

While   they   are   sleeping. 

Thrice  Peter  vehemently  cries, 

"  I  know  Him  not!" 
Mastered   by  sudden,  great  surprise. 
By  fear  distraught. 

In  woe  too  deep  for  tongue  to  name, 

For  human  needs 
Three  hours  upon  the  Cross  of  shame 

The  Saviour  bleeds. 

Three  days  in  the  entombing  night 

His  body  lies. 
Till  the  first  dawning  Easter  light 

Sees  Him  arise. 


Catholic  Irish  Homes. 


BY    CORNELIUS    DORGAN. 

O  people  hold  the  home  in  more 
reverence  than  the  Irish.  To 
them  home  means  infinitely 
more  than  a  human  habita- 
In  their  inner  consciousness,  it  is 
invested  with  a  sanctity  worthy  of  the 
highest  veneration.  Indeed,  with  the 
sanctity  of  the  altar  is  joined  that  of  the 
home.    "For   home   and  altar,"  has   ever 


tion. 


been  the  watchword  of  the  race  through- 
out the  long  centuries  of  its  bondage, 
happily  gone  forever.  The  present  is 
inevitably  linked  with  the  past,  and  the 
resultant  associations  are  too  tenacious 
to  be  sundered. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the  direct, 
tense,  personal  appeal:  those  associations 
which  make  life  sweet  and  fair  and  holy; 
those  ties  which  bind,  as  with  bands  of 
steel,  the  family  in  a  .community  cf 
interests,  at  once  endearing  and  spiritual. 
The  little  homestead  has  been  in  the 
family  from  time  immemorial,  descending 
from  father  to  s'on;  and  has  been  the 
scene  of  all  their  joys  and  all  their  sorrows. 
Under  the  old  roof-tree,  time-stained  but 
substantial,  they  all  were  born,  were 
brought  up,  and  could  hope  to  breathe 
their  earthly  last. 

Though  it  is  a  mere  commonplace  to 
state  it,  the  Irish  are  essentially  a  religious 
people.  Theirs  is  a  real,  deep,  living  faith. 
Catholic  at  heart,  Catholic  in  thought  and 
feeling,  their  spirituaHty  is  instinct  with 
reverence  and  devotion  for  what  is  sacred 
and  holy.  Their  very  speech,  the  form 
and  manner  of  their  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, reveal  their  inherent  religiousness, — 
a  result  which  is  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
attributable  to  what  the  old  people  love 
to  denominate  "early  training."  For, 
within  the  precincts  of  their  lowly  dwelling, 
the  young,  from  early  childhood,  are  with 
scrupulous  care  instructed  in  their  relig- 
ious duties  and  the  practice  of  the  domestic 
virtues.  Deference  and  honor  to  the  aged 
and  those  in  authority,  modesty  in  speech 
and  behavior,  hospitality  to  the  stranger 
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and  the  poor,  kindliness  to  all  and  selfish- 
ness tc  none,  are  studiously  inculcated  and 
fostered  in  the  young  mind.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  and  pleasing  features  of 
Irish  domestic  life  is  the  deference  paid 
to  the  aged  and  those  in  authority.  The 
parents  are  addressed  in  words  of  endear- 
ing respectfulness,  and  the  parental  wishes 
or  desires  are  followed  with  the  utmost 
readiness;  while  those  having  priority,  in 
point  of  age  are  looked  upon  as  worthy 
of  obedience  or  submission  by  the  younger 
members  of  the  family. 

The  hospitality  of  the  race  is  proverbial. 
But  how  sincere  and  warm-hearted  is  the 
welcome  tendered  to  the  stranger  or  the 
visitor  is  properly  understood  only,  per- 
haps, by  those  having  an  intimate,  first- 
hand, acquaintance  with  every  trait  of 
character  in  that  many-sided  people.  Not 
only  is  the  visitor  received  with  pro- 
foundest  resi5ect  and  geniality,  but  the 
good  woman  of  the  house— dearest  and 
truest  of  God's  creatures — in  order  to  give 
a  personal  note  of  appreciation  to  the 
visit,  or  unconsciously  to  exhibit  her  hos- 
pitable feelings  the  more,  will  dexterously 
dust,  with  the  corner  of  her  apron 
the  chair  which  she  profi"ers  the  guest, 
smilingly  curtesying  the  while.  As  to  their 
attitude  toward  the  needy  and  distressed, 
it  will  suffice  to  remark  that  the  suppliant 
at  the  door  asking  alms  in  the  name  of 
God,  is  never  sent  away  empty-handed. 
How  often  will  it  be  heard  announced, 
"Mother,  there's  a  poor  woman"  (they 
never  say  "a  beggar")   "at  the  door"! 

Nor  is  the  manifestation  of  such  fine 
Christian  qualities  as  these  solely  confined 
to  those  living  in  the  rural  parts  of  Ireland. 
Allowing,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the 
demoralizing  influences  of  town  or  city 
life,  the  people  even  in  the  congested  dis- 
tricts give  ample  evidence  of  the  humane 
and  religious  spirit  of  their  Catholic  up- 
bringing. The  writer  lives  in  a  locality 
mainly  composed  of  working  people, — 
artisans  and  laborers.  Although  a  suburb 
of  a  city,  it  is  remarkably  populous. 
Ivarge  families  are  the  rule ;    and  all  the 


adults,  from  fourteen  years  upward,  male 
and  female,  are  employed  in  the  various 
factories  and  shops.  Yet,  after  a  seven 
years'  intimate  experience  of  their  public 
and  private  life,  never  once  has  he  heard 
even  the  suggestion  of  a  scandal  against 
their  moral  character.  On  the  contrary, 
the  young  men  and  women  (the  latter 
especially)  are  regular  attendants  at  the 
neighboring  church.  One  can  not  but 
be  struck  with  the  zeal  with  which  they 
hurry  home  after  long  working  hours,  to 
partake  of  a  hasty  meal  in  order  to  be 
in  time  for  evening  devotions  at  church. 

If,  however,  proof  were  required  of  the 
innate  religiousness  of  the  people  at  large, 
the  crowded  churches  at  the  evening  devo- 
tions on  Sundays  and  festivals,  and  the 
attendance  at  the  late  Masses  on  weekdays, 
only  need  to  be  cited.  It  is  touching  and 
edifying  to  see  the  housewives  from  the 
lanes  and  sidestreets,  and  the  vendors 
from  the  market-places,  snatch  half  an 
hour  from  their  respective  duties  in  order 
to  attend  daily  Mass.  Nor  will  any  person 
pass  a  church  door  without  raising  the 
hat,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  female  portion, 
genuflecting  in  lowly  adoration.  How  long 
is  it  since  one  was  taught  by  a  devout 
parent  to  lisp,  while  raising  the  head 
covering  when  passing  a  church,  "  Jesus,  I 
adore  Thee  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of 
the  Altar"!  Those  little  acts  of  love  and 
homage,  once  learned,  are  never  forgotten. 

No  people  can  have  a  higher  or  a  more 
intelligent  conception  of  the  character  and 
office  of  the  priesthood  than  the  Irish. 
Hence  the  unbounded  respect  with  which 
they  regard  the  clergy.  Needless  to  say, 
those  feelings  of  humble  attachment  are 
sincerely  reciprocated.  Both  priests  and 
people  have  at  all  times  feelings  and 
interests  in  common:  they  are  orne  in 
everything  that  makes  for  the  general 
good,  spiritual  and  temporal.  There  is  no 
divorcing  the  Irish  priesthood  from  the 
Irish  people. 

During  the  past  six  months  there  has 
been  a  notable  crusade  against  the 
dissemination   of  pernicious  periodical  lit- 
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erature  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  Ireland. 
A  very  laudable  undertaking,  undoubt- 
edly; vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  Cath- 
olic societies,  assisted  by  the  clergy  and 
approved  by  the  bishops,  while  the  Holy 
Father  has  sent  his  blessing  and  good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
But  these  activities  are  only  the  doing 
in  public  of  what  has  been  zealously  carried 
out  in  the  privacy  of  the  home  ever 
since  unwholesome  literature  began  to  be 
circulated  among  the  people. 

The  Irish  are  nothing  if  not  affectionate 
and  sympathetic.  No  love  can  be  more 
intense,  abiding,  and  disinterested  than 
that  mutually  entertained  for  each  other 
by  the  family.  Tense  apprehension  is 
depicted  on  the  faces  of  all  when  one — 
even  though  it  be  a  mere  little  toddler 
or  a  confirmed  invalid — is  thought  to  be 
in  danger  of  an  early  dissolution.  And 
the  more  weakly  and  infirm  that  member 
of  the  family  is,  the  more  tender  the 
affection,  the  stronger  the  attachment.  The 
poor  have  no  expectations;  their  only 
heritage  on  the  demise  of  their  brethren 
is  the  poignant  feeling  for  the  loss  of  the 
presence  and  fellowship  of  the  dear  ones 
gone.  How  lasting  and  deep-seated,  too, 
is  the  memory  of  the  departed,  when  a 
lifetime  will  not  suffice  to  obliterate  their 
remembrance,  and  they  are  daily  men- 
tioned in  prayer! 

It  is  this  feeling  of  fond  attachment 
which  renders  so  acutely  affecting  the 
separation  of  those  members  of  the  family 
who,  quitting  the  security  and  quietude 
of  the  home,  seek  other  scenes  and  expe- 
riences under  aHen  skies.  Of  the  many 
phases  and  incidents  of  Irish  life  of  which 
one  is  daily  witness,  none  is  so  touching 
in  its  appealing  force  as  this  parting  of 
the  emigrant  from  the  bosom  of  the 
family.  This  is  all  the  more  so  when  it 
is  a  girl  that  is  about  to  leave. 

As  an  emigrant,  she  would  go  forth 
from  father  and  mother,  sisters  and 
brothers,  leaving  the  home  of  her  birth 
and  the  scenes  of  her  girlhood.  The 
mother,   careworn   and    wistful,    sits   near 


the  fireplace,  gazing  at  the  black-painted 
box  which  contains  all  the  poor  girl's 
belongings,  and  which  is  being  "roped"  by 
the  father,  and  regarded  with  melancholy 
curiosity  by  the  entire  family,  from  the 
eldest  boy  sitting  on  the  settle  to  the 
youngest  child  standing  at  its  mother's 
knee.  It  makes  them  soulfully  sad  to 
know  that  in  a  few  short  hours  the  dear 
object  of  their  love  will  be  gone  from  their 
sight,  perhaps  never  to  return.  And  when 
at  length  the  dread  hour  of  parting  arrives, 
what  a  paroxysm  of  tenderest  feeling  seizes 
and  overwhelms  them!  Unfaltering  trust 
in  the  dispensations  of  an  almighty  and 
benevolent  Providence  alone  sustains  them. 
A  new  era  has  dawned  for  Ireland.  The 
great  agrarian  agitation,  singularly  blood- 
less as  a  momentous  national  upheaval, 
has  created  a  peasant  proprietary,  by 
which  already  three-fourths  of  the  agri- 
cultural class  have  become  sole  owners  of 
their  own  farms;  handsome  and  commo- 
dious cottages,  erected  for  the  individual 
occupancy  of  the  agricultural  laborers 
and  their  families,  with  an  acre  of  land 
attached,  at  the  nominal  rent  of  a  shilling 
per  week,  stud  the  country  and  beautify 
the  landscape;  a  National  University, 
despite  the  virulent  hostility  of  the  privi- 
leged classes,  has  been  set  up,  w^here  the 
Catholic  youth  can  receive  the  advantages 
of  a  higher  education  without  danger  to 
the  faith;  while,  to  crown  all,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  most  cherished  hopes  and 
aims  of  successive  generations  of  Irish- 
men, embracing  all  creeds  and  classes — 
fully  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion— is  being  realized  by  the  restoration 
of  a  native  Parliament. 

What  these  bright  prospects  may  even- 
tuate in  ultimately,  of  course,  time  alone 
can  unerringly  tell.  Let  the  new  condi- 
tions, however,  result  in  what  they  may, 
one  thing  is  fairly  certain:  that  the  faith 
and  virtues  which,  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree,  formed  the  rule  and  conduct  of 
their  lives,  shall  continue  to  flourish  and 
fructify  so  long  as  the  people  remain  true 
to  the  old  ideals.  * 
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The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 


BY    ANNA    T.   SADUER. 


XIII. 

T  was  a  curious  coincidence 
that  just  when  Sebastian  had 
abandoned  his  attitude  of  pru- 
dence to  the  extent  of  accepting 
an  invitation  to  Mrs.  RolHns',  of  con- 
versing confidentially  with  Dorothy,  and 
of  promising  to  make  one  of  Louis'  party, 
another  influence  was  being  exerted  upon 
the  affair,  —  an  influence  which  was 
sufficiently  powerful  to  change  Mrs. 
Rollins'  whole  attitude  toward  Sebastian, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  Dorothy  was  concerned. 
On  the  very  afternoon  following  the 
dinner,  she  had  received  a  visit  from  Mrs. 
Alfred,  whom,  apart  from  the  friendship 
between  the  families,  she  had  known 
intimately  at  school;  so  that  each  was 
in  a  position  to  speak  freely  to  the  other. 
Mrs.  Alfred  had  brought  over  a  piece  of 
embroidery  as  a  pretext  for  a  confidential 
chat.  Her  few  preliminary  observations 
w^ere  upon  dress,  upon  a  book  she  had 
been  reading — for  she  prided  herself  in 
keeping  up  with  current  literature, — 
and  upon  some  gossip  relating  to  one  or 
other  of  their  acquaintances.  But  all  the 
time  she  was  watching  her  opportunity  to 
attain  the  object  which  had  brought  her 
thither,  and  to  burst  forth  upon  Sebastian, 
who  had  been,  indeed,  the  predominating 
theme  of  his  sister-in-law's  thoughts  for 
some  time.  She  had  never  felt  very 
cordially  disposed  toward  the  young  man, 
who  occupied  so  commanding  a  position 
in  the  family  to  the  detriment,  as  she 
believed,  of  his  elder  brothers.  Her  own 
faculty  of  perception,  which  was  highly 
developed,  informed  her  that  Sebastian 
was  in  reality  of  finer  mould,  of  a  higher 
order  of  intellect  than  even  the  clever 
Louis;  and  of  a  force  of  character  that 
made  him  practically  unassailable. 

This  consciousness  of  superiority  to  his 
brother  had  always  irritated  her;    but  it 


had  reached  a  species  of  climax  when 
Sebastian,  in  addition  to  the  headship  of 
the  firm,  had  been  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  the  estate,  his  brothers  acting 
merely  in  an  advisory  capacity.  She  had 
been  intuitively  aware  also  of  Sebastian's 
mental  attitude  toward  Alfred,  whom  he 
had  never  disparaged  by  a  word.  So  that 
she  had  grown  to  feel  something  like 
hatred  against  her  younger  brother-in- 
law, —  if  "hatred"  be  not  too  dignified 
a  term  for  jealous  irritation,  suspicion, 
prejudice,  that  amounted  to  monomania. 

"I  believe,"  she  said,  "my  brother-in- 
law  Sebastian  was  dining  with  you  yes- 
terday evening." 

"Yes.  My  dear  Sebastian!"  cried  Mrs. 
Rollins,  enthusiastically.  "  I  love  him  as 
if  he  were  my  own  brother — or  should  I 
say  son?" 

Mrs.  Alfred  looked  smilingly  into  her 
friend's  face  as  she  spoke  thi^s,  and  said: 

"  You  do  like  him?" 

"I  have  just  told  you  that  I  /ow  him," 
declared  Mrs.  Rollins.  "He  is  the  best, 
the  kindest!  Even  his  faults  are  those 
that  one  can  admire." 

Mrs.  Alfred  was  still  smiling,  her  eyes 
narrowing  into  slits,  and  her  face  trans- 
formed into  a  mass  of  wrinkles. 

But  her  friend  stopped  suddenly  and 
looked  at  her. 

"You're  fond  of  him  too,  Caroline?" 
she  asked. 

"The  dear  boy!  I  suppose  I  really  am, 
in  spite  of  everything." 

"*In  spite  of  everything'?"  echoed 
Mrs.  Rollins. 

"Oh,  yes!  I  suppose  I  should  be  as 
enthusiastic  as  anybody  else,  but  I  have 
been  endowed  with  such  a  fatal  gift  of 
perception!  It  really  is  a  curse.  It  acts 
like  a  microscope,  and  makes  me  see  all 
kinds  of  flaws  where  others  see  pure 
crystal." 

"  Perhaps  you  look  at  too  close  range, 
as  family  critics  are  apt  to  do,"  said  Mrs. 
Rollins.    "But  certainly  you  surprise  me." 

"At  first  I  was  surprised  myself," 
replied    Mrs.  Alfred.     "  But,    really,    since 
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his  father's  death  I  have  been  sadly  dis- 
appointed in  Sebastian." 

''In  what  way?"  inquired  Mrs.  Rolhns, 
gravely. 

"In  every  way,  Mabel.  He  has  opposed 
his  mother  in  almost  everything  she  wants 
to  do.  He  has  assumed  such  a  high-handed 
manner  about  everything!  He  wants  to 
keep  the  business  in  his  own  hands  and 
to  push  his  brothers  aside.  Louis  doesn't 
care,  he  is  so  taken  up  with  his  profession; 
but  Alfred  feels  it  keenly.  Sebastian  is 
almost  insolent  to  him  when  he  takes  the 
trouble  of  going  down  to  the  office,  which 
he  feels  obliged  to  do  every  day;  for  he 
knows  very  well  that  otherwise  things 
would  go  to  the  dogs.  A  man  so  young 
as  Sebastian  could  never  manage  such  a 
concern.  He  is  no  more  capable  of  keep- 
ing it  going  than  I  am." 

Emotion  overcame  her,  and  she  stopped 
abruptly.  Here  was  a  revelation  of  the 
tempest  that  was  raging  in  the  Wilmot 
connection,  where  all  had  seemed  so  serene. 
Up  to  this  point,  Mrs.  Rollins'  sympathy 
had  been  largely  on  the  side  of  her  favorite; 
for,  being  a  shrewd  and  capable  woman, 
she  was  inclined  to  think  that  there  was 
a  clear  case  of  jealousy,  which  in  families, 
as  elsewhere,  so  often  makes  the  various 
members  insensible  to  merit  or  to  excel- 
lence of  character. 

But  Mrs.  Alfred,  seeing  that  she  did  not 
prevail,  and  carried  away  by  the  force  of 
her  own  feelings,  went  further  than  she 
had  intended;  for  it  is  a  melancholy  truth 
that  many  a  reputation  is  bartered  away 
for  no  more  solid  reason  than  the  heat 
of  an  argument.  Never  before  since  her 
marriage  had  Mrs.  Alfred  thrown  off  her 
smiling  mask  in  presence  even  of  so 
intimate  a  friend  as  Mrs.  Rollins.  The 
latter,  watching  her,  remembered  how  as 
a  schoolgirl,  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
this  Caroline  had  suddenly  displayed 
paroxysms  of  spiteful  fury. 

"I  am  going  to  speak  plainly  now," 
she  said;  "and  you  must  believe,  Mabel, 
that  I  should  never  have  done  it  only 
for    something    that    I    heard,    quite    by 


chance,     on     the     street     this     morning." 

"What  was  that?"  Mrs.  Rollins  in- 
quired dryly. 

"  It  was  that  Sebastian  had  paid  marked 
attention  yesterday  evening  to  that  charm- 
ing little  Miss  Kent.    She  is  such  a  dear!" 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Rollins,  in  the  same 
tone,  "if  that  were  the  case,  what  then?" 

"Ah,  nothing  at  all!"  replied  Mrs. 
Alfred.  "For  there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  of  such  an  affair  going  further  on 
Sebastian's  part.  He  is  far  too  cautious 
and  cold-blooded  to  permit  himself  to 
think  matrimonially  of  a  poor  girl,  and 
one  without  definite  position." 

"Dorothy  Kent,"  said  Mrs.  Rollins,  with 
considerable  heat,  "is  my  personal  friend, 
and  belongs  to  an  excellent  Southern 
family!  Nor  does  she  require  in  the  least 
to  sue  for  any  man's  favor." 

"There,  there!"  cried  Mrs.  Alfred,  in 
her  softest  and  most  conciliatory  voice. 
"I  might  have  known  you  would  be 
annoyed  with  me,  I  am  such  a  blunderer. 
But,  my  dearest  Mabel,  if  I  have  spoken 
so  plainly — and  you  must  let  me  speak 
more  plainly  still,  —  it  is  because,  that 
under  the  circumstances,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  let  you  know." 

"  Let  me  know  what,  Mabel?  In  heaven's 
name,  what  is  it  you  are  driving  at?" 

"Sebastian,"  said  Mrs.  Alfred,  speaking 
deliberately  and  ignoring  her  friend's 
impatient  tone,  "has  been  acting  in  the 
most  extraordinary  fashion  since  his 
father's  death.  He  is  mysterious,  secretive, 
starts  if  he  is  spoken  to  suddenly,  and — 
but,  before  I  go  further,  I  really  think  I 
must  swear  you  to  secrecy,  as  we  used 
to  do  at  school." 

"If  by  that  you  mean  that  I  am  not 
to  repeat  to  the  family  what  you  have 
said,"  answered  Mrs.  Rollins;  "you  can 
depend  upon  my  discretion.  If  in  any 
other  way  I  should  see  fit  to  make  use 
of  the  knowledge  you  may  impart  to  me, 
well,  you  must  take  the  risk." 

Mrs.  Alfred  considered.  She  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  what  Mrs.  Rollins  meant 
was  that  she  should  warn  Dorothy  Kent, 
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if  she  thought  the  occasion  demanded. 
And,  since  that  was  precisely  what  the 
mischief-maker  was  anxious  that  she 
should  do,  she  tacitly  agreed  to  the 
condition. 

"  I  can  rely  on  you  to  do  what  is  right," 
she  said;  "and  so  I  shall  speak  out.  For 
I  can't  talk  to  his  mother  about  Sebastian. 
Until  lately  he  was  faultless  in  her  eyes. 
Margie  is  fairly  blinded  by  him;  ai;d 
Louis  is  so  rude  that  I  hold  as  little 
communication  with  him  as  possible.  It  is 
always  difficult  for  people-in-law  to  speak 
out  frankly;  but,  as  you  see,  in  my  case 
the  difficulties  are  increased  tenfold." 

"Well,"  observed  Mrs.  Rollins,  "it  is 
always  hard  for  an  outsider,  no  matter 
how  intimate,  to  judge  of  any  one;  but 
I  must  say  that  I  have  always  had  the 
highest  opinion  of  Sebastian." 

"So  has  every  one  who  does  not  know," 
returned  Mrs.  Alfred.  "So  had  I  when  I 
first  married  into  the  family,  and  even 
for  some  time  after.  His  father,  no  doubt, 
kept  him  in  check;  for  it  is  only  since 
his  death  that  Sebastian  has  begun  to 
show  what,  I  fear,  is  his  real  character." 

She  paused;  but,  her  listener  remaining 
silent,  presently  pursued  her  narrative, — 
speaking  rapidly  now,  and  as  if  with  a 
fear  of  being  interrupted  before  she  should 
have  time  to  finish.  Two  red  spots  burned 
upon  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  fairly  flashed 
fire,  while  her  sibilant  voice  proceeded: 

"He  has  given  up  his  church,  and  you 
know  what  that  means  to  a  Catholic." 

Mrs.  Rollins  looked  concerned;  for, 
though  not  a  Catholic  herself,  her  expe- 
rience at  the  convent  had  given  her 
some  idea  of  how  significant  was  such 
a  circumstance. 

"And  I  am  afraid,  to  tell  the  truth," 
said  Mrs.  Alfred,  "that  Sebastian,  cautious 
as  he  is,  has  been  betrayed  into  a  secret 
marriage  or  some  other  low  connection." 

"I  don't  believe  it!"  cried  Mrs.  Rollins. 
"  I  will  never  believe  any  such  thing  about 
Sebastian." 

"I  was  like  you,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Alfred, 
lowering  her  eyes,  "until  a  circumstance — 


I  will  admit  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
slip  of  paper  which  Sebastian  dropped 
from  his  pocket — made  me  fear  the  worst. 
I  can't  say  more,  and  perhaps  I  have  said 
too  much,"  she  added,  rising  and  folding 
her  work  preparatory  to  departure.  "  But 
I  wanted  to  put  you  on  your  guard." 

"It  was  quite  unnecessary,"  said  Mrs. 
Rollins.  "And  I  am  heartily  sorry  to  hear 
such  things  about  Sebastian." 

"Most  of  our  idols  have  feet  of  clay," 
remarked  Mrs.  Alfred,  adjusting  her  be- 
coming little  toque  at  the  glass.  "Human 
nature  is  disappointing." 

She  kissed  her  friend  and  went  away 
homeward,  mingling  on  Fifth  Avenue 
with  the  stream  of  beauty  and  fashion, 
and  restored  to  all  her  ordinary  calmness 
and  composure.  That  ebullition  of  spite 
had  wonderfully  relieved  her.  For,  though 
the  venom  of  envy  and  bitterness  had  been 
boiling  and  seething  within  her,  she  had 
not  deemed  it  prudent  to  talk  so  freely 
even  to  Alfred.  Any  twinges  of  conscience 
that  she  might  have  felt  in  shaking  Mrs. 
Rollins'  faith  in  Sebastian,  and  possibly 
interfering  with  some  cherished  plan  of 
his  own,  were  set  at  rest  by  her  complacent 
reflection  that  if  the  accusation  were  true, 
she  had  saved  the 'girl;  if  false,  she  had 
saved  Sebastian  from  making  a  fool  of 
himself  with  a  penniless  companion.  Such 
an  alliance  would  not  do  at  all  for  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Wilmot.  It  would 
reflect  discredit  on  them  all.  But  strongest 
of  all  within  her  was  a  feeling  which, 
perhaps,  she  scarcely  acknowledged  to 
herself.  This  was  the  gratification  of  the 
instinctive  cruelty  of  her  nature,  which 
made  her  rejoice  in  returning  Sebastian 
evil  for  the  imaginary  injury  he  had  done 
Alfred  and  herself. 

Mrs.  Rollins,  left  alone,  indulged  in  no 
very  agreeable  reflections.  Despite  her 
confident  assurance  to  Mrs.  Alfred  that 
her  warning  had  been  unnecessary,  she 
was  not  so  positive  that  harm  had  not 
been  already  done.  She  herself,  too,  had 
cherished  golden  visions  for  Dorothy,  and 
had  begun  to  feel  quite  elated  by  the  pros- 
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pect  that  those  hopes  might  be  reahzed. 
She  had  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
demeanor  of  Sebastian  upon  the  previous 
evening.  Therefore,  she  was  not  at  all 
grateful  to  her  whilom  friend  for  the  warn- 
ing, and  could  not  forgive  her  for  having 
destroyed  those  bright  castles  in  the  air 
that  had  been  occupying  her  mind  all  day. 
Nor  could  she  as  yet  persuade  herself  that 
the  accusation  was  altogether  true.  But 
she  was  determined  that  she  would  act 
upon  it  to  the  extent  of  cautioning 
Dorothy,  and  of  striving,  if  possible,  to 
undo  what  had  been  imprudently  done. 
She  could  not  well  break  up  the  party 
that  had  been  arranged  for  that  evening; 
but  she  promised  herself  that  it  should 
be  Louis,  and  not  Sebastian  who  would 
act  as  escort  to  the  girl,  and  that  any 
further  intimacy  between  the  two  should 
be  resolutely  checked. 

When  Dorothy  came  in  that  afternoon, 
more  bright  and  cheerful  even  than  usual, 
and  full  of  her  own  pleasant  thoughts,  in 
which  Sebastian  Wilmot  had  a  share,  she 
was  a  good  deal  surprised  to  be  invited 
by  Mrs.  Rollins  to  a  conference.  That 
lady's  tone  portended  something — Dor- 
othy scarcely  knew  what.  The  girl  seated 
herself  in  silence,  waiting,  and  hardly 
interrupting  the  pleasant  anticipations  of 
the  evening  that  were  filling  her  mind. 

"My  dear  Dorothy,"  said  Mrs.  Rollins, 
"you  are  one  of  the  most  sensible  girls 
I  have  ever  met." 

"Well,"  said  Dorothy,  with  a  grimace, 
"that  is  not  always  the  highest  compli- 
ment; but  I  suppose  in  this  case  I  may 
accept  it  as  such." 

"You  appear,"  went  on  the  '  elder 
woman,  "disposed  to  be  friendly  with 
Sebastian  Wilmot?" 

Dorothy  was  vexed  when  the  telltale 
color  flew  to  her  face,  and  she  asked  herself 
impatiently  why  the  sudden  mention  of 
that  name  should  occasion  such  a  result. 

"I  am  sorry,"  continued  Mrs.  Rolhns, 
without  waiting  for  any  answer,  "but  I 
am  afraid  I  can  not  permit  of  any  further 
intimacy." 


Dorothy  was  naturally  astonished,  being 
well  aware  of  the  long-standing  friendship 
between  the  two  families  of  Wilmot  and 
Rollins.  Nor  had  she  been  altogether 
oblivious  of  Mrs.  Rollins'  rather  obvious 
desire  to  throw  her  into  Sebastian's  com- 
pany. vShe  had  even  heard  her  employer 
praise  the  young  man  inordinately. 

"Why,  what  has  this  poor  Mr.  vSebastian 
Wilmot  done?"  she  inquired,  finding  her 
voice  again,   and  trying  to  speak  lightly. 

"  From  what  I  have  lately  heard,"  said 
Mrs.  Rollins,  "there  appears  to  be  some 
mystery  about  himself  or  his  way  of  act- 
ing, which  prevents  him  from  being  a 
desirable  acquaintance  for  a  girl." 

"A  mystery!"  cried  Dorothy.  "Oh, 
how  perfectly  charming!" 

"Its  charm  may  not  be  of  the  stuff  that 
is  wholesome  for  girls,"  answered  Mrs. 
Rollins,  severely. 

"But  it  lends  him  so  much  more  in- 
terest," said  Dorothy.  "It  takes  away 
the  crude  flavor  of  the  counting-house. 
You  really  should  not  have  told  me,  if  you 
wished  to  disenchant  me." 

There  was  a  pause,  broken  at  length 
by  Dorothy,  who  said,  still  in  the  same 
half-laughing  tone: 

"And  are  we  still  going  to  the  concert 
party  to-night?" 

"Of  course,"  responded  Mrs.  Rollins, 
impatiently.  "It  could  not  be  broken  up." 

"And  must  I  be  perfectly  silent  and 
not  speak  to  this  walking  mystery?" 

"Don't  be  absurd!"  cried  Mrs.  Rollins. 
"You  will  act  just  the  same  as  usual, — ■ 
only  there  are  many  ways  by  which  a  girl 
can  let  a  man  know  that  she  desires  noth- 
ing further  than  the  merest  acquaintance 
with  him."  r 

"Oh,  yes!"  answered  Dorothy.  "I  can 
easily  let  him  or  any  one  else  know  that." 

"Very  well,  then.  We  need  say  nothing 
more  upon  the  subject." 

"But  I  think,"  said  Dorothy,  straight- 
ening up  her  Httle  figure,  while  her  mobile 
face  was  alive  with  some  generous 
emotion,  —  "I  think  there  is  this  much 
more  to  be  said,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned: 
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while  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Sebastian  Wilmot 
very  well,  I  refuse  to  believe  anything 
seriously  to  his  discredit." 

Mrs.  Rollins  smiled.  She  liked  Dorothy 
none  the  less  for  this  advocacy.  It  was 
just  like  the  generous,  loyal  soul  that  she 
was.  But  the  very  fineness  of  her  nature 
was  another  reason  why  she  must  be  pro- 
tected from  whatever  might  mean  future 
pain  or  injury  of  any  sort.  Above  all, 
she  must  form  no  unfortunate  attach- 
ment. And  Mrs.  Rollins,  in  reflecting 
upon  the  matter,  had  come  more  and 
more  to  the  conclusion  that  affairs  must 
be  serious  indeed  when  Mrs.  Alfred  had 
overstepped  her  habitual  caution,  and 
betrayed  a  family  secret. 

"You  will  do  well,"  she  said,  "to  take 
my  advice.  I  have  your  welfare  at  heart, 
and  I  know  the  world  as  you  could  not 
possibly  know  it." 

"I  know  enough,"  cried  Dorothy, 
stoutly,  "to  feel  sure  that  Sebastian 
Wilmot  is  all  that  is  good  and  honorable." 
"If  that  be  so  —  and  I  sincerely  wish 
I  could  still  agree  with  you,  —  a  little 
judicious  reserve  on  your  part  can  do  no 
harm.  Follow  my  advice  for  the  present; 
and  while  you  are  under  my  control  re- 
ceive no  visits  from  him,  nor  in  any  other 
way  permit  the  acquaintanceship  to  grow 
into  intimacy." 

"May  I  tell  him  that  this  is  your  wish?" 
asked  Dorothv. 

"You  have  my  full  permission,  if  you 
think  it  necessary,"  was  Mrs.  Rollins' 
reply.  But  there  was  a  slight  coldness  in 
her  tone.  She  would  have  preferred  that 
her  young  charge  should  accept  her 
decision  without  demur. 

To  Dorothy,  here  wa^  a  new  and 
startling  condition  of  affairs,  which  bade 
fair  to  destroy  in  the  most  ruthless  manner 
her  anticipations — at  least  of  an  acquaint- 
ance that  should  be  pleasant,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  certain  other  hopes  that,  in  her 
sensitive  pride  and  maidenliness,  she 
would  scarcely  as  yet  admit  to  herself. 
She  was  filled  with  a  burning  indignation 
against  some  person  or  persons  unknown, 


with  whom  she  would  like  to  have  done 
battle.  It  was  only  on  going  into  Mrs. 
Rollins'  sitting-room,  where  the  guest  of 
the  afternoon  had  been  conversing,  that 
a  new  light  dawned  upon  Dorothy.  She 
noticed  the  lingering  odor  of  a  peculiarly 
powerful  perfume  which  Mrs.  Alfred  had 
been  using,  and  surmised  that  she  had  been 
there.  She  remembered  the  opinions  which 
even  the  eentle  Margie  had  expressed 
concerning  her  sister-in-law,  and  she  said 
bitterly  to  herself:  "The  serpent  has  been 
here  and  has  left  its  evil  trail!" 

But.  since  Mrs.  Rollins  had  not  thought 
proper  to  say  anything  about  her 
informant,  Dorothy  imitated  her  reserve. 
It  made  her  more  determined,  however, 
to  allow  no  prejudice  of  any  kind  to  take 
lodgement  in  her  mind  against  Margie 
Wilmot 's  favorite  brother.  "I  will  obey 
Mrs.  Rollins,"  she  said,  "of  course,  while 
I  am  under  her  care.  But  I  shall  frankly 
explain  to   Mr.  Wilmot  the  reason   why." 

The  party  to  the  concert  was  so 
arranged  that  Sebastian  sat  beside  Mrs. 
Rollins,  and  Dr.  Louis  was  told  off,  as  it 
were  by  the  chaperone,  to  escort  Dorothy. 
The  two  walked  in  front,  on  the  way 
to  the  cars,  and  in  the  concert  hall  he  was 
placed  on  one  side  of  her  and  kept  her 
engaged  in  talk.  So  that  it  was  not  until 
rather  late,  in  a  lull  of  the  performance, 
that  Sebastian  at  last  found  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  brief  conversation  with  Dorothy. 
By  an  almost  involuntary  impulse,  he 
reverted  to  the  subject  which  he  had  found 
so  interesting. 

"I  wanted  to  ask  you,"  he  said,  "if 
your  eccentric  lady  had  always  lived  out 
West?" 

Dorothy  was  surprised  by  the  inquiry, 
but  she  answered  quite  readily: 

"Oh,  I  think  she  was  born  somewhere 
in  New  England!" 

"In  New  England?"  repeated  Sebastian, 
half  startled;  thinking  that  here  again 
was  a  coincidence.  "And  did  you  ever 
solve  her  mystery?" 

"Well,"  said  Dorothy,  "in  one  sense  I 
did.    She   told   me   what  it  was  she  had 
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been  so  long  seeking.  But  in  another  sense 
I  never  did,  since  she  had  not  solved  it 
herself." 

"That  is  to  say,  she  had  not  discovered 
the  object  of  her  search?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Dorothy,  "that  is  what 
I  mean.  And  I  think  I  ought  to  explain 
that  I  should  not  have  been  talking  about 
her  affairs  at  all,  only  that  she  hoped,  and 
I  agreed  with  her  in  hoping,  that  by  giving 
them  some  publicity  she  might  gain  the 
object  she  had  in  view." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Sebastian,  "there 
is  no  indiscretion  in  asking  what  it  was 
she  wanted  to  find  out." 

"No,  there  is  no  indiscretion,"  answered 
Dorothy;  "in  fact,  I  thought  of  asking 
your  advice.  For  though  I  gave  up  my 
position  with  her,  I  am  still  interested 
and   I   promised  her  to  help  if   I   could." 

"If  T  can  be  of  the  least  assistance," 
said  Sebastian,  thinking  of  his  own  ill 
success  in  a  matter  he  had  so  closely  at 
heart,  "of  course  I  shall  be  only  too  glad." 

"Then  I  may  begin  by  telling  you  that 
the  object  of  her  search  was  to  find  her 
father." 

"To  find  her  father?"  echoed  Sebastian, 
startled  almost  beyond  self-control  by 
this  announcement,  which  he  had  not 
expected. 

"Yes.  Isn't  it  extraordinary?"  said 
Dorothy.  "You  see,  she  had  lived  with 
her  mother  until  the  latter's  death." 

"So  her  mother  is  really  dead,  then?" 
remarked  Sebastian. 

Dorothy  stared. 

"Oh,  yes,  she  has  been  dead  a  great 
many  years!  I  think,  as  I  told  you  last 
night,  that  the  mother  belonged  to  some 
theatrical  company,  and  she  used  to  take 
her  daughter  with  her  from  town  to  town, 
far  out  in  the  West.  At  last  some 
one  left  *her  a  little  money,  and  she 
abandoned  the  stage,  —  dying,  however, 
soon  afterward." 

"But  during  all  that  time,"  inquired 
Sebastian,  "where  was  the  father?" 

"That  was  something  which  either  the 
mother  did  not  know  or  she  chose  to  keep 


to  herself.  You  see,  she  had  voluntarily 
left  her  husband,  because  as  she  said, 
they  could  not  agree,  and  she  had  come 
to  hate  him.  She  must  have  been  a  strange, 
undisciplined  sort  of  person;  but  I  suppose 
she  had  never  been  taught  any  better. 
My  employer  believed  that  she  had 
changed  her  name  to  avoid  any  risk  of 
discovery;  and  she  never  would  play  in 
the  New  England  town  where  she  had 
been  married,  nor  in  New  York.  Perhaps 
she  suspected  that  her  husband  was  there. 
She  always  spoke  of  him  as  'that  man,' 
or  'your  father,'  my  employer  said;  and 
never  mentioned  his  name.  Isn't  it  a 
strange  romance  of  real  life?"  Dorothy 
concluded. 

"Yes,  very  strangle,"   said  Sebastian. 
"Though  I  suppose,"  answered  Dorothy, 
putting   her   head   on   one   side,    with   her 
little  ruminative  air,  "such  things  do  often 
happen,  especially  in  the  great  cities." 

"Very  probably  they  do,"  said  Sebas- 
tian, his  breath  coming  thick  and  short. 
The  coincidence — if  coincidence  it  were — - 
was  being  pressed  home  too  close.  He 
sat  staring  straight  in  front  of  him  with 
eyes  that  saw  nothing. 

"I  felt  so  sorry  for  the  poor  soul," 
said  Dorothy,  "that,  although  my  mother 
insisted  upon  my  leaving  her,  one  of  my 
hopes  in  coming  to  Mrs.  Rollins  was  that 
I  might  be  able  to  help  her.  But  in  this 
big  New  York  it  is  like  looking  for  a 
needle  in  a  haystack." 

"It  is  worse  even  than  that,"  said 
Sebastian,  in  a  tone  that  caused  Dorothy 
to  turn  and  look  at  him.  He  was  deadly 
pale,  and  his  eyes  had  a  strained  look  of 
terror  or  some  other  powerful  emotion. 

It  was  then  that  for  the  first  time  the 
thought  flashed  into  the  girl's  mind  of 
what  she  had  momentarily  forgotten — 
Mrs.  Rollins'  warning:  and  her  hint  that 
there  might  be  a  mystery  in  this  young 
man's  life.  What  else  could  have  made 
him  look  like  that?  Then  an  expression 
of  relief  crossed  her  face,  and  she  broke, 
without  apparent  reason,  into  a  little 
tinkling  laugh.    Sebastian  always  thought 
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it  one  of  the  prettiest  things  about 
her;  and  even  in  that  moment  it  thrilled 
him  with  an  acute  sense  of  pleasure,  sur- 
mounting all  his  pain.  With  that  laugh, 
as  with  some  wholesome  touch  of  light 
on  a  dark  place,  came  back  Dorothy's 
generous  belief  that  the  man  beside  her 
could  not  be  connected  with  anything 
discreditable.  And  such  belief,  proceeding 
from  intuition,  is,  even  in  the  most  inex- 
perienced, far  more  often  right  than  the 
belief  that  is  painfully  worked  out  by 
reason. 

"I  should  like,"  said  Sebastian,  speaking 
at  last,  "to  help  you  in  this  matter.  I 
have  the  deepest  sympathy  for  that  poor 
woman;  and,  besides,  there  is  always 
something:  satisfactory  in  the  solution  of 
a  mystery." 

"Yes,"  answered  Dorothy;  "I  feel 
that  way,  too.  But  it  will  be  splendid  if 
you  are  really  willing  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  matter, — you  have  so  many  ways 
of  helping  at  your  command." 

"I  suppose  I  have,"  said  Sebastian; 
"though  I  think  these  mysteries  often 
come  to  light  of  themselves,  apart  from 
anything  that  any  one  can  do.  It  is  on 
the  same  orinciple  as  the  old  axiom  that 
murder  will  out." 

"Well,  if  you  help  it  to  come  out," 
continued  Dorothy,  "you  will  be  like  those 
knight-errants  of  old,  who  took  up  the 
cause  of  ladies  in  distress;  and  then  you 
will  be  ever  so  much  obliging  me." 

It  was  on  Sebastian's  lips  to  say:  "And 
I  would  do  anything  to  oblige  you."  But 
he  restrained  himself  by  a  mighty  effort. 
That  was  the  peril  he  felt  in  association 
with  her, — this  constant  impulse  to  speak 
words  which  were  better  left  unsaid; 
and  to  express  sentiments  that,  uttered, 
would  have  given  the  greatest  joy;  but, 
repressed,  hurt  him  cruelly. 

"I  should  like,"  he  said,  in  a  quiet, 
even  voice  that '  gave  no  evidence  of 
these  conflicting  emotions,  "to  have  some 
information  concerning  this  man, —  some 
description,  for  instance,  of  his  personal 
appearance." 


"I  can  do  better  than  that,"  replied 
Dorothy:  "I  can  give  you  a  photograph 
of  him." 

Sebastian's  heart  gave  a  leap.  He  felt 
himself  growing  cold   and   hot  by  turns. 

"It  was  taken,  of  course,  when  the  man 
was  very  young;  and  is,  besides,  faded 
a  good  deal  by  time.  But  still  it  would 
be  a  clue." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Sebastian,  in  a  low 
voice,   "it  would  certainly  be  a  clue." 

"I  wanted  Miss  Wallace  to  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  police,"  Dorothy  added; 
"but  for  some  reason  or  other  she  would 
never  consent  to  that.  She  found  it  only 
by  accident,  hidden  away  amongst  some 
rubbish  in  a  trunk,  long  after  her  mother's  * 
death." 

"But  why,"  asked  Sebastian,  "didn't 
the  mother  employ  the  knowledge  she 
possessed,  —  why  didn't  she  try  to  find 
this  man,  and  make  him  at  least  support 
the  daughter?" 

"But  that,"  said  Dorothy,  "was  exactly 
what  she  didn't  want  to  do.  That  was  why 
her  daughter  thought  she  changed  her 
own  name.  Though  she  was  a  mere  child 
at  the  time,  she  heard  her  mother  say 
one  day  she  would  rather  die  than  go 
back  to  him  or  take  any  of  his  money. 
And  I  can  understand  that  feeling.  Oh, 
almost  any  woman  can  understand  it 
perfectly  well!" 

Sebastian  smiled;  for  he  knew  how 
many  women  there  were  who  would  have 
promptly  overruled  such  scruples  with 
the  hope  of  getting  money. 

"Well,"  said  Sebastian,  "you  must 
let  me  see  that  photograph." 

"I  will  give  it  to  you,"  answered 
Dorothy,  "if  you  will  promise  not  to  let 
it  get  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  at  least 
until  no  other  hope  remains.  In  that  case, 
I  might  get  Miss  Wallace's  permission  to 
let  it  be  given  to  a  detective." 

Mrs.  Rollins,  who  had  been  all  this 
time  entertaining  Dr.  Louis,  and  casting 
glances  of  uneasy  reprehension  at  Dorothy, 
finally   caught  the  latter's  eye. 

"Oh,"  said  the  girl  suddenly  to  Sebas- 
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tian,  "  I  shall  have  to  send  you  the 
photograph!" 

"No.  no,  don't  do  that  by  any  means!" 
he  answered  quickly.  "Please  don't  on 
any  account  send  it  to  the  house.  I  will 
come  and  get  it." 

"But  you  can't,"  said  Dorothy;  "for 
1  must  tell  you — it  is  better  to  be  frank- 
that  Mrs.  Rollins  has  asked  me  not  to 
receive  you  there  nor  elsewhere." 

Sebastian  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
stared  at  her. 

"When,  may  I  ask,  was  this  warning 
given?" 

"Just  before  dinner-time,  this  evening." 

"And  yet  you  are  here?" 

"She  said  that  could  not  be  avoided, 
as  she  had  promised  Dr.  Louis.  I  can  not 
understand  it  at  all;  for  I  thought  you 
were  such  great  friends." 

"  Our  families  have  always  been,"  replied 
the  young  man. 

"And  you,  too!"  cried  Dorothy,  warmly. 
"  I  often  heard  her  sing  your  praises." 

Sebastian  looked  thoughtful. 

"It  is  something  she  has  heard,"  said 
Dorothy. 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue  to  tell 
him  that  Mrs.  Alfred  had  been  there  that 
afternoon.  She  restrained  herself,  from 
a  scruple  about  causing  dissension  in 
families. 

"I  am  at  a  loss  to  think  what  it  can 
be,"  said  Sebastian,  deliberately.  "Would 
you  mind  if  I  were  to  ask  her?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  answered  Dorothy. 
"  It  might  be  the  wisest  thing  to  do.  But 
I  am  not  sure  that  she  will  speak.  I 
fancy  she  is  pledged  to  secrecy.  She 
hinted  at  some  mystery." 

"There  seem  to  be  mysteries  in  the 
air,"  said  Sebastian,  with  a  force<^  smile. 

But  the  mention  of  that  word  had 
determined  him  not  to  question  Mrs. 
Rollins  on  the  subject;  for  he  was  chilled 
by  a  sudden  fear  of  what  some  one, 
possibly  Mrs.  Alfred,  might,  in  some  in- 
explainable  fashion,  have  found  out. 

"At  least,"  he  ^aid,  "you  have  not  been 
appalled  by  it?" 


"I  am  not  a  very  credulous  mortal," 
rejoined  Dorothy.  "  I  am  not  a  Southerner 
for  nothing.  And" you  know  one  of  our 
qualities  is  loyalty  to  a  friend." 

"Thank  you!"  said  Sebastian.  "Such 
a  quality  is  an  anchor  to  which  even  the 
shipwrecked  may  cling." 

This  seemed  a  singular  expression, 
Dorothy  could  not  help  thinking,  for  a 
young  man  favored  in  every  respect  by 
fortune.  P'ut  probably  he  was  using  it 
merely  as  a  generality,  with  no  particular 
application. 

"I  think,"  continued  Sebastian,  "that, 
after  all,  I  shall  not  say  anything  to  Mrs. 
Rollins,  unless  she  speaks  to  me.  But  I 
shall  make  a  formal  dinner  call  at  her 
house  and  ask  permission  for  once  to  see 
you.  That  will  be  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing the  photograph." 

He  was  thinking  that,  in  fact,  whatever 
Mrs.  Rollins'  motive  might  be  in  thus 
suddenly  changing  her  attitude  toward 
him,  she  was  right,  and  that  his  visits  to 
Dorothy,  or  his  intimacy  with  her,  had 
better  come  to  an  end. 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Rollins  joined 
in  the  conversation,  and  made  it  general; 
and  the  next  performers  came  hurrying 
onto  the  stage,  the  orchestra  began  to 
tune  up,  and  Sebastian  had  no  further 
opportunity  to  exchange  a  word  with 
Dorothy.  He  had  to  walk  home  beside 
Mrs.  Rollins,  through  the  streets  lighted 
to  the  brilliancy  of  day  by  the  electric 
bulbs,  which  seemed  to  dim  the  far-off 
stars.  And,  as  they  walked,  before  him 
he  saw,  chatting  and  laughing,  Dorothy 
with  Louis.  A  strange  sort  of  resignation 
seized  upon  Sebastian  and  seemed  to 
steel  him  against  all  emotion.  If  Louis 
were  preferred,  at  least  by  Mrs.  Rollins, 
and  ultimately  perhaps  by  Dorothy,  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  that  he  could  do 
save  to  accept  that  trial  with  all  the  rest 
that  had  come  upon  him. 

Mrs.  RolHns,  on  her  part,  felt  con- 
strained and  awkward;  though  under- 
neath her  reserve  with  her  late  favorite 
there  was  a  certain  sympathy  that  strug- 
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gled  with  the  prejudice  which  had  been 
excited.  Had  Dorothy  been  out  of  the 
question,  she  would  have  given  but  little 
heed  to  what  had  been  said.  It  was  solely 
her  responsibility  toward  the  girl  that 
induced  her  to  adopt  a  prohibitive 
attitude.  As  for  Sebastian,  though  in- 
tensely conscious  of  her  new  demeanor 
toward  him,  he  walked  by  her  side,  keeping 
up  the  conversation  by  a  few  grave  and 
quiet  commonplaces  until  her  house  was 
reached. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


Grandfather  Dumont's  Crucifix. 


BY    M.    BARRY    O'dELANY. 


WE  stood  together  on  the  Pont  d'Alma, 
on  that  memorable  evening  in 
January,  1910,  when  the  crue  of  the 
Seine  was  at  its  zenith.  The  bridge  was 
black  with  spectators, — some  frightened, 
some  merely  curious,  and  some,  like 
myself,  probably  in  search  of  **copy"  for 
their  papers.  The  swollen  waters  made 
a  noise  like  the  rumbling  of  thunder  as 
they  rushed  through  the  ever-narrowing 
semicircle  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge, — 
all  that  was  now  visible  of  the  nearly 
submerged  archway,  under  which,  so 
recently,  shrieking  steamers  had  churned 
and  boats  and  barges  glided  calmly.  But 
the  only  boats  in  srght,  as  we  looked, 
were  those  that  passed  up  and  down  the 
flooded  Avenue  Montaigne,  or  rested  in 
the  neighboring  Rue  Jean-Gou^jon.  Little 
more  than  the  heads  of  the  sculptured 
Zouaves,  ornamenting  the  arches  of  the 
bridge,  appeared  above  the  surging  waters 
as  we  watched-;  and  the  crowd  was  specu- 
lating as  to  whether  even  so  much  of 
those  stony  sentinels  would  be  seen  upon 
the  morrow.  The  river,  save  for  the 
floating  timber  aijd  other  lumber  that  it 
swept  with  it  in  its  headlong  course,  was 
quite  deserted;  and  the  swaying  boat 
stations  bore  an  almost  grotesque  resem- 
blance to  Noah's  Ark,  as  they  strained  at 


the  stout  chains  that  bound  them  to  the 
flooded  quays.  The  ceaseless  rain  added 
to  the  realism  of  a  picture  that  must  have 
caused  many  minds  besides  my  own  to 
meditate  upon  the  Deluge;  only,  in  this 
case,  the  arks  were  empty,  and  the 
sinistres  or  inondes — as  those  whose  houses 
had  been  flooded  were  called  —  were,  in 
countless  instances,  homeless. 

"  I  have  brought  you  this  way  on  pur- 
pose. Hall,"  said  James  Doyle,  as  he 
slipped  his  arm  through  mine,  and  turned 
his  steps  toward  Passy,  "because  I  wish 
you  to  see  for  yourself  the  district  in 
which  my  adventure  took  place." 

"Quite  so,  old  man!  Editors  Hke  a  bit 
of  local  coloring  in  a  story.  Now,  if  I 
had  a  few  photographs,  or  sketches,  to 
space  it  out,  it  would  be  better  still.  When 
we  were  at  college  together,  I  remember 
you  used  to  be  rather  clever  with  the 
pencil.  You  didn't  happen  to  have  a 
kodak  or  a  sketchbook — " 

"Much  use  one  or  the  other  would  have 
been  to  me  in  the  situation  in  which  I 
found  myself!"  he  interrupted,  with  a 
look  in  which  amusement  and  reproach 
were  curiously  blended. 

Avoiding  the  flooded  quays,  which  at 
certain  points  could  be  crossed  only  in  a 
boat,  we  turned  up  the  Avenue  de  Tro- 
cadero.  The  Rue  de  Manutention,  upon 
our  left,  was  one  sheet  of  water  on  which 
the  raindrops  danced  distractedly.  From 
time  to  time  we  passed  a  group  of  little 
red-legged  soldiers,  clustered  round  a  coke 
or  charcoal  watch-fire,  or  shivering  over 
a  heap  of  smouldering  wood  pavement, 
whose  evil-smelling  smoke  the  blustering 
wind  blew  full  in  our  faces,  causing  us  to 
gasp  for  breath  as  we  hurried  by.  From 
the  Boulevard  Delessert,  which  we  entered 
presently,  we  could  see  the  slender  pas- 
serelle,  or  footbridge,  recently  put  up  at 
the  angle  of  the  Quai  de  Billy  and  the 
Rue  Beethoven,  and  on  which  some 
wavering  figures  were  walking  warily. 

Our  destination  was  the  adjoining  Quai 
de  Passy — or,  rather,  as  near  to  it  as  we 
could   get;     for   it,   too,   had   been   trans- 
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formed  into  a  rushing  river.  Descending 
the  flight  of  steps  that  led  from  the 
Square  Alboni  to  the  quay,  we  were  able 
to  get  almost  close  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  took  our  stand  behind  the  rope  that 
was  stretched  from  wall  to  wall  as  a 
warning  to  the  unwary  or  too  curious, 
whom  a  single  false  step  might  have  sent 
to  their  destruction.  Once  in  the  water, 
the  chance  of  coming  out  alive  would 
have  been  very  slight  even  for  a  strong 
swimmer,  notwithstanding  the  proximity 
of  the  boat  that  acted  as  a  ferry  to  and 
from  the  Pont  de  Passy  opposite,  and 
which,  I  saw,  was  manned  by  two  soldiers. 
Indeed,  it  was  but  a  short  time  before 
that  a  young  soldier,  one  of  a  rescuing 
party,  had  found  a  watery  grave  near 
this  spot;  his  feet  sticking  in  the  slime 
and  mud  that  held  him  as  in  a  vise  till 
all  was  over. 

"Poor  young  fellow!"  I  said  aloud. 
"  How  little  he  nmst  have  expected 
such  an  end  —  to  be  drowned  in  the 
very  street  he  had  probably  walked 
through  many  a  time  without  a  thought 
of  death!" 

"Peace  be  to  his  soul!"  Doyle  mur- 
mured reverently,  as  he  bared  his  head 
and  let  the  rain  fall  unheeded  upon  his 
brown  hair,  worn  somewhat  long,  in 
artist  fashion.  "I  hope  he  was  not  like 
one  of  them.'' 

"Of  whom^"   I   asked  curiously. 

"I  am  thinking  of  the  soldiers  who 
have  to  do  with  my  story." 

"By  the  way,  what  do  you  intend  to 
call  it?  A  bright,  catchy  title  goes  a  long 
way  with  the  public.  Now,  would  'Lost 
in  the  Deluge' — " 

"Oh,  confound  it,  Hall!  If  you  will 
not  let  me  begin,  how  do  you  expect  me 
^ver  to  get  to  the  end?" 

I  promised  not  to  interrupt  again;  and 
•^v^  relit  our  cigarettes,  which  we  had 
allowed  to  go  out  while  we  stood  ab- 
sorbed, each  in  his  own  thoughts. 

"You  can  not  see  the  house  from  here," 
Doyle  went  on.  "It  is  higher  up,  upon 
our  left,  and  was  one  pf  th?  first  \o  suffer 


from  the  flood.  Strictly  speaking,  it — 
No.  12 — is  really  two  houses:  an  outer 
and  an  inner  one,  so  to  speak.  The  outer 
one  is  on  the  Ouai  de  Passy,  and  is  but 
two  stories  high;  and  behind  this  build- 
ing is  a  courtyard,  in  which  stands  the 
second,  or  inner,  house,  the  back  of 
which  faces  the  Square  Alt)oni,  while  the 
roof  is  connected  with  that  of  one  of 
the  houses  there,  —  a  seemingly  trivial 
detail,  which  it  is,  however,  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind." 

I   nodded. 

"  When  the  flood  came,  Madame  Caillaux 
and  her  niece,  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle 
Dumont,  lived  in  No.  12  Quai  de  Passy, — 
that  is  to  say,  they  lived  in  the  inner  house. 
But  as  the  courtyard  was  soon  completely 
covered  by  the  water,  they  were  no  safer 
there  than  if  they  had  occupied  the  house 
giving  right  upon  the^  quay.  Believing, 
as  many  did  at  first,  that  the  flood  would 
subside  as  quickly  as  it  had  risen,  they 
did  not  at  once  seek  safety  in  flight.  The 
result  was  that,  as  things  went  from  bad 
to  worse,  their  rescue  at  the  last  moment 
was  attended  with  much  haste  and  con- 
fusion; only  their  most  valuable  posses- 
sions being  removed;  and  many  things, 
that  might  have  been  thought  of  if  they 
had  started  earlier,  were  forgotten  in  the 
general  panic.  Few  preventive  measures 
had  been  taken  by  the  authorities,  and 
these"  (with  a  glance  at  the  water- 
invaded  quay)  "were,  as  you  see,  but 
sadly  inadequate.  Nevertheless,  the  loca- 
taires  were  all  rescued.  There  was,  at 
all  events,  no  loss  of  life.  Upon  leaving 
the  Quai  de  Passy,  Madame  Caillaux  and 
Gab— Mademoiselle  Dumont,  took  rooms 
in  the  Grand  Hotel  de  Passy,  over  the 
way.  I  had  known  them  for  some  years, 
and  was  at  once  admitted  when  I  called, 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  their  removal; 
for  I  was  anxious  to  see  if  I  could  be  of 
any  service.  It  was  only  natural,  as  I  was 
such  an  old*  friend." 

"Oh,  quite  natural!"  I  assented. 

"Only  Madame  Caillaux  was  at  home, 
liowever,    She  was  engaged  in  what  she 
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called  'putting  things  to  rights,' — a  mys- 
terious process,  during  which  the  average 
man  is  usually  out  of  place.  But  I  was 
privileged,  having,  as  I  have  said,  known 
the  family  for  years." 

"It  will  be  out  presently,"  I  thought, 
as  he  paused  again;    but  I  said  nothing. 

"I  was  privileged,"  he  repeated.  "In- 
deed, were  it  not  that  I  was  still  but  a 
struggling  art  student,  in  no  position  to 
support  a  wife,  Madame  Caillaux  had 
given  me  to  understand,  when  I  discussed 
the  matter  with  her,  that  she  would  have 
no  objection  to  my  becoming  a  member 
of  the  family." 

"It's  out  at  last!"  I  reflected,  as  I  lit 
another  cigarette;  but  I  preserved  my 
unsympathetic  silence. 

"As  for  Mademoiselle  Dumont,"  Doyle 
went  on,  speaking  with  less  embarrass- 
ment, now  that  he.  had  taken  the  plunge, 
"I  had  had  a  sweet  assurance  from  her 
own  lips  that  she  would  marry  me  as  soon 
as  I  could  obtain  her  aunt's  consent. 
Madame  Caillaux  is  as  gentle  and  pleasant- 
faced  a  lady  as  it  is  possible  to  meet 
anywhere,  —  with  her  snow-white  hair, 
dark,  lustrous  eyes,  and  that  indescribable 
expression  of  kindliness  that  the  truly 
religious  alone  have,  and  which  makes 
even  a  plain  face  attractive.  But  I  missed, 
nevertheless,  a  younger  face,  with  deep 
blue  eyes,  and  crowned  with  a  wealth  of 
golden  hair.  And  I  suppose  I  showed 
something  of  what  was  passing  in  my 
mind;  for  Madame  Caillaux  smiled  mean- 
ingly as  she  said  that  Gabrielle  had  gone 
to  Notre-Dame-de-Grace  to  burn  a  candle 
in  honor  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua,  for  the 
recovery  of  an  old  crucifix  that  was  either 
lost  during  their  removal  from  the  Quai  de 
Passy,  or  left  behind  in  the  haste  and 
panic  of  departure. 

"'Grandfather  Dumont's*  crucifix!'  I 
exclaimed,  giving  it  the  name  it  went 
by  in  the  family.  '  The  old  wooden  crucifix 
you  once  showed  me,  asking  if  it  had  any 
artistic  value?' 

'"The  same.  As  you  will  no  doubt 
remember,  I  told  you  that  Gabrielle  had 


inherited  it  from  her  grandfather,  old 
Jean  Dumont,  who  attached  an  extraor- 
dinary value  to  it,  and,  in  the  latter  weeks 
of  his  life  especially,  coi4ld  hardly  bear  to 
have  tt  out  of  his  sight.  During  those  long 
weeks  he  never  went  outside  the  doors; 
and  the  only  exercise  he  took  was  from 
one  room  to  another,  returning  every  now 
and  then  to  the  place  where  the  crucifix 
hung,  as  if  to  make  quite  sure  it  had  not 
been  spirited  away  in  his  absence.  He  had 
carved  it  himself,  which  fact  may  have 
added  to  his  veneration  for  it, — you 
artists  always  love  your  own  work.  At 
all  events,  it  was  'pleasant  to  see  his 
devotion  to  the  cross  in  an  age  in  which 
a  godless  government  showed  but  scant 
respect  for  that  sacred  symbol  of  our 
Redemption.  Faithful  in  a  faithless  age 
was  poor  old  Grandfather  Dumont,  for 
all  his  eccentricities — and  he  had  many. 
Indeed,  he  could  seldom  act  like  an 
ordinary  mortal,  whether  in  great  things 
or  small.  He  has  now  slept  for  many 
a  year  in  Pere  Lachaise;  but  there  are 
moments  when  I  can  not  help  thinking 
that  he  knows  of  our  loss,  and  that 
his  rest  is  troubled  by  it.  I  have  a 
creepy  feeling  at  times,  as  if  he  were 
wandering  about  looking  for  his  crucifix, 
and  reproaching  us  for  want  of  vigilance 
in  its  regard.' 

"Madame  Caillaux  glanced  furtively 
round  her  in  the  gathering  dusk;  for  the 
room  was  lit  by  the  firelight  only.  And 
as  she  peered  nervously  into  the  shadows, 
I  began  to  feel  uncomfortable  myself;  for 
such  fears  are  sometimes  catching,  espe- 
cially at  nightfall. 

"'When  Gabrielle  became  aware  of  our 
loss  this  afternoon,'  the  old  lady  con- 
tinued, 'she  wanted  to  go  back  to  No.  12 
Quai  de  Passy  and  look  for  the  crucifix. 
In  order  to  see  if  this  was  possible,  I 
accompanied  her  to  the  Square  Alboni 
steps,  where  we  begged  of  the  soldiers  in 
charge  of  the  boat  there  to  row  us  to 
our  flooded  flat.  "Has  anybody  been  left 
behind?"  asked  one  of  them,  in  some 
surprise.— "No;  but  we  fear  that  we  have 
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left  something  behind,  the  loss  of  which 
troubles  us  very  much,"  I  answered. — 
"A  purse  of  gold?"  inquired  the  other 
soldier, — for  there  were  two  of  them, — 
"  Something  far  more  precious  than  gold," 
said  Gabrielle,  smiling:  "an  old  crucifix 
that  my  grandfather  left  me  when  he  was 
dying." — -The  soldiers  stared  blankly  for  a 
moment,  and  then  burst  into  laughter,  as 
if  they  thought  Gabrielle  had  made  a 
joke  that  was  too  good  to  be  true. — "  Her 
grandfather's  crucifix!"  said  the  soldier 
who  had  first  spoken,  as  he  wiped  his 
eyes. — "  It's  quite  enough  to  have  had  one 
of  our  regiment  drowned  in  this  slime," 
his  comrade  joined  in.  "Your  grand- 
father's crucifix  must  look  after  itself. 
Mademoiselle.  Why,  the  flood  has  risen 
even  since  this  morning,  and  whatever 
is  left  in  No.  12  must  be  swimming  there 
by  this  time." — We  turned  away  without 
another  word;  and,  as  we  ascended  the 
steps,  we  could  hear  the  soldiers  laughing 
still,  as  if  they  were  very  proud  of  their 
remarks.' 

"When  I  left  Madame  Caillaux,"  Boyle 
continued,  "my  head  was  full  of  what  she 
had  just  told  me.  Apart  from  any  consid- 
eration of  Gabrielle,  my  Irish  blood  was 
thoroughly  roused  by  the  memory  of  the 
flippant  way  in  which  the  two  young 
soldiers  had  spoken  of  the  crucifix.  I 
walked  to  Notre-Dame-de-Grace,  and 
found  Gabrielle  kneeling  in  front  of  the 
statue  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua.  Beside  a 
candle,  that  had  evidently  been  recently 
lit,  I  placed  another. 

"'For  the  crucifix,'  I  whispered,  and 
then  knelt^  down  beside  her. 

"We  left  the  church  together;  and, 
as  I  saw  her  to  the  door  of  her  hotel,  I 
told  her  how  I  had  heard  of  her  loss.  I 
added  frankly  that  I  had  never  had  much 
devotion  to  St.  Antony  of  Padua,  and  that 
I  was  ashamed  to  say  this  was  the  first 
time  I  had  asked  him  to  do  anything 
for  me.  But  I  said  nothing  of  the  idea 
that  had  come  into  my  head  as  I  prayed 
to  him  in  Notre- Dame-de-Grdce,  and  saw 
the  number   of   white   marble  slabs   that 


covered  the  wall  behind  his  statue, 
and  which  told  in  golden  letters  of  the 
many  favors  received  through  his  inter- 
cession. This  idea — seemingly  wild  enough, 
in  all  conscience — was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  to  make  an  effort  to  recover  the 
crucifix  myself.  I  had  no  definite  plan 
in  view,  however;  but  I  sounded  the 
soldiers  in  chafge  of  the  boat  here  as  to 
the  possibility  of  getting  to  No.  12  Quai 
de  Passy.  I  do  not  know  if  they  were 
the  same  men  that  my  friends  had  spoken 
to  earlier  in  the  day.  pjut,  if  not,  they 
must  have  heard  of  Gabrielle's  loss  from 
them;  for  the  moment  I  mentioned  the 
house  I  wished  to  enter,  they  exploded 
with  laughter,  and  asked  if  I,  too,  were 
after  my  grandfather's  crucifix.  I  turned 
on  my  heel  and  left  them.  But  I  was 
not  disheartened.  I  remembered  that  a 
concierge  and  his  wife,  to  whom  I  had 
once  rendered  some  small  service,  lived 
in  one  of  the  houses  on  the  Square 
Alboni, — the  very  house  whose  roof  com- 
municated with  that  of  No.  12  Quai  de 
Passy.  I  went  in  to  see  this  worthy  couple, 
and  easily  enlisted  their  sympathies;  for 
they  were  devout  Catholics. 

"  'Ah,  Monsieur  Doyle,'  said  the  husband 
(whose  name  I  purposely  omit  to  mention, 
as  otherwise  he  might  get  into  trouble 
for  faciliating  my  entrance  into  a  flooded 
house,  of  which  I  had  not  even  been  a 
lodger), — 'ah.  Monsieur  Doyle,  the  brave 
soldiers  who  fought  beside  your  ancestor 
at  Fontenoy  would  not  have  disgraced  the 
uniform  of  France  by  showing  disrespect 
to  the  cross  once  borne  in  battle  by  Joan 
of  Arc!' 

"  Now,  if  any  ancestor  of  mine  had 
fought  at  Fontenoy,  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
fact;  but  nothing  could  convince  the 
good  concierge,  himself  an  old  soldier,  but 
that  such  was  the  case.  And  this  con- 
viction, added  to  his  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  little  kindness  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  increased  his  interest  in  me  and 
in  my  proposed  attempt  to  recover  the 
crucifix,  if  it  was  still  at  No.  12.  Together 
we  hit  upon  a  plan  that  offered  at  least; 
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a  prospect  of  success.  Provided  with  a 
bunch  of  old  keys — a  supply  of  which 
the  souvenirs  of  former  locataires,  the 
Parisian  concierge,  has  always  at  hand, — 
the  old  soldier  ascended  with  me  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  whence,  by  means  of  a 
ladder,  access  could  be  had  to  the  roof. 
While  my  military  friend  kept  guard  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder,  I  began  the  ascent, 
having  first  placed  the  bunch  of  keys  in 
my  pocket,  and  examined  my  electric 
lamp  to  see  that  it  was  in  working  order. 
When  I  reached  the  topmost  rung,  I 
breathed  a  short  prayer  to  St.  Antony  of 
Padua,  and  then  lifted  myself  onto  the 
roof. 

'"Remember  Fontenoy!'  shouted  the 
greyhaired  veteran,  as  he  saluted  in  mili- 
tary fashion  my  disappearing  form. 

"This  set  me  laughing,  in  spite  of  my 
by  no  means  secure  position.  The  roof 
had  been  rendered  slippery  by  the  rain, 
which  was  falling  then  as  it  is  falljng  now; 
and  the  wind  was  just  as  blustering.  I 
glided  catlike  over  the  tiles,  advancing 
with  extra  caution  as  I  neared  the  edge; 
and,  bending  over,  saw  by  the  uncertain 
light  how  the  water  had  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  courtyard.  I  shrank 
back,  shuddering;  feeling  suddenly  giddy 
at  the  mere  thought  of  what  my  fate 
must  be  if  I  were  to  slip  and  fall.  Indeed, 
the  portion  of  the  roof  that  communicated 
with  that  of  No.  12  Quai  de  Passy  was 
so  narrow  that  I  thought  it  safer  to  cross 
it  on  my  hands  and  knees.  When  I  was 
able  to  stand  upright  once  more,  the  first 
thing  that  caught  my  eye  was  a  skylight, 
toward  which  I  at  once  groped  my  way. 
It  did  not  take  me  many  moments  to 
break  a  pane  of  glass,  and,  inserting  my 
hand,  push  back  the  bolt.  The  skylight 
open,  the  rest  was  easy,  and  an  instant 
later  I  was  in  the  house.  The  attic  in 
which  I  found  myself  was  crowded  with 
all  sorts  of  furniture  and  boxes,  piled  on 
top  of  one  another,  as  if  flung  there  any- 
how at  the  lavSt  moment.  The  door,  which 
^on^nit^nicated    with    the    staircase,    w&s 

loQk^4;  but  litr^  tbe  old  gqmmg^'^  keys 


stood  me  in  good  stead,  and  in  a  few 
moments  I  had  it  open. 

"Madame  Caillaux's  fiat  was  on  the 
next  floor,  and  I  was  soon  fumbling  at 
the  d'oor  of  her  deserted  dining-room.  It 
was  not  locked,  however;  although  it 
opened  with  considerable  difficulty  be- 
cause of  the  damp  with  which  it  was 
saturated.  It  struck  me  as  strange  that 
it  should  not  be  locked,  till  I  saw  how 
empty  the  place  was.  Everything  seemed 
to  have  been  taken  out  of  the  house  or 
carried  up  to  the  attic.  Flashing  the 
electric  light  on  every  side,  I  went  from 
one  empty  room  to  another,  but  saw  no 
sign  of  the  crucifix.  The  floor  was  littered 
with  scraps  of  paper  that  seemed  to  have 
pealed  off  the  walls,  down  which  the  damp 
was  trickling;  although  the  flood  had — 
so  far,  at  all  events — not  risen  to  the  flat 
itself.  As  the  moments  passed,  my  hopes 
of  finding  the  crucifix  grew  fainter;  and 
it  discouraged  and  disheartened  me  to 
think  that  on  this  the  first  occasion  I  had 
ever  sought  his  aid  St.  Antony  should 
fail  me. 

"I  was  by  this  time  in  one  of  the  bed- 
rooms, gazing  disconsolately  at  the  walls 
from  which  the  paper  hung  in  tatters. 
Suddenly  my  glance  fell  on  a  colored 
picture,  or  rather  on  a  portion  of  one, — 
for  it  was  half  hidden  by  a  strip  of  wall- 
paper that  drooped  over  it.  Instinct  told 
me  that  this  was  Gabrielle's  room;  and, 
as  anything  that  interested  her  interested 
me,  I  approached  the  picture  and  flashed 
the  light  full  upon  it.  But  it  was  not  till 
I  lifted  up  the  strip  of  paper  that  I  saw 
it  was  the  portrait  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua 
himself.  In  the  same  moment  that  I  made 
this  discovery,  I  felt  something  hard  be- 
neath my  hand,  and,  tearing  the  strip  of 
paper  away,  what  should  I  see,  hanging 
on  the  wall  before  me,  and  just  above 
the  picture,  but  the  lost  crucifix! 

"I  unhooked  the  cross  from  its  nail, 
when  what  was  my  dismay  to  find  that  the 
back  came  off  at  my  touch!  The  damp 
had  loosen^cl  the  glue;    and  as  I  turned 
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how  I  could  repair  the  damage,  I  discov- 
ered that  it  was  hollow  and  stuffed  with 
paper.  I  drew  the  paper  out,  and  as  I  did 
so  had  a  greater  shock;  for  it  proved  to 
be  a  roll  of  banknotes  for  a  considerable 
amount.  Accompanying  the  notes  was 
a  will,  stating  that  Jean  Dumont  be- 
queathed the  money  contained  in  the 
crucifix  to  whoever  should  find  it.  How 
glad  I  was  that  I  should  have  hap- 
pened to  be  the  finder!  For  if  it  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  any  of  the 
workmen,  who  must  come  to  repaper 
and  dry  the  rooms  before  they  could  be 
inhabited  again,  Gabrielle  might  have 
lost  not  only  her  crucifix  but  her  fortune 
as  well. 

"The  rest  is  soon  told.  It  was  still 
early  when  I  left  the  Square  Alboni,  car- 
rying with  me  the  picture  of  St.  Antony 
and  the  crucifix  he  had  so  safely  guarded; 
and  I  went  straight  to  the  Grand  Hotel 
de  Passy.  Both  Madame  Caillaux  and 
her  niece  were  there  when  I  was  an- 
nounced. Without  a  word,  I  laid  the 
crucifix  on  the  table  in  front  of  them; 
and,  when  they  would  have  thanked  me, 
I  pointed  to  the  picture  of  St.  Antony  of 
Padua,  which  I  placed  beside  it,  and  said 
that  they  must  thank  him,  not  me.  Then 
I  produced  the  roll  of  banknotes  and  the 
will,  and  told  my  story.  When  the  first 
transports  had  subsided,  Gabrielle  pushed 
the  money  toward  me. 

'"Yes,  take  it,'  said  Madame  Caillaux, 
as  I  drew  back,  astounded.  'It  is  legally 
yours,  for  it  was  you  who  found  it.' 

'"What  nonsense,  Madame!'  I  ex- 
claimed indignantly.  '  The  money  belongs, 
of  course,  to  Gabrielle;  for  it  was  to  her 
that  Monsieur  Dumont  willed  the  crucifix, 
and  he  must  have  counted  on  her  finding 
the  notes  in  it  some  day.  You  said  he 
was  eccentric  and  could  never  do  things 
like  anybody  else;  and  this  was  his  chosen 
way  of  enriching  his  grandchild,  and  re-- 
warding  her  for  her  devotion  to  the  cross, 
with  which,  he  divined,  she  would  never 
part.' 

•'But    OabrieU^    absolutely    refused   tQ 


touch  a  penny  of  the  money;  and,  to  my 
surprise,  her  usually  worldly-wise  aunt 
seconded  her  in  her  determination.  In- 
deed, the  good  old  lady  lost  her  temper 
in  the  end,  or  appeared  to  do  so. 

"'I  will  leave  you  to  decide  the  matter 
between  you!'  she  snapped,  gathering 
up  her  needlework  and  making  for  the 
door.  '  If  you  can  not  agree  as  two,  my 
advice  to  you  both  is  that  you  make  up 
your  minds  to  become  one.  I'll  return  in 
ten  minutes;  and  if  you  haven't  then 
decided  to  act  upon  my  advice,  all  I 
can  tell  you.  Monsieur  James  Doyle,  is 
that  you  will  never  darken  my  doors 
again,  nor  set  -eyes  on  Gabrielle,  if  I  can 
prevent  it!' 

"Well?"  I  asked,  after  a  considerable 
pause,  during  which  Doyle  smoked 
complacently. 

"We  decided  to  take  the  old  lady's 
advice,"  he  answered. 

They  were  married  in  Notre-Dame-de- 
Grace,  and  I  was  best  man.  I  never  saw 
a  prettier  wedding,  nor  enjoyed  a  better 
breakfast  than  we  had  afterward  in  the 
Grand  Hotel  de  Passy.  Be  sure  that  the 
bridegroom  did  not  forget  the  signal 
service  rendered  to  him  by  his  humble 
friends  of  the  Square  Alboni,  but  remem- 
bered it  in  a  very  practical  and  substantial 
manner,  —  in  short,  in  a  manner  that, 
the  old  soldier  said,  was  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  generous  race  that  had 
sent  an  ancestor  of  Doyle's  to  fight  for 
France  at  Fontenoy. 


The  Sours  Vision. 

BY    ARTHUR    WALLACE    PEACH. 

'^O  him  who  sees  in  life  no  purpose  high,, 
All  noble  things  of  earth  illusions  are; 

He  marks  no  Presence  in  the  earth  and  sky, 
No  symbolled  spirit  in  the  sun  and  star. 

*po  him  who  sees  a  purpose  ages  through,  ^ 

Life  has  realities  unchanging,  strong; 

|Je  knows  the  Hand  that  globes  the  drop  of  dew, 
And  fit\gis  tUQ  ^W§er  in  the  cosmic  ^n§. 
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Home  Talks  and  Other  Talks. 


BY    LOUISA    MAY    DALTON. 


XII. — Habits  and  Microbes. 

A  LONG  time  ago  I  made  an  extended 
"^-^  visit  at  a  Southern  plantation  where 
ante  helium  customs  still  prevailed.  By- 
some  fortuitous  circumstance,  the  imme- 
diate region  had  escaped  the  worst  horrors 
of  the  war;  and  it  was  a  common  saying 
that  Colonel  Bodley's  slaves  didn't  know 
they^  were  free,  and  wouldn't  care  if  they 
did.  As  for  any  marked  change  in 
domestic  arrangements,  the  civil  conflict 
might  have  been  but  a  bad  dream.  The 
butler,  somewhat  older,  was  the  "  Uncle 
George"  of  my  infantile  days;  the  cook  I 
remembered  was  still  frying  delectable 
chicken  and  pounding  Virginia  biscuit  in 
the  kitchen;  and  Polly,  her  granddaughter, 
might  have  been  twin  sister  to  the  one  I 
had  known.  She  had  two  especial  duties. 
When  the  table  was  to  be  set,  she  took 
a  cloth  and  carefully  wiped  each  dish, 
although  it  had  been  shut  up  in  a  closet 
that  was  not  only  closed  but  locked. 

"Polly,"  I  asked,  in  view  of  this  waste 
of  labor,  *'  why  do  you  wipe  those  clean 
dishes?" 

"Why,  Miss  Lou,"  she  replied,  "I 
reckon  I  do  it  'cause  it's  my  habit." 

Her  other  official  position  comprised 
the  duties  of  "fly-girl."  When  a  meal  was 
served,  she,  armed  with  a  long  plume  of 
cut  paper  fastened  to  a  stick,  dexterously 
waved  it  over  the  table,  as  her  predecessor 
had  done  in  the  old  days,  before  the  win- 
dows and  doors  boasted  screens.  After 
the  dinner  —  served  at  midday,  according 
tojfamily  tradition,  —  the  same  weapon 
did  further  service  as  Colonel  Bodley 
indulged  in  his  invariable  siesta. 

This  was  too  much. 

"Polly,"  I  said,  "you  know  there  isn't 
a  fly  in  the  house.  Why  do  you  keep 
using  that  brush?" 

"Miss  Lou,"  she  made  reply,  "it's  the 
habit  of  dis  yere  house  to  keep  a  fly-girl 


whether  there's  flies  or  not.  If  ole  marster 
didn't  hear  that  fly-bresh  he  couldn't  take 
his  nap." 

Aunt  Cindy  explained  further,  in  the 
quiet  of  the  long,  sleepy  afternoon. 

"You  see,  honey,"  she  said,  "if  an  old 
family  has  any  respect  for  itself,  it'll  keep 
up  its  habits.  I  was  always  ashamed  of 
them  screens.  It's  natural  to  have  flies, 
or  Noah  would  have  shooed  the  first  pair 
out  of  the  Ark.  Where  do  house-flies 
belong  except  in  houses?  It's  flying  in 
the  face  of  Providence  to  shet  'em  out. 
But  when  Miss  Annie  came  home  from 
that  boarding-school  up  North,  and  had 
her  paw  rig  up  the  doors  and  windows,  I 
made  the  best  of  it,  especially  when  he  said 
he'd  keep  a  fly-girl  just  the  same.  Pblly, 
that  limb  of  Satan,  don't  know  how  to 
do  anything  but  shoo  flies,  anyway." 

Could  conservatism  be  carried  further? 
I  found  that  it  could.  Last  year  I  again 
visited  the  old  plantation.  Colonel  Bodley 
and  Uncle  George  had  gone  on  the  last 
journey;  and  Aunt  Cindy,  aged  ninety, 
was  incapacitated  for  labor;  while  Polly 
presided  over  the  kitchen,  the  position 
of  fly-girl  being  held  by^  one  of  her  off- 
spring. Polly  remembered  me,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  conversation. 

"Miss  Lou,"  she  began,  "the  habits  of 
this  family  is  all  busted  up,  and  it's  all 
on  account  of  them  good-for-nothing 
microbes.  Miss  Annie  [a  grandmother 
now,  by  the  way]  done  read  about  'em, 
and  makes  us  open  the  windows  at  night 
and  breathe  the  pizen  night  air.  There 
isn't  a  bit  of  comfort  in  the  house.  The 
pigpens  had  to  be  moved  off,  and  Jim 
has  to  wear  clean  clothes  when  he  milks; 
and  we  have  to  bile  the  spring  water,  and 
keep  the  butter  kivered;  and  there's  bath- 
rooms and  all  kinds  of  silly  contraptions 
in  the  house;  and  I  have  to  wash  the  dish 
towels  and  throw  out  the  mouldy  bread, 
and  have  a  clarin'-up  time  once  a  week. 
I  declare  to  goodness.  Miss  Lou,  it's 
enough  to  drive  a  pusson  plumb  dis- 
tracted! You'd  think  we  was  poor  white 
trash  instead  of  quality." 
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"But  you  have  better  health,"  I 
suggested. 

"  No,  we  don't.  We've  done  got  a  lot 
of  new  miseries.  My  grandmaw  says  that 
in  slavery  days  there  was  hardly  ever  a 
funeral  to  enjoy,  and  then  she  didn't 
have  a  clarin'-up  time  more'n  once  a  year; 
and  if  she  forgot  to  strain  the  milk  nobody 
cared.  I  suppose  they  was  microbes 
cavartin'  around  then;  but  they  was 
scared  of  us  instead  of  us  being  afraid 
of  them.  Here,  Tilly,  you  good-for-nothing 
trash!  You  start  to  pounding  them  biscuit, 
or  I'll   show  you  what  pounding  means." 

Here  I  made  my  escape  and  "Miss 
Annie"  finished  the  story. 

"You  can  hardly  imagine,"  she  said, 
"  what  difficulty  we  had  in  putting  the 
premises  in  a  sanitary  condition.  And 
even  now  the  servants  keep  to  the  old 
ways  in  their  own  quarters.  We  know  it, 
and  ignore  it." 

"Surely,"  I  said,  "you  could  find  help 
that  would  carry  out  your  ideas." 

"  Bless  you,  dear,"  she  cried,  "  I  couldn't 
drive  Polly  and  Uncle  Tom  and  Tilly  and 
Jim  and  the  rest  away,  though  they  are 
always  threatening  to  go!  And  I  shouldn't 
know  what  to  do  without  them.  There 
are  worse  things  than  germs,  however 
mischievous.  There  is,  for  instance,  going 
without  care  and  love-" 

Here  she  stopped,  and  her  eyes  were 
wet;  and  from  the  distant  kitchen  came 
the  lazy  "bang!  bang"  of  Tilly's  biscuit 
hammer;  while  her  mother,  the  redoubt- 
able Polly,  was  heard  singing  an  old 
plantation  song. 

The  limit  of  conservatism  had,  I  thought, 
been  reached. 


Do  not  look  forward  to  what  may 
happen  to-morrow.  The  same  Everlasting 
Father  who  cares  for  you  to-day  will  take 
care  of  you  to-morrow  and  every  day. 
Either  will  He  shield  you  from  suffering 
or  give  you  unfailing  strength  to  bear  it. 
Be  at  peace  then,  and  put  aside  all  anxious 
thoughts  and.  imaginations. 

—St,  Francis  de  Sales. 


An  Extraordinary  Cure. 

T^ENE:  clement,  aged  seventy-nine 
^^  years,  is  a  pensioned  gendarme,  re- 
siding at  Anglet,  in  France.  He  had 
suffered  for  nine  years  from  epithelioma — 
a  malignant  growth  on  the  right  side  of 
his  face.  He  had  been  operated  upon  by 
Dr.  Moynach,  of  Bayonne;  but  two  years 
afterward  the  disease  returned  in  an 
aggravated  form.  Dr.  Gentilhe,  who  ex- 
amined him  in  October,  191 1,  declared 
that  the  cancer  had  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  an  immediate  operation  was 
imperative.  But  the  patient  was  reluctant 
to  undergo  it,  he  had  suffered  so  much 
from  the  first  operation.  The  pain,  how- 
ever, becoming  intolerable  —  the  right 
nostril  was  now  involved,  and  the  sight 
of  the  right  eye  affected, — Rene  at  last 
took  courage  and  sought  out  Dr.  Moynach. 
To  his  dismay,  the  surgeon  refused  to 
perform  the  operation,  declaring  it  had 
been  too  long  deferred,  and  would  be 
quite  useless. 

Human  skill  having  failed  to  relieve 
the  poor  man,  he  and  his  family  had 
recourse  to  the  Consoler  of  the  Afflicted, 
turning  their  sorrowful  hearts  to  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes.  She  was  propitious  in 
a  singular  way.  One  morning,  not  long 
afterward,  Rene's  daughter,  returning  from 
Mass,  saw  her  father  coming  down  the 
stairs  to  meet  her,  completely  cured.  Her 
joy  and  surprise  may  be  imagined.*  The 
cancer,  which  was  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg,  had  simply  vanished ;  the  core  was  as 
large  as  a  five-franc  piece,  yet  no  sign 
whatever  of  it  remained.  The  fortunate 
old  man  had  been  cured  in  his  sleep,  quite 
unconsciously. 

On  hearing  of  this  extraordinary  event, 
Dr.  Boissarie  went  to  Anglet  to  examine 
the  patient.  Rene  had  been  very  desirous 
of  going  to  Lourdes  to  thank  Our  Lady 
and  present  himself  at  the  Investigation 
Office,  presided  over  by  this  eminent 
physician;  but  the  inclement  weather  that 
prevailed  in  the  region,  coupled  with  his 
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advanced  age,  caused  him  to  put  off  the 
pilgrimage. 

Dr.  Moynach,  naturally,  considers  this 
cure  a  very  remarkable  one,  as  he  had 
declared  the  case  hopeless.  Dr.  Gentilhe 
also  confirms  the  cure,  and  testifies  in  his 
signed' certificate :  "I  saw  the  invalid  the 
day  after  his  cure  and  several  times 
since  then.  The  tumor  has  completely  dis- 
appeared; the  skin  is  as  healthy,  as  flexible 
on  the  healed  side  as  on  the  other  side. 
This  is  indeed  an  extraordinary  recovery. 
I  have  but  one  regret  regarding  it — not 
to  have  secured  a  photograph  of  the 
patient  before  his  cure." 


Some  Mistakes  of  Life. 


A  MONG  the  mistakes  of  life  Judge 
^^"^  Rentoul,  of  London,  counts  the  fol- 
lowing as  being  among  the  most  common 
and  the  most  serious;  and  he  should  be 
something  of  an  authority  in  such  matters, 
having  been  for  several  years  past  Com- 
missioner of  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
of  the  great  metropolis: 

To  set  up  our  own  standard  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  to  expect  everyone  to 
conform  to  it. 

To  expect  uniformity  of  opinion  in  this 
world. 

To  look  for  judgment  and  experience 
in  youth. 

To  endeavor  to  mould  all  dispositions 
alike.* 

Not  to  yield  in  unimportant  matters. 

To  worry  ourselves  and  others  about 
what  can  not  be  remedied. 

Not  to  alleviate  all  the  suffering  that 
we  can. 

Not  to  make  allowance  for  things  in 
others  that  seem  to  unfit  them  for  success 
in  life. 

To  consider  anything  impossible  that 
we  ourselves  can  not  perform. 

To  believe  only  what  our  finite  minds 
can  grasp. 

To  live  as  if  th^  moment  would  Ig-st 
for^v^r, 


A  Strong  Case. 

TN  his  circular  letter  to  the  clergy  of 
^  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco,  direct- 
ing them  to  advise  women  of  their  civic 
duties — a  letter  which,  for  reasons  unnec- 
essary to  state,  we  have  hitherto  refrained 
from  quoting, — Archbishop  Riordan  puts 
forward  a  strong  case.  He  is  evidently 
in  profound  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
fundamental  and  best  in  what  is  called 
the  woman's  movement.    He  writes: 

While  our  Catholic  people,  with  the  high  ideals 
which  the  Church  holds  before  them,  ought 
to  be  models  of  right  living  and  exemplars 
of  the  highest  Christian  virtue,  they  should 
also  possess  a  high  degree  of  civic  virtue.  The 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges  and  blessings  of 
citizenship  impose  correlative  duties  and  obli- 
gations which  no  citizen  should  ignore.  Among 
these  duties  the  chiefest  is  voting.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  a  country  with  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, in  which  a  vote  has  but  an  arithmetical 
value.  Majorities  rule  in  making  the  laws  and 
in  choosing  our  officials;  hence  it  is  clear  that 
the  stability  of  our  Government  depends  ulti- 
mately upon  the  civic  and  moral  virtues  of  its 
individual   citizens. 

Our  Catholic  people,  therefore,  should  be 
not  only  law-abiding  citizens,  but  should  take 
part  in  the  making  of  laws  under  which  they 
live,  and  in  the  election  of  officers  worthy  to 
administer  the  laws  when  made.  This  is  true 
for  women  as  well  as  for  men. 

In  California,  Woman  Suffrage  is  now  an 
accomplished  fact.  Women  ought  not,  there- 
fore, to  permit  their  traditional  love  for  the 
virtues  of  the  home,  their  innate  dignity  and 
becoming  reserve,  to  prevent  them  from  dis- 
charging the  chiefest  of  civic  obligations.  I 
wish  you  would  take  a  seasonable  opportunity 
of  advising  our  new  electors  to  register,  that 
they  may  be  at  all  times  prepared  to  give  their 
services  in  making  California  a  model  State, 
and  of  handing  down  to  the  children  that  come 
after  them  a  tradition  of  righteousness  and  of 
unselfish  patriotism. 

It  is  useless  to  oppose  Woman  Suffrage 
now.  When  Gladstone  did  so,  it  was  to 
bring  the  agricultural  laborer  safely  into 
the  political  harbor.  Besides,  that  was 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  of 
course  the  world  couldn't  be  expected 
to  staftd  still  meanwhile, 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


This  mechanical  age  in  which  we  hve 
has  taught  us  the  value  of  system,  method, 
organization,  solidarity.  All  modern  forces 
are  organized  and  marshalled  to  their 
given  end.  Everything  goes  like  "clock- 
work," from  the  business  house  to  the 
huge  circus,  from  religious  services  to  the 
dark  dealings  of  evil.  (The  White  Slave 
traffic,  in  addition  to  being  a  crime, 
is  a  colossal,  organized  industry.)  The 
emphasis  everywhere,  then,  is  on  the 
power  of  corporate  effort  as  against  indi- 
vidual striving;  and,  as  is  usual  in  all 
such  tendencies,  the  pendulum  has  swung 
too  far.  There  are  signs  of  over  faith  in 
societies,  boards,  commissions,  and  the 
State  itself,  culminating  in  the  fatuous 
credulity  of  the  Socialist.  Without  deny- 
ing the  necessity  and  the  benefit  of  organi- 
zation, it  needs  to  be  remembered  that, 
after  all,  the  chief  concern  of  each  man 
should  be  himself  in  all  that  relates  to 
his  essential  welfare.  The  man  will  meet 
his  judgment — the  only  one  that  counts — 
on  his  own  merits  alone.  iVnd  here  is 
where  all  social  reform  must  start — with 
the  individual,  and  from  within.  An  im- 
portant idea  for  education.  Unless  the 
individual  himself  be  something,  the 
organization  of  which  he  is  part  will  avail 
him  little.  There  is  a  point  in  the  singu- 
larity of  the  pronoun  in  the  legend  to 
be  found  on  early  mission  crosses,  "Save 

thy  soul." 

♦♦* 

Everybody  has  heard  with  interest  of 
the  injury,  threatening  collapse,  to  the 
Mosque  of  Santa  Sofia  by  the  recent 
earthquake  in  Constantinople;  but  very 
few,  we  venture  to  say,  thought  of  this 
f  mous  mosque  as  a  desecrated  church, 
where  Mass  used  to  bcx  offered,  and  over 
which  a  cross  of  solid  gold  once  stood. 
It  ranked  among  the  most  magnificent 
cathedrals  in  the  whole  world.  It  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1453,  when 
Mohammed    II.    rode    into    it    on    horse- 


back, exclaiming  at  the  foot  of  the  altar: 
"  There  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Mohammed 
is  His  prophet!"  "The  jewel-casket  of 
Byzantium,"  as  it  was  called,  was  erected 
n  honor  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  by  Con- 
stantine.  A  prodigality  of  riches  was  ex- 
pended upon  it.  Among  its  treasures  were 
twenty-four  copies  of  the  Gospels  bound 
in  gold,  each  weighing  one  hundred 
pounds.  The  building  is  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  was  done  to 
transform  it  into  a  mosque,  still  retains 
many  traces  of  its  Christian  origin  and 
use, — beautiful  mosaics  now  covered  with 
inscriptions  from  the  Koran,  etc. 

The  threatened  destruction  of  this  won- 
derful edifice  recalls  a  saying,  centuries 
old,  familiar  among  both  Christians  and 
Mohammedans,  that  Islam  will  not  always 
reign  supreme  in  Constantinople,  and  that 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  will  be  offered 
yet  again  in  Aja  Sophia. 


There  is  no  good  reason  that  we  can 
see  for  questioning  the  statement  of  Gen. 
Horatio  King,  formerly  one  of  the  National 
Counsellors  of  the  Guardians  of  Liberty, 
that  he  was  inveigled  into  joining  the 
organization,  and  that  as  soon  as  he 
learned  of  its  attitude  toward  the  Church 
he  withdrew  from  the  movement.  "At 
the  time  I  joined  the  society,"  says  the 
General,  "  I  took  particular  pains  to  learn 
if  the  organization  was  one  that  would 
assail  the  Catholic  Church,  and  I  was  told 
that  it  was  not.  I  learned  later  that 
its  chief  object  is  to  assail  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  I  immediately  re- 
signed. I  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
bigotry  shown  by  the  leading  representa- 
tives of  the  Guardians  of  Liberty.  I  could 
not  be  a  consistent  member  of  my  church 
and  hold  the  views  of  this  anti-Catholic 
organization." 

If  Gen.  King's  withdrawal  antedates 
his  decision  to  accept  a  political  office,  it 
is  all  the  more  honorable.  In  any  case, 
we  can  give  him  full  credit  for  having 
revealed  the  animus  of  the  Guardians  of 
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Liberty .  "  Its  chief  object  is  to  assail  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church."  The  head  of 
the  organization  boasts  that  its  member- 
ship includes  between  five  and  six 
thousand  Protestant  ministers  and  Jewish 
rabbis.  The  number  of  the  latter  is  prob- 
ably much  exaggerated.  As  for  the 
ministers,  it  is  well  known  that  there  is 
invariably  a  large  percentage  of  them 
among  the  instigators  and  promoters  of 
any  anti-Catholic  movement.  Unpreju- 
diced clergymen  o^  the  various  religious 
denominations — they  also  are  numerous — 
have  now  a  golden  opportunity  to  declare 
themselves. 


The  New  York  Sun  had  respectful 
and  cordial  greetings  for  Dr.  Zephaniah 
Hopper,  of  the  Central  High  School  of 
Philadelphia,  who  celebrated  last  week 
the  eighty-eighth  anniversary  of  his 
birthday.  He  has  been  a  teacher  for 
seventy  years,  and  a  professor  in  the 
Philadelphia  school  for  fifty-five  years. 
This  is  what  our  metropolitan  contem- 
porary had  to  say: 

May  he  make  his  century,  and  as  much  more 
of  time  as  he  wants,  sure  always  of  that  which 
should  accompany  old  age!  The  noisy  multi- 
tude of  short-lived  fames  will  not  deceive  the 
wise;  this  teacher  with  his.  army  of  pupils,  this 
quiet  and  productive  laborer  comes  bringing 
his  sheaves  with  him.  By  work  a  man  is  jus- 
tified, and  what  work  is  more  necessary  or 
honorable  than  a  teacher's?  Obscurely  great, 
he  is  the  framer  of  the  generations;  in  his  form 
and  pressure  the  future  lies.  The  rockets  and 
pinwheels  of  politics,  the  monthly  celebrities 
of  "literature,"  snob  and  plutocrat  have  their 
little  hour  of  strut  and  rave.  The  teachers  are 
the  men  and  women  who  survive  immortally 
in  the  legions  of  men  and  women  they  have 
trained.  Honor  to  Zephaniah  Hopper  and  all 
his  unselfish  and  undying  fruitful  race! 

In  the  words  of  the  old  song,  "So  say 
we  all  of  us." 


The  results  of  modern  scholarship  are 
often  most  surprising.  At  times,  even, 
they  bear  the  suggestion  of  Dead  Sea 
fruit.  Moreover,  the  disclosures  made  are 
occasionally  disconcerting,  in  one  quarter 


or  another.  Thus,  it  has  not  been  long 
since  Irishmen  learned  with  considerable 
satisfaction  that  the  early  Irish  are 
responsible  for  the  learning  and  culture  to 
be  found  in  Western  Europe.  The  rift  in 
the  lute  was  this,  that  it  was  a  German 
scholar  who  made  the  gratifying  dis- 
covery for  them.  And  there  are  now 
other  anomalies  to  be  accounted  for. 
The  revival  of  Gaelic  has  been  a  source 
of  pride  to  the  whole  Celtic  world;  but 
we  note  in  an  exchange  that  the  prize 
for  the  best  essay  written  in  that  same 
Gaelic  in  Ireland  went  this  year  to  a  Jewish 
boy,  Leonard  Abrahamson.  That  is  not 
all.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  Milwaukee, 
no  Milesian  but  a  Polish  girl  and  a  German 
girl  w^on  two  prizes  that  were  offered  for 
the  best  "essays"  on  Daniel  O'Connell! 
This,  however,  we  could  overloo  ;  but 
Abrahamson,  the  son  of  Abrahamson — 
one  sticks  at  that. 


In  the  course  of  an  impromptu  talk 
before  a  convention  of  Catholic  young 
men  assembled  in  Buffalo  a  while  ago, 
Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey, 
gave  striking  expression  to  principles 
and  ideals  that  represent  the  highest 
type  of  public,  as  distinct  from  partisan, 
spirit.  In  language  here  and  there  forcibly 
vernacular,  to  employ  a  euphemism,  the 
Governor  said: 

If  the  young  men  of  this  country  will  make 
up  their  minds  that  nobody  from  this  time  on 
is  going  to  bamboozle  them;  that  nobody  is 
going  to  get  away  with  a  thing  that  isn't  so; 
that  nobody  is  going  to  have  their  support 
because  he  wears  a  particular  label  or  professes 
a  particular  program  unless  he  stands  the  test, 
the  acid  test,  of  every  kind  of  public  tempta- 
tion; if  you  will  let  everybody  know  that 
nobody  can  count  on  your  vote,  but  that  you 
will  vote  as  you  think,  and  you  may  vote  one 
way  one  time  and  another  way  another,  then 
the  politics  of  this  country  will  wear  an  abso- 
lutely different  aspect.  There  will  be  about  us 
a  clear  air  in  which  we  can  see  things  whole, 
as  they  are;  there  will  be  a  temper  in  affairs 
of  public  service;  men  will  not  come  to  you 
and  bid  you  follow  them — they  will  come  to 
you    and    ask    you    for   the    high    distinction   of 
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being  the  servants  of  those  who,  like  yourselves, 
make  the  opinion  of  the  country.  .  .  . 

The  energy  of  independence  is  the  energy  of 
liberty.  I  am  not  here,  therefore,  to  appeal  to 
you,  young  gentlemen,  to  vote  for  anybody  in 
particular.  I  am  here  only  to  suggest  to  you 
that  you  vote  straight,  according  to  the 
standards  that  are  set  up  in  your  own  morals 
and  in  your  own  minds  and  in  your  own 
opinions.  And  if  you  will  do  that,  then  as  you 
grow  older  and  another  generation  comes  on, 
and  you  speak  these  words  of  guidance  and  of 
liberty  to  your  sons,  America  will  be  lifted  and 
lifted  and  lifted  until  all  the  miasmatic  airs 
in  which  we  have  been  almost  choked  at  times 
have  been  dissipated  and  we  are  on  the  uplands, 
where  the  truth  shines  about  us  and  the  air. 
is  pure  and  wholesome. 

Whether  or  not  Gov.  Wilson  succeeds 
in  the  great  contest  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged, such  utterances  as  this  will  make 
him  remembered  as  having  been  no 
ordinary  candidate. 


The  contention  of  the  Socialists  that 
their  creed  furnishes  a  substitute  for 
religion,  and  for  morals  as  taught  by 
religion  in  its  abiding  efTect  upon  the 
people,  is  disproved  by  a  series  of  statis- 
tical figures  which  we  find  in  the  New  York 
Sunday  Sun.  They  show  that  criminality 
in  Germany  has  increased  in  rapid  ratio 
with  the  spread  of  Socialism.  In  Prussia, 
where  the  Socialist  vote  increased  from 
7  per  cent  in  1884  to  26  per  cent  in  1907, 
criminality  increased  from  1023  per  100,000 
population,  to  12 15.  In  Berlin,  where  there 
has  been  a  Socialist  increase  of  from 
34  per  cent  to  66  per  cent  in  the  same 
period,  criminality  has  increased  from 
1216  to  1522.  In  the  Rhine  Province  the 
Socialist  increase  from  7  per  cent  to  20 
per  cent  has  been  accompanied  by  a  growth 
in  crime  from  673  to  1270.  In  Bremen, 
where  the  Socialist  vote  rose  from  23  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  to  51  per 
cent,  criminality  jumped  in  the  same 
period  from  1295  to  210 1.  In  all  Germany 
the  Socialist  vote  in  the  period  named 
has  increased  29  per  cei^t,  and  crime 
20  per  cent. 

The  statistics  quoted  show  that  instances 


of  bodily  injury  inflicted  increased  50  per 
cent  throughout  the  Empire;  while  rob- 
bery, larceny  and  swindling  increased  75 
per  cent,  with  a  particularly  large  growth 
in  strong  Socialist  centres  as  against  a 
omparatively  small  increase  in  places 
where  religion  is  still  a  strong  factor. 
And  yet  the  German  Socialists  have 
repeatedly  asserted  that  criminality  is 
largely  due  to  the  illusion  and  hypocrisy 
of  religion,  and  that  it  decreases  as 
Socialism  advances! 


One  of  those  happy  inspirations  that 
sometimes  occur  to  preachers,  and  now 
and  again  electrify  an  audience  or  con- 
gregation, is  recorded  as  having  taken 
place  at  a  mission  given  by  a  diocesan 
band  in  a,  little  English  town  which, 
however,  boasted  the  possession  of  a 
historic  abbey.  During  the  sermon  the 
bells  of  the  old  monastery  had  occasion 
to  ring,  and  their  voices  were  loud  and 
clear.  The  preacher  promptly  took  advan- 
tage of  the  interruption  in  this  beautiful 
and  purposeful  manner: 

Listen  to  those  glorious  old  bells  in  your 
beautiful  abbey!  —  those  bells,  fashioned  by 
Catholic  hands  centuries  ago,  intended  to  send 
out  to  Catholic  ears  the  summons  to  come  and 
worship  God  in  the  manner  His  own  Church, 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  worshipped  Him 
from  the  beginning.  Listen  to  those  bells,  and 
cast  your  minds  back  to  the  old,  old  days  when 
disunion  was  unknown;  when  your  abbey  bells, 
with  the  bells  of  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  and 
Hereford  blended  harmoniously  with  the  chimes 
from  the  venerable  old  cathedrals,  voicing 
aloud  one  common  song  of  praise  and  worship; 
summoning  the  faithful  to  early  Mass,  punctu- 
ating the  fleeting  hour  at  morning,  noon  and 
evening  with  the  notes  of  the  Angelus  to  remind 
man  of  the  great  mystery  of  the  Incarnation; 
tolling  solemnly  to  entreat  a  prayer  for  a 
passing  soul  or  a  De  Profundus  for  the  soul  new 
awakened  to  eternity. 
Surely  it  was  a  happy  interruption ! 


It  is  always  night  somewhere,  and 
somewhere  always  there  are  peril  and  per- 
secution for  the  Church.  After  detailing 
the  sufferings  he  underwent  from  brigands 
in  the  present  general  disorder  in  China, 
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an  old  missionary  to  the  lepers  there  has 
this  to  say  regarding  the  recent  floods: 

The  only  good  reason  for  the  Chinese  author- 
ities not  to  move  now  is  that  the  whole  country 
is  overflooded.  Truly  God  protects  me.  Not 
fifteen  days  ago  I  was  in  Hong  Kong,  suffering 
with  bronchitis,  and  was  afraid  to  leave  my 
rooms;  and  since  Sunday,  June  23, 1  am  obliged 
to  wade  in  water  up  to  my  knees.  We  did  all 
in  our  power  to  fight  the  water,  but  had  to 
give  up.  The  only  dry  place  now  is  the  higher 
step  of  the  altar,  so  I  have  said  Mass  these 
three  days,  and  will  do  so  as  long  as  I  am  able. 
Some  lepers  willingly  assist  me  at  the  Mass, 
although  their  necks  are  in  the  water.  The 
present  inundation  causes  me  a  great  damage. 
I  rent  the  land  which  we  do  not  need  for  $150 
a  year,  but  this  year  I  shall  get  nothing  for  it. 
Besides  this,  all  the  trees  except  a  few  I  planted 
during  the  last  three  years  are  under  water, 
and  will  be  lost.  I  had  planted  them  to  create 
some  revenue  in  a  few  years,  but  vain  hopes! 
All  that  I  did  these  last  three  years  is  nearly 
undone. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  to  remain  true 
rests  largely  with  Catholics  at  home,  v^rho 
should  be  missionaries  in  spirit  and  in 
generous  deed. 


A  notable  discourse  was  that  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund  T.  Shanahan 
at  the  dedication  of  St.  Joseph's  Church, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  on  the  8th  inst.,  empha- 
sizing as  it  did  with  fresh  force  truths 
as  old  as  Revelation — mankind's  need  of 
religion,  and  particularly  the  function  of 
the  Church  in  the  modern  world.  Refer- 
ring to  the  regenerative  power  of  the 
Gospel  when  accompanied  with  belief  in 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  he  said: 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  see  the  signal  failure 
of  philosophical  thought  to  redeem  the  world 
has  but  to  contemplate  the  meagre  results 
achieved  in  these  our  own  times  by  a  man-made 
philosophy  divorced  from  its  great  historical 
and  effective  ally — -dogmatic  Christianity.  We 
can  not  inherit  the  past  nor  remake  the  present 
without  inheriting  the  spirit  that  made  the  one 
and  would  have  left  the  remaking  of  the  other 
an  unnecessary  task  had  not  infidelity  raised 
its  proud,  unruly  head  in  rebellion,  and  poisoned 
the  springs  of  man's  regeneration.  Christianity 
brought  expansion  of  thought  and  of  life  into 
the  ancient  world.  Would  to  God  that  the 
present    generation    could    see    all    its    horizons 


pushed  back,  all  its  dreams  of  united  endeavor 
come  true,  by  a  profession  of  faith  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  in  the  Church 
which  He  founded  for  the  individual  and  social 
regeneration  of  mankind! 

Such  a  presentation  of  Catholic  truth 
as  is  here  made,  with  its  keen  analysis  of 
the  world's  infidelity  as  well,  is  calculated 
to  counteract  effectively  the  destructive 
labor  of  "those  worshippers  of  negations, 
who  see  in  the  world  about  us  and  the 
soul  within  us  nothing  more  than  the 
handicraftsmanship  of  man." 


A  California  paper  which  is  not  noted 
for  its  friendliness  toward  Catholics,  or 
for  anything  else  that  we  know  of,  in  its 
account  of  the  recent  disastrous  fire  at 
Ocean  Park  —  a  conflagration  which  for 
a  time  threatened  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  city, —  gave  special  prominence  to 
the  following  incident: 

At  6.20  o'clock  last  night,  when  the  lash  of 
the  ocean  wind  was  hurling  sparks  thousands 
of  feet  over  Ocean  Park,  when  the  racing  blaze 
was  sweeping  with  irresistible  might  through 
the  heart  of  the  amusements  endeared  to 
thousands,  and  when  there  seemed  to  be  no 
hope  of  saving  the  city,  the  bell  of  St.  Clement's 
began  to  toll,  summoning  the  faithful  to  call 
on  the  Almighty  in  their  extremity.  While 
sparks  fell  like  hail  around  the  house  of  worship, 
and  the  unearthly  glare  two  blocks  away  lit 
the  stained  glass  like  an  unholy  sunlight,  Father 
Hennessy  stood  before  his  flock,  and,  with  up- 
lifted hands,  led  in  simple  prayer  to  Him  whose 
might  seemed  alone  adequate  to  deal  with  the 
element  of  destruction.  With  the  red  vision 
in  their  eyes  of  their  own  homes  flame-swept 
and  their  loved  ones  lost,  men  and  women  fell 
sobbing  to  their  knees  and  prayed  as  they 
had  never  prayed  before.  When  at  last  they 
stumbled  from  the  church  to  face  anew  the 
unequal  fight,  the  wind  had  changed,  and  Ocean 
Park  was  saved. 

A  correspondent  in  Los  Angeles  assures 
us  that  the  facts  are  as  stated.  The  wind 
changed  when  the  flames  were  at  their 
height,  and  seemingly  bent  on  destroying 
the  villages  of  Ocean  Park,  Venice,  and 
even  Santa  Monica.  How  often  one  is 
reminded  of  'Tennyson's  pregnant  line. 

More    things    are    wrought    by    prayer    than     this    world 
dreams  of! 


The  Brave  Old  Earl  of  Essex. 


T  was  the  year  991,  and  "  Ethelred 
the  Unready"  sat  upon  the  EngHsh 
throne.  The  noble  spirit  which  had 
animated  the  people  during  the  reign 
of  good  King  Alfred  had  well-nigh  van- 
ished; and  the  ancient  enemies,  the  Danes, 
were  now  not  fought  off  but  bought  off. 
To  tax  his  subjects  in  order  to  raise  the 
money  called  "danegeld,"  with  which  the 
Northmen  were  to  be  pacified,  was  easier 
than  fighting;  and  Ethelred  the  Unready, 
as  befitted  his  name,  always  managed  to 
find  the  easier  way  and  to  take  it. 

But  there  were,  even  in  those  days  of 
cowardly  weakness  in  high  places,  some 
men  who  said:  "If  we  bribe  these 
marauders,  they  will  come  again  and 
again.  There  is  no  way  to  teach  them 
a  lesson  except  by  valor  and  courage." 
And  one  Brythnoth,  Earl  of  Essex,  stoutly 
maintained  that,  rather  than  see  the 
ferocious  Danes  ravaging  his  fair  land, 
or  pay  them  to  stay  away,  he  would 
gladly  lay  down  his  life.  How  well  he 
kept  his  word! 

In  all  the  land  of  the  East  Saxons 
which  he  ruled  in  the  fear  of  God  there 
was  no  man  more  revered  or  who  stood 
nearer  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Al- 
though Danish  blood  ran  in  his  veins, 
he  had  always  been  a  faithful  Christian, — 
befriending  the  clergy,  giving  money  for 
the  founding  of  religious  houses,  building 
churches,  and  maintaining  a  refuge  in 
his  own  spacious  home  for  all  w^ho  were 
poor  or  oppressed.  After  declaring  his 
intention  to  die,  if  need  be,  for  God  and 
his  country,  he  made  his  will,  which  he 
left  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
armed  all  the  young  men  of  his  earldom, 
provided  himself  with  arms  and  horses, 
and  then  he  waited. 


The  sight  of  a  Danish  fleet  was  enough 
to  strike  terror  to  the  stoutest  Saxon 
heart  that  ever  beat;  and  the  terrible 
procession  T>f  vessels  which  set  forth  on 
an  errand  of  blood  in  the  year  991  was 
more  formidable  than  any  which  had 
gone  before  it.  There  were  ninety-three 
ships,  the  large  ones  with  their  prows 
carved  to  look  like  the  heads  of  great 
snakes,  the  gilded  sterns  shaped  like  the 
tails  of  reptiles.  Vikings,  or  Sea  Kings, 
was  the  name  given  to  the  Danish  naval 
pirates  who  roamed  over  the  ocean  in 
search  of  plunder  of  all  descriptions;  and 
the  leader  of  this  formidable  fleet  was  a 
particularly  fierce  and  ferocious  Viking 
named  Olaf. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why,  even 
after  there  was  no  longer  any  pressing 
need  for  the  petition,  the  English  people 
used  to  pray,  "From  the  fury  of  the 
Northmen,  great  Lord  deliver  us!"  To 
be  sure,  the  ancestors  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
had  been  Northmen  themselves;  but 
Christianity  had  subdued  them,  and  they 
were  very  different  from  the  heathen 
Danes,  who  declared  that  they  owed  no 
allegiance  to  any  power  but  their  own 
heathen  gods. 

Olaf  and  his  hordes  came  on,  and  met 
with  no  resistance.  The  wealth  of  the 
people  was  poured  out  at  his  feet.  Lives 
were  purchased  with  gold  or  food  or  oth^r 
treasure.  But  when  the  Danes  reached 
a  certain  wooden  bridge  over  the  river 
Blackwater,  they  saw  a  small  army  in 
battle-array,  at  its  head  an  old  man  with 
sword  in  hand. 

Olaf  was  surprised  and  indignant  at 
this  show  of  resistance,  and  at  once  dis- 
patched a  messenger  across  the  bridge, 
who  said: 

"  Lord  Earl,  yield  us  but  thy  treasure, 
and  there  shall  be  peace  between  you 
and  our  master." 
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The  Earl  raised  his  head  proudly  and 
repHed  : 

"Take,  O  sailor,  this  answer  back! 
Instead  of  treasure,  you  shall  have  the 
edge  of  the  sword  and  the  point  of  the 
spear.  I  am  an  English  Earl,  not  a  payer 
of  bribes  to  thieves  and  assassins.  Let 
sword  and  spear  judge  between  us  as  soon 
as  you  will." 

The  sailor  lost  no  time  in  taking  that 
brave  message  back  to  Olaf,  and  the  fight 
began.  The  tide  was  in,  and  for  some 
time  the  contending  parties  could  only 
exchange  arrows;  but  after  the  water 
receded  they  fought  there,  on  the  salt 
marshes,  hand  to  hand.  It  is  a  sad  story. 
The  Christians  were  few,  the  heathen 
Danes  many.  The  old  Earl  and  most  of 
his  brave  followers  were  murdered, — he 
cheering  his  men  on  for  the  last  time, 
then  lifting  up  his  voice  in  prayer  that 
his  soul  might  pass  into  the  keeping  of 
his  Lord.  And  then  he  breathed  his  last; 
and  one  of  his  followers,  an  old  man  like 
himself,  called  out  to  the  few  survivors: 

"Here  lies  our  chief,  the  brave,  the 
good,  the  much-loved,  who  has  blessed 
us  with  many  a  gift!  Old  as  I  am,  I  will 
not  yield!  Shame  befall  him  that  thinks 
to  fly  from  such  a  glorious  field  as  this!" 

No  other  man  was  killed  after  that,  but 
all  were  obliged  to  fly  at  last,  and  with- 
out the  body  of  their  leader,  the  Earl,  or 
his  brave  old  follower. 

And  did  Ethelred  become  inspired  by 
the  brave  deed  and  death  of  this  old 
nobleman?  No:  he  gave  the  Danes  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  silver  to  leave  the 
country.  But  for  hundreds  of  years  after- 
ward the  minstrels  sang  of  the  sturdy 
defiance  arid  fidelity  of  Brythnoth,  Earl 
of  the  East  Saxons. 


Seven  and  One. 


BY    LUCILE    KLING. 


We  all  use  the  expression  "Sleeps  like 
a  top,"  but  few  know  from  what  the  term 
arose.  It  is  a  proverb  ©f  Italy.  The  Italian 
word  topo  means  a  mouse,  and  the  proverb 
is,  Ei  dorme  como  un  topo;  or,  "  He  sleeps 
like  a  mouse." 


XII.— Waiting. 

When  Tony  came  flying  up  the  walk 
with  the  news  of  the  fire,  it  was  Aunt 
Serena  who  opened  the  door  for  him. 

"  For  pity's  sake,  where  have  you 
been?"  she  gasped,  catching  him  by  the 
shoulder  to  stare  at  his  singed  hair,  his 
smoke-stained  face  and  clothing.  "What 
have  you  done  with  Tamzine?  Did  you 
go  to  that  fire?  Oh,  I  knew  you'd  kill 
your  sister  some  day  with  your  crazy 
tricks!"  And  she  promptly  went  into  a 
fit  of  hysterics. 

"Let  me  go!  She  isn't  dead!"  gasped 
Tony;  and  jerked  away,  to  run  full  tilt 
into  his  mother's  arms. 

Of  course  after  that  there  was  no  use 
trying  to  soften  the  blow  for  Mother  Gar- 
nett.  Tony  stammered  the  story  out  as 
best  he  could,  with  his  aunt's  sobs  growing 
wilder  every  moment,  while  Rosalie  clung 
to  her  father  and  shrieked  in  sympathy. 
For  an  instant  Mother  Garnett  was  very 
white;  she  turned  to  her  husband  and 
buried  her  face  on  his  shoulder  with  a 
little  moan.  But  the  next  breath  she  was 
herself  again,  save  for  the  queer  brilliance 
of  her  eyes;  and  she  made  her  plans  and 
gave  her  orders  in  a  qiiiet,  controlled  voice 
that  did .  much  to  steady  the  nerves  of 
the  others. 

"Tony  dear,  take  Rosalie  out  to  the 
kitchen  and  keep  her  there.  Aunt  Serena, 
please,  if  you  can't  control  yourself,  go 
back  to  your  room;  we  must  have  things 
quiet  when  they  bring  her  in.  Denver 
must  stay  here,  too;  but  she'll  be  all  right 
with  Connie  and  the  baby.  And  there's 
a  place  for  her  grandfather  in  the  attic. 
We'll  put  Tamzine  in  our  room." 

Father  Garnett  kissed  his  wife  very 
tenderly  as  he  set  out  to  bring  a  doctor, 
for  a  telephone  was  a  luxury  they  could 
no  longer  afford.  Tony  took  Rosalie  into 
the  kitchen,   and  settled  himself  to  tear 
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the  roll  of  soft  linens  his  mother  had  given 
him  into  strips  for  bandages.  Only  Aunt 
Serena  remained  in  the  hall,  pacing  back 
and  forth  as  she  wrung  her  hands  and 
wailed. 

There  was  a  white  bed  waiting  for  Tarn 
in  her  mother's  room  when  they  brought 
her  home,  —  a  bed  whose  crisp  sheets 
smelled  of  lavender.  There  were  piles  of 
bandages,  and  plenty  of  warm  water  to 
wash  away  the  blood  from  her  poor, 
scratched  little  face  and  arm.  Presently 
the  doctor  came,  and  the  door  was 
closed  on  the  child  and  her  father  and 
mother. 

Below  stairs.  Aunt  Serena  lay  on  the 
sitting-room  couch,  sniffing  dismally  at 
intervals.  Tony  and  Denver  were  doing 
their  best  to  keep  Rosalie  contented. 
Chris  went  up  to  the  car  line  to  meet 
Connie  and  the  younger  boys,  glad  to 
have  something  to  do  that  took  him  away 
from  the  oppressive  silence  of  the  house; 
and  Grandpa  Moggies  had  gone  back  to 
the  old  wagon  on  the  hillside,  refusing 
everything  save  the  loan  of  a  pair  of  army 
blankets  and  a  pillow. 

" 'Twas  all  the  home  we  had  when  we 
struck  this  town,"  he  declared,  "and  I 
cal'late  it'll  do  the  ol'  man  for  a  spell.  I'll 
be  obligated  to  ye  if  ye'll  take  the  little 
gal  in,  ma'am;  but  I  couldn't  think  of 
troubling  you  myself." 

Presently  the  door  df  the  sick  chamber 
opened  and  closed  softly,  and  Mother 
Garnett  came  downstairs. 

"Tony  dear,"  she  said,  "she  knows  us, 
and  she  wants  you.  Thank  God,  it's  not 
so  bad  as  we  thought !  —  only  an  ugly 
cut  and  some  bruises." 

Tony  tiptoed  into  the  room  after  his 
mother,  and  across  to  the  bed  where  Tam- 
zine  lay.  Such  a  white,  frail  little  Tamzine, 
with  her  green-grey  eyes  almost  black  in 
the  shadows,  her  fair  hair  spread  over  the 
pillow,  and  a  wide  bandage  wrapped  about 
her  head!  Tony  choked  up  at  the  sight; 
he  could  only  drop  down  beside  her  and 
cling  to  her  hand. 

Stillness   settled    over    the   house    after 


that,  —  a  stillness  that  no  amount  of 
everyday  confusion  seemed  able  to  break, 
as  if  events  held  their  breath  and  waited 
for  the  outcome  of  that  struggle  in  Mother 
Garnett's  room.  Things  went  on  as  usual 
outside  the  closed  door  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs.  Father  Garnett  and  Chris  went 
back  and  forth  morning  and  night  to 
their  work.  There  were  the  meals  to  eat, 
the  chicken  yard  must  be  cared  for,  the 
lawn  kept  in  order.  Aunt  Serena  sourly 
assumed  the  reins  of  authority,  and  took 
charge  of  cooking  and  housework,  with 
what  help  Connie  and  Denver  could  give 
her.  Ned  and  Martin  enlarged  the  hen- 
yard,  to  shelter  part  of  Grandpa  Moggies' 
homeless  flock.  And  Tony  wandered 
about  the  house,  working  furiously  for 
an  hour  or  two  sometimes  at  anything 
he  could  fmd,  from  washing  dishes  to 
putting  up  a  new  roost  for  Speckle,  only 
to  drop  it  half  finished,  in  disgust.  Mother 
Garnett  understood  and  was  very  gentle 
with  him. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Mother  Garnett 
and  Connie,  Denver  must  have  felt  very 
forlorn  indeed.  The  ankle  was  improving: 
she  could  get  about  very  well  on  her 
crutches,  but  she  missed  her  grandfather 
more  than  she  liked  to  tell.  Connie  cuddled 
her  at  night  after  the  lights  were  out,  and 
did  not  seem  to  mind  how  much  the  little 
girl  cried  into  her  shoulder.  "Don't  you 
care  what  Aunt  Serena  says  to  you,"  she 
would  say.  "It's  only  her  way;  she  does 
it  to  all  of  us."  As  for  Mother  Garnett, 
she  found  time  to  pet  and  comfort  Denver, 
and  make  her  feel  almost  as  if  she  were 
one  of  the  family. 

But,  let  her  try  never  so  hard,  nothing 
the  little  girl  did  could  please  Aunt  Serena. 
If  Denver  washed  the  dishes,  they  were 
sticky;  if  she  dried  them,  the  silver  did  not 
shine  properly,  and  there  were  finger 
marks  on  the  glassware.  If  she  dusted, 
she  forgot  the  corners;  if  it  was  sewing, 
her  stitches  were  uneven.  Altogether, 
Denver  had  rather  the  hardest  ±unii»Qf  it 
though  Connie  and  her  bro 
for  their  own  share  of  sco 
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She  had  her  own  notions  of  how  a  house 
should  be  managed,  had  Aunt  Serena; 
and  she  proceeded  to  put  them  in  force 
with  astonishing  vigor.  Cream  was  a 
luxury,  and  promptly  vanished  from  the 
table,  together  with  the  sour  creamcakes 
and  cookies,  of  which  the  children  were 
so  fond.  And  checkers  and  dominoes! 
The  "boys'  clutter"  must  go  up  to  the 
attic,  where  it  belonged. 

But  no  one  felt  like  complaining;  some- 
how, it  did  not  seem  to  matter  much.  Ned 
and  Martin  submitted  tamely  to  her  con- 
stant nagging;  Connie  and  Denver  did 
things  over  and  over  in  their  attempts  to 
satisfy  her;  and  Father  Garnett  patiently 
ate  milk  on  his  cereal  and  took  his  after- 
supper  cigar  into  the  back  yard. 

And  the  doctor  came  and  went  morning 
and  night.  Sometimes  he  smiled  and 
stopped  to  joke  a  little,  and  the  whole 
house  seemed  to  brighten  under  it.  Some- 
times he  shook  his  head  and  looked  grave; 
then  everything  went  wrong,  and  Tony 
had  one  of  his  fits  of  furious  working. 

"  Connie,  may  I  have  the  mending  bag? " 
asked  Denver  one  afternoon.  "She  doesn't 
want  me  in  the  kitchen;  she  says  I'm 
in  her  way." 

"Why,  of  course  you  may  have  it, 
Denver  dear!  But  I  wish  you  wouldn't." 
Connie  looked  up  from  her  sewing  with 
a  troubled  air.  Why  was  everyone  so 
anxious  to  work  these  days?  "  Muzzie  says 
you  ought  to  play  outdoors  more.  Won't 
you  let  me  give  you  one  of  my  dolls?  I 
have  so  many,  and  I'm  getting  'most  too 
big  for  them,  anyway." 

"It's  awfully  kind  of  you,  Connie,"  said 
Denver,  with  a  sigh.  "But  since  my 
darling  Veronica  was  burned,  I  just  feel 
as  if  I  never  could  love  another  doll. 
I'd  rather  do  the  stockings." 

"Well,  then,  take  them  out  under  the 
tree  and  get  some  fresh  air,"  returned 
Connie.  "I'd  go  with  you,  but  Aunt 
Serena  said  I  must  wUtch  these  rolls  and 
put  them  in  the  minute  they  get  up 
enough.  I  wish  I  ever  knew  what  she 
meant  by  'up  enough'!    Seems  to  me  I 


always  get  it  wrong."  And  Connie  made 
a  wry  mouth  as  she  went  for  the  mending 
bag. 

Denver  hung  it  over  her  shoulder  and 
swung  herself  toward  the  door. 

"Denver!"  called  Aunt  Serena's  harsh 
voice  from  the  pantry,  "what  are  you 
going  to  do?  Mend  those  stockings?  Well, 
see  that  you  turn  them:  you  forgot  it 
last  time.  And  use  up  all  the  cotton  in 
your  needle:  I  found  a  piece  at  least  six 
inches  long  on  the  floor.  Constance,  are 
you  running  that  seam  straight?  Dear 
me!  It's  no  wonder  I'm  a  nervous  wreck, 
looking  after  all  you  children!" 

And  Denver,  hopping  across  the  lawn 
like  a  new  sort  of  sparrow,  heard  the 
magpie  mimicking  his  mistress:  *'De-ar 
me!    A  nervous  wreck!" 

The  little  girl  settled  herself  on  the 
grass  and  started  her  work,  very  labo- 
riously; for  most  of  her  instruction  had 
come  from  Grandpa  Moggies,  who  was 
not  precisely  an  expert  in  that  line.  Here 
were  Tony's,  these  were  Ned's,  these 
Mother  Garnett's,  and  these — these  were 
Tamzine's!  Denver  knew  that  queer  little 
three-cornered  tear  in  the  ankle,  where 
Tamzine  had  caught  it  on  the  barbed 
wire  fence, — poor  little  Tamzine  who  lay 
upstairs  in  that  darkened  room,  waiting — 
for  what? 

Grandpa  Moggies,  coming  to  pay  his 
daily  visit  to  his  darling,  found  her 
dropping  tears  on  the  torn  stocking  as 
she  stitched  away  bravely,  despite  her 
trembling  fingers. 

"Well,  now!  What's  the  trouble  with 
gran'paw's  little  gal?"  he  asked,  stooping 
over  her.  "Ain't  ye  happy  here,  Denver?" 
"  Ye-es,  gran'paw!"  (The  mending 
slipped  from  her  hands  .as  she  flung  her 
arms  around  his  neck.)  "But  I  do  get 
so  lonesome  for  you !  And  those  are  Tam's 
stockings.   And  it  just  seems  as  if — as  if-  - " 

*' There  now!  There  now!"  soothed  the 
old  man.  "  Little  Miss  Tam  is  agoing  to 
get  well;  I  know  she  is.  And  I  cal'lated 
you'd  like  to  live  in  this  here  purty  house, 
and  have  everything  all  spruced  up?" 
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"But  I'd — I'd  rather  be  with  you!" 
And  Denver  hid  her  face  against  her 
grandfather's  rough  coat  and  hugged  him 
vigorously.  "  Nobody  ever  could  be  so 
nice  as  you,  gran'paw!" 

"And  to  think  they  set  such  store  by 
ye,  too!  Mrs.  Garnett  says  to  me  only 
yesterday:  'Denver's  a  real  little  com- 
fort,— she  is  that!'  I  swan,  but  they're 
the  kindest  people  ever  was !  Most  folks 
would  think  they  had  enough,  with  sick- 
ness and  all,  without  takin'  in  strangers." 

"They  are  the  best  folks  ever  was,  and 
I  love  them  all—  even  Aunt  vSerena.  She 
makes  me  cry  sometimes,  but  she  means 
to  be  kind;  and  I'm  awful  stupid,"  said 
Denver.  "And  she  has  the  most  beauti- 
ful teeth,  gran'paw!" 

There  was  a  rustle  from  the  hen-yard: 
some  one  had  come  out  in  search  of  eggs. 

"She's  what  I  call  a  real  proper  lady," 
declared  the  little  grey  man,  with  enthu- 
siasm. "And  I  tell  ye  it  requires  a  good 
manager  to  take  holt  of  a  house  and  run 
it  like  she  does,  and  her  an  invalid,  too. 
Ye'd  do  well  to  pattern  after  her,  Denver." 

The  rustling  ceased;  the  "some  one" 
had  taken  her  way  quietly  back  to  the 
house. 

"How's  your  new  house,  gran'paw?" 
cried  Ned,  hopping  over  the  fence  at  this 
juncture.  "Want  me  to  help  you 
to-morrow?" 

"  Well  now,  I  shouldn't  wonder.  That 
house  ain't  goin'  to  be  like  this  here  one, 
but  I  cal'late  it'll  keep  us  warm  and  dry 
this  winter." 

Ned  hugged  his  knees  and  sighed. 

"This  one  might  be  a  lot  better,"  said 
he.  "  I  heard  dad  say  Tam  would  stand 
a  better  show  if  that  room  wasn't  so  little 
and  stuffy.  Wish  she  could  be  back  in 
Darling  House.  There  were  windows  an^ 
window^s  there!" 

"Darling  House?"  repeated  Grandpa 
Moggies.    "Where's  that?" 

"  It's  the  place  we  moved  from.  It  was 
just  —  just — oh,  I  can't  tell  you!  Any- 
how, we  all  love  it.  Tony  and  Tam  used 
to  sneak  back  there  to  water  the  garden 


every  once  in  a  while.  And  Tony  says 
Tam  keeps  crying  for  it."  Ned  turned 
away  and  swallowed  something  in  his 
throat.  "I  guess  she  feels  kind  of  queer, 
same  as  I  do  when  I  wake  up  after  a  dream 
about  it  and  think  I'm  there  for  a  minute. 
When  you  find  you're  not,  it  —  well,  it 
kind  of  gives  you  an  all-gone  feeling." 

"Did  your  house  burn,  too?"  asked 
Denver,  leaning  back  luxuriously  in  her 
grandfather's  arms. 

"No,"  returned  blunt  Ned.  "Dad  lost 
some  money,  and  we  couldn't  afford  to 
live  there  any  more." 

" 'Tain't  pleasant  being  pore."  Grandpa 
Moggies'  sigh  came  from  the  depths  of 
his  heart.  "  I  been  pore  all  my  life,  and 
I  know.  I  did  think,  when  we  settled 
down  in  this  town,  and  I  had  the  little 
gal  to  take  care  of,  that  I'd  get  ahead 
enough  to  give  her  a  good  eddication. 
But  jes'  as  quick  as  I  get  a  start,  along 
comes  something  or  'nother,  and  it's  all 
gone.  First  it  was  pneumony,  then  the 
hens  got  the  pip,  and  now  this  here  fire." 

"Denver!"  called  Aunt  vSerena  from  the 
doorway.  "You  tell  your  grandfather  to 
bring  you  in.    I've  made  some  lemonade." 

Ned  and  Denver  stared  at  each  other. 
Lemonade!  Had  Aunt  Serena  lost  her 
senses?  Ned  went  with  alacrity.  Grandpa 
Moggies  followed  more  slowly,  with  Denver 
in  his  arms. 

It  was  not  a  gracious  peace-offering; 
Aunt  Serena  had  scolded  so  long,  she  went 
about  her  kindnesses  very  aw^kwardly. 
But  her  "management"  was  her  weak 
spot,  and  that  speech  of  the  little  grey 
man  had  found  it  out.  She  did  not  really 
mean  to  be  cross;  indeed,  somewhere  in 
that  sour,  lonely  old  heart  of  hers  was  a 
secret  longing  to  be  loved. 

She  tucked  Denver  into  bed  that  night, 
for  Connie  was  helping  in  the  sick-room. 

"  Denver,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  she  tried 
to  make  soft,  "you  mustn't  mind  it  when 
I  scold.  I'm  a  very  nervous  woman,  and 
I  can't  help  getting  irritated.  But  I  don't 
mean  anything  by  it.  You'll  try  and 
remember  that,  won't  you?" 
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She  would  have  Hked  to  kiss  the  little 
girl,  and  she  was  wondering  how  to  go 
about  it,  when  Denver'  surprised  her  by 
sitting  up  and  putting  both  arms  around 
her  impulsively. 

"I  do  love  you.  Aunt  Serena!"  she 
exclaimed.  "  And  I  know  I  must  be  lots 
of  bother,  when  you're  so  anxious,  waiting 
for  Tarn  to  get  well." 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


A  Legend  of  the  Oleander. 


Pepita  lay  very  ill.  Her  wasted  cheeks 
were  flushed  with  fever,  her  parched  lips 
were  scarlet;  restlessly  she  tossed  upon 
her  pillow.  With  tender  care  her  mother 
bathed  the  tiny  form,  every  breath  a 
prayer  for  her  darling;  but  steadily  the 
little  girl  grew  worse  and  worse.  The  good 
old  doctor,  who  loved  her  and  had  cared 
for  her  through  all  her  illnesses,  shook 
his  head. 

"  I  can  do  nothing  more,"  he  said  sadly, 
and  the  mother  wept.  Then  she  fell  upon 
her  knees  before  the  little  statue  of  St. 
Joseph,  which  looked  down  from  the 
whitewashed  wall,  and  prayed: 

"Good  San  Jos6,  save  my  darling,  thy 
little  namesake,*  if  it  be  the  will  of 
CxkI!" 

Suddenly  a  strange  light  shone  through 
the  room.  It  seemed  to  gather  above  the 
child's  head.  And,  gazing,  the  mother 
saw,  bending  over  the  sufferer,  the  figure 
of  a  man.  He  placed  upon  Pepita's  breast 
a  spray  of  oleander,  fresh  and  fair  and 
rosy  as  the  sunset,  with  a  fragrance  of 
unearthly  sweetness;  then  he  faded  from 
her  sight.  The  light  died  away.  The 
mother  thought  she  had  seen  a  vision; 
but,  behold!  the  oleander  lay  upon  the 
nina's  breast,  and  she  slept,  —  a  calm, 
refreshing  sleep.  Soon  she  was  well  again, 
rosy  and  bright,  and  happy  in  the  glowing 
Spanish  sunshine.  The  oleander  spray, 
planted .  beside    the    doorway,    grew,    and 

*    Popita  is  the   feminine  diminutive  form  of   Pepe    the 
Spanish  pet  name  for  Jos^,  Joseph. 


shed  abroad  its  fragrance.  .\11  who  saw 
it  wondered,  and  all  the  sick  who  sat 
beneath  its  shade  were  healed. 

Years  passed,  and  Pepita,  now  grown 
to  womanhood,  hved  her  life  with  the 
Sisters  of  San  Jos6;  and  as  she  passed 
down  the  village  street  bent  on  some 
errand  of  mercy,  people  were  heard  to 
whisper  softly: 

"vSee:  there  she  goes, — she  that  was 
saved  by  a  miracle  of  San  Jos6!" 

And  from  that  time,  in  Spain,  the 
oleander  has  been  regarded  as  St.  Joseph's 
flower. 


Modes  of  Salutation. 


In  these  days  of  famine  in  China,  the 
Chinese  method  of  saying,  "How  do  you 
do?"  would  seem  almost  a  mockery.  They 
say,  "Have  you  eaten  your  rice?"  as  the 
French  say,  "How  do  you  carry  your- 
self?" or  the  Italian,  "How  do  you 
stand?"  or  the  Dutch,  "  How  do  you  sail?" 
This  last  arose  from  the  Dutch  being 
originally  fishermen,  or  sailors;  as  the 
English,  commercially  inclined,  used  the 
salutation,  "How  do  you  do?"  meaning 
really,  "  How  does  your  business  prosper?" 
The  Egyptians'  salutation  is  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary,  from  our  point  of 
view;  for  a  courteous  Egyptian  asking 
for  your  welfare  says,  "How  do  you  per- 
spire?" since  in  that  country  of  intense 
heat  profuse  perspiration  is  considered  a 
sure  indication  of  good  health. 


An  Ancient  Prayer  to  Our  Lady. 

The  prayer  which  follows  is  probably 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Chaucer,  and  was 
much  used  by  children  when  England 
was  Catholic: 

Hail  be  thou  Mary,  that  high  sittest  in  throne! 
I  beseech  thee,  sweet  Lady,  grant  me  my  boon — 
Jesus  to  love  and  dread,  and  my  life  to  amend 

soon; 
And  bring  me  to  the  bliss  that   never  shall  be 

done. 
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— "Faustula"  is  the  title  of  a  new  novel  by 
John  Ayscough,  soon  to  appear  in  London  and 
in  this  country. 

— Lord  Newton,  it  is  announced,  is  at  work 
upon  a  biography  of  Lord  Lyons,  IvngHsh 
Ambassador  at  Wasiiington  in  the  period  just 
before  the  Civil  War. 

— It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Montenegro, 
at  present  so  much  in  the  public  mind,  saw 
the  publication  of  the  first  ,  missal  nearly 
four  hundred  years  ago,  when  Caxton's  i)rcss 
was  still   a   novelty   in    l{ngland. 

— Forthcoming  books  by  Messrs.  Longmans 
include  "A  Child's  Rule  of  Life,"  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Monsignor  Benson,  illustrated  by  ('.ubricl 
Pippet;  and  "Unseen  Friends,"  by  Mrs.  William 
O'Brien. 

— "The  Last  Sermon,"  by  Helen  Hughes,  is 
one  oi  the  Australian  Catholic  'i'ruth  vSociely's 
series  of  "Tales  of  Converts."  "Jack's  Vocation 
and  Other  Stories"  is  another  publication  ol 
the  same  society. 

—  A  very  delight  is  the  booklet  "Communion 
Verses  for  Little  Children,"  by  A  vSister  of  Notre 
Dame.  A  special  element  of  its  charm  is  the 
appealingly  beautiful  illustrations.  The  verses 
are  good,  aiming  chiedy  to  include  thoughts 
and  sentiments  appropriate  for  the  time  of 
Communion,  in  form  easy  to  be  remembered. 
Published  by  R.  &  T.  Washbourne;  for  sale 
by  Benziger  Brothers. 

— The  Archbishop  of  Westminster  seems  to 
have  succeeded  to  his  predecessor's  good  fortune 
in  biographers  as  well  as  to  his  See.  "Cardinal 
Bourne:  A  Record  of  the  vSayings  and  Doings 
of  His  Eminence  Francis,  Fourth  Archbishop 
of  Westminster,"  is  just  to  hand.  The  splendid 
taste  of  its  material  make-up  gives  the  reader 
a  pause  of  delight,  before  he  goes  further  to 
find  an  answering  elegance  and  insight  in  every 
page  of  the  author's  labor.  Who  the  author 
may  be  we  are  not  informed  by  the  title-page, 
but  his  is  the  hand  that  prepared  "The  Story 
of  the  Congress"  and  "Faith  Found  in  London." 
This  book  is  dedicated  to  his  own  son,  another 
Francis,  born,  it  is  our  surmise,  one  cold  spring 
of  the  early  nineties,  to  a  father  whose 
initials  —  still  surmising  —  are  W.  M.  The  Car- 
dinal's sayings  on  subjects  of  the  day  are 
preceded  by  a  short  and  exquisitely  turned 
biographical  sketch,  in  which  we  learn  the 
strong  mould  of  the  man  from  earliest  years. 
The    sayings    cover    a    wide    range    of    subject- 


matter  in  fact  all  life  as  it  touches  Catholic 
interest;  and— the  style  being  the  man  they 
convey  an  impression  of  a  remarkably  st.ong 
and  well-balanced  character,  with  a  mind  cap- 
able of  'seeing  life  steadily  and  seeing  it 
whole,'  remembering  that  "whole"  embraces 
two  lives  this  and  the  iicreafter.  Abounding 
in  {juotable  bits,  this  book  will  furnish  many 
an  interesting  item  for  future  use.  And  the 
Car(Hnal  and  his  biograi)her  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated, in  this  instance,  each  ui)()n  the 
other. 

--A  l)rief  historical  study  with  Abbot  Oasquet 
on  his  finest  mettle  is  his  recent  "Abbot  Walling- 
lord,  an  hjupiiry  into  the  Charges  nuide  against 
him  and  his  Monks."  It  is  a  revelation  to  find 
that  at  this  lat(>  (hile  so  eminent  a  historian  as 
Dr.  Oairdner  should  he  led  astray  by  bogus 
testimony  such  as  that  on  which  benighted 
writers  like  l-roude  thrived.  In  this  admirably 
written  and  l)eautifully  published  essay  Abbot 
Oas(|uet  brushes  aside  the  coi)wel)s,  clears  away 
the  mud  Hung  so  hivishly,  and  gives  us  the 
true  portrait  of  a  great  ecclesiastic.  Published 
by  Sands  cH:  Co. 

"On  Union  with  (^od,"  by  Hlessed  Albert 
the  Oreat,  O.  P.,  with  notes  by  the  Rev.  P.  J. 
Berthier,  O.  P.,  and  translated  by  a  Benedictine 
of  Priueethorjje  Priory,  is  the  latest  addition 
to  the  beautiful  Angelus  Series.  Described  as 
"the  metaj)liysies  of  'The  Imitation,'"  this  little 
book  of  piety  will  appeal  to  the  more  refiective 
type  of  reader,  whom  it  will  delight  and  benefit. 
Among  the  chapter  headings  are:  The  Law 
of  Man's  Perfection  in  this  Life,  Of  Purity  of 
Heart,  The  J^ower  of  the  Love  of  God,  Of  the 
Nature  and  Advantages  of  Prayer,  etc.  Pub- 
lished by   Benziger   Brothers. 

—  A  great  good  work  is  m().st  excellently 
portrayed  in  "Retreats  for  the  People,"  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Plater,  S.  J.  This  volume  shows 
that  the  only  defence  which  the  work  of  retreats 
for  the  laity  needs  is  simply  explanation  of 
what  that  work  is.  In  a  masterly  opening  chapter 
Fr.  Plater  discusses  the  need  of  retreats  for 
our  time.  The  retreat  is  destined  to  give  men 
that  sense  of  eternity  never  so  much  lacking 
as  now,  it  seems,  but  which  alone  gives  life  Hs 
true  value.  We  need  the  depth,  the  repose, 
the  serenity  which  only  the  retreat,  with  its 
"dose  of  calm,"  can   afford.     To    quote: 

Wliat  we  want  is  the  calm  of  tlie  Sister  of  Charity,  busily 
putting  things  to  rights  in  a  fetid  slum,  and  looking  all 
the  while  through  the  rags  and  sqOalor  at  the  Christ  beneath. 
We  want  the  calm  of  the  Blessed  Thomas  More,  bantering 
his  friends  on  the  eve  of  his  execution;    or  of  Philip  Neri, 
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serene  amid  the  whirl  of  a  corrupt  city;  or  of  the  Cure 
of  Ars,  t.-anquil  throughout  his  thirty  years'  martyrdom 
of  harassing  duties.  We  want  the  calm  which  looks  the 
great  realities  of  death  and  judgment  in  the  face;  the 
calm  of  Michael  Angelo  in  his  last  years  when  he  saw  his 
own  life  work  suh  specie  aternitatis.  .  .  .  We  want  not  the 
stifling  of  uneasy  questionings  by  means  of  distraction,  but 
the  calm  which 'comes  from  vision. 

There  follows  a  historical  exposition  of  the 
origin  of  retreats  and  their  recent  revival, 
special  admiration  being  shown  by  the  author 
for  the  work  done  in  this  regard  in  the  United 
States.  To  the  last  page,  the  book  is  fascinat- 
ingly interesting  to  all  who  have  the  cure  of 
souls  at  heart,  and  eminently  practical.  The 
movement  is  simply  right  all  through,  embody- 
ing the  CathoHc  principle  of  reaching  the  many 
through  the  one;  reforming  not  "society"  by 
some  scattered  broadside  of  religion,  but  quietly 
working  on  this  man  and  that.  This  book,  as 
explaining  and  furthering  that  movement,  can 
not  have  praise  too  high,  nor  circulation  greater 
than  its  merits.  For  sale  in  this  country  by  Mr. 
B.  Herder. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
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Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
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possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
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"Communion   Verses    for    Little    Children."     A 

Sister  of  Notre   Dame.     lo  cts. 
"Cardinal  Bourne:   A  Record  of  the  Sayings  and 

Doings    of    His    Eminence    Francis,   Fourth 

Archbishop  of  Westminster."    90  cts.,  net. 
"Abbot    Wallingford:     An    Enquiry     into     the 

Charges  made  against  him  and  his  Monks." 

Abbot  Gasquet.     60  cts. 
"On     Union    with    God."     Blessed    Albert     the 

Great.     50  cts. 
"Retreats  for  the  People."    Rev.  Charles  Plater, 

S.  J.     $1.50. 
"He   is    Calling    Me."     Rev.    Matthew    Russell, 

S.  J.    75  cts. 
"The  Fool  of  God."  Andrew  Klarmann.    $1.50. 
"Old-Time    Makers,   of    Medicine."      James    J. 

Walsh,  K.  C.  St.  G.,  M.  D.,  etc.    $2. 
"Idola  Fori:     Being  an  Examination  of  Seven 

Questions   of   the    Day."     William   Samuel 

Lilly.    $2.25. 


"Life  and  Letters  of  John  Lingard.    1771-1851." 

Martin   Haile   and    Edwin    Bonney.     $3.75. 
"The     'Summa     Theologica'     of    St.     Thomas 

Aquinas."     Part  I.    Translated  by  Fathers 

of  the  English  Dominican  Province.     First 

^^umber  (22  1— XXVI).    $2. 
"Benedictine    Pioneers    in    Australia."      Henry 

Norbert  Birt,  O.  S.  B.    Two  Vols.    $7.50. 
"Little  Sermons  on  the  Catechism,"     Cardinal 

Cosimo  Corsi.    2  vols.    $2. 
"Christ's  TeachiAg  Concerning  Divorce."     Rev. 

Francis  Gigot,  D.  D.    $1.50. 
"Prosperity,   Catholic    and    Protestant."      Rev. 

H.  G.  Graham.    15  cts. 
"  Destitution  and  Suggested  Remedies;    Sweated 

Labor    and    the    Trade    Boards    Act."      20 

cts.,  each. 

"Around  the  World."  Rev.  J.T.  Roche,  LL.  D.  $1 

"Educating  to  Purity."  Gatterer— Kruz,  S.  J. 
$1.25. 

"Under  the  Rose."     Felicia  Curtis.    $1.60,  net. 

"Loretto:  Annals  of  the  Century."  Anna  C. 
Minogue.    $1.65. 

"The  Life  of  St.  Teresa."  Taken  from  the 
French  of  "A  Carmelite  Nun."  Alice  Lady 
Lovat.    $3. 

"Where  We  Got  the  Bible."  Rev.  H.  G.  Gra- 
ham, M.  A.    15  cts. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them,  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Piper,  of  the  archdiocese 
of  Philadelphia;  Rev.  Joseph  Conway,  arch- 
diocese of  San  Francisco;  and  Rev.  Donal 
Crowe,    diocese  of  Peoria. 

Sister  M.  Borromeo,  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic. 

Mr.  John  Allen,  Mr.  Henry  Boihe,  Mr.  William 
O'Neil,  Mr.  John  P>e,  Mr.  Owen  Cooney,  Mr. 
William  Sutfin,  Mrs.  Anna  Cunningham,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Martin,  Mr.  Thaddeus  Walsh,  Mr. 
Edward  Erner,  Mr.  Timothy  Diviney,  Mrs.  Lydia 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  Bertha  Green,  Mrs.  Leon  Haas, 
Mr.  Paul  Walker,    and  Mr.  Thomas  Welby. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in   peace!     (300  days'  indul.) 
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course   it   has   worked   out   the   whole   of 


Autumn. 

BY    EDWARD    WILBITR    M.\SON. 

RESIDE  the  road  the  gorgeous  maple  towers, 

Its  flaming  boughs  outspread  like  some  great 
lyre; 

And  winds  of  Autumn  strike  the  strings  of  fire, 
Making  melodious  the  golden  hours. 
Where    flows    the    brook,    the    leaves    in    merry 
showers 

All  follow,  dancing  on  the  crystal  wave; 

Led  onward  as  by  Orphic  music  brave, 
To  some  Valhalla's  bright  and  peaceful  bowers. 

Now  where  the  air  is  bathed  in  radiance  mild, 
The  restless  swallows  circle  overhead, 

Preparing  with  the  blithe  leaves  to  depart; 
And  in  the  orchard  close  and  woodland  w41d. 
The  fall  of  ripe  nuts  and  of  apples  red 

Sounds  like  the  soft  beat  of  the  Autumn's 
heart. 


The  Church  and  Civihzation. 

(A   Fragment.) 

BY    THOMAS    WILLIAM    ALLIES. 

LL  the  triumphs  of  Christianity 
in  the  moral,  social,  and  political 
world  have  been  the  produce 
\\^^^  of  one  simple  principle.  It  has 
changed  the  state  of  empires  by  acting 
on  the  molecule  of  which  empires  are 
formed  —  the  individual  man.  The  one 
thing  which  it  has  respected,  and  so  taught 
man  himself  to  respect,  is  the  human  per- 
sonality. From  this  its  action  began,  and 
to  this  it  has  ever  tended,   and  in  that 


Christian  civilization.  From  the  hand  of 
its  divine  Teacher  it  received  a  spiritual 
weapon  of  the  greatest  force  and  keenest 
edge,  which  has  been  a  power  from  the 
beginning,  and  will  be  of  power  to  the 
end,  to  cut  every  social  entanglement. 
It  has  repeated  to  every  individual  man 
in  the  silence  of  his  conscience,  "What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 

With  this  sentence  St.  Ignatius  won 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  with  it  the  Church 
has  assaulted  and  overcome  the  world. 
She  has  had  to  encounter  gigantic  abuses, 
terrible  woes,  systematic  injustice  and 
cruelty.  She  has  had  to  deal  with  popu- 
lations the  most  diverse,  with  the  corrup- 
tion of  effete  civilization,  with  the  rudeness 
and  violence  of  barbarians  who  yet  had 
the  lingering  twilight  of  primitive  truth 
among  them,  with  the  absolute  savage- 
ness  of  degenerate  tribes.  She  has  gazed 
on  senators  in  their  luxurious  villas,  with 
an  army  of  slaves  dependent  upon  their 
pleasure  for  life  or  death;  on  amphi- 
theatres crowded  with  gladiators,  who 
passed  unheeded  before  their  emperor 
with  that  pathetic  greeting,  Morituri  ie 
salutant!  She  has  gazed  upon  altars  in 
the  depths  of  forests  stained  with  human 
blood;  from  age  to  age  it  has  been  her 
lot  to  witness  the  groans  of  captives,  the 
sufferings  of  the  helpless,  the  unrequited 
labor  of  the  poor. 

But  with  all  this  manifold  disorder  she 
has  dealt  in  one  way.  She  has  approached 
every  tyrant  from  within;  has  attacked 
every  abuse  in  its  most  secret  rest;   found 
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a  shelter  for  the  most  helpless,  feeble,  and 
despised  in  the  very  nature  which  they 
shared  with  their  oppressor.  For  it  has 
been  her  one  work  to  set  forth  the  sacred- 
ness  of.  the  human  personality,  —  the 
infinite  value  of  a  soul  created  after  the 
image  of  God;  the  one  truth  which  saved 
man,  civilized  him,  and  is  the  everlasting 
root  of  all  true  progress. 

Let  us  see  some  instances  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  Church  set  herself  to  cure 
the  greatest  evils  which  can  degrade  man 
and  debase  society.  At  the  head  of  them 
stands  slavery.  Extirpated  from  Europe, 
save  from  that  fairest  portion  of  it  on 
which  the  Tartars  are  still  encamped,  we 
witness  this  at  present  chiefly  in  the 
unhappy  race  of  Cham.  Between  the 
black  man  who  suffers  and  his  white 
oppressor  there  is  the  strongest  antipathy 
of  race  and  manners  which  it  is  possible 
for  those  who  possess  a  common  humanity 
to  have.  The  black  blood  forrns  a  line 
which  can  never  be  past  over:  a  drop 
of  it  taints  forever.  This,  perhaps,  creates 
a  slavery,  the  abuses  of  which  are  more 
terrible  than  that  of  any  slavery  existing 
in  ancient  times.  But  it  scarcely  helps 
us  to  realize  a  condition  of  things  in 
which  in  every  civilized  state  the  number 
of  free  citizens  was  small  in  comparison 
with  the  number  of  slaves, — those  slaves 
being  of  the  same  race  and  complexion, 
the  same  natural  ability  and  energy,  as 
their  masters. 

Thus  in  Italy,  at  the  rise  of  Christianity, 
domestic  servants,  artisans,  and  agricul- 
tural laborers  —  in  one  word,  the  laboring 
classes  —  were  slaves,  over  whom  their 
masters  had  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
and  of  course  every  power  which  falls 
short  of  that.  It  had  been  the  same  in 
Greece;  for  in  Attica  the  free  population 
has  been  computed  at  one-fourth:  the 
slaves  amounting  to  375,000,  and  the  free 
to  125,000.  Five  years  before  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome, 
the  prefect  of  th^  city,  Pedanius  Secundus, 
had  been  murdered  by  one  of  his  own 
slaves.     In   such   a  case   the   Roman   law 


prescribed  that  every  slave  dwelling  under 
the  roof  where  such  a  crime  had  occurred 
should  be  put  to  death.  The  household  of 
Pedanius  comprised  four  hundred  slaves; 
and  upon  their  being  led  out  for  execu- 
tion? a  tumult  arose  among  the  populace, 
which  was  shocked  at  the  sacrifice  of  so 
many  innocent  persons.  The  matter  was 
debated  in  the  Senate,  when  a  majority 
was  for  maintaining  in  all  its  vigor  the 
ancient  law.  In  the  end  no  mercy  was 
shown  to  age  or  sex;  the  Emperor  Nero 
lined  the  road  with  soldiers,  and  the  four 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children  were 
executed. 

It  was  argued  by  the  speaker  on  the 
side  of  severity  in  the  Senate — to  whom 
no  one  ventured  to  reply  —  that  "our 
ancestors  suspected  the  disposition  of 
slaves  even  when  they  had  been  born  on 
their  estate  or  in  their  house,  and  were 
treated  with  affection  by  their  master 
from  youth  upward.  But  now  that  our 
households  form  nations  {postquam  natio- 
ncs  in  familiis  habemus),  who  have  dif- 
ferent customs  and  foreign  religious  rites, 
or  none  at  all,  how  can  you  keep  down 
such  a  mob  save  by  dread  of  punishment? " 

This  single  incident  sheds  a  broad  light 
on  the  real  social  and  political  state  of 
the  Roman  world  during  the  preaching 
of  the  Apostles.  It  is  evident  that  any 
attempt  abruptly  to  abolish  slavery,  had 
it  been  successful,  which  is  inconceivable, 
could  only  have  torn  society  to  pieces. 
The  Church  pursued  another  course:  she 
approached  the  master  and  the  slave 
alike  as  brethren,  children  of  one  father, 
redeemed  by  one  offering.  "Art  thou 
called,  being  a  slave?  Care  not  for  it. 
But  if  thou  mayest  be  made  free,  use 
it  rather.  For  he  that  is  called  in  the 
Lord,  being  a  slave,  is  the  Lord's  free- 
man; so  likewise  he  who  is  called,  being 
free,  is  the  slave  of  Christ.  You  are 
bought  with  a  price:  be  not  made  the 
slaves  of  men." 

When  we  consider  what  was  involved 
in  this  slavery  —  that  the  slave  had  no 
civil    rights,   that    his    marriage    was    no 
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legal  marriage,  that  wife  and  children 
could  be  torn  from  him,  that  his  personal 
purity  was  protected  by  no  law,  and  that 
its  preservation  might  cost  him  martyr- 
dom, —  the  full  force  of  such  language 
will  be  appreciated.  Homer  has  said  in 
words  which  have  had  an  echo  through 
every  age,  as  the  protest  of  nature: 
Jove  fixed  it  certain  that  whatever  day 
Ma'  es  man  a  slave  takes  half  his  worth  away.* 

To  these  very  outcasts  of  humanity, 
who  yet  formed  the  great  mass  of  living 
men  and  women,  Christianity  came,  and, 
pointing  to  a  God  crucified,  told  them 
how  they  might  follow  in  His  footsteps. 
Thus  it  was  that  St.  Blandina  and  many 
others  whom  the  Church  honors  on  her 
altars  won  their  crown;  and  the  red-robed 
army  of  martyrs  recruited  its  ranks  from 
those  whom  the  great  poet  of  nature 
counted  as  having  lost  half  their  manhood. 
Whence  arose  so  marvellous  a  change? 
It  arose  from  this.  The  Church,  leaving 
the  existing  institutions  of  society  as 
they  were,  had  taught  to  master  and  to 
slave  alike  the  value  and  the  dignity 
of  man's  soul.  Divine  Providence  chose 
the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius, 
and  Nero,  that  in  them  the  teaching  of 
twelve  fishermen  should  imprint  their 
Master's  text  word  on  the  Roman  world, 
and  create  a  new  order  of  things  by 
means  of  the  maxim:  "Fear  not  them 
that  kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have 
no  more  that  they  can  do;  but  I  will 
show  you  whom  ye  shall  fear:  fear  ye 
Him  who,  after  He  hath  killed,  hath 
power  to  cast  into  hell.  Yea,  I  say  to 
you,  fear  Him." 
I  Thus     the     Christian     religion     on     its 

coming  into  the  world  found,  we  may 
say,  at  least  three-fourths  of  all  the  men 
and  women  whom  it  was  its  function  to 
teach,  in  a  condition  of  slavery,  —  such 
a  slavery  as  that  not  only  the  labor  of 
body  and  of  mind  was  due  to  their  masters, 
but  that  their  dearest  civil  rights,  their 
most  sacred  natural  affections,  their  life 
itself,  depended  upon  the  caprice  of  those 

*  Odyssey,  xvii,  322. 


masters.  The  evil  was  not  new:  it  was 
the  result  of  war,  conquest,  traffic,  and 
revolution,  during  many  centuries.  It 
was  not  partial,  but  rooted  in  the  habits 
and  institutions  of  every  people.  What 
position  toward  it  could  a  religion  take 
up  which  was  based  on  the  natural 
brotherhood  of  all  men  as  descended 
from  Adam,  and  on  their  spiritual 
brotherhood  as  redeemed  by  Christ? 

It  is  evident  that  slavery  is  a  practical 
denial  of  both  these  relations.  And,  being 
so,  the  position  which  Christianity  did 
actually  assume  toward  it  is  very  re- 
markable. It  left  the  political  institution 
untouched,  enjoining  on  the  slave  obedi- 
ence to  the  master  in  all  lawful  things, 
as  unto  Christ;  but  it  set  itself  to  work 
into  both  slave  and  master  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  that  divine  brotherhood  which 
it  came  into  the  world  to  teach.  The  law 
left  the  slave's  morality  in  the  master's 
power;  but  the  Christian  faith  told  him: 
"If  you  but  look  on  her  with  an  evil  eye, 
you  are  guilty  of  a  sin  which  excludes  you 
from  a  Christian's  reward."  The  institu- 
tion of  slavery  it  required  ages  to  eradi- 
cate ;  a  new  public  opinion  as  to  the  value 
and  dignity  of  man  himself  had  first  to 
be  created;  but  the  individual  master 
and  slave  were  at  once  reformed.  This 
was  the  working  of  that  religion  whose 
Author  "took  the  form  of  a  slave." 


He  can  never  comfort  the  mourner 
who  does  not  suit  himself  to  his  grief, 
since  from  the  very  circumstance  that 
his  own  feelings  are  at  variance  with  the 
mourner's  distress,  he  is  rendered  the  less 
welcome  to  him  from  whom  he  is  parted 
by  the  character  of  his  feelings;  the  mind 
therefore  must  first  be  softened  down 
that  it  may  accord  with  the  distressed. 
For  iron  is  not  joined  to  iron  if  both  be 
not  melted  by  the  burning  effect  of  fire; 
and  a  hard  substance  doth  not  adhere  to 
a  soft  unless  its  hardness  be  first  made 
soft  by  tempering,  so  as  in  a  manner  to 
become  the  very  thing  to  which  it  should 
hold. — St.  Gregory  the  Great. 
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The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 


BY    ANNA    T.   SADLlER. 


XIV. 


'Y^'^HEN  the  concert  was  over  and 
III  the  ladies  left  at  home,  the 
UJ  two  brothers  pursued  their  way- 
through  the  clear  starlight,  under 
the  blue  dome  resplendent  with  constel- 
lations, burning  that  night  with  marvellous 
brilliancy.  Louis  had  suggested  that  Sebas- 
tian should  come  home  with  him,  to  talk 
over  the  affair  of  Margie.  Sebastian  had 
agreed,  though  the  idea  filled  him  with 
perturbation.  For  what  could  he  say, 
what  explain?  It  seemed  to  him  impos- 
sible that  any  of  the  family  should  marry, 
after  the  knowledge  that  had  come  to 
him  at  his  father's  death, — unless,  indeed, 
the  person  desiring  to  contract  such  an 
alliance  should  be  put  into  possession  of 
all  those  details,  with  what  result  must 
be  merely  conjectural. 

After  the  two  had  left  Broadway,  the 
route  led  chiefly  through  those  side  streets 
that,  quite  early  in  the  evening,  give  the 
idea  of  being  deserted;  for  the  rows  of 
brown  stone  houses,  standing  sombre  and 
silent,  despite  a  gayly  lighted  window  here 
and  there,  giving  glimpses  of  a  sumptu- 
ously furnished  interior,  mostly  throw 
dark  shadows  around  them. 

Louis  noted  his  brother's  taciturnity, 
which  was  part  of  the  singular  change  in 
him  that  everyone  had  been  remarking. 
But  it  never  occurred  to  Louis  to  try 
to  solve  the  mystery.  Questions  were 
abhorrent  to  him,  except  when  they  were 
professionally  necessary;  and  even  then 
he  often  preferred  to  trust  to  his  own 
powers  of  observation.  And  of  all  things 
in  the  world  for  which  people  feel 
grateful,  there  are  times  when  reticence 
must  rank  first. 

Louis  opened  his  door  with  a  latchkey, 
and,  turning  on  the  light  in  the  hall,  saw 
to  his  surprise  that  the  dining-room  was 
also  lighted.  Presently  he  heard  a  voice 
from  there: 


"Is  that  you,  Mr.  Louis?" 

He  answered  by  appearing  at  the  door 
of  the  cheerful-looking  room,  wherein 
stood  Rosanna,  beaming  at  sight  of  the 
two  brothers,  and  nodding  genially. 

"f  thought  mebbe  Mr.  Sebastian  would 
be  comin'  home  with  you,"  she  said. 

"Thought-reading,"  replied  Louis, — 
"a  clear  case  of  telepathy!" 

"Such  a  tease  as  you  are,  Mr.  Louis! 
But  I  made  a  cup  of  coff"ee  the  way  Mr. 
Sebastian  used  to  like  it." 

"Coffee!"  exclaimed  Louis.  "Why,  it's 
as  much  as  my  professional  reputation  is 
worth  to  let  any  one  drink  it  at  this  hour." 

"Barrin'  it  be  yourself,  that'll  be  none 
the  worse  for  a  cup  of  it.  I  just  put  it 
on  a  few  minutes  ago,  in  that  newfangled 
machine  you've  got,  that's  fit  to  spoil  it, 
to  my  thinkin'." 

"Shades  of  Mrs.  Alfred,"  said  Louis, 
"who  chose  that  percolator  for  me 
herself!" 

"Them  that  likes  it  can  have  it,"  re- 
turned Rosanna.  "To  my  mind,  it's  more 
bother  than  it's  worth.  I  like  my  own 
way  the  best;  and,  if  I  do  say  it,  I  can 
make  a  cup  of  coffee  that'll  do  your 
heart  good." 

"Louis  and  myself  can  testify  to  that," 
said  Sebastian,  genially.  He  had  been 
standing  while  his  brother  talked,  looking 
with  a  kindly  if  somewhat  forced  smile 
at  the  old  woman. 

"Indeed,  then,  you  can!"  said  Rosanna, 
with  a  chuckling  laugh.  "For  your  dear 
mamma  used  to  be  afeard  that  you'd  ruin 
your  nerves  drinkin'  the  coffee  I  used  to 
make  for  you  on  Sundays  and  holy  days. 
I  well  remember  one  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
The  pair  of  you  had  been  out  with  Miss 
Margie,  lookin'  at  the  procession.  A  bitter 
cold  day  it  was;  for  I  went  with  you  to 
Fourteenth  Street,  where  you  stood  on  the 
steps  of  a  house.  I  was  that  frozen  I  had 
to  go  back  home.  And  down  I  went  to 
the  kitchen  and  made  a  pot  of  coffee, 
though  the  cook  had  like  to  eat  the  head 
off  me  for  doin'  it;  and  I  brought  it  up 
and   served  it  to  you  in  the  school-room 
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where  you  used  to  study  your  lessons. 
Your  mamma  came  in  after  a  while  and 
said:  'Now,  Rosanna,  don't  let  these 
children,  and  especially  Sebastian,  drink 
too  much  of  that  coffee.  It  will  destroy 
their  nerves.'  Then  you  spoke  up — I  mind 
the  look  of  you  as  if  it  were  yesterday: 
'Oh,  no,  mamma!  I  haven't  got  any 
nerves.'  Your  mamma  began  to  laugh, 
and  she  said:  'Well,  I  suppose,  as  it's 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  and  you're  so  very 
cold,  I  can't  object.  But  put  plenty  of 
cream  in  it,  Rosanna.'" 

The  old  woman  heartily  enjoyed  the 
reminiscence,  the  while  she  poured  out 
the  cups  for  the  two  brothers. 

"This  is  splendid,"  said  Sebastian, 
sitting  down  and  tasting  the  beverage; 
"though  I  don't  think  it's  any  better 
than  the  coffee  you  used  to  make  for  us 
long  ago." 

"That's  what  I  say,"  assented  the  old 
woman.  "Just  put  in  the  right  mixture, 
and  set  it  on  the  stove,  with  a  quick  boil; 
a  few  minutes  to  settle,  with  a  sup  of  cold 
water,  and  it's  ready.  Them  cookies,  Mr. 
Sebastian,  were  made  fresh  to-day." 

"I  wish  Margie  were  here  to  taste  them, 
too,"  said  Sebastian.  "Then  our  coffee 
party  would  be  complete." 

"And  just  as  it  used  to  be,"  murmured 
Rosanna,  with  a  sigh,  to  which  Sebastian 
narrowly  suppressed  a  responsive  one. 

He  had  been  longing  so  of  late  for  the 
old,  care-free  days,  when  the  brothers  and 
sister  had  enjoyed  Rosanna's  dainties. 
And  he  now  sat  opposite  his  brother,  in 
luxurious  enjoyment  not  only  of  the  re- 
freshment which  Rosanna  had  provided, 
but  of  the  moral  atmosphere  about  him. 
For  oftentimes  simple,  homely  comfort, 
and  simple,  homely  kindliness,  are  the 
best  sedatives  for  an  oppreSvSed  spirit, 
or  for  one  weary  of  perpetual  struggle 
and  strife. 

The  telephone  bell  in  Louis'  office 
suddenly  broke  upon  them  with  insistent 
clamor  and  jangle;  and  the  Doctor,  with 
a  groan,  hastened  away  to  answer  it. 
Scarcely  had  he  gone  when  Rosanna  bent 


over  Sebastian's  shoulder  and  whispered: 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  a  person  they 
call  Elmira?" 

Now,  if  she  had  aimed  a  pistol  at 
Sebastian's  head  he  could  not  have  been 
more  startled. 

"Elmira?"  he  stammered, — "Elmira? 
Who  is  she?" 

The  old  woman,  noting  his  agitation, 
regarded  him  gravely  and  with  a  touch 
of  apprehension. 

"That's  what  I  don't  know,"  she  de- 
clared; "but  there's  them  that's  got  that 
name  on  their  lips,  and  is  turnin'  it — 
God  forgive  them! — to  a  bad  use." 

'  O  my  God,"  he  cried,  letting  his  over- 
strained feelings  pour  forth  in  a  veritable 
groan  of  anguish.  "And  what  can  I  do, — 
what  can  I  do?" 

It  was  the  first  confession  of  weakness 
that  the  old  woman  had  heard  from 
Sebastian,  at  least  since  he  had  grown 
to  manhood;  and,  together  with  the 
unmistakable  anguish  of  the  tone,  it 
impressed  her  deeply.  Nothing  would 
have  made  that  faithful  soul  believe  evil 
of  the  young  man;  but  something,  she 
felt  instinctively,  had  happened  to  cloud 
that  hitherto  sunlit  life. 

Rosanna's   hand   was   on  his  arm   with 
kindly  touch,  and  her  face  was  bent  still, 
closer  to  him,  as  she  said: 

"My  poor  lamb!  There's  trouble  of 
some  kind  heavy  on  you,  and  there's 
only  one  that  you  can  tell  it  to  with 
safety,  and  that's  the  priest  of  God." 

She  paused  impressively,  while  Sebas- 
tian let  his  head  fall  upon  his  breast  in 
a  movement  of  hopeless  dejection. 

"Mind  what  I'm  tellin'  you!"  the  old 
woman  continued.  "It's  to  him  you 
should  go  with  your  troubles  and  trials, 
be  what  they  may.  And  take  his  advice, 
instead  of  stayin'  away  —  as  I'm  heart 
sorry  to  hear  you  are  doin'  —  from  the 
altar  of  God  and  from  the  confessional." 

"But,     Rosanna — "     began    Sebastian. 

Fearing  that  Louis  would  return, 
Rosanna  hurried  on: 

"Yes,  a  sore  crush  it  was  to  me  to  hear 
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that  you,  who  were  ever  and  always  God- 
fearin',  should  give  up  goin'  to  church. 
And  now  mark  me!  It's  no  questions  I'm 
askin'  you,  for  it  doesn't  concern  me  to 
know.  But  I  bid  you  to  be  on  your  guard 
of  some  about  you,  and  to  do  as  I'm  after 
tellin'  you;  and  the  blessin'  of  God  will 
be  with  you,  and  help  you  out  of  the  black 
waters  of  sorrow  and  trouble." 

Sebastian  had  no  time  to  say  a  word; 
for  Louis  came  in,  explaining  that  it  had 
been  the  nurse  of  one  of  his  patients 
who  was  asking  some  special  instructions 
for  the  night,  and  congratulating  himself 
that  he  had  not  to  go  forth  again — just 
then. 

Rosanna,  surmising,  perhaps,  that  the 
two  had  something  to  say  to  each  other, 
declared  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  retire, 
since  she  had  to  be  up  at  cockcrow  in  the 
morning;  and,  bidding  them  good-night, 
she  departed. 

Sebastian,  to  whom  the  hint  dropped 
by  Rosanna  had  occasioned  a  new  and 
acute  perturbation,  was  by  this  time 
master  of  himself.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
accumulated  difficulties  that  were  gath- 
ering around  him  acted  as  a  stimulus. 
He  would  meet  them  boldly;  he  would 
do  his  best,  and  resist  to  the  utmost,  and 
as  long  as  that  were  possible,  all  pressure 
brought  upon  him  to  break  the  silence 
which  he  had  both  implicitly  and  explic- 
itly promised  beside  his  dead  father.  That 
weakness  which  he  had  just  displayed  to 
Rosanna  must  not  be  repeated. 

As  an  aid  to  maintaining  his  outward 
composure,  he  lit  and  began  to  smoke  one 
of  the  cigars  which  Louis  had  pushed 
toward  him;  while  his  brother,  sitting 
down  opposite,  did  likewise. 

"As  I  was  telling  you,"  Louis  began, 
"one  of  my  colleagues,  Dr.  Dever,  who  is 
at  present  a  partner  of  Dr.  Home  Martin, 
has  taken  a  tremendous  fancy  to  Margie. 
He  first  met  her  here  last  winter,  and  then 
he  was  down  at  the  sea  that  time  before 
father's  death.  He  was  absent  after  that 
for  some  time,  studying  on  the  Continent; 
but  since  he  came  home  they  met  again. 


while  she  was  away  with  Mrs.  Rollins; 
and  so  the  links  have  been  formed  in  that 
chain  of  sentiment." 

Sebastian  listened  in  silence,  his  outward 
demeanor  giving  no  clue  to  the  new 
anxieties  that  were  gathering  round  and 
torturing  him  interiorly. 

"I  am  telling  you  all  this,"  Louis  said; 
"though  possibly  Margie  has  been  talking 
to  you  upon  the  subject." 

"No,"  replied  Sebastian,  "she  has  not 
said  a  word  to  me  about  any  such  matter. 
She  would  not  be  very  likely  to  do  so. 
And  I  have  been  unusually  busy  of  late — " 

"Too  busy,  I  should  say!"  interjected 
Louis,  after  which,  there  was  a  pause. 

"To  my  mind,"  Louis  went  on,  "it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  Margie.  Dever 
is  in  all  respects  a  fine  fellow.  He  is  a 
Catholic,  of  course  (which  would  weigh 
with  Margie),  and  rising  in  his  profession, 
besides  having  some  private  means.  And 
Margie  herself  will  be  so  well  fixed  there 
will  be  no  need  to  wait  for  a  millionaire." 

Louis  stopped  again,  and  turned  for 
encouragement  to  his  brother;  but  the 
latter's  face,  as  he  looked  straight  in  front 
of  him,  seemed  white  and  set. 

"I  was  through  the  P.  and  S.  with 
him,"  Louis  resumed,  thus  alluding  to  that 
dignified  and  venerable  body  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  "and  I  can 
assure  you  he  is  just  the  sort  of  man  for 
one's  sister  to  marry.  And  Margie  is 
deserving  of  the  best." 

Since  Louis  was  gazing  at  him  with 
surprised  inquiry,  Sebastian  at  last  broke 
silence. 

"I  think,"  he  said  slowly,  "that  it  is 
inadvisable." 

"What  is  inadvisable?"  Louis  asked, 
with  some  irritation. 

"Any  question  of  marriage  for  Margie 
just  now." 

"And  how  far  will  that  'just  now' 
extend?"  Louis  inquired  sarcastically. 

The  query  gave  Sebastian,  more  than 
anything  else  could  have  done,  the  measure 
of  his  own  powerlessness;  for  he  could 
not    go    on    opposing    people's    marriages 
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indefinitely.  He  could  only  gain  time, 
and,  like  the  traditional  drowning  man, 
grasp  at  straws. 

"I  mean,"  he  said,  "that  Margie  is  very 
young." 

"Girls  often  marry  at  the  age  of 
twenty,"  answered  Louis;  "and,  though 
she  might  wait,  such  men  as  Dever  are 
not  always  forthcoming,  and,  to  my  mind, 
not  lightly  to  be  put  aside." 

"  I  know  all  that,"  said  Sebastian.  "  But, 
somehow,  I  should  have  thought  that 
perhaps  Margie  was  cut  out  for  a  Sister 
of  Charity,   or  something." 

Louis  laughed. 

"That's  one  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter,  certainly,"  he  admitted;  "but 
one  which  altogether  concerns  Margie. 
For  my  part,  I  like  to  see  good  women, 
occasionally,  stay  in  the  world.  I  don't 
know,  of  course,  whether  or  no  she  has 
given  the  Doctor  any  encouragement. 
Dever  was  reticent  on  that  point.  But 
I  hope  you  will  be  prepared  to  give  your 
unqualified   approval  to  the  affair." 

"My  approval  is  not  necessary,"  Sebas- 
tian said,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  In  a  sense  it  is, — or  at  least  your  moral 
support.  For,  besides  the  position  you 
occupy  as  practically  the  head  of  the 
family,  you  have  always  had  great  influ- 
ence with  Margie." 

"  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  throw 
any  influence  I  might  have  into  the  oppo- 
site scale." 

"Why?"  inquired  Louis. 

"Partly  for  the  reasons  I  have 
mentioned." 

Louis  threw  his  cigar  with  an  impatient 
movement  upon  the  ash  tray,  and,  leaning 
his  arms  upon  the  table,  looked  fixedly 
at  his  brother. 

"If  one  like  Alfred,"  he  said,  "talked 
that  way,  I  should  know  what  to  think. 
But  you  will  have  to  give  me  some  very 
much  better  reason  for  opposing  this 
marriage — if  oppose  it  you  do." 

"I  can  give  no  other  reason,"  Sebastian 
said  firmly. 

"Then  I  shall  advise  Dever  to  go  ahead 


and  do  his  best  to  win;  and  Margie  will 
be  quite  justified  in  passing  you  and 
your  opinions  by  unheeded." 

"I  can  only  do  what  I  can  to  dissuade 
her,"  said  Sebastian,  tranquilly;  his  voice 
sounded  almost  gentle  in  its  concentrated 
effort  at  calmness.  His  cigar,  which  had 
burned  down,  emitted  sufficient  smoke 
partly  to  obscure  his  face,  and  its  fiery-red 
spark  burned  fiercely. 

"Then,"  said  Louis,  growing  heated, 
and  speaking  as  he  had  never  before 
spoken  to  vSebastian,  for  whose  capabil- 
ities and  way  of  acting  he  had  both  respect 
and  admiration,  "you  will  be  acting  like 
a  fool!" 

"What  is  folly  and  what  is  wisdom?" 
asked  vSebastian,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
with  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
"  Relative  terms,  both  of  them." 

"It  will  be  worse  than  folly,"  continued 
Louis,  — "it  will  be  criminal,  downright 
wrong  to  interfere  in  such  an  affair." 

"Once  again  I  might  ask,"  said  Sebas- 
tian, "what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong? 
They  are  not  always  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  compass." 

"These  enigmatical  sentences,"  cried 
Louis,    "won't   help  matters  at  all!" 

"I  wish  I  knew  what  would  help!" 
exclaimed  Sebastian. 

"  You  seem  to  be  adopting  some  new 
attitude  about  everything,"  declared 
Louis,  impatiently.  "  Knowing  you  as  I 
do,  I  don't  want  to  say  it  is  a  pose." 

There  was  a  strained  smile  playing 
about  Sebastian's  lips,  as  he  met  the 
other's  gaze,  that  made  the  physician  in 
Louis  uneasy.  "Could  it  be  the  mind?" 
he  thought.  "  For  overwork,  overstrain, 
plays  the  very  mischief  with  fellows." 
But  no:  the  expression  of  Sebastian's 
face,  the  strength  of  will  displayed  there, 
put  to  rest  his  brother's  momentary 
misgivings.  Neither  could  his  attitude, 
he  thought  —  for  instance,  in  regard  to 
Margie,  —  have  any  relation  with  that 
absence  from  church  which  Rosanna  had 
deplored,  nor  yet  that  at  which  Mrs. 
Alfred  had  hinted. 
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"Margie,"  Louis  went  on,  calming  down 
from  his  late  tone  of  irritation,  "is  not 
one  to  take  up  an  inclination  lightly. 
And  if  it  be  the  case  that  she  favors 
Dever — which  seems  probable,  since  the 
Doctor  has  spoken  to  me,  — it  would  be 
the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world  to  thwart 
her  inclinations." 

"I  hope,"  said  Sebastian,  rising,  and 
speaking  in  that  same  deadly  quiet  tone 
that  sounded  as  if  it  came  from  a  dis- 
tance,— "  I  hope  you  and  Dr.  Dever  are 
mistaken,  and  that  Margie's  affections 
are  not  engaged. "• 

"  Let  me  tell  you,"  said  Louis,  growing 
hot  again,  "that  they  can  never  be  better 
bestowed." 

But  Sebastian  waved  that  aside. 

"It  would  be  infinitely  better,"  he  said, 
"if  her  thoughts  turned  toward  the 
convent." 

"Why,"  cried  Louis,  "your  reasoning 
is  enough  to  set  any  one  crazy!  Just 
because  she  is  your  petted  sister  you  want 
to  shut  her  up  in  a  convent!" 

"It  is  because,"  said  Sebastian,  sud- 
denly resolving  to  trust  Louis  so  far,  "her 
marriage  would  entail  something  very 
painful,  that  will  have  to  be  done." 

Louis  stared  .at  him,  with  once  more  a 
dawning  fear  as  to  his  sanity. 

"And  what  about  your  own  marriage?" 
he  said  almost  involuntarily;  for  his 
powers  of  observation  had  not  been  idle 
during  the  intermissions  at  the  concert, 
when  Sebastian  and  Dorothy  Kent  had 
been  in  conversation. 

Sebastian's  face  flushed,  and  then  slowly 
whitened  again. 

"My  marriage,"  he  said  with  delibera- 
tion, "so  far  as  I  can  see  now,  will  never 
take  place." 

"Isn't  that  an  absurdity?"  Louis 
exclaimed. 

But  he  was  already  beginning  to  feel 
decidedly  uncomfortable  for  having  thus 
unwarrantably  intruded  upon  his  brother's 
private  affairs.  And  he  was  convinced, 
moreover,  that  there  was  something — 
some  mystery  —  to  explain  all  these  in- 


congruities in  the  conduct  of  Sebastian, 
who  had  hitherto  been  congruous,  con- 
sistent, and  above  all  reasonable,  in  his 
thoughts  and  mode  of  action. 

Sebastian,  however,  would  not  say  any 
more;  but,  taking  up  his  hat,  prepared 
for  departure.  At  the  door  Louis  remarked : 

"My  dear  fellow,  if  I  have  been  at 
all  hasty  in  any  of  my  expressions,  I 
apologize." 

Sebastian,  looking  at  him  with  a  smile, 
held  out  his  hand. 

"I  know  —  I  understand,"  he  said; 
"and  you  and  I  certainly  have  Margie's 
best  interests  at  heart." 

When  he  found  himself  in  the  street, 
he  hurried  along,  walking  very  rapidly, 
as  though  that  phantom  thought  which 
was  his  daily  and  hourly  companion  were 
pursuing  him.  His  footsteps  sounded 
unnaturally  loud,  he  fancied,  in  the  de- 
serted streets;  and  he  started  nervously 
when  a  private  watchman,  lantern  in 
hand,  emerged  suddenly  from  one  of  the 
brown  stone  areas.  "  I  am  getting  to  have 
all  the  marks  of  a  guilty  conscience," 
Sebastian  murmured  to  himself.  "  Before 
all  is  done  I  shall  pass  for  a  criminal."  He 
continued  his  rapid  pace,  still  feeling  that 
the  engrossing  thought,  which  had  become 
almost  tangible  and  material,  was  keeping 
pace  with  him  amongst  the  solemn 
shadows  of  the  brown  stone  houses  falling 
across  the  pavements. 

At  his  own  door  he  stood  a  moment 
and  looked  out  upon  the  Park;  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  a  whole  generation 
in  the  life  of  man  must  have  elapsed  since 
that  afternoon  when  he  had  driven  home 
from  the  office  with  his  father,  and  had 
stood  smiling  at  the  thoughts  which  a 
conversation  between  him  and  his  late 
parent  had  evoked. 

( To  be  continued.  ) 


God  help  those  who  can  shuffle  off  the 
blame  of  their  selfishness  on  the  backs  of 
those  who  have  loved  too  much. 

— John  Ayscough. 
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God  Understands. 


lY    GABRIEL    FORDYCE. 


TIQITH  throbbing  heart  I've  toiled  beneath  the 
sun, 

I  have  not  shunned  the  burden  and  the  heat; 
Along  life's  roughest  pathways   have  I  trod, 

Weary  of  heart,  with  bruised,  bleeding  feet. 
Evening  has  come,  and  lo!    I  turn  me  home, 

Bearing   no    golden    sheaves    from    conquered 
lands. 
The  world  may  call   me  failure  if  it  will; 

What  care  I  for  the  world!    God  understands. 

God  understands  the  heart  I  gave  to  Him 

In  the  fair  and  budding  springtime  of  my  life: 
How  I  have  bowed  submissive  to  His  will 

In  days  of  deepest  calm  and  sharpest  strife. 
He  has  seen  fit  to  break  me  as  a  reed, 

To  sear  my  hopes,  and  shatter  all  my  plans; 
Let  the  world  scoff  and  scorn  me  as  it  will: 

It  is  enough  to  know  God  understands. 


A  Singular  Life. 

BY    FLORA    L.    STANFIELD. 

A  BOUT  fifty  years  ago,  v^hen  the  whole 
^^-^  land  was  convulsed  by  civil  war, 
Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  re- 
ceived a  strange  little  note,  that  seemed, 
in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil,  like  the  chirp 
of  a  feeble  bird  in  the  mouth  of  a  booming 
cannon.  Four  short  poems  were  inclosed, 
and  Mr.  Higginson  was  asked  if  he  thought 
them  "alive" — if  they  "breathed."  No 
name  was  signed,  but  the  letter  was  folded 
about  a  modest  visiting  card,  on  which, 
in  pencil,  was  scribbled  the  name  "  Emily 
Dickinson."  The  verses  were  unique,  re- 
gardless of  rhyme,  careless  of  rhythm, 
but  containing  evidence  of  something  akin 
to  genius. 

The  recipient  replied  cautiously  but 
kindly,  volunteering  many  criticisms,  ask- 
ing many  questions,  and  proffering  further 
advice  if  it  wag  desired.  Unfortunately, 
his   letters  have   been   lost;     but   we   can 


guess  the  import  of  the  first  one  from 
lier  reply, — surely  the  most  elfin,  evasive 
missive  ever  dispatched  by  staid  New 
England  woman. 

She  sends  him  more  verses,  thanking 
him  for  his  "surgery";  then  goes  on  to 
say:  "You  asked  how  old  I  was.  I  made 
no  verse,  but  one  or  two,  until  this  winter, 
sir."  Then  she  hints  at  a  "terror,"  which 
we  now  guess  to  be  her  fear  that  her  mind 
was  not  working  normally;  and  says: 
"You  inquire  my  books.  For  poets  I 
have  Keats  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning. 
For  prose,  Mr.  Ruskin,  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
and  the  'Revelations.'  I  went  to  school; 
but,  in  your  manner  of  the  phrase,  I  had 
no  education.  When  a  little  girl  I  had  a 
friend  who  taught  me  Immortality;  but, 
venturing  too  near  himself,  he  never 
returned.  You  ask  of  my  companions. 
Hills,  sir,  and  the  stmdown,  and  a  dog 
large  as  myself  that  my  father  bought  me. 
I  have  a  brother  and  sister.  My  mother 
does  not  care  for  thought;  and  father, 
too  busy  with  his  briefs  to  notice  what 
we  do.  He  buys  me  many  books,  but 
begs  me  not  to  read  them,  because  he 
fears  they  joggle  the  mind." 

After  the  receipt  of  such  extraordinary 
letters,  Mr.  Higginson  begged  for  a  photo- 
graph of  his  unknown  friend.  But  she  had 
what  she  called  no  "mould"  to  send. 
Instead  she  wrote:  "I  have  no  portrait 
now;  but  am  small  like  the  wren,  and  my 
hair  is  like  the  chestnut  burr,  and  my 
eyes  like  the  sherry  in  the  glass  that  the 
guest  leaves." 

When,  after  years,  she  and  Col.  Hig- 
ginson met  face  to  face,  he  found  her 
quaint  description  a  fitting  one.  This 
interview  took  place  in  1870.  He  was 
ushered  into  her  father's  beautiftil  old 
mansion  in  Amherst,  and  awaited  her 
coming  with  some  trepidation.  It  was 
heralded  by  the  patter  of  soft  footfalls, 
like  those  of  a  child.  She  went  toward 
him  hesitatingly,  and  put  two  lilies  into 
his  hand.  "These,"  she  said,  "are  my 
introduction";  and  begged  him  to  re- 
member that  she  was  frightened  when  she 
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met  people.  She  was  a  wee  woman,  he 
tells  us,  without  a  single  good  feature, 
but  attractive  nevertheless;  and  her  dress 
made  him  think  of  a  nun's  habit.  At  first 
she  was  taciturn,  but  soon  began  to  talk 
so  fast  that  he  could  only  be  a  listener. 
Once  he  asked  her  if  she  never  felt  any 
want  of  employment,  not  going  off  the 
grounds  and  rarely  seeing  a  visitor;  to 
which  she  replied:  "I  never  thought  of 
conceiving  that  I  could  ever  have  the 
slightest  approach  to  such  a  want  in  all 
future  time."  Then  she  added,  "  Perhaps 
I  did  not  make  that  strong  enough." 

He  saw  her  only  once  again,  but  main- 
tained with  her  a  regular  correspondence 
for  many  years  and  was  her  faithful  friend 
and  adviser  to  the  end.  She  took  pride 
in  calling  herself  his  scholar;  and  to  her 
he  was  more  than  "master":  he  was 
the  friend  who  saved  her  life  without 
inquiring  why. 

But  it  is  time  for  us,  too,  in  fancy  to 
enter  the  dignified  abode  which  sheltered 
this  gifted  woman,  and  get  some  glimpses 
of  a  singular  life,  the  outcome  of  heredity 
and  a  revolt  against  the  stern  theology 
of  the  Puritans.  The  Dickinson  home, 
with  its  lofty  elms  and  spacious  apart- 
ments, was,  and  is,  a  typical  specimen  of 
the  best  architecture  of  a  former  period. 
Both  fence  and  hedge  separated  it  from 
the  highway;  and  connected  with  it  was 
the  old-fashioned  garden  w^here  little  Emily 
wandered.  There  was  nothing  noticeably 
strange  in  the  child  during  her  early  years. 
She  is  said  by  her -friends  to  have  been 
a  merry  girl,  leader  in  the  innocent  gayety 
of  a  college  town  before  up-to-date  social 
usages  changed  it.  The  father,  a  man  of 
much  ability,  was  an  unbending  and 
rigorous  specimen  of  the  Calvinists'  faith, 
though  a  fond  parent  in  his  way;  and 
when  he  died  it  seemed  to  Emily  as  if  the 
whole  universe  was  suddenly  snuffed  out. 
He,  she  says,  "read  on  Sunday  lonely  and 
rigorous  books";  -and  she  stood  so  much 
in  awe  of  him  that,  although  she  was 
fifteen  before  she  learned  to  tell  the  time 
by  the  clock,   she  did  not  let  him  know 


it,  because  he  had  tried  to  explain  the 
matter  to  her  when  she  was  very  small 
and  she  had  not  understood,  and  was 
afterward  afraid  to  ask  any  one  else,  lest 
he  shpuld  be  told  of  it. 

The  mother  seems  to  have  been  just  a 
loving,  domestic  woman,  as  befitted  the 
wife  of  such  a  husband.  "  Noah  would 
have  liked  mother,"  wrote  Emily.  The 
brother  and  sister  were  not  noticeably 
different  from  any  pleasant,  w^ll-bred 
young  people;  and  it  is  a  mystery  how 
the  peculiarities  of  their  playmate  could 
have  developed  in  that  calm,  conventional 
atmosphere.  These  things  are  past  our 
finding  out. 

While  yet  a  schoolgirl  she  lost  a  valued 
friend,  a  tutor  at  Amherst  College,  and 
in  one  of  her  letters  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  warm  religious  nature  that  had  such 
hard  work  to  find  expression  amid  her 
surroundings.  "The  friend  I  love  and 
trust  in,"  she  says,  "has  now  much  to 
forgive.  I  wish  I  were  somebody  else, — 
I  would  pray  the  prayer  of  the  Pharisee; 
but  I  am  a  poor  little  Publican.  Son  of 
David,  look  down  on  me!" 

In  her  early  twenties  we  begin  to  find, 
in  a  letter  to  her  brother,  indications  of 
the  impulses  which  afterward  made  her 
a  recluse.  In  it  she  tells  of  hiding  in 
the  woods  during  a  local  celebration,  for 
fear  some  one  should  see  her.  After  this 
period  her  disinclination  for  the  society, 
even  of  her  friends,  developed  rapidly, 
growing  with  what  it  fed  upon. 

Her  love  of  nature  was  a  passion,  and 
she  seems  to  have  been  perilously  near 
imbibing  the  principles  of  the  pantheism 
which  would  naturally  attract  .so  lonely 
a  being.  From  this,  however,  she  was 
mercifully  saved.  Though  an  expert  in 
the  science  of  wood-lore,  and  most  at 
home  in  the  silence  of  the  forest,  she 
gathered  out  of  the  austere  teaching  of 
the  time,  not  pantheism,  but  material 
with  which  to  weave  a  beautiful  garment 
of  faith.  Her  whole  being  seemed  to 
reach  out  for  something  she  did  not  find, 
but    which,    we    humbly    trust,    she    now 
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pocsesses.  Frcm  the  attributes  of  the 
Calvinistic  Jehovah  she  steadily  recoiled. 
The  Being  called  "Father"  by  that 
straitlaced  household  was  to  her  just  an 
"eclipse."  Somewhere  she  says:  "It  seems 
as  if  the  love  of  God  might  be  taught  so 
not  to  seem  like  bears." 

When  she  was  about  thirty  years  old, 
the  fugitive  thoughts  in  her  mind  began 
to  take  pontic  form.  It  was  at  this  time, 
too,  that  her  disinclination  for  the  com- 
panionship of  her  friends  became  more 
noticeable.  Her  presence  among  them, 
however,  on  the  rare  occasions  she  vouch- 
safed it,  was  a  source  of  merriment  and 
cheer.  "  yShe  was  ecstatic  as  a  bird,"  one 
friend  says  of  her. 

vShe  steadily  refused  to  publish  her 
verses,  though  importuned  by  many  pub- 
lishers. Their  writing  had  no  method.  They 
were  scribbled  on  the  margin  of  news- 
papers, backs  of  envelopes,  or  stray  pieces 
of  waste  paper, — most  often  forming  a 
part  of  letters  to  her  friends.  Many 
changes  were  made  in  them  from  time  to 
time,  but  never  one  that  was  intended  to 
correct  the  rhythm  or  the  rhyme.  The 
thought  was  everything,  and  she  wished 
it  made  clear. 

The  time  came,  many  years  before  her 
death,  when  she  absolutely  ceased  to  leave 
her  home.  The  austere  hemlock  hedge 
bounded  her  world.  The  house,  the 
garden,  were  all  she  wished  to  see  of  the 
globe  she  trod  with  her  childlike,  pattering 
feet.  The  notes  written  to  her  friends — 
and  they  were  many — were  the  sole  tie 
between  her  and  her  former  associates. 
But  we  can  not  imagine  that  one  blessed 
with  so  rich  a  nature  could  ever  have 
been  lonely.  She  bravely  lived  the  shy, 
secluded  life,  and  no  other  could  have 
satisfied  her.  An  oft-quoted  sage  says, 
"Now  and  then  a  man  exquisitely  made 
can  live  a'one."  "Why  should  I  feel 
lonely?"  said  another.  "Is  not  our  planet 
in  the  Milky  Way?" 

To  children  she  never  denied  herself, 
and  many  were  the  baskets  of  dainties 
lowered    from    her    chamber    window    to 


where  the  little  ones  confidently  waited. 
Music  she  loved;  and  one  friend  used 
frequently  to  play  to  her,  as  she  hid 
outside  the  quaint  parlor  door,  sometimes 
behind  it,  her  white  dress  faintly  visible 
in  the  dim  old  hall.  The  payment  for 
this  gift  of  harmony  was  usually  a  rose, 
sent  by  another  hand.  So  intense  was 
her  shyness  that  in  time  she  became 
unwilling  for  strange  eyes  to  see  her 
handwriting,  and  used  every  device  to 
avoid  directing  letters, — sometimes  asking 
one  of  her  family  to  do  it  for  her,  or 
maybe  cutting  printed  words  from  a 
newspaper  and  pasting  them  upon  the 
envelopes. 

At  last  her  uneventful  life  drew  to 
its  close;  and,  after  two  years  of  semi- 
invalidism,  she  took  her  pen  and  wrote, 
"  Little  cousins.  —  Called  back.  Emily," 
and  fell  asleep.  On  the  eighteenth  of  May, 
1886,  she  was  carried  from  the  home  she 
had  not  left  for  years,  and  her  friend  and 
"master"  spoke  some  words  that  voiced 
her  own  profound  belief  in  Immortality. 
"She  had  lived  in  voluntary  retirement 
from  outside  eyes,"  writes  one  who  loved 
her;  "and  now,  in  the  sweet  May  sun- 
shine, tender  hands  bore  her  through 
meadows  starry  with  daisies,  into  a  silence 
and  seclusion  but  little  deeper." 

Several  years  after  her  death  her  poems 
were  collected  and  published,  and  such 
a  storm  of  criticism  as  ensued  is  perhaps 
unparalleled  in  the  literary  history  of 
America.  Her  verses  were  called  crude, 
they  were  even  termed  "doggerel";  but 
soon  those  who  ridiculed  reconsidered 
their  words,  and  her  quaint  fancies  have 
now  the  permanent  rank  at  first  denied 
them.  Only  one  poem  can  have  place 
here;  but  if  this  attracts,  the  rest  are 
easily  accessible.  Her  letters,  her  only 
prose,  are  so  unique,  however,  that  a 
number  of  extracts  from  them'  are 
appended.  Her  keenness  of  vision,  her 
facility  for  probing  the  motives  of  the 
human  heart,  have  been  compared  to 
the  action  of  the  X  ray.  Here  are  the 
extracts: 
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At  least  to  pray  is  left,  is  left, 

0  Jesus!   in  the  air 

I  know  not  which  Thy  chamber  is, — 
I'm  knocking  everywhere. 

Thou  stirrest  earthquakes  in  the  south, 

And  maelstrom  in  the  sea; 
Say,  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth, 

Hast  Thou  no  arm  for  me? 

Death  is  a  dialogue  between 

The  spirit  and  the  dust. 
'Dissolve,"  says  Death.    The  Spirit,  "Sir, 

1  have  another  trust." 

Death  doubts  it,  argues  from  the  ground: 

The  Spirit  turns  away, 
Just  laying  off,  for  evidence, 

An  overcoat  of  clay. 


I  am  bringing  you  a  little  granite  book, 
for  you  to  lean  upon. 

'Tis  not  what  well  conferred  it,  the 
dying  soldier  asks:    it  is  only  the  water. 

We  must  be  careful  what  we  say.  No 
bird  resumes  its  ^gg. 

A  word  is  dead  when  it  is  said,  some 
say.    I  say  it  just  begins  to  live  that  day. 

How  many  barefoot  shiver!  I  trust 
their  Father  knows,  who  saw  not  fit  to 
give  them  shoes. 

If  you  are  well,  let  Annie  draw  me  a 
little  picture  of  an  erect  flower;  if  you 
are  ill,  she  can  hang  the  flower  a  little 
on  one  side. 

One  who  only  said,  "  I  am  sorry,"  helped 
me  the  most  when  father  ceased, — it  was 
too  soon  for  language. 

I  call  them  saints*  flowers,  because  they 
do  not  romp  as  other  flowers  do,  but  stand 
so  still  and  white.  [Said  of  the  window 
frost.] 

It  is  a  suffering  to  have  a  sea — no  care 
how  blue — between  your  soul  and  you. 

It  is  easier  to  look  behind  at  a  pain  than 
to  see  it  coming. 

We  pray  for  you  every  night.  A  homely 
shrine  our  knee,  but  Madonna  looks  at 
the  heart  first. 

The  world  is  just  a  little  place, — just 
the  red  in  the  sky  before  the  sun  rises; 
so  let  us  keep  fast  hold  of  hands,  that 
when  the  birds  begin,  none  of  us  be  missing. 

What   would   become   of   us,   dear,   but 


for  love  to  reprieve  [retrieve]  our  blunders? 

The  thought  to  look  down  some  day, 
and  see  the  crooked  steps  we  came,  from 
a  safer  place,  must  be  a  precious  thing. 

Tell  her  I  think  to  instruct  flowers  will 
be  her  labor  in  heaven. 

Interview  is  acres,  while  the  broadest 
letter  feels  a  bandaged  place. 

Death  goes  far  around  to  those  that 
want  to  see  him.. 

I  hope  heaven  is  warm,  there  are  so 
many  barefoot  ones.  I  hope  it  is  near — 
the  little  tourist  was  so  small. 

A  soft  "Where  is  she?"  is  all  that  is 
left  of  our  loved  mother. 

How  strange  that  Nature  does  not 
knock,  and  yet  does  not  intrude! 

Gethsemane  and  Cana  are  yet  a  trav- 
elled route. 


After  Seven  Long  Years. 


BY    BRIAN    O'HIGGINS. 


TT  was  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning 
^  of  a  beautiful  day  in  early  autumn 
when  Mrs.  Tom  Dwyer  and  Mrs.  Martin 
Dwyer  met  at  the  wooden  gate  leading 
out  upon  the  highroad;  and,  after  a  glance 
back  to  see  that  all  was  well  about  their 
respective  homes,  turned  to  the  right  and 
wended  their  vay  along  the  white,  shady 
road  toward  the  old  church  of  Kilfane, 
in  which  they  had  been  baptized  and 
Confirmed,  had  received  their  First  Com- 
munion, and  had  offered  up  the  petitions 
of  their  hearts  to  God  for  over  thirty 
years.  They  had  been  reared  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  each  other,  had  been 
bosom  friends  always,  had  been  married 
on  the  same  day  to  two  brothers — Tom 
and  Martin  Dwyer, — and  had  been  very, 
very  happy  until  seven  years  ago,  when 
something  had  happened  to  sadden  their 
hearts  and  cause  them  many  an  hour  of 
troubled  thought  and  many  a  restless 
night. 

It    was    when    the    Dwyers'    old    uncle, 
James    Dwyer   of   Cloone,    died,    and    be- 
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queathed  to  Martin  a  few  acres  of  land, 
and  completely  ignored  the  younger 
brother,  because  he  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  relative  whom  the  old 
man  disliked.  On  the  evening  of  their 
uncle's  funeral  the  breach  showed  itself 
between  the  brothers,  and  had  been 
widening  ever  since.  Tom,  'to  drown  his 
disappointment,  and  on  the  advice  of  one 
or  two  of  those  "sympathizers"  who  are 
alw  ys  to  the  fore  on  such  occasions,  had 
partaken  rather  freely  of  the  whiskey 
which  was  dispensed  at  the  funeral;  and 
on  his  return  from  the  churchyard  had 
accused  his  brother  of  having  brought 
undue  influence  to  bear  upon  the  old  man. 

The  Dwyers  were  all  hot-tempered, 
and  stubborn  into  the  bargain;  and 
Martin  was  no  exception.  The  charge 
made  by  Tom  was  unjust,  but  that  did 
not  matter  in  the  making  of  the  breach. 
All  such  things  are  forgotten  when  the 
head    is   stubborn    and    the   heart   is   hot. 

The  seed  sown  by  the  angry  words  of 
that  evening  sent  down  its  roots  deeply 
into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  both  men; 
and  the  two  who,  until  then,  had  always 
been  almost  inseparable,  had  ever  since 
been  as  widely  sundered  as  if  a  continent, 
instead  of  a  narrow  "boreen"  and  two 
rows  of  trees,  lay  between  their  homes. 
They  met  on  the  boreen  a  dozen  times  a 
day;  they  walked  to  church  on  Sundays 
in  each  other's  company  and  that  of 
their  neighbors;  they  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  at  fair  and  market  and 
meeting;  but  to  each  other  they  never 
addressed  a  word.  A  miserable  patch  of 
land  had  dried  up  the  love  of  their 
boyhood. 

Mrs.  Tom  and  Mrs.  Martin  felt  it  keenly. 
It  was  so  unlike  the  old  relationship;  so 
different  from  the  happy  intercourse  that 
had  existed  between  them  in  the  early 
days  of  their  wedded  life.  They  could 
only  pray  to  the  Mother  of  God,  the  Queen 
of  the  little  Home  of  Nazareth,  to  lift  the 
cloud  that  lay  above  the  happiness  of 
their  homes. 

An    hour    later,    that    bright    autumn 


morning,  Tom  Dwyer  and  Martin  were* 
at  work  in  the  fields,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  boreen.  Only  the  two  rows  of  ash 
and  poplar  trees  and  the  narrow  lane  lay 
between  them,  and  yet  how  widely  and 
completely  were  they  sundered!  The 
sunshine  was  all  about  them;  the  sky 
was  fair  and  blue  above  their  heads;  the 
birds  sang  of  love  and  peace  and  happi- 
ness in  the  hedgerows  and  in  the  grove; 
but  the  glorious  combination  of  sights 
and  sounds  brought  no  message  of  good- 
will to  the  hot  hearts  of  the  brothers. 

Tom  began  to  whistle;  but  he  suddenly 
remembered  that  the  tune  which  came, 
to  his  lips  was  a  favorite  one  with  Martin 
in  the  old  days,  and  he  cut  it  short.  Some 
time  later  Martin  started  to  lilt  a  song; 
but  the  thought  came  to  him  that  Tom 
used  to  sing  that  very  same  song  as  he 
followed  the  plough  long  ago;  so  it  was 
given  up,  and  the  two  men  worked  away 
in  silence. 

They  both  stopped  to  listen,  and  both 
smiled,  as  Martin's  two  little  sons,  Willie 
and  Jimmy,  and  Tom's  two  golden-haired 
daughters,  Annie  and  Mary,  came  racing 
down  the  boreen  to  the  "  swing-swang " — 
a  strong  rope  with  a  square  piece  of  board 
for  a  seat — which  was  suspended  from  the 
overhanging  arm  of  an  ash  tree,  a  few 
perches  from  where  the  men  were  working. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  fuss  and  noise 
and  confusion  when  the  loved  spot  was 
reached;  but  after  a  time  the  flurry  sub- 
sided, and  a  golden  head  could  be  seen 
floating  high  up  amid  the  leaves  of  the 
poplars;  while  the  owner  of  the  head, 
little  Annie,  answered  back  a  corncrake  in 
the  field  by  the  river,  with  its  own  cry, 
or  something  like  it,  as  she  swayed  to  and 
fro.  Then  came  Mary's  turn,  then  Jimmy's, 
then  Willie's,  then  Annie's  again;  and  the 
fun  went  on  unabated;  while  the  laughter 
of  tie  little  ones  rang  out  over  the  dewy 
meadows,  and  was  echoed  back  from  the 
dark  pine  grove. 

"  Crake-crake !    crake-crake ! " 

Tom  and  Martin  were  standing  still, 
listening  to  the  call,  which  went  from  the 
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swing-swang  to  the  grove  and  was  sent 
back  again,  when  suddenly  a  piercing 
scream,  followed  by  a  low  cry,  startled 
them  out  of  the  reverie  into  which 
they  had  lapsed.  They  both  started 
running  toward  the  swing-swang,  and 
burst  through  the  hedge  into  the  boreen 
at  the  same  moment,  with  the  selfsame 
question  beating  upon  the  brain  of  each: 

"  Is  it  one  of  mine?" 

"  Is  it  one  of  mine?" 

It  was  little  six-year-old  Annie.  She 
had  ost  her  grip  on  the  rope,  and  had 
fallen,  face  downward,  on  the  grassy  edge 
of  the  boreen,  where  she  lay  without 
a  stir;  while  grouped  about  her  were 
the  other  children,  pale,  terrified,  and  in 
tears. 

"My  God,  she's  dead!"  cried  Tom 
Dwyer,  in  a  wild  voice,  as  he  stooped  to 
lift  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  and  we'll  carry 
her  in  between  us,  Tom,"  said  Martin; 
"she'll  be  easier  that  way." 

"Oh,  do  you  think  she's  dead,  Martin?" 
asked  the  other,  with  fear  and  sorrow  in 
his  voice.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had 
exchanged  a  word. 

"vSlie'll  come  to,  with  God's  help,"  said 
Martin,  as  he  turned  the  poor  child  over 
on  her  back  and  slid  his  hands  gently 
between  her  and  the  ground.  Tom  gripped 
his  brother's  fingers,  and  together  they 
lifted  her  slowly,  and  started  for  the 
house;  the  children  following,  still  weep- 
ing, and  filled  with  sorrow  at  the  thought 
that  Annie  was  dead. 

At  Tom's  door  they  had  to  pause  for  a 
few  moments,  to  decide  how  they  could 
enter  without  hurting  her.  And  while 
they  stood  there  the  little  form  stirred  in 
their  hands;  a  sigh  escaped  the  lips  that 
had  gone  pale;  the  blue  eyes  opened  wide 
and  glanced  wonderingly,  first  at  Tom 
and  then  at  Martin.  The  former  was 
beside  himself  with  joy  as  he  stooped  to 
kiss  the  white  foVehead,  on  which  there 
was  a  tiny  bruise.  Annie  smiled  as  he 
did  so,  and  then  she  saw  her  position  and 
that  of  her  uncle  and  her  father. 


"O  daddy,"  she  exclaimed,  with  tears 
in  the  blue  eyes,  "I'm  glad  I  fell!  It  was 
the  Holy  Mother  of  God  that  made  me 
fall." 

"What  makes  you  think  that,  Annie?" 
asked  Tom,  with  a  sob  in  his  throat.  He 
thought  her  mind  was  wandering. 

"Because  mammy  told  me  to  pray  to 
the  Blessed  Mother  of  God  to  make  you 
and  Uncle  Martin  shake  hands  and  be 
friends  again." 

The  .brothers  looked  at  each  other.  Then 
their  eyes  fell. 

"  Won't  you  be  friends  now,  always, 
daddy?    Won't  you.    Uncle  Martin?" 

Their  eyes  met  again,  and  this  time 
their  fingers  tightened. 

"We  will,  Annie."  The  answer  came 
from  each  side  of  her.  And  in  the 
hearts  that  had  so  long  been  barren  of 
brotherly  love  there  was  breathed  a 
fervent  "Amen!" 

When  Mrs.  Tom  and  Mrs.  Martin  re- 
turned they  found  their  husbands  sitting 
by  Annie's  bedside,  telling  her  and  the 
other  children  tales  of  swing-swangs  that 
had  been  in  that  same  boreen  over  thirty 
years  before.  And  when  it  was  found  that 
Annie  had  got  only  a  slight  shock  and  a 
tiny  bruise  on  her  forehead,  the  two 
women  gave  thanks,  that  could  not  be 
expressed  in  words,  to  the  Mother  of 
God,  who  had  lifted  their  cloud  of  sorrow 
after  seven  long  years. 


In  the  old  cities  of  Italy,  where  eccle- 
siastical traditions  carry  the  traveller  back 
to  almost  primitive  days,  it  is  very  striking 
to  see  the  large  buildings  erected  as 
baptisteries,  with  a  great  marble  font  as 
large  as  an  ordinary  bath  standing  in  their 
midst,  reminding  us  of  the  days  when 
pagan  converts  were  brought  in  from  the 
villages  to  be  baptized  on  great  festivals. 
The  word  "pagan,"  —  a  villager,  in  its 
original  meaning — points  to  the  gradual 
l)rogress  of  Christianity  in  out-of-the-way 
regions. — Rev.  William  Hardman. 
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The  Vendean's  Revenge. 


BY    B.    D.    P. 

/^N  the  deserted  battlefield,  her  bronze 
^^  muzzle  shining  in  the  bright  May 
sun,  stood  "Marie-Jeanne,"  the  pride  of 
the  Vendean  army.  For  many  hours  she 
had  stoutly  kept  the  foe  at  bay;  but 
now  at  last  she  was  silent,  and  only  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  could  be  heard 
mingling  with  the  dull  murmur  of  some 
distant  stream. 

It  had  been  a  bad  day  for  the  Royalist 
troops;  for  the  attack  on  Fontenoy  had 
failed,  and  the  chouans,  after  fighting 
desperately,  had  been  driven  back  in 
disorder,  —  the  Republicans  following  in 
hot  pursuit.  Pursuer  and  pursued,  how- 
ever, had  scarcely  disappeared  from  view 
when  some  eighty  Vendean  peasants 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  They  had  been 
told  off  earlier  in  the  day  to  defend  an 
important  position  near  Fontenoy,  but 
were  forgotten  by  their  comrades  in  the 
confusion  of  their  hasty  retreat. 

With  an  exclamation  of  dismay,  they 
approached  the  deserted  gun.  Could  it  be 
their  "Marie-Jeanne,"  the  pride  of  better 
days,  that  now  stood  smoke-begrimed 
and  abandoned,  about  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy?  The  blow  was  so 
unexpected,  and  implied  so  crushing  a 
defeat,  that  for  some  moments  the  men 
remained  silent,  their  faded  blue  blouses 
and  long,  unkempt  hair  blowing  in  the 
wind,  while  their  slow-moving  peasant 
minds  took  in  the  situation.  Then  one, 
who  seemed  their  leader,  broke  the  gloomy 
silence. 

"Comrades,"  he  said  suddenly,  as  his 
clear  blue  eyes  ran  over  the  weather- 
beaten  faces  before  him,  "shall  we,  too, 
fly  like  cowards  before  the  enemy,  or 
shall  we  defend  our  gun  with  our  lives, 
if  need  be,  until  our  friends  come  back 
again?" 

"Yes,  yes,  Bibard!  We  will  fight  and 
die  for  our  '  Marie- Jeanne  ' ! "  shouted  the 


peasants  in  chorus,  as  they  gripped  their 
weapons  tighter,  and,  with  set  faces, 
prepared  to  resist  the  now  returning 
enemy. 

They  were  but  a  handful  of  men  against 
an  army.  It  was  a  forlorn  hope  from  the 
beginning;  but  they  fought  and  died  like 
heroes  on  the  broad  plains  of  Fontenoy, 
their  bodies  forming  a  bloody  rampart 
round  the  cannon  they  loved  so  well. 
At  the  end  of  that  fatal  day  only  one, 
the  brave  leader  Bibard,  was  found  by 
the  Republicans  to  be  still  alive,  and  was 
carried  away  by  them  a  prisoner. 

At  the  east  end  of  Fontenoy  rose  an 
ancient  fortress,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  was 
in  one  of  its  upper  rooms  that  the  wounded 
Vendean  was  kept  a  prisoner;  and,  what 
with  the  fever  of  his  wounds  and  the 
brutal  treatment  he  received,  he  must 
have  died  but  for  his  strong  will  and 
vigorous  constitution.  Bibard  was,  indeed, 
in  a  sorry  plight;  for  the  Republican 
soldier  who  filled  the  post  of  jailer  was  a 
man  of  a  most  cruel  disposition,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  of  venting  his  hatred  of 
the  Royalist  cause  upon  his  prisoner.  For 
days  he  would  leave  his  unhappy  victim 
without  food  or  water;  and  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  he  visited  the  cell  he 
showered  upon  him  every  form  of  abuse 
and  insult;  the  dignified  silence  that  met 
his  invectives  only  goading  him  on  to 
further  outrages. 

Three  weeks  had  gone  by,  when  one 
morning  the  Vendean  awoke  unusually 
depressed.  The  cell  in  which  he  lay  was 
dark  and  gloomy,  save  where  a  faint  ray 
of  light  streamed  in  through  a  narrow 
window.  He  was  growing  weaker  day  by 
day;  and  hope,  which  had  buoyed  him 
up  so  long,  was  beginning  to  fail  at  last. 
With  a  sigh  he  turned  over  on  his  rough 
couch,  and  stretched  out  a  trembling  hand 
toward  the  pitcher  beside  him.  With  some 
difficulty  he  brought  it  to  his  lips,  and 
was  about  to  taste  its  cooling  contents, 
when  he  dropped  the  earthenware  vessel 
with  a  crash.    A  sound  had  reached  the 
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prisoner's  ears,  —  the  sound  so  long  ex- 
pected, so  ardently  desired — the  crack  of 
distant  musketry.  Bibard's  every  pulse 
leaped  within  him  as  he  lay  back  on  his 
bed.  His  friends  were  approaching;  they 
would  soon  recapture  the  town,  and  he 
would  be  set  free. 

At  that  moment  his  jailer,  doubtless 
attracted  by  the  sound  of  firing,  entered 
the  room,  bayonet  in  hand.  His  coarse 
features  expressed  some  misgivings  as, 
with  a  muttered  oath,  he  crossed  to  the 
narrow  window  and  looked  anxiously 
out  over  the  plain.  What  he  saw  must 
have  alarmed  him  greatly;  for  he  turned 
on  his  prisoner  with  a  scowl. 

"Say  your  prayers!"  he  cried  roughly. 
"At  the  first  sight  of  the  rebels'  ap- 
proach I  will  run  you  through  as  I  would 
a  dog,  though  I  should  hang  for  it 
afterward." 

Bibard  made  no  reply,  though  his  steady 
eyes  gazed  unflinchingly  at  his  tormentor. 
Yet  it  "was  hard  to  die  with  that  well- 
known  cry  sounding  almost  beneath  the 
walls  —  "For  God  and  the  King!"  How 
often  had  he  heard  it  amid  the  din  of 
battle,  yet  seldom  with  such  intense  feel- 
ings as  now,  when  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy! 

His  jailer,  too,  heard  the  sounds  of 
victory;  and,  filled  with  foreboding,  laid 
his  gun  against  the  wall,  and  pulled  him- 
self up  onto  the  window-sill  that  he  might 
gain  a  better  view  of  the  fight  raging 
below.  From  his  dark  corner  Bibard 
watched  his  movements  closely.  It  had 
suddenly  flashed  upon  him  that,  could  he 
but  gain  possession  of  the  gun  standing 
so  temptingly  near,  he  might  keep  his 
enemy  at  bay  until  the  Vendeans  had 
discovered  his  cell. 

Slowly,  painfully,  yet  noiselessly,  he 
left  his  straw  pallet  and  began  to  drag 
himself  over  the  stone  floor  of  his  cell. 
His  temples  throbbed  and  a  mist  danced 
before  his  eyes;  ,yet  inch  by  inch  he 
crawled  along,  pausing  now  and  again 
to  gather  breath.  Then,  with  one  last 
desperate  effort,   he  seized  hold  of  the 


loaded  musket  and  brought  it  to  his 
shoulder. 

Seldom  was  any  one  so  utterly  taken 
by  surprise  as  the  Republican  soldier  when 
he  found  his  own  weapon  pointed  at  him 
by  the  man  he  had  so  utterly  despised. 
His  shifting  eyes  swept  hurriedly  from 
the  shining  barrel  to  the  distant  doorway. 
But  he  was  a  coward  at  heart;  .  and, 
though  he  looked  the  very  picture  of 
baffled  hate,  he  dared  not  make  the 
slightest  movement,  lest  that  movement 
should  be  his  own  death-warrant. 

For  a  space  of  time  that  seemed  endless 
both  to  the  soldier  and  to  Bibard,  who 
felt  his  strength  ebbing  away,  the  two 
men  faced  each  other  in  silence;  then  the 
sound  of  many  footsteps  was  heard  upon 
the  stairs,  and  a  small  band  of  Vendeans 
burst  into  the  room.  With  one  glance 
they  took  in  the  situation;  and,  amid 
shouts  and  imprecations,  the  cowardly 
soldier  was  dragged  into  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

"What  shall  we  do  to  him?"  they  cried, 
addressing  Bibard.  "If  he  has  ill-treated 
you,  he  shall  pay  for  it.  Say  the  word 
and  we  will  make  short  work  of  the 
scoundrel." 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence.  The 
prisoner  stood  pale  and  trembling  amid 
his  captors;  he  knew  that  his  fate  was 
sealed,  and  large  drops  of  perspiration 
gathered  on  his  brow.  At  length  Bibard 
spoke.  His  voice,  though  weak,  was 
plainly  audible: 

"Friends,  since  you  leave  the  decision 
to  me,  I  —  I  beg  you  to  let  the  man  go 
free." 

The  Vendeans  respected  their  com- 
panion too  much  to  disregard  his  wishes, 
Very  reluctantly  they  loosened  their  hold 
on  the  prisoner,  who  lost  no  time  in  making 
his  escape. 

That  evening  one  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Fontenoy,  who  knew  how  cruelly 
Bibard  had  been  treated  by  his  jailer,  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  at  the  peasant's 
forbearance,  Bibard's  answer  was  worthy 
of  a  Vendean. 
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"What  else  could  I  do?"  he  said  simply. 
"  You  seem  to  forget  that  I  am  a 
Christian." 

Before  many  weeks  had  gone  by,  our 
hero  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  take 
the  field  again;  and,  though  his  numerous 
wounds  were  constantly  breaking  out 
afresh,  he  fought  on  bravely  until 
Cathelineau's  death,  at  the  siege  of  Nantes, 
brought  the  war  to  a  close. 


Home  Talks  and  Other  Talks. 

BY    LOUISA    MAY    DALTON. 

XIII. — ^" Making  Pretend." 
^  1  ^HE  coterie  of  small  girls  to  which  I 
-^  belonged  many  years  ago,  frequently 
indulged  in  a  pastime  which  they  called 
"making  pretend."  This  was  sort  of  a 
disconnected  drama,  without  reason  or 
coherence.  Each  one  of  us  assumed  a 
historical  character,  acting  and  dressing  it 
to  the  extent  of  her  ability,  and  with  the 
aid  of  such  garments  as  her  mother  or 
aunts  deigned  to  lend  her.  The  sentiments 
to  which  we  gave  utterance  did  not  always 
suit  the  part;  but  each  was  so  engrossed 
with  her  own  rendition  that  she  was  not 
critical  of  the  others.  When  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  cried,  "My  kingdom  for  a  horse!" 
Joan  of  Arc  was  likely  to  reply,  "Caitiff, 
what,  ho,  without?"  But  nothing  was 
incongruous  in  that  wide  land  of  Make 
Pretend.  Our  brothers  often  joined  us, — - 
sometimes  as  pirates,  when  Cinderella  was 
made  to  walk  a  plank  which  extended 
from  the  ship  (the  piazza)  to  the  cruel 
ocean  (our  mother's  pansy  bed);  or  as 
Indian  chiefs,  when  all  prisoners  were 
indiscriminately  scalped  with  dull  wooden 
swords. 

If  this  making  believe  had  been  left 
behind  as  we  grew  older,  all  would  have 
been  well,  or  better;  but  it  was  not.  We 
are  still  pretending;  and  our  pretension  is 
very  much  alive,  although  its  outward 
form  is  changed.  We  no  longer  trail  our 
mothers'   best  gQWttS  across  the  nursery 


floor,  and  make  believe  that  we  are  queens; 
but  we  display  a  variety  of  hypocritical 
robes,  calculated,  we  hope,  to  elevate 
us  in  the  circle,  grave  or  gay,  plain  or 
ornate,    to   which    we   happen   to   belong.. 

I  saw  Queen  Elizabeth  yesterday  in  a. 
touring  car,  to  buy  which  she  cheerfully 
mortgaged  the  roof  over  her  head,  that 
she  might  pose  as  affluent  among  her 
associates;  while  the  former  Bluebeard  is 
using  his  position  .  as  churchwarden  to- 
further  his  nefarious  business  schemes. 
Then,  there  is  Pocahontas,  who  goes 
without  comforts  all  the  year  in  order 
that  she  may  display  a  fashionable  ward- 
robe at  the  seashore  during  August. 

All  of  us  do  not  play  a  similar  part  in 
the  grown-up  game  of  "make  believe"; 
but  who  can  plead  "not  guilty"  so  far 
as  an  honest  expression  of  his  preferences 
is  concerned?  We  like  or  dislike  at  the 
nod  of  the  great  idol.  Public  Opinion. 
We  have  the  courage  neither  of  our  tastes 
nor  antipathies;  we  grovel  in  the  dust  of 
popularity. 

The  old  Philosopher  threw  off  his  yoke 
of  slavery  to  the  multitude  long  before 
he  left  us. 

"I  am  not  going  to  pretend  any  more," 
he  said  one  day. 

"But  surely  you  think  7ne  sincere,"  I 
was  foolish  enough  to  answer. 

"Then  why,"  he  asked,  "did  you  not 
go  to  hunt  Mayflowers  yesterday  instead 
of  attending  that  stupid  oratorio,  when 
you  know  you  think  it  impious  to  set 
sacred  words  to  such  caterwauling?" 

Not  being  able  to  think  of  anything  to 
say,  I  was  silent. 

"I  frankly  confess,"  he  went  on  (and  I 
knew  I  was  "booked"  for  a  little  lecture), 
"that,  from  one  motive  or  another,  I  have 
maintained  an  appearance  of  acquiescence 
all  my  life.  It  is  much  easier  to  agree 
with  people,  and  then  they  will  go 
away  and  leave  you  in  peace.  Peace  is 
so  beautiful!" 

Here  he  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  I 
remembered  what  I  had  heard,— tiow  he 
had     sacrificed     worldly     ambition     and 
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advancement;  how  he  had  condoned  the 
offences  of  those  who  betrayed  him;  and 
how  he  had  kept  silence  when  righteous 
indignation  would  have  been  more  than 
justifiable.  He  had  paid  a  great  price  for 
this  sweet  peace  he  loved  and  possessed. 
But  perhaps  it  was  worth  it. 

"Where  real  principle  is  involved,"  he 
resumed,  "all  self-respecting  persons  will 
be  true  to  their  better  natures.  It  is  just 
the  trivial  things — 'the  little  foxes  that 
spoil  the  vines' — that  are  our  undoing. 
We  wade  through  books  because  they  are 
'best  sellers';  we  profess  to  enjoy  classical 
music  when  we  would  prefer  'My  Old 
Kentucky  Home'  played  on  a  mouth 
organ;  we  gaze  with  eagerness  upon 
grotesque  and  horrible  paintings  that  have 
caught  the  popular  fancy;  we  travel  when 
we  would  rather  stay  at  home;  we  eat 
truffles  when  we  prefer  u  bowl  of  bread 
and  milk;  we  go  to  entertainments  when 
we  want  to  go  to  bed;  we  ride  in 
automobiles—^" 

Here  I  interrupted:  ''You  may,  my 
friend;   /  do  not." 

He  laughed.  "Well,  you  see,  I  am  talk- 
ing on  general  principles;  and  perhaps  I 
am  too  serious.  But  let  us  agree  to  waste 
less  time  in  this  foolish  game  of  pretence. 
There  is  not  very  much  time  left  for  some 
of  us,  you  see," — and  he  looked  across 
the  field  to  the  Celtic  cross  that  gleamed 
white  against  the  trees.  He  sleeps  at  its 
foot  now,  and  I  am  sure  he  has  the  peace 
he  longed  for. 

When  the  Philosopher's  old  gray  head 
(he  seldom  wore  a  hat)  disappeared  behind 
the  hemlock  hedge,  I  left  the  warm  May 
sunshine  and  went  inside  the  house.  A 
popular  book  was  on  my  desk.  I  dis- 
patched it  back  to  the  public  library, 
unread ;  bidding  the  maid  to  stop  and  give 
the  rest  of  my  oratorio  tickets  to  a  little 
blind  fiddler;  declined  an  invitation  to 
be  one  of  an  automobile  travelling  party, 
and  played  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home"  on 
the  old-fashioned  piano.  Then  I  ordered 
a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  for  my  luncheon, 
and  set  out  to  the  mountain  for  Mayflowers. 


The  world  was  far  awdy  then,  but  it 
has  come  back.  Try  as  I  will,  I  at  times 
"make  pretend";  and  you,  who  tell  me 
that  you  do  not,  —  are  you  not,  in  a  way, 
pretending  too?  There  is  a  little  story — 
a  quite  true  one  —  for  which  I  have  been 
trying  to  find  a  suitable  place,  and  here 
it  is,  for  it  concerns  the  land  of  Make 
Pretend : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  X,  charming  young  people, 
became  familiarly  acquainted,  while  at 
a  Northern  summer  resort,  with  a  couple 
from  the  South,  whom  we  will  call  Col. 
and  Mrs.  Warrington.  The  X's  were  sud- 
denly called  home;  and,  upon  leaving 
their  new  friends,  extracted  from  them 
the  promise  of  a  visit  as  they  returned 
to  Virginia.  The  X's  were  excited  and 
delighted;  for  they  had  social  ambition, 
and  to  know  the  Warringtons  was  like 
being  acquainted  with  the  higher  nobility. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  X,  "during  the 
week  the  Warringtons  will  be  with  us,  we 
must  move  the  dinner  hour  to  7.30,  hire  a 
livery  for  James,  and,  in  short,  try  to  live 
as  near  as  possible  up  to  their  standards." 

Summer  passed  and  the  Warringtons 
duly  arrived.  The  week  they  were  with 
the  X's  was  very  pleasant,  outwardly; 
although  the  cook,  enraged  at  the  change 
of  routine,  "gave  notice,"  and  poor  James 
rebelled  at  his  uniform. 

Some  months  afterward,  Mr.  X,  finding 
himself    at    a    convenient    distance    from  i 

the  Warringtons'  city  home,  presented 
himself  one  evening,  and  was  received 
with  a  characteristic  Southern  welcome. 
The  next  morning,  as  he  started  out  with 
his  host,  Mrs.  W^arrington  remarked : 

"Cunnle"  (any  sell- respecting  person 
in  that  locality  has  a  title),  "would  you 
like  coffee  at  noon?" 

"Suit  your  convenience,  dear  lady," 
answered  Mr.  X.  "For  my  part,  I  do  not 
care  for  coffee  until  dinner-time." 

"Bless  you,  Cunnle,"  replied  Mrs.  War- 
rington, "we  always  dine  promptly  at 
twelve  o'clock!" 

Was  that  a  twinkle  in  Col.  Warrington's 
eye,  as  he  escorted  his  guest  to  the  anti- 
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quated  carriage,  upon  the  box  of  which 
Uncle  Jerry,  a  relic  of  slavery  days,  sat, 
without  a  coat?    It  might  have  been. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  can  understand  how 
cheap  I  felt?"  said  Mr.  X,  who  himself 
related  the  incident  to  me.  "There  were 
those  dear  people  doing  as  their  honored 
ancestors  had  done  for  hundreds  of  years, 
actually  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  out  of  tune  with  the  newly-rich  of 
to-day.  After  I  went  home,  we  dined  at 
noon,  too." 

"For  how  long?"   I   asked. 

"  Oh,  for  a  week  or  two!"  he  said,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders.  "  You  know  we  must 
keep  up  with  the  procession." 

But   ynust  we? 


Legends  of  the  Oak. 

"A  /TANY  interesting  legends  are  told  of 
-^^  the  oak  tree.  When  St.  Boniface 
preached  the  Gospel  in  the  German  forests, 
the  pagans  worshipped  an  oak  tree,  which 
they  called  the  "Tree  of  Thor  the  Thun- 
derer." There,  they  said,  fairies  dwelt 
and  danced  by  moonlight,  which  the  saint 
condemned    as   idolatry   and    superstition. 

"This  tree  must  be  destroyed,"  he  de- 
clared. "You  peril  your  immortal  souls 
by  such  idolatry." 

"A  fearful  blight  will  fall  upon  the 
man  who  touches  the  Tree  of  Thor!"  they 
cried.  "We  will  not  touch  it.  It  is  sacred 
to  the  gods." 

"All  Nature  belongs  to  the  one  True 
God,"  answered  St.  Boniface.  "Will  you 
believe  in  Him  if  I  destroy  this  tree  and 
no  Wight  falls?" 

"We  will  believe!"  they  exclaimed  with 
one  voice.  Surely  their  gods  would  strike 
to  the  ground  the  profane  hand  that 
sought  to  destroy  the  sacred  tree  and  thus 
insult  Mighty  Thor! 

St.  Boniface  took  an  ax  and  laid  it  to 
the  tree,  while  all  the  people  stood  afar 
and  trembled;  and  he  prayed  fervently 
to  the  Blessed  Lady  Mary,  his  patroness, 
that  her   Son  would  lend  him  aid,     Lo! 


when  it  was  half  cut  down,  and  the  saint, 
more  used  to  wielding  pen  than  ax,  was 
sore  weary,  suddenly  a  dart  fell  from 
heaven.  There  was  a  blinding  fia-h  and 
all  the  people  cried  aloud: 

"It  is  the  bolt  of  Thor  the  Thunderer! 
See  how^  he  punishes  the  profaner!  Rash 
man,  thou  hast  met  thy  just  fate!  Where 
now  is  thy  One  God?    Thor  rules." 

But  when  the  lightning  passed,  St. 
Ijoniface  stood  calm,  unmoved,  unhurt; 
and  the  great  oak  was  found  split  from 
topmost  branch  to  earth.  It  lay  in  three 
huge  petal-shaped  pieces,  wide  apart  like 
a  flower. 

"  Behold  the  s3^mbol  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity — three  in  one!"  said  the  saint. 

Boniface  and  all  the  people  fell  upon 
their  knees.  With  silver  tongue,  the  saint 
then  preached  to  them  of  the  true  Faith, 
and  many  were  converted;  so  that  of 
Thor's  Tree  they  fashioned  a  chapel  where 
men  might  worship  the  White  Christ,  and 
they  dedicated  it  to  Plis  sweet  Mother. 
All  through  the  forest  Thor's  oaks  were 
carved  with  the  vSign  of  the  Cross,  that 
the  pagan  spirits  might  depart  and  all  the 
mighty  woods  be  sanctified  to  the  God 
who  created  them. 

The  fanciful  Lithuanian  peoples,  early 
versed  in  forest  lore,  also  worshipped  the 
oak;  but,  Christianized  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  they  dedicated  it  to  Our  Lady, 
and  at  first  had  the  notion  that  the 
soughing  of  the  wind  through  the  gnarled 
tree  branches  was  the  voice  of  the  tree 
praying  to  high  Heaven. 

The  oak  was  often  the  favorite  tree  of 
saints.  In  the  Emerald  Isle,  St.  Bridget 
founded  her  famous  religious  community 
in  "  the  cell  of  an  oak"  ;  while  St.  Columba 
loved  to  pray  beneath  an  oak  in  fair 
Kenmare.  His  prayers  made  the  tree  so 
sacred  that  a  tanner  who  once  ventured 
to  strip  it  of  its  bark  to  tan  leather 
for  his  shoes,  was  seized  with  a  fearful 
malady  in  punishment.  When  St.  Augus- 
tine preached  to  the  Saxons  and  converted 
King  Ethelbert,  he  used  a  mighty  oak 
tree  for  his  pulpit.    In  Italy  the  oaks  are 
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dear  to  the  peasants,  who  call  them 
"Mary's  Trees."  They  tell  a  pretty, legend 
of  the  oak  when  the  golden  autumn  comes 
and  vines  are  purpling  in  the  sun. 

Good  Monk  Bernardo  dwelt  in  a  her- 
mitage upon  the  mountain-side;  his  tiny 
cell  beneath  the  branches  of  a  giant  oak, 
which  gave  him  shelter  from  the  Southern 
sun.  He  loved  the  oak.  To  the  gentle 
monk,  it  seemed  to  reach  out  its  arms  to 
the  skies  and  waft  his  prayers  to  Heaven. 
Once  the  floods  came  to  Monk  Bernardo 
and  carried  away  his  little  cell;  but  Our 
Lady's  oak  opened  its  arms  and  took  him 
in,  and  in  the  branches  he  found  shelter 
till  the  waters  abated.  Within  the  tree- 
tops  he  was  found  by  Our  Lady's  little 
namesake,  Maria,  daughter  of  a  vine- 
grower  near  by,  sent  by  her  father  with 
wine  and  bread  for  the  poor  monk.  She 
was  a  beautiful  maiden  and  good;  and 
it  seemed  to  Monk  Bernardo  as  if  Our 
Lady  herself  had  brought  him  succor,  as 
he  saw  the  young  girl  stand,  robed  in  a 
blue  mantle,  beneath  the  branches  of  the 
oak  tree.  Thereafter  he  prayed  much  for 
her,  begging  of  God  that  she  might  grow  up 
virtuous,  and  strong  for  the  right  as  was 
his  oak  tree;  for  those  were  troublous 
times  in  Italy. 

Often,  in  the  years  which  sped  past  the 
old  man,  Maria  came  with  her  children 
to  the  cell  beneath  the  oak,  and  there 
listened  to  the  monk's  wise  counsels  as 
to  her  married  life;  for  she  had  wedded 
Beppo,  a  young  vine-grower  like  her 
father.  And  often  Monk  Bernardo  prayed 
to  God,  "All  the  whole  world  have  I 
abandoned  for  the  sake  of  Thy  sweet  Son, 
O  Father!  Naught  of  earth  have  I  but 
this  tree  which  shades  my  hut,  and  this 
child  who  needs  my  care.  I  pray  Thee 
let  the  good  tree  and  this  sweet  namesake 
of  our  Blessed  Lady  be  ever  a  factor  in 
the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  world, — 
that  thus  they  shall  make  it  better." 
Then  the  good  monk  died,  and  they  buried 
him  beneath  his  oak  tree.  Rude  hands 
cut  down  the  tree,  and  of  it  they  made 
casks  for  wine. 


One  day  Maria  sat  near  to  the  place 
once  made  holy  by  the  old  monk's  prayers. 
Within  her  arms  smiled  her  baby  boy, 
and  her  older  son  stood  beside  her, 
holding  up  for  her  to  see  a  cross  he  had 
fashioned  of  the  oak  twigs  scattered  there- 
abouts. A  young  man  passing,  stopped, 
amazed  at  the  lovely  picture,  his  dreamy 
eyes  of  a  sudden  alight  with  the  fire  of 
genius.  "Let  me  paint  you!"  he  cried. 
"No,  do  not  move!  Just  as  you  are,  with 
the  bambino  in  your  arms."  And,  without 
waiting  for  reply,  he  seized  the  top  of  a 
wine  cask  standing  near  by,  and  sketched 
in  the  scene,  with  swift  strokes  of  exquisite 
color,  upon  the  board. 

It  was  the  great  Raphael,  beloved  of 
all  Italy;  and  presently  a  crowd  gathered 
to  watch  the  artist,  who  soon  completed 
the  wondrous  painting  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child  with  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
known  to  all  the  world  as  the  Madonna 
della  Sedia.  Thus  was  good  Father  Ber- 
nardo's prayer  for  his  beloved  oak  and 
for  his  little  friend  answered,  since  both 
had  become  factors  in  turning  men's 
thoughts  Heavenward. 


St.  Leonard's  Victory. 


A  quaint  legend  of  Old  England  tells 
how  St.  Leonard  met  the  dragon.  Sin. 
For  days  he  struggled  with  the  rnonster, 
well-nigh  overcome,  yet  never  yielding, 
praying  ever  that  "the  moost  perfecte 
Ladye  Mary"  might  aid  him  in  the  fight. 
At  last  the  creature  fled  away  through 
the  dark  forest,  vanquished;  and  never 
again  essayed  to  taint  the  snow-white 
purity  of  Our  Lady's  Knight.  Yet  the 
struggle  was  marked  in  pain ;  for  wher- 
ever the  blood  of  the  saint  had  fallen  to 
the  earth,  there  bloomed  a  lily  of  the 
vale.  All  through  the  wood  there  grew 
the  bell-like  blossoms;  for  angels  turned 
the  good  red  blood  to  white,  and  each 
drop  bloomed  into  a  bell  of  snow,  and 
every  lily  bell  rang  joyous  paeans  of  St. 
Leonard's  victory. 
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It  Invites  Reconsideration.  Notes  and  Remarks. 


^  I  ^HE  beginning  of  a  new  school  year  is 


signalized  by  editorials  on  the  all  im- 


portant point  of  education  for  our  young. 
What  the  Church  is  doing  in  this  matter 
is  simply  unknown  in  its  extent  to  the 
country  at  large.  And  what  the  country 
will  owe  to  Catholic  education  two  or 
three  decades  hence  —  indeed,  what  it 
owes  now,  in  face  of  the  grave  problems 
which  the  nation  is  facing, — is  a  matter 
on  which  calculation  fails.  Obviously, 
we  do  not  speak  now  of  financial  obliga- 
tions, but  of  a  moral  debt.  There  are, 
according  to  the  New  York  Freeman' s 
Journal,  in  Greater  New  York  alone, 
seven  hundred  thousand  school-children; 
there  are  eighty  thousand  children  who 
can  not  be  accommodated  in  the  school 
for  more  than  half-time  daily;  and  there 
are,  besides  all  these,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  children  getting  their 
education  in  Catholic  schools. 

The  editor  goes  on  to  point  out  that, 
were  the  parochial  schools  closed,  an  army 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  children 
would  be  shut  out  of  the  public  institu- 
tions. The  true  character  of  the  public 
schools  is  so  well  known  that,  as  another 
exchange  says,  whether  a  Catholic  child 
shall  attend  them  or  not  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  knowledge  but  of  conscience; 
but  a  study  of  the  figures  above  presented 
may  invite  further  reconsideration,  and 
possibly  of  that  very  word,  public. 

In  this  connection  we  note  that  in 
Boston  provision  has  been  made  by  the 
School  Committee  whereby  Jewish  attend- 
ants of  the  public  schools  may  make  up 
work  they  miss  from  time  to  time  owing 
to  their  observance  of  certain  feasts 
and  fasts  of  their  religion.  A  procedure 
"eminently  fair  and  wise,"  says  the 
Republic.  Indeed,  it  is  liberal,  even  char- 
itable. Incidentally,  it  emphasizes  what 
must  be  the  latent  belief  of  educators, 
however  pale  the  complexion  of  their 
own  religious  belief,  —  that  education 
must  make  room  for  religion. 


The  establishment  last  month  by  the 
Holy  Father  of  a  special  Office,  or  depart- 
ment, in  the  Consistorial  Congregation 
for  the  spiritual  care  of  emigrants  is  a 
touching  testimony  of  his  personal  love 
of  men,  and  an  indication  as  well  of  the 
catholicity  of  his  outlook  in  his  supreme 
function  as  head  of  the  Church.  Begin- 
ning the  motu  propria,  his  Holiness  writes: 
"The  Church  embraces  with  motherly 
care  all  Catholics,  but  with  specially  loving 
solicitude  she  looks  after  those  who  leave 
their  native  land  to  earn  their  living  by 
their  labor,  or  to  improve  their  position 
in  foreign  parts,  where  too  often,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  they  make  woful  shipwreck  of 
their  eternal  life  while  seeking  to  better 
their  mortal  life."  And  to  look  after  their 
spiritual  welfare  this  Office  is  instituted, 
invested  with  all  necessary  power  to  do 
its  work  effectively.  The  Holy  Father 
bespeaks  for  its  success  the  prayers  of  the 
Catholic  world. 


The  most  cursory  examination  of  Dr. 
Vaughan  Cornish's  book,  "The  Panama 
Canal  and  Its  Makers,"  will  explain  the 
opposition  in  certain  quarters  to  President 
Taft's  action  regarding  the  tolls  to  be 
paid  by  foreign  vessels.  The  Canal — 
which  has  been  well  described  as  cutting 
through  the  waist  of  the  world— brings 
Yokohama  1805  miles  nearer  to  New  York 
than  to  Liverpool;  Sydney,  2382  miles 
nearer;  and  Wellington  (N.  Z.),  2759 
miles  nearer.  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
which  are  now  more  than  1000  miles 
nearer  England  than  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  United  States,  will  in  a  short  time 
be  brought  nearer  to  New  York  than  to 
Liverpool  by  about  2500  miles. 


A  priest  attached  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Westminster  was  reported  to  have  said, 
in  a  sermon  preached  just  after  the  death 
of  Gen.  Booth,  that  "in  one  or  two  points 
he  imitated  his  Master  more  nearly  than 
many  another  Christian  minister;    for  by 
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his  street  preaching  and  in  his  near 
approach  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  man- 
kind, he  made  use  of  weapons  which 
had  been  left  aside  to  rust  by  other 
Christian  churches."  "A  puzzled  Catholic" 
at  once  wrote  to  the  London  Tablet,  to 
inquire  what  was  meant  by  this  rather 
strange  statement.  One  or  two  of  the 
replies  to  which  the  editor  gives  space 
are  worth  quoting.  "A  Catholic"  writes: 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gen.  Booth,  in  the  Seven- 
ties, reintroduced  the  long-prescribed  practice 
of  out-of-door  processions,  etc.  His  methods 
were  much  ridiculed,  as  I  well  remember;  but 
they  were  not  forbidden  by  law,  and  thus  the 
way  was  paved  for  our  return  to  the  ancient 
Catholic  custom.  Again,  the  Salvation  Army 
owes  much  of  its^^uccess  to  its  philanthropy. 
Up  to  the  Reformation,  the  Church  attended 
to  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  people;  and  the  dispersion  of  the  monks, 
who  for  generations  had  ministered  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor,  led  to  so  terrible  an  increase 
of  misery  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  forced  to 
establish  the  hateful  workhouse  system.  In 
these  respects,  and  possibly  in  other  directions. 
Gen.  Booth  employed  "weapons"  which  "the 
only  Christian  Church  founded  by  the  Master" 
had  unavoidably  "laid  aside  to  rust." 

"A  Layman"  explains  that  "the 
preacher's  reference  to  Gen.  Booth's  'use 
of  weapons  which  had  been  left  aside  to 
rust  by  other  Christian  churches'  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  same  sense  that  would, 
apply  had  the  Rev.  Father  said  that  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  made  use  of  weapons 
left  aside  to  rust  by  the  Church  of  Milan. 
The  w^ord  'church'  here  connotes  certain 
individual  ecclesiastics  in  some  particular 
locality,  who,  as  they  were  human,  may 
have  shown  some  falling  off  from  the 
strict  carrying  out  of  sacred  duties,  ren- 
dered, perhaps,  all  the  more  difficult  by 
captious  critics.  In  no  way  could  Father 
McKenna  be  understood  to  infer  that  any 
imperfection  was  possible  in  the  Church 
of  Christ." 

Another  correspondent  holds  that  Gen. 
Booth's  success  was  due  to  his  wide 
philanthropy,  "which  induced  people  to 
overlook  or   swallow  his  religion": 

So  long  as  he  was  content  merely  to  preach 
religion,  he  made  little  progress  with  the  people; 


l)ut  the  moment  he  struck  out  a  strong  philatt^ 
thropic  line,  his  success  was  instantaneous  and 
widespread.  He  tipped  the  shaft  of  his  religious 
spear  with  the  pointed  steel  of  his  philanthropy, 
and  at  once  pierced  the  heart  of  the  people. 
I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  his  particular 
form  of  religion  touched  the  people,  but  his 
splendidly  organized  and  active  philanthropy 
did.  And  herein  is  a  lesson  for  us.  If  we  wish 
to  reach  the  people,  we  shall  most  quickly  do 
it  by  succoring  all  kinds  of  afflictions,  and  by 
our  zeal  for  social  reform;  especially  by  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  raise  the  horrible  rate  of 
wages  that  so  many  of  our  people  work  for. 
Surely  it  is  a  sin  crying  to  Heaven  for  vengeance 
that  such  huge  fortunes,  such  luxury,  should  be 
built  on  a  system  of  the  lowest  wage  that  human 
flesh    and    blood    can    be    bought    for. 


Advocating,  at  the  recent  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Cotton  Manufacturers,  that  in  the  loca- 
tion and  operation  of  mills,  attention 
be  given  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  workers,  Mr.  Albert  Scott  of  Boston 
is  reported  as  saying: 

While  not  generally  so  considered,  I  belieye 
that  at  bottom  the  underlying  fundamentals 
of  good  economics  and  morals  are  one;  and 
that  a  healthful  mill  location  and  comfortable 
conditions  of  working  and  living  for  the  oper- 
atives will  bring  in  profits  for  the  mill,  none 
the  less  real  because  they  are  indirect.  Too 
frequently  mills  are  located  with  little  regard 
to  outside  physical  conditions,  to  say  nothing 
of  proper  housing  for  the  employees. 

For  profit  then,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
the  health  and  comfort  of  employees 
ought  to  be  considered.  Mr.  Scott's 
address  should  be  brought  to  the  notice 
of  all  manufacturers  and  others  who 
conduct  large  enterprises.  Its  perusal 
might  better  the  shocking  state  of  affairs 
existing  at  a  certain  plant  in  New  York 
owned  by  a  company  whose  chief  member 
is  accused  of  having  contributed  a  large 
sum  to  ensure  the  election  of  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  favorable  to  the  com- 
pany's interests. 

The  disgraceful  conditions  existing  at 
the  plant  referred  to  have  been  made 
public  through  the  evidence  taken  by 
the  vStates  Factories  Investigating  Com- 
mittee.     The     law     requires     that     seats 
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shall  be  provided  for  the  workers,  but  the 
unfortunate  women  and  children  employed 
there  were  obliged  to  stand;  the  law 
requires  that  the  dust  in  the  mills  shall 
be  carried  awa}^  by  exhausts,  but  the 
employees  were  forced  to  breathe  air  so 
heavy  with  dust  that  they  contracted 
tuberculosis  and  other  diseases.  Women 
and  young  children  worked  for  long 
hours,  many  of  them  at  night,  at  star- 
vation wages,  in  badly  lighted  and  ill- 
ventilated  rooms.  Accidents  were  frequent. 
Women  had  to  drag  heavy  bundles  of 
hemp;  little  children  were  taxed  far 
beyond  their  strength.  A  Polish  girl  of 
seventeen  told  the  committee  that  she 
goes  to  work  at  seven  in  the  morning  and 
finishes  at  six  in  the  evening,  with  fifteen 
minutes  for  lunch;  that  her  duties  are 
to  put  twine  on  a  machine  and  take  it 
off;  and  during  the  entire  time  that  she 
is  at  work  she  has  to  stand,  as  she  is  not 
allowed  to  sit  down;  and  for  her  week's 
work  she  gets  between  seven  and  eight 
dollars,  according  to  the  output  of  her 
machine.  Other  young  girls,  and  som.e 
married  women  with  children,  gave  the 
same  testimony.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  paid  by  the  piece;  but  none  of  them 
knew  the  piecework  rate,  and  had  to  take 
whatever  they  found  in  their  envelopes 
on  pay-day. 

No  wonder  there  are  strikes  and  riots. 
The  wonder  is  that  such  outrageous 
conditions  are  submitted  to  for  a  single 
day.  But  the  time  is  coming  soon  when 
all  employers  will  be  forced  to  adopt  a 
different  course.  They  will  then  be  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  the  fact  that  the 
wrong  thing  and  the  selfish  thing  are 
the  unprofitable  and  dangerous  things  for 
them  to   do. 


Interest  in  the  sacerdotal  Golden  Jubilee 
of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hedley,  which 
occurs  on  the  20th  of  October,  will  not, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  be  restricted  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Catholics  of  the 
whole  English-speaking  world  will  wish 
to    participate    in    the   celebration    of   the 


event,  and  to  offer  some  token  of  appre- 
ciation. Personally,  his  Lordship  is  little 
known  outside  of  his  own  country;  but 
his  writings  have  rendered  his  name 
familiar  and  dear  wherever  our  language 
is  spoken.  To  thousands  of  readers  he 
has  been  for  many  years  an  unfailing 
source  of  enlightenment,  inspiration, 
consolation,  and  encouragement.  From 
innumerable  pulpits,  besides  those  where 
his  voice  has  been  heard,  his  messages 
of  truth  and  warning,  of  light  and  love, 
have  been  echoed.  Few  preachers  of  our 
time,  indeed,  have  had  larger  audiences 
than  Bishop  Hedley,  and  few  teachers 
more  numerous  disciples. 

As  a  writer  in  the  London  Tablet 
happily  observes,  "we  know  what  consola- 
tion, what  gift,  and  what  congratulation 
we  can  best  offer  Bishop  ^  Hedley.  This 
is  no  other  than  the  assurance  of  the  help 
he  has  been  to  all  his  fellow-believers, 
and  of  the  certainty  that  his  influence  will 
continue  among  the  coming  generations, 
to  whom  his  books  descend  as  a  precious 
legacy  of  the  literature  of  religion.  In 
this  certain  knowledge  and  in  this  sure 
hope,  the  Bishop  of  Newport,  whatever 
other  honors  and  gifts  go  to  him,  will  find 
his  happiness  on  the  day  of  his  Jubilee, 
and  on  all  the  days-  left  to  him  for  the 
further  service  of  the  Church." 


A  remarkably  keen  analysis  of  certain 
social  and  political  tendencies,  not  always 
recognized  as  evil,  is  contributed  by 
Gov.  Thom.as  Marshall,  of  Indiana,  to  the 
current  Atlantic  Monthly.  Among  other 
signs  of  inherent  wrong,  the  Governor 
points  to  the  vast  mass  of  legislation 
now  being  enacted  throughout  the  land 
to  meet  abuses  of  various  natures.  The 
very  faith  in  legislation  —  apart  from 
the  need  of  it  —  is  a  symptom  of  grave 
disorder  in  the  public  mind.  Evils  mul- 
tiply, he  asserts,  because  our  legislation 
touches  only  the  surface;  it  is  not  radical: 
it  is  "symptomatic  rather  than  causal." 
"Is  it  not  a  startling  commentary,"  he 
asks,     "upon    the    individualism    of    this 
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country  that  business  men  will  go  to  a 
lawyer  to  find  out  whether  a  dollar  is 
theirs  or  the  other  fellow's,  and  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  lengths  they  may  go  in  a 
business  transaction  without  violating  the 
statutory  law  of  the  land? ...  In  the  exer- 
cise of  our  individual  rights  we  perhaps 
have  forgotten  the  existence  of  our  indi- 
vidual responsibilities.  There  can  be  no 
right  without  this  corresponding  responsi- 
bility. The  worship  of  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  a  man's  own  conscience 
implies  that  he  should  have  a  conscience, 
and  demands  that  it  should  dictate." 

Accordingly,  Gov.  Marshall  describes 
three  classes  of  citizens,  the  third  being 
his  ideal: 

But  the  citizens  of  the  third  and  highest  grade 
are  the  men  who  make  for  righteousness.  They 
are  the  salt  of  the  Republic.  These  I  am  pleased 
to  call  automatic  citizens.  They  are  men  who 
reali^  that  with  the  right  of  individual  success 
in  America  has  come  the  duty  of  individual 
responsibility;  that  they  may  go  the  limit,  in 
the  way  of  success,  but  that  they  must  not 
injure  their  fellowmen.  Not  one  of  them  would 
have  demanded  his  pound  of  flesh,  for  he  would 
have  known  that  he  could  not  get  it  without 
the  shedding  of  Christian  blood. 

If,  more  and  more,  the  men  of  America  put 
their  life's  work  and  success  simply  to  the  touch 
of  statutory  law,  and  more  and  more  entertain 
the  delusion  that  individualism  authorizes 
them  to  do  anything  which  the  legislature  has 
not  forbidden,  and  which  the  courts  can  not 
punish,  then  the  individualism  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson w^ll  be  pronounced  a  failure;  and  those 
who  have  suffered  from  the  failure  of  his 
followers  to  remember  their  duty  to  their 
fellowmen  will  either  peaceably  or  forcibly 
deprive  future  generations  of  rights  now  thought 
to  be  inalienable. 

Wise   words  these,   and   sorely  needed. 


The  members  of  the  Catholic  party  in 
Belgium  —  indeed,  all  Catholics  there — 
are  still  mourning  the  loss  of  M.  L^on 
de  Lantsheere,  until  recently  Minister  of 
Justice  and  professor  of  law  at  Louvain. 
A  man  of  great  learning,  indomitable 
energy,  noble  character,  and  saintlike 
piety,  he  was  no  less  respected  by  his 
political  opponents  than  beloved  by  his 
friends.     As    a    patriot,   he    was    without 


reproach.  None  were  louder  than  his 
adversaries  of  the  press  in  praise  of  the 
services  he  rendered  to  his  country,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  Congo 
trouble  and  the  question  of  the  succession 
of  Leopold  II. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Tablet  remarks, 
concluding  a  fine  tribute  to  M.  Leon  de 
Lantsheere,  that  "nothing  was  more  con- 
spicuous in  his  unfortunately  too  short 
career  than  his  deep  and  earnest  religious 
principles.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
down  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  remained 
faithful  in  his  allegiance  to  the  same  con- 
fessor to  whom  he  had  given  his  confidence 
as  a  boy  at  school  in  one  of  the  lowest 
classes."  His  last  act  before  the  sudden 
fatal  attack,  which  came  upon  him  when 
he  was  retiring  for  the  night,  was  to  assist 
at  family  prayers.     R.  I.  P. 


Perhaps  some  Catholic  parents,  whose 
children  are  under  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing public  schools,  will  see  a  hint  in  the 
following  paragraph  which  we  cull  from 
the  Chicago  Israelite: 

With  the  month  of  September  Jewish  Sabbath 
schools  begin  their  work.  The  working  period 
of  our  Sabbath  schools  is  none  too  long.  There 
are  about  ten  months  of  actual  work;  and  in 
some  of  the  Sabbath  schools  there  are  only 
nine  months  of  study,  as  there  are  three  months 
of  vacation.  But  few  of  the  Sabbath  schools  hold 
sessions  more  than  once  a  week,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  these  sessions  in  most  of  the  schools  is 
no  longer  than  two  hours.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  but  little  can  be  accomplished  in  those 
few  hours.  It  should  be  the  bounden  duty  of 
parents  to  urge  their  children  to  attend  the 
Sabbath  schools  regularly,  so  as  to  get  out  of 
the  few  hours  of  real  work  all  the  benefit  that 
can  be  derived.  ...  If  we  want  to  make  good 
Jews  out  of  the  rising  generation,  we  must  have 
good  Sabbath  schools. 


In  a  recent  sermon  on  the  solemn  obli- 
gation of  spreading  the  Gospel  and  the 
duty  of  supporting  missionaries  in  foreign 
lands,  a  priest  of  St.  Joseph's  Missionary 
Society,  Mill  Hill,  declared  that  perhaps 
as  many  as  400,000,000  subjects  of  the 
British  Empire  are  still  sitting  in  the 
darkness  of  heathenism. 
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Notable  New  Books. 

The  Catholic  Encyclopedia.  Vol.  XIV.  (Sim- 
ony— Tour.)  Robert  Appleton  Co. 
The  interest  of  the  present  volume  of  the 
Catholic  Encyclopedia  can  be  better  appreci- 
ated than  described.  It  contains  a  large  number 
of  excellent  articles,  written  clearly,  succinctly, 
and  painstakingly.  Among  those  deserving 
special  mention  are:  Moral  Theology,  by  Father 
Lehmkuhl;  Christology,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Maas,  S.  J.;  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Kennedy,  O.  P.;  Johann  Tetzel,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  G.  Ganss;  St.  Thomas  Christians,  by 
Bishop  Medleycott;  and  Spanish  Language  and 
Literature,  by  Dr.  Ford.  Many  readers  will 
welcome  the  article  dealing  with  the  States  of 
the  Church,  —  the  territory  once  subject  to 
the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  map,  showing  the  extent  of 
the  Papal  possessions  at  different  epochs. 

Certain  other  articles,  we  must  say,  have 
disappointed  us.  A  subject  so  important  as 
Slavery  deserved  fuller  treatment  than  it 
receives;  and  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  Spirit- 
ism, the  bibliography  of  which  does  not  include 
the  works  of  Mr.  J.  Godfrey  Raupert,  which  are 
unquestionably  among  the  best  in  the  language. 
The  notices  of  Father  Tabb,  Eliza  Allen  Starr, 
and  Francis  Thompson  are  decidedly  inade- 
quate; the  last  has  no  bibliography,  and  is 
disfigured  with  inaccuracies.  More  extended 
notices  of  persons  like  Bishop  Steno,  Madame 
Swetchine,  and  others,  were  to  be  expected. 
The  articles  by  Father  Poulain,  which  happened 
to  be  the  first  we  examined,  are  all  too  brief, 
though  otherwise  excellent.  In  several  other 
instances  we  should  have  Hked  the  contribu- 
tions to  be  much  fuller  than  they  are.  But  a 
general  encyclopedic  work,  however  large  of 
its  kind,  has  limitations.  When  it  is  stated 
that  Vol.  XIV.  of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia 
embodies  the  work  of  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  writers,  scattered  over  the  world,  one 
may  well  rest  satisfied  with  the  general  high 
quality  of  the  result,  notwithstanding  defects 
which  in  many  cases  were  not  to  be  avoided. 

The  usual  number  of  full-page  illustrations 
and  colored  plates  enhance  the  attractiveness 
of  this  volume,  which  also  contains  three  good 
maps,  one — that  of  Spain  and  Portugal — being 
double  page.  The  efforts  of  the  editors  to  render 
the  work  interesting  and  useful  to  all  classes 
of  readers  are  most  praiseworthy. 

The  Life  of  the  Venerable    Francis   Libermann. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  Lee,  C.  S.  Sp.     B.  Herder. 

Although  there  are  not  wanting,  even  in 
English,  biographies  of  the  exceptionally  saintly 
personage   whose  life  i$   here    given^  thi?   \vork 


of  Father  Lee's  is  anything  but  supererogatory. 
While  it  is  not  so  detailed,  especially  as  to  the 
earlier  (and  Jewish)  life  of  its  illustrious  subject, 
it  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  that  period, 
and  a  sufficiently  full  record  of  the  remaining 
years  of  his  eventful  and  singularly  interesting 
career.  Born  in  1804,  the  son  of  a  Jewish 
rabbin,  converted  quasi-miraculously  to  the 
faith  in  1826,  prevented  for  fifteen  years  from 
ordination  to  the  priesthood,  and  dying  at  the 
age  of  forty-eight,  Father  Francis  Libermann 
was  not  only  the  founder  of  a  great  religious 
community,  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary, 
but  had  manifested  in  his  personality  such 
indubitable  marks  of  eminent  holiness  that  his 
eventual  elevation  to -the  altar  was  spoken  of 
even  while  he  was  in  the  flesh,  and  preliminary 
steps  thereto  were  taken  only  fifteen  years  after 
his  death.  The  heroic  character  of  the  Vener- 
able Libermann's  virtues  was  officially  declared 
at  Rome  in  June,  1910;  and  this  modern  Jew 
who  believed  will  doubtless  ere  long  be  hailed 
as  Blessed.  In  the  meanwhile  the  story  of  his 
life  is  full  of  interest  and  edification. 

Christianity  and  the  Leaders"  of  Modern  Science. 

By    Karl     Alois      Kneller,    S.  J.     Translated 

from    the   Second    German    Edition    by   T.  M. 

Kettle,  B.  L.,  M.  P.      With     an     Introduction 

by    the    Rev.  T.   A.    Finlay,  S.  J.,   M.  A.      B. 

Herder. 

This  "contribution  to  the  history  of  culture 
in  the  nineteenth  century"  is  a  volume  for  which 
the  average  Christian,  CathoUc  or  Protestant, 
will  be  unreservedly  grateful.  The  purpose  of 
the  book  is  well  stated  in  Father  Finlay's  intro- 
duction. After  remarking  that  the  discoveries 
of  the  founders  of  modern  science  —  the  master 
minds  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies —  did  not  interfere  with  their  faith  in 
God  or  their  belief  in  the  spirituality  and 
immortahty  of  the  human  soul;  that,  if  any- 
thing, their  reverence  for  the  Mind  that  reveals 
itself  in  nature  grew  more  profound  as  their 
knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  became 
deeper,  he  adds:  "The  more  enhghtened  of 
their  successors  in  the  nineteenth  century  have 
upheld  their  conception  of  Nature's  God,  and 
of  man's  place  in  Nature.  This  it  is  the  purpose 
of  Father  Kneller's  book  to  demonstrate." 
That  the  demonstration  is  gratifyingly  com- 
plete, thoroughly  adequate,  even  a  cursory 
examination  of  the  volume  makes  abundantly 
evident. 

In  his  own  introduction,  Father  Kneller 
clearly  sets  forth  the  scope  of  his  work.  He  is 
not  making  an  argument  for  Christianity,  but 
is  pointing  out  the  emptiness  of  a  familiar 
objection  urged  against  it.    "We  c^H  in  ques- 
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tion  not  the  inference  for  the  alleged  enmity 
between  science  and  religion,  but  the  fact  of 
this  enmity  itself."  If  there  really  exists  an 
irreconcilable  conflict  betv^een  scientific  re- 
search and  religious  belief,  It  will  naturally  be 
found  most  patent  to  minds  of  the  first  order; 
and  chapter  after  chapter  of  the  volume  con- 
clusively proves  that  minds  of  the  first  order 
in  every  department  of  science  have  either 
firmly  and  fervently  believed  in  religious  truth, 
or  at  least  admitted  the  fundamental  truths 
on  which  Christianity  is  founded.  As  a  result, 
the  reader  perceives  that  the  sciohst's  conten- 
tion that  great  scientists  are  unanimously 
against  Christian  belief  is  a  sheer  absurdity,  a 
perversion  of  the  undeniable  facts  of  the  case. 
That  some  scientists,  even  among  those  of  the 
first  rank,  have  been  materialists  is  of  course 
true;  but  that  great  scientists  as  a  body  have 
been  unbelievers,  agnostics,  or  anti-Christians, 
Father  Kneller  triumphantly  shows  to  be 
ridiculously  false. 

In  orderly  sequence,  the  author  discusses 
the  master  minds  that  have  dealt  with  the 
conservation  of  energy,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
physics,  chemistry,  geography,  mineralogy, 
geology,  physiology,  zoology,  botany,  and 
evolution;  and  on  each  subject  he  cites  a 
cloud  of  witnesses — authoritative  names  in  their 
respective  fields,  —  whose  public  declarations 
emphasize  the  old  contention  that,  as  all  truth 
is  one,  true  science  and  the  true  religion  can 
not  be  at  variance.  As  a  handy  armory  for 
the  supply  of  weapons  with  which  to  demolish 
the  loud-mouthed  assertions  of  pretentious 
present-day  university  professors  about  science's 
having  undermined  the  very  foundations  of 
religion  —  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  spiritual  soul  in  man, — we 
know  of  nothing  quite  so  satisfactory  as  this 
volume,  which  we  trust  will  have  a  very  wide 
circulation.  It  is  as  good  and  as  undenomina- 
tional as  Lambert's  "Notes  on  Ingersoll,"  and 
ought  to  prove  as  popular. 

Private  Ownership;  Its  Basis  and  Equitable 
Conditions.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Kelleher.  M.  H. 
Gill  &  Son;     Benziger  Brothers. 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  preface  to  this 
book  is  one  likely  to  challenge  the  attention  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  present-day  economic 
problems.  "The  object  of  this  work,"  says  the 
author,  "is  to  defend  the  system  of  private 
ownership,  and  to  explain  the  conditions  on 
which  alone  that  system  can  be  defended  in 
theory,  or  much  longer 'maintained  in  practice." 
This  last  clause  is  not  more  frank  than  are 
other  statements  in  the  preface;  for  instance, 
"Our  present  social  conditions  are  not  only 
utterly    unsatisfactory,    but    so    completely    dis- 


credited that  they  can  not  possibly  continue." 
nor  should  any  one  possessed  of  a  particle  of 
humane  feeling  desire  their  continuance,  even 
though  it   were  possible." 

Father  Kelleher  is  evidently  not  one  of  those 
irrepres'sible  optimists  who  persist  in  believing 
that  all's  for  the  best  in  this  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  Neither,  however,  is  he  a 
pessimist  who  thinks  that  existing  conditions 
must  inevitably  be  followed  by  Socialism. 
Existing  conditions  must  rather  be  altered  by 
social  reform,  not  on  socialist  but  on  indi- 
vidualist lines;  and  the  concluding  chapters  of 
the  book  discuss  and  differentiate  the  two  lines. 
Other  chapters  deal  with  the  independence 
and  rights  of  the  individual, — social  authority, 
definite  rights  in  material  good,  collectivism, 
private  ownership,  and  the  necessity  of  social 
reform.  We  have  found  the  volume  not  merely 
readable  and  interesting  but  exceptionally 
stimulating,  and  we  cordially  recommend  its 
perusal  to  both  the  political  economist  and 
the  ubiquitous  man  in  the  street. 

A  Compendium  of  Catechetical  Instruction  on 
Prayer.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Raineri  —  Hagan. 
Benziger  Brothers. 

Some  two  years  ago  we  noticed  in  these 
columns  two  volumes  of  catechetical  instruc- 
tion on  the  sacraments,  edited  by  the  Rev.  John 
Hagan,  Vice-Rector  of  the  Irish  College,  Rome. 
The  present  books  are  from  the  same  sources, — 
the  Roman  Catechism,  the  Catechism  of  Pius  X., 
and  the  Instructions  of  Father  Raineri.  Part  I., 
coextensive  with  the  first  volume,  contains 
ten  chapters:  one  on  prayer  in  general,  eight 
on  the  "Our  Father,"  and  one  on  the  "Hail 
Mary."  The  second  volume,  although  it  bears 
on  its  title-page  "On  Prayer,  Part  II.,"  as  well 
as  "Appendix  on  the  Virtues  and  Vices,"  is  in 
reaUty  made  up  solely  of  the  said  appendix. 
In  this  volume,  citations  from  the  Roman 
Catechism  are  omitted,  and  the  Instructions  by 
Raineri  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  the 
first  part.  There  are,  for  instance,  five  instruc- 
tions on  Faith,  four  on  Hope,  six  on  Charity, 
five  on  sin  in  general,  nineteen  on  the  capital 
vices,  and  one  on  the  Beatitudes.  Of  the  work, 
as  a  whole,  it  is  to  be  said  that  it  furnishes  a 
wealth  of  material,  well  arranged  and  lucidly 
set  forth,  enabling  a  pastor  to  prepare  a  good, 
solid  instruction  with  comparatively  little 
work.  It  is  equally  well  adapted  for  use  in  the 
family,  both  to  supplement  local  catechisms 
and  to  supply  a  plenteous  fund  of  religious 
reading.  Especially  now,  when  so  much 
emphasis  has  been  laid  by  the  Holy  Father  on 
catechetical  instruction  to  meet  ends  which  are 
the  direct  result  of  the  lack  of  such  instruction, 
these  volumes  are  genuinely  welcome. 


The  Thankful  Beggarman. 

BY    ALLEN    FORD. 

I^OW,  this  beggarman  never  complained  of  liis 

^        needs: 
But  knelt  on  the  cold  stone  telling  his  Beads, 
Where  the  people  went  up  and  the  people  came 

down, 
On  the  road  from  Ross  to  Newbridge  town. 

Little  Paul  walked  at   his  mother's  side 

Up  to  Newbridge  town,  with  streets  so  wide. 

He  saw  the  beggarman  kneeling  alone. 

And  telling  his  Beads  on  the  hard,  cold  stone. 

"Please,    mother,"    said   little   Paul,   "why   does 

he  pray 
On  the  hard,  cold  stone  all  this  dreary  day?" 
"We  will  ask,  my  dear,"   the  mother  replied, 
As  she  placed  a  coin  in  the  hat  at  his  side. 

She  spoke,  but  the  beggarman  shook  his  head. 
"He  is  deaf  and  dumb,  child,"  the  mother  said. 
"Then  Pll  wTite  it  down;  for  I  want  to  know 
Why  the  beggarman  prays  all  the  long  day  so." 

Then    he    wrote:     "Please    tell    me,    good    man, 

why  you  pray 
On  this  hard,  cold  stone  all  this  dreary  day?" 
The  beggarman  wrote:    "God  is  good  to  me: 
I   thank  Him,   my  child,   because  I  can  see." 


Seven  and  One. 


BY  lucile;  kling. 


XIII.— The  Darkest  Hour. 
ILENCE!  Tamzine  is  worse.  The 
doctor  comes  at  night  and  sits 
beside  her,  looking  very  grave.  When 
he  speaks  of  her,  he  uses  long  words, 
of  which  the  children  understand  only 
"nervous  shock,"  and  some  vague  and 
dreadful  thing  about  that  blow  on  her 
forehead.  Father  Garnett  returns  home 
early,  and  lingers  late  of  mornings;  his 
face  gfows][older  and  more  tired  day  after 


day.  Muzzie  seldom  leaves  her  place  beside 
the  sick-bed.  Father  Osgood  has  been 
there  more  than  once;  Denver  wonders 
what  they  do,  and  why  Ned  and  Martin 
meet  him  at  the  door  with  lighted  candles. 
But  Tamzine  does  not  know  him  now; 
she  turns  away,  asking  piteously  for 
Father  Connors.  Indeed,  of  late  she  has 
not  known  any  one,  not  even  Tony.  She 
tosses  wearily  on  her  pillow,  and  talks 
a  great  deal  about  the  puppies,  and  how 
hot  it  is.  And  Mother  Garnett  thinks  of 
the  comfortable,  airy  rooms  in  their  old 
home,  and  sighs  as  she  moistens  Tamzine's 
burning  lips. 

Tony  hangs  about  the  door,  forlorn  and 
miserable;  sometimes  he  slips  in  to  sit 
beside  his  sister.  He  is  wretched  there, 
for  there  is  nothing  he  can  do  for  her;  he 
is  more  wretched  elsewhere,  with  no  Tam 
to  share  things.  He  fingers  his  Rosary, 
but  he  can  not  get  beyond  the  "pray  for 
us  now," — the  words  seem  to  choke  him. 

The  little  grey  man  comes  awkwardly 
to  the  back  porch  with  a  great  armful  of 
goldenrod,  the  first  of  the  season.  He 
would  like  to  help,  if  he  knew  a  way;  he 
has  a  dim  feeling  that  he  is  responsible 
somehow.  He  is  very  glad  the  white  cow 
is  giving  her  six  quarts  a  day  now,  and 
he  has  taught  Ned  and  Martin  to  milk 
her,  and  "strip"  the  last  drops  of  the 
rich  yellow  cream  for  the  Garnett  table. 

Aunt  Serena  thanks  him  as  she  takes 
the  flowers. 

"I'll  let  Rilla  carry  them  up,"  she  says. 
"No,  there  isn't  any  change  yet."  And 
she  goes  into  the  pantry,  to  return  with 
a  loaf  of  homemade  bread  and  a  glass 
of  jam.  "They'll  make  your  lunch  taste 
better,"  she  tells  him,  not  ungraciously. 
"I  w4sh  you  could  see  how  the  children 
enjoy  the  milk!" 

At  the  gate  Denver  hugs  and  kisses  and 
clings  to  him. 
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"  Gran'paw.  —  Dear,  dear  gran'paw ! " 
she  whispers,  and  the  words  somehow 
bring  tears  to  his  eyes  and  a  queer,  warm 
feeling  to  his  heart. 

There  are  other  friends  who  send 
flowers,  too,  and  dainty  dishes,  that  Tam- 
zine  may  not  taste, — friends  who  come 
from  the  other  side  of  the  city,  near 
DarUng  House.  The  Foresters'  big  touring 
car  pulls  up  before  the  gate  very  often. 
Connie  meets  them  at  the  door,  and 
forgets  dark  little  rooms  and  "awful" 
paper  as  she  talks  of  Tam.  For  Connie 
is  learning  that  there  are  better  things  in 
the  world  than  a  luxurious  home. 

The  shadow  over  their  hearts  seems  to 
draw  the  little  family  very  close  together. 
Connie  remembers  muzzie's  fondness  for 
a  certain  gay  Japanese  teacup,  the  first 
gift  Chris  ever  chose  for  her,  "all  by  his 
own";  and  muzzie  finds  it  waiting  at 
her  plate  or  enthroned  on  the  tray,  when- 
ever she  has  time  to  snatch  a  bite  to  eat. 
Martin  walks  blocks  in  the  early  dawn 
to  find  morning-glories  for  her.  Ned 
folds  the  paper  just  as  dad  likes  it,  and 
puts  it  at  his  place,  and  runs  to  bring  his 
slippers  in  the  evening.  Chris  treasures 
up  each  cheerful  bit  of  pleasant  news  for 
the  supper  table.  Even  Aunt  Serena  is 
different. 

So  the  days  go  by,  and  the  house  is 
still,  —  so  still !  One  afternoon  Connie 
comes  out  crying;  they  have  had  to  cut 
Tamzine's  long  yellow  hair. 

Never  a  morning  but  some  of  them 
are  at  Mass, — sometimes  Father  Garnett, 
with  Rosalie  clinging  to  his  hand,  and 
Connie;  sometimes  muzzie,  pale  and  tired 
after  a  night's  vigil,  but  knowing  that 
the  walk,  and  that  half  hour  at  the  end 
of  it,  will  do  her  more  good  than  sleep; 
always  Tony  and  Martin  or  Ned;  and 
always,  always,  Chris. 

"I  can't  seem  to  pray  much,  muzzie," 
Tony  confides.  "  I  try  to  read  my  prayer- 
book,  like  you  said;^  but  I  always  get  to 
thinking  of  Tam,  some  way.  Do  you 
s'pose  it's  very  wrong?" 

"No,  dear, — no!"  she  answers,  squeez- 


ing his  arm  in  the  comforting  fashion 
only  muzzie  has.  "Our  Lord  understands; 
it's  our  coming  to  Him  that  matters.  He 
knows  how  we  feel;  He  doesn't  expect 
us  to  -talk." 

That  afternoon  when  the  doctor  comes* 
at  three,  it  is  Aunt  Serena  who  sends  Ned 
to  the  drug-store,  with  the  words: 

"Tell  him  Dr.  Farley  says  as  soon  as 
he  can."  And  Connie  knows  that  her 
father  and  Chris  are  to  be  sent  for.  She 
finds  Tony  on  the  upper  landing,  and 
they  hug  each  other  tight. 

And  the  doctor  does  not  go  away  again. 

Chris  must  give  out  the  Rosary  to-night, 
for  father  and  mother  are  both  upstairs. 
Grandpa  Moggies'  goldenrod  makes  a 
great  splash  of  yellow,  like  sunbeams, 
before  the  little  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Mother.  The  candlelight  falls  softly  on 
her  face;  it  flickers,  and  the  Infant's 
little,  uplifted  hand  seems  to  move,  as  if 
He  would  hold  it  out  to  them.  The  chil- 
dren kneel  in  a  half  circle,  and  no  one 
notices  that  Denver  has  crept  softly  in, 
and  is  watching  them  with  wistful,  puzzled 
eyes.  Chris'  voice  trembles  at  first,  but 
it  grows  stronger  as  he  goes  on;  the 
responses  come  steadily,  upborne  by 
Martin's  clear  treble.  By  and  by,  when 
Denver  has  caught  the  words,  she  whis- 
pers them,  too:  "Holy  Mary,  Mother  of 
God,  pray  for  us  sinners  now  and  at  the 
hour  of  our  death." 

There  will  be  no  hymn  to-night,  for 
Connie's  throat  is  too  choked  to  lead. 
So  they  add  the  Litany  of  the  Holy  Name, 
and  Aunt  Serena  bids  them  good-night, 
and  carries  drowsy  Rosalie  off  to  bed  in 
her  arms.  Connie  covers  Peter's  and 
Scarlet's  cages,  and  pretends  not  to  notice 
when  Ned  and  Martin  coax  Ca'dwallader 
up  to  the  attic  with  them.  She  ignores 
the  queer  hump  at  the  foot  of  their  bed 
when  she  tucks  them  in,  and  tries  to  make 
her  kisses  as  tender  as  muzzie's  are.  There 
is  a  light  under  Chris'  door;  and  she  puts 
her  dressing-gown  where  she  can  reach 
it  in  a  moment,  and  her  little  slippers 
beside  it.    Then  she  creeps  into  bed,  too; 
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and  though  Denver,  beside  her,  goes  to 
sleep  very  soon,  Connie  lies  wakeful  and 
listening. 

The  door  of  the  sick-room  opens  and 
closes.  Tony  has  gone  in.  He  curls  up  on 
the  floor  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  out  of 
the  way,  but  very  close  to  Tarn.  She 
doesn't  look  like  Tarn  any  more,  with 
her  lovely  hair  cut  short.  He  wishes  he 
had  never  called  her  Tow-head;  did  it 
tease  her  so  much?  he  wonders.  Her 
eyes  are  very  bright;  her  thin  face  is 
flushed  with  fever  against  the  white  of 
the  bandage;  and  she  breathes  heavily, 
as  if  it  hurt  her.  Sometimes  she  is  quiet, 
sometimes  she  talks;  now  it  is  muzzie  or 
dad  she  wants,  now  Tony.  But  she  does 
not  know  them  when  they  bend  over  her. 
Tony  leans  his  head  against  the  bed  and 
dozes,  and  wakes  again.  His  mother  tries 
to  send  him  away,  but  he  looks  so  heart- 
broken at  the  suggestion  that  she  gives 
it  up. 

There  is  one  name  on  Tamzine's  lips 
very  often  now,  —  the  name  of  the  white- 
haired  priest  who  baptized  her,  from 
whose  hands  she  and  Tony  received  their 
First  Communion.  He  had  been  a  second 
father  to  all  the  children;  he  heard  their 
first  confessions,  he  taught  them  their 
catechism.  No  other  priest  can  take  his 
place;  indeed,  poor,  fever-tossed  Tamzine 
can  not  be  made  to  understand  that 
Father  Osgood  is  a  priest  at  all. 

"Muzzie,  am  I  very  sick?  Oh,  I  want 
Father  Connors!" 

The  doctor  shakes  his  head. 

"Father  Osgood  said  you  might  send 
for  Father  Connors,  did  he  not?"  he  asks. 
"We  must  get  her  quieted  somehow.  If 
she  doesn't  sleep — " 

So  Chris  goes  to  telephone,  and  comes 
back  with  word  that  the  phone  at  Father 
Connors'  is  out  of  order ;  they  can  not 
get  an  answer. 

"Don't  you  think  I'd  better  go  over 
there?"  he  asks. 

Some  one  else  springs  up  from  the 
shadows, —  Tony,  flushing  with  eagerness. 

"Let  me  go!"  he  begs  in  a  breathless 


whisper.  "O  muzzie,  do  let  me  go!  Chris 
can  help  you  better  here,  and  I  —  oh,  I 
can't  bear  not  to  do  ai;iything  for  Tam!" 

"But  it  is  so  far,  Tony,  and  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  night!"  his  mother  objects. 

"I  know  it;  but  there's  an  owl  car  I 
can  catch,  and  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid.  Oh, 
please, — please!'' 

"Well — "  His  mother  yields  her  con- 
sent reluctantly  when  she  sees  that  Father 
Garnett  is  willing.  "Put  your  coat  on: 
the  night  air  is  sharp.  And  hurry,  or  you'll 
miss  the  car,  dear!" 

Tony  takes  one  last  look  at  Tam,  wish- 
ing those  big  eyes  of  hers  might  recognize 
him  for  just  a  moment.  He  puts  his 
Rosary  in  his  pocket  without  knowing 
exactly  why  he  does  it;  and  long  after 
the  door  is  shut  behind  him,  he  feels  the 
warmth  of  his  mother's  parting  hug. 

It  is  a  bit  cold,  and  darker  than  he 
had  expected,  and  very,  very  still.  A  dog 
is  barking  somewhere  off  in  the  distance; 
a  cock's  crowing  comes  to  him  faintly. 
He  thinks  he  will  be  glad  when  he  reaches 
the  car,  and  remembers  his  mother's 
injunction  to  hurry.  He  has  several  blocks 
to  walk,  for  there  is  no  owl  car  on  the  line 
nearest  them.  And  just  as  he  turns  the 
last  corner  he  hears  the  singing  of  the 
wires.  He  breaks  into  a  run,  but  the  car 
spins  by  and  leaves  him,  in  spite  of  all 
his  whistling. 

"Now,  this  is  a  nice  fix!"  says  Tony, 
between  his  teeth.  "It's  six  miles  at  least 
over  there,  no  car  till  six  o'clock,  and 
Tam — "  He  doesn't  finish  the  sentence. 
"Well,  here  goes!" 

Presently  he  leaves  the  residence  por- 
tion, he  has  reached  the  viaduct  that 
stretches  over  river  and  railroad  tracks. 
He  sees  the  water  sparkle  in  the  light,  a 
switch  engine  chugs  wearily  back  and 
forth  beneath  him,  lanterns  flash  to  and 
fro.  Now  and  again  he  slows  to  a  walk; 
for  it  is  getting  hard  to  breathe,  and  his 
heart  throbs  painfully. 

And  now  he  has  need  to  remember 
Tamzine,  with  her  parched  lips  and  fever- 
bright  eyes,  and  her   pleading  for  Father 
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Connors;  and  need  to  remember  very  hard 
that  he  is  almost  thirteen  years  old. 
For  the  worst  streets  of  the  city  are  yet 
to  be  passed,  —  streets  where  there  is 
light  and  laughter  —  of  a  sort  —  long 
after  the  rest  of  the  world  is  in  bed. 
Music  floats  out  from  half-opened  doors; 
he  meets  belated  revellers  now  and 
again,  —  men  who  laugh  a  great  deal, 
and  sing,  and  can  not  keep  their  feet. 
And  he  sees  a  movement  in  the  shadows 
sometimes,  and  has  a  glimpse  of  white, 
evil  faces  beneath  dark  hat  brims. 

The  last  mile  is  all  up  hill,  and  Tony  is 
very  tired  now.  His  feet  drag,  and  when 
he  tries  to  run  he  falters  in  his  stride. 
It  is  a  white-faced,  exhausted  boy  that 
stumbles  into  the  hall  when  good  Father 
Connors  opens  the  door. 

"Father — Tamzine — "  he  gasps,  and,  to 
his  own  amazement,  hides  his  face  in  the 
curve  of  his  arm  and  begins  to  sob  aloud. 

Father  Connors  puts  an  understanding 
arm  round  him  and  leads  him  into  the 
study. 

"Your  sister  is  worse?"  he  asks.  "She 
wants  me,  Tony?" 

"Yes,  Father,"  Tony  manages  to  get 
out.  "Muzzie  said — bring  the  holy  oils, 
please,  but  not  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
She  doesn't — know  us  at  all." 

"You  came  all  the  way  alone,  and 
on  foot?" 

"Yes,  Father.  I  missed  the — owl  car." 
Tony'  is   sobbing  harder   than  ever  now. 

"You  are  a  brave  boy,  Tony!"  says 
Father  Connors,  as  he  takes  down  the 
case  with  the  holy  oils.  "Don't  worry: 
I'm  sure  we'll  be  in  time.  Would  you 
like  to  stay  here,  and  have  Mary  give 
you  something  to  eat,  and  get  a  good 
rest,  or  will  you  go  back  with  me?" 

"With  you,  please.  Father." 

Father  Connors  is  more  than  ever  grate- 
ful to  those  parishioners  who  presented 
him  with  an  automobile  a  year  ago.  He 
tucks  the  robe  in  about  Tony,  and  smiles 
to  himself  when  the  boy's  choking  sobs 
die  away  into  the  easy  breathing  of  sleep. 
Chris  is  at  the  gate  when  they  pull   up 


at  home.  He  takes  the  priest  straight  to 
Tamzine;  and  carries  the  still  sleeping 
Tony  in,  to  the  only  person  who  is  free 
to  care  for  him — his  Aunt  Serena. 

Tamzine  does  not  want  to  lie  still  for 
the  affiointing;  and  muzzie  holds  her 
hand,  and  kisses  her.  Father  Connors  sits 
down  beside  the  bed;  he  will  not  leave 
them  now.  Tamzine  turns  presently  and 
sees  him  there;  her  brilliant  eyes  soften 
with  recognition;    she  smiles. 

"Muzzie — dad — I'm  all  right  now!" 
she  says,  sighs  a  little,  and  so  falls  asleep, 
contentedly. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


A  "  Sovrayae  Remayde." 

In  the  days  of  long  ago,  when  good 
King  Ladislas  reigned  in  Hungary,  there 
came  upon  the  people  a  terrible  plague, 
which  ravaged  the  land  till  men  died  by 
hundreds.  Despairing  at  the  woes  of  his 
people  whom  he  dearly  loved,  the  King 
went  forth  into  the  fields  to  pray.  Kneel- 
ing, he  blessed  himself  and  prayed  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  to  direct  him  to  some 
means  of  curing  the  plague.  Then  a  voice 
whispered  to  him:  "Ladislas,  take  thy 
bow  and  arrow  and  shoot.  I  have  heard 
thy  prayer." 

Obedient,  though  wondering,  the  King 
placed  arrow  to  his  bow  and  shot  afar. 
Seeking  his  arrow,  he  found  it  piercing  a 
strange  plant,  the  like  of  which  he  had 
never  before  seen, — a  plant  whose  flower 
was  blue  as  Our  Lady's  mantle.  He 
plucked  the  flower,  and  of  it  a  broth  was 
made  which  cured  whoever  drank  of  it. 
Men  named  it  "  vSanctus  Ladislas  Regis 
Herba,"  in  honor  of  the  good  King;  but 
in  our  pharmacopoeia  it  is  called  "gentian." 
Oldtime  physicians  regarded  it  as  a 
"sovrayne  remayde"  for  poison,  fever, 
and  many  other  maladies.  It  is  named  for 
Gentius,  King  of  Illyria,  who  first  used  it 
in  medicine  among  the  Greeks,  and  is 
apostrophized  by  Bryant  as, 

Blue-blue  as  if  the  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 
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— Readers  of  Kathleen  Norris'  delightful 
"Mother"  will  be  highly  expectant  of  her  new 
work  of  fiction,  "The  Rich  Mrs.  Burgoyne," 
announced  by  the   Macmillan  Co. 

— "The  Oxford  Book  of  EngHsh  Verse"  has 
a  companion  volume  now  in  "The  Oxford 
Book  of  Victorian  Verse,"  from  the  hands  of 
the  same  capable  compiler.  Sir  Arthur  Ouiller- 
Couch. 

— The  Century  Company's  fall  list  includes 
"Everybody's  St.  Francis,"  by  Maurice  Francis 
Egan,  United  States  Minister  to  Denmark.  M. 
Boutet  de  Monvel's  charming  illustrations  are 
retained. 

— "Success  and  Other  Sketches,"  by  R.  B. 
Cunninghame  Graham,  is  a  new  addition  to 
Messrs.  Duckworth  &  Co.'s  Readers'  Library, 
which  includes  works  of  individual  merit  by 
authors  of  repute. 

— Messrs.  Longmans  will  shortly  publish 
"Cardinal  Manning  and  Other  Essays,"  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  C.  Bodley.  It  will  contain  a  reproduction 
of  a  portrait  of  the  Cardinal  painted  just  before 
his  death  for  Mr.   Bodley. 

— "Madrigali,"  by  T.  A.  Daly,  comes  from  the 
press  of  David  McKay  in  mid-October.  It  is 
illustrated,  as  "Canzoni"  was,  by  John  Sloan. 
Mr.  Daly  has  a  mind  for  felicitous  titles,  as 
witness  "Canzoni,"   "  Carmina,"   "Madrigali." 

— Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton's  productivity  and 
versatility  are  represented,  in  announcements 
of  forthcoming  volumes,  by  a  book  of  essays, 
"A  Miscellany  of  Men"  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.), 
and  by  the  illustrations  in  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc's 
novel,  "The  Green  Overcoat."  (McBride,  Nash 
&  Co.)  Mr.  Belloc  also  promises  a  book  of 
essays. 

— Admirers  of  Botticelli  will  welcome  a  new 
book  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Anderson  ("The  Romance  of 
Sandro  BotticelH,"  Stanley  Paul,  pubHsher). 
Though  written  in  the  guise  of  fiction,  it  is  less 
fanciful  than  many  more  orthodox  critical 
biographies.  It  combats  the  common  belief 
that  the  master  was  ever  wavering  between 
paganism    and   Christianity. 

— The  last  of  the  famous  Hoe  Library  will 
fall  under  the  hammernext  November.  "Thus 
will  end,"  says  the  Dial,  "after  four  memorable 
sales,  the  dispersal  of  the  richest  private  collec- 
tion of  books  and  manuscripts  ever  sold  in  this 
countr3^  From  the  day  of  the  opening  sale, 
when  a  copy   of  the   Gutenberg   Bible   brought 


fifty  thousand  dollars  (the  highest  recorded  price 
for  a  single  item  at  a  book  auction),  the  amounts 
bid  for  these  Hterary  rarities  have  been  un- 
precedentedly  large;  so  that  the  total  sum  realized 
by  the  completed  sale  is  likely  to  exceed  two 
million   dollars." 

— The  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Monkwearmouth, 
erected  in  672,  is  one  of  the  oldest  churche?  in 
England.  An  outline  of  its  history  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  at  the  present  day  are  given  in  a  new 
book  by  Mr.  James  Patterson,  pubhshed  by 
Sunderland,    Hills   &    Co. 

— Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Co.  announce  "Amer- 
icans and  Others,"  a  book  of  essays  by  Miss 
Agnes  Repplier,  who,  as  we  learn  from  another 
announcement,  has  been  busy  as  well  compiling 
an  anthology,  "The  Cat,"  soon  to  be  pul)lished 
by  the  Sturgis  &  Walton  Co. 

—  Adequate  appreciations  of  English  Catholic 
poets,  from  Father  Robert  Southwell  to  Alice 
Meynell,  will  be  found  in  "The  Poets'  Chantry," 
by  Katherine  Bregy,  which  is  among  recent 
publications  of  Messrs.  Herbert  &  Daniel,  —  a 
firm,  by  the  way,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  a  number  of  tlie  best  Catholic  books  issued 
during    the    year. 

—The  contents  of  Mrs.  William  O'Brien's 
new  book,  "  L^iseen  Friends,"  will  be  appetiz- 
ing. She  writes  of  Mother  Margaret  Mary 
Hallahan,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Nano  Nagle,  Charlotte 
Bronte,  Mary  Aikenhead  (foundress  of  the 
Irish  Sisters  of  Charity),  Catherine  MacAuley 
(foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy),  Jean  In- 
gelow,  Mother  Frances  Raphael  Drane,  Eugenie 
de  Guerin,  Pauline  de  la  Ferronays  and  her 
family,  Christina  Rossetti,  and  others  less 
known   to   fame. 

— A  new  collection  of  English  essays,  ranging 
from  1600  to  igoo,  closes  with  selections  from 
the  prose  of  Francis  Thompson.  The  volume, 
"A  Book  of  English  Essays."  belongs  to  the  series 
known  as  the  World  Classics,  and  is  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Stanley  V.  Makower  and  Basil  W. 
Blackwell;  published  by  Mr.  Henry  Frowde. 
Another  exquisite  Catholic  writer  is  coming  to 
his  own.  "Post  Liminium  Essays  and  Critical 
Papers,"  by  Lionel  Johnson,  is  soon  to  appear 
from    the    press    of    Mitchell    Kennerley. 

— According  to  recent  Government  statistics, 
newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  the 
United  vStates  increased  in  number  from  18,793 
in  1899  to  22,141  in  1909,  or  17.8  per  cent; 
and   their   aggregate   circulation  increased    53.9 
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per  cent.  The  average  circulation  per  issue  was 
7428  in  1909,  as  compared  with  6866  in  1904, 
and  5688  in  1899.  The  greatest  relative  increases 
in  circulation  during  the  decade  were  reported 
for  dailies  and  monthlies.  In  the  circulation 
of  the  latter,  however,  there  was  a  decrease 
between  1904  and  1909. 

— The  news  of  the  death  of  the  venerable 
and  beloved  Father  Matthew  Russell,  S.  J., 
though  not  altogether  unexpected,  came  as  a 
shock  to  his  many  friends  and  admirers.  His 
vigor,  activity,  and  fresh-heartedness  had  caused 
every  one  to  forget  his  advanced  age,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  a  Ufe  so  precious  would  still 
be  prolonged.  He  has  left  the  Catholic  world 
poorer  for  his  loss.  For  many  years  he  was 
editor  of  the  Irish  Monthly,  and  besides  writing 
numerous  books,  all  of  a  helpful  kind,  he  con- 
tributed largely  to  various  periodicals  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Almost  his  last  work, 
signed  M.  R.,  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Ave  Maria.  Father  Russell's  friends, 
readers,  and  correspondents  all  recognized  in 
him  one  of  the  most  intellectually  gifted  and 
at  the  same  time  simple-hearted  and  lovable 
priests  of  our  time.  His  memory  will  be 
cherished  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  cherished 
most  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions   will   not   be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Christianity     and     the     Leaders     of     Modern 

Science."     Karl  Alois  Kneller,  S.  J.    $1.80, 

net. 
"A  Compendium  of  Catechetical  Instruction  on 

Prayer."     2  Vols.    Raineri — Hagan.      $4-25 

net. 
"The  Life  of  the  Venerable  Francis  Libermann." 

Rev.  G.  Lee,  C.  S.  Sp.    $1,  net. 
"Private  Ownership;     Its   Basis  and   Equitable 

Conditions."     Rev.  J.  Kelleher.    $1.25,  net. 
"Communion    Verses    for    Little    Children."     A 

Sister  of  Notre  riame.     10  cts. 
"On    Union    with    God."      Blessed    Albert    the 

Great.  •  50   cts. 


Cardinal  Bourne:    A  Record  of  the  Sayings  and 

Doings   of    His    Eminence    Francis,    Fourth 

Archbishop  of  Westminster."     90  cts.,  net. 
'Abbot    Wallingford :      An     Enquiry    into    the 

Charges  made  against  him  and  his  Monks.** 

Abbot  Gasquet.    60  cts. 
'Retfeats  for  the  People."    Rev.  Charles  Plater, 

S.  J.    $1.50. 
'He   is    Calling   Me."     Rev.    Matthew    Russell, 

S.  J.    75  cts. 
'The  "Fool  of  God."    Andrew  Klarmann.    $1.50. 
'Old-Time    Makers    of    Medicine."      James    J. 

Walsh,  K.  C.  St.  G.,  M.  D.,  etc.    $2. 
'Idola  Fori:     Being  an   Examination  of  Seven 

Questions   of   the    Day."     William   Samuel 

Lilly.    $2.25. 
'Life  and  Letters  of  John  Lingard.    1771-1851." 

Martin  Haile  and  Edwin  Bonney.    $3.75. 
'The     'Summa     Theologica'     of     St.     Thomas 

Aquinas."     Part  I.    Translated  by  Fathers 

of  the  English  Dominican  Province.     First 

Number  (22  I— XXVI).    $2. 
'Benedictine    Pioneers    in    Australia."      Henry 

Norbert   Birt,   O.   S.    B.     Two  Vols.     $7.50. 
'Little  Sermons  on  the   Catechism."     Cardinal 

Cosimo  Corsi.    2  vols.    $2. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them,  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3, 

Rev.  Anthony  Brefeldt,  of  the  diocese  of 
Belleville;  Rev.  John  Schoenfeld,  archdiocese 
of  Cincinnati;  Rev.  T.  J.  Duffy,  diocese  of 
WheeUng;  Rev.  Thomas  McGee,  D.  D.,  diocese 
of  Fall  River;  Rev.  Peter  Skelly,  diocese  of 
Hartford;  Rev.  G.  M.  Kelly,  diocese  of  Altoona; 
Rev.  Joseph  Wissel,  C.  SS.  R. ;  Rev.  Francis 
Casey  and  Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  S.  J.;  and 
Rev.  Edward  Kennedy,  CSS.  R. 

Mother  Gabriel,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Child  Jesus;  and  Sister  M.  Celestine,  Sisters  of 
the   Holy  Cross. 

Mr.  William  Waddick,  Mr.  John  May,  Miss 
Rose  Kennedy,  Mr.  Simon  Fennell,  Mrs.  Ellen 
Rashford,  Mr.  James  Anderson,  Mrs.  Leetitia 
Roche,  Mr.  W.  I.  Brown,  Mr.  James  Dinan,  Mr. 
Henry  Tesson,  Mr.  Herman  Busche,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Hillgert. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    (300  days'   indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee. 
For  the  famine  sufferers  in  China: 
D.  M.,  $1.75;    Two  Friends,  $30. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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The  Plea  of  St.  Francis.*  The  Madonna  of  Pompeii. 

A  Story  of   Renascence. 


BY    G.    M.    HORT. 


© 


the 


|N   bed  of  ashes  lying, 
St.  Francis  was  a-dying. 
His    fainting    eyes    were    opened:     he    saw- 
Golden  Gate; 

And  out  of  God's  own  City 
The  Blessed  leaned,  for  pity, — 
"God  rest  thee,  Brother  Francis!    On  thy  release 
we  wait!" 

'Twas  like  a  tide  at  even 
To  shoal-bound  vessel  given. 
High  on  that  crest  of  voices,  he  urged  his  final 
plea. 

And,  with  a  hope  new-risen, 
Cried:    "Bring  me  now  from  prison! 
A  host    must    groan   in  fetters  until    my  soul  is 
free." 

Long  since  has  Francis  rested. 
In  whitest  garments  vested, 
But  still,  in  sad   procession,  the  souls  of  men  go 
hence; 

And  echoes  of  that  anguish 
Still  make  the  Blessed  languish, — 
The  harps  fall  mute  and  stringless,  the  radiant 
air  is  tense. 

Then  to  them,  like  a, leader, 
Comes  Francis,  the  arch-pleader. 
(Low   burns   the  fire  of   purging,  the  groans   of 
sorrow  cease.) 
"Ah,  Christ,  my  brethren  sever-' 
From  fires  that  burn  forever! 
Do  I  not  share  their  torment  until  they  share  my 
peace?" 


*  The  hundred  and  forty-second  Psalm  was  said  by  St. 
Francis,  with  his  last  breath:  "Me  exspectant  justi  donee 
retribuas  mihi."  There  is  a  pious  belief  that  his  anni- 
versary  brings    peace   to  the  souls  in  purgatory. 


BY    MARY    CRAWFORD    FRASER. 

HERE  is  a  story  for  every  land- 
mark in  South  Italy.  Here  a  saint 
was  born,  there  a  martyr  died; 
here  where  the  reeds  sway  softly 
on  the  lake,  or  there  where  the  thyme 
grows  thick  in  the  lonely  dell,  the  battle- 
cries  of  nations  rose  to  Heaven  and  all 
the  blare  of  trumpets  could  not  drown 
the  shrieks  of  the  dying.  "Remember! 
remember!"  the  wind  sings  in  your  ear. 
"Tout  passe,  tout  casse,  tout  lassef'  is  the 
burden  of  its  song;  and  it  takes  faith  to 
add  St.  Teresa's  sequel  to  the  axiom, 
'' Dieu  seul  ne  passe  point.'' 

No,  He  passeth  not  away;  and  one  feels 
that  this  soil,  the  first  to  see  the  light,  the 
oldest  of  His  gardens,  is  specially  dear  to 
Him  for  the  sake  of  the  crowding  millions 
of  His  children — saints  and  sinners,  victors 
and  vanquished,  seers  and  slaves, — all 
made  in  His  image,  who  have  lived  and 
struggled  and  laughed  and  wept,  and  now 
sleep  safe  in  Italian  earth  till  the  Judg- 
ment Day.  And  from  their  ashes  what 
trophies  have  not  arisen  of  His  glory  and 
mercy?  What  marvels  have  not  been 
worked  even  in  our  own  days  to  vindicate 
that  divine  predilection?  From  one  spot 
alone,  the  ancient  charnel-house  of  sinful 
flesh,  has  emanated  a  tide  of  sublime 
supernatural  graces  that  have  brought 
healing  of  soul  and  body  to  cotmtless 
thousands,  not  only  at  the  fountainhead 
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but  in  the  farthest  comers  of  the  earth.  I 
must  try  to  tell  at  least  a  part  of  the 
story  —  which  might  be  called  a  story 
of  resurrection,  but  more  fitly,  I  think,  a 
story  of  renascence — of  a  garden  blooming 
from  a  grave. 

The  predestined  human  instrument  of 
this  transformation  was  a  devout  poor 
gentleman  of  Naples,  the  Avvocato 
Bartolo  Longo,  a  member  of  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  Dominic.  Broken  in  health 
and  with  very  straitened  means,  he  left 
the  city  in  the  month  of  October,  1872, 
and  went  for  a  few  weeks  to  seek  change 
of  air  in  the  "  Valle  di  Pompeii,"  a  desolate 
but  quiet  bit  of  country  lying  at  the  foot 
of  Vesuvius,  between  the  railway  station 
of  Pompeii  and  that  of  Scafati,  a  small 
town  seventeen  miles  farther  on  the  line 
toward  Nocera  dei  Pagani  and  Salerno. 
For  many  years  the  district  had  been  the 
resort  of  all  the  thieves  and  outlaws  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  bore  a  very 
evil  reputation.  After  i860  it  was  the 
favorite  hunting  ground  of  the  famous 
brigand,  Pilone;  and  even  after  he  was 
killed  the  remains  of  his  band  of  braves 
roamed  and  robbed  so  audaciously  that 
only  the  poorest — the  contadini,  who  had 
nothing  to  lose  and  for  whom  no  one  could 
have  paid  the  smallest  ransom— ventured 
to  dwell  there. 

Of  these  some  three  thousand  were 
scattered  through  the  "Valle,"  which  at 
that  point  widens  almost  to  a  plain, 
dividing  Vesuvius  and  its  foothills  from 
the  high  rocky  range  that  rises  between 
the  Bay  of  Naples  and  the  Gulf  of  Salerno. 
The  good  lawyer  was  distressed  beyond 
measure  to  find  that  the  larger  part  of 
these  poor  people  were  existing  in  a  state 
of  pitiable  ignorance  as  to  the  very  essen- 
tials of  religion.  Many  of  them  did  not 
know  how  to  make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross. 
For  so  many  souls  there  was  but  one  half- 
ruined  little  church,  barely  large  enough 
to  hold  a  hundred  persons.  The  Bishop 
of  Nola  had  been  mourning  over  this  un- 
happy condition  of  his  diocese,  and  had 
for   many   years   tried   to   raise   funds   to 


build  a  suitable  church;  but,  weighed 
down  with  the  care  of  seven  hundred 
churches,  including  eighty-five  parishes, 
most  of  which  were  wretchedly  poor,  he 
had  never  been  enabled  to  carry  out  his 
desires,  and  had  to  content  himself  with 
commending  them  to  the  generosity  of 
Heaven. 

Heaven  replied  by  sending  the  good 
Avvocato,  who,  as  he  says,  "after  mature 
reflection,  much  prayer,  and  counsel 
sought  from  wise  and  holy  men,"  decided 
that  the  best  method  of  Christianizing 
the  poor  folk  of  the  "Valle,"  and  at  the 
same  time  obtaining  all  that  they  needed 
from  the  Divine  Clemency,  was  to  teach 
them  to  say  the  Rosary,  —  that  epitome 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  the  weapon  which 
since  the  days  of  St.  Dominic  has  won  so 
many  victories  for  Christian  arms  by  land 
and  sea,  and  has  saved  countless  millions 
from  sin  and  degradation  and  despair. 

So  the  Avvocato  spent  his  hardly  earned 
holiday*  every  autumn  in  going  round 
among  the  contadini  and  instructing  them 
in  the  truths  of  religion.  Every  evening, 
when  their  day's  work  was  over,  he  gath- 
ered together  as  many  as  possible,  and 
the  Rosary  was  said,  —  at  first  in  the 
dilapidated  chapel,  and  then,  as  the  con- 
gregation outgrew  that  narrow  space,  in 
the  house  of  the  Contessa  de  Fusco,  a 
noble  and  pious  lady  of  Naples,  who  owned 
a  little  villa  in  the  vicinity.  A  small 
print  of  "Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary" 
surrounded  by  the  Fifteen  Mysteries, 
which  the  Avvocato  carried  about  with 
him  and  had  hung  over  his  bed,  was  the 
only  object  of  devotion  round  which  the 
poor  people  could  gather.  I  wonder  where 
it  is  to-day?  One  would  give  much  to 
possess  that  precious  little  foundation 
stone  of  the  world-renowned,  world-loved 
basilica,  which  draws  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pilgrims  every  year  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  1875,  with  the  help  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  Bishop,  a  mission  was  held 
in  the  Valle,  and  the  good  priests  who 
conducted   it   had   the   joy   of  seeing  the 
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iiihlibitants  crowd  to  hear,  to  learii,  to 
prdyi'  The  rain  of  miraculous  graces  in 
store  for  the  spot  began  by  the  heartiness 
and  sincerity  of  the  conversions.  Enemies 
were  reconciled,  hardened  sinners  repented, 
parents  brought  their  children  to  be 
baptized;  very  few  had  not  approached 
the  sacraments  before  the  mission  closed. 
Then  the  Confraternity  of  the  Rosary  was 
established,  each  member  promising  to 
be  faithful  in  reciting  the  prayers,  and 
those  who  could  Subscribing  one  soldo  (a 
halfpenny)  a  month  toward  the  erection 
of  a  church. 

The  founder  of  the  work  at  first  dreamed 
cf  nothing  more  than  a  chapel,  with  an 
altar  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary; 
but  the  Bishop  insisted  that  what  was 
needed — and  would  therefore  be  possible — 
was  the  building  of  a  real  church,  such 
as  he  had  for  so  many  years  desired  to 
see  in  the  Valle.  His  ardent  faith  and 
the  justice  of  his  reasoning  convinced  his 
hearers,  and,  with  many  prayers,  the 
work  of  raising  the  funds  began  in  January, 
1876,  by  the  aforesaid  high  subscription 
of  one  cent  a  month,  Don  Bartolo  Longo 
and  the  Contessa  de  Fusco  undertaking 
the  arduous  task  of  collecting.  As  the 
good  Avvocato  (afterward  '  Commenda- 
tore')  says  in  his  account,  "both  Heaven 
and  earth  took  the  matter  in  hand." 

On  the  30th  of  April  of  the  sam.e  year 
the  site  was  bought  and  paid  for;  the 
foundation  stone  was  laid  on  the  8th  of 
May,  in  the  presence  of  an  enormxous 
gathering,  including  three  hundred  Neo- 
politan  gentlemen  and  ladies,  many  of 
whom  came  to  thank  Our  Lady  for  ex- 
traordinary graces  received  through  her 
intercession.  On  the  29th  of  October,  1876, 
the  foundations  were  finished;  and  on 
the  13th  of  October,  1878,  the  building 
was  completed  up  to  the  cornice — a  build- 
ing capable  of  containing  two  thousand 
persons.  Considering  the  poverty  of  tlje 
diocese  and  the  thoroughness  with  which 
every  detail  was  treated,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  much  in  so  short  a  time 
was  surprising. 


At  this  point  Mass  was  celebrated  in 
the  still  roofless  church,  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  worshippers  from  Naples  and 
all  the  surrounding  country.  Kneeling 
on  the  unfinished  floor,  princes  and  prin- 
cesses shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
poorest  laborers,  the  devout  assembly 
recited  the  Rosary  in  common,  and  great 
numbers  received  Holy  Communion  at 
the  foot  of  the  poor  little  altar  which  had 
served  for  the  first  prayer  gatherings  of 
tke  scattered  coniadmi.  But  above  the 
altar  was  the  picture — now  reproduced  by 
the  million,  throned  in  thousands  of 
churches,  and  venerated  in  almost  every 
Catholic  home, — the  picture  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Rosary,  with  the  Divine  Infant  on 
her  knee,  and  the  Rosary's  first  two 
saints,  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Catherine  of 
vSiena,  kneeling  at  her  feet. 

The  story  of  that  picture  is  a  very 
strange  one.  Before  the  inauguration  of 
the  Confraternity  of  the  Rosary  of  Our 
Lady  of  Pompeii  (to  give  the  association 
its  full  name),  Signor  Longo,  who  still 
maintained  among  the  people  of  the  Valle 
the  custom  of  reciting  the  chaplet  in 
common  every  evening,  thought  it  was 
time  to  find  an  oil-painting  to  replace  the 
tiny  print  which  till  then  had  been  the 
only  centre  of  devotion  upon  which  to 
focus  the  poor  people's  eyes  and  attention. 
It  was  impossible  to  buy  or  order  a 
suitable  painting:  there  would  have  been 
no  money  to  pay  for  it.  So  he  began  to 
search  round  in  Naples,  in  junk-shops  as 
well  as  among  his  acquaintances,  for  some- 
thing that  could  be  made  to  serve  his 
purpose.  At  last  his  own  director,  a  ven- 
erable Father  of  the  Order  of  Preachers, 
offered  him,  with  many  apologies,  an  old 
"daub"  which  he  had  bought  many  years 
before  for  sixty-eight  cents,  and  which  was 
reposing  in  the  dust  behind  a  door. 

Signor  Longo  accepted  the  discarded 
thing  with  humble  gratitude,  and  under- 
took to  transport  it  to  Pompeii.  But,  to 
his  disappointment,  he  was  not  allowed 
to  put  it  into  a  railway  carriage,  and 
finally,  in  despair,  had  to  confide  it  to  a 
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carrettiere  who  made  his  Hving  by  carting . 
litter  from  the  stables  of  the  city  to  the 
maize  fields  of  the  Valle.  Horribly  it  went 
against  the  devout  lawyer's  heart  to  per- 
mit the  sacred  picture  to  travel  in  com- 
pany with  such  a  load;  but,  since  the 
Blessed  Virgin  refused  to  provide  any 
better  vehicle  for  her  portrait,  there  was 
no  other  way.  Carefull}^  tied  up  in  a  sheet, 
the  old  canvas  was  hoisted  onto  the  cart, 
and  in  this  triumphant  manner  did  the 
"prodigiosa  imagine"  reach  Pompeii. 

Signor  Longo  was  there  to  receive  it; 
but  his  heart  sank  when  he  undid  the 
wrappings  and  looked  at  it  attentively. 
As  he  says  himself,  it  was  "really  horrid 
to  behold."  There  was,  however,  an  artist, 
named  Galella,  working  just  then  in 
Pompeii,  and  he  gladly  undertook  to 
restore  the  painting  as  far  as  he  could. 
When  this  was  done,  Signor  Longo  placed 
it  over  the  altar  of  the  tumble-down 
chapel,  which  was  still  the  only  church 
the  district  possessed;  and,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "from  that  day  begins  the 
history  of  the  prodigies  worked  by  the 
Almighty  to  rekindle  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tians, and  fire  them  with  zeal  for  the 
edification  of  the  new  Temple  of  the 
Rosary  at  Pompeii." 

The  work  went  forward  rapidly  and 
successfully.  In  a  very  few  years  the 
church  was  ready  for  all  practical  uses. 
One  by  one  the  chapels  were  finished,  and 
enriched  with  beautiful  altarpieces  painted 
by  distinguished  artists.  The  great  golden 
cupola  rose  in  the  sunny  air,  a  beacon  for 
many  a  long  mile  around,  and  when  I 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  it  the  facade 
was  almost  completed.  But  long  before 
that,  just  as  soon  as  the  roof  was  on,  there 
came  pouring  in  offerings  especially  de- 
signed for  the  throne  above  the  high  altar, 
which  supports  the  (to  many  of  us)  most 
beautiful  picture  in  the  world,  —  the  old 
picture  bought  for  sixty-eight  cents  and 
conveyed  to  Pompeii  on  a  load  of  stable 
refuse ! 

No  sooner  had  Signor  Longo  signified 
his  desire  to  atone  to  Our  Lady  for  this 


humiliation  by  building  a  worthy  shrine 
for  her  likeness  than  the  tide  of  gifts  began 
to  flow  in,  amounting  in  the  course  of  two 
years  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousard 
francs.  More,  followed,  and  the  trono,  as 
it  Stands,  cost  over  two  hundred  thousand 
francs.  The  gleaming,  delicately  chiselled 
marbles  came  from  Lourdes,  Our  Lady's 
Pyrenean  home,  where,  thirty-seven  years 
earlier,  she  had  appeared  to  Bemadette 
and  touched  the  rock  to  pour  out  the 
inexhaustible  fountains  of  healing  for  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men.  Beneath  the 
throne,  enclosed  in  a  great  silver  heart, 
are  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
names  —  those  of  the  faithful  who  sent 
the  offerings  for  it.  Five  angels  in  bronze 
form  the  guard  of  honor,  just  within  the 
chancel  railings,  —  life-sized  statues,  all 
different,  one  more  beautiful  than  the 
other  in  the  expression  of  love  for  God 
and  tender  pity  and  encouragement  for 
man. 

The  picture  itself  is  a  centre  of  light. 
Its  artistic  merits  or  demerits  count  for 
nothing  in  the  impression  it  makes. 
Simple  in  line  and  composition  as  any 
pre-Raphaelite  work,  what  is  presented 
to  the  eye  seems  quite  subordinate  to 
that  which  it  says  to  the  heart.  The 
Blessed  Mother  sits  on  a  raised  seat,  of 
which  only  the  rounded  pedestal  is  visible. 
The  Divine  Infant  on  her  knee  turns  to 
the  right  in  the  act  of  dropping  a  Rosary 
into  the  hand  of  St.  Dominic,  who  kneels 
below,  eagerly  reaching  up  to  receive  it. 
There  is  a  charming  baby  grace  and 
abandon  in  the  pose  as  the  Child  reaches 
across  the  enfolding  mother-arm,  and 
holds  the  long  chain  of  beads  high 
above  the  head  of  the  praying  saint,  on 
whom  He  smiles  joyfully.  The  Blessed 
Mother's  head  is  turned  from  them  to  St. 
Catherine,  who  kneels  on  her  left  side. 
With  ineffable  tenderness  she  reaches 
down  to  place  the  Rosary  in  the  out- 
stretched hand,  while  St.  Catherine  draws 
back  as  in  awe  of  the  face  on  which  her 
gaze  is  rapturously  fixed.  It  is  the  gift 
of    Mother    to    daughter,  —  of    her    who 
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suffered  and  triumphed,  to  one  of  her  chil- 
dren who  must  still  suffer  unspeakably 
ere  the  final  victory  is  won. 

The  Italians  call  this  miraculous  picture 
"the  Madonna  with  the  tender  eyes"; 
and,  indeed,  no  words  can  describe  the 
celestial  love  and  mercy  of  that  downward 
glance,  following  the  movement  of  the 
giving  hand,  —  a  glance  so  pure,  yet 
strong,  that  it  reminds  one  irresistibly  of 
Ratisbonne's  cry  after  his  vision  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  Sant'  Andrea  delle 
Fratte  in  Rome  "  Oh,  les  mains  de  la  Sainte 
Vierge!  II  faiU  les  avoir  vues  paur  la  com- 
prendrcf    Ses  mains  rayonnent  les  graces!'' 

On  the  day  when,  the  high  altar  being 
completed  and  consecrated,  the  picture 
was  removed  froni  the  ruined  chapel  to 
be  installed  in  its  place  of  honor,  the  pro- 
cession paused  in  the  Pizzga  of  "  New 
Pompeii,"  the  thriving  little  township 
which  grew  up  with  the  building  of  the 
church;  and  the  Grand  Penitentiary,  Car- 
dinal Monaco  della  Valletta,  crowned  it 
with  a  magnificent  diadem  composed  of 
seven  hundred  diamonds  of  purest  water, 
each  diamond  a  thank-offering  for  some 
miraculous  grace  received.  Four  emeralds 
were  set  among  the  diamonds,  and  these 
were  presented  by  two  Jews. 

Later,  another  and,  to  my  mind,  a  more 
beautiful  crown  was  added,  —  a  ring  of 
twelve  great  diamond  stars,  glorious  as 
those  which  St.  John  counted  in  the 
Mother's  crown  when  God  showed  her 
glory  to  him  in  Patmos.  These  hang,  as 
it  were,  in  a  wide  circle  behind  her,  —  a 
wheel  of  light;  yet,  on  looking  at  the 
picture,  her  face  and  that  of  the  Child 
seem  to  hold  more  light  still.  No  gems 
can  make  that  radiance  pale.  The  devout 
artistic  feeling  which  has  governed  the 
whole  work  at  Pompeii  has  placed  the 
first  crown  of  diamonds  so  far  above  Our 
Lady's  head  that  it  floats  free  of  the  halo, 
marked  by  a  single  star,  that  surrounds 
the  meek  brow  and  soft,  uncovered  hair. 
Now  every  detail  of  the  crimson  robe 
and  blue  mantle  is  outlined  and  fretted 
with    diamonds,    and    it    is    in    diamonds 


that  the  inscription  Ave  Maria  has  been 
written  on  the  pedestal. 

I  can  see  the  scoffing  smile  with  which 
the  Protestant  and  the  materialist,  the 
agnostic  and  the  atheist,  will  read  this 
description.  I  can  hear  the  Judas  growl, 
Why  was  this  not  sold  and  given  to 
the  poor?"  ,  Wait,  dear  benighted  ones! 
Read  to  the  end,  and  then  sneer  —  if 
you  dare! 

(  Conclusion  next  week.  ) 


The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 


f] 


BY    ANNA    T.    SADLIER. 


XV 


P'XT  day  Sebastian  nerved  himself 
to  speak  to  Margie  on  the  subject. 
And  this  he  dreaded  most  of  all; 
for  the  very  thought  of  hurting 
her  in  any  way,  of  coming  between  her 
and  her  happiness,  was  painful  to  him 
beyond  words.  He  had  always  been  the 
one  to  shield  her  from  every  pain  and 
trouble,  and  even  discomfort  of  any  kind. 
And  now  it  was  he  who  must  bring  into 
her  life  perhaps  the  sharpest  trouble  she 
had  ever  known,  or  so  he  judged  from 
his  own  recent  experience.  The  brother 
and  sister  had  not  had  a  confidential  chat 
for  some  time;  indeed,  Sebastian  was  con- 
stantly afraid  of  getting  on  confidential 
terms  with  any  one.  He  felt  the  un- 
pleasantness of  his  task  the  more  acutely 
because  he  thought  he  had  noticed  in 
Margie,  of  late,  a  new  brightness  and 
exhilaration.  Her  small  and  delicately 
formed  face,  which  when  in  repose  had 
been  quiet  almost  to  sadness,  had  now 
gained  both  color  and  animation.  Always 
mobile,  it  reflected  just  then  thoughts  that 
were  evidently  happy  ones. 

He  made  his  way  to  her  own  little 
sitting-room,  where  she  usually  received 
her  visitors,  and  amongst  them,  as  Sebas- 
tian reflected,  Dorothy  Kent.  That  thought 
arrested  him  upon  the  threshold, — perhaps 
she  might  be  there.    But  no:    Margie  was 
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singing  to  herself,  in  her  low  crooning 
voice.  Evidently  she  was  alone.  He 
knocked  and  was  admitted.  It  was  a 
charming  room;  in  its  graceful  simplicity 
and  absence  of  superfluous  ornament, 
entirely  characteristic  of  Margie. 

"O  Sebastian!"  the  young  girl  said,  her 
face  flushing  with  pleasure  at  sight  of  her 
brother.  "I  am  so  glad!  I  so  seldom  see 
you  now!" 

She  made  him  take  a  cushioned  arm- 
chair, into  which  he  sank  luxuriously;  for 
he  had  just  come  into  the  house. 

"This  is  comfort,  Margie!"  he  said. 
**  But  you  have  a  genius  for  comfort, — 
one  of  the  greatest  a  woman  can  possess. 
I  am  always  so  glad  to  get  away  from 
down-town,  with  its  endless  noise  and 
struggle!" 

He  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment  in 
enjoyment  of  the  rest;  and  Margie's 
loving  glance  noted  how  much  thinner 
and  paler  he  was  looking. 

"Is — is  business  going  on  well?"  she 
inquired. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Sebastian,  "famously! 
But  it  is  like  a  monster  swallowing  men 
alive.  And  the  bigger  it  grows,  the  more 
of  us  does  it  swallow." 

Before  his  mental  vision,  as  he  rested 
for  those  few  minutes,  loomed  the  huge 
bales  of  goods  filled  to  overflowing  with 
costly  stuffs;  and  he  seemed  to  hear, 
through  the  silence,  the  voices  of  the 
various  employees  in  a  kind  of  orderly 
discord,  giving  or  receiving  orders,  and 
mingling  with  the  hum,  deepening  at  times 
into  a  roar,  of  the  thoroughfares  without. 
In  his  ears  sounded  again  the  many  voices 
that  had  spoken  to  him  in  his  office  or 
at  the  telephone,  whose  insistent  jangle 
had  mingled  with  all  those  other  noises. 
What  moments  had  come  to  him  that 
day,  however,  both  within  and  without  the 
four  walls  of  that  building!  For  he,  at 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  had  been  asked 
to  be  president  of  a  great  merger,  and 
practically  to  direct  the  destinies  of  several 
firms,  in  every  one  of  which  were  gray- 
beards.    In  addition  to  all  else,  vSebastian 


had  had  a  visit  from  Alfred,  who  had  been 
particularly  annoying  and  suspicious;  and 
had  not  only  sought  to  meddle  with  those 
vast  schemes  which  he  could  not  under- 
stand, but  had  harped  upon  family 
matters,  and  brought  into  the  order  of 
the  business  office  the  discord  that  had 
crept  into  the  home. 

vSebastian  was  thinking,  as  he  rested 
thus  quietly,  without  interruption  from 
restful  and  tactful  Margie,  of  the  intoler- 
able boredom  of  such  a  man,  and  of  all 
that  he  had  said  and  done.  He  had  asked 
questions  of  the  clerks.  He  had  nearly 
driven  to  distraction  the  head  bookkeeper, 
a  man  of  worth  and  experience,  and  had 
got  roundly  snubbed  for  his  pains.  He 
had  interviewed  certain  customers,  andj 
by  his  clumsiness  and  the  hints  he  threw 
out  as  to  Sebastian's  inefficiency,  had  very 
nearly  persuaded  them  to  take  their  names 
off  the  firm's  books.  Some  of  this  retro- 
spective irritation  Sebastian,  contrary  to 
his  custom,  put  into  words. 

"  I'm  a  little  more  tired  than  usual 
to-day,"  he  admitted.   "  Alfred  was  down." 

"  Oh!"  exclaimed  Margie,  with  a  gesture. 
She  was  sitting  on  a  low  stool  near  the 
window,  her  chin  resting  upon  her  hand. 
"But  doesn't  he  go  down  every  day?" 

"Well,  yes,  he  does;  but  usually  his 
visits  are  very  perfunctory.  To-day  he 
was  the  lion  rampant." 

"  I  suppose  she  had  been  talking  to 
him,"  said  Margie,  indignantly. 

"Possibly,"  continued  Sebastian.  "I 
tried,  in  any  case,  to  be  very  calm  and 
philosophic.  But,"  he  added,  with  a 
laugh,  "  I  am  afraid  if  Louis  had  been 
there  he  would  have  resorted  to  drastic 
measures.  I  saw  the  head  bookkeeper, 
Johnson,  who  is  invaluable  to  the  firm, 
and  has  to  be  treated  with  deference, 
looking  at  the  blue  shades  of  the  window 
while  Alfred  was  talking  to  him.  He 
seemed  to  be  calculating  the  height  of 
that  window  from  the  ground.  Desperate 
measures  were  in  his  eye.  Alfred  was  par- 
ticularly anxious,  amongst  other  things, 
to  get  from  him  the  list  of  my  personal 
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expenditure.  I  came  up  behind  him  at  the 
moment  and .  said :  '  If  you  have  any 
curiosity  on  that  score,  Alfred,  you  need 
not  trouble  this  busy  man,  who  has  more 
than  he  can  do  just  now.  If  you  come 
into  my  office,  I  can  g\x^  you  all  that 
information  in  five  minutes.'" 

"Wasn't  that  splendid?"  said  Margie. 
"But  did  he  not  seem  to  feel  ashamed?" 

"I  rather  think  he  did,"  Sebastian 
replied.  "He  murmured  jome  kind  of 
an  apology,  and  he  unwillingly  accepted 
ray  invitation  to  the  office,  looking  rather 
red  and  hot.  I  insisted  upon  jotting  down 
for  him  everything  that  I  have  spent  in 
the  last  six  months.  He  protested  more 
than  once,  but  I  spared  him  none  of  the 
items.  And  I  wound  up  by  saying:  'You 
may  as  well  take  this  with  you.  I  know 
Mrs.  Alfred  will  be  interested.'" 

Sebastian's  eyes  were  full  of  a  half- 
humorous,  half-angry  light  as  he  related 
the  incident;   and  Margie  laughed  outright. 

"I'm  glad  you  said  that,"  she  declared; 
"for  I  do  think  it  isn't  nearly  so  much 
Alfred's  fault  as  hers." 

"Poor  old  chap!"  agreed  Sebastian. 
"vSometimes  I  feel  sorry  for  him.  He  is 
so  terribly  wife-ridden." 

"Yes,  poor  Alfred!"  said  Margie  the 
soft-hearted.  "  I  remember  him,  before 
he  was  married,  as  the  big  brother.  He 
was  good-natured  enough  then,  only  the 
least  little  fussy  and  irritating  at  times." 

Both  were  silent  for  a  time,  as  though 
they  had  exhausted  the  subject.  Margie, 
still  chin  in  hand,  looked  out  over  the 
square;  while  vSebastian,  watching  her 
through  half-closed  eyes,  wondered  how 
he  should  broach  that  painful  subject  and 
say  the  disagreeable  things  that  had  to 
be  said. 

"Margie,"  he  resumed  at  last,  "Louis 
was  talking  to  me  the  other  night  about 
an  admirer  of  yours, — Dr.   Dever." 

Margie's  sensitive  face  was  overspread 
.with  a  quick  blush. 

"Oh,  yes!"  she  said.  "You  have  not 
met  him  yet?" 

"No,"     rejoined     vSebastian;      "though 


Louis  tells  me  you  have  known  him  some 
time." 

"  I  met  him  that  summer  before  father's 
death,"  Margie  answered  simply.  "Then 
he  went  abroad  to  study,  and  I  did  not 
see  him  again  until  that  time  I  went  away 
with  Mrs.  Rollins." 

"So  far,  Louis  told  me,"  said  Sebastian; 
"and  perhaps  there  was  a  time  when  you 
would  have  told  me  yourself, — but  that 
is  not  meant  as  a  reproach." 

"Well,  you  see,"  explained  Margie, 
"poor  father's  death  put  everything  else 
out  of  my  head  for  a  time.  Then  there 
was  nothing  particular  to  tell  until  a  few 
weeks  ago.    And  you  have  been  so  busy!" 

"Yes,"  said  vSebastian,  "I  know  it  was 
my  fault.  I  have  been,  as  you  say,  very 
busy,  and  my  mind  has  been  full  of  all 
sorts  of  affairs.  But  how  does  the  matter 
stand   now?" 

"  Gerald  Dever  has  asked  me  to  decide." 

"So,"  said  Sebastian,  "it  has  gone  as 
far  as  that?  But  you  did  not  promise, — 
you  did  not  give  him  any  definite  answer? " 

"No,"  answered  Margie,  though  she 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  that  observa- 
tion. "  I  told  him  I  must  have  time, — 
that  I  wanted  to  be  quite  certain  of 
myself." 

Sebastian  fell  back  in  his  chair  with  a 
look  of  relief. 

"That  is  right,  Margie,"  he  said.  "Take 
as  much  time  as  possible  to  make  up 
your  mind.  And  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
that  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  if  your 
decision  was  unfavorable." 

Margie  stared  open-mouthed  at  her 
brother.  What  could  he  possibly  mean? 
What  could  be  his  objection  to  Gerald 
Dever,  whom  so  many  people,  and  amongst 
them  the  fastidious  Louis,  was  lauding 
to  the  skies? 

"But  why?"  she  asked  at  last. 

"I   can  not  tell  you,"   said   Sebastian; 
"and,   Margie,  you  must  not 
the  necessity  becomes  vital. 

As  the  brother  and  sister  tl 
each  other,  it  seemed  to  S( 
it  were  a  struggle  between 
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at  least  two  hearts,  that  was  filling  those 
few  seconds.  For,  though  in  his  own  soul 
the  struggle  had  seldom  been  absent  since 
that  revelation  of  his  father's,  it  had  never 
been  more  acute  than  at  the  present 
instant.  He  would  have  given  almost 
anything  to  be  able  to  enter  into  Margie's 
sentiments,  and  to  aid  her  by  every  means 
in  his  power  to  the  attainment  of  her  hap- 
piness. He  felt  tempted,  as  he  had  never 
before  been  tempted,  to  abandon  the  too 
difficult  duty  which  he  had  undertaken 
of  shielding  his  father's  memory.  For 
why,  after  all,  should  he  have  assumed 
such  a  burden,  which  seemed  likely  to 
estrange  him  from  all  those  whom  he  held 
dear?  Why  should  he,  for  instance,  allow 
Margie  to  regard  him  as  a  tyrant  who, 
for  the  mere  semblance  of  authority, 
should  be  willing  to  stand  in  her  way,  or 
unwarrantably  to  interfere  with  whatever 
path  she  might  choose  to  follow?  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  make  known  what  he 
had  discovered  to  all  those  concerned, 
save  perhaps  his  mother,  and  to  let  them 
deal  with  the  situation  as  each  one  best 
might? 

But  at  that  instant  the  closed  eyes,  the 
set  features  of  his  father,  more  pathetic 
and  appealing  than  they  had  ever  been 
in  life,  came  before  him,  pleading  that  he 
should  not  be  held  up  to  scorn,  or,  as  it 
might  be  in  Margie's  case,  to  the  indul- 
gent pity  of  his  own  children.  And,  more- 
over, in  the  breaking  of  that  silence,  might 
he  not  inflict  upon  the  girl  beside  him 
a  suffering  keener  than  that  which  the 
keeping  of  the  secret  would  involve?  His 
resolution  was  only  strengthened  by  that 
momentary  weakness.  He  determined  that 
he  would  keep'  that  silence  inviolate, 
unless  circumstances  made  it  imperative 
upon  him  to  do  otherwise. 

And,  curiously  enough,  as  he  sat  there, 
out  of  the  whirl  and  tumult  of  his  thoughts 
rose  the  memory  of  an  afternoon  in  the 
college  chapel,  when  a  great  preacher  had 
discoursed  to  the  students  on  that  choice 
between,  the  right  and  the  wrong  that 
comes  to  jevery  child  of  Adam  at  some 


moment  in  his  career.  The  priest,  though 
appealing  to  reason  rather  than  to  senti- 
ment, had  excited,  at  least  in  one  of  his 
hearers,  an  intense  enthusiasm.  Sebastian 
Wilmot  had  vowed  that,  come  what  might, 
he  Would  accept  the  challenge,  and,  when 
opportunity  offered,  fight  against  wrong, 
in  whatsoever  form,  under  that  Leader 
whom  the  preacher  had  indicated. 

Since  that  time,  alas!  the  world  into 
which  he  had  so  early  plunged,  as  well  as 
that  home  where  religion,  for  most  of  its 
inmates,  had  been  but  a  secondary  matter, 
and  the  great  principles  by  which  conduct 
is  controlled  but  dimly  understood,  had 
cooled  the  enthusiasm  of  the  boy.  It  had 
become  in  the  man  something  like  apathy. 
He  had  never,  indeed,  diverged  to  any 
notable  extent  from  the  straight  path; 
but  he  had  followed  it  languidly,  suffering 
the  end  whither  it  led  to  be  obscured. 
Moreover,  there  had  been  cases,  such  as 
the  present,  when  right  and  wrong  had 
become  confused  and  almost  interchange- 
able terms.  So  it  had  happened  that,  at 
the  approach  of  the  great  trial  which  had 
called  for  all  his  force,  he  had  let  go  some 
of  his  main  defences  in  trying  to  bear  it; 
though  he  was  quite  conscious  that  such 
strength  as  remained  to  him  had  been 
derived  from  those  first  resources. 

The  few  words  which  Rosanna  had  said 
had  poignantly  brought  home  to  him  all 
that  he  had  sacrificed  in  striving  to  be 
true  to  his  father's  memory.  He  had 
realized  during  the  long  hours  of  a  sleep- 
less night  how  far  he  had  wandered  from 
the  ideals  of  his  college  life,  when  he 
could  have  remained  away  from  church 
and  from  the  Sacraments;  and  for  a  fear 
which  might,  after  all,  have  but  little 
foundation  in  reality.  In  the  back  of  his 
mind,  however,  was  always  the  hope,  dim 
and  unexpressed,  that  something  would 
turn  up,  through  the  finding  of  that  long- 
missing  Elmira,  which  should  put  every- 
thing to  rights,  while  still  leaving  inviolate 
his  promise  of  silence;  after  which,  he 
told  himself,  he  would  return  to  his 
Father's    house    with    more    fervor    and 
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enthusiasm  than  ever.  For  the  faith  that 
had  remained  so  strong  in  him  during  his 
strange  defection  had  been  in  itself  a 
torment,  greater  perhaps  than  all  the 
others;  and  to  that  torment  Rosanna's 
words  had  added  a  fresh  pang. 

In  the  new  crisis  that  had  arisen  con- 
cerning Margie  and  her  future  prospects, 
more  than  ever  he  felt  the  need  of  a  wise 
counsellor.  His  thoughts  turned,  now,  as 
they  had  done  so  many  times  before,  to 
the  old  priest  who  had  come  with  the 
welcome  intelligence  of  his  father's  con- 
version. Powerfully,  indeed,  did  that  per- 
sonality appeal  to  him;  and  he  felt  a 
sudden  irresistible  desire  to  tell  him  all 
and  abide  by  his  advice.  But  so  strong 
were  the  imaginary  obstacles  to  this 
straightforward  course  that  he  could  not 
decide  to  enter  thereupon.  He  hovered 
uncertainly  at  its  entrance;  while  a  hun- 
dred hands  seemed  outstretched  to  hold 
him  back,  and,  as  is  frequent  in  such 
cases,  to  prevent  him  from  pressing  onward 
to  peace. 

Margie,  who  felt  the  strange  constraint 
that  had  grown  up  between  this  once 
absolutely  congenial  brother  and  herself, 
and  who  was  surprised  and  deeply  wounded 
by  the  few  words  which  he  had  spoken, 
sat  glancing  from  time  to  time  at  the 
tense  face  of  Sebastian,  with  the  lines  that 
had  been  carved  there  of  late,  and  waited 
until  he  spoke  again. 

"Margie,"  he  said,  "Louis  has  every- 
thing that  is  good  to  say  of  Dr.  Dever, 
and  I  can  take  his  word  for  that.  He  is 
not  easily  pleased,  and  even  less  easily 
deceived.  So  only  one  thing  I  am  hoping: 
that,  since  worth  does  not  always  win 
feminine  recognition,  your  inclinations 
may  run  in  a  contrary  direction." 

He  felt  that  his  sentences  were  pon- 
derous, involved,  and  absurd  in  their  con- 
clusions. Margie  straightened  up  her  little 
figure,  and  there  was  a  gleam  in  the  soft 
eyes  but  rarely  seen  there. 

"That,"  she  said,  "is  a  matter  between 
Gerald  Dever  and  myself,  which  I  am  not 
disposed  to  discuss  with  any  one." 


"And  you  are  right,"  said  Sebastian, 
though  there  was  a  new  look  of  pain  on 
his  face,  since  he  took  this  defiance  to 
mean  that  the  hope  he  had  just  expressed 
was  futile.  "And  I  wish  to  God  that  I 
need  go  no  further,  instead  of  being  forced 
to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  there  are 
grave  objections,  at  least  for  the  present, 
to  any  idea  of  your  marriage!" 

"Sebastian,"  cried  Margie,  "I  begin  to 
think  that  it  is  true  what  they  say  of  you : 
that  you  have  changed,  —  that  you  are 
trying  to  rule  everyone,  to  interfere  in 
people's  concerns,  just  because  father  left 
you  in  charge  of  the  affairs!" 

Sebastian,  who  had  never  heard  her 
speak  so  to  him  before,  looked  at  her, 
with  a  smile  upon  his  lips  that  was  almost 
ghastly,   as  he  said: 

'' Et  tu,  Brute!'' 

Then  he  got  up  from  the  chair  where 
all  this  time  he  had  been  sitting. 

"I  think,"  he  replied  gently,  "there  is 
no  use  in  discussing  the  matter  further. 
I  have  said  all  that  I  can  say,  and  done 
all  that  it   is  in  my  power  to  do." 

As  Margie  remained  silent,  he  went 
slowly  out  of  the  room  and  into  the 
seclusion  of  his  own  apartment,  with  a 
new  feeling  of  loneliness  and  isolation. 
Human  props  were  failing  him  fast,  as 
they  have  a  trick  of  doing,  —  even  those 
upon  which  the  heart  most  entirely 
depends.  He  sat  quite  still,  while  the 
shadows  gathered  round  him.  How  typical 
they  were  of  the  appalling  darkness  that 
falls  at  times  upon  the  human  soul,  —  a 
kind  of  foreshadowing  and  presentiment 
of  that  final  darkness  into  which  :t  must 
take  its  flight  alone!  And  that  darkness 
goes  down  into  the  innermost  depths, 
where  no  light  reaches. 

But  those  words,  the  tone  in  which  they 
were  uttered  no  less  than  the  look  by 
which  they  were  accompanied,  had  pierced 
Margie  to  the  depth  of  her  sensitive  little 
heart,  and  filled  her  with  intolerable  self- 
reproach.  Sebastian  could  not  tell  how 
short  or  how  long  was  the  interval  that 
ensued  until  he  heard  a  step  in  the  passage 
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outside  and  a  knocking  at  his  door.  He 
arose  at  once,  and  found  there  upon  the 
threshold  Margie,  with  a:  sobbing  entreaty 
to  be  forgiven.  He  threw  the  door  wide 
open,  and  placed  a  chair  for  her,  upon 
which  she  would  not  sit  dov^oi  until  she 
had  poured  forth  what  was  in  her  heart. 

"I  know  I  was  wrong,  Sebastian!" 
she  cried.  "  I  am  perfectly  sure  that,  no 
matter  what  any  one  says,  you  are  trying 
to  do  what  you  think  is  best,  and  that  you 
must  have  strong  reasons  for  speaking 
as  you  did  a  few  moments  ago." 

Sebastian,  approaching,  laid  a  light, 
caressing  hand  upon  her  hair,  while  the 
grieved  little  face  looked  up  at  him  as 
he  remembered  to  have  seen  it  do  in 
childhood. 

"  Well,  Margie,"  he  said,  "  perhaps  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  explain  to  you  how  much 
those  words,  and  your  trust  in  me — that 
must  be  so  hard  just  now, — mean  to  me. 
God  knows  I  need  them  sorely!" 

The  tears  began  to  fall  unbidden  from 
the  girl's  eyes  at  that  complaint,  the  first 
she  had  ever  heard  from  her  brother's  lips. 
And  so  the  pact  of  peace  and  good-will 
that  had  existed  so  many  years  between 
brother  and  sister  remained  unbroken,  and, 
as  Margie  vowed  to  herself,  should  always 
so  remain,  whatever  might  befall. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


Thy  Will  be  Done. 

BY    EDWARD    F.   GARESCH^,  S.  J. 

^ThY  will  be  done!"    A  sweet  refrain 

To  pagan  lips  unknown! 
How  should  they  cry  it  in  their  pain 

To  gods  of  clay  and  stone? 
Dark  Fate  appalled  them,  every  one, — 
They  never  dreamed  "Thy  will  be  done!' 

O  Blessed  Lord,  from  Thee  we  heard 

This  saying  of  the  blest! 
A  boon  from  heaven  thi#  holy  word, 

To  cherish  in  our  breast; 
It  echoes  now  from  sun  to  sun 
In  tender  prayer — "Thy  will  be  done!" 


The  Local  Bad  Man. 


BY    LOUISE    IMOGEN    GUINEY. 

THE  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  widow 
of  the  first  Duke  of  the  Villiers'  crea- 
tion, assassinated  in  1628,  was  a  convert 
to  Catholicism.  This  fact  was  one  reason 
why  King  Charles  took  her  three  very 
clever  and  charming  children  under  his 
own  private  roof,  and  provided  for  their 
maintenance.  All  the  domestic  influences 
of  that  court  were  good,  but  they  did  not 
compensate  the  orphans  for  the  loss  of 
their  Catholic  mother.  The  eldest  of 
them,  George,  the  second  Duke,  and  his 
younger  ill-fated  brother  Francis,  stand 
side  by  side  in  one  of  the  sweetest 
pictures  of  Vandyke, — gallant  little  silken 
figures,  with  fearless  looks,  and  bright 
falling  hair. 

While  Buckingham  was  abroad  his  estates 
were  all  confiscated  by  Parliament.  Of 
these,  Helmsley  and  York  House  in  the 
Strand  were  bestowed  upon  Fairfax,  in 
lieu  of  arrears  of  pay.  Did  the  despoiled 
Duke  hear  this  news  with  dismay  and 
dejection?  Not  he.  He  knew  that  Fairfax 
of  Cameron  had  one  daughter,  a  very 
plain  girl,  growing  up  among  the  lilies 
at  Nun  Appleton,  where  her  tutor,  Andrew 
Marvell,  wrote  "The  Fawn"  for  her 
gentle  sake.  With  entire  statesmanship, 
George  Villiers  made  up  his  mind  to 
marry  Anne  Fairfax;  and  his  charm  and 
persuasion,  his  vigor  and  dispatch,  secured 
not  only  a  more  noble,  patient,  and  high- 
minded  wife  than  he  deserved,  but  also 
the  loved  lands  which  were  the  real  object 
of  his  astonishing  matrimonial  campaign; 
for  Fairfax,  in  the  exercise  of  the  chivalry 
which  was  native  to  him,  restored  these 
at  once  to  their  former  owner.  As  every- 
body knows,  he  was  no  regicide,  no  blind 
follower  of  Cromwell.  The  latter,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  marriage,  clapped  the- 
bridegroom  into  prison.  It  was  commonly 
supposed  that  Buckingham's  handsome 
head   would   soon   have    parted   company 
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with  his  shoulders,  had  not  OHver  Pro- 
tector died  in  the  nick  of  time.  All  the 
Fairfax  family,  intellectual,  conscientious, 
and  devout,  developed  the  greatest  affec- 
tion for  the  wild  Villiers  who  had  so 
efficiently  crossed  their  path. 

Buckingham  lost  his  dear  father-in-law 
in  167 1,  and  sorrowed  truly  for  him.  He 
wrote  at  the  time  some  lofty  verses  not 
generally  known;  they  have  the  unmis- 
takable lyric  ring.  More :  they  have  moral 
ardor.  In  referring  to  the  fact  that  a 
great  number  of  thoughtful  Englishmen 
of  the  Parliamentary  party  turned  at  one 
time  toward  Fairfax,  Buckingham  quite 
splendidly  says: 

He  might  have  been  a  king, 

But  that  he  understood 
How  much  it  is  a  meaner  thing 
To  be  ignobly  great  than  honorably  good. 

The  man  who  can  write  thus,  with  the 
stamp  of  sincerity  on  the  words,  throws  a 
flashlight  on  his  own  inner  being  as  wtII 
as  on  that  of  his  subject. 

It  w^ould  be  hard  to  say  to  what  use 
Buckingham  put  his  magnificent  faculties 
and  opportunities.  Idleness,  the  pursuit 
of  criminal  pleasure,  the  arts  of  mimicry 
and  buffoonery,  fruitless  politics,  irregular 
physical  exercise,  and  brilliant  chaotic 
scribbling,  made  up  his  life;  and  at  sixty 
he  was  literally  penniless,  having  gone 
through  an  enormous  fortune  much  as  a 
circus  horse  takes  his  hurdle  hoops  of 
colored  paper.  One  April  afternoon  in 
1687,  he  was  out  hunting  on  the  moors, 
and  caught  a  chill  from  sitting  on  the 
damp  ground.  Instead  of  riding  home  to 
Helmsley,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  over 
night  at  a  tenant's  house  at  Kirby  Moor- 
side,  six  miles  west;  and  there  he  lived 
his  three  or  four  remaining  days. 

Our  best  account  of  them  comes  from 
his  near  relative,  Lord  Arran,  afterward 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had  hurried 
thither  from  York,  when  he  heard  Buck- 
ingham was  dangerously  ill.  "His  under- 
standing was  as  good  as  ever,"  he  writes 
to  Sprat  (Cowley's  Sprat,  then  Bishop  of 
Rochester);    "and  his  noble  parts  so  entire 


that,  though  I  saw  death  in  his  looks  at 
first  sight,  he  would  by  no  means  think 
of  it.  .  .  .  And  when  we  minded  him  of  his 
condition,  he  said  it  was  not  so  as  we 
apprehended."  The  doctors  left  it  to 
Arran  to  urge  it  upon  Buckingham  that 
it  was  "high  time  to  think  of  another 
world  .  .  .  and  to  look  into  his  conscience." 
The  good  Earl  took  that  duty  upon  him, 
and  brought  the  parson,  "since  he  [Buck- 
ingham] called  himself  of  the  Church  of 
England." 

There  is  another  record  of  this  scene 
which  informs  us  of  a  dialogue  Lord  Arran 
does  not  mention.  The  clergyman,  after 
the  catechetical  fashion  of  that  time, 
when  "Papist"  converts  or  would-be 
converts  grew  on  every  bush,  asked  the 
dying  man  in  what  religion  he  had  lived. 
He  answered  with  his  old  fire  and  direct- 
ness: "Why,  in  none!  What  a  disgrace 
should  I  have  been  to  any!"  Arran  goes 
on:  "All  this  time  he  was  not  willing  to 
take  death  to  him;  but  in  a  few  moments 
after  he  became  calm,  and  received  the 
Sacrament  with  all  the  decency  imagin- 
able; and  in  an  hour  he  lost  his  speech, 
and  continued  so  until  eleven  at  night 
W'hen  he  died." 

Sometime  during  that  last  day,  Buck- 
ingham wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  old 
friend,  Dr.  Haydon,  which  shows  his  power 
of  self- analysis,  and  a  mental  concentra- 
tion and  strength  of  will  astonishing  in  a 
dying  man.  It  is  one  of  the  few  among 
his  compositions  which  wall  always  be 
read  with  sympathy: 

Dear  Doctor: — I  alw^ays  looked  upon 
you  to  be  a  person  of  true  virtue.  How- 
ever I  have  acted  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  religion  or  the  dictates  of 
reason,  I  can  honestly  assure  you  I  have 
always  had  the  highest  veneration  for 
both.  The  world  and  I  shake  hands,  for 
I  dare  affirm  we  are  heartily  weary  of 
each  other.  Oh,  what  a  prodigal  have  I 
been  of  that  most  valuable  of  all  posses- 
sions, Time!  I  have  squandered  it  away 
with  a  profusion  unparalleled;  and  now, 
when  the  enjoyment  of  a  few  days  would 
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be  worth  the  world,  1  can  not  flatter  myself 
with  the  prospect  of  half  a  dozen  hours. 
How  despicable,  my  dear  friend,  is  that 
man  who  never  prays  to  his  God  except 
in  the  hour  of  distress!  In  what  manner 
can  he  supplicate  that  Omnipotent  Being 
in  his  affliction,  whom  in  the  time  of  his 
prosperity  he  never  remembered  with 
reverence !  Do  not  brand  me  with  infidelity 
when  I  tell  you  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
offer  up  my  petition  at  the  Throne  of 
Grace,  or  to  implore  that  divine  mercy 
in  the  next  world,  which  I  have  scandal- 
ously abused  in  this.  .  .  .  The  companions 
of  my  former  libertinism  would  scarcely 
believe  their  eyes  were  you  to  show  this 
epistle.  ...  A  future  state  may  well  enough 
strike  terror  into  any  man  who  has  not 
acted  well  in  this  life;  and  he  must  have 
an  uncommon  share  of  courage  indeed, 
who  does  not  shrink  at  the  presence  of 
God.  ...  Is  this  anxiety  of  mind  becoming 
the  character  of  a  Christian?  ...  I  am 
afflicted  with  poverty  and  haunted  with 
remorse,  despised  by  my  country,  and,  I 
fear,  forsaken  by  my  God. 

There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as 
extraordinary  abilities.  I  can  not  be 
accused  of  vanity  now  by  being  sensible 
that  I  was  once  possessed  of  uncommon 
qualifications,  especially  as  I  sincerely 
regret  I  ever  had  them.  My  rank  in  life 
made  these  accomplishments  still  more 
conspicuous;  and,  fascinated  by  the 
general  applause  which  they  procured, 
I  never  considered  the  proper  means  by 
•  which  they  should  be  displayed.  ...  I 
have  frequently  treated  the  virtuous  with 
disrespect,  and  sported  with  the  holy 
name  of  Heaven.  Your  men  of  wit  gener- 
ally look  upon  themselves  as  discharged 
from  the  duties  of  religion,  and  confine 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  to  people  of 
meaner  understandings.  It  is  a  sort  of 
work  of  derogation,*  in  their  opinion,  to 
comply  with  the  rules  of  Christianity. 
They  reckon  that  man  possessed  of  a 
narrow   genius   who   studies   to   be   good. 

*   Did  Buckingham  mean  "supererogation"? 


What  a  pity  .  .  .  that  any  person  should 
pass  for  a  fine  gentleman  in  this  world 
but  he  that  appears  solicitous  about  his 
happiness  in  the  next !  .  .  . 

Favor  me  with  a  visit  as  soon  as 
possible.  Writing  to  you  gives  me  some 
ease,  especially  on  a  subject  I  could  talk 
of  forever.  I  am  of  opinion  this  is  the 
last  visit  I  shall  ever  solicit  from  you. 
My  distemper  is  powerful.  Come  and 
pray  for  the  departing  spirit  of  the  poor 
appy  Buckingham. 

This  letter  also  mentions  that  the 
writer  is  "utterly  neglected"  and  "for- 
saken" by  both  friends  and  dependents. 
This  was  not  really  so;  he  only  feared 
it  for  the  moment  as  part  of  his  just 
deserts.  Besides  Arran  and  a  neighboring 
squire,  Mr.  John  Gibson  of  Welburn  Hall, 
there  stood  by  Buckingham's  deathbed  his 
old  and  faithful  companion.  Colonel  Liston ; 
his  absent  wife's  cousin,  Brian  Fairfax; 
and  Fairfax  of  Gilling, —  all  men  of  the 
highest  character.  The  whole  episode  was 
unexpected,  sudden,  and  absorbing.  The 
Duchess  was  in  London,  and  could  not 
be  reached  in  time.  No  heir  was  appointed, 
the  Duke  being  childless;  and  all  his 
affairs  were  left  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
His  body  was  carried  first  to  Helmsley 
Castle,  now  a  romantic  ruin,  and  partly 
a  ruin  even  then,  and  from  there  to  his 
father's  almost  royal  tomb  in  Henry  VI I. 's 
chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  present  age,  which  has  largely  for- 
gotten Buckingham's  dramas  and  poems 
(except,  perhaps,  the  bitingly  brilliant 
" Rehearsal"),  has  been  made  to  remember 
his  whims  and  offences  by  Butler,  Dryden, 
Pope,  and  Scott.  Dryden,  paying  up  an 
old  score,  wrote  of  him  with  his  utmost 
power,  in  portraying  the  "Zimri"  of 
"Absalom  and  Achitophel."  Pope,  on  the 
other  hand,  uses  him  simply  as  a  highly 
eligible  figure  on  which  to  hang  his  ready- 
made  moral.  The  lines  are  almost  too 
familiar  to  quote,  in  which  the  unsparing 
satirist  makes  "the  lord  of  useless  thou- 
sands" end: 
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n  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat   half- 
hung, 
The-  floors  of  plaster  and  the  walls  of  dung, 
On  once  a  flock  bed,  but  repaired  with  straw, 
With  tape-tied   curtains  never   meant   to   draw, 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red. 

But  "great  Villiers"  did  not  die  so.  He 
did,  indeed,  in  his  natural  vein  of  invective, 
refer  to  the  dwelling  where  he  lay,  as  an 
"odious  little  hut";  and  Arran  says:  "It 
made  my  heart  bleed  to  see  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  in  so  pitiful  a  place."  So  no 
doubt  the  house  was  ill-kept  at  the  time, 
and,  by  comparison  with  his  home  hard 
by,  humble  enough.  But  "Buckingham 
House"  at  Kirby  Moorside  (as  it  has  long 
been  called)  was  never  an  inn,  though  the 
old  respectable  King's  Head  is  next  door 
to  it.  And  it  must  have  been  then,  as  it 
is  now,  almost  the  very  best  house  in 
the  place.  It  is  decidedly  pretty,  with  its 
deep  crimson-tiled  roof,  its  oak  beams  and 
fir  panellings,  its  pleasant  staircase  and 
latticed  windows,  its  big  fireplaces,  its 
brass  drop-handles  on  the  bedroom  doors, 
and  its  old  mounting-block  for  horsemen 
at  the  angle  of  the  street. 

People  come  yet  to  stare  at  the  exterior 
of  the  by  no  means  "odious  hut"  where 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ended  his  con- 
spicuous life.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
not  tourists  from  afar,  but  natives  of  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  To  their  mind 
and  talk,  the  man  dead  now  for  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  is  a  vividly 
interesting  and  quite  living  personality. 
There  are  traditions  and  legends  all  over 
the  countryside  illustrative  of  his  humor, 
his  bravery,  his  generosity,  and  his  wicked- 
ness. It  is  pointed  out  with  pride  that 
the  Sinnington  foxhounds,  who  make 
Ryedale  and  Bilsdale  and  Riccaldale  ring, 
are  directly  descended  from  his  own  dogs. 
The  spot  is  marked  on  every  large-scale 
ordnance  map  of  the  district  where  his 
favorite  horse  lies  buried  under  what 
is  known  as  the  "Buckingham  stone." 
Yes,  Buckingham  is  as  real  in  the  North 
Riding  as  Sir  Bevil  Grenville  in  Cornwall, 
or    Montrose  \n  contemporg^ry   Scotland, 


Would  that  beautiful  "Steenie's"  beauti- 
ful son  had  been  more  like  Grenville  and 
Montrose,  men  of  his  own  generation  dying 
at  an  earlier  age, — dying  for  a  great  cause, 
"honorably  good,"  and  leaving  an  un- 
spotted heroic  memory! 

The  historians  and  the  moralists  have 
not  been  very  discriminating  in  regard 
to  the  less  admirable  characters  of  that 
complex  time.  The  ruthless  EHzabethans 
before  them,  the  insensitive  Georgians 
after  them,  have  got  the  preference.  But 
these  Carolians  were  never  hypocrites, 
and  their  ungodly  living  left  them  still 
susceptible  to  spiritual  hunger.  It  was 
the  day  of  numerous  and  remarkable  con- 
versions, some  of  them  deathbed  conver- 
sions. The  free  bestowal  of  grace  on  so 
many  of  that  heedless  England  looks  as 
if  Almighty  God  at  least  loved  them.  Their 
souls  sought  a  haven  not  always,  alas!  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  but  in  that  mutilated 
form  of  religion  which  was  to  them  the 
available,  perhaps  the  only  known,  door- 
way at  which  to  knock  for  peace. 

Buckingham,  we  are  told,  received  the 
Anglican  communion  with  "all  the 
decency  imaginable."  Decency  was,  and 
yet  is,  the  Anglican  ideal.  Some  higher 
and  warmer  word  would  have  to  char- 
acterize the  behavior  of  Buckingham's 
poor  King,  to  whom,  as  Temple  said,  "all 
gentle  hearts  will  be  gentle."  Very  much 
weakened  in  his  brief  illness,  and  held 
down  by  force,  he  vainly  tried  his  best 
to  rise  when  the  Benedictine,  his  old 
friend,  entered  the  hushed  room,  bearing 
the  Viaticum.  "I  would  kneel,"  whis- 
pered the  dying  Charles  II.,  —  "I  would 
kneel  to  my  Heavenly  Lord."  The  public 
knows  all  his  bonmots:  it  does  not 
know  that. 

Ill  the  case  of  Buckingham,  who  needs 
it  r.ore,  there  are  redeeming  things  also 
to  fall  back  upon.  "The  world,"  says 
dear  and  grave  Brian  Fairfax,  summing 
up  his  affectionate  little  memoir  of  the 
Duke,  his  relative  by  marriage,  "has  been 
severe  in  censuring  his  foibles,  but  not 
30  just  iu  noting  his  good  quaHties,    Of  a 
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most  graceful  mien  and  charming  be- 
havior; a  strong,  tall,  and  active  body, 
all  of  which  gave  lustre  to  the  ornaments 
of  his  mind;  of  an  admirable  wit  and 
excellent  judgment;  .  .  .  courteous  and 
affable  to  all;  of  a  compassionate  nature, 
ready  to  forgive  and  forget  injuries;  and 
a  man  of  great  courage  and  presence  of 
mind  in  danger." 

Brian  Fairfax  knew  of  what  he  spoke. 
Those  simple  words,  'courteous  to  all, 
compassionate,  ready  to  forgive  and 
forget  injuries,'  —  how  they  bring  to  bay 
any  crude  censure!  Say  that  the  Buck- 
ingham of  "Clieveden's  proud  alcove," 
of  the  Cabal,  is  the  very  type  of  the  riotous 
gallant  of  the  Restoration  (he,  indeed, 
as  much  as  anybody  giving  the  Restora- 
tion its  tone),  with  no  sobriety  in  private 
life,  and  no  sense  of  civic  responsibility: 
a  tissue  of  wa-sted  genius  and  industrious 
misdeeds.  He  is  all  that.  Over  against 
it  set  this  much  credit:  that  in  the  most 
earnest  mood  of  his  life  he  penned  the 
contrite  and  consciously  self-condemning 
definition  that  a  fine  gentleman  is  one 
whose  concerns  are  in  eternity. 

In  his  little  red-roofed  pastoral  Helms- 
ley,  where  not  much  of  anything  has 
happened  since  he  died,  where  the  re- 
spected family  who  bought  his  bankrupt 
estates  are  still  occupying  them,  where 
the  older  farmers  still  speak  with  bated 
breath  of  "the  Book's"  ghost,  up  on  the 
windy  autumn  moors,  "  a-huntin'  of  a 
sperrit  fox  with  a  sperrit  pack,"  it  is 
easy  to  think  kindly  of  the  local  Bad 
Man,  And  that  is  well,  "lest  perhaps," 
as  St,  Paul  once  so  considerably  said  of 
another  fellow-sinner  of  ours,  "such  an  one 
should  be  swallowed  up  with  overmuch 
sorrow." 


If  simplicity  of  |ieart  is  an  essential 
condition  of  respect,  simplicity  of  life  is 
its  best  school.  Whatever  may  be  the 
state  of  your  fortune,  avoid  anything 
which  could  make  your  children  think 
theniselv^s   piore   or   better   than   others, 


The  Bicentenary  of  the  Ahh6  de  TEp^e. 

BY    CHARL,ES    BUTTEVANT. 

I^HE  cant  that  would  represent  the 
Church  as  the  enemy  of  science,  and 
as  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  progress,  has 
had  its  answer  in  every  age  in  the  appear- 
ance of  some  priest  or  monk  or  pious  lay 
Catholic,  who,  as  inventor  or  discoverer, 
philanthropist  or  humanitarian,  con- 
founded the  accuser.  Among  these  great 
men,  of  whom  the  world  is  justly  proud, 
was  Charles  Michael  de  I'Epee,  inventor 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet. 

He  was  born  on  the  25th  of  November, 
1 71 2,  at  Versailles,  where  his  father, 
Charles  Francis  de  I'Ep^e,  was  building 
contractor  to  the  King.  Therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth 
should  not  have  been  celebrated  till 
November;  but  as  the  third  International 
Congress  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  held 
this  year  in  August,  Paris  decided  to  fete 
the  bicentenary  of  the  birth  of  their  earliest 
benefactor  at  the  same  time. 

The  story  of  how  he  came  to  devote 
his  Hfe  to  them  has  been  often  told,  and 
is  simplicity  itself,  with  nothing  of  the 
miraculous  about  it;  although  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  finger  of  God 
was  in  it  from  first  to  last.  It  was  the 
chance  sight  of  two  young  girls,  both  deaf 
and  dumb,  that  moved  the  good  priest 
to  compassion,  and  suggested  the  idea  of 
endeavoring  to  convey  the  meaning  of 
words  to  their  eyes,  since  their  ears  were 
closed  to  every  sound.  The  result  of  his 
painstaking  efforts  was  so  encouraging  that 
he  succeeded  in  preparing  the  two  girls 
for  their  First  Communion.  Thenceforth  he 
gave  all  his  time  and  fortune  to  establish- 
ing an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

His  system  of  speaking  by  signs  (which 
was  afterward  improved  upon  by  the  Abbe 
Sicard)  spread  from  France  to  other  lands; 
and  thus  thousands  of  wordless  human 
beings  were  brought  into  communication 
with  their  fellowmen,  ^nd  rendered  capable 
of  receiving  i-eligiou^  instruction,  as  well 
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as  of  partaking  of  advantages  of  secular 
education. 

Among  the  admirers  of  the  Abbe  de 
I'Epee  was  Cardinal  F'leury,  the  tutor  of  the 
dauphin,  afterward  Louis  XV.  The  Car- 
dinal wished  to  confer  a  bishopric  upon 
the  Abbe;  but  the  offer  was  declined, 
because  the  generous  priest  knew  that 
he  would  be  freer  to  work  solely  and 
entirely  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  if  he 
remained  a  simple  cure. 

Having  exhausted  all  his  private  means, 
the  Abbe  de  I'Epee  appealed  to  Louis  XIV. 
for  aid  to  carry  on  the  work  he  had  so 
successfully  begun,  and  the  King  gave 
him  a  small  pension.  But  it  was  not  till 
after  the  gcod  Abbe's  labors  had  ceased 
forever,  and  his  honored  remains  were 
laid  to  rest  in  the  church  of  St.  Roch,  that 
his  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
was  taken  over  by  the  State.  He  died  in 
l-'aris,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1789,  in 
the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  proceedings  of  the  International 
Congress  included  meetings  at  the  Sar- 
bonne,  the  unveiling  and  blessing  of  a 
memorial  slab  in  the  church  of  St.  Roch, 
where  Mass  was  celebrated  for  the  repose 
of  the  soul  of  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee,  and 
a  panegyric  preached  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris;  and,  lastly,  a  pilgrimage  to 
Versailles,  the  Abbe's  birthplace. 

I  was  much  struck  by  the  cheerful  and 
intelligent  faces  of  the  hundreds  of  men 
and  women,  all  deaf  and  dumb,  who,  as 
delegates  or  otherwise,  took  part  in  the 
bicentenary  fetes,  and  followed  the  pro- 
ceedings from  first  to  last  with  the  deepest 
interest;  exchanging  their  impressions  of 
all  they  saw,  with  much  animation  and 
never-failing  good  temper.  There  was  not 
a  melancholy  face  in  the  crowd,  nor  one 
that  was  even  dull  or  stupid,  Instead  of 
looking  upon  them  as  objects  of  pity,  as 
I  confess  I  felt  inclined  to  do  at  first,  I 
ended  by  wondering  if  it  was  not,  perhaps, 
the  deaf  and  dumb  who  were  moved  to 
compassion  for  us  ordinary  mortals,  who 
werie  unable  to  make  the  brisk  use  of  our 
fingers   that   they   did,    gnd   who,  conse- 


quently, could  not  exchange  a  thought 
with  them.  And,  then,  the  superiority 
they  enjoyed  in  being  able,  as  it  were, 
to  converse  in  silence,  a  hundred  or  more 
at  a  time,  and  yet  not  interfere  w^th  the 
conversation  of  their  nearest  neighbors. 
I  noticed  that  few  used  both  hands  in 
forming  the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  but 
that  the  preference  was  given  to  one 
hand   only,  as  being  the  quicker  method. 

The  church  of  St.  Roch  presented  a 
curious  and  interesting  spectacle  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  August  3.  Ten 
o'clock  was  the  hour  fixed  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the 
Abbe  de  I'Epee;  but  Wng  before  that 
time  the  church  began  to  fill  with  well- 
dressed  men  and  women,  whose  lips  were 
motionless,  but  whose  fingers  nioved  con- 
tinually,' as  they  went  here  and  there, 
admiring  the  decorations,  in  which  the 
French  and  Papal  flags  were  conspicuous, 
or  stood  in  reverent  homage  before  the 
bust,  in  the  little  side  chapel  to  the  left 
on  entering,  which  marks  the  grave  of 
their  immortal  benefactor.  This  bust  is 
mounted  on  a  pedestal,  on  which  the 
twenty-six  signs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
alphabet  are  sculptured,  and  which  is 
flanked  on  one  side  by  the  figure  of  a 
boy  lifting  grateful  eyes  and  making  signs 
of  thanks,  and  on  the  other  by  that  of 
a  girl  who  is  similarly  occupied.  Beneath 
is  the  following  inscription:  "The  French 
citizens  have  raised  this  monument  to  the 
admirable  priest  who,  after  the  example  of 
the  Saviour,  gave  speech. to  the   dumb." 

Among  the  various  tributes  on  the 
tomb  in  St.  Roch,  and  round  the  Abbe's 
statue  at  Versailles,  were  wreaths  or 
palm  branches  or  memorial  slabs  from 
Turkey,  China,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and,  in  fine,  from  almost  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  The  newly  posed  slab,  to 
the  right  of  the  bust  in  St.  Roch's,  is  of 
bronze,  and  is  inscribed  with  the  "Grate-^ 
ful  Homage  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of 
Belgium."  The  unveiling  and  blessing  of 
it  by  the  venerable  cure  of  St.  Roch  was 
th^  signal  fyr  the  members  gf  the  con- 
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gregation  to  retire  to  their  places,  in 
order  to  see — I  can  not  say  to  hear — 
the  address  about  to  be  delivered  to 
them  by  the  Abbe  Reyners,  chaplain  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  Belgians,  who  had 
sent  a  delegation  to  the  Congress.  The 
Abbe  Reyners,  a  tall,  thin  young  man, 
with  a  pale,  intellectual  face,  occupied 
a  crimson-covered  platform  beneath  the 
pulpit,  which  was  left  vacant  for  the 
Archbishop,  who  was  to  preach  from  it 
later  on.  And  the  intense  faces  of  the 
crowd  that  watched  his  every  gesture,  as 
the  tide  of  silent  eloquence  flowed  on, 
were  a  sermon  in  themselves,  and  a 
tribute  to  the  fal'-reaching  powers  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  for  whom  none  are  so 
deaf  but  that  it  can  convey  its  teaching 
to  them,  and  none  so  dumb  but  that  they 
can  profit  by  its  message  of  salvation 
and  receive  its  life-giving  Sacraments. 

The  Abbe  Reyners  had  scarcely  finished 
his  address  when  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
passed  up  the  aisle,  in  his  scarlet  robes 
of  state.  The  organ  pealed  in  welcome; 
but  to  such  sounds  the  majority  of  the 
congregation  was  deaf.  They  understood, 
however,  that  other  welcome — the  wel- 
come their  Archbishop's  kindly  smile  gave 
to  them  as  he  passed  between  their  kneel- 
ing figures,  extending  his  hand  for  those 
nearest  to  kiss  the  episcopal  ring. 

The  Mass  was  celebrated  by  Canon 
Goislot,  chaplain  to  the  National  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  Paris;  and 
the  absolution  was  given  by  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop.  Then  his  Eminence  ascended 
the  pulpit,  and,  addressing  the  congre- 
gation as  his  "dear  fami-ly,"  showed  its 
^eaf  and  dumb  members  how  their  in- 
firmity in  no  way  prevented  them  from 
being  numbered  among  the  knights,  of 
Christ,  and  fighting  the  battle  of  th^ 
faith.  In  conclusion,  he  spoke  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  glorious  work  begun  by  the 
Abbe  de  I'Epee.  The  sermon,  which  was 
interpreted  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  by 
Canon  Goislot,  made  ^  deep  and,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  a  lasting  impression  on  all  tQ 
wliQm.  it  was  addressed, 


Home  Talks  and  Other  Talks. 


BY    LOUISA    MAY    DALTON. 


XIV. — A  Gentleman. 

A  NEIGHBOR,  evidently  overcome  with 
-»  "^  excitement,  came  into  my  garden  the 
other  morning  when  I  was  cutting  tea 
roses.    She  held  in  her  hands  a  letter. 

"Congratulate  me!"  she  said.  "I  have 
great   news   from   the    Heralds'    College." 

I  snipped  off  a  big  pink  rose  and  handed 
it  to  her. 

"What  has  happened?"  I  asked. 

"My  pedigree  is  authenticated.  The 
last  gap  has  been  bridged.  I  know  that  I 
am  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne." 

"Are  you?"  I  asked.    "So  am  I." 

She  flushed. 

"I  did  not  know — "  she  stammered. 
"In  fact,   I  thought—" 

"Let  me  explain,"  I  said.  "The  fact 
is  that  every  civilized  person  on  earth  at 
the  present  moment  is  descended  from 
every  similar  person  who  lived  at  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Great.  You  had,  like  every- 
body else,  four  grandparents,  eight  great- 
grandparents,  and  so  on.  I  figured  it  out 
many  years  ago,  and  you  can  do  so  when 
you  choose.  Do  you  remember  how  the 
man  agreed  to  give  the  blacksmith  one 
cent  for  the  first  nail  in  his  horse's  new 
shoes,  and  to  double  the  amount  with 
each  successive  one,  and  how  he  couldn't 
pay  the  bill?  Well,  if  my  hasty  figures 
were  correct,  any  one  of  us  who  cares  to 
go  back  twenty-five  generations,  will  find 
himself  the  owner  of  mdre  than  thirty 
three  millions  of  progenitors,  and  the 
descendant  of  not  only  all  the  great  of 
earth,  but  likewise  the  obscure,  and  even 
the  disreputable.  Since  doing  that  little 
sum,  I  have  never  had  much  sympathy 
with  the  frantic  searchers  after  pedigrees, 
although  they  have  afforded  me  consid-^ 
erable  amusement." 

Here  I  stopped,  suddenly  overcome 
with  confusion,  1  had  transgressed  a 
great  law  of  courtesy,  Qn  my  own  prem- 
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ises  I  had  been  rude  to  one  who  deserved 
kindness  at  my  hands. 

"Forgive    me!"    I    cried.     "Take    these 
roses  as  a  peace-offering;    and  if  the  letter 
from  London  gives  you  pleasure,  I  am  glad." 
She  laughed. 

"You've  made  it  look  so  funny!"  she 
said.  "And  there's  nothing  to  forgive, 
but  much  to  thank  you  for." 

The  next  time  I  went  into  her  house  I 
missed  the  properly  colored  coat-of-arms 
above  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  room 
lacked  all  the  griffins  and  lions  and  other 
heraldic  devices  that  had  made  it  gay. 
Perhaps   I   should  have  held   my  peace. 

This  frantic  search  for  proofs  of  dis- 
tinguished lineage  has  always  aroused  my 
mirth.  I  have  never  been  able  to  look  at 
it  from  a  serious  point  of  view.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  desirable  thing  to  come  of  a 
line  of  ancestors  who  have  been  clean  and 
honest  and  God-fearing, — a  line  in  which 
dishonor  has  made  no  ra\ages,  and  upon 
which  vice  has  left  no  slimy  trail;  of 
people  who  have  had  inclination  for  study 
and  been  brave  in  the  face  of  peril, — in 
short,  it  is  a  boon  to  have  been  well-born. 
But  the  average  pedigree-hunter  looks 
at  the  matter  from  no  such  point  of  view; 
and  to  see  an  otherwise  worthy  American 
citizen  besieging  the  searchers  and  pur- 
veyors of  heraldic  honors  would  be  sad 
if  it  were  not  so  humorous.  A  man  makes 
his  fortune  selling  pork  or  patent  medi- 
cines, and  the  rest  is  easy.  Fifty  dollars, 
I  have  been  assured,  will  pay  for  the  first 
inquiries;  another  instalment,  and  he 
can  use  the  crest  of  some  distant  relative 
upon  his  note-paper  and  spoons.  "It  is 
to  laugh!"  as  the  French  say. 

"Still,"  says  one,  "it  is  worth  a 
round  sum  to  be  assured  that  one's 
great-grandfather  was  a  gentleman." 

But  what,  in  these  United  States  of 
America,  is  a  gentleman?  One  of  my  most 
dismal  failures  was  the  effort  to  instruct 
a  Swedish  girl,  recently  landed,  concern- 
ing the  use  of  the  word.  When  I  assured 
her  that  she  must  not  say  that  the  gen- 
J:leman  had  not  y^.t  come  for  the  garbage^ 


she  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
gentleman  was  one  who  wore  fashionable 
clothing,  and  admitted  a  smartly-dressed 
sneak  thief  into  the  reception  room. 

"Gentleman"  is,  with  us,  an  elastic 
word.  In  England  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  defining  it.  There  a  man  is  either  a 
gentleman  or  he  is  not.  If  he  happens  to 
be  the  grocer's  son,  a  blameless  life  or 
much  erudition  will  not  avail  him;  if 
his  forebears  have  been  idlers  who  have 
lived  off  the  toil  of  others,  his  place  is 
assured.  But  in  America,  let  him  amass 
wealth,  no  matter  how,  and  the  hotel 
clerk  cringes  before  him,  and  ambitious 
mammas  dub  him  desirable. 

And  yet  we  can  not  spare  the  word. 
"Gentleman," — all  noble  impulses  and 
fine  sympathies  and  sweetnesses  of  manner 
lurk  in  its  syllables.  But  who  can  define 
it?  Were  I  asked  to  do  so,  I  should  say 
a  gentleman  is  one  who  never  willingly 
inflicts  pain;  he  is  the  last  to  advertise 
his  own  pretensions,  and  is  courteous 
because  he  is  kind;  he  forgets  the  favors 
he  has  accorded,  but  remembers  those  he 
has  received;  he  does  not  know  how  to 
boast,  but  is  an  apt  scholar  in  humility; 
he  tells  the  truth,  but  knows  when  to  keep 
silence;  he  never  speaks  of  shop  or  traffic 
except  when  he  must,  and  then  they  can 
not  soil  him  because  he  is  so  far  removed 
from  them;  he  is  pitiful,  in  his  quiet  way. 
The  vulgar  makes  a  great  racket  when 
his  sympathy,  so  unusual,  is  aroused; 
but  —  I  quote:  "Your  gentleman  has 
walked  in  pity  all  the  day  long.  The  tears 
have  never  been  out  of  his  eyes;  you 
thought  the  eyes  were  bright  only,  but 
they  were  wet." 

Finally,  the  gentleman  is  clean  of  mind 
and  body;  he  knows  how  to  forgive  and 
is  not  ashamed  to  pray.  His  hands  may 
be  roughened  by  labor,  but  so,  no  doubt, 
were  those  of  the  first  true  Gentle|nan  that 
ever  breathed.  "Of  the  offspring  of  the 
gentilman  Jafeth  come  Habrahapi,  Moyses, 
Aron  and  the  profettys;  and  also  the 
Kyng  of  the  right  lyne  of  Mary,  of  whom 
that  gentilman  Jhesus  was  born^," 
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The  Particulars  of  Our  Ladies   Office 
Expounded. 


BY    H.  T.   (1661.) 

WHY  doth  our  Ladies  Office  alwaies 
begin  with  an  Ave  Maria? 

A.  To  dedicate  the  Office  to  our  Lady, 
and  to  beg  her  aid  for  the  devout  per- 
formance of  it  to  Gods  honor. 

Q.  Why  do  we  begin  every  Hour  with, 
Incline  unto  mine  aid,  O  God;  O  Lord  make 
haste  to  help  me? 

A.  To  acknowledge  our  infirmity  and 
misery;  and  our  great  need  of  divine 
assistance,  not  only  in  all  other  things, 
but  also  in  our  very  prayers,  according 
to  the  Apostle,  No  man  can  say  Lord 
Jesus  but  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Q.  Why  do  we  add  to  this,  Glory  he  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  9 

A.  To  signifie  that  the  intention  of  the 
Office  is  in  the  first  place  to  give  one  and 
equal  glory  to  the  most  Blessed  Trinity, 
and  to  invite  all  creatures  to  do  the  like; 
this  is  the  principal  aim  of  the  whole 
Office:  therefore  we  not  only  begin  every 
Hour,  but  also  end  every  Psalm  with  the 
same  Verse. 

Q.  Who  ordained  the  Gloria  Patri? 

A.  The  Apostles,  according  to  Baronius 
in  his  3.  Tome. 

Q.  Why  do  we  joyn  unto  the  Gloria 
Patri,  Sicut  erat,  etc. — As  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be  world 
without  end? 

A.  Because  that  was  made  by  the 
Council  of  Nice  against  the  Arians,  who 
denied  Christ  to  be  coequal,  and  consub- 
stantial  to  his  Father,  or  to  have  been 
before  the  Virgin  Mary. 

O.  Why  after  this,  for  a  great  part  of 
the  year,  and  especially  betwixt  Easter  and 
Whitsontide,  do  we  say  Alleluia,  Alleluia? 

A.  Because  that  is  a  time  of  joy,  and 
Allelida  is  an  Hebrew  word,  signifying. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord  with  all  joy  Qnd  ^mHO'- 
tion  oj  h^axi^ 


Q.  Why  were  it  not  better  changed  into 
English. 

A.  Because  it  is  the  language  of  the 
Blessed  in  Heaven,  according  to  Apoc.  8.  6. 
Therefore  the  Church  hath  forbidden  it 
to  J)e  translated  into  any  other  language. 

Q.  Why  in  Lent  and  some  other  times 
do  we  say,  instead  of  Alleluia.  Praise  he 
to  thee,  O  Lord,  King  of  eternal  glory? 

A.  Because  those  are  times  of  penance; 
therefore  God  must  be  praised  rather  with 
Tears,  than  Exaltation. 

Q.  Why  do  we  alwaies  say  for  the  Invi- 
tatory.  Hail  Mary  full  of  grace,  our  Lord 
is  with  thee?  -.-->;.,- 

A.  To  congratulate  and  renew  the 
memory  of  our  Blessed  Ladies  joy,  con- 
ceived at  the  conception  of  her  Son  Jesus, 
and  to  invite  both  men  and  Angels  to 
doe  the  like. 

Q.  What  signifie  the  five  verses  follow- 
ing the  Invitatory,  which  begin.  Come  let 
us  exult  unto  our  Lord. 

A.  The  five  wounds  of  Christ,  from 
which  all  our  Prayer  hath  its  force  and 
merit,  and  in  honour  of  which  those 
Versicles  are  said. 

O.  What  mean  the  Hymns? 

A.  They  are  a  poetical  expression  of  the 
Prerogatives  and  Praises  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 

Q.  Why  are  so  many  Psalms  used  in 
the  Office? 

A.  Because  they  are  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  do  contain,  in  a  most 
moving  manner,  all  the  affections  of  piety 
and  devotion. 

Q.  Why  are  there  but  three  Psalms  in 
most  of  the  Hours? 

A.  In  honour  of  the  most  Blessed 
Trinity,  to  whom  chiefly  the  whole  Office 
is  addressed. 

Q.  Why  was  the  Office  divided  into  so 
many  Hours? 

A.  I  have  told  you  the  chief  reason 
already,  and  one  other  reason  is:  that  so 
their  might  be  no  Hour  either  of  day  or 
night,  to  which  some  Hour  of  the  Office 
might  not  correspond. 

Q.  What  <io  the  Mattins  qorrespoiid  t<.?? 
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A.  To  the  first,  second,  and  third  Watch 
of  the  night,  consisting  of  three  hours  a 
piece,  and  therefore  the  Mattins  consist 
of  three  Psalms,  and  three  Lessons. 

Q.  What  do  the  Lauds   correspond  to? 

A.   To  the  fourth  Watch  of  the  night. 

Q.  What  do  the  Prime,  the  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth   Hours  correspond  to? 

A.  To  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours 
of  the  day. 

Q.  What  do  the  Evensong,  and  CompHne 
correspond  to? 

A.     To  the  Evening. 

Q.  What  mean  the  Benedictions  or 
Blessings  given   before   the   Lessons? 

A.  They  are  short  Aspirations  to  beg 
divine  assistance;  and  the  first  is  in 
honour  of  the  Father,  the  second  in  honour 
of  the  Son,  the  third  in  honour  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Q.  What  do  the  Lessons  contain? 

A.  The  mystical  praises  of  our  Blessed 
Lady,  taken  out  of  the  Prophets. 

Q.  Why  do  we  end  every  Lesson,  saying. 
But  thou,  O  Lord,   have  mercy  on  us? 

A.  To  beg  that  the  praises  and  vcrtues 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  we  have  there 
read,  may  be  deeply  setled  in  our  hearts, 
and  that  God  would  pardon  our  former 
negligence  both  in  his  and  her  service. 

Q.  Why  is  it  answered.  Thanks  he  to 
God? 

A.  To  render  thanks  to  God  for  his 
mercy  in  bestowing  such  a  Patronesse  on 
us,  as  the  B.  Virgin  Mary. 

O.  What  mean  the  Responsories? 

A.  They  are  so  called,  because  they 
answer  one  another. 

O.  What  are  the  Antiphons? 

A.  The  Versicles,  which  are  begun  before 
the  Psalms. 

Q.  Why  do  we  stand  up  at  the 
Magnificat,  Benedictus,  and  Nunc  Dimitiis? 

A.  To  signifie  our  reverence  to  the 
Gospel,  whence  they  are  taken. 

Q.  What  is  the  Collect? 

A.  It  is  the  Prayer;  and  it  is  so  called, 
because  it  collecteth,  and  gathers  together 
all  the  Petitions  ^nd  supplications  of  the 
whole.  Office, 


Q.  Why  is  the  Collect  alwaies  ended  with 
those  words,  Through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  etc.? 

A.  To  signifie,  that  he  is  our  onely 
Mediator  of  Redemption,  and  principle 
Mediator  of  Intercession,  and  that  we 
can  not  merit  any  thing  by  our  prayers, 
unlesse  we  make  them  in  his  Name. 

Q.  Why  make  we  a  Commemoration  of 
the  Saints? 

A.  To  praise  God  in  his  Saints,  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  the  Psalmist,  Psal.  150. 
and  to  commend  our  selves  to  their 
merits  and  prayers. 

Q.  Why  end  we  every  Hour  with  those 
words,  And  let  the  Souls  of  the  faithful 
through  the  mercy  of  God  rest  in  peace? 

A.  That  the  poor  Souls  in  Purgatory 
may  be  partakers  of  all  our  Prayers  and 
Supplications. 

Q.  Why  is  the  whole  Office  ended  with 
some  Hymne  or  Antiphon   to   our  Lady.? 

A.  That  by  her  it  may  be  presented  to 
her  Son,  and  by  him  to  his  eternal  Father. 

Q.  Why  are  the  Nocturnes  in  some 
Offices  so  called? 

A.  Because  those  parts  of  the  Office 
were  wont  to  be  said  Nocturno  tempore, 
in  the  night  time. 

Q.  Why  are  the  fifteen  Graduall  Psalms 
so  called? 

A.  From  a  custome  the  Jews  observed 
of  singing  them,  as  they  ascended  up 
fifteen  steps  or  degrees  (in  Latin  Gradus) 
towards  Solomons  Temple,  singing  one 
Psalme  on  every  step. 

Q.  Why  are  the  Penitential  Psalms  so 
called? 

A.  Because  they  contain  many  deep  ex- 
pressions of  inward  sorrow  and  penitency 
or  repentance  of  sins  committed,  and  many 
cries  or  supplications  to  God  for  mercy 
and  forgivenesse. 


St.  Dominic's  answer  to  a  heresy  that 
seemed  to  ,  threaten  Christendom  was  a 
string  of  beads;  and  yet  in  those  chains 
the  dead  heresy  was  presently  hanging 
in  the  wind,  like  the  bones  of  a  dead 
makf actor, — Johnjiyscou^h,  . 
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High  Secular  Approval. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


'T^HOSE  Catholics  who  have  to  wait  for 
-*"  secular  approval  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Church  in  matters  educational  or  other- 
wise before  they  feel  safe  in  according  it 
admiration  and  support,  should  ponder 
these  words  of  the  New  York  Sun,  in  a 
comment  upon  the  growth  of  Catholic 
colleges.  "The  spirit  of  these  colleges," 
it  says,  "is  Catholic  and  American.  In 
their  purposes  and  methods  of  forming 
the  student's  mind  and  heart  they  are 
guided  by  the  traditions  of  the  Catholic 
Church  as  well  as  by  the  ideals  and 
tendencies  of  American  intellectual  and 
social  life." 

And  the  Governor  of  Indiana,  the  can- 
didate of  the  Democratic  Party  for  the 
vice-presidency  of  the  United  vStates,  in 
an  address  delivered  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  a  new  Catholic  school  for 
St.  Mary's  parish,  Indianapolis,  declared: 
"  I  stand  here  to-day  believing  that  relig- 
ious training  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
rear  boys  and  girls  to  be  good  citizens  and 
useful  members  of  the  community.  Good 
citizenship  does  not  depend  entirely  on 
legislative  action,  nor  on  court  decisions, 
which  may  or  may  not  make  things  right; 
but  good  citizenship  depends  on  the  train- 
ing of  the  individual.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  the  statutes  and  the  laws,  of  course; 
but  the  most  important  thing  for  the 
welfare  of  this  commonwealth  of  Indiana 
is  the  respectful  and  loyal  obedience  of 
her  citizenship.  By  that  I  mean  the  rev- 
erence that  is  due  to  the  decrees  and 
orders  of  the  Almighty  God." 

There  you  have  it!  A  great  daily  and 
the  Governor  of  a  great  State  have 
spoken,  —  the  matter  is  ended.  Yet  we 
knew  it  all  the  time;  and  we  welcome 
their  words,  not  for  the  sake  of  those 
Catholics  in  whose  views  it  may  make 
a  difference,  but  for  the  multitude  of 
outsiders  that  neell  to  be  informed  of 
the  extent  and  the  worth  of  CatholiQ 
education, 


From  five  continents,  more  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  persons  came 
to  Vienna  for  the  Eucharistic  Congress. 
Clergy  and  laity,  men  and  women,  of  all 
ages,  of  high  and  low  degree,  joined  with 
the  faithful  of  the  city  itself  in  doing 
homage  to  God  dwelling  with  men.  In 
triumphant  vindication  of  Catholic  prin- 
ciples of  government,  the  secular  arm, 
supporting  the  rule  of  the  Church,  created 
an  atmosphere,  a  spirit,  a  condition  in 
which  the  great  celebration  could  be  con- 
ducted with  all  the  magnificence  due  its 
august  character.  From  the  opening  day, 
with  the  reception  accorded  the  Apostolic 
Legate,  down  to  the  very  close  of  the 
Congress,  on  no  hand  was  there  conflict 
of  forces,  but  all  things  moved  together 
surely  and  harmoniously  to  the  furthering 
of  the  central  aim  of  the  great  assembly. 
For  pageantry  and  pomp  of  exterior 
worship,  it  was  more  than  the  Middle 
Ages  over  again;  and  all  was  invigorated 
and  inspired  by  that  new  zeal  and  love 
which  are  destined  to  fill  again  the  mag- 
nificent churches  of  Europe,  which  those 
ages  built;  and  to  effect,  under  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  tabernacling  among  men, 
that  renovation  of  the  world,  that  divine 
restoration,  the  one  supreme  object  of 
our  Holy  Father,  whom  history  may  know 
as  the  Pontiff  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
The  Eucharistic  Congress  is  the  great, 
public,  annual  act  of  faith  of  them  that 
live  not  by  bread  alone  but  by  every  word 
that  Cometh  out  of  the  mouth  of  God; 
it  is  an  act  of  faith  and  worship  over  that 
supreme  utterance,  "  This  is  My  Body, 
this  is  My  Blood." 


A  strange  scene  enacted  in  Calcutta 
one  day  during  the  past  summer  is  briefly 
described  by  the  Catholic  Herald  of  India. 
A  Hindu  devotee,  en  route  to  the  temple 
of  the  Goddess  Kali,  lying  at  full-length 
in  a  small  trolly  studded  with  rows  of 
iron    spikes,    was    being   drawn    through 
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the  streets,  a  large  crowd  following.  "A 
representative  of  the  Englishman,  who 
happened  to  be  passing  while  the  man 
was  being  taken  through  Bhowanipore, 
was  informed  that  he  was  only  doing 
penance.  He  had  been  living  in  seclu- 
sion for  some  time,  and  arrived  in  Cal- 
cutta from  a  certain  place  on  the  E.  B.S. 
Railway.  The  spikes,  numbering  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  were  quite  sharp,  and 
the  man  wore  only  a  loin  cloth.  He  must 
have  been  suffering  acute  pain,  from  the 
fact  that  his  body  was  wounded  all  over, 
as  a  result  of  lying  on  the  sharp  nails ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  shaking  he  must  have 
got  while  being  pulled  through  the  streets. 
He  refused  to  give  his  name.  He  expected 
to  reach  the  Kalighat  temple  by  two 
o'clock,  when  his  painful  journey  would 
be  finished.  Although  many  of  his  co- 
religionists offered  him  help,  he  declined 
to  accept  it." 

And  to  think  of  how  few  Christians 
nowadays  do  any  penance  at  all!  So 
perfunctory  has  the  observance  of  Lent 
become  that  the  question  is  asked,  How 
long  may  one  remain  at  table  for  the  "full 
meal"?  Even  for  the  Ember  Days — three 
of  them,  four  times  a  year  —  the  rule 
would  seem  to  be:  Eat  as  much  of  every- 
thing else  as  you  can  in  lieu  of  not  eating 
meat;  fruit  in  the  morning,  because  it  is 
mostly  liquid,  and  liquid,  as  everyone 
knows,  does  not  break  the  fast;  and  in 
the  evening  as  much  of  as  many  things 
besides  meat  as  will  obviate  all  danger  of 
a  headache  during  the  night.  Of  course 
one  must  not  ruin  one's  health  by  indis- 
creet austerities.    O  the  fear  of  it! 


It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  at  the 
second  Moral  Education  Congress,  held 
last  month  at  The  Hague,  and  attended 
by  some  nine  hundred  members  and 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
strong  pleas  were  made  in  favor  of  the 
religious  basis  in  education.  The  first 
speaker,  Prof.  Sadler,  drew  attention  to 
the  immense  value  of  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion in  moral  education,  and  rejected  the 


idea  that  the  elimination  of  religion  could 
facilitate  the  work  of  educators.  He 
was  supported  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Foerster, 
of  Zurich;  Prof.  Bavinck,  of  Amsterdam; 
M.  Loslever,  a  Belgian  judge,  who  ascribed 
the  general  increase  of  crime  to  the 
decrease  of  belief  in  the  authority  of  the 
good;  M.  Paul  Bureau,  who  asserted  that 
the  worst  symptoms  of  French  life  were 
largely  due  to  the  system  of  secular 
education;  M.  Kurth,  Canon  Dumont,  and 
many  others. 

A  contributor  to  the  current  number 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  who  saw  the 
late  Emperor  of  Japan  throughout  more 
than  thirty  years,  on  many  and  varied 
occasions,  declares  that  never  once  did 
he  see  his  face  lighted  by  a  smile.  His 
mind  seemed  always  to  be  burdened  with 
care.  Few  rulers  of  our  time,  according 
to  the  writer,  have  been  more  thoroughly 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  their  subjects 
than  Mutsu  Hito.  His  industry  in  all 
affairs  of  State  was  unflagging.  No  im- 
portant council  was  held  at  which  he  did 
not  preside  in  person;  and  the  reports  of 
all  the  departments  and  of  the  proceed- 
ings -  in  his  parliament  were  read  by 
himself.  In  his  domestic  life  he  gave 
to  his  subjects  examples  of  simplicity, 
frugality  and  self-denial  that  almost 
amounted  to  austerity.  In  reference  to 
the  late  Emperor's  character,  the  writer 
says  further: 

No  foreigner  could  describe  it  from  intimate 
knowledge,  and  no  Japanese  would  criticise  it. 
But  his  acts  show  that  he  was  gentle  and  com- 
passionate, —  full  of  tender  mercy,  which  was 
always  exercised  in  favor  of  the  rebel,  the  dis- 
tressed, the  poor,  even  of  the  criminal.  In  his 
youth  he  signaHzed  the  arrival  of  his  Empress 
in  Tokio  by  granting,  not  only  full  pardon,  but 
a  return  of  some  of  their  confiscated  wealth, 
to  the  nobles  and  their  retainers  who  had 
fought  against  his  soldiers  to  the  last  in  their 
wild  effort  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  fallen 
Shogun,  whom  the  nation  had,  in  accordance 
with  traditional  usage,  condemned  to  death. 
He  was  rewarded  later  on  by  finding  in  them 
some  of  his  most  capable  civil  and  military 
servants.  Saigo,  the  great  general  who  had 
vanquished    these    very    nobles    and    retainers, 
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was  afterward  the  leader  of  the  Satsunia 
rebellion.  He  paid  for  what  he  did  with  his  Hfe, 
of  couree;  i)ut  after  his  death  his  name  was 
honored  in  his  gazetted  restoration  by  the 
Emperor's  own  orders  1o  his  former  higa  rank 
in  the  Imperial  Army. 

Some  remission  of  the  sentences  of  criminals 
was  an  invariable  item  in  every  great  national 
celebration;  and  there  was  no  calamity  of 
earthquake,  fire,  flood  or  pestilence,  from  all 
of  which  Japan  has  suffered  in  no  common 
degree,  in  which  the  Emperor's  private  purse 
was  not  freely  and  liberally  opened  for  the  relief 
of  the  consequent  distress.  His  wounded 
soldiers  knew  what  it  was  to  be  cheered  by 
his  presence  at  their  bedsides.  They  knew  also 
how  unremitting  was  his  own  personal  super- 
vision of  the  provision  that  was  made  for  their 
comfort  in  the  field,  and  how  often  his  thoughts 
followed  them  throughout  their  campaigns. 
All  he  did  harmonized  with  his  name,  Mutsu 
Hito,  the  literal  translation  of  which  is 
"Gentle  Pity." 

Sister  Mary  Stanislaus,  now  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  English  Sisters  of  Mercy 
who  accompanied  Florence  Nightingale 
to  the  Crimea,  celebrated  last  month 
her  ninetieth  birthday  in  the  Convent  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Ehzabeth,  at  St.  John's 
Wood,  London.  The  following  paragraphs 
are  from  a  most  kindly  notice  of  this  ven- 
erable religious  published  in  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle: 

In  self-sacrifice  and  in  what  proved  far  more 
useful — talent  for  organization  and  manage- 
ment— Sister  Stanislaus  was  not  a  whit  behind 
the  noble  woman  upon  whose  name  has  been 
showered  all  the  glory  of  that  crusade  of  the 
Crimea.  Florence  Nightingale  herself  was  never 
slow  to  speak  with  gratitude  of  the  devoted 
band  of  Catholic  Sisters  who  enabled  her  to 
crown  her  great  enterprise  with  success;  and 
until  her  death  she  was  a  firm  friend  of  the 
venerable  lady  who  is  now  spending  her  declin- 
ing years  in  St.  John's'^Wood. 

She  entered  the  Convent  of  the  Bermondsey 
Sisters  of  Mercy  on  August  21,  1846,  and  made 
her  religious  profession  at  the  hands  of  Bishop 
Wiseman,  afterward  the  celebrated  Cardinal. 
In  the  movement  for  succoring  the  British 
troops  in  the  Crimea^  Bishop  Grant  enlisted 
the  aid  of  the  Bermondsey  Sisters;  and  several 
of  them,  including  Sister  Stanislaus,  embarked 
on  October  15,  1854,  for  France,  through  which 
they  travelled  to  Marseilles.  She  arrived,  with 
Miss  Nightingale,  at  Scutari  the  day  before  Inker- 


man,  when  the  hospitals  were  already  choktd 
with  wounded  and  disease-stricken  soldiers. 

She  often  stood  guard  over  a  dying  soldier. 
There  were  no  chairs.  She  sat  on  the  mud 
floor  "in  some  of  the  hospital  shanties,  and 
protecied  her  charge  from  the  attacks  of  rats. 
Many  a  melancholy  testament  did  she  send  home 
to  sorrowing  relatives,  written  by  the  dim  light 
of  an  oil  lamp.  She  stayed  in  the  Crimea 
administering  to  the  sick  right  up  to  the  end 
of  the  war,  returning  to  England  in  1856. 

Sister  Stanislaus  soon  found  a  fresh  outlet 
for  her  energies;  for  Cardinal  Wiseman  and 
the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  invited  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Ehzabeth  to  found  a  hospital  for  women 
and  children.  This  they  did,  with  Sister  Stanis- 
laus as  the  leading  spirit  in  the  enterprise;  and 
for  years  the  hospital  did  good  work  in  Great 
Ormond  Street,  W.  C.  Then  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  became  associated 
with  the  Order  of  St.  John,  and  took  the 
double  name.  The  development  of  the  children's 
hospital  necessitated  the  removal  in  1898  of 
the  St.  John  Hospital  to  St.  John's  Wood.  With 
it  went  the  church,  stone  by  stone  and  brick 
by  brick;  and  now  hospital,  convent,  and 
church  lie  compactly  and  conveniently  facing 
Lord's  Cricket  Ground. 

For  many  years  Sister  Stanislaus  was  super- 
intendent of  this  hospital,  which  now  comprises 
six  wards,  and  a  fine  flat  roof  affording  a 
splendid  view  of  the  metropoHs.  For  two  long 
periods  she  was  superintendent  of  St.  Mary's 
CathoHc  Orphanage,  where  she  first  went  in 
1884.  There  are  few  women  who  can  look 
back  upon  such  a  life,  so  crowded  with  work 
of  public  usefulness. 


Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done 
to  maintain  them  —  the  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  of  money,  briber}^  and  coercion 
of  parents,  etc.,  — the  failure  of  the  God- 
less schools  of  France  is  now  so  palpable 
a  fact  that  the  folly  of  trying  to  conceal 
it  is  acknowledged  even  by  Government 
organs.  They  admit  that  youthful  crimi- 
nality has  been  on  the  increase  during  the 
last  three  decades;  and  that,  in  spite  of 
education's  being  compulsory,  the  number 
of  illiterates  is  out  of  all  proportion  with 
the  number  of  existing  schools.  Strange 
to  say,  the  frankest  admissions  of  all  are 
made  by  the  general  secretary  of  the  Ligue 
de  I'Enseignement,  a  powerful  organiza- 
tion of  the  Freemasons,  which  for  thirty 
years  has  waged  war  against  the  religious 
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schools.  A  writer  in  America  quotes  this 
worthy  as  complaining  that  in  the  west 
of  France  the  Government  schools  are 
daily  losing  pupils;  some  have  no  pupils 
at  all.  In  Maine-et-Loire  (the  most  Cath- 
olic departement  in  France),  46  lay  schools 
have  an  average  of  5  pupils  and  24 
schools  have  none.  There  are  villages  in 
this  departement  where  the  free  school, 
supported  and  directed  by  Catholics,  is  full 
to  overflowing,  whereas  the  lay  teacher 
has  no  pupils  but  his  own  children.  The 
secretary  also  complains  that  prosperous 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  are 
springing  up  on  all  sides  under  Catholic 
patronage,  whereas  in  the  normal  schools 
directed  by  the  Government  the  number 
of  candidates  is  diminishing  from  da}^ 
to  da3^ 

The  powers -that -be  in  France  are 
coming  to  their  senses.  Before  long  they 
will  be  forced  to  acknowledge — they  will 
know  how  to  do  so  without  taking  the 
least  blame  upon  themselves — that  their 
efforts  to  destroy  religious  teaching  in 
schools  were  ill-advised,  and  that  the 
dechristianization  of  France  is  attended 
with  insuperable  difficulties. 

Replying  to  a  rather  ridiculous  protest 
against  capital  punishment  made  by  a 
Protestant  minister  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  apropos  of  a  recent  execution 
in  that  city,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Vaughan 
wrote  to  the  same  paper: 

Allow  me  to  express  my  unqualified  dis- 
agreement with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrity's  views 
regarding  capital  punishment.  Setting  aside  all 
its  economic  advantages,  with  which  I  am  in 
no  way  concerned,  there  is  no  better  way  of 
expiating,  the  atrocious  crime  of  murder  than 
the  sacrifice  of  one's  life. 

Granted  that  the  criminal  is  truly  repentant, 
how  immeasurably  more  secure  is  his  eternal 
salvation  than  if  he  were  compelled  to  linger 
on  for  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  years  in  "durance 
vile,"  either  in  solitary  confinement  or,  what 
is  worse,  in  the  company  of  the  lowest  scum 
of  society! 

A  man  who  knows  that  his  life  is  forfeit,  and 
that  on  a  fixed  day  he  will  have  to  die,  is  able 
to  make  a  splendid  preparation  for  death.     He 


not  only  washes  away  his  sin  by  hearty  repent- 
ance, and,  in  full  and  perfect  consciousness, 
receives  all  the  consolations  of  religion,  but  he 
makes  an  act  of  resignation,  and  calmly  offers 
up  his  life  to  God  in  expiation  of  his  crime, 
and  often  makes  a  holy  and  edifying  end.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  reprieved,  he  grows 
weary  of  life;  his  good  dispositions  evaporate; 
he  grows  morose,  discontented,  and  groans 
under  the  continuous  restraints  and  hard  prison 
regulations;  murmurs  against  God  and  provi- 
dence, and  often  ends  by  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  slough  of  vice;  and  dies,  whe.i 
at  last  death  comes,  in,  to  say  the  least,  very 
questionable   dispositions. 

My  experience  of  criminals  under  sentence 
of  death  in  England  is  sHght,  but  when  living 
in  Australia  I  had  many  opportunities  afforded 
me.  There  I  have  again  and  again  heard  the 
Catholic  chaplains  of  the  jails  expressing  a  hope 
that  no  reprieve  would  come.  And  when  I 
have  asked  them  the  reason,  the  reply  has 
invariably  been,  "A  man — at  least  if  he  be 
a  Catholic — under  sentence  of  death  scarcely 
ever  makes  a  bad  end.  As  a  rule,  he  goes  to 
his  doom  almost  like  a  Christian  hero,  and 
cheerfully  offers  up  his  life  in  atonement  for 
his  sins,  in  excellent  dispositions,  and  with  a 
boundless  trust  in  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God;  so  that  we  have  every  reason  to  feel 
that  his  eternal  salvation  is  secured.  But  when 
there  is  a  reprieve,  and  he  can  see  before  him 
nothing  but  a  long  series  of  dreary  years, 
without  hope  or  any  prospect  of  comfort  or 
happiness,  he  proves  too  often  unequal  to  the 
strain,  weary,  dejected  and  sullen.  We  are 
never  sure  of  his  perseverance  and  ultimate 
salvation. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Rector  of  St. 
Ann's  thinks  that  a  truly  penitent  criminal 
who  gladly  sacrifices  his  life  goes  to  heaven  or 
not ;  but  if  he  does,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  such  a  criminal  will  so  much  regret  leaving 
the  gloomy  city  of  Manchester,  even  "on  a 
beautiful  summer's  morning,"  if  it  be  to  go 
to  the  Eternal  City  of  God, — though,  of  course, 
there  is  no  accounting  for  taste. 


The  figures  of  the  official  census  tables 
for  Ireland  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its 
religion.  In  Connaught  the  population 
is  96.3  Cathohc;  in  Munster,  94.0;  in 
Teinster,  85.2;  in  Ulster  43.7.  As  the 
London  Tablet  remarks  in  quoting  these 
figures,  "In  Ireland  people  are  not 
ashamed  to  profess  their  faith  even  in  a 
census  return." 


Ave  Maria. 

BY   JOHANN    WILHELM    WOI^F.* 

©  MOTHER  sweet, 

Incline  thine  ear; 
Thy  name  we  greet, 

Maiden  most  dear,— 
Ave  Maria! 

O  Virgin  mild, 

For  thee  we  yearn; 

Unto  thy  Child 

With  praises  turn, — 

Ave   Maria! 

Each  trusting  heart 
Beats  high  for  thee; 

O  where  thou  art 
Soon  may  we  be, — 

Ave  Maria! 


Coleman's  Collie. 


BY   J.  H.  ROCKWELL. 


IT  was  one  of  the  first  warm-like  days 
of  early  spring,  and  the  farmers  from 
the  surrounding  country  had  come 
into  town  upon  various  errands  touch- 
ing the  near  approach  of  seedtime.  They 
were  a  hardy,  contented-looking  lot, 
hurrying  up  and  down  the  single  street 
of  business  houses  in  the  village,  each 
carrying  his  own  particular  purchase, — 
one  a  plowshare,  another  a  pair  of  rubber 
boots,  while  still  others  carried  bundles 
and  packages  of  goods  for  use  in  the 
household. 

^-^Among  this  crowd  of  jolly,  jostling  men 
was  John  Harbour,  the  youngest  farmer 
in  the  country — a  tall,  broad-shouldered 
fellow, — strolling  kimlessly  about  with  his 

*  Translated  for  The  Ave  Maria.  This  little  poem, 
by  a  modern  poet  of  Germany,  is  familiar  there  to  gray- 
haired  men  and  golden-haired  children,  to  the  fisherman 
in  his  boat  and  the  miner   in   the  caverns  of  the  earth. 


hands  thrust  deep  into  the  pockets  of. his 
light,  sadly-faded  overcoat.  He  had  not 
come  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  trading, 
but  had  been  summoned  to  appear  in 
court.  His  farm,  one  of  the  most  remote 
in  the  settlement,  adjoined  a  quarter 
section  of  hay-land  belonging  to  a  certain 
Mr.  Hardcastle,  a  wealthy  landowner,  who 
had  the  reputation  of  being  an  exceedingly 
hard  man  and  unpleasant  neighbor. 

A  short  time  before  the  opening  of  this 
story,  John  had  been  burning  off  his  hay- 
land;  and,  losing  control  qf  the  fire,  it 
had  gotten  onto  Hardcastle's  land  and 
burned  up  one  of  his  hayricks.  John  had 
offered  to  pay  for  the  hay;  but  Hardcastle 
recalled  a  certain  thrashing  the  young 
farmer  had  given  him  at  a  heated  political 
meeting,  and  seized  upon  this  violation 
of  the  prairie-fire  law  as  a  means  of 
"evening  up"  with  him.  And  it  meant 
ruin;  for  the  court,  in  its  zeal  to  punish 
carelessness  in  handling  such  fires,  would 
undoubtedly  impose  a  heavy  fine;  and 
Hardcastle  knew  that,  in  order  to  pay  it, 
John  would  have  to  sell  his  seed  wheat. 
That  would  render  impossible  a  crop  next 
year,  and  there  would  be  no  money  with 
which  to  meet  the  fall  payments  on  his 
machinery.  Following  this  would  be  the 
sheriff  and  the  ultimate  loss  of  his  farm. 

These  thoughts,  and  the  thought  of  a 
pretty,  patient  little  woman  for  w^hom  he 
was  struggling  hard  to  make  a  home, 
flooded  the  young  man's  mind  as  he  walked 
here  and  there  aimlessly  about  the  town. 

" Twelve  ten!"  he  muttered  as  he  paused 
in  front  of  the  Bascomb  House  and  looked 
at  his  watch.  "Very  nearly  two  hours  to 
wait  yet." 

Everybody  was  at  dinner  and  the 
streets  were  almost  deserted,  except  that 
the  bench  in  front  of  the  hotel  bore 
its  usual  unkempt-looking  line  of  loafers. 
They     smoked     and     gossiped.      Nothing 
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seemed    to    escape   their   notice,    and    no 
subject  was  too  trifling  for  discussion. 

"I  see  Chambers  has  been  getting  a 
new  set  of  harness,"  said  one. 

"Yes,"  answered  another  lounger;  "and 
less  than  a  week  ago  he  bought  that  cart. 
Seems  to  me  the  old  man  is  going  it  pretty 
steep  on  the  strength  of  next  fall's  crop." 

Harbour  listened  in  an  abstracted  way 
to  their  chattering,  and  watched  a  dog 
that  came  trotting  down  the  middle  of 
the  road.  The  animal  was  a  beautiful 
Scotch  collie,  and  carried  himself  with  a 
grace  and  dignity  peculiar  to  that  breed. 
Several  small  curs  ran  out,  barking  and 
snapping  at  him;  but  he  paid  no  attention 
to  them,  other  than  to  raise  his  ears  as 
a  token  of  surprise  or  disdain.  He  was 
evidently  a  stranger  to  the  town.  Every 
little  while  he  would  pause,  raise  one 
forefoot  and  point  his  shapely  nose 
upward,  as  if  trying  to  catch  a  scent. 
There  was  something  pathetic  in  his  intel- 
ligent brown  eyes,  as  he  drew  near  to 
sniff  at  each  of  the  loafers  in  turn. 

"Mighty  line-looking  dog  that!"  re- 
marked one  of  them. 

"Yes;  kind  of  conceited  like,  though," 
ventured  another.  "Wouldn't  wonder  if 
he'd  put  up  quite  a  scrap." 

"We'll  soon  see,"  said  the  red-faced 
keeper  of  the  hotel.  And,  without  rising 
from  his  seat  at  the  end  of  the  bench,  he 
reached  around  and  shoved  open  the 
barroom  door.  "Here,  Bill!"  he  called. 
"Here's  something  good  to  eat.  Come  out 
and  try  a  leg!" 

"Are  you  going  to  let  your  bull  at  him, 
Jim?"  gasped  one  of  the  gang. 

"Why  not?  What  right  has  a  tramp 
dog  got  sniffing  around  these  premises?" 
growled  the  landlord. 

Something  in  the  loneliness  of  the  poor 
dog  had  touched  a  dozen  sympathetic 
chords  in  Harbour's  nature,  and  he  stepped 
out  from  the  tree,  against  which  he  had 
been  leaning,  in  a  very  suggestive  manner. 
Just  at  that  moment  a  voice  seemed  to 
say  to  him:  "You're  a  fool,  John!  It 
was  just   such   a   whim   as   this   that   got 


you  into  trouble  with  Hardcastle.  Keep 
out  of  it."  And  the  farmer  resumed  his 
place  by  the  tree 

But  his  heart  was  full  of  pity  as  he  saw 
the  innocent  anima^  about  to  be  sacrificed 
to  amuse  a  mob  of  heartless  ruffians,  who 
could  be  heard  chuckling  with  joyous 
anticipation  as  a  big,  surly,  evil-eyed  brute 
walked  slowly  out  of  door.  His  well-kept 
body  was  of  a  brindle  color,  and  the  brass 
collar  about  his  neck  was  almost  hidden 
by  folds  of  fat.  Flaps  of  skin  hung  from 
his  square  jaws,  and  his  black  lips,  parted 
in  a  perpetual  grin,  revealed  his  terrible 
teeth. 

The  collie  seemed  to  regard  the  new 
arrival  with  lively  curiosity.  He  had 
evidently  never  seen  a  bulldog  before,  and 
was  ignorant  of  his  dangerous  character. 
He  arched  his  neck,  raised  his  ears,  wagged 
his  tail,  and  advanced  to  touch  noses  and 
get  acquainted. 

Without  making  a  sound  or  betraying 
the  slightest  sign  of  anger,  the  bulldog 
darted  straight  at  the  throat  of  the 
unoffending  stranger.  Snap!  went  his 
powerful  jaws,  not  an  inch  from  the 
graceful  throat  of  the  collie.  That  foolish 
dog,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
spectators,  after  so  unmistakable  a  demon- 
stration on  the  part  of  his  enemy,  made 
no  attempt  to  escape.  Instead,  he  made 
another  friendly  overture;  but  this  was 
received  in  no  more  kindly  fashion  than 
the  first.  Then  there  was  a  change.  The 
peaceful,  inquiring  creature  of  a  moment 
before  was  suddenly  transformed  into  an 
animal  lithe  as  a  panther,  bristling  with 
rage,  and  alert  for  battle. 

The  landlord  laughed  loudly  and  clapped 
his  hands  on  his  knees. 

"Sic  him,  Bill!"  he  roared.  "Sic  him! 
Eat  him  up!" 

A  crowd  soon  began  to  gather  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  Once  more  Harbour 
walked  out  from  the  tree.  Wise  or  other- 
wise, he  was  determined  to  champion  the 
masterless  dog  in  his  unequal  combat, 
and  moved  about  as  if  his  long  legs  were 
set  on  springs. 
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The  dog,^'whose  ancestors  had  roamed 
the  heather-clad  hills  of  old  Scotland,  soon 
proved  that  he  possessed  the  keen  brain 
of  his  kind.  He  evaded  every  charge  of 
his"  heavier  adversary,  and,  leaping  lightly 
to  the  rear,  bit  him  mercilessly  on  hip 
and  leg.  The  bulldog  became  furious;  the 
foam  dripped  from  his  savage  jaws.  Time 
and  again  he  rushed  upon  his  seeming- 
ingly  helpless  foe;  only  to  be  misled 
and  badly  bitten  before  he  could  recover 
himself.  His  strenuous  exertions,  however, 
were  beginning  to  tell  upon  the  supple 
collie.  His  leap  became  less  agile;  while 
the  tenacious  bulldog,  though  lame  and 
panting  for  breath,  appeared  to  grow  more 
savage  each  moment. 

"Grab  that  cowardly  whelp!  Just  let 
Bill  have  one  grip  on  him!"  bawled  the 
puffing  landlord. 

One  of  his  louts  made  a  move  to  obey 
his  order;  but  returned  to  his  place  with 
considerable  haste,  and  Harbour's  No.  9 
shoe  in  close  proximity  to  his  coat-tails. 
Presently  the  bulldog  made  a  rush  and 
almost  caught  the  collie  in  a  deadly  grip. 
His  glistening  teeth  grazed  the  muzzle  of 
his  evasive  enemy.  The  latter,  angered 
by  the  stinging  scratch,  seized  his  antag- 
onist by  the  hind  leg,  and,  with  a  quick 
side  pull,  rolled  him  on  his  broad  back. 
For  a  few  moments  there  was  a  confused 
mass  of  struggling,  snarling  anmials; 
then  the  collie  leaped  to  his  feet;  and  the 
bulldog  rose  slowly,  with  a  long  red  gash 
in  his  side,  and  one  hind  leg  hanging  limp 
and  broken. 

Seeing  this,  the  landlord  caught  up  a 
heavy  piece  of  scantling  and  rushed  toward 
the  victorious  collie.  But  he  came  to  a 
sudden  stop. 

"Oh,  no  you  don't,  my  friend!"  said 
Harbour.  "You  and  your  dog  started 
this  trouble.  Now  you  and  your  dog  will 
take  what's  coming  to  you.  The  man  who 
lays  a  finger  on  that  dog  to  hurt  him  will 
feel  the  weight  ofx  these," — brandishing 
a  pair  of  gigantic  fists. 

No  one  moved  or  spoke;  and  the  collie, 
who   at  that  moment  must  have   caught 


some  trace  of  his  master,  trotted  ofiF  with 
the  same  innocent,  undaunted  air  that 
had  characterized  his  coming.  The  hotel- 
keeper  seized  his  beaten,  whimpering  dog 
by  the  collar  and  pulled  him  inside;  the 
crowd  of  people  standing  about  jeering 
him  as  he  did  so. 

Harbour  once  more  found  himself  alone, 
and  his  heart  sank  as  he  turned  toward 
the  old  implement  shed  that  served  as 
a  town-hall.  His  trouble,  after  the  brief 
excitement  through  which  he  had  just 
passed,  seemed  heavier  than  ever;  and 
his  spirit  sank  lower  and  lower  as  he 
strolled  along.  A  light  pressure  on  his 
arm  caused  him  to  turn  quickly  about, 
and  there  stood  the  thin,  keen-featured 
man,  Hardcastle. 

"Well?"  questioned  the  young  farmer, 
gruffly. 

"I  —  I — guess,  John,"  began  Mr. 
Hardcastle,  with  a  slight  nervous  halt, — 
"I  guess  we'll  call  that  fire  business  off. 
I've  just  been  down  and  withdrawn  the 
charge.  You  needn't  bother  about  the 
matter  of  the  hay,  either.  Hay  is  cheap 
this  spring.  And,  anyhow,  I've  lots  left. 
More  than  thaj:  my  teams  will  be 
through  with  the  seeding  early,  and  if 
you  are  needing  any  help  come  to  me. 
I  want  to  bury  the  hatchet,  and  here's 
my  hand  on  it." 

John  stared  in  speechless  astonishment, 
reaching  out  his  hand  mechanically  as 
he  did  so. 

"I  — I  — I  — why?  What  for?"  he 
managed  to  stammer  at  last. 

Mr.  Hardcastle  halted  astride  the  side  of 
his  wagon  box  into  which  he  was  climbing. 

"Look!"  he  said,  and  there  was  un- 
mistakable sign  of  moisture  in  his  little, 
hard  gray  eyes  as  he  pointed  to  the  spring 
seat,  where,  coiled  comfortably  upon  his 
master's  overcoat,  holding  in  his  teeth 
the  reins  of  the  restless  team,  lay  the  intel- 
ligent collie  of  the  recent  fight  with  the 
bulldog.  "He  was  my  son  Coleman's  dog, 
and  was  with  him  when  we  found  him 
dead  in  the  snow  last  December,  out  on 
the  open  prairie." 
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XIV. — Happy  Days'  Doings. 

Something  in  Tamzine's  voice  as  she 
says  the  word; — "I'm  all  right  now — " 
makes  Father  Connors  and  the  doctor  look 
at  each  other,  then  back  to  the  little 
face  on  the  pillow.  For  some  strange 
reason,  Father  Connors  is  seeing  once 
more  the  bonny,  fair-haired  baby  upon 
whose  head  he  poured  the  baptismal 
waters  almost  thirteen  years  ago,  and 
he  puts  up  his  hand  to  brush  the  mist 
from  his  eyes.  But  he  does  not  begin  the 
prayers  for  the  dying  nor  give  the  last 
absolution. 

Tamzine  sleeps  on;  by  and  by  she 
seems  to  breathe  a  little  easier;  the  dread- 
ful flush  disappears.  The  dawn  comes 
slowly,  peacefully;  the  eastern  sky  is 
beginning  to  glow  with  pink  and  primrose. 
The  doctor  bends  over  the  bed,  and  once 
more  he  and  Father  Connors  exchange 
glances.  They  have  spent  many  such 
hours  together;  they  understand  each 
other  without  words. 

Tamzine  turns  a  little;  and  muzzie,  kneel- 
ing beside  her,  leans  over  her  quickly,  as 
though  to  shield  her.  There  is  a  tiny  stir 
through  the  room  as  the  watchers  move. 
And  Tamzine  opens  her  eyes — smiles — 

"Muzzie,"  she  says,  in  the  voice  they 
have  not  heard  for  many  a  day,  "I  want 
some  bread  and  milk,  please!" 

"Thank  God!"  whispers  the  priest;  and 
the  doctor  nods  his  head  in  answer  to 
muzzie's  unspoken  question.  "  Let  her  have 
it,"  he  says.  "Of  course  she's  hungry!  It 
will  do  her  good!" 

And  the  first  sunbeams,  creeping  in 
through  the  muslin  curtains,  find  Tamzine 
very  weak  perhaps,  but  very  happy,  too; 
eating  spoonful  after  spoonful  of  bread 
and  nfilk  as  muzzie  feeds  it  to  her.  And 
the  little  grey  man,  when  he  is  told  the 
good  news  later,  fairly  breaks  down  and 
cries,  to  think  it  is  the  white  cow's  milk 


that  Tarn    should    ask    for    first    of    all. 

Father  Garnett,  going  softly  downstairs 
in  search  of  Tony,  discovers  him  curled  up 
on  the  couch  beside  Aunt  Serena.  After 
the  glad  news  of  that  hour  Tony  and  his 
aunt  are  the  best  of  friends.  Neither  one 
of  them  says  anything,  but  both  silently 
agree  that  bygones  shall  be  bygones.  It 
may  be  in  those  quiet  moments  when 
Aunt  Serena  sat  waiting  with  Tony  for 
the  dawn  .that  might  bring  so  much  of 
joy  or  sorrow,  wondering  how  she  could 
comfort  him  if  it  should  be  the  worst, — - 
it  may  be  that  then  she  began  to  under- 
stand   a   little   better. 

Denver  had  laid  aside  her  crutch  with 
the  first  of  October.  She  was  quite  able 
to  go  back  to  school;  but  when  Mother 
Garnett  offered  to  include  her  in  the 
family  classes,  "with  sewing  and  cooking 
and  extras,"  both  she  and  her  grandfather 
were  delighted. 

"I  couldn't  ask  nothin'  better  for  her, 
ma'am,"  declared  the  little  grey  man, 
turning  his  hat  round  and  round  in  his 
embarrassed  joy,  "than  if  ye'd  jes'  make 
her  a  proper  lady,  like  what  you  are. 
I  ain't  never  had  no  eddication  myself. 
I  cal'late  the  little  gal  won't  never  have 
no  money,  either;  but  I  take  notice  'tain't 
always  them  as  has  the  money  as  is  the 
real  ladies.  And  I  couldn't  ask  nothing 
better  for  her." 

The  Giving-Ups  were  holding  a  meeting 
in  the  attic — that  is,  Connie,  Tony,  Ned, 
and  Martin  had  gathered  there;  for 
Denver  had  not  been  admitted,  —  and 
Tamzine  was  taking  her  daily  nap. 

"Quit  punching  that  bag  and  talk 
business!"  ordered  Tony,  Chief  of  the 
Tribe,  pulling  Ned  down  on  the  ragbag 
beside  him.  "The  question  is:  WUl  dad 
let  us  give  up  our  allowances  altogether?" 

"There's  only  church  money Jwe  need, 
and  once  in  a  w^hile  car-fare,"  Connie 
argued,  drawing  her  pretty  brows  together. 
"Boys,  honestly,  this  is  serious.  Why, 
yesterday,  you  know,  I  thought  I'd  be 
smart  and  make  a  cake  all  by  myself,  and 
it  had   only  half    a  cup  of   butter   in   it. 
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Well,  it  fell;  I'm  sure  I  don't  see  what 
ailed  it!  and  when  I  told  muzzie,  the  tears 
came  right  into  her  eyes.  She  says  I  can't 
make  any  more  unless  she's  there  to  watch 
me;  we  can't  afford  to  spoil  things.  And 
you  know  how  shabby  her  gloves  are,  and 
she  doesn't  get  another  pair." 

"Yes;  and  dad's  shoulders  are  all  shiny 
where  his  coat's  worn,  and  seems  to  me 
his  hair  is  lots  greyer  round  the  temples." 
Tony's  eyes  were  sharper  nowadays;  he 
was  more  thoughtful,  too. 

"I  think,"  said  Martin  slowly,  —  "I 
think  they'd  rather  have  us  cut  the  allow- 
ances in  half.  We've  always  had  some, 
ever  since  we  were  babies;  and  we'll  have 
to  ask  for  money  if  we  give  them  up, 
and  then  dad  and  muzzie  will  just  hate 
to  say  *No."' 

"We'll  ask  them  which  they'd  rather," 
decided  Tony.  "  Is  Denver  going  to  be 
naturalized  to-night.  Judge?" 

Martin  flushed  with  embarrassment; 
he  wasn't  used  to  the  title,  though  the 
election  that  had  made  him  judge  of  the 
district  court  of  the  family  had  occurred 
two  weeks  ago. 

"She's  made  her  declaration  of  inten- 
tions," he  answered,  crimsoning  still  more 
over  the  big  words.  "She's  not  going  to 
be  regularly  naturalized  till  Grandpa 
Moggies  can  be,  though.  It's  like  this,  you 
see.  First  you  come  into  court  and  declare 
that  you  mean  to  be  a  citizen  and  quit 
belonging  to  any  other  country.  Then  you 
have  to  wait  two  years.  Then  you  write 
a  paper  and  sign  it,  to  ask  if  you  can  be 
an  American;  and  get  a  couple  of  real 
Americans  to  sign  it,  too.  It  tells  that 
you've  lived  here  five  years,  and  you  have 
to  promise  a  lot  of  things.  Then  the  judge 
gives  you  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  you're 
an  American.  Dad  told  me  all  about  it 
the  other  night." 

"  Well,  Denver's  lived  here  long  enough," 
remarked  Ned.  "She  could,  even  if  you 
counted  a  week  for  k  year.  And  we  could 
make  believe  Grandpa  Moggies  had  been 
here  that  long;  he's  been  here  to  meals 
a  lot." 


"No,  sirree!  The  laws  say  you've  got 
to  live  here,  and  grandpa'U  have  to  stay 
here  nights,  and  have  his  meals  here  for 
five  days,  or  I  won't  admit  him,"  declared 
Martin. 

"Hurray!  Here's  an  honest  judge!" 
cried  Tony.  "I'm  going  to  get  out  an 
'extra'  of  the  Gazette  and  tell  about  it. 
Judge  Martin  refuses  a  bribe!" 

"Oh,  hush  up!"  And  Martin  grew  so 
scarlet  with  confusion  that  the  freckles 
went  into  eclipse.  "Don't  you  go  putting 
that  in  your  old  paper,  now!" 

"Where  do  you  young  uns  want  that 
I  should  store  my  truck?"  Grandpa 
Moggies'  face  appeared  above  the  trap- 
door with  startling  suddenness.  "The 
little  gal  says  I  got  to  stop  here  a  spell; 
and  I  s'pose,  if  I'm  going  to  belong  to  that 
there  Garnett  Republic  of  yours,  I  might 
as  well  start  in  on  the  foolishness  now." 
And  the  little  grey  man  fairly  twinkled 
with  amusement  as  he  put  down  the 
bundle  that  contained  his  worldly  goods. 

It  was  five  days  later  —  each  day  to 
count  for  a  year  in  the  children's  scheme — 
that  the  district  court  was  in  session,  with 
Martin  as  judge,  and  Tony  to  act  as  clerk. 
The  lamplight  shone  on  Mother  Garnett 's 
coils  of  dark  hair  and  the  huge  pile  of 
mending  she  and  Aunt  Serena  had  placed 
on  the  other  end  of  the  table.  It  set 
Rosalie's  red-brown  curls  all  agleam,  and 
lingered  lovingly  over  Tamzine's  cropped 
head,  as  she  sat  beside  Connie  in  the 
big  armchair.  Back  in  the  shadows.  Father 
Garnett  laid  his  paper  down  and  prepared 
to  superintend  matters. 

Grandpa  Moggies  had  made  his  "dec- 
laration of  intentions."  He  was  about  to 
be  admitted  to  citizenship, — rather  ^flat- 
tered, to  tell  the  truth,  to  think  that  the 
children  wanted  him.  He  and  Denver  had 
written  out  their  petitions  together,  for 
"gran'paw's  hand  hain't  so  stiddy  as 
it  might  be;  and  the  little  gal  writes  such 
purty,  fat  little  letters,  anyways."  Father 
Garnett  and  Chris  had  signed  them  as 
witnesses,  and  they  now  lay  before  Martin, 
awaiting  his  approval. 
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Martin  had  his  own  ideas  of  how  a  court 
should  be  conducted,  so  he  ordered  the 
clerk  to  read  the  petitions  aloud.  And  the 
children  listened,  breathless  with  admira- 
tion of  the  dignified  phrases  copied  from 
the  "Juggins'  Complete  Letter  Writer" 
of  Grandpa  Moggies'  youth: 
Judge  Martin  Garnett, 

Judge  of  the  Distrik  Court  of  the  State 
of  Garnett. 

Honored  Sir: — I  take  my  pen  in  hand 
to  state  that  I,  the  undersigned,  Jeremiah 
Moggies,  respeckfuUy  request  your  honor, 
if  it  would  be  no  inconveniense  to  you, 
to  admit  me  to  citizen-ship  in  the  Garnett 
Republic,  having  lived  here  five  days, 
and  being  an  honest  and  obedient  citizen, 
which  same  you  can  ask  my  neighbors  if 
I  ain't.  Also  I  do  renownse  my  allegents 
to   all   other   families   whatsoever. 

I  am,  sir,  your  humble  and  respeckful 
servant  to  command, 

Jeremiah  Moggees,  Esq. 

Witnesses: 
Joseph  Edward  Garnett, 
Christopher  Garnett. 

"You  promise  to  obey  the  laws  of  this 
republic?"  asked  Judge  Martin,  trying  to 
look  severe,  and  feeling  very  hot  and 
uncomfortable. 

"I  do  promise,"  responded  the  little 
grey  man. 

"And  you  give  up — I  mean  renounce — - 
all  the  titles  that  you  have,  of  lord  and 
duke  and  things  like  that?" 

"I  do  so!"  Grandpa  Moggies  was  doing 
his  best  not  to  laugh  at  the  suggestion  that 
he  might  have  such  a  thing  as  a  title. 

"Well,  then,  the  clerk  may  take  your 
promise.  Dad  said  we  shouldn't  take 
oaths  in  play." 

And  Judge  Martin  sat  down,  very  much 
relieved,  and  mopped  his  moist  forehead 
with  his  handkerchief,  while  Grandpa 
Moggies  put  his  hand  on  Webster's  Un- 
abridged and  promised  to  be  faithful  to 
the  new  nation;  whereupon  he  received 
an  official-looking  document,  with  a  huge 
red  paper  seal,  stating  that  he  had  been 
"legally  and  lawfully  admitted  to  citizen- 


ship   in    the    Garnett   Family    Republic." 

"Don't  I  have  to  tell  that  I'm  a 
Romance?"  asked  Denver,  when  she  came 
to  make  her  promise  on  the  big  dictionary. 

"That  you're  what?''  cried  Chris,  from 
the  window-seat,  while  the  rest  of  them 
stared  at  her  as  if  she  had  suddenly  ex- 
ploded a  bomb  in  their  midst. 

"A  Romance — like  you  are,  you  know," 
she  repeated,  flushing  to  find  all  their 
eyes   upon  her. 

"But  look  a-here!  You  ain't,  little  gal!" 
gasped  Grandpa  Moggies,  springing  up  to 
put  his  arm  around  her.  "You  ain't 
feelin'  bad  nowheres,  are  ye,  Denver?" 

"No,  gran'paw,  I'm  all  right — and  I  am 
a  Romance.  Tony  made  me  one,  and — 
and — I  think  I  kind  of  like  it,"  Denver 
went  on,  shyly.  "Their  church  is  awful 
nice.  I  was  there  with  Connie  last  Sunday." 

The  little  grey  man  looked  from  one 
to  the  other  in  bewilderment.  He  still 
kept  a  tight  hold  on  Denver,  as  if  he 
were  afraid  some  one  would  try  to  take 
her  away  from  him. 

"But  ye  couldn't  be,  honey!  I  never 
heard  tell  of  such  things,"  he  insisted, 
with  a  faint  tremor  in  his  old  voice.  "Not 
as  I  don't  want  ye  to  be,  if  ye  could, 
and  if  ye'd  like  it.  I  cal'late  Jerry  Moggies 
ain't  the  man  to  interfere  with  what  his 
little  gal  likes.  Only  you  won't  be  aleaving 
your  ol'   gran'paw,  if  ye  do?" 

Denver's  little  face  grew  vivid  with 
love  as  she  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no!"  she  exclaimed.  "I 
wouldn't  go  away  and  leave  you,  gran'paw, 
not  if  I  was  forty  Romances!" 

"Tony,  what  do  you  know  about  this?" 
inquired  Father  Garnett,  turning  to  Tony 
a  trifle  sternly. 

Tony  hung  his  head.  He  was  not  quite 
sure  how  the  family  would  take  it.  He 
had  meant  to  tell  mother  or  father  long 
before;  but  there  had  been  so  much  to 
think  of  during  Tamzine's  illness,  and 
everyone  had  been  so  busy  that,  somehow 
or  other,  he  had  not  found  the  opportunity. 
And  now  he  began  to  wonder  whether  he 
had  done  right. 
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"It  was  that  day  her  house  burned," 
he  answered,  very  low.  "  We  both  thought 
Chris  wouldn't  get  there  in  time,  and  that 
we  were  going  to  die;  and  she  didn't 
know  if  she'd  ever  been  christened,  so  I 
baptized  her,  like  it  says  in  the  cate- 
chism—'in  danger  of  death,'  you  know? 
Chris,  do  you  think  it  was  wrong?" 

"Nc-o!  If  I'd  been  a  few  minutes 
later,  I  fear  you  wouldn't  have  got  out. 
How  did  you  do  it,  Tony?" 

And  Tony,  very  much  relieved,  ex- 
plained precisely  how  it  had  been  done; 
while  the  others  listened,  wide-eyed  with 
Vvonder. 

"Yes,  that  was  right,"  said  Father 
Garnett.  "If  her  grandfather  is  willing, 
we  must  take  her  to  Father  Osgood  now, 
for  the  ceremonies.  But  you  understand, 
Tony, — and  all  of  you  children, — that 
was  a  very  serious  thing.  No  one  but 
the  priest  has  the  right  to  baptize,  except 
when  there  is  real  danger  of  death.  And 
even  then  the  person  to  be  baptized  should 
give  his  consent  to  it — " 

"But  I  did — I  do!"  Denver  interrupted. 
"And  my  name's  Veronica,  and  I  haven't 
eaten  meat  once  on  Friday  since!  And 
gran'paw  doesn't  care,   do  you?" 

"Well,  I  dunno."  The  little  grey  man 
was  smiling  now.  "I  don't  see  but  what 
you're  jes'  as  good  since  then;  and  I'm 
sure  never  did  see  anybody  tastier  than 
what  Mrs.  Garnett  is.  If  it  makes  you  like 
her,  I  cal'late  I  won't  have  no  fault  to 
find." 

"It's  kind  of  like  getting  naturalized, 
isn't  it?"  said  Tony, — "being  baptized, 
you  know.  Like  getting  naturalized  into — " 

"Into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  fin- 
ished Chris,  smiling  at  Denver;  while 
Connie  ran  to  hug  and  kiss  and  pet  her, 
in  a  perfect  rapture  at  this  latest  piece 
of  news. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


Whatever  the  ceremonial  color  of  the 
day  may  be,  the  Holy  Father,  when  he 
says  Mass,  is  vested  in  red,  and  at  his  death 
he  is  clothed  in  the  same  color. 


The  Church  of  the  Cup  of  Cold  Water. 

There  is  a  church  in  Spain  called  the 
Church  of  the  Cup  of  Cold  Water,  to  which 
an  interesting  tale  belongs.  A  certain 
good-hearted  but  very  poor  priest,  living 
in  a  little  village  not  far  from  the  moun- 
tains, was  one  day  startled  by  two  or 
three  gendarmes  entering  his  house,  and 
carrying  with  them  a  bleeding  outlaw, 
with  a  broken  arm. 

The  priest  hastened  to  bind  up  the 
wounded  arm,  though  the  captors  seemed 
to  care  little  whether  or  no  their  prisoner 
lived.  The  injured  man,  who  bore  his 
sufferings  without  a  groan,  then  begged 
for  a  drink  of  water;  and,  as  he  raised 
his  head  to  receive  it,  encouraged  by  the 
priest's  kind  manner,  he  whispered  that 
his  two  children  were  left  friendless  on 
the  edge  of  the  wooded  hills. 

When  the  prisoner  had  been  dragged 
away,  the  priest  went  in  search  of  the  poor 
children,  found  them  crying  from  hunger, 
and  brought  them  to  his  humble  home. 
Then,  poor  as  he  was,  he  sent  the  boy 
to  school,  and  the  girl  to  a  neighboring 
convent;  and  by  much  self-denial,  and  in 
spite  of  many  severe  remarks  on  his  folly, 
provided  for  their  support. 

Years  passed  away,  and  the  children 
were  almost  grown  up,  when  one  day  a 
magnificent  carriage  stopped  at  the  door 
of  the  humble  parsonage.  A  fine-looking 
old  man  in  uniform,  his  breast  covered 
with  glittering  decorations,  stepped  out. 
He  explained  that  he  was  the  wounded 
outlaw,  that  he  had  escaped,  and  in  one 
of  the  many  Spanish  revolutions  had 
chanced  to  be  of  the  winning  party,  now 
held  a  high  office,  and  had  returned  to 
claim  his  children.  And  when  he  had 
affectionately  greeted  them,  he  asked  per- 
mission^  of  the  good  old  priest  to  build 
him  a  new  church  in  the  place  of  the  poor 
little  mountain  chapel;  and  that,  in 
remembrance  of  his  kindness  to  the 
suffering,  it  be  called  "The  Church  of  the 
Cup  of  Cold  Water." 
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Messrs.    Chatto    &    Windus    have    in    press 

'*  Our  Book  of  Memories,  1884-1912,"  the  letters 
of  Justin  McCarthy  to  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed. 
The  work  will  be  embelHshed  with  a  photo- 
gravure frontispiece  and  nine  other  plates. 

A  new  and  cheaper  edition   (the  third)   of 

the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell-Scott's  affecting  narra- 
tive of  the  last  days  of  Mary  Stuart  is  a  welcome 
announcement.  Though  first  published  in  1895, 
"The  Tragedy  of  Fotheringay"  is  still  among 
remembered  books,  and  in  its  present  cheaper 
form  is  sure  to  have  many  new  readers.  Sands 
&  Co.,  publishers. 

— The  publication,  by  a  secular  firm,  of  a 
new  edition  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales'  "Intro- 
duction to  a  Devout  Life"  recalls  the  fact  that 
two  proclamations  against  translations  of  this 
book — one  was  made  while  the  saint  was  still 
living — were  issued  by  the  English  Government 
in  1637.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  once 
prohibited  "The  Following  of  Christ." 

—A  short  "Life  of  the  Blessed  Gabriel  for 
Boys  and  Girls,"  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Xavier 
Sutton,  Passionist,  and  pubHshed  by  Mr.  B. 
Herder,  is  more  happy  in  its  narrative  than 
in  its  outward  appearance, — paper  covers  of  a 
dull  color,  with  much  miscellaneous  type  in 
the  title-page  an  outline  cut  from  a  plaster 
representation  of  the  saint,  poor  paper,  and 
wire-stitching.  But  the  text  is  so  good  as  almost 
to  offset  these  things.  We  are  glad  to  find  this 
note,  true  as  new,  in  a  present-day  spiritual 
writing:  "A  boy  that  associates  properly  with 
good,  pure  girls  will  have  his  mind  freed  from 
much  of  that  false  glamour  that  imagination 
throws  around  the  opposite  sex.  Many  a  young 
man  has  been  saved  from  an  impure  life  by  the 
companionship  of  a  sweet,  pure  girl." 

— "His  Grey  Eminence,"  by  R.  F.  O'Connor, 
is  a  work  of  reconstructive  history,  the  charac- 
ter reconsidered  being  the  "Friar  Joseph"  of 
Bulwer  Lytton's  "Richelieu."  Lord  Lytton 
represents  Friar  Joseph,  who  was,  historically, 
the  Capuchin,  Pere  Joseph  Francois  le  Clerc 
du  Tremblay,  as  a  crafty  and  withal  somewhat 
incompetent  tool  of  the  great  Cardinal  adminis- 
trator; "a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  Uriah  Heep, 
whose  affected  "umbleness'  is  only  a  mask  to 
hide  secret  ambitions  and  audacious  aspirations." 
Il^  How  utterly  unwarranted  by  the  facts  of  the 
Pjf  case  such  a  characterization  is  may  be  learned 
by  the  perusal  of  this  convincing  and  admirably 
written  sketch,  or  by  reference  to  its  chief 
source    book,    the   elaborate   study   of   the   friar 


by  Gustave  Fagniez.  Here  the  true  character 
of  the  man  is  revealed  in  his  somewhat  unique 
ability  of  uniting  the  active  with  the  inner 
life;  the  whole  ennobled  by  a  high  if  difficult 
ideal — the  harmonious  working  together  of 
Church  and  State  for  the  good  of  men  and  the 
glory  of  God.  Published  in  excellent  form  by 
the    Dolphin    Press. 

— "  Quem  Vidisti  Pastores?  A  Hymn  of  the 
Nativity  Sung  by  the  Shepherds,"  written  by 
Richard  Crashaw,  has  been  added  by  Burns  & 
Gates  to  their  informal  series  of  selections  from 
the  works  of  Catholic  poets.  Exquisite  cover, 
paper,  type  and  charming  frontispiece  make 
it  a  worthy  setting  for  this  rarely  beautiful 
poem, — for  lines  like. 

It  was  the  day,   sweet,   and  did  rise 
Xot  from   the  east  but  from   thine  eyes; 

and, 

I    saw    th'    obsequious    seraphim 
Their   rosy   fieece   of   fire   bestow. 

A  more  beautiful  and  appropriate  Christmas 
card  for  a  friend  could  not  be  had.  It  should 
not    be    forgotten. 

— "The  Pastor  and  Socialism,"  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Husslein,  S.  J.  {America  Press),  is  one 
of  the  very  best  short  treatises  of  the  kind  that 
have  come  to  our  notice.  It  is  complete  within 
the  limits  of  its  content,  well  arranged,  and  the 
matter  set  forth  with  admirable  lucidity  and 
telling  force.  Its  particular  merit  lies  in  the 
emphasis  it  puts  on  the  need  of  meeting  by 
supernatural  means  this  new  enemy,  which 
is,  after  all,  only  a  new  form  of  an  old  one, 
which  St.  Paul  calls  "the  world."  Social  reform 
is  good  and  necessary,  but  above  social  reform 
is  God  and  His  eternity.  Many  of  the  wrpngs 
of  the  time  will  meet  their  correction  only  when 
time  is  no  more.  Unfaith  is  the  real  root  of 
much  present-day  agitation  and  discord.  In 
that  most  supernatural  act  of  faith  witnessed 
in  recent  years,  the  (decrees  on  frequent  and 
early  Communion,  the  author  sees  God's  sov- 
ereign remedy  for  the  needs  of  a  disordered 
time. 

— Some  particulars  of  the  last  hours  of  the 
illustrious  Father  Prout  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  by  his  sister,  who  was  with  him  in 
Paris  at  the  time.  It  confirms  what  was  said 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Ave  Maria  regarding 
the  happy  close  of  his  shadowed  Hfe.  The 
letter,  which  only  lately  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  a  relative  of  Father  Prout  in  this  country, 
has  never  before  been  pubHshed: 

I  know  you  are  anxious  to  hear  from  me,  but  until  now 
I  can  not  say  I  have  sat  down  since  my  arrival.     It  was 
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indeed  a  blessed  interposition  of  Providence  that  1  should 
have  reached  in  time;  for  had  I  not  been  here  many 
obstacles  were  in  the  way  of  securing  my  poor  brother's 
peaceful  end.  Thank  God  we  have  every  reason  to  hope 
that  he  fully  appreciated  the  wonderful  graces  he  received 
at  his  last  moments!  He  was  anointed  on  Wednesday 
morning  by  one  of  the  curates  of  St.  Roch,  in  presence 
of  Abb^  Rogerson,  to  whom  he  had  already  made  his 
confession  before  I  arrived.  Pfere  Lefevre,  one  of  the 
Jesuits,  had  also  seen  him  the  day  before,  and  called  here 
again  just  after  the  two  clergymen  had  left.  Frank  was 
delighted  to  see  him,  and  he  prayed  with  him  some  time. 
He  was  too  weak  to  speak.  As  his  chief  illness  was  in  his 
throat,  he  could  swallow  nothing  for  the  last  three  or  four 
days.  A  little  ice  was  all  that  could  remain  for  a  second, 
and  seemed  to  soothe  the  irritation.  He  did  not  seem  to 
suffer  any  acute  pain.  ...  He  was  perfectly  conscious 
he  was  dying,  and  said  to  Father  Lefevre,  when  wishing 
him  good-bye  in  the  morning,  that  he  would  die  that 
(Thursday)  night;  however,  he  lived  until  nine  o'clock 
Friday  night. 

Abb^  Rogerson  was  with  him  early  yesterday  morning, 
and  came  again  after  he  had  been  a  little  while  in  his 
agony,  and  recited  the  prayers  aloud  until  he  died.  His 
agony  was  long,  but  not  at  all  painful.  His  mind  seemed 
unceasingly  engaged  in  prayer,  and  he  never  lost  con- 
sciousness almost  to  the  last  moment.  .  .  .  Many,  I  know, 
have  been  for  long  years  praying  for  the  grace  bestowed 
upon  him.  .  .  . 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will   not   be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'    prices  generally  include  postage. 

"His  Grey  Eminence."    R.  F.  O'Connor,    $i. 

"Quern    Vidisti    Pastores?"      Richard    Crashavv. 

25  cts. 
"Life    of    the    Blessed    Gabriel Jfor'^Boys^and 

Girls."     Rev.    Xavier  Sutton.     10  cts. 
"Christianity     and     thie     Leaders     of     Modern 

Science."     Karl  Alois  Kneller,  S.  J.    $1.80, 

net. 
"A  Compendium  of  Catechetical  Instruction  on 

Prayer."     2  Vols.     Raineri — Hagan.      $4.25 

net. 
"The  Life  of  the  Venerable  Francis  Libermann." 

Rev.  G.  Lee,  C.  S.  Sp.    $1,  net. 
"Private  Ownership;     Its   Basis  and   Equitable 

Conditions."    Rev.  J.  Kelleher.    $1.25,  net. 
"Communion    Verses    for    Little    Children."     A 

^ister  of  Notre  Dame.     10  cts. 
"On    Union    with    God."      Blessed    Albert    the 

Great.     50   cts. 


"Cardinal  Bourne:'  A  Record  of  the  Sayings  and 

Doings   of    His    Eminence    Francis,    Fourth 

Archbishop  of  Westminster."     90  cts.,  net. 
"Retreats  for  the  People."    Rev.  Charles  Plater, 

^  S.  J.    $1.50. 
"Abbot    Wallingford:      An     Enquiry    into    the 

Charges  made  against  him  and  his  Monks." 

Abbot  Gasquet.    60  cts. 
'He    is    Calling    Me."     Rev.    Matthew    Russell, 

S.  J.    75  cts. 
'The  Fool  of  God."    Andrew  Klarmann.    $1.50. 
'Old-Time    Makers    of    Medicine."      James    J. 

Walsh,  K.  C.  St.  G.,  M.  D.,  etc.    $2. 
'Idola  Fori:     Being  an   Examination  of  Seven 

Questions   of   the    Day."     William    Samuel 

Lilly.    $2.25. 
'Life  and  Letters  of  John  Lingard.    1771-1851." 

Martin  Haile  and  Edwin  Bonney.    $3.75. 
'The     'Summa     Theologica'     of     St,     Thomas 

Aquinas."     Part  I.    Translated  by  Fathers 

of  the   English  Dominican  Province.     First 

Number  (22  I— XXVI).    $2. 
'Benedictine    Pioneers    in    Australia."      Henry 

Norbert   Birt,   O.  S.   B.     Two  Vols.     $7.50. 


Obituary. 

Remember  Ihem,  that  are  in  baiuls. — Heb.,   xiii,  3 

Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Graham,  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Ronald  McDonald,  Rev.  Patrick  O'Donnell, 
O.  S.  A.,    and    Very    Rev.  Joseph    Vignon,   M.  S. 

Mother  Ernesta,  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre 
Dame. 

Mr.  WilHam  Plummer,  Mr.  Edmund  De  Vine, 
Mrs.  Mary  Sullivan,  Mr.  Benjamin  Gleitz,  Mrs. 
Johanna  Coen,  Mr.  Henry  Goldbeck,  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Mulcahy,  Mr.  Edwin  Hunt,  Miss  Mary 
Colligan, '  Mr.  William  Lyman,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Donahue,  Mr.  Daniel  Stanley,  Mrs.  Edward 
O'Donnell,  Mr.  William  Paint,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Quirk,  Mr.  James  Urban,  John  and  Margaret 
Dolan,  Mr.  Charles  Forton,  Mr.  Casper  Sievers, 
and  Mr.   Harry  Bartels. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    (300  days'  indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

"Thy  Father,   who   seeth   in  secret,   will  repay  thee." 

For  the  famine  sufferers  in  China: 

E.   McW.,  $2. 
Two  poor  missionaries: 

J.,  $7.40. 
To  supply  good  reading  to  hospitals,  prisons, ».  c. 

C.  M.  M.,  $1. 
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A  Lover  Divine. 


A  Franciscan  Martyr  of  the  Penal  Times. 


lY    JOHN    CARR,    C.  vSS.  R. 


BY    M.   NESBITT. 


And  Jesus,  looking  on  him,  loved  him. — Mark,  x,  21. 

^~rHOU  lovest!    Can  the  chains  of  love 

A  creature  link  to  Thee? 
Can  heaven   bend  so  low  to  earth? 
Of  angels'  lo\;e  is  there  a  dearth, 
That  Jesus  should  love  me? 

Thou  lovest!    But  for  Thy  strong  love. 

My  God!    we  have  no  name. 
Our  mortal  loves  a  breath  may  chill. 
We  slay  Thee,  but  Thou  lovest  si.ill, 

And  we  but  fan  the  flame. 

Thou  lovest!    With  eternal  love 

Thy  heart  doth  throb  alone; 
All  lovers  here  like  shadows  pass. 
Their  hearts  all  wither  like  the  grass 

That  springs  and  then  is  gone. 

Thou  lovest!    What  if  all  men's  love 

I  have,  yet  have  not  Thine? 
What  matter  if  it  be  my  lot 
To  be  unloved,  by  all  forgot, 

If,  Lord,  Thy. love  is  mine? 

Thou  lovest!    Make  me  know  Thy  love. 

Oh,  touch  me  with  its  fire. 
Great  Lover,  ere  it  be  too  late, — 
Ere  love  be  changed  to  changeless  hate, 

Mid  hope  to  vain  desire! 


l: 


The  Rosary  said  in  common  sweetly 
fosters  the  home  life,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  features  of  the  Chris- 
tian family  in  the  Ages  of  Faith,  and  the 
absence  of  which  is  one  of  the  crying  evils 
of  our  time. — Cardinal  McCloskey. 


ARVINGTON  HALL,  three  centu- 
ries ago,  "was  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  substantial  of  the  many 
noted  mansions"  to  be  found  in 
Worcestershire.  It  is  a  stately  building 
even  now,  when  its  picturesque  beauty 
is  rapidly  waning  with  the  passing  years; 
and,  as  it  stands  amidst  its  encircling 
moat,  where  the  water-lilies  lie  like  floating 
chalices,  it  seems  to  speak  to  us  of  a 
fortitude,  a  courage,  and  a  patience  that 
belonged  to  times  when  men  and  women 
braved  danger  and  death  for  their  Faith, 
and  holy  priests  faced  martyrdom  not  only 
with  calmness  but  with  joy  unspeakable. 

A  stone  bridge  now  spans  the  moat 
where  once  stood  the  ancient  drawbridge; 
and,  as  we  look  into  the  water  on  either 
hand,  we  find  not  only  lilies  but  a  pro- 
fusion of  sweet  sedge,  which,  in  days  long 
gone  by,  was  used  for  strewing  the  floors 
of  corridor  and  chapel;  whilst  in  penal 
times  it  must  often  have  formed  a  pallet 
for  the  hunted  priest,  whose  insecure 
refuge  was  the' secret  hiding-places  of  the 
old  Hall.  In  fact,  when  entering  the  oak 
doors  of  the  ancient  gateway,  a  large 
beam,  lying  crosswise,  is  noticeable  on 
the  left.  This  beam  constitutes  the  sup- 
port of  that  upright  woodwork  of  w^hich 
each  side  of  the  gateway  is  formed.  It 
has,  moreover,  a  hole  sufficiently 
admit  of  a  man's  hand  bej 
in   it;     and,    though   now  pi 
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it  was  the  means  by  which,  in  periods 
of  persecution,  letters  or  food  could  be 
passed  to  the  priest  concealed  in  the  secret 
hiding-place,  with  which  this  hole  (pierced 
obliquely  through  the  beam)  communi- 
cates; albeit  access  to  that  little  chamber 
is  gained  from  the  inside  of  the  house. 

Harvington  Hall  possesses  three  hiding- 
holes.  One  is  at  the  top  of  the  grand  stair- 
case; the  staircase  itself,  however,  has 
been  removed  to  Coughton  Court  in  War- 
wickshire. On  the  landing  is  a  passage 
approached  by  two  or  three  steps.  "One 
of  these,"  says  Dom  Bede  Camm,  in  his 
charming  account  of  this  old  Worcester- 
shire mansion,  "a  three-cornered  stair, 
moves  down  on  secret  hinges,  and  dis- 
closes, when  removed,  a  small  hole  about 
sixteen  inches  square,  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  entrance  to  the  principal  hiding-hole. 
Within  is  a  chamber,  five  feet,  nine  inches 
long,  by  five  feet  wide,  its  height  being 
six  feet.  On  its  floor,  until  quite  recently, 
was  the  selfsame  sedge-mat  bed  on  which 
had  lain  the  venerable  Franciscan  martyr 
[Father  John  Wall],  and  no  doubt  many 
another  martyr  and  confessor  of  the  Faith, 
when  a  sudden  visit  by  magistrate  or 
pursuivants  forced  him  to  fly  for  refuge 
and  concealment.  .  .  .  Air  is  admitted  by 
a  singular  contrivance  in  the  roof." 

This  hiding-place  has  been  arranged 
with  such  marvellous  care  and  skill  that 
searchers  must  frequently  have  passed 
within  a  few  inches  of  their  victim,  never 
dreaming  that  he  was  close  at  hand;  for, 
though  the  entrance  to  the  secret  chamber 
is  now  visible,  at  the  period  with  which 
we  are  concerned  it  would  have  been 
sufficiently  difficult  to  detect  it. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  hiding-hole  that 
communicated  with  the  oak  beam  under 
the  gateway,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  Here  the  place  of 
concealment  is  so  small  that  the  poor 
captive  could  oi\ly  just  manage  to  stand 
upright.  It  is  eight  feet  deep,  and  four 
feet-^j^two  wide;  but  so  well  arranged 
beliiatii  the  flooring  that  to  tear  up  the 
latter  would  be  the  sole  means  of  reaching 


any  one  hidden  below.  Nor  do  all  the 
boards  which  form  its  trapdoor  differ  in 
the  very  least  from  the  rest  of  the  flooring: 
they  are  extremely  thick,  giving  forth 
no  hollow  sound  to  those  walking  along 
the  corridor;  and  the  priest  swiftly  de- 
scending the  eight  steps  to  the  hole  could, 
before  reaching  the  bottom,  draw  the  bolt 
above  his  head.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
if  he  chanced  to  be  in  the  banqueting  hall 
when  his  pursuers  arrived,  he  had  two 
means  of  escape:  he  could  either  fly,  by 
way  of  the  staircase  on  the  left,  to  the 
first  hole,  or  to  the  right  through  a  room 
the  door  of  which  was  probably  a  sliding 
panel,  and  so  gain  access  to  the  corridor 
beneath  which  lay  this  latter  hole. 

The  third  hiding-hole  is  large,  being 
about  eight  feet  long,  two  feet  broad,  and 
six  feet  high;  and  the  entrance  to  it 
has  been  so  ingeniously  planned  that  its 
presence  was  probably  known  to  very  few 
even  in  the  days  when  it  was  most  in  use. 
At  the  present  date  it  can  be  reached  by 
a  winding  staircase,  known  as  the  "chapel 
stair,"  the  open  rafters  of  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting;  for  they  bear  upon 
them,  "roughly  stencilled  in  black  and  red," 
religious  designs,  evidently  intended  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  those  noble  and  intrepid 
recusants  who  came  to  the  old  Hall  in 
order,  like  the  Christians  in  the  Catacombs, 
to  be  present  at  the  most  solemn  act  of 
worship,  and  for  whom  these  quaint  signs 
would  hold  a  meaning  unguessed  at  by 
those  not  "of  the  household  of  the  Faith." 

At  the  top  of  this  staircase  is  a  small 
closet  opening  from  a  landing,  and  inside 
this  closet  will  be  found  a  hole  which 
communicates  with  the  hiding-place.  Also 
at  the  head  of  the  staircase  there  is  a 
large  room  with  windows  that  command 
every  approach  to  the  house;  and  we  can 
picture  the  anxious  watchers  ever  on  the 
alert  there  whilst  the  divine  mysteries 
were  being  celebrated;  for,  through  the 
latticed  door  and  an  opening  of  lattice- 
work, they  were  enabled  to  assist  at  Holy 
Mass  and  at  the  same  time  keep  a  vigilant 
guard.    Three  steps  lead  from  this  room 
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into  the  tiny  sanctuary  where  the  glorious 
martyr  was  accustomed  to  offer  the 
Adorable  Sacrifice;  and  the  walls  of  this 
chapel  were,  it  is  evident,  once  decorated 
in  the  Gothic  style. 

Besides  these  places  of  concealment,  the 
heavily-timbered  roof  of  this  old  Catholic 
mansion  contains  quite  a  bewildering 
number  of  rooms  and  closets,  which  all 
communicate  with  each  other  in  such  a 
w^ay  as  to  offer  fresh  means  of  refuge  and 
even  of  escape.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered, that,  in  order  to  baffle  the  pur- 
suivants, the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
was  not  always  celebrated  in  the  same 
room.  Sometimes  that  known  as  the 
"chapel"  would  be  used,  sometimes  one 
or  other  of  those  old  tapestried  chambers 
generally  at  the  end  of  a  long  corridor  or 
winding  passage,  where  guard  could  be 
more  effectually  kept.  And  here  it  was 
that  the  saintly  Father  John  Wall,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  missionary  career 
was  spent  at  Harvington,  must  have  said 
Mass  and  ministered  to  the  spiritual  needs 
of  his  pious  hostess,  Mary,  Lady  Yate,  who 
risked  her  life  to  give  him  shelter,  and  to 
procure  for  the  little  band  of  faithful 
Catholics  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
the  sacraments  of  the  Church  and  the 
consolations  of  their  holy   religion. 

Our  martyr  w^as  the  fourth  son  of 
Antony  Wall,  of  Chingle  (or  Singleton) 
Hall,  Lancashire;  and  was  born  in  the 
year  1620.  He  was  ordained  in  1645, 
having  been  educated  first  at  the  English 
College  of  Douay,  and  then  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  raised  to  the  priesthood. 
Seven  years  later  he  was  clothed  in  the 
habit  of  St.  Francis  in  the  Convent  of 
St.  Bonaventure,  at  Douay;  and  there, 
on  January  i,  1652,  he  made  his  solemn 
profession. 

John  W^all  is  believed  to  have  received 
the  grace  of  his  religious  vocation  when 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  House  at 
Loreto,  whither  he  went  on  leaving  Rome 
after  the  completion  of  his  studies.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  he  had  an  intense  and 
fervent     devotion     to     the     Immaculate 


Mother  of  God;  and  for  this  reason,  it 
is  said,  he  took  in  religion  the  name  of 
Joachim  of  St.  Anne.  It  is  evident  that 
he  was  singularly  exemplary  and  exact 
in  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  duties  of  his 
state;  for  he  was  made  vicar  and  master 
of  novices  in  his  convent  before  being 
sent  on  the  English  mission  in  1656,  only 
four  years  after  his  profession. 

He  and  that  zealous  servant  of  St. 
Francis,  Father  Leo  Randolph,  were  the 
leaders  of  a  small  band  of  devoted  friars 
who,  on  their  arrival  in  England,  pro- 
ceeded first  to  the  home  of  Father  Leo, 
the  ancient  and  picturesque  old  manor 
house  of  Wood-Bevington,  in  the  parish 
of  Salford  Priors,  in  Warwickshire,  where 
they  were  received  with  veneration  and 
joy  by  Father  Leo's  parents,  Ferrers  Ran- 
dolph, Esq.,  and  his  pious  wife  Elizabeth. 
The  latter  is  probably  the  "Elizabeth 
Randolph  of  Bevington,  County  of  War- 
wick, 1657,"  mentioned  in  an  old  register 
which  records  the  life-work  and  mis- 
sionary labors  of  Father  Leo,  and  is  now 
preserved  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Oscott. 
The  first  entry  in  this  register  states  that 
Elizabeth  Randolph  was  "admitted  into 
the  Confraternity  of  the  Cord  of  St. 
Francis,  on  the  fifteenth  of  September, 
1657";  and  we  can  imagine  w^hat  a  hap- 
piness, intermingled  with  dread,  must 
have  filled  her  heart  when  she  welcomed 
her  friar  son  and  his  companions  beneath 
her  roof. 

Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire  were 
assigned  to  Father  Leo  as  the  sphere  of 
his  apostolic  labors;  others  of  the  little 
company  were  to  go  forth  to  work  in 
Yorkshire;  whilst  Father  Joachim  Wall 
was  appointed  to  Worcestershire,  where, 
under  the  assumed  names  of  Francis 
Johnson,  or  Webb,  he  spent  himself  in 
the  service  of  his  Divine  Master  for  the 
good  of  souls.  At  Harvington,  even  to 
this  day,  the  memory  of  "  Blessed  Father 
Johnson"  is  still  cherished;  and  stories 
of  his  heroic  zeal  are  recounted  by  the 
descendants  of  those  who  were  privileged 
to    have    known    and    loved    the    glorious 
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martyr,  whose  ears  heard  his  burning 
words,  whose  eyes  watched  his  cowled 
figure  as  it  sped  silently  along  the  cor- 
ridors, paced  the  garden  walks,  or 
ascended  to  the  secret  chapel  in  the  roof 
\Yhere,  alone  in  the  presence  of  his  God, 
the  holy  friar  gained  fortitude  for  the 
fiery  trial  that  w^as  to  be  his  in  the  days 
to  come. 

Some  idea  of  Father  Leo  Randolph's 
untiring  missionary  ardor  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  he  converted  to  the 
true  Faith  as  many  as  six  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  souls;  and  this  at  a  time  when 
to  become  a  Catholic  meant  a  life  of  con- 
stant peril,  terror,  and  certain  impover- 
ishment in  a  home  no  longer  sacred;  for 
the  pursuivants  were  ever  on  the  alert, 
not  only  to  exact  extortionate  fines,  but 
might  at  any  moment  invade  the  privacy 
of  those  who,  on  account  of  their  adher- 
ence to  the  Church,  had  become  objects 
of  hatred  and  suspicion. 

All  such  converts  are  worthy  of  our 
sincerest  admiration  and  esteem,  but 
one  name  recorded  in  Father  Randolph's 
register  stands  forth  with  pathetic  sig- 
nificance. It  is  that  of  '*  Thomas  Mill- 
ward,  of  King's  Norton,  County  of 
Worcester,"  who  was  reconciled  to  the 
Faith  "on  the  19th  of  January,  A.  D. 
1684,"  five  years  after  our  martyr  was 
hanged,  on  the  usual  charge  of  high 
treason.  The  story  of  his  conversion  was 
briefly  this. 

A  short  time  previous  to  his  capture. 
Father  Joachim  Wall  chanced  to  be  at 
King's  Norton,  near  Birmingham,  where 
he  ran  the  most  imminent  danger  of  arrest. 
It  was  when  in  this  dire  strait  that  a  Prot- 
estant gentleman,  touched  to  the  heart 
by  the  good  friar's  peril,  invited  him  to 
his  house,  and,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life, 
hid  him  safely  there.  The  humble  and 
intrepid  son  of  St.  Francis,  deeply  moved 
by  the  piety  and  kindness  of  his  non- 
Catholic  host,  when  leaving,  expressed 
his  gratitude  in  these  words:  "  If  it  please 
God  that  I  have  to  die  for  the  Faith,  I 
will  offer  my  life's  blood  for  your  soul." 


The  name  of  the  Protestant  benefactor 
was  Thomas  Millward;  and  that  the 
martyr's  promise  was  redeemed  by  Him 
who  said  that  even  a  cup  of  cold  water 
given  in  His  name  should  not  go  unre- 
warded, is  borne  out  by  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Millward's  reception  into  the  Church  at 
the  hands  of  Father  Wall's  friend  and 
confrere,  Father  I,eo  Randolph. 

But  we  must  hasten  on  to  the  trium- 
phant term  of  the  martyr's  apostolate. 
It  was  in  December,  1678,  that  he  was 
accidentally  found  in  the  house  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Finch,  of  Rushock,  and  carried 
off  by  the  sheriff's  officer,  who,  with  six 
or  eight  men,  had  come  there  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  in  order  to  arrest 
some  gentleman  for  debt.  Father  Wall 
was  taken  before*  the  magistrate,  com- 
mitted to  Worcester  jail,  and  there  lay 
captive  for  five  months,  enduring  all  the 
loneliness,  suffering,  and  horrors  of  prison ' 
life,  which  at  that  time  was  scarcely  less 
dreadful  than  death  itself.  The  noisome 
atmosphere  of  those  dungeons,  and  the 
existence  dragged  out  by  those  confined 
for  their  religious  convictions,  will  not 
bear  description;  but  our  martyr  bore 
all  with  unfaltering  courage  and  patience, 
as  we  see  from  his  own  beautiful  words: 
"Imprisonment  in  our  times,  especially 
when  none  can  send  to  his  friends,  nor 
friends  come  to  him,  is  the  best  means  to 
teach  us  how  to  put  our  confidence  in 
God  alone  in  all  things,  and  then  He  will 
make  His  promise  good,  'that  all  things 
shall  be  added  to  you ' ;  *  which  chapter,  if 
everyone  would  read  and  make  good  use  of, 
a  prison  would  be  better  than  a  palace." 

April  25,  1679,  saw  Father  Joachim 
brought  to  trial  before  Judge  Atkins,  at 
the  Worcester  Assizes,  when,  besides  the 
usual  charge  of  high  treason,  it  was  alleged 
that  he  had  said  Mass,  heard  confessions, 
and  reconciled  converts  to  the  Church. 
Needless  to  state,  his  condemnation  was 
a  foregone  conclusion.  But  the  martyr 
heard  his  sentence  without  flinching;  and, 
bowing  to  the  judge,  said  in  a  clear  voice 

*    St.  Luke,  xii,  31. 
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that  could  be  heard  by  all:  "Thanks  be 
to  God !  God  save  the  King !  And  I  beseech 
God  to  bless  your  lordship  and  all  this 
honourable  bench." 
^  r^scribing  his  own  feelings,  the  martyr 
says:  "I  was  not,  I  thank  God  for  it, 
troubled  with  any  disturbing  thoughts, 
either  against  the  judge  for  his  sentence, 
or  the  jury  that  gave  in  such  a  verdict,  or 
against  *any  of  the  witnesses;  for  I  was 
then  of  the  same  mind  as,  by  God's  grace, 
I  ever  shall  be, — esteeming  them  all  as 
the  best  friends  to  me,  in  all  they  did  or 
said,  that  ever  I  had  in  my  life." 

He  was  sent  back  to  prison  "till  the 
King's  further  pleasure"  concerning  him 
should  be  known;  and  again  for  another 
four  months  he  languished  in  captivity. 
During  that  period,  however,  he  was  taken 
up  to  London  in  order,  if  possible,  "to 
fix  upon  him  some  of  the  odium  raised  by 
the  pretended  plot  of  Gates  and  Bedlce." 
The  latter,  indeed,  publicly  told  him  that 
he  would  save  him  if  he  would  deny  his 
Faith.  "But  I  told  them,"  says  the 
martyr,  "that  I  would  not  buy  my  life 
at  so  dear  a  rate  as  to  wrong  my 
conscience."'  He  further  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  eternal  reward  in  store  for  those 
whom  men's  injustice  had  done  to  death, 
and  adds  these  remarkable  words:  "This 
is  the  last  persecution  that  will  be  in  Eng- 
land; therefore  I  hope  God  will  give  all 
His  holy  grace  to  make  the  best  use  of  it." 

One  of  Father  Wall's  brethren  in  relig- 
ion, Father  William  Levison,  gives  a 
description  of  his  visit  to  the  martyr  in 
prison,  when  the  time  of  execution  drew 
near.  "I  came  to  him  two  days  before 
it,"  he  writes,  and  enlarges  on  the  unex- 
pected consolation  of  being  able  to  see 
him  alone.  "The  day  before  his  execution, 
I  enjoyed  that  privilege  for  the  space  of 
four  or  five  hours  together,  during  which 
time  I  heard  his  confession  and  communi- 
cated him,  to  his  great  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion. .  .  .  While  in  prison  he  carried  himself 
like  a  true  servant  and  disciple  of  his 
Crucified  Master,  thirsting  after  nothing 
more  than  the  shedding  of  his  blood  for 


the  love  of  his  God;  which  he  performed 
with  a  courage  and  cheerfulness  becoming 
a  valiant  soldier  of  Christ,  to  the  great 
edification  of  all  Catholics,  and  admira- 
tion of  all  Protestants.  ..." 

Friday,  August  22,  1679,  the  Octave  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  was 
the  day  fixed  for  the  martyrdom,  which 
took  place  on  a  height  called  Red  Hill, 
overlooking  the  city  of  Worcester.  Father 
William  tells  us  that  he  "ventured  like- 
wise," through  the  martyr's  desire,  "to 
be  present  at  his  execution";  placing 
himself  "boldly  next  to  the  under-sheriff, 
near  the  gallows,  where,"  he  continues, 
' '  I  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  him  the 
last  absolution  just  as  he  was  turned  off 
the  ladder." 

Father  Joachim's  holy  state  of  mind 
at  the  moment  of  death  is  proved  by  his 
last  words  upon  the  scaffold.  They  were 
as  follows:  "I  will  offer  my  life  in  satis- 
faction for  my  sins  and  for  the  Catholick 
cause;  and  I  beg  for  those  that  be  my 
enemies  in  this  my  death,  and  I  desire 
to  have  them  forgiven,  because  I  go  to 
the  world  of  happiness  sooner  than  I 
should  have  gone.  And  humbly  beg 
pardon  from  God  and  the  world,  and  this 
I  beg  for  the  merits  and  mercy  of  Jesus 
Christ.  I  beseech  God  to  bless  his  Majesty, 
and  to  give  him  a  long  life  and  happy 
reign  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to 
come.  I  beseech  God  to  bless  all  my  bene- 
factors and  all  my  friends,  and  those  that 
may  have  been  in  any  way  under  my 
charge;  and  I  beseech  God  to  bless  all 
the  Catholicks  and  this  nation.  I  beseech 
God  to  bless  all  that  suffer  under  this 
persecution,  and  to  turn  our  captivity 
into  joy." 

Such  was  the  glorious  end  of  this  mar- 
tyred son  of  St.  Francis,  Father  Joachim 
of  St.  Anne,  to  whose  memory  a  large 
crucifix  was  erected  in  the  churchyard 
of  the  pretty  little  Catholic  church  at 
Harvington  in  1881,  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  the  zealous  and  devoted  priest, 
a  convert  from  Anglicanism,  then  in  charge 
of  the  mission. 
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The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 


BY    ANNA    T.   SADLIER. 


XVI. 
Jf  LL  this  time  there  had  been  a  marked 
Tm  estrangement  between  Sebastian  and 
/  his  mother,  especially  since  the 
affair  of  the  house  had  come  to  a  climax. 
Alfred,  acting  with  her  knowledge  and 
consent,  and  strongly  impelled  by  his 
wife,  had  one  day  put  upon  the  front  of 
the  house  a  sign  with  the  words,  "  For 
Sale."  When  Sebastian  came  home  in 
the  afternoon  he  saw  what  had  been  done. 
His  annoyance  was  beyond  bounds,  but  he 
managed  to  subdue  all  signs  of  it  before 
he  went  into  the  living  room,  where  his 
mother  was  engaged  upon  a  piece  of 
embroidery.  It  was  a  large  apartment, 
comfortably  furnished,  abounding  in  easy- 
chairs;  with  a  large  lounge,  a  desk  laden 
with  magazines  and  papers,  and  an  elab- 
orate table  of  wicker,  beside  which  his 
mother  was  working.  Sebastian  addressed 
her  in  that  tone  of  deference,  even  of 
tenderness,  which  he  always  employed  to 
her;    but   he  went  straight  to  the   point. 

"I  see,"  he  said,  "that  a  sign  has  been 
put  upon  the  front  of  the  house." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilmot,  concealing 
the  uneasiness  which  she  could  not  help 
feeling:  "it  was  Alfred  who  had  it  put 
there  this  morning." 

"Oh,  indeed  I"  said  Sebastian.  "And 
may  I  ask,  mother,  if  it  was  with  your 
knowledge  and  consent?" 

"Of  course,"  she  rejoined,  with  a  defiant 
flushing  of  her  cheeks.  "  I  have  often  told 
you  that  I  think  this  house  should  be 
sold,  so  as  to  permit  us  to  move  into 
another  more  suitable.  And,  since  you 
paid  no  attention  to  my  wishes,  I  allowed 
Alfred  to  act." 

"Since  Alfred  has  acted  with  your 
approbation,"  said  Sebastian,  firmly,  "I 
am  more  sorry  than  words  can  say.  But 
I  shall  have  to  have  that  board  taken 
down.    This  house  is  not  for  sale." 


The  blood  rushed  still  more  hotly 
into  Mrs.  Wilmot's  face,  and  her  eyes 
Hashed  fire. 

"Do  you  dare,"  she  said,  "to  counter- 
mand the  order  thcit  I  have  given,  and 
to  set  yourself  up  in  opposition  just 
out  of  spite  against  your  brother,  and 
to  show  the  authority  which  your  father 
was  foolish  enough  to  place  in  your 
hands?"  • 

Sebastian  remained  mute,  taking  up 
one  of  the  magazines  from  the  desk  and 
mechanically  turning  over  its  pages.  He 
himself  saw  how  singular  seemed  his  atti- 
tude, and  how  it  must  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  his  mother;  but  he  had  no  resource. 
She,  at  least,  must  never  be  told  that 
secret  which  affected  her  most  deeply  of 
all.  And  yet  the  terms  of  his  father's  last 
instructions  were  explicit:  that  the  house 
in  Gramercy  Park  should  not  be  sold,  nor 
in  any  way  alienated  from  the  estate,  until 
the  mystery  concerning  the  disappearance 
of  Elmira  should  be  cleared  up,  she  and 
her  child  found,  and  their  share  justly 
apportioned.  It  seemed  as  if  in  this  way 
he  had  guarded  against  any  possible 
changes  or  disasters  to  the  business  of 
Wilmot  cS:  Co.,  which  might  render  forever 
impossible  that  act  of  expiation  which  lay 
so  heavily  upon  his  soul.  This  ultimatum 
of  his  had  been  contained  in  the  secret 
instructions,  which  Sebastian  could  not 
show  to  any  one,  thereby  aggravating  his 
dilemma.  For  the  will  had  merely  declared 
that  the  ^Gramercy  Park  property  could 
be  sold  at  the  discretion  of  the  youngest 
son,  Sebastian,  and  at  such  time  as  he 
should  think  proper.  Sebastian  heartily 
wished  that  his  father  had  arranged  it 
in  some  other  way,  or  that  he  had  even 
permitted  him  to  put  aside  out  of  his 
own  share  a  sufficient  apportionment  for 
the   missing  wife  and  child. 

"You  have  turned  out  very  badly!" 
cried  the  mother,  angered  more  by  his 
silence,  which  she  knew  to  be  unrelent- 
ing, than  she  would  have  been  by  any 
arguments.  "You  have  proved  yourself 
obstinate,  ungrateful,  unnatural,  in  oppos- 
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ing  the  wishes  of  your  widowed  mother, 
who  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
left  in  your  hands.  I  can  never  forgive 
you;  nor  can  I  forgive  your  dead  father 
for  the  wrong  he  has  done  me  in  giving 
you  control.  If,  instead  of  giving  Alfred 
merely  an  advisory  voice  in  these  matters, 
he  had  placed  things  in  his  hands,  how 
different  it  all  would  have  been  for  me!" 

Sebastian's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
book;  his  slight,  almost  boyisli  figure 
was  tense  and  rigid;  while  upon  his  face 
there  was  an  ex|)ressi()ii  of  suffering  that 
might  well  have  touched  a  harder  heart 
than  that  of  Mrs.  Wilmot.  And  it  would 
certainly  have  touched  hers,  had  she  not 
been  carried  away  by  a  torrent  of  angry 
emotions  that  rendered  her  incapable 
either  of  notieing  anything  or  of  exer- 
cising the  slightest   self-control. 

Sebastian,  indeed,  was  surprised,  even 
humiliated,  as  her  language  became  more 
violent.  From  boyhood  upward,  her  sons 
had  known  her  chielly  as  impulsively 
good-natured,  emotional,  and  generally 
disposed  to  espouse  their  cause  on  the 
few  occasions  when  their  more  domineer- 
ing, if  sluggish,  father  had  roused  himself 
to  unusual  severity.  And  Sebastian  had 
been  particularly  devoted  to  his  mother 
from  the  time  when,  as  a  small  boy,  he 
had  run  her  errands,  and  considered  it  his 
greatest  privilege  to  go  out  with  her  to 
market  and  elsewhere.  Her  chidings  had 
usually  been  of  a  very  passing  nature,  and 
scarcely  ever  had  she  carried  out  the 
threats  of  punishment  into  which  she  was 
sometimes  led.  Her  disciplinary  powers 
had,  in  truth,  been  mostly  in  abeyance; 
and  her  children  had,  therefore,  come  to 
consider  her  as  an  epitome  of  easy  good 
nature. 

To  Sebastian,  as  he  listened,  there  was 
in  the  torrent  of  words  which  his  mother 
poured  forth  a  suggestion  of  the  scoldings 
of  his  childhood;  but  never  had  they 
partaken  of  the  intense  and  almost  malig- 
nant bitterness  which  now  characterized 
her  speech.  It  was  evident  that  this  was 
not   only   the   outcome    of    wrath,    which 


had  been  long  seething  within  her,  but 
was  also  the  injected  venom  of  some 
other  nature. 

"Mother,  mother,"  he  cried  at  last, 
rising  from  where  he  sat  and  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees  beside  her,  with 
something  of  the  old  boyish  fervor,  "can't 
you  see,  can't  you  feel,  that  I  would 
cut  off  my  right  hand  rather  than  do 
anything  of  my  own  accord  that  could 
displease  you?" 

The  mother,  though  somewhat  mollified 
l)y  this  address  and  the  manner  of  its 
delivery,  which  meant  much  from  one 
usually  so  calm  and  self  c(mtained  as 
vSebastian,  kept  her  face  turned  away, 
while  the  Hush  of  anger  still  burned  upon 
her  cheeks  and  her  eyes   were  aflame. 

"And  all  this  is  the  more  terrible,"  said 
vSebastian,  in  a  low,  concentrated  voice, 
"that  I  can  do  nothing,  that  I  am  forced 
to  go  on  opposing  you.  Even  in  this 
matter  of  the  sign  upon  the  house  it  is 
my  duty  to  have  it  removed,  since  I  must 
veto  any  attempt  at  selling  the  property." 

"Then  get  out  of  my  sight!"  said  the 
mother,  furiously.  "And  neither  speak  to 
me  nor  attempt  to  hold  any  communica- 
tion with  me  until  you  ,  are  willing  to 
comply  with   my  wishes." 

"That  must  be  as  you  will,  mother," 
answered  the  young  man,  rising  slowly  to 
his  feet  and  standing  erect  before  her. 

"  For  you  know  very  well,"  went  on  the 
mother,  "that  your  father  never  meant 
me  to  be  forced  to  live  anywhere  against 
my  will." 

"Of  course  he  never  meant  that,"  said 
Sebastian;  "and  needless  for  me  to  repeat 
that  you  are  free  to  leave  this  house 
to-morrow  and  to  buy  or  rent  whatever 
sort  of  a  house  may  suit  you." 

"I  will  take  no  other  until  this  is  sold," 
replied  the  mother,  obstinately. 

"Then  I  am  sorry,"  said  Sebastian — 
"it  is  useless  to  repeat  how  sorry, — but 
it  can  not  be  done  now." 

"Though  the  will  allowed  it  to  be  done 
at  your  discretion,"   sneered  the  mother. 

"The  will  was,   unfortunately,  not  the 
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only  instruction  that  remained  to  me," 
said  Sebastian. 

"If  there  are  other  instructions,  why 
not  show  them  at  least  to  Alfred,  if  you 
have  such  a  contempt  for  feminine  judg- 
ment; or  to  Louis,  to  whom  your  rancor 
does  not  seem  to  extend?" 

"Since  those  instructions  were  for  me 
alone,  I  can  not  show  them,"  answered 
Sebastian;  "but  I  can  assure  you  that 
they  make  any  discretionary  power  con- 
cerning the  selling  of  this  house  merely 
nominal.    I  have,  in  fact,  none." 

"We  have,  as  Caroline  was  saying  only 
yesterday,"  declared  Mrs.  Wilmot,  "alto- 
gether too  much  assertion  without  proof. 
And  I  should  be  in  favor  of  selling  this 
house  and  defying  you  to  do  your  worst." 

"But,  dear  mother,  it  can  not  be  done; 
for  the  wording  of  the  will  at  least 
supports,  though  vaguely,  the  precise 
nature  of  my  instructions.  And  I  beg  of 
you  not  to  permit  yourself,  on  the  advice 
of  any  one,  to  do  what  is  rash  and  what 
would  be  disastrous  for  us  all." 

Afraid  that  he  might  say  too  much, 
and  aware  of  the  futility  of  further  argu- 
ment, Sebastian  left  the  room;  and  with 
firm  though  reluctant  hand  he  removed 
the  signboard  from  the  house.  The  news 
of  that  proceeding  was  conveyed  to  Mrs. 
Wilmot  by  Alfred  and  his  wife,  who  paid 
their  daily  visit  to  the  mansion  just  in 
time,  as  they  said,  to  catch  Sebastian  in 
the  act.  And  it  served  to  rekindle  anew 
the  mother's  anger,"  which  had  tempo- 
rarily smouldered;  so  that  she  permitted 
week  after  week  to  elapse  and  gave  no 
sign  of  relenting  toward  her  youngest  son. 

Alfred  had  at  first  attempted  a 
remonstrance. 

"I.  think,  Sebastian,"  he  said,  "that 
that  was  a  most  unjustifiable  proceeding 
of  yours  to  remove  the  board  which  I 
had  put  up." 

Sebastian  looked  at  him  quietly,  through 
half-shut  eyes,     t 

"Wasn't  it  the  least  bit  in  the  world 
unjustifiable  for  you  to  put  it  up  without 
consulting  me?" 


"I  fail  to  see,"  Alfred  began,  "why  I, 
who  am  your  senior  in  years,  and  of  some 
legal  standing,  should  be  obliged  to  submit 
to  your  dictation." 

"J  can  not  remember  at  this  moment," 
said  Sebastian,  calmly,  "an}^  occasion 
when  I  tried  to  dictate  to  you  or  to  inter- 
fere in  the  smallest  particular  in  your 
affairs." 

"Well,  then,  in  my  mother's  affairs," 
blustered  Alfred,  working  himself  up  into 
a  weak  man's  irascibility.  "It  is  just  the 
same." 

"Very  far  from  being  the  same,"  de- 
clared Sebastian,  "since  her  affairs  in 
this  case  are  inextricably  mixed  up — 
well,  let  us  say  with  mine." 

"You're  an  impertinent,  officious,  bull- 
headed  trampler  on  other  people's  rights!" 
cried  Alfred,  beginning  to  propel  his 
plump  and  loose-hung  person  about  the 
room,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
and  his  short  steps  that  gave  him  a  curious 
resemblance  to  an  enraged  gobbler. 

"Come,  come!"  said  Sebastian.  "This 
is  merely  childish.  My  personal  charac- 
teristics have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Let  us  descend  to  facts.  I  had 
always  supposed  that  legal  functionaries 
were  great  upholders  of  the  law." 

"They  see  the  advantages,"  admitted 
Alfred,  quieting  down  under  his  brother's 
slightly  contemptuous  calm,  "of  putting 
things  on  a  proper  legal  basis." 

"Exactly!"  agreed  Sebastian.  "And 
the  law,  I  suppose,  gives  a  man,  even 
after  his  death,  the  right  to  say  what  shall 
be  done  with  his  own  property?" 

"That  is  beside  the  question,"  said 
the  brother,  perceiving  whither  he  was 
being  led. 

"Not  to  a  lawyer,  surely!"  exclaimed 
Sebastian. 

"The  point  under  dispute  here  is," 
went  on  Alfred,  "that  at  the  suggestion, 
or  at  least  with  the  concurrence,  of  my 
mother — ' ' 

"And  wife,"  put  in  Sebastian,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  I  put  up  that  board  announcing  this 
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house  for  sale.  It  was  my  right  to  do  so, 
as  the  eldest  son,  and  as  my  mother's 
representative, — as  my  wife,  indeed, 
pointed  out  to  me." 

"Since  your  wife  does  not  share  the 
advantage  of  belonging  to  the  legal  fra- 
ternity," said  Sebastian,  "she  might  very 
easily  be  mistaken  in  supporting  that 
view  of  the  matter.  But  you  must  be  per- 
fectly aware  that  you  put  up  a  board 
illegally,    which    I    took   down   legally." 

Alfred  stared. 

"What  do  you  mean?"   he  demanded. 

"Just  what  I  always  meant:  that  my 
father,  in  appointing  me  to  carry  out  his 
wishes  implicit  and  explicit,  conferred 
upon  me  the  legal  right  to  do  so." 

Sebastian's  voice  had  lost  its  half- 
jesting  tone,  and  was  stern  and  incisive, 
as  he  continued: 

"  I  have  acted  in  this  matter,  as  in 
others,  not  only  within  my  rights,  but 
according  to  the  plain  duty  imposed  upon 
me.  I  am  deeply  grieved  that  this  duty 
should  run  counter  to  the  wishes  of 
mother,  but  I  warn  you  that  I  will  tolerate 
no  interference  from  any  others  in  its 
discharge." 

Alfred's  lip  quivered,  and  his  fat,  puffy 
face  showed  that  he  was  a  prey  to  strong 
emotion,  while  vSebastian  added : 

"I  would  be  truly  glad  if  your  legal 
knowledge  helped  you  to  put  an  end  to  a 
state  of  affairs  that  has  transformed  this 
house  into  —  well,  to  put  it  very  mildly, 
a  debating  society." 

"I  wonder,"  spluttered  Alfred,  "what 
father  meant  by  making  me  an  adviser, 
and,  as  you  told  me  yourself,  regretting 
in  his  last  conversation  with  you  that 
Louis  and  I  were  not  of  the  firm." 

"  All  that  is  true,"  said  Sebastian ;  "  and 
it  might  seem  arbitrary,  indeed,  to  put 
aside  your  advice  or  that  of  Louis  in  such 
a  matter  as  the  one  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing, save  for  imperative  reasons  given 
me  by  my  father,  and  which  I  can  not 
disregard." 

"We  have  only  your  word  for  that," 
observed  Alfred. 


"  And  my  word  will  have  to  be  sufficient. 
vSo  I  think  we  may  as  well  regard  this 
matter  as  closed,  unless  some  unforeseen 
contingency  should  arise,  of  which  I  will 
gladly  advise  you." 

So  Alfred,  having  thus  gone  down  to 
defeat,  was  sufficiently  convinced  of  the 
strength  of  his  brother's  position  to 
attempt  no  further  move  toward  the  dis- 
posal of  the  property.  But  he  remained 
upon  the  coolest  terms  possible  with 
Sebastian,  so  as  even  to  excite  the  remark 
of  the  various  employees  of  the  firm  of 
Wilmot. 

During  all  this  period  Mrs.  Alfred  took 
the  tone  of  being  a  friendly  intermediary 
amongst  the  warring  factions  of  the  family, 
and  always  showed  toward  Sebastian  a 
benevolence  which  she  plainly  indicated 
was  in  spite  of  all  his  faults.  She  had  on 
one  occasion  tried  her  hand  with  him  on 
the  vexed  question  of  the  house.  It  would 
be,  she  thought,  a  great  triumph  if  by  her 
diplomacy  she  could  prevail  where  others 
had  failed.  Nor  was  she  in  the  least  de- 
terred from  the  attempt  by  the  ultimatum 
which  Sebastian  had  given  her  husband. 
She  had  encouraged  from  the  first  Mrs. 
Wilmot 's  desire  to  leave  a  house  which 
she  had  long  disliked  because  of  its  un- 
fashionable neighborhood,  distant  from  all 
her  friends,  and  because  she  thought  it 
gloomy.  This  last  opinion  was,  of  course, 
strengthened  by  late  events.  Margie,  too, 
especially  before  her  father's  death,  had 
always  looked  forward  to  a  house  farther 
uptown;  and,  though  Mrs.  Alfred  had  no 
particular  desire  to  gratify  her  sister-in- 
law,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  show 
that  she  was  able  to  accomplish  such  a 
result. 

This  belief  in  her  own  powers,  in  so 
far  as  Sebastian  was  concerned,  rose,  of 
course,  from  her  wilful  misunderstanding 
of  his  attitude  in  the  matter.  She  be- 
lieved him  to  be  merely  holding  out,  to 
emphasize  his  position  of  authority  over 
them  all,— a  position  which  she  bitterly 
resented.  She  could  not  gauge  his  affec- 
tion for    his    mother    and  Margie,  which 
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would  have  led  him  to  yield  at  once  to 
their  slightest  wish  had  it  been  in  his 
power.  It  was  her  habit,  indeed,  to  take 
little  cognizance  of  such  sentiments,  which 
had  had  singularly  little  influence  upon 
her  own  life. 

Therefore  one  evening,  shortly  after 
Sebastian's  altercation  with  his  elder 
brother,  she  led  him  into  the  living  room 
after  dinner,  while  the  rest  of  the  family 
pursued  their  way  to  the  drawing-room. 
There,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  Margie 
sat  down  at  the  piano  to  play  for  them. 

"My  dear  Sebastian,"  said  Mrs.  Alfred, 
carefully  closing  the  door  that  she  might 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  music,  "I  have 
been  wanting  this  long  time  to  have  a 
little  chat  with  you." 

Now,  as  Sebastian  could  not  truthfully 
say  that  this  desire  of  hers  was  by  any 
means  reciprocal,  he  simply  declared  that 
it  was  very  kind  of  her  to  think  at  all  of 
a  prosy  man  of  affairs. 

'"Those  affairs,"  cried  Mrs.  Alfred, — 
".my  dear  boy,  I  feel  that  you  are  over- 
doing them!" 

"That  is  a  feature  of  New  York  life," 
said  Sebastian,  carelessly.  "I  should  be 
quite  out  of  fashion  if  I  didn't  overdo." 

He  was  keenly  on  the  alert  all  this  time; 
for  he  was  well  aware  that  his  sister-in-law 
had  some  purpose  in  view,  and  that  it 
was  not  at  all  for  the  pleasure  of  his 
society  that  she  had  invited  him  to  this 
interview,  or  that  she  was  purring  in  her 
most  caressing  monotones. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "I  am  going 
to  be  very  bold,  and  talk  to  you  a  little 
about  this  affair  of  the  house  that  is 
always  bobbing  up." 

"It  certainly  is  on  the  carpet  just  at 
present,"  agreed  the  young  man,  with  a 
faint  smile. 

"You  are  so  clever,  Sebastian,"  she 
went  on,  "and  you  know  so  exactly-  what 
ought  to  be  done,Uhat  it  seems  ridiculous 
for  me,  who  am  not  the  least  bit  clever, 
to  attempt  to  advise  you." 

"You  underrate  yourself,"  said  Sebas- 
tian,  with  an  irony  that  did  not  escape 


Mrs.  Alfred.  Nevertheless,  she  pursued  her 
purring  way. 

"Alfred  feels  so  keenly  about  it!"  she 
remarked.  "But  I  quite  realize  that,  with 
all  his  talents  and  his  great  legal  knowl- 
edge, he  is  a  blunderer  at  times.  I  tell 
him  he  is  too  honest." 

"So  you  are  not  a  believer  in  that 
old  maxim  of  the  copybooks?"  inquired 
Sebastian,  interestedly. 

"Now  you  are  quizzing  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Alfred,  shaking  a  playful  finger  at  him. 
"What  I  mean  is  that  Alfred  very  often 
blurts  out  the  wrong  thing." 

"That  is  serious  for  a  lawyer,"  said 
Sebastian. 

"He  jars  on  people  and  irritates  them." 

"Come,  come,  Mrs.  Alfred!"  cried  the 
young  man.  "I  shall  have  to  rise  to  the 
defence  of  my  brother.  If  you  were  to 
say  those  things  in  public,  you  would 
ruin  him  professionally." 

"You  know  very  well  what  I  mean,  you 
mischievous  creature!"  she  replied,  vexed 
at  the  byplay,  and  that  Sebastian  could 
not  be  induced  to  take  the  matter 
seriously.  "But,  whether  you  do  or  not, 
I  am  going  to  say  my  little  say." 

"Which  I  am  all  attention  to  hear," 
said  Sebastian,  politely. 

vShe  drew  her  chair  close  to  his,  and  laid 
her  long,  slender  fingers  lightly  upon  his 
arm.  He  noted  carelessly  how  white  they 
were  against  his  coat  sleeve. 

"Now,"  began  Mrs.  Alfred,  "I  am 
going  to  put  it  to  you  this  way.  Think 
what  it  would  mean  to  your  darling 
mother,  who  in  putting  on  the  widow's 
weeds  has  had  the  greatest  sorrow  that  can 
befall  a  woman;  think  what  it  would  mean 
to  Margie,  if  you  were  to  come  home 
some  day,  and  tell  them  that  the  house 
was  sold.  Nothing  could  make  them  so 
happy." 

"Poor  old  house!"  murmured  Sebas- 
tian, looking  about  him.  "Has  it  deserved 
so  ill  of  us  as  that?" 

"You  know  just  how  it  is,  you  dear, 
teasing  boy!"  (Sebastian  wondered  idly 
at  what  age  she  would  be  willing  to  admit 
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him  to  manhood.)  "The  neighborhood 
is  very  far  from  being  what  it  was.  The 
house  itself  is  heavy  and  cumbrous,  and 
too  large,  —  altogether  too  large  in  these 
days  of  inefficient  servants;  and,  besides, 
it  has  such  painful  recollections." 

"So  has  every  place  wherein  men  and 
women  have  lived  for  any  time,"  replied 
Sebastian. 

"And  it  w^ould  be  such  a  graceful 
thing,"  went  on  Mrs.  Alfred,  "to  let  your 
beloved  mother  know  that,  though  you 
offered  some  opposition  at  first,  you  were 
really  anxious  to  please  her." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  have  to  sell  a  house 
to  convince  her  of  that,"  observed 
Sebastian. 

"  I  thought  you  and  I  might  just  get 
up  a  little  conspiracy." 

"A-ha!"  cried  vSebastian.  "That  word 
has  an  ugly  sound.  I  am  the  most  straight- 
forward of  persons,  quite  unfit  for  spoils 
and  stratagems.  I  had  best  leave  them, 
perhaps,  to  —  those  who  can  lend  them 
a  charm." 

"Very  prettily  said,"  declared  Mrs. 
Alfred.  "  But  really  this  would  be  such  a 
beautiful  plot,  with  peace  and  good-will 
and  happiness  to  everyone  involved  in 
its  success." 

"  It  would  be  perfect  except  for  one 
detail,"  replied  Sebastian. 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"My  inability  to  act  in  the  matter." 

"  Fie,  fie!"  said  Mrs.  Alfred.  "  You  know 
just  as  well  as  I  do  that  you  have  power 
to  do  anything  you  please." 

"It  seems  rather  as  if  I  had  power  to 
do  nothing  that  I  please,  or  by  which  I 
might  please  others." 

His  tone  was  touched  with  melanchol}^, 
but  Mrs.  Alfred  was  obstinate. 

"  By  raising  your  little  finger  you  could 
delight  your  mother,  instead  of  grieving 
and  displeasing  her,  as  I  am  sorry  to  see 
you  doing." 

"Well,"  said  Sebastian,  "I  regret  ex- 
ceedingly that  I  should  be  forced  to  give 
you  so  unpleasant  an  impression  of  me; 
but,  unhappily,  I  can  not  help  it." 


"Just  think,"  went  on  Mrs.  Alfred,  in 
the  tone  of  one  wheedling  a  wayward  and 
wrongheaded  child,  "  how  it  would  please 
Margie  too  (you  used  to  be  very  fond 
of  Margie),  and  what  it  would  mean  to 
e\crybody." 

"Myself  included,"  added  Sebastian; 
"  for  I  might  then  have  peace.  But  it 
can  not  be." 

"  iVow  confess,  dear,  that  it  is  just 
because  you  have  said  so  once  and  want 
to  show  how  inflexible  you  are." 

Sebastian,  who  was  inwardly  irritated 
almost  to  madness  by  her  words,  and  still 
more  by  her  manner  of  saying  them,  was 
constitutionally  as  incapable  of  saying  a 
rude  thing  to  a  woman  as  he  would  have 
been  of  striking  her.  So  he  mastered  his 
indignation,  and  remarked  smilingly. 

"That  is  a  new  and  interesting  light 
in  which  to  view  oneself." 

"If,"  said  Mrs.  Alfred,  "you  would  just 
come  down  from  your  dignity  —  as  I  was 
saying  to  Alfred,  from  your  high  horse, — 
you  would  make  us  all  so  happy,  so 
blessed!  Won't  you  promise  me  to  do 
this  and  very  soon?" 

What  struck  Sebastian  most  of  all  at 
the  moment  was  the  self-conceit  of  the 
woman,  who  imagined  that  he  would  do 
for  her,  and  because  of  her  very  trans- 
I^arent  flattery,  what  he  had  refused  to 
cfb  for  his  mother  and  Margie.  As  for  the 
opinion  of  himself  thus  implied,  he  let  it 
pass,  since  it  mattered  not  at  all. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  growing  grave  at 
last,  "that,  after  all  the  words  that  have 
been  wasted  about  this  affair,  there  should 
still  be  any  doubt  as  to  my  motives  and 
intentions.  I  explained  definitely  to  Alfred 
what  I  had  stated  so  often  before — 
that,  according  to  father's  testamentary 
instructions,  this  house  can  not  be  sold 
at  the  present  time.  My  duty  is  clear — 
to  obey  his  wishes." 

Mrs.  Alfred  regarded  the  speaker,  her 
eyes  narrowing  till  they  were  almost 
closed,  her  face  breaking  into  a  smile, 
which  was  often  with  her  a  sign  of  deadly 
anger. 
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"And,  my  dear  brother-in-law,"  she 
said,  "are  you  always  such  a  slave  to 
duty,  such  a  stickler  for  what  is  right?" 

Sebastian  turned  his  eyes  upon  her  with 
an  inquiring  glance,  as,  rising  from  her  seat, 
Mrs.  Alfred  sped  at  him  a  parting  shaft. 

"If  that  is  so,  how  is  it  that  you  have 
given  up  your  religious  duties?  And  what 
about — Klmira? " 

If  she  had  struck  him  in  the  face  he 
could  not  have  been  more  astounded, 
while  there  flashed  through  his  mind  the 
remembrance  of  what  Rosanna  had  said, 
and  the  warning  she  had  thrown  out. 
How  Mrs.  Alfred  had  gained  this  knowl- 
edge he  could  not  guess,  nor  was  it 
possible  for  him  to  gauge  the  extent  of  her 
information.  Neither  did  he  in  the  least 
know  how  to  deal  with  the  matter. 
Thoughts  chased  each  other  tumultuously 
through  his  mind,  while  he  strove  to  con- 
ceal the  agitation  *that  was  so  perfectly 
apparent  to  Mrs.  Alfred.  She  rejoiced  with 
malicious  glee  that  the  shot  had  gone 
home. 

"I  should  not  have  said  that,"  she 
conceded,  however,  "since  Blmira  can  not 
possibly  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
sale  of  the  house." 

"Perhaps  she  may  have  more  to  do 
with  it  than  you  think,"  was  the  singular 
reply  which  Sebastian  vouchsafed,  — 
laughing,  however,  to  try  to  pass  off  th^ 
remark  as  a  jest.  "It  seems  to  me,"  he 
said,  "that  this  house  is  becoming  haunted 
with  all  sorts  of  phantoms  of  people's 
brains,  to  which,  I  perceive,  there  is  even 
an  effort  to  give  names  as  well  as  'a  local 
habitation.'  So  I  myself  think  it  is  high 
time  to  make  a  move  away  from  here, 
though  the  property  can  not  be  sold." 

"Your  mother  would  never  consent  to 
that,"  replied  Mrs.  Alfred;  "nor  would 
Alfred,  who  is  so  wise  and  careful." 

"The  true  wisdom  would  be  to  make 
the  best  of  what  is  inevitable,"  returned 
Sebastian,  "and  in  the  meantime  to  let 
each  one  of  us  attend  to  his  or  her  own 
affairs." 

After  which  he  forestalled   Mrs.  Alfred 


in  her  evident  intention  of  leaving  the 
room.  She  knew  to  what  he  had  referred 
by  those  last  words;  and,  feeling  that  her 
attempt  had  egregiously  failed,  she  stood 
looking  after  his  retreating  figure  with 
vengeful  glances,  and  conning  over  in  her 
mind  a  variety  of  spiteful  epithets,  which 
she  could  not  very  well  apply  to  him  in 
public,  but  some  of  which  at  least  she 
would  rehearse  for  iVlfred's  delectation. 
And  Sebastian,  disappearing  from  her 
view,  might  well  have  felt  that,  like  his 
illustrious  namesake,  arrows  were  being 
directed  at  him  from  every  quarter,  some 
of  which  must  pierce  the  most  invincible 
armor. 

He  was  deeply  concerned,  in  fact,  by 
the  mention  by  this  woman  of  that  por- 
tentous name  of  Klmira,  which  had  startled 
him  before  on  the  lips  of  Rosanna.  His 
fear  was  that  she  had  obtained  whatever 
knowledge  she  might  have  by  dipping 
into  his  father's  papers;  though  it  seemed 
impossible  that  she  could  have  opened 
the  safe.  He  felt,  with  something  border- 
ing on  despair,  that  if  she  had  really  gained 
possession  of  that  secret  all  was  lost.  Nor 
did  it  occur  to  him  that  she  had  used 
the  name  of  that  mysterious  woman  in 
connection  with  himself,  and  merely  as  a 
personal  insult.  The  knowledge  of  such 
an  error  on  her  part  would,  indeed,  have 
afforded  him  considerable  relief  from  this 
new  source  of  anxiety  that  was  now  added 
to  all  the  rest. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


October. 


BY    A.  G.  DOHERTY. 


JJ^ITHIN  the  cloistral  stillness  of  the  wood, 
October,  lingering,  tells  her  Rosary; 

On  bead  of  maple  flame  and  birchen  gold 
And  rubied  oak,  the  decades  are  set  free. 

Credo  and  Pater  Nosier,  Aves — she 

Slips  from  her  fingers  on  the  quiet  air; 

Each  leaf  unclasped  by  her  thus  reverently 
Drifts  through  the  woodland  solitude  a  prayer. 
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The  Madonna  of  Pompeii. 


A  Story  of  Renascence. 


BY    MARY    CRAWFORD    FRASER. 
(  Conclusion.  ) 

TN  less  than  nineteen  years  from  the 
J  inception  of  the  work,  more  than  two 
I  and  a  half  million  persons  became 
members  of  the  "Spiritual  Confraternity  of 
the  Rosary,"  which  now  encircles  the  world, 
by  latitude  and  longitude,  in  one  unin- 
terrupted chain  of  prayer  rising  to  Heaven 
through  every  moment  of  the  day  and 
night.  The  gifts  and  subscriptions  have 
never  ceased  to  pour  in;  and  the  votive 
offerings  have  long  outgrown  the  capacity 
of  the  great  church,  and  fill  room  after 
room  of  the  adjacent  building.  Some  are 
magnificent,  some  touchingly  humble;  all 
have  the  same  value  in  God's  eyes,  since 
each,  like  every  diamond  in  Mary's 
crown,  is  a  thank-offering  for  some 
special  grace  received  in  answer  to  earnest 
prayer.  The  poor  peasant  who  brings  his 
daub  of  a  picture,  by  the  town  sign- 
painter,  representing  his  deliverance  from 
falling  rock  or  maddened  bull;  the  afore- 
time cripple  who  strides  in  and  hangs  his 
worn  crutches  on  the  wall;  the  mother 
whose  child  fell  over  some  precipice  un- 
hurt, —  they  look  with  glowing  pride  at 
the .  priceless  gems  which  show  that  the 
rich,  too,  have  found  grace  with  their 
Blessed  Madonna;  and  the  millionaire 
bows  his  head  before  the  tiny  tributes  of 
the  poor,  infinitely  precious  because  they 
gave  "what  they  could"  out  of  the  fulness 
of  grateful  hearts. 

The  material  riches  of  the  "Santuario" 
pale  in  comparison  with  the  splendors  of 
charity  which  have  grown  up  around  it, 
vitalized,  nourished,  perpetuated  by  its 
invisible  fires  of  love  and  pity.  All  these 
undertakings  were  organized  and  carried 
out  by  two  lay  persons  —  Signor  Longo 
and  the  Contessa  de  Fusco,  his  faith- 
ful collaborator,  who,  after  the  first  few 
years  of  their  joint  labors,   became  lii^ 


wife;  chiefly,  it  is  said,  to  avoid  the 
slightest  appearance  of  scandal  in  the 
constant  companionship  necessary  in  such 
work.  On  them  our  Holy  Father,  Leo  XIH., 
bestowed  words  of  blessing  and  commen- 
dation which  have  rarely  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  private  secular  individuals. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Pope's 
Jubilee,  when  Catholic  Christendom  was 
outdoing  itself  in  tributes  of  love  and 
loyalty  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  that  Signor 
lyongo  and  his  spouse  made  a  gift  to  the 
Holy  See  of  the  Santuario  and  its 
treasures,  of  the  buildings  and  the  land, 
the  schools  and  the  asylums  and  the 
workshops,  —  all  that  makes  up  the 
"  Xuova  Pompeii,"  the  holy  city  which 
has  sprung  from  the  ruins  and  ashes  of 
the  old.  Thereupon  the  Holy  Father, 
separating  its  jurisdiction  from  the 
diocese  of  Nola,  took  it  as  his  own  especial 
parochial  charge,  naming  the  then  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Cardinals  as  his  vicar 
there.  At  the  same  time  he  appointed 
Signor  Longo  and  his  wife  sole  adminis- 
trators of  all  the  revenues  and  works 
during  their  lifetime,  since,  as  he  declares 
in  the  Apostolic  Brief  of  March  13,  1894, 
"they  have  for  many  years  labored  so 
well  for  the  glory  of  God  and  His  Blessed 
Mother  as  to  merit  the  complete  trust  of 
the  entire  Catholic  world."  A  little  later 
the  Holy  Father  added  to  the  wealth  of 
privileges  and  honors  already  bestowed 
upon  the  Santuario  the  crowning  one  of 
naming  it  the  parish  church  of  the  world. 
Every  Catholic  is  bound,  if  by  any  means 
he  can,  to  make  his  Eastef-  Communion 
in  his  own  parish  church;  but  by  this 
enactment  it  has  been  made  lawful,  for 
all  who  so  desire,  to  travel  to  Pompeii 
and  perform  their  Easter  duty  there. 

T  le  love  of  God  can  not  exist  without 
she- zing  itself  in  love  for  His  children. 
As  I  said  before,  the  growing  basilica, 
like  a  generous  plant,  threw  out  shoots 
on  cither  side  as  it  rose.  The  first  of  these 
was  an  orphan  asylum  for  little  girls, 
homeless  children  gathered  from  every 
part  of  Italy.    The  first  number  taken^in 
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happened  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five,  who  were  divided  into  nine  bands  of 
fifteen.  From  dawn  to  dark  they  succeed 
each  other  in  the  repetition  of  the  fifteen 
Mysteries  of  the  Rosary;  and  all  these 
prayers  are  offered  for  the  benefactors. 
Who  would  not  wish  to  earn  a  share  in 
them?  I  believe  the  number  of  orphans 
now  is  about  three  hundred,  and  these 
children  are  admirably  taught  and  cared 
Tor  till  they  can  safely  earn  their  living 
by  some  one  of  the  many  trades  learned 
in  the  Home.  All  the  teachers,  nurses  and 
attendants  of  the  girls'  Home  are  volun- 
teers, —  women  who,  without  any  rehg- 
ious  vows  and  without  pay,  dedicate  their 
lives  to  this  noble  work.  They  are  called 
the  Daughters  of  the  Rosary. 

That  which  is  done  for  boys  is  still  more 
beautiful;  for,  among  all  the  public  and 
private  charities  of  Ital}^  (and  of  the  world, 
so  far  as  I  know),  it  stands  alone  in  pro- 
viding for  and  sheltering  exclusively  the 
sorts  of  convicts  who  are  working  out  their 
sentences  in  prison.  These  forsaken  chil- 
dren, thrown  upon  the  world  with  the 
unmerited  stigma  of  disgrace  and  crime, 
had  long  appealed  to  Signor  Longo's 
heart;  and  at  the  first  possible  moment 
he  inaugurated  a  home  for  great  numbers 
of  them,  under  the  protection  of  the 
All-Mother  who  reigns  supreme  at  the 
New   Pompeii. 

There  is  such  exquisite  delicacy  in  true 
charity !  The  first  thought  in  the  founder's 
mind  was  to  save  for  God  these  poor  little 
derelicts,  overlooked  waifs,  robbed  of 
'  their  breadwinner,  and  in  most  cases 
finding  the  path  of  crime  the  only  one 
open  for  their  first  steps  in  life.  But  with 
that  thought  came  another — it  was  im- 
possible to  place  these  boys  in  ordinary 
institutions  for  two  reasons:  reputable 
parents  would  not  allow  their  children  to 
consort  with  the  sons  of  criminals,  and 
the  natural  thoughtlessness  of  childhood 
would  constantly  ^ause  their  misfortune 
to  be  thrown  in  their  faces.  They  consti- 
tuted a  class  by  themselves,  and  they  must 
be    reared    and   educated    apart,    in   sur- 


roundings where  no  one  could  taunt 
another  with  his  father's  disgrace,  where 
only  hope  and  brightness  reigned,  where 
every  boy  could  imbibe  the  self-respect 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  honest 
living.  And  the  beautiful  dream  came 
true.  Hundreds  have  been  brought  up 
in  that  pure  and  happy  atmosphere,  taught 
to  pray  for  their  fathers,  learning  profitable 
trades,  equipped  at  every  point  to  become 
useful  citizens  and  bring  up  their  own 
children  in  the  love  and  fear  of  God. 

Such  an  undertaking  bore  success  on 
its  very  face.  How  it  has  succeeded  let 
the  output  of  New  Pompeii  in  literature 
alone  testify.  The  printing-press,  the 
engraving  rooms,  the  photographic  and 
artistic  studios  send  out  good  books  and 
pictures  and  periodicals  by  countless  thou- 
sands, in  more  languages  than  I  can 
remember;  carrying  the  tide  of  pure, 
uplifting  interest  and  piety  to  Europe  and 
America,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia, — to  the 
very  ends  of  the  earth.  The  charming 
little  periodical.  The  Rosary  and  New 
Pompeii,  had  no  subscription  price:  to 
any  one  who  asked  for  it  or  who  sent  an 
offering,  however  small,  either  for  the 
church  or  the  schools,  it  was  (I  believe 
still  is)  mailed  faithfully,  year  after  year, 
without  payment;  and,  dear  readers, 
it  affords  most  illuminating  reading. 

Side  by  side  with  these  elevated  indus- 
tries are  ateliers  of  bookbinding,  tailoring, 
shoemaking,  carpentering,  stucco-work  for 
house  decorating,  carving  and,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  stonecutting.  Each  boy's  taste 
and  capacity  are  duly  taken  account  of, 
and  into  whatever  he  goes  he  is  "helped  to 
the  best  of  himself."  The  higher  branches 
of  learning  are  open  to  those  who  can 
embrace  them;  and  I  think  the  proudest, 
if  not  the  happiest,  day  of  Signor  Longo's 
life  was  the  one  on  which,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  illustrious  astronomer,  the 
late  Padre  Denza,  he  opened  the  splen-- 
did  Osservatorio  Meteorologico-Volcanico, 
where  the  complicated  earthquake  phe- 
nomena and  the  science  of  meteorology 
can  be  studied  to  perfection. 
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Oh,  the  New  Pompeii  is  all  for  science 
and  progress  of  the  real  kind!  In  its  solid 
new  buildings  and  growing  streets  one 
feels  the  master  touch  of  valiant  good 
sense;  and  the  floods  of  electric  light  (no 
other  is  used  in  the  town)  are  symbolical 
not  only  of  the  thoroughness  and  conscien- 
tiousness which  invite  inspection  every- 
where, but  of  the  spiritual  light  which, 
from  the  blessed  sanctuary,  its  heart,  has 
brought  joy  and  healing,  and  new  birth 
of  the  soul  to  thousands  of  homes. 

How  has  it  all  been  done?  Through 
faithful,  unwavering  prayer — and  that  the 
prayer  of  prayers,  the  Rosary, — and  the 
Blessed  Virgin's  never-failing  response  to 
petitions  thus  offered.  For  every  gift 
sent  (  and  Signor  Longo  tells  us  that 
the  millions  of  francs  have  come  almost 
entirely  in  very  small  sums  and  often 
anonymously)  a  grace,  temporal  or  spir- 
itual, has  been  granted.  The  devotion  of 
the  "Fifteen  Saturdays,"  repeatedly  ex- 
plained and  enjoined  by  Our  Lady  herself 
when  appearing  to  one  or  another  of  her 
faithful  children,  has  worked  so  many 
miracles,  all  witnessed  and  attested  by 
great  numbers  of  people,  that  we  have 
come  to  regard  it  as  an  infallible  means 
of  obtaining  everything  that  is  good  for 
us,  and  a  weapon,  powerful  as  the  Arch- 
angel Michael's  sword,  for  putting  to 
flight  the  powers  of  darkness. 

My  own  first  visit  to  the  Santuario  was 
paid  in  October,  the  Month  of  the  Rosary. 
I  was  alone  at  Villa  Crawford  when  one 
evening,  quite  without  warning,  there 
descended  upon  me  from  Rome  a  big  boy 
and  a  little  one,  dusty  and  hungry — and 
quite  sure  of  their  welcome;  for  the  big 
boy  was  a  godson  of  mine  and  a  very 
good  lad,  taking  the  place  of  the  dead 
father  to  his  pale,  rickety  little  brother, 
who,  by  some  irony  of  fate,  had  been 
christened  "Achilles."  The  elder  one  was 
named  for  my  husband,  "Ugo";  and, 
somehow  or  other,  had  managed  to  get  a 
remarkably  good  education,  although  the 
family  was  poor  in  the  extreme.  I  had 
not  heard  from  Ugo  for  some  little  time. 


and  he  now  informed  me  that  he  had 
been  at  the  point  of  death  with  double 
pneumonia;  that  he  had  made  a  vow,  if 
Heaven  granted  him  to  recover,  to  go  to 
confession  and  Communion  at  Pompeii, 
barefoot!  Would  I  please  see  about  it  and 
take  him  there  the  next  day? 

"How  about  that  Httle  man?"  I  asked 
pointing  to  Achilles,  who  had  fallen  asleep 
over  his  supper  in  a  high  chair. 

"Perhaps  Don  Bonifazio  will  be  kind 
enough  to  take  care  of  himi^"  —  this  with 
a  radiant  smile  at  the  butler,  who  was 
evidently  taking  much  interest  in  Ugo's 
pious  plans.  The  good  man  had  been  wait- 
ing on  my  travel-stained  wayfarers  with 
every  deference,  and  now  gave  us  the 
benefit  of  his  advice  about  the  excursion 
to  Pompeii.  Certainly  he  would  look  after 
the  little  boy.  Had  he  not  four  guaglion 
of  his  own  down  in  Calabria? 

So,  early,  early  the  next  morning  we 
set  forth,  Ugo  and  I;  and  the  fast  little 
horses  raced  us  over  the  well-known  road, 
through  the  cliff  towns,  where  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  were  piled  round  the 
market  square  like  heaps  of  gold  and  gems 
in  the  morning  sun.  We  reached  the 
sun-baked  flats  of  Pompeii  just  as  a  long 
file  of  Abruzzi  women  were  approaching 
the  steps  of  the  church.  Many  miles  they 
had  tramped  (some  had  been  walking 
for  days)  to  realize  the  dream  of  their 
lives  —  a  visit  to  the  Santuario.  Their 
severe  costumes  and  grave  faces  struck 
an  ascetically  solemn  note  in  the  bright 
morning  light,  with  the  rather  florid 
facade  of  the  church  as  a  background. 
The  peasant  dress  of  the  Abruzzi  fast- 
nesses has,  I  fancy,  changed  very  little 
during  the  last  thousand  years.  Heavy 
black  cloth,  spun  and  woven  at  home 
from  the  wool  of  their  own  sheep,  is  used 
for  a  skirt  of  extreme  fulness,  gathered, 
as  close  as  linen  thread  and  strong  fingers 
can  gather  the  stiff  material,  to  the  waist; 
a  low,  square  bodice  with  wide  shoulder- 
straps  displays  the  snowy  linen  camicia 
trimmed  with  heavy  lace, — lace  and  linen 
all  handmade  in  the  little  stone  houses 
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clinging  to  the  castle-crowned  rock, 
whence  long-dead  feudal  masters  ruled 
and.  defended  their  people.  To  this  day 
the  women  of  Ciocciaria  never  buy  an 
article  that  can  be  made  at  home.  For 
footgear  they  wear  the  classic  sandal;  on 
their  heads,  the  fringed  and  laced  linen 
towel,  doubled  back  and  falling  low 
enough  to  be  a  thorough  protection  against 
the  sun.  The  only  note  of  color  in  the 
costume  is  supplied  by  a  string  or  two 
of  coral  round  the  neck,  ai\d  some  narrow 
bands  of  red  and  yellow  at  the  edge  of 
the  black  skirt. 

There  must  have  been  sixty  or  seventy 
women  in  the  procession;  and  we  watched 
them  file  into  the  church  before  turning 
aside  ourselves  to  the  auxiliary  building, 
to  inquire  as  to  the  hearing  of  confessions. 
These  are  so  numerous  that  the  Fathers 
who  serve  the  Santuario  have  set  aside 
special  apartments,  solemn  and  impressive 
enough,  where  they  relieve  each  other 
from  dawn  to  dark  in  the  confessional. 
When  people  have  travelled  on  foot  from 
the  other  end  of  Italy  or  have  crossed  the 
world  to  go  to  Communion  at  Pompeii, 
the  good  Fathers  are  not  going  to  keep 
them  waiting. 

Masses  were  going  on  in  the  church,  and 
we  entered  just  in  time  for  the  beginning 
of  one  at  the  high  altar.  At  the  door  Ugo 
paused,  pulled  off  his  shoes  and  gravely 
presented  them  to  me  to  take  care  of. 
Somewhat  encumbered  with  my  charge, 
I  was  looking  round  for  a  seat,  when  one 
of  the  guardians  beckoned  to  us  to  follow 
him,  Very  kindly  he  led  us  round  to  an 
archway  behind  the  high  altar,  and  gave 
us  kneeling  stools  to  the  left  of  it,  inside 
the  chancel.  All  over  the  Penisola,  it  is 
the  right  of  the  leading  men  of  the  com- 
munity to  have  their  seats  there;  but  the 
Santuario  is  the  only  place  where  I  have 
seen  this  privilege  extended  to  women. 
I  was  very  grateful  for  it. 

In  that  intimate  vicinity  to  the  taber- 
nacle and  the  miraculous  picture  above 
it  one  felt  so  near  to  Our  Lord  and 
•His  Bkssed  MotUer,  Mary's  l^wgn,  lovely 


face  seemed  to  promise  the  fulfilment  of 
every  prayer;  and,  kneeling  close  as  we 
did,  we  noticed  the  dazzling  gems  and 
brilliant  surroundings  not  at  all:  they 
were  dimmed  and  effaced  by  the  over- 
whelming sense  of  the  Presences.  One 
could  hear  in  one's  heart,  far  above  the 
magnificent  tones  of  the  organ,  the 
Alleluias  of  invisible,  worshipping  angels; 
and  the  tide  of  prayer  and  faith,  rising 
up  from  all  those  humble,  trusting  souls 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  swept  on  like 
a  flood  that  lifted  one  away  from  the 
things  of  this  world  and  flung  one,  safe 
and  unspeakably  happy,  right  at  the  Feet 
of  God. 

When  we  had  made  our  thanksgiving, 
we  lingered  in  the  church  to  examine  the 
different  chapels  (there  are  seven  now, 
but  they  were  not  all  completed  then), 
and  to  admire  the  altarpieces,  which, 
though  modern  in  thought  and  execution, 
are  full  of  beauty  and  devout  feeling.  The 
peasants  were  much  interested  in  them, 
and  asked  me  to  tell  them  about  the 
saints  they  represented,  —  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  St.  Dominic,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena, 
and  others.  They  had  all  recognized  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel;  for  he  is  the 
patron  saint  of  the  whole  Penisola  Sor- 
rentina  (Monte  Sant'  Angelo  is  named 
for  him),  and  of  many  inland  districts 
as  well. 

Another  hour  we  spent  in  looking  over 
the  ex-votos  in  the  outer  rooms,  with  a 
kind  Padre,  who  gave  us  the  history  of 
some  most  interesting  ones;  and  then, 
after  buying  one  or  two  photographs  and 
souvenirs,  we  bade  farewell  to  the  San- 
tuario of  the  Rosary,  and  drove  away 
through  the  mellow  October  afternoon, 
very  silently.  I  at  least  had  gained  some- 
thing which  can  never  be  taken  away 
fropi  me.  As  I  write,  the  photograph  I 
brought  home  those  years  ^o  stand$ 
before  me  on  my  table;  and  never  yet. 
have  I  looked  at  it  without  gaining  hope 
and  courage,  and  the  promise  of  constant 
help  in  this  life  an(i  of  the  fultiess  of 
peace  in  the  next, 
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Home  Talks  and  Other  Talks. 

BY    LOUISA    MAY    DAIvTON. 

XV. — Getting  an  Education. 

^EVERAIv  times  I  have  had  occasion 
g\  to  mention  that  next  to  my  own 
y^^  home  a  great  schoolhouse  is  under- 
going construction.  It  is,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  a  monstrous  building.  When 
it  is  completed  it  will  have  absorbed  more 
than  half  a  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollars.  It  will  be  supplied  with  every 
known  appliance  for  the  preservation  of 
health  and  the  acquisition  of  learning. 
There  will  be  swimming  pools  and  gymna- 
siums, manual  labor  departments,  and 
kitchens.  The  air  will  be  filtered  and 
washed,  the  apparatus  for  heating  and 
ventilating  and  lighting  and  plumbing 
will  be  installed  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  inventions.  The  most  competent 
teachers  will  be  employed  to  impart 
instruction  in  the  most  up-to-date 
manner.  In  short,  the  school  —  it  is  a 
High  School  —  is  to  avoid  all  mistakes, 
and  conserve  all  garnered  wisdom  of  the 
many  years  before  its  planning. 

Comparisons,  we  are  assured  by  the  old 
proverb,  are  odious;  but,  as  my  gaze 
wanders  to  this  massive  pile,  my  thoughts 
go  back  to  the  years  when  I  myself  was 
an  unwilling  victim  of  the  public  school 
system;  and  I  see,  in  spite  of  all  the 
changed  externals,  the  same  glaring  faults, 
the  same  unyielding  effort  to  adapt  dif- 
ferent minds  to  similar  grooves,  the  same 
obstinate  determination  that  every  pupil 
shall  think  and  act  like  every  other  pupil, 
the  same  Procrustean  fight  against  any 
attempt  at  a  sane  individuality. 

Oh,  the  old  square  brick  schoolhouse 
of  my  childhood !  What  horrors  its  memo- 
ries evoke!  Ours  was  a  community  where 
learning  was  considered  the  most  desir- 
able thing  that  could  t^e  bestowed  upon 
a  young  person,  There  was  no  escape 
from  it.  Any  attempt  to  ev^e  its  dutches 
yvas  a  disgrace,    fo\  ^ny  ]c>ut  the  feeble- 


minded to  shirk  its  duties  was  an  offence 
like  turning  tramp  or  gipsy.  I,  like  every- 
one else,  went  through  the  prescribed 
curriculum,  —  labored  with  Latin  verbs 
and  French  translations,  wrestled  with 
the  natural  sciences,  fought  with  the 
odious  problems  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, and  put  away  upon  the  shelves 
of  my  weary  brain  an  endless  lot  of  his- 
torical dates.  Finally,  I,  in  my  turn, 
"graduated"  and  left  school  forever,  as 
ill-educated  a  young  woman,  so  far  as 
text-book  knowledge  was  concerned,  as 
ever  received  a  coveted  diploma.  The  only 
real  mental  possession  that  I  bore  away 
with  me  from  those  classic  halls  was  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
which  I  acquired  through  a  forced 
acquaintance  with  Milton's  "Paradise 
Lost,"  Thomson's  "Seasons,"  Young's 
"Night  Thoughts,"  and  Harvey's  "Medi- 
tations among  the  Tombs"! 

The  school  year  was  long  —  a  full  ten 
months  or  more,  —  the  school  day 
stretched  itself  to  five  o'clock.  Through 
the  days  when  April  waited  outside,  with 
dancing  feet  and  soft  winds;  while  the 
Mayflowers  grew  thick  upon  the  hills, 
and  the  murmuring  river  beckoned;  while 
June's  riotous  sunshine  painted  the  roses 
and  the  butterflies,  we  sat  within  those 
dreary  walls,  vexing  our  minds  with  things 
that  would  never  be  of  use,  —  wasting 
the  golden  days.  And  the  winters,  when 
the  hot  stoves  stole  the  life  from  the  air, 
while  the  windows  were  closed  to  the 
oxygen  outside,  were  even  worse.  But, 
with  flushed  cheeks  and  aching  heads,  we 
kept  to  our  tasks  amid  the  unsanitary 
surroundings,  and  managed  to  survive, 
I  know  not  how. 

My  ideas  in  regard  to  what  is  termed 
education  will  be  called  strange,  and  per-: 
haps  revolutionary;  but  they  are  my 
own,  and  I  claim  my  right  to  them  in  the 
name  of  those  many  wasted  years.  Why 
can  not  some  regard  be  paid  to  the  tastes 
or  gifts  or  abilities  of  the  children  whom 
the  State  undertakes  tQ  provide  with  the 
information    necessary    to    m^lce    them 
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useful  members  of  the  Commonwealth? 
If  your  son  desired  to  be  an  electrical 
engineer,  you  would  not  apprentice  him 
to  a  pastry  cook;  why  should  the  artist 
squander  the  grey  matter  of  his  brain 
upon  the  geological  strata  of  Arizona,  or 
the  dreamer  be  made  to  calculate  an 
eclipse? 

All  those  years  filched  from  me  and  my 
companions  by  a  cast-iron  system  can 
not  be  recalled,  but  my  meek  protest  may 
touch  some  unthinking  disciplinarian.  It 
seems  to  me,  too,  that  the  most  important 
things  are  shoved  one  side.  Is  not  a  prep- 
aration for  eternity  of  greater  moment 
than  a  swimming  pool?  Are  not  gentle 
manners  and  a  soft  voice  more  important 
than  the  victories  of  a  High  School  base- 
ball club?  Yet  neither  in  the  school  of 
my  childhood  nor  the  pretentious  estab- 
lishments of  to-day  have  I  found  traces 
of  any  endeavor  to  combat  the  "things 
which  assault  and  hurt  the  soul,"  or  to 
instil  in  the  growing  and  plastic  mind  a 
love  for  the  graces  which  make  the  world 
bss  of  a  bear  garden. 

Once  I  was  walking  through  the  cor- 
ridors of  a  great  academy  with  the  late 
Mother  Angela,  when  she  suddenly  stopped. 
"Sister,"  she  said  to  a  teacher  near  by, 
"that  young  woman"  (designating  her) 
"has  a  very  discordant  voice.  Kindly  see 
if  it  can  not  be  corrected."  Then  we  went 
on,  Mother  Angela  explaining  that  she 
believed  a  voice  to  be  a  true  index  of 
character,  and  that  it  was  unjust  to  a 
young  girl  to  permit  her  to  retain  one  that 
was  harsh.    There  was  the  right  spirit! 

Finding  the  old  Philosopher  in  a  com- 
municative mood,  I  inquired  his  opinion 
of  the  public-school  system  "as  by  law 
established."  Much  of  what  he  said  in 
reply  would  probably  be  misunderstood, 
for  his  prickly  tongue  was  wont  to  run 
away  with  his  discretion;  but  among  his 
milder  utterances  were  these: 

"  Education,  like  charity,  should  begin 
at  home.  A  mother  is  not  fit  to  be  a 
mother  if  she  does  not  know  how  to  teach 
her  child.   The  best  educated  young  people 


I  know  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  school- 
house,  but  they  are  aware  that  they  have 
immortal  souls;  they  know  how  to  behave, 
and  they  know  how  to  spell.  The  fact  is 
that  people  have  gone  mad  concerning  a 
gratuitous  education.  There's  perhaps  a 
large  school  fund,  then  a  number  of  noodles 
are  appointed  to  spend  it;  and  the  babies 
are  tended  in  the  Kindergarten,  and  their 
elders  incarcerated  in  expensive  buildings 
until  they  wriggle  through  the  stereotyped 
course.  It  is  well  enough  to  give  poor 
children  the  solid  foundations  of  a  useful 
education  at  public  expense.  If  they  want 
more  information,  they  can  easily  acquire 
it;  but  as  to  free  High  Schools — I'm  as 
much  in  favor  of  them  as  I  *am  of  sending 
cut-glass  finger  bowls  to  cannibals  in  the 
centre  of  Africa." 


The  Husks  Eaten  by  the  Prodigal  Son. 


^T^HE  "husks"  (Latin,  siliquce)  which 
^  were  fed  to  swine  in  the  Orient, 
and  which  the  Prodigal  Son  was  finally 
reduced  to  eat,  were  none  other  than  the 
large  pod-like  fruit  of  the  carob  tree, 
called  ceratonia  siliqua.  The  plant  be- 
longs to  the  pea  or  pulse  family,  and 
the  husks  are  sometimes  nearly  a  foot  in 
length.  They  contain  very  hard  seeds, 
resembling  beans,  and  may  be  eaten  with 
relish;  though  as  a  sole  diet  one  would 
soon  tire  of  them.  The  taste  is  sweet. 
Occasionally  these  husks  are  to  be  found 
in  confectioners'  stores  in  this  country, 
and  are  known  as  St.  John's  Bread. 

In  the  East  at  the  time  of  Our  Lord 
the  plant  was  looked  upon  with  disfavor, 
not,  as  we  may  suppose,  because  it  was 
unpalatable,  but  because,  on  account  of 
its  abundance,  it  served  as  food  for  swine, 
together  with  the  acorns  of  a  species  of 
oak  called  quercus  cBgilops.  It  was  upon 
these  latter  that  the  large  herd  of  swine 
into  which  Christ  sent  the  legion  of 
devils  are  supposed  to  have  been  feeding 
when  He  passed  through  the  land  of  the 
Gerasens. 
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A  Timely  Example. 

THE  wish  has  many  times  been  ex- 
pressed that  in  our  colleges,  and 
wherever  young  men  are  trained,  there 
cuold  be  a  course  in  Lincoln, — a  study 
of  the  qualities,  moral  and  mental,  and 
of  the  life,  private  and  public,  of  our  great 
war  President.  A  capital  idea.  Time 
has  served  to  render  Lincoln's  example 
more  precious,  while  present  circum- 
stances accentuate  its  usefulness.  It  is  an 
example  of  honesty  and  fairness,  of  in- 
tegrity and  unselfishness,  of  single-hearted 
patriotism  and  unswerving  devotion  to 
duty.  The  young  could  not  fail  to  be 
inspired  by  it.  The  obstacles  with  which, 
all  through  his  hfe,  Lincoln  had  to  con- 
tend would  serve  for  their  encouragement; 
his  successes  would  fire  their  ambition 
to  become  something  of  what  he  was; 
while  his  many  natural  and  religious 
virtues  would  stimulate  and  ennoble  them. 

No  less  serviceable  would  the  example 
of  Lincoln  be  for  men  already  in  active 
life.  One  is  never  too  old  to  learn, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  gained  from  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  career  as  his.  A 
study  of  Lincoln's  life  and  w^orks  would 
be  especially  profitable  employment  for 
those  persons,  all  and  singular,  who  are 
holding  political  office  and  seeking  a 
position  of  higher  honor  and  greater 
responsibility. 

It  would  be  well  for  these  worthies  to 
emulate  Lincoln's  fair-mindedness  and 
disinterestedness.  When  Know-nothingism 
raised  its  head  and  attempted  to  place 
foreign-born  citizens  under  the  ban,  and 
to  discriminate  against  men  on  account 
of  their  religious  belief,  Lincoln  openly 
and  vehemently  declared  that  the  right  of 
conscience  "belongs  no  less  to  the  Cath- 
olic than  to  the  Protestant."  And  when 
he  had  become  a  national  figure  he  wrote 
to  a  political  associate:  *' I  have  some 
little  notoriety  for  commiserating  the 
op'pressed  condition  of  the  Negro;  and  I 
should  be  strangely  inconsistent  if  I  could 
favor  any  project  for  curtailing  the  exist- 


ing rights  of  white  men,  even  though  born 
in  foreign  lands  and  speaking  different 
languages  from  myself."  The  charge  of 
bigotry  or  of  antagonism  to  immigrants 
was  never  brought  against  Lincoln. 

Nor  was  Lincoln  ever  accused  of  un- 
truthfulness or  double-dealing,  self-seeking 
or  self-glorification.  When  a  law  partner 
once  filed  for  the  firm  a  plea  that  did  not 
rest  on  known  facts,  Lincoln  insisted  that 
he  withdraw  it.  "The  cursed  thing,"  he 
said,  "may  come  staring  us  in  the  face 
long  after  this  suit  has  been  forgotten." 
It  was  hard  to  persuade  him  to  let  his 
name  be  presented  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  "I  must  in  candor  say,"  he 
wrote  to  an  intimate  friend  in  the  spring 
of  1859,  "that  I  do  not  think  myself 
fit  for  the  office."  And  when  there  was 
question  of  a  second  term  for  him,  his 
resolution  was,  in  case  of  defeat,  "so  to 
co-operate  with  the  President-elect  as 
to  save  the  Union."  This  was  his  sole 
ambition;  and  when  the  great  Civil  War 
had  ended,  his  solicitude  was,  not  for 
his  political  welfare,  but  "to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds." 

Only  now,  after  half  a  century,  are 
some  among  us  beginning  to  realize  how 
great  a  man  Lincoln  was,  —  how  incom- 
parably superior  to  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  statesmen  or  generals  that  were 
associated  with  him.'  There  are  clouds 
on  our  political  horizon.  Circumstances 
demand  that  the  White  House  be  occupied 
during  the  next  four  years  by  a  thor- 
oughly dependable  man.  The  election  of 
such  a  one  will  be  an  inestimable  blessing; 
the  election  of  a  different  candidate 
would  be  a  menace,  if  not  a  calamity. 
It  would  simplify  matters  for  those  who 
now  feel  the  responsibility  of  casting  a 
vote  for  President  of  the  United  States 
to  choOvSe  the  candidate  most  resembling 
Lincoln, — the  one  whose  reputation  for 
fairness  and  broad-mindedness,  for  integ- 
rity, unselfishness,  and  wise  conservatism, 
is  best  established.  To  name  him  would 
be  a  reflection  on  the  voter's  intelligence 
and  unprejudice. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  custom  prevails  to  a  large  extent 
in  Chicago,  and  we  do  not  know  in  how 
many  other  places,  of  paying  workmen 
in  checks.  In  most  cases  the  recipients 
can  not  conveniently  wait  to  cash  them 
until  Monday  morning:  the  ready  money 
is  needed  at  once,  to  make  purchases  or 
to  pay  debts  on  the  way  home.  The 
saloon-keepers  are  always  ready  and  will- 
ing to  accommodate  employees  in  this 
matter,  but  the  unwritten  law  of  the 
saloon  demands  that  a  drink  be  bought 
in  return  for  the  service.  It  is  a  great 
abuse,  and  the  downward  course  of  many 
an  honest  and  hardworking  man  may  be 
traced  to  it. 

Some  years  ago  the  girls  employed  in 
a  certain  establishment  in  Chicago  struck 
because  their  employers  insisted  upon 
paying  them  in  checks,  which  necessitated 
their  going  to  the  neighboring  saloon  to 
have  them  cashed.  They  triumphed,  as 
they  well  deserved  to  do.  But  when 
women  become  voters,  it  will  be  unnec- 
essary for  them  to  have  recourse  to  such 
measures  in  order  to  effect  the  righting 
of  many  wrongs  under  which  they  now 
suffer.  And  equal  suffrage  is  sure  to 
have  another  result  —  the  reformation 
of   saloons    and    the '  diminution   of   their 

number. 

*-•  ► 

In  an  interview  granted  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Wichita  Eagle,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  while  on  a  recent  visit  to  Kansas, 
instanced  the  civic  celebration  of  one  of 
his  anniversaries  last  year  as  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  passing  of  the  old- 
time  prejudice  against  the  Church.  After 
remarking  that  it  was  largely  by  the 
courtesy  of  non-Catholic  friends  that  the 
celebration  was  made  a  great  civic  event, 
his  Eminence  added:  "The  President  of 
the  United  States  was  there;  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland,^  the  Mayor  of  Balti- 
more; senators,  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
foreign   ambassadors,   and   3cgr^§   of  the 


highest  officials  in  the  land.  It  was  a  great 
expression  of  good-will*  toward  myself 
and  toward  the  Church.  That  would  not 
be  possible  in  a  benighted  land.  It  showed 
that  bigotry  among  the  intelligent  people, 
the  -people  who  rule,  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  America." 

Recalling  the  activities  of  the  Guar- 
dians of  Liberty,  and  the  number  of 
prominent  American  citizens  among  its 
members,  it  may  seem  slightly  exaggera- 
tive to  refer  to  bigotry  as  ''a  thing  of 
the  past  in  America";  however,  it  will 
be  before  long,  please  God;  and  the  daily 
walk  and  conversation  of  ecclesiastical 
rulers  like  Cardinal  Gibbons  will  hasten 
the  day. 

Along  with  much  food  for  thought,  in 
the  reply  of  the  Portuguese  episcopate  to 
the  message  of  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment sent  to  them  by  the  episcopate  in 
the  United  States  there  is  authoritative 
information  on  the  condition  of  religious 
affairs  in  that  oppressed  country.  The 
information  is  not  the  less  reliable  that  it 
comes  laden  with  the  expression  of  a  grief 
touching  as  it  is  poignant.  Here  are  some 
of  the  facts,  in  words  that  recall  the 
lamentation  of  the  Prophet: 

Our  temples  have  been  destroyed,  despoiled^ 
and  sacrilegiously  profaned.  All  our  episcopal 
palaces  and  not  a  few  of  the  presbyteries  have 
been  confiscated.  A  large  number  of  parish 
priests  have  been  expelled,  exiled,  and  others 
have  been  imprisoned,  to  be  in  a  short  time 
subjected  to  trial  by  the  military  tribunals. 
All  the  clergy,  especially  in  the  large  cities, 
have  been  persecuted,  harassed,  exposed  to 
the  most  humiliating  and  opprobrious  jibes  and 
to  the  most  ferocious  physical  ill-treatment. 
The  greater  part  of  the  seminaries  have  been 
closed  and  suppressed,  and  those  which  still 
subsist  have  been  reduced  to  the  direst  penury; 
and  soon  perhaps  they  will  be  deserted,  either 
because  of  the  sad  prospect  which  the  future 
presents  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  or  as 
a  result  of  the  law  which  makes  military 
service  compulsory  for  clerics. 

Religious  worship  has  been  fettered,  obstructed 
and  prohibited.  Our  parishes  are  without 
pastors,  and  practically  rehgious  ministrations 
are  no  longer  available  for  the  faithful.  The 
confr?itertiitie?    have   to    ^   Qoftsid^r^ble   extent 
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been  deprived  of  their  revenues,  and  it  has 
been  made  impossible  for  them  to  fulfil  their 
pious  functions.  The  wearing  of  the'  ecclesias- 
tical dress  by  the  clergy  has  been  forbidden 
and  punished,  as  if  it  were  a  crime.  The  teaching 
of  Christian  Doctrine  is  considered  a  provoca- 
tion and  a  misdemeanor. 

But  there  is  hope,  too,  as  a  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  letter  shows: 

Comforted  by  this  heavenly  protection,  we 
have  confidence  that  the  persecution  now 
raging,  furious  though  it  l)e,  fraught  with 
danger  though  it  may  seem,  will  not  succeed 
in  extinguishing  the  light  of  Faith  in  our 
country.  In  history,  Portugal  will  repeat  the 
example  set  by  Ireland,  from  which  so  many 
of  our  compatriots  claim  descent,  and  which 
throughout  the  ages,  and  despite  persecutions, 
has  cherished  the  sacred  deposit  of  Catholic 
belief. 

It  is  a  happy  comparison;  and  the 
supernatural  point  of  view  which  makes 
it  possible  indicates,  besides,  the  grounds 
for  that  hope.  The  Church  in  Portugal, 
guided  and  inspired  by  such  an  episcopacy 
and  clergy,  is  outside  the  power  of  men 
greatly  or  permanently  to  impair. 


The  continuity  of  our  Faith  is  singu- 
larly illustrated  by  the  preparations  now 
making  for  the  sixteenth  centenary  fes- 
tival of  the  Proclamation  of  the  Peace  of 
the  Church  (313-1913)-  It  is  a  long  span 
from  the  twentieth  back  to  the  fourth 
century,  from  Pope  Pius  X.  to  Pope 
Melchiades;  but  throughout  those  inter- 
vening centuries  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter  have  stretched  in  unbroken  line; 
while  their  mission  and  that  of  the  Church 
itself,  amid  an  ever-fluctuating  world, 
has  remained  unaltered.  Part  of  the 
plans  for  the  coming  celebration,  as  for- 
mulated in  a  document  drawn  up  by 
the  distinguished  committee  to  whom 
the  preparations  have  been  entrusted, 
are  as  follows: 

I.  The  erection  of  a  sacred  monument  near 
the  Milvian  Bridge,  where  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  defeated  Maxentius,  which  will  serve 
as  a  memorial  of  glorious  deeds  to  future 
generations,  and  at  the  same  time  minister  to 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  population  in  that 
new   quarter.      2.   The   promotion  in   Italy   and 


elsewhere  of  solemn  acts  of  thanksgiving  to 
God,  and  of  special  festivities,  together  with 
publications,  learned  as  well  as  popular;  so 
that  all  may  know  the  importance  of  the 
great  religious  and  historical  fact  that  is  being 
commemorated. 

All  Catholics,  therefore,  are  invited  to  take 
part  in  this  celebration,  under  the  direction  of 
their  own  bishops,  in  touch  with  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Rome;  so  that  everywhere  there  may 
be  a  commemoration  of  so  great  an  event  in 
tlie   manner  best  suited  to  each  place. 

A  remembrance  of  this  first  triumph  of  the 
Cluirch,  and  of  the  liberty  and  true  peace 
brought  by  Jesus  Christ  to  the  world  with  the 
conquering  Sign  of  the  Cross,  is  all  the  more 
opportune  in  the  times  in  which  we  live,  when 
the  powers  of  darkness  are  waging  fierce  war 
on  all  sides  against  the  Christian  religion,  with 
tendencies  and  insinuations  of  a  return  to 
paganism. 

A  bronze  tablet  to  the  memory  of  John 
Gilmary  Shea  is  to  be  unveiled  this  month 
at  the  cathedral,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
The  design,  as  presented  in  an  exchange, 
is  beautiful  and  appropriate.  vSubscrip- 
tions  to  the  fund  for  its  erection  have 
come  in,  we  are  told,  from  all  over  the 
country.  One  enthusiastic  contributor 
wrote:  "He  ought  to  have  a  twenty-foot 
granite  or  marble  shaft  over  his  grave." 
But  it  seems  to  us  the  historian  himself 
would  feel  more  gratefully  remembered,  and 
that  the  cause  of  Catholic  truth  would  be 
more  effectively  served,  if  the  fund  thus 
obtained  were  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of 
Dr.  Shea's  writings  throughout  the  libraries 
and  reading-rooms  of  the  country.  Ours 
is  no  appeal  for  selling  the  ointment  that 
one  might  have  wherewith  to  succor  the 
poor.  It  is  rather  adding  honor  to  honor 
for  the  dead  historian,  and  at  the  same 
time  benefiting  the  cause. 


Explaining  the  benefit  to  workmen 
accruing  from  a  new  law  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Illinois — a  law  which  should 
be  in  force  everywhere,  —  Mr.  John  T. 
White,  of  the  Chicago  Bar,  writes: 

An  engineer  is  in  charge  of  an  engine;  one 
of  the  cylinder  heads  of  the  6^i^Sig'?|Hji^s  out; 
the    engine    is    repaired,    andyn^^nmi^jQ^uch 
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repair  is  charged  to  the  business  as  an  incident 
t()  such  business.  But  at  the  time  the  cyhnder 
head  blows  out,  the  engineer's  leg  is  badly 
burned  and  scalded  by  the  escaping  steam; 
and  the  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  the  man's 
injured  leg  is  ignored,  unless  he  enforces  his 
claim  in  the  courts.  If  he  sees  fit  to  demand 
reparation  by  process  of  law,  he  is  fought  like 
an  enemy.  In  justice  and  equity,  his  loss  should 
be  paid  for  the  same  as  the  loss  of  the  engine. 
If  a  fireman,  policeman,  or  member  of  the 
army  or  navy  is  injured  while  on  duty,  he 
is  pensioned;  the  municipality  or  government 
acknowledges  him  to  be  a  protector  of  property 
and  persons,  and  makes  provision  for  him  and 
those  dependent  upon  him  for  support.  This 
is  exactly  what  the  IHinois  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation   Law   proposes  for  the    workers. 

The    comment    of    the    editor    of    the 

Catholic  Columbian-Record  on  this  piece  of 

humane   and  sensible  legislation   is  worth 

quoting.    He  says: 

If  a  business  would  take  care  of  its  employees 

in  the  spirit  of  that   law,   without   compulsion, 

they    would   render   it   a    more   effective   service 

than  at  present,   when,  in   many  cases.   Capital 

is   endeavoring   to    get    the    most    work    for   the 

least    pay;      to    take    every    advantage    of    the 

need    of    its    employees;      to    treat    them    as    a 

commodity  and  not  as  human   beings;     and  to 

use  against  them,  at  every  chance,  the  law    of 

supply    and    demand.      If    the    workman    is  a 

part  of  the  industry,  he  will  put  his  heart  into 

it.    Then   both    Capital   and    Labor  will    benefit 

by  his  contentedness  and  also  by  his  increased 

efficiency. 

«-♦-». 

The  summer  residents  of  the  little 
village  of  Lake  George,  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  famous  lake  in  New  York, 
are  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  a 
change  of  name  for  the  place;  but  they 
are  undecided  as  to  what  the  new  name 
should  be.  The  villagers  insist  that  no 
change  be  made,  and  are  opposing  the 
summer  residents  by  every  means  in  their 
power.    It  is  an  old  quarrel. 

We  are  surprised  that  no  one  seems 
to  have  thought  of  Lake  Jogues  as  an 
easy  and  appropriate  change  from  Lake 
George.  It  was  discovered  by  the  martyr 
missionary  of  the  ^Mohawks  on  the  eve 
of  Corpus  Christi,  1646,  and  named  by 
him  Lac  3.t.  Sacrement,  —  a  name  which 
was /retained  for  a  century.    The  change 


from  George  to  Jogues  for  the  lake  was 
first  suggested  many  years  ago  by  Dr. 
John  Gilmary  Shea,  and  seconded  by 
Francis  Parkman  in  a  footnote  to  this 
glowing  passage  in  one  of  his  best-known 
volumes : 

First  of  white  men,  Jogues  and  his  com- 
panions gazed  on  the  romantic  lake  that  bears 
the  name,  not  of  its  gentle  discoverer,  but  of 
the  dull  Hanoverian  king.  Like  a  fair  naiad 
of  the  wilderness,  it  slumbered  between  the 
guardian  mountains  that  breathe  from  crag  and 
forest  the  stern  poetry  of  war.  But  all  then  was 
solitude;  and  the  clang  of  trumpets,  the  roar 
of  cannon,  and  the  deadly  crack  of  the  rifle  had 
never  as  yet  awakened  their  angry  echoes. 

Concluding  his  description  of  Pere 
Jogues'  cruel  martyrdom — which,  by  the 
way,  occurred  on  the  i8th  of  October, — 
the  Protestant  historian  writes: 

Thus  died  Isaac  Jogues,  one  of  the  purest 
examples  of  Roman  CathoHc  virtue  which  this 
Western  Continent  has  seen.  The  priests,  his 
associates,  praise  his  humility,  and  tell  us 
that  it  reached  the  point  of  self-contempt, — a 
crowning  virtue  in  their  eyes;  that  he  regarded 
himself  as  nothing,  and  lived  solely  to  do  the 
will  of  God  as  uttered  by  the  lips  of  his 
superiors.  They  add  that,  when  left  to  the 
guidance  of  his  own  judgment,  his  self-distrust 
made  him  very  slow  of  decision;  but  that 
when  acting  under  orders  he  knew  neither 
hesitation  nor  fear.  With  all  his  gentleness,  he 
had  a  certain  warmth  or  vivacity  of  tempera- 
ment; and  we  have  seen  how,  during  his  first 
captivity,  while  humbly  submitting  to  every 
caprice  of  his  tyrants,  and  appearing  to  rejoice 
in  abasement,  a  derisive  word  against  his  Faith 
would  change  the  lamb  into  the  lion,  and  the 
lips  that  seemed  so  tame  would  speak  in  sharp, 
bold  tones  of  menace  and  reproof. 


The  imputation  of  inconstancy  to  a 
recent  clerical  convert  from  Anglicanism  by 
certain  of  his  former  coreligionists  is  what 
might  have  been  expected;  for  the  same 
charge  has  been  made  in  thousands  of  other 
cases.  It  is,  in  fact,  traditional.  A  min- 
ister of  the  English  Church  who  submitted 
to  The  Church  in  1647,  in  a  book  recount- 
ing his  "conversion  unto  unity,"  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  devotes  a  chapter  to  those* "who 
did    assume  to  themselves  the  authority, 
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or  rather  the  license,  to  judge  of  my 
inward  thoughts  and  intentions,  and 
charging  upon  me  inconstancy."  As  the 
book  is  of  great  rarity,  and  unlikely  ever 
to  be  reprinted,  the  reader  will  welcome 
some  extracts  from  this  chapter: 

They  that  would  not  account  it  a  fault  for 
a  man  that  had  found  out  a  new  mystery  or 
trade  of  thriving,  to  embrace  that  and  forsake 
another  in  which  he  had  spent  the  whole  former 
part  of  his  life.  They  that  would  not  impute 
this  as  a  fault  to  a  man  to  renounce  one  sect 
of  philosophy  and  to  embrace  another  either 
for  the  greater  probability  of  it,  or  even  the 
gracefulnesse  of  being  new,  or  a  Paradoxe. 
Yea,  they  that  would  impute  it  as  a  folly  and 
morosity  if  a  man  did  not  con  forme  himself  e 
to  any  fashionable  novelty  in  cloathes  or  lan- 
guage, or  opinion.  Such  men  as  these  who 
thinke  that  proflfit  or  fancy  or  vanity  may 
excuse  inconstancy  and  make  it  commendable, 
esteeme  it  a  vice  onely  when  conscience  and 
the  glory  of  God  and  eternity  is  in  quxslion. 
Religion  is  the  onely  thing  that  must  be  left 
to  the  hazzard;  whether  good  or  bad,  it  must 
not  be  changed;  and  it  is  dishonourable  for 
a  man  that  is  in  the  way  to  hell  to  avoyd  it, 
or  to  accept  of  heaven  unlesse  he  was  born 
with  a  right  to  it.  So  that  the  Jewes  who  to 
keepe  themselves  to  their  old  Rabbins,  and 
the  Pagans  who  to  maintaine  their  ridiculous 
Idols,  rejected  our  Saviour  shall  in  such  men's 
opinions  deserve  the  commendation  of  con- 
stancy; and  the  Apostles  for  hearkening  to 
him  who  onely  had  the  wordes  of  eicrnall  lije, 
shall  not  escape  their  censure.  .  .  .  The  Apostle 
commandes  us  to  Try  all  //i/«g,v,  and  .  .  .  addes 
further,  Hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  But  here 
they  would  leave  him,  and  say.  Hold  fast  that 
which  you  held  before,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad;  let  your  reason  judge  of  good  thinges, 
but  withall  let  it  reject  even  the  best,  rather  than 
be  unconstant.  Indeede  if  by  beeing  a  Catho- 
lique  I  had  relin'iuished  any  good  thing  whereof 
I  was  possessed  being  a  Protestant,  if  my 
I"  ^  fidelity  to  the  King,  if  my  love  to  my  countrey 
I  and  freindes,   etc.,    were  not   even  increased  by 

this  change,  I  should  blush  to  heare  such  an 
objection  for  mine  owne  sake;  whereas  now  I 
both  blush  and  greive  onely  for  their  sakes: 
and  my  onely  revenge  on  them  shall  be  to 
beseech  God  to  blesse  them  with  bestowing 
on  them  this  very  fault  of  inconstancy,  that 
they  may  Hve  to  change  at  least  this  little  lesse 
than  Atheisticall  opinion. 

To  conclude,  I  beg  them  to  meditate  whether 
they  be  not  concerned  in  that  character  which 
S.  Augustin  gives  certaine  persons  in  his  time, 
Who,  saith  he,  whilst  they  are  afraid  to  he  repre- 


hended for  a  small  time  here  for  inconstancy; 
are  jiof  afraid  to  be  damned  for  eternity.  And 
next  whether  I  be  not  absolved  in  another 
speech  of  the  same  Father,  saying.  As  it  is 
a  laudable  thing  not  to  be  remooved  from  a  true 
opinion,  so  it  is  a  hlamable  thing  to  persist  in 
a  false  one:  which  never  to  have  held  is  the  prime 
comviendation;  hut  the  second,  to  change  it: 
that  either  that  ivhich  is  true  may  remaine  from 
the  beginning,  or  at  least  by  rejecting  the  false 
one,   the    true    one    m,ay    siicceede. 

Preceding  the  preface  to  this  "  faithfuU 
narration  of  the  occasion  and  motives  of  the 
c()n\'ersion  unto  Catholique  Unity  of  Hugh 
Paulin  de  Cressy,  lately  Deane  of  Laghlin, 
etc.,  in  Ireland,  and  Prebend  of  Windfore 
in  P^ngland,"  we  fmd  these  words  of 
vSt.  Augustine:  "The  very  name  of  Catho- 
lique reteines  mee  there;  the  which  not 
withotit  cause  this  Church  onely  among 
so  many  and  so  great  heresies  hath  in 
such  sort  maintained  that  when  a  stranger 
demands.  Where  men  meete  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Catholique  Church,  there  is 
not  any  heretique  has  the  conlidence  to 
direct   him   to   his  temple  or  house." 


An  exceptionally  intelligent  and  advis- 
able move  has  been  made  by  the  Boston 
vSchool  of  Political  PvConom}^,  to  advance 
the  cause  of  Catholic  truth  against  the 
vSocialist  propaganda.  This  venture  is  the 
publication,  thus  far,  of  four  well-selected 
})amphlets  dealing  with  Social  questions, 
and  their  sale  at  a  nominal  figure.  The 
four  subjects  offered  are:  Cardinal  Man- 
ning's Review  of  Leo  XIII. 's  Encyclical 
on  the  Labor  Question;  "  Windthorst,  the 
Little  Giant  of  the  German  Centre  Party," 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Swickerath,  S.  J.; 
"Socialism,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Kluser; 
and  "A  Socialist  Scheme  Factory  Ex- 
posed," by  Martha  Moore  Avery.  These 
pamphlets  are  sold  in  combinations  of  one 
thousand  for  five  dollars.  This  excellent 
project  is  under  the  direction  of  Martha 
Moore  Avery  and  David  Goldstein,  and 
ought  in  a  large  measure  to  reach  the 
end  intended  by  its  directors  —  namely, 
to  counteract  the  demoralizing  influence 
of  the  Socialists'  seductive  writings. 


The  Little  Folk. 


BY    THOMAS    E.  BURKE. 


^M  I  too  young  that  He  should  come  to  me 
Who  was,  in  days  of  old,  the  children's  guest? 

Am  I  too  heedless  of  His  holiness 

Who  said  He  loved  the  little  ones  the  best? 

If  I  shall  give  my  childish  heart  to  Him, 

Though  it  be   full  of  youth,  thoughtless   and 
wild. 

Will  not  the  God  of  Heaven  understand 
That  I  am  as  He  bade  me  be — a  child? 

Once  on  a  time  He  blessed  the  little  folk, — 

Shall  I  not  be  partaker  of  their  lot? 
Will  He  not  say  to  those  who  hinder  me: 
"Sufifer  the  little  ones;    forbid  them  not"? 


The  Story  of  a  Rosary. 


BY    CLARA    Ml'LHOLLAND. 


fLOSE  to  Our  Lady's  altar  knelt 
Martha,  tears  in  her  eyes  and  sorrow 
in  her  heart.  She  was  not  eleven 
years, old,  yet  she  had  known  but  little 
happiness  since  the  moment  of  her  birth. 
Where  this  had  taken  place,  she  knew  not. 
Who  her  parents  were,  and  why  they  had 
abandoned  her  in  her  infancy,  she  had 
not  the  vaguest  idea.  When  John  Spurle 
and  his  good-hearted  wife  foimd  the 
baby,  aged  three  months,  upon  their 
doorstep,  one  bitterly  cold  winter  night, 
there  was  nothing  to  show  who  she  was 
and  to  what  station  in  life  she  might 
belong.  Her  clothes  were  well-cut  and 
neatly  made,  but  had  a  worn  appearance, 
suggesting  that  her  mother  was  poor  and 
had  been  obliged  ^to  desert  her  because 
unable  to  feed  and  support  her.  Only  one 
thing  of  value  did  the  Httle  foundling 
possess  —  a     beautiful     Rosary     of     bhie 


lapis-lazuli  strung  with  gold.  Upon  the 
medal  attached  to  it  were  the  words, 
**To  Martha  from^  Harold,"  and  a  date 
that  no  one  could  decipher.  This  treasure 
was  slung  round  the  child's  neck  in  a 
little  blue  silk  bag,  and  tilled  John  Spurle 
and  his  wife  with  wonder.  Never  had  they 
seen  so  beautiful  a  Rosary. 

As  she  raised  the  half-frozen  baby  in 
her  arms  and  examined  its  tiny  face  and 
chubby  hands,  Mrs.  Spurle's  eyes  lit  up  with 
love,  and  she  called  out  to  her  husband: 

"John,  we  have  no  children.  This  little 
one  is  sent  to  us  from  Heaven.  In  the 
name  of  the  sweet  Infant  Jesus,  let  us 
take  her  and  keep  her  as  our  own." 

'Some  one  will  be  sure  to  claim  her," 
replied  her  husband. 

"If  so — well,  we'll  have  to  give  her  up; 
but  till  then,  O  John,  let  us  keep  her!" 

The  soft  tenderness  in  her  voice  touched 
John  deeply,  and  he  answered  gently: 

"As  you  will,  dear!  We  can't  exactly 
turn  her  out.  But  don't  get  too  fond  of 
her,  or  some  day  you  may  suffer.  Sooner 
or  later  her  friends  are  bound  to  come 
and  look  for  her." 

"  I  don't  think  so.  Her  mother  would 
never  have  left  her  on  our  doorstep  if  she 
could  have  kept  her.  Some  tragedy  forced 
her  to  do  that,  and  will  prevent  her  from 
ever  claiming  her.  It  would  break  my 
heart  to  hand  the  little  one  over  to  an 
institution.  And  we  can  afford  to  keep 
her,  John." 

For  two  years  the  Spurles  were  happy, 
and,  for  their  position,  comfortable  and 
prosperous.  John  had  plenty  of  work, 
imd  his  wife  was  a  thrifty,  and  excellent 
manager.  Little  Martha  (they  called  her 
that  because  of  the  name  upon  the  medal) 
was  the  joy  of  their  life.  She  was  a 
bright,  lively,  healthy  child,  very  pretty 
and  affectionate.  "Mum"  was  the  name 
she  always  gave  her  foster-mother. 
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"She's  like  a  ray  of  sunshine,  with  her 
golden  curls  and  sweet  brown  eyes,  John!" 
his  wife  would  say.  "It  would  kill  me  to 
give  her  up  now, — it  really  would!" 

"All  fear  of  that's  over,"  he  would 
reply.    "Our  little  Martha's  ours  forever." 

When  Martha  was  five,  John  fell  ill. 
For  days  he  was  not  expected  to  live.  And 
then,  to  everyone's  surprise,  he  came 
slowly  back  to  life.  But  he  never  was  the 
same  again.  He  was  thin  and  weak;  a 
terrible  cough  settled  upon  him,  and  he 
grew  paler  every  day.  After  a  time  he 
struggled  back  to  his  work.  But  soon  he 
found  it  was  no  use  trying  to  do  anything. 
The  long  hours  in  the  factory  were  more 
than  he  could  bear.  And,  seeing  how  ill 
and  shaky  he  was,  the  manager  one  day 
dismissed  him,  telling  him,  not  unkindly, 
that  he  should  find  some  easier  employ- 
ment that  would  keep  him  in  the  open 
air.  But  such  a  thing  was  impossible. 
John  knew  nothing  of  outdoor  work,  and 
he  went  home  depressed  and  sick  at  heart. 
For  two  years  he  lingered,  one  day  better, 
another  worse;  and  then,  perfectly  re- 
signed to  God's  will,  he  died  a  happy, 
peaceful  death. 

After  this  poor  Mrs.  Spurle  had  a  hard 
struggle.  Taking  a  lodging  in  a  high  house 
in  a  dark,  narrow  street,  she  established 
herself  there,  with  Martha,  and  stro\e  to 
support  herself  and  the  child  by  doing 
odd  jobs  as  a  charwoman.  It  was  a  pre- 
carious life,  and  very  often  there  was  but 
little  to  eat. 

"  Poor  mum ! "  Martha  would  think  sadly, 
as  she  grew  older  and  came  to  understand 
the  difficulties.  "She  looks  ill,  and,  oh, 
if  she  were  to  die  like  dad,  what  would 
become  of  me?  Dear  Lord,  spare  her!  Let 
me  help  her  in  some  way.  I  am  only  a 
little  girl,  but  I  would  love  to  do  some- 
thing that  would  make  mum's  Hie  more 
comfortable  and  happy." 

But  there  are  few  things  that  children 
can  do,  and,  wise  and  clever  though  she  was 
for  her  years,  Martha  could  think  of  nothing 
that  would  enable  her  to  add  one  shilling 
to  the  charwoman's  weekly  earnings. 


"All  I  can  do  is  to  pray,"  she  would 
say,  sighing.  "And  if  I  pray  well,  God 
will  surely  hear  me  and  help  me  and 
dear  mum." 

The  child's  faith  was  great,  her  love 
of  God  simple  and  strong.  She  never 
doubted  that  He  would  listen  to  her 
supplications,   all   in   His  own  good   time. 

And  then  one  day  Mrs.  Spurle  caught 
a  severe  cold  and  was  obliged  to  keep 
her  bed.  Martha  nursed  and  tended  her 
with  all  the  love  possible.  But  her  little 
heart  was  sore  and  heavy  when  she 
thought  of  the  nourishment  the  poor 
woman  required  and  the  impossibility  of 
procuring  it  for  her. 

Often  she  would  pause  in  front  of  an 
old  curiosity  shop,  and  lay  her  hand 
upon  her  Rosary.  It  was  beautiful  and 
worth  a  goodly  sum  of  money,  she  knew; 
and  as  she  felt  its  golden  links  and 
smooth  beads  with  loving  fingers,  a  great 
temptation  to  go  in  and  sell  it  would 
take  possession  of  her.  But  no!  That 
she  would  not,  could  not  do.  The  Rosary 
was  blessed,  —  a  holy  thing;  to  sell  it 
would  be  wrong.  And,  afraid  of  herself 
and  the  voice  of  the  tempter,  she  would 
run  into  the  church  and  throw  herself 
upon  her  knees,  weeping,  before  Our 
Lady's  altar. 

"My  own  dear  Mother  Mary,"  she 
would  say,  "help  me  and  my  poor, 
suffering  mum!" 

On  the  day  on  which  this  story  begins, 
Martha  was  more  than  usually  anxious. 
Mrs.  Spurle  was  weaker,  and,  scarcely 
able  to  speak;  she  was  being  looked  after 
by  a  kindly  neighbor,  who  had  sent  the 
child  out  whilst  she  washed  the  sick 
woman  and  tidied  the  room.  Sad  and 
downhearted,  Martha  at  once  made  her 
way  to  the  church,  and  slipped  into  her 
favorite  comer,  close  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin's  altar.  She  took  out  her  Rosary 
and  tried  to  say  the  five  Joyful  Mys- 
teries. But  her  mind  was  too  troubled, 
her  thoughts  wandered  back  to  the  dingy 
room.  She  did  her  best  to  put  away  all 
distractions  and  repeat  the  "Hail  Mary" 
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with  devotion,  but  she  found  it  impossible. 
Her  dear  mum  was  so  ill!  She  was  all 
.she  had  in  the  world.  If  she  were  to  die? 
Oh,  she  could  not  bear  to  think  of  it! 

"Most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  forgive 
me!  Dear  Mother,  help  me!"  she  mur- 
mured. "In  some  way  enable  me  to  give 
mum  what  she  requires,  and  make  her 
well  and  strong.    She  is  all  I  have." 

Twenty  minutes  passed,  and  the  child 
rose  from  her  knees,  and,  full  of  anxiety, 
ran  quickly  home  through  the  streets. 
Mrs.  Spurle  greeted  her  calmly;  and, 
smiling,   told  her  she  was  feeling  better. 

"Thank  God!"  the  girl  cried  from  her 
heart.  "O  mum  dear,  He  is  going  to 
spare  you  to  me,  after  all!" 

Mrs.  Spurle  slept  well  that  night;  and 
when  the  friendly  neighbor  came  in  next 
morning  to  see  what  she  could  do  for 
her  and  the  child,  she  was  rejoiced  to 
find  her  on  the  high  road  to  recovery. 

"You'll  do  now,"  she  said.  "And  I 
deckire  it's  almost  a  miracle!  If  you'd 
only  some  strong  beef  tea,  and,  later,  a 
good  change  of  air,  you'd  be  better  than 
you've  ever  been." 

The  sick  woman  smiled,   and  sighed. 

"I'm  not  likely  to  get  either,  dear! 
But  I  do  hope  my  darling  Martha's  had 
some  breakfast." 

"Yes;  don't  fret  about  her.  She's 
breakfasted  and  gone.  The  minute  I  came 
in  she  rushed  out." 

Little  Martha  was  white  as  marble,  her 
lips  were  blue,  and  she  saw  nothing  as  she 
sped  along,  panting,  to  the  church.  An 
awful  thing  had  happened,  and  she  was 
wretched,  and  full  of  fear.  She  had  lost 
her  Rosary.  It  was  not  in  her  pocket*  or 
anywhere  in  the  room.  The  one  thing 
she  dared  hope  for  was  that  she  had 
dropped  it  near  Our  Lady's  altar  the 
night  before. 

But  the  Rosary  was  not  to  be  found. 
The  sacristan,  pitying  the  weeping  child, 
turned  out  a  quantity  of  beads,  of  every 
size  and  make,  that  had  been  left  in  the 
church  during  the  week,  and  relegated  to 
the  sacristy,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their 


owners  to  claim  them.  But  Martha's  was 
not  amongst  them.  There  was  nothing  at 
all  like  it.  And,  thanking  the  good-natured 
sacristan,  the  child  turned  away  and  went 
sadly  out  of  the  church. 

"Mum  mustn't  know!"  she  thought 
often  during  the  day.  "It  would  vex  and 
worry  her.  She  is  not  able  for  trouble  yet. 
Dear  Lord,  help  me  to  be  patient!  Holy 
Mother,  if  it  is  possible  let  me  find  my 
dear  Rosary  again!" 

All  through  that  long  day  Martha  did 
her  best  to  keep  back  her  tears,  and 
speak  calmly  and  quietly  to  her  beloved 
mother.  It  was  a  hard  struggle;  but  her 
will  was  strong,  her  self-control  consider- 
able, and  when  evening  came  Mrs.  Spurle 
was  far  from  imagining  the  anguish  that 
her  little  Martha  had  endured  since  early 
morning. 

"If  I  could  but  think  of  any  other 
place  to  look!"  Martha  murmured  over 
and  over  again.  "But  I  can  not.  I  must 
have  dropped  it  in  the  street." 

Eight  o'clock  struck,  and,  glancing 
toward  the  bed,  the  child  saw  that  the 
sick  woman  had  fallen  fast  asleep. 

At  this  moment  the  door-bell  rang 
sharply;  and,  springing  up,  the  little  girl 
looked  nervously  at  the  sleeping  invalid, 
then  stole  softly  across  the  floor.  On  the 
landing,  to  her  surprise,  she  saw  a  tall, 
well-dressed  man.  He  was  a  stranger, 
and,  although  he  had  a  handsome,  kindly 
face,  she  was  too  frightened  to  ask  him 
to  enter  the  sick  room. 

He  looked  the  girl  up  and  down  with 
anxious  scrutiny. 

"You  are  Martha  vSpurle?"  he  asked, 
trembling  with  emotion.  "And — and  you 
have,  I  think,  lost  something  you  love  and 
treasure  very  much?" 

A  bright  color  dyed  the  girl's  cheeks 
crimson,  and  her  lips  quivered. 

"I  am  Martha,  and  I  am  called  Spurle 
sometimes,"  she  stammered.  "And  I  have 
lost  my  Rosary.  The  stones  are  blue  and 
the  chain- — " 

"Is  this  it?"  He  laid  one  hand  upon 
hers,   whilst  with  the  other  he  drew  the 
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Rosary  from  his  pocket  and  held  it  up, 
smiling. 

"Yes!"  Martha  gave  a  cry  of  joy,  and 
pressed  her  treasure  to  her  lips.  "I  have 
had  it  all  my  life.  It  was  round  my  neck 
in  a  little  blue  silk  bag  when  my  dear 
good  mum  and  dad  found  me  one  night 
upon  their  doorstep.  It  broke  my  heart 
to  lose  it.  You  are  very  good  to  bring  it 
to  me  to-night  I" 

"I  could  not  wait.  I  found  it  in  the 
church,  close  to  the  door,  this  very  even- 
ing. About  ten  years  ago  a  child  of  mine 
was  stolen  by  a  spiteful,  wicked  nurse. 
I  sought  her  everywhere,  but  in  vain: 
both  baby  and  the  woman  had  disap- 
peared. The  shock  and  sorrow  nearly 
killed  my  dear  wife,  and  all  but  broke 
her  heart.  But  God  helped  her  and  me 
to  bear  our  cross.  And  now  our  prayers 
are,  I  believe,  answered.  This  Rosary 
belonged  to  my  wife.  Here  is  her  name 
and  mine,  and  this  is  the  date  of  our 
marriage.  Baby  Martha  played  with  it 
often,  and  it  disappeared  when  vshe  did. 
It  is  certain  now  that  it  was  round  my 
darling's  neck." 

"Then — "  (Martha's  eyes  had  a  startled 
look.)    "Oh,  you   don't  think  /   stole  it?" 

"My  child,  no."  (His  face  shone  with 
love  and  joy.)  "I  believe  that  you  are 
the  stolen  baby  —  my  little  one,  —  and" 
(clasping  her  in  his  arms)  "that  through 
this  Rosary  I  have  found  you  at  last!" 
"What  joy!  My  own  dear  father! 
And,  oh,  you  will  help  me  to  make  mum 
well  and  strong?'-*' 

"Certainly.  No  one  who  was  good  to 
you  shall  ever  want  for  anything,  my 
darling!" 

"Our  Lady  has  heard  my  prayers," 
whispered  Martha,  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 
"And  now  we  must  tell  mum  this  won- 
derful news." 

And,  catching  his  hand,  she  drew  him 
into  the  sick  room. 

Morsel  meant  originally  a  small  bite 
or  bit  of  anything.  The  word  comes  from 
the  Latin  morsus,  a  bite. 


Seven  and  One. 


BY    LUCILE    KLING. 


XV. — Good  News. 

"  I  cal'late  I'll  have  to  get  Chris  to  go 
with  me  to  that  there  Romance  parson's 
and  see  about  Denver,  him  bein',  so  to 
say,  a  Romance  parson  himself,"  Grandpa 
Mogglfes  had  said. 

vSo  it  was  Chris  who  accompanied  them 
next  evening  to  the  little  cream-colored 
house,  set  far  back  among  the  pine  trees, 
where  Father  Osgood  lived.  Grandpa 
Moggies  had  brushed  his  shabby  old  coat 
till  it  looked  a  trifle  less  grey  than  usual; 
he  had  persuaded  Denver  to  clip  his  hair 
with  the  scissors,  —  a  proceeding  that 
added  very  little  to  its  appearance,  except 
in  his  own  opinion.  And  he  had  scrubbed 
his  face  till  it  shone  like  a  ruddy  apple, 
so  determined  was  he  that,  whatever  the 
"Romances"  might  be,  he  at  least  should 
be  spick  and  span. 

St.  Ann's  parish  was  not  a  wealthy 
one, — indeed,  the  parishioners  were  poor 
for  the  most  part;  but  their  little  church 
had  a  very  homelike,  attractive  air,  never- 
theless. Father  Osgood  often  said  it  was 
because,  no  matter  how  close  to  the  door 
you  were,  you  could  not  get  very  far  from 
the  Tabernacle.  The  house  stood  next  it; 
and,  in  spite  of  their  poverty,  his  people 
managed  to  keep  him  cosy  and  com- 
fortable. The  good  priest  had  a  genius 
for  gardening,  so  there  were  flowers  about 
the  church  steps  as  well  as  his  own  gate. 
The  asters,  all  pink  and  white  and  lav- 
ender, caught  Grandpa  Moggies'  attention. 
"  I  swan,"  he  declared,  as  they  stood  on 
the  porch  waiting  for  the  housekeeper  to 
answer  the  bell, — "I  swan,  I  ain't  seen 
any  such  Chiny  asters  since  my  maw's 
garden!  My,  how  she  used  to  love  'em! 
And  I  always  did  say,"  he  added  in  an 
undertone,  "that  a  man  couldn't  be  bad 
clean  through  as  liked  Chiny  asters." 

Yes,   Father  Osgood  was  at  home,   the 
housekeeper    told    them,    while    she    and 
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Grandpa  Moggies  eyed  each  other  with 
mutual  curiosity.  Would  they  step  into 
the  study? 

"Come  in! — come  in!"  Father  Osgood's 
own  voice  welcomed  them  heartily  from 
the  room  beyond,  and  Father  Osgood 
himself  appeared  in  the  doorway,  "Well, 
if  it  isn't  Chris  and  little  Miss  Denver! 
What  can   I  do  for  you?" 

The  little  grey  man  seated  himself 
uneasily  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  when  the 
introductions  were  over,  and  proceeded 
to  study  the  priest's  face  with  shrewd 
eyes  during  the  conversation.  It  was  a 
kindly  face,  he  decided,  and  an  honest 
one.  And  that  smile!  No  man  with  a 
smile  like  that  could  be  untrustworthy — 
"and  when  he  likes  Chiny  asters,  too!" 
Father  Osgood's  collar  and  cuffs  were 
immaculately  white;  the  study  was  as 
neat  as  Mother  Garnett's  own  living  room; 
altogether.  Grandpa  Moggies  was  very 
favorably  impressed. 

,  "So  you  think  you  want  to  be  a  Cath- 
olic, Denver?"  said  Father  Osgood,  while 
Denver  grew  rosy  and  white  by  turns  in 
her  excitement.  "  Will  you  want  to  go 
to  Mass  every  Sunday,  no  matter  what 
happens?" 

"I  guess  so,  sir — Father,  I  mean." 

"And  you  have  no  objections,  Mr. 
Moggies?  You  know,  if  you  are  not  willing, 
Denver  must  wait  till  she  is  old  enough 
to  be  her  own  mistress." 

"  No,  I  hain't  no  objections.  Kind  o' 
startled  me  at  first,  it  did;  but  if  the 
little  gal  wants  it,  let  her  have  it  that 
way,  says  I."  And  the  little  grey  man 
smiled  at  Denver  affectionately.  "You 
understand,  —  I  don't  hold  much  with 
churches,  though,  myself." 

"We'll  leave  all  that  to  Denver,"  re- 
turned Father  Osgood.  "Had  she  ever 
been  baptized,  do  you  know?" 

"Not  as  I  recollect."  Grandpa  Moggies 
scratched  his  head  reflectively.  "Her 
maw  was  a  Baptjst,  and  when  my  boy 
married  her — in  Missouri  'twas — he  jined 
the  Baptist  church,  to  have  things  done 
up  right.   But  we  was  always  a-travelling 


round  in  the  old  wagon,  never  stopped  for 
long  in  a  place,  so  both  of  'em  kind  o' 
got  out  of  the  habit  of  it.  And  Denver 
bein'  no  more  than  a  baby  when  they 
di^d,  it  never  occurred  to  me,  as  ye  may 
say.  Couldn't  have  made  her  a  better 
gal,  though.  Tell  ye  what,  sir,  if  you've 
got  many  Romances  as  good  as  what 
Denver  is,  I'd  like  to  see  'em!" 

"I'm  sure  Denver's  a  good  little  girl," 
answered  Father  Osgood;  "and  I'm  glad 
to  hear  she  wasn't  baptized;  it  will  make 
things  very  much  easier  for  her.  Chris, 
you  can  help  her  over  the  harder  places 
in  the  Catechism;  she  can  come  to  me 
three  days  a  week,  and  we'll  have  her 
ready  for  First  Comrriunion  in  a  short 
time.  Would  you  like  to  see  our  little 
church,   Mr.  Moggies?" 

The  old  man  "cal'lated"  he  would,  so 
Father  Osgood  led  the  way.  While  Denver 
was  showing  him  the  Stations,  the  priest 
dropped  behind  with  Chris  to  ask: 

"How  about  your  plans,  my  boy?  Are 
things  looking  any  brighter?" 

"Not  a  bit.  Father,"  answered  Chris, 
his  face  saddening.  "The  doctor's,  bills 
and  all  ran  the  expenses  up  a  good  deal 
when  Tamzine  was  sick,  and  it  seems  to 
be  all  we  can  do  to  keep  out  of  debt.  Dad 
says  perhaps  he  can  spare  me  in  a  couple 
of  years,  if  nothing  else  happens." 

Father  Osgood  laid  a  comforting  hand 
on  Chris'  shoulder. 

"  Keep  your  courage  up,"  he  said.  "Our 
Lord  sometimes  takes  obstacles  out  of 
our  path  when  we  least  expect  it." 

Denver  began  her  preparation  for  First 
Communion  the  next  afternoon,  and  very 
happy  she  was  over  it.  It  was  a  red-letter 
day  when  Father  Osgood  supplied  the 
ceremonies  of  baptism,  in  the  tiny  sacristy 
of  St.  Ann's,  and  it  needed  only  the  gift 
of  a  pretty  pearl  Rosary  from  Connie  to 
fill  Denver's  cup  of  joy  to  overflowing. 

The  little  house  on  the  hill  was  ready 
for  her  by  this  time,  and  all  seven  of  the 
Garnett  yoimg  people  had  done  their  best 
to  make  it  comfortable.  The  four  boys 
had   utilized   all  their  skill  in  carpentry; 
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Ned  and  Martin  had  spent  many  a  day 
there;  Connie  had  helped  Denver  hem 
curtains  for  the  windows;  even  Rosalie 
had  insisted  upon  contributing  her 
favorite  "kitty  picture"  to  "my  gam' pa," 
as  she  called  him.  Father  and  Mother 
Garnett  had  helped  out  with  what  they 
could  spare  in  the  way  of  furnishings;  for 
the  little  grey  man  had  been  obliged  to 
use  every  penny  of  the  fund  he  had  been 
hoarding  for  Denver's  "eddication"  to 
buy  the  necessary  lumber. 

"It's  nice  and  cosy,  if  it  ain't  hand- 
some,"  Grandpa  Moggies  said  laughing. 

"We're  going  to  have  our  play  to  night, 
grandpa,"  said  Ned  at  his  elbow,  "to 
give  you  folks  a  good  send-off.  Chris  and 
Tony  wrote  it,  and  it's  just  great.  You 
wait  till  you  hear  the  part  where  Bob 
(that's  me)  and  the  wicked  uncle  have 
their  fight!" 

"I  wouldn't  doubt  it!  What  time  does 
it  commence?  I  got  to  get  out  my  velvet 
clothes  and  my  diamonds,  you  know." 

"Bight  o'clock  sharp  —  and  don't  you 
forget  it!"  Ned  answered  gaily,  as  he 
started  down  the  hill. 

But  long  before  eight  o'clock  Grandpa 
Moggies  was  there,  with  an  armful  of 
autumn  leaves  to  help  the  decorators. 
He  found  the  children  flying  about,  put- 
ting on  the  finishing  touches;  while  Tam- 
zine,  enthroned  in  an  armchair  lest  she 
get  too  tired  for  her  part,  directed  them 
like  a  little  queen.  The  house  was  bright 
with  the  scarlet  of  sumac  and  maple  and 
the  gold  of  Cottonwood;  a  wreath  of  it 
gleamed  like  jewels  in  Connie's  hair;  and 
Mother  Garnett,  who  came  to  meet  him 
with  outstretched  hands,  wore  a  great 
bunch  in  her  belt. 

"Looks  like  quite  a  party,"  said  the 
little  grey  man,  beaming  upon  them. 
"Havin'  a  good  time,  young  uns?" 

"Isn't  our  curtain  great?"  asked  Tony, 
from  the  ladder  he  had  mounted  to 
fasten  a  garland  of  leaves  over  the  door. 
' '  Muzzie  lent  us  the  draperies  (they  belong 
between  the  living  room  and  here),  and 
we  took  the  covers  off  some  old  magazines 


for  pictures.  It  was  a  job  to  sew  them 
on,  though." 

"Looks  almost  like  a  real  stage  curtain, 
/  think,"  said  Ned,  swelling  with  pride. 
"And  we've  got  some  dandy  scenery." 

"And  we's  going  to  have  i —  "  cried 
Rosalie,  running  into  the  old  man's  arms 
with  a  little  shriek  of  joy;  "and  I  had  a 
taste,  I  did!  And  Connie  won't  let  me 
tell  any  more." 

Perhaps  the  little  audience  was  easily 
pleased;  it  is  certain  they  were  completely 
enthralled  by  the  play,  from  the  moment 
the  curtains  were  drawn  apart.  Tamzine 
made  a  lovely  Lady  Lconore,  with  her 
hair  curled  on  her  forehead  to  hide  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  cut,  and  bound  with 
a  shining  strip  of  bead  trimming.  Her 
paleness  gave  her  a  delicate  air  that  Connie 
considered  most  aristocratic.  Chris  and 
Tony  had  written  in  parts  for  the  latter 
and  for  Rosalie;  so  Connie,  as  the  wid- 
owed sister,  helped  Leonore  make  her 
thrilling  escape  from  the  towers  of  her 
ancestral  home,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
trailing  her  long  skirts  about.  But  Rosalie 
was  really  the  "hit"  of  the  evening.  As 
"Lady  Alicia's  infant  daughter,"  she  ran 
to  kiss  her  mother  at  her  first  entrance; 
and,  squirming  about  in  Connie's  arms, 
inquired  of  the  audience: 

"Didn't  I  do  that  nice?" 

Chris  was  scene  shifter,  stage  manager, 
and  orchestra  between  times.  Scarlet, 
like  any  other  redbird,  popped  his  head 
out  from  under  his  wing  the  instant  he 
heard  the  piano,  and  whistled  and  sang, 
by  way  of  doing  his  share.  Aunt  Serena 
played  a  quaint  little  jingly  piece  she 
had  learned  in  her  girlhood;  so  no  one 
could  complain  that  music  was  lacking. 

Grandpa  Moggies  cheered  Ned  and 
Martin,  the  two  young  heroes  in  bicycle 
caps  and  plaid  stockings,  who  so  gallantly 
wooed  and  won  the  fair  damsel.  Denver 
wiped  her  eyes  when  Tony,  a  very  fierce 
villain  in  powdered  mustachios,  met  his 
tragic  end.  And  the  'whole  company, 
authors  and  all,  were  called  before  the 
curtain  and  applauded  to  the  echo,  until 
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even  Tony  blushed,  and  poor  Martin 
turned  so  crimson  he  was  fain  to  efface 
himself  behind  Connie's  borrowed  glories. 

Then  Chris  flung  open  the  dining-room 
doors  with  a  great  flourish;  and  there  was 
the  table  sparkling  with  glass  and  silver, 
Grandpa  Moggies'  autumn  leaves  glowing 
in  the  centre,  and  a  heaping  dish  of  ice 
cream  at  each  plate,  thanks  to  the  bonny 
white  cow! 

Very  merry  they  were  over  the  little 
supper;  and  very  flattered  the  guests 
of  honor  when  Father  Garnett  toasted 
them  in  glasses  of  sparkling  water.  No 
one  minded  that  the  cake  was  "just  the 
simplest  thing,  with  no  butter,  and  only 
three  eggs";  no  one  missed  the  salads 
and  French  bonbons  some  people  might 
have  considered  indispensable. 

In  the  midst  of  it  the  door-bell  rang, 
and  Tony  ran  to  answer  it. 

"It's  a  'special  delivery'  for  you. 
Grandpa  Moggies!"  he  called  from  the 
hall.  "And  the  boy  wants  you  to  sign 
for  it,  please.  The  neighbors  sent  him 
down  here." 

"I  swan,  I  don't  know  who'd  be  writing 
to  me!"  said  the  old  man.  "I  ain't  had 
a  letter  for  twenty  years." 

He  turned  the  missive  over  and  over, 
got  out  his  spectacles  and  polished  them, 
studied   the  writing,  and  shook  his  head. 

"Seems  like  it  can't  belong  to  me,"  he 
declared.  "Denver,  don't  that  there  look 
like  'Woggles'  to  you?" 

Denver  insisted  it  was  Moggies,  so  at 
last  he  broke  the  seal. 

"No  bad  news,  I  hope?"  Father  Garnett 
had  noted  the  trembling  of  the  old  man's 
hands. 

"No — that  is,  not  precisely,  as  you 
may  say.  But  I  cal'late  I'll  have  to  get 
you  to  read  it  for  me,  Mrs.  Garnett.  My 
eyes  ain't  what  they  was,  and  I  can't 
think  I  got  the  sense  of  it.  I'll  have  to  be 
buyin'  me  some  new  specs  pretty  soon." 
And  Grandpa  Moggies  turned  the  letter 
over  to  Mother  Garnett. 

"It's   from    a   law   firm   in    St.  Joseph, 

(  Conclusion 


Missouri,"  she  said.  "They  are  writing 
to  notify  you  of  your  brother's  death  in 
Mexico, — your  brother  Zedekiah.  They  say 
they  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  you." 

"Yes, — yes,  I  got  that  part.  St.  Joe's 
where  my  boy  was  married ;  we  lived  there 
quite  a  spell.  But  it's  them  figures!  If 
you'd  be  so  kind  as  to  read  'em  to  me." 
"Your  brother  had  mining  property  in 
Chihuahua,'"  read  Mother  Garnett;  "'also 
some  real  estate  in  Denver,  where  his 
partner  lives,  and  where  he  had  planned 
to  make  his  home.  The  income  should 
amount  to  about  ten  thousand  a  year.' 
Why,  Grandpa    Moggies,  you'll  be  rich!" 

Ten  thousand  a  year!  The  children 
stared  at  one  another,  scarcely  able  to 
comprehend  it.  Grandpa  Moggies  took  off 
his  spectacles  and  wiped  them  again, 
peering  at  the  letter  in  bewilderment.  It 
was  Denver  who  ran  to  throw  her  arms 
around  him,  crying  happily: 

"Now  you'll  never  have  to  work  any 
more,  dear,  dear,  gran'paw!  Oh,  I  am 
so  glad!" 

Then  everybody  began  to  talk  at  once, 
and  the  room  was  a  perfect  Babel  for 
the  next  half  hour.  The  letter  was  passed 
from  one  to  another,  and  read  and  reread; 
the  girls  hugged  and  kissed  and  cried  over 
Denver;  the  boys  got  out  the  big  atlas 
and  hunted  up  Chihuahua  on  the  map. 
And  long  after  the  young  people  had  been 
sent  to  bed,  Grandpa  Moggies  and  Father 
Garnett  sat  at  the  desk,  discussing  the 
business  details  of  the  affair. 

"Grandpa  Moggies'  brother  seems  like 
a  kind  of  magician,"  Tamzine  said,  as  she 
cuddled  down  beside  Connie.  "He  just 
waves  his  wand,  and  lovely  things  drop 
right  out  of  the  air.  I  wonder  why  such 
things  always  happen  to  other  folks?  It 
seems  as  if  dad  and  muzzie  deserve  a 
fortune,  if  any  one  ever  did." 

Connie  hugged  her  lovingly. 

"I  guess  we  haven't  anything  to  com- 
plain about,  when  you  got  well!"  she 
answered.  "That's  'lovely  things'  enough 
to  last  this  family  for  a  long  while." 

next    week. ) 
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— A  new  edition  of  "The  Greater  Abbeys 
of  England,"  by  Abbot  Gasquet,  with  sixty 
full-page  pictures  in  color  by  Warwick  Goble, 
is  announced  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

— The  new  illustrated  "Life  of  vSt.  Francis  of 
Assisi,"  by  Father  Cuthbert,  makes  its  appear- 
ance appropriately  this  month.  In  England  its 
publication  synchronized  with  the  Saint's   feast. 

— A  list  of  forthcoming  books  in  biography 
and  history,  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  includes 
one  that  is  sure  of  an  eager  welcome  from 
Catholic  readers — a  new  volume  of  reminiscences 
by  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser.  It  is  a  continuation 
of  "A  Diplomatist's  Wife  in  Many  Lands," 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  charmingly 
written  books  of  its  class  in  our  language. 

— The  "Catholic  Men  of  Science  Series," 
published  by  the  Cathohc  Truth  Society  of 
England,  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  by 
the  publication  of  Dr.  B.  J.  Collingwood's  Life  of 
Rene  Theodore  Laennec,  1 781-1826.  As  Sir 
Bertram  Windle  says  in  his  preface,  "there  arc 
numerous  stars  of  science  who  were  also  devout 
Catholics,  and  who  found  no  difBculty^in  main- 
taining both  positions  simultaneously";  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  demand  for  the  series 
may  be  so  general  as  to  warrant  the  early 
issue  of  a  second  one.  'The  periods  of  history 
presented  cover  a  wide  range  of  years.  Begin- 
ning with  Linacre  (i 460-1 524)  and  followed  by 
Vesalius  (151 4-1 564),  we  pass  from  Nicolaus 
Stensen,  physician  and  bishop  (1638-87),  Galvani 
(1737-98),  and  Lscnnec  (i 791-1826),  to  the  great 
names  of  more  modern  times  —  Secchi,  Pasteur 
and  Mendel,  Johannes  Miiller  and  Albert  de 
Lapparent,  down  to  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan 
(1802-80),  and  Thomas  Dwight,  the  eminent 
American   anatomist. 

— It  is  a  satisfaction  to  note  so  many  and, 
on  the  whole,  such  excellent  books  by  Catholic 
authors  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  as  the 
recent  special  catalogue  of  that  institution 
discloses.  Nevertheless,  we  were  surprised  at 
certain  very  notable  omissions,  such  as  Mrs. 
Eraser's  "Letters  of  a  Diplomatist's  Wife"  and 
Sir  William  Butler's  Autobiography,  'two  of 
the  most  striking  Catholic  works  of  recent  years. 
Likewise,  none  of  Frank  Spearman's  novels 
are  listed.  Can  it  be  the  compiler  is  not  aware 
that  that  gifted  writer  is  a  Catholic?  "SomiC 
Roads  to  Rome  in  America"  (also  omitted) 
would  supply  that  information.  Again,  the 
classification  of  certain  books  is  a  bit  puzzling. 
Dr.     Egan's    "A    Gentleman"    is    listed    under 


"Philology  and  Philosophy";  Stoddard's  "The 
Lepers  of  Molokai,"  under  "Science  and  Useful 
Arts";  Francis  Thompson's  essay  on  Shelley, 
under  the  head  of  Biography,  etc.  The  useful- 
ness of  the  catalogue^^as  a  whole  can  notj  be 
disputed,  but  we]|^wonder  why  strict  accuracy 
is  not  made  a  virtue  in  all  such  works  as  this 
from   the   hands   of   Catholics. 

---An  interesting  autograph  letter  of  the 
poet  Longfellow,  addressed  to  John  Gilmaay 
Shea,  is  for  sale  by  Mr.  P.  F.  Madigan,  501 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  It  is  dated  Nov.  24, 
1S56,    and   reads  in   part   as   follows: 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  not  thanking  you  sooner 
for  your  friendly  note,  and  the  copy  of  the  "Catholic 
Missions"  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me.  I  value  it  very 
highly;  for  I  have  always  regarded  these  missions  as 
among  the  truest  and  noblest  parts  of  our  history. 

As  to  the  passage  you  refer  to  in  "Hiawatha,"  touching 
Marquette,  you  are  right  in  supposing  that  I  found  it 
ni  your  "Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley." 

— A  great  many  persons  who  were  prevented 
by  the  size  and  price  of  Cardinal  Newman's 
"Meditations  and  Devotions"  from  becoming 
familiar  with^its  lights^^and  beauties  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  work  has  been  divided 
and  printed  in  three  separate  parts,  as  follows: 
(1)  The  Month  of  May,  containing  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  pages;  (2)  The  Stations  of 
the  Cross,  eighty-seven;  (3)  Meditations  on 
Christian  Doctrine,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four. 
The  books  are  of  convenient  size,  printed  in 
large,  clear  type,  on  good  paper,  durably  and 
appropriately  bound.  They  may  be  had  in 
cloth  for  40  cts.  net  each,  or  in  calfskin  for 
75  cts.  A  set  of  these  exquisite  volumes  in  a 
tasteful  case  would  be  just  the  thing  for  a 
holiday  gift. 

— The  thoughts  of  not  many  hearts  are 
revealed  in  "Poems  of  Adoration,"  by  Michael 
Field.  Indeed,  too  much  of  the  author's  own 
thought  is  held  back  in  these  somewhat  too 
exclamatory  and  disconnected  verses.  The 
writer  impresses  one  as  having  adopted  the 
manner  of  such  masters  as  Browning  and 
Francis  Thompson,  without  having  had,  to 
begin  with,  the  rush  of  inspiration  out  of  which 
their  magnificently  broken  numbers  resulted. 
And  yet  all  of  Francis  Thompson's  few  sonnets 
have  the  required  measures  to  the  line:  the 
one  sonnet  of  Michael  Field's  in  this  book  has 
not.  And  even  with  a  greater  poet,  "foaming 
wind"  would  have  been  daring.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  not  wanting  here  remindeJS 
of  the  excellences  of  the  poets  mentioned;    as, 
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for  instance,  the  lines  referring  to  the  Visitation: 

Across  the  old  hills  she  springs, 

With  God's  first  dream    as  her  crown. 

And   elsewhere : 

Beyond    the    treasure    of  white  beams  that  lie 
Within  the  golden  casket  of  the  sun, — 

wherein  the  last  line  repeats,  cadence  for  cadence, 
Thompson's  line. 

Within  the  flaming  monstrance  of  the  West. 
There  is,  too,  something  of  Browning's  dramatic 
touch  in  "A  Dance  of  Death."  The  poem 
"Fregit"  is  based  upon  a  doctrinal  misconcep- 
tion. First,  it  was  the  bread  that  Our  Lord 
broke,  not  His  Body, — for  the  words  of  con- 
secration were  pronounced  only  afterward; 
secondly,  breaking  the  Sacred  Species  does  not 
break  the  Body  of  the  Lord,  which  remains 
whole  in  each  part.  Praise  of  one  poet  in  terms 
of  another  is  not  the  highest  commendation, 
but  it  is  something  that  that  other  should  at 
least  be  a  master.  And  this  book  invites  com- 
parison with  nothing  less  than  itself.  Labor, 
a  word  to  be  kept  in  the  poet's  vocabulary, 
in  the  direction  of  simplicity  would  have  made 
possible  a  higher  artistic  achievement  with  no 
loss  of  matter  essentially  good.  The  book  is 
beautifully  printed,  and  is  published  by  Sands 
&  Co. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions   will   not   be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers^   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Poems  of  Adoration."    Michael  Field.    $1.50. 

"His  Grey   Eminence."     R.    F.    O'Connor.     $1. 

"Quem    Vidisti    Pastores?"     Richard    Crashaw. 

25  cts. 
"Life    of    the    Blessed    Gabriel    for    Boys    and 

Girls."     Rev.   Xavier  Sutton.     10  cts. 
"Christianity     and     the     Leadets     of     Modern 

Science."     Karl  Alois  Kneller,  S.  J.    $1.80, 

net. 
"A  Compendium  of  ^Catechetical  Instruction  on 

Prayer."     2  Vols.    Raineri — Hagan.     $4.25, 

net. 
"The  Life  of  the  Venerable  Francis  Libermann." 

Rev.  G.  Lee,  C.  S.  Sp.    $1,  net. 


"Private   Ownership:     Its   Basis  and    Equitable 

Conditions."     Rev.  J.  Kelleher.    $1.25,  net. 
"Communion    Verses    for    Little    Children."      A 

Sister  of  Notre   Dame.    30  cts. 
"On    Union    with    God."      Blessed    Albert    the 

Great.     50  cts. 
"Cardinal  Bourne:    A  Record  of  the  Sayings  and 

Doings   of    His    Eminence    Francis,    Fourth 

Archbishop  of  Westminster."     90  cts.,  net. 
"Retreats  for  the  People."    Rev.  Charles  Plater, 

S.  J.     $1.50. 
"Abbot    Wallingford:      An     Enquiry     into     the 

Charges  made  against  him  and  his  Monks." 

Abbot   Gasquet.     60  cts. 
"He    is    Calling    Me."      Rev.    Matthew    Russell, 

S.  J.     75  cts. 
"The  Fool  of  God."    Andrew  Klarmann.    $1.50. 
"Old-Time    Makers    of    Medicine."      James    J. 

Walsh,   K.  C.  St.  G.,   M.   D.,  etc. '  $2. 
"Idola  Fori:     Being  an    Examination  of  Seven 

Questions   of   the    Day."     William    Samuel 

Lilly.    $2.25. 
"Life  and  Letters  of  John  Lingard,    1771-1851." 

Martin  Haile  and  Edwin  Bonney.    $3.75.        '    ^ 


Obituary. 

Remember  them,  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3'. 

Rev.  John  Flemraing,  of  the  diocese  of  Hart- 
ford; Very  Rev.  Martin  Hartnedy,  diocese  of 
Columbus;  and  Rev.  Juvenal  Schnorbus,  O.  F.  M. 

Brothers  Thomas  Brady  and  John  Patton,  S.  J. 

Sister  M.  Cyrilla,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Cross. 

Mr.  Paul  Bertrand,  Mr.  R.  B.  Blake,  Mrs. 
Mary  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Henry  Busche,  Sr.,  Mrs. 
James  Dwyer,  Miss  Mary  Thompson,  Mr. 
Peter  Dooley,  Mr.  John  Kassel,  Miss  Katherine 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  Mary  Rohr,  Mrs.  Mary  McAdams, 
Mr.  John  Payne,  Mr.  John  Kanak,  Jr.,  Mr. 
James  Lanigan,  Miss  Margaret  Swortz,  Mr. 
Daniel  Kennedy,  Miss  Florence  Larson,  Mr. 
Michael  Hackett,  Mr.  M.  J.  Dore,  Mr.  Richard 
Barrett,  and  Mrs.  Mary  White. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!     (300  days'  indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

Thy  Father,   who   seeth   in  secret,   will  repay  thee." 
For  the  famine  sufferers  in  China: 

S.  C,  $1;    Mrs.  J.  H.  C,  $5. 
To  supply  good  reading  to  prisons,  hospitals,  etc. : 

J.,  $2. 
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The  Angelus. 

BY    ALEX    P.  GEST. 

©ROM  Gabriel's  lips  Our  Lady  heard, 
"Thou  Shalt  be  Mother  of  the  Word. 

The  blessed  greeting  she  received, 
And  by  the  Holy  Ghost  conceived. 

Of  Mary,  flesh  the  Word  was  made; 
And  dwelt  with  men,  as  man  arrayed. 

God's  Mother,  pray  thy  Son  that  we 
His  promises  may  worthy  be. 


Among  the  Eskimos. 


BY    R.   P.   O  CONNOR, 


T  would  be  impossible  to  exagger- 
ate the  importance  of  the  work 
that  has  been  and  is  being  done 
^^'  in  the  Northwestern  Provinces  of 
Canada  by  the  Oblates  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Our  lyady  Immaculate.  Their 
strentious  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  for 
the  progress  of  Catholicism  and  Christian 
civilization  among  the  Indian  tribes  and 
half-breeds  as  well  as  among  the  white 
population  of  the  Dominion  for  over 
seventy  years  have  been  fruitful  of  the 
best  results.  These,  however,  have  not 
given  us  the  full  measure  of  their  inde- 
fatigable zeal.  Faithful  to  the  motto  of 
their  Institute,  Evangelizare  pauperibus 
misit  me,  their  charity — the  caritas  Christi — 
urges  them  to  seek  fresh  fields  for  its  exer- 
cise. These  they  have  not  sought  among 
the    prosperous    and    progressive    popula- 


tions of  the  great  centres  of  commercial 
activity,  whose  marvellous  growth  and 
expansion  astound  Europeans,  nor  yet 
among  the  new  settlements,  but  much 
farther  afield,  —  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Hudson  Bay,  in  the  barren  Arctic 
regions,   among  the   Eskimos. 

The  Eskimos  inhabit  the  extreme  north 
of  America.  They  do  not  come  down 
lower,  to  the  south  and  east,  than  the 
54th  degree  of  latitude,  or  Hamilton  Inlet, 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  washed  by 
the  Atlantic.  Toward  the  west,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Hudson  Bay,  they  are 
met  with  to  the  south  as  far  as  Cape  Jones, 
at  the  entrance  of  James  Bay.  On  the 
western  coast  of  Hudson  Bay,  they 
extend  from  Churchill  to  the  57th  degree 
on  the  borders  of  the  North  Sea,  peopling 
everywhere  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay 
and  the  Arctic  Sea  as  far  as  Alaska,  visiting 
almost  all  the  islands  of  the  Polar  Archi- 
pelago. The  Eskimo  population  scattered 
over  a  coast  whose  extent  is  considerably 
augmented  on  account  of  its  numberless 
sinuosities,  comprises,  in  the  Apostolic 
Vicariate  of  Keewatin  alone,  about  four 
thousand  souls,  of  whom  eleven  or  twelve 
hundred  are  on  Hudson  Bay  (Labrador 
Ungava)  and  the  remainder  (2800)  to  the 
west  of  the  same  Bay,  on  the  banks  of 
the  sea  and  in  the  interior  of  lands  within 
a  rather  reasonable  radius  of  distance. 
Formerly  the  Eskimos  advanced  more  to 
the  south.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  up  till  1630,  they  were 
scattered  over  the  whole  coast  of  Labrador 
and  even  ascended  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence to  a  considerable  distance. 
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Pius  IX.  said  the  Oblates  were  "the 
martyrs  of  the  cold."  When  the  Pontiff 
used  those  words,  which  impHed  a  tribute 
to  their  heroic  endurance,  he  was  doubt- 
less thinking  of  their  explorations  and 
missionary  labors  in  the  Mackenzie  River 
basin,  named  after  the  plucky  Scotsman, 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  who,  about  ninety 
years  ago,-  was  the  first  Britisher  that  ever 
passed  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  first 
man  who  crossed  the  Northern  Continent. 

The  first  missioner  who  ever  penetrated 
into  the  interior  of  the  desert  region  of 
the  northwest  was  Father  Gaste,  superior 
of  St.  Peter's  Mission,  Lake  Cariboo,  who 
in  1868,  followed  the  Montagnais,  then 
for  the  most  part  pagans.  He  came  back — 
or  rather  was  brought  back — more  dead 
than  alive.  A  journey  of  eight  hundred 
miles,  hunger,  cold,  fatigue,  seven  months 
in  a  tent,  often  without  a  fire,  had  com- 
pletely shattered  his  constitution;  and  it 
took  him  two  years  to  recuperate.  During 
his  sojourn  at  Lake  Rond  he  had  acquired 
great  influence  over  the  Eskimos,  who 
came  to  Lake  Cariboo  to  sell  their  furs. 
The  diff"erence  between  the  celibate  relig- 
ious with  only  his  soutane  and  his  cross 
and  the  Protestant  minister  at  Fort 
Churchill  was  to  them  something  new, 
and  piqued  their  curiosity. 

In  October,  1900,  Father  Turquetil  was 
sent  to  join  Father  Gaste  and  Father 
Ancel;  and  at  the  Christmas  of  1901  he 
repaired  to  the  last  camp  of  the  northern 
Montagnais  to  familiarize  himself  with 
their  language  and  get  into  contact  with 
the  Eskimos.  But  he  had  only  a  passing 
glimpse  of  them;  and  two  other  attempts 
in  the  spring  of  1903  and  1904  were  not 
more  fortunate.  In  1905  the  Eskimos 
urged  him  to  return  to  them,  their  object 
being  to  get  a  trading  station  nearer,  and 
they  had  an  idea  that  the  establishment 
of  a  mission  would  lead  to  it.  Accordingly, 
Father  Turquetil  set  out  in  April,  1906, 
and  after  a  seven  months'  journey  reached 
the  Eskimos  of  tne  northeast,  accom- 
panied by  a  young  man  and  his  little 
family,   and   with   the  hut   which   was  to 


be  their  dwelling  until  the  summer.  This 
journey  was  undertaken  with  the  triple 
object  of  studying  the  language,  sounding 
the  dispositions  of  the  pagans  on  the 
point  of  founding  a  mission  among  them, 
and  e'xamining  the  various  difficulties  or 
obstacles  which  might  bar  the  realization 
of  that  project. 

They  found  that,  since  the  previous 
autumn,  famine  prevailed  among  the 
savages,  owing  to  the  failure  to  capture 
the  cariboo,  which  is  their  main  source 
of  subsistence  and  provides  them  with 
food,  clothing  and  roofing  for  their  huts; 
they  had  lost  their  last  dogs,  and  several 
of  them  were  dying  of  the  misery  they 
had  long  endured.  Their  camp,  which 
the  missioner  reached  after  a  journey  of 
360  English  miles,  was  a  charnel-house. 
The  wretched  savages  had  nothing  left  to 
live  on  but  cariboos  killed  with  the  lance 
in  the  autumn.  To  relieve  their  wants,  the 
missioner  tried  fishing  by  breaking  holes 
in  the  thick  ice,  but  could  catch  nothing. 
Learning  that  at  a  distance  of  three 
hours'  march  there  was  a  little  rapid,  he 
went  and  cast  his  nets,  and  captured  six 
white  carps.  Then,  at  his  urging,  two 
savages  pushed  on  farther  north  where 
they  brought  down  twelve  cariboos,  passed 
the  night  in  feasting,  and  returned  laden 
with  provisions.  They  at  once  started 
for  their  destination,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing reached  the  first  herds  of  reindeer. 
That  evening  they  killed  eighty,  and  the 
next  two  hundred. 

With  two  companions  as  guides,  the 
priest  started  on  the  second  stage  of  his 
journey  to  the  Eskimos  in  May.  After  a 
painful  march  of  five  days,  they  reached 
the  Eskimo  encampment,  to  find  the  poor 
people  plunged  in  grief  because  of  the 
twelve  Eskimos  who  had  gone  to  Lake 
Cariboo  that  spring  only  three  had  re- 
turned; one  could  still  walk,  but  the  two 
others  could  only  drag  themselves  along 
on  their  knees  and  elbows.  One  of  the  old 
Eskimos  accused  the  whites  of  indolence 
and  knavery.  "They  could  help  us,"  he 
said:     "they   did    not.     They   pretend    to 
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love  us,  but  only  love  our  furs.  They 
hanged  two  Eskimos  guilty  of  having 
killed  a  bad  chief  of  their  nation.  Why 
do  those  whites  interfere  in  our  govern- 
ment, if  they  let  us  die  of  hunger?  In 
the  north  the  Eskimo  lives  happily  with 
his  family;  and  we  here — the  only  ones 
who  work  for  the  whites, — we  weep  for  a 
whole  day.  There's  none  here  but  widows 
and  orphans.  All  the  men  have  perished 
miserably;  the  ravens  and  the  wohes  are 
devouring  them."  The  missioner  did  not 
know  'what  reply  to  make :  he  was  too 
moved.  "As  for  you,"  they  said, — "we 
know  you  are  not  lying  and  that  you  love 
us.  That  is  why  we  are  so  open  with 
you,  and  tell  you  all  we  feel  in  our  hearts." 

Father  Turquetil's  companions  dreaded 
leaving  him  alone  in  the  midst  and  at  the 
mercy  of  pagans  so  ill  disposed  toward 
the  whites.  Not  without  some  misgivings 
he  pitched  his  tent  among  the  huts.  The 
curiosity  of  the  Eskimos  was  aroused. 
Each  of  them  wished  to  see  and  hear  the 
Father;  and  he  let  them  all,  big  and  little, 
approach  him.  At  night  when  he  was  left 
to  himself,  a  conflict  of  emotions  arose 
within  him.  He  was  entirely  in  their 
hands,  and  he  had  to  contemplate  passing 
five  months  among  them,  depending  on 
them  for  food  and  fire.  Hunger,  thirst, 
cold,  disgust,  contradictions,  all  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind  like  a  living 
reality  which  overwhelmed  him.  To  draw 
back  would  be  to  proclaim  the  work  impos- 
sible. He  would  remain  at  all  costs.  He 
had  put  his  hand  to  the  ploughshare  and 
would  not  look  back.  But,  he  asked  himself, 
would  it  not  be  rash  and  imprudent,  and 
would  he  not  be  culpably  compromising 
the  work  entrusted  to  him?  His  mind  was 
on  the  rack  and  his  h&ad  burning. 

"Oh,"  he  pondered,  "how  beautiful  is 
that  exclamation  of  the  Apostle :  '  To  cross 
the  seas,  convert  one  soul,  and  die!'  But 
the  young  heart,  which  that  expression 
fills  with  enthusiasm,  does  not  yet  realize 
how  heavy  is  the  missioner's  cross.  I  did 
not  know  it  until  then,  and  it  crushed  me 
with  its  weight.     I  wept  at  being  unable 


to  conquer  myself.  I  felt  I  should  not 
have  the  courage  to  retrace  my  steps;  I 
desired  and  loved  this  work  too  much. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dogged  determina- 
tion to  remain  seemed  to  me  like  a  fault, 
the  consequences  of  which  would  infallibly 
fall  upon  the  work  itself.  I  began  to 
recite  my  beads  to  distract  my  mind. 
Gently  and  without  any  disturbance,  the 
thought  that  God  willed  this  journey 
reassured  and  enlightened  me.  .  .  .  Then  I 
thought  of  our  first  Fathers  in  the  early 
days  of  their  apostolate.  Humanly  speak- 
ing, they  could  do  nothing  of  themselves, 
yet  they  succeeded.  God  wished  to  make 
me  feel  once  more  that  without  Him  we 
are  not  and  can  not  be  His  instruments: 
that  with  Him  and  by  Him  we  shall 
have  strength,  peace,  and  happiness.  Yes, 
happiness!  My  joy  that  moment  was 
equalled  only  by  the  anguish  that  preceded 
it.  My  companions  left  me  the  next  day 
to  return  to  their  country,  and  I  remained 
alone  with  God,   Mary,   and  my  cross." 

It  would  be  impossible,  we  are  told, 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  horrors  of  the 
repulsively  dirty  Eskimo  camp  when  the 
summer  heats  made  themselves  felt, — 
when  a  cloud  of  flies  settled  down  upon 
the  bleeding  remains  of  dismembered 
cariboos,  which  soon  became  a  putrid 
mass,  the  prey  of  worms.  The  buzzing  of 
thousands  of  insects  could  be  heard  a  long 
way  off.  The  stench  was  intolerable;  and 
when  the  wind  blew  from  the  direction 
of  the  camp,  the  air  could  not  be  breathed. 
The  savages  abandoned  their  huts,  and 
the  missioner  his  tent  and  his  meal,  to 
wander  about  all  the  day,  to  be  eaten  alive 
by  mosquitoes. 

"  I  have  met  here  and  farther  to  the 
north,"  he  reports,  "three  very  distinct 
types  of  savage  Eskimos.  One  that  I 
might  call  the  pure  Eskimo,  for  he  domi- 
nates, —  yellow  complexion,  oval  eyes, 
thick,  flat  nose,  broad,  square  face,  look 
full  of  intelligence  and  malice.  The 
Eskimo  is  of  middle  height,  but  thickset 
and  strong;  the  type  is  fine,  particularly 
in  early  youth;    later  it  acquires  a  char- 
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acter  of  virility,  which  is  not  lacking  in 
a  certain  beauty.  Here  is  another  very 
different  type:  long,  oval  face;  the  bare 
skull  revealing  a  great  tendency  to  the 
sugar-loaf  formation;  eyes  and  mouth 
immoderately  open,  thick  lips,  long  nose. 
One  would  think  he  saw  the  missing  link 
imagined  by  those  who  favor  the  simian 
origin  of  man.  There  are  also  dwarfs  be- 
longing to  this  category.  Finally,  there 
is  a  third  class,  which  differs  completely 
from  the  others.  The  face  is  of  remarkable 
beauty;  the  complexion  white  and  rather 
pale;  manners  frankly  gay  and  entirely 
unrestrained;  the  look  animated,  high- 
spirited,  full  of  independence  and  irony. 
I  remarked  that  individuals  of  this  class 
impressed  themselves  and  always  had  the 
upper-hand,  and  that  without  any  effort. 
I  am  very  inclined  to  think  that  they  are 
of  Metis  origin;  but  I  could  gather  no 
information  on  the  subject.  I  saw  no 
tattooed  women  among  them;  all  the 
others  are  indistinctly  tattooed  alike." 

They  were  very  inquisitive  and  crowded 
round  his  tent,  asking  thousands  of  ques- 
tions. What  he  calls  his  first  sermon  to 
them  (a  few  simple  points  briefly  put)  was 
translated  for  the  benefit  of  the  young 
Eskimos  who  did  not  understand  the 
Montagnais  jargon  in  which  it  was  deliv- 
ered. One  undertook  to  provide  him  with 
food,  another  to  teach  him  the  language. 
At  night  he  put  together  all  his  notes  and 
arranged  his  dictionary  work.  "When 
I  say  'night,'"  he  observes,  "the  word 
is  hardly  correct ;  since  I  wrote  in  my  tent 
until  sunrise  without  needing  any  light. 
The  reverberation  of  the  sunlight  on  the 
ice  and  sand  produces  intense  heat." 

Concerning  the  morals  of  the  Eskimos, 
the  missioner  writes:  "The  extreme  cor- 
ruption of  savages  in  hot  countries  has 
led  to  the  belief  that  climate  plays  the 
largest  part  in  the  question  of  the  passions. 
One  would  readily  imagine  to  find  angels 
in  these  frozen  deserts.  Alas!  human 
nature  corrupted  by  sin  is  the  same  every- 
where. It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  me 
to  enter  into  any  details  as  to  the  private 


morals  and  family  life  of  the  Eskimos. 
It  is  enough  to  pass  through  the  mire 
without  soiling  oneself.  Even  the  young 
children  are  made  the  victims  of  vice. 
Malfce,  consequently,  precedes  age,  and 
age  consummates  malice.  The  bare 
thought  of  such  moral  miseries  makes 
the  heart  bleed.  Let  those  assassins  of 
priests  and  missioners,  those  preachers 
of  atheism  and  naturalism,  come  here; 
let  them  see  nature  apart  from  any  notion 
of  the  supernatural,  of  any  religious  prej- 
udice; let  them  see  and  thank  God  they 
belong  to  a  world  civilized  by  religion." 

The  unity  of  marriage  is  generally  re- 
spected among  the  Eskimos,  but  polygamy 
is  permitted.  Father  Turquetil  does  not 
think  polygamy  constitutes  in  itself  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  Gospel;  for  instances 
are  very  rare,  and  it  is  more  tolerated  than 
admitted  in  principle.  The  real  obstacle 
seems  to  him  to  be  the  unrestrained 
license  of  morals,  which  respects  neither 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage  nor  the 
mutual  fidelity  of  man  and  wife,  and  gives 
rise  to  quarrels  and  sanguinary  brawls. 

The  position  of  the  married  woman 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  slave.  Neither 
in  life  nor  in  death  is  she  the  object  of 
sympathy  or  respect,  and  the  missioner 
gives  some  painful  incidents  of  this  heart- 
less disregard.  During  the  first  five  months 
he  passed  among  the  Eskimos  he  never 
ventured  to  set  foot  in  their  huts  without 
being  formally  sent  for  by  them.  They 
knew  they  had  to  be  on  their  best 
behavior  before  him,  and  were  always 
reserved  in  his  presence. 

Like  all  savage  races,  the  Eskimos  are 
very  superstitious;  though,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  we  need  not  overpass  the  confines 
of  civilization,  so  called,  to  discover  people 
so  besotted.  As  there  are  no  people  so 
imperiously  dogmatic  as  those  who,  in 
their  pride  of  intellect,  reject  and  scorn 
all  dogmas,  so  there  are  few  so  prone  to 
superstitions  as  sceptics.  Magic  or  witch- 
craft takes  hold  of  the  Eskimo  at  his  birth 
and  accompanies  him  up  to  the  day  of 
his  death.    Every  Eskimo  is  more  or  less 
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a  sorcerer  or  magician.  He  will  sometimes 
act  without  having  recourse  to  incanta- 
tions or  divinatory  dreams,  but  he  will 
never  go  against  the  orders  of  the  spirits 
he  has  evoked  or  only  caught  a  glimpse 
of  in  a  dream.  Father  Turquetil  relates 
some  experiences  in  this  connection  which 
clearly  reveal  the  presence  and  action  of 
the  diabolical  supernatural.  Women  take 
no  part  in  the  incantations;  they  can  not 
even  be  present  at  them. 

During  his  sojourn  among  these  pagans 
the  Oblate  missioner  never  saw  one  of 
their  predictions  realized;  they  have, 
however,  a  blind,  faith  in  them.  The 
incidents  he  records  indicated  to  him  that 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  devil  is  pleased 
to  astonish  minds  in  order  to  inspire  them 
with  a  blind  confidence  in  his  power;  thus 
torturing  at  his  ease  both  souls  and  bodies. 
Enmity  and  revenge,  he  says,  are  the 
fruits  of  the  magic  rites  secretly  practised, 
and  are  often  also  the  instruments  of 
shameful  passions.  He  carried  on,  single- 
handed,  a  crusade  against  magic  and  the 
corruption  of  children.  To  certain  cures, 
apparently  the  result  of  sorcery  practised 
by  the  Eskimo  "medicine-man,"  the  mis- 
sioner opposed  cures  which  followed  Mass 
and  prayers  inspired  by  faith,  and  by  the 
employment  of  such  skill  in  medicine  and 
surgery  as  he  possessed;  his  reputation 
thereby  daily  increased,  w^hile  that  of  the 
dreaded  sorcerer  declined. 

Father  Turquetil,  having  gained  the 
good-will  of  an  Eskimo  chief,  who  gathered 
all  the  children  together  in  his  hut,  he 
baptized  the  little  ones.  "God,"  he  says, 
^^had  begun  His  work.  My  joy  and  happi- 
Xiess  were  equalled  only  by  my  gratitude 
to  Divine  Providence,  who  had  so  well 
arranged  everything  to  obtain  this  happy 
result.  Fatigues,  sacrifices,  —  all  dis- 
appeared alongside  this  happiness.  The 
heart  that  has  tasted  it  will  attempt  the 
impossible  to  taste  it  again." 

Father  Turquetil  does  not  draw  a  very 
alluring  picture  of  the  Eskimo  character. 
Craft  and  distrust  seem  to  govern  their 
mutual   intercourse.     It   is   onlv   one   steo 


from  craft  to  hypocrisy;  and  distrust 
breeds  all  sorts  of  enmities.  The  mention 
of  charity  raises  an  incredulous  smile. 
But  the  picture  is  not  all  painted  in  dark 
colors.  He  credits  these  poor  children  of 
nature,  these  pagans,  with  great  and 
excellent  qualities,  but  says  paganism 
has  diverted  all  their  energies  toward  evil. 
Still  there  is  good  stuff  in  them.  They  are 
ingenious,  endowed  vv'ith  great  will  power, 
display  much  self-possession,  and  are 
capable  of  controlling  themselves  and 
repressing  the  most  violent  emotions  of 
passion.  Besides,  they  are  susceptible 
of  affection,  have  a  correct  notion  of 
gratitude,  and  at  times  show  a  delicacy 
of  feeling  and  tact  which  evidence  the 
possession  of  sound  judgment  and  a  great 
facility  of  being  all  things  to  all  men  in 
a  perfectly  natural  manner.  "The  day 
when,  with  minds  enlightened  by  the 
revelations  of  faith,  these  pagans  will 
make  good  use  of  all  the  resources  of  such 
a  strong  character,"  avers  the  Oblate, 
"they  will  have  left  far  behind  them  all 
their  elder  brethren,  the  Redskins." 

Without  counting  all  the  Eskimos  be- 
longing to  the  Vicariate  of  Saskatchewan, 
there  are  at  least  three  tribes  speaking 
different  dialects  in  the  immense  territory 
extending  from  Lake  Cariboo  to  the 
borders  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  There  are 
twelve  encampments,  including  seventy- 
eight  huts,  on  the  Kazon  or  White  Par- 
tridge River.  In  a  visit  to  the  three  nearest 
camps,  the  missioner  counted  eleven  in- 
habitants in  each  hut,  which  would  work 
out  a  total  of  858  inhabitants.  So  much 
for  the  Eskimos  of  the  northeast.  He  was 
told  they  are  more  numerous  in  the  north, 
including  a  tribe  quite  different  in  customs 
and  language,  who  speak  two  dialects,, 
which  is  indicative  of  frequent  commerce 
between  two  tribes.  He  estimates  the 
population  comprised  within  the  above 
limits  at  about  one  thousand  souls. 

He  applied  himself  with  such  earnest- 
ness to  acquire  the  Eskimo  language  that 
eventually  he  got  to  think  in  Eskimo  and 
became    thoroue^hlv   familiarized    with    it. 
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One  of  the  tribe  procured  him  a  New 
Testament  in  Eskimo,  which  enabled  him 
to  complete  and  correct  his  dictionary 
and  begin  a  grammar  of  the  language. 
Needless  to  say,  all  this  was  of  the  greatest 
utility  in  missionary  work;  for  it  is  enough 
to  address  them  in  their  own  language 
to  gain  their  esteem. 

Six  years  ago  Father  Turquetil  wrote: 
"There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  among 
these  pagans.  God  has  helped  me  so  visibly 
during  the  first  attempt  that  it  seems  the 
Gospel  hour  has  come  for  the  Eskimos, — 
that  God  wills  it.  May  the  good  God, 
whose  action,  so  visible  in  the  beginnings 
of  the  work,  permits  us  to  hope  for  success, 
grant  us  the  grace  to  labor  in  this  portion 
of  His  vineyard  like  faithful  workers, 
active  and  worthy  of  reward!" 

The  first  act  of  the  new  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  Keewatin,  Mgr.  Ovide  Charlebois,  when, 
in  19 lo,  he  was  given  charge  of  the 
missions  in  that  vicariate,  was  to  send 
Father  Turquetil  to  the  west  coast  of 
Hudson  Bay  to  see  what  could  be  done 
for  the  Eskimos  there.  He  met  at  Churchill 
those  of  the  environs  and  of  Chesterfield 
Inlet  and  FuUerton,  in  the  north.  The 
information  he  acquired  as  to  the  number 
of  Eskimos,  their  dispositions,  the  possi- 
bility of  founding  a  mission  in  the  centre 
of  this  numerous  population,  its  very 
urgency, 'and  without  a  doubt  the  fervent 
prayers  of  all  those  generous  souls  who, 
aware  of  his  journey,  desired  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  those  covmtries, — 
everything  decided  the  Congregation  of 
the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate  to  under- 
take the  apostolate  of  these  poor  pagans. 
God's  arm  is  not  shortened;  and  the 
Congregation  which  had  chosen  as  its  mis- 
sion the  Christianization  of  the  immense 
territories  of  the  northwest,  cherishes  in 
its  heart  the  accomplishment  of  the  noble 
soul-saving  work  assigned  to  it  in  the 
spirit  of  Him  who  said  of  old:  "To  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor  He  hath  sent  Me." 
Father  Turquetil,  a  comparatively 
young  French  priest  (only  thirty-six),  and 


(having  been  ordained  at  Namur  in  1899), 
is  still  in  the  van  of  the  small  band  of 
pioneer  missioners  who  are  marching 
northward  ahead  of  commercial  enterprise. 
Having  reached  the  limits  of  the  continent 
in  the  northwesterly  direction,  they  are 
now  turning  their  attention  to  the  north- 
east. On  the  24th  of  July  Father  Tur- 
quetil, with  Fathers  Blanchin  and  Leblanc, 
left  Montreal  to  establish  the  first  mission 
to  the  Eskimos  on  Chesterfield  Inlet,  from 
which  three  thousand  of  these  pagans  can 
be  reached.  It  is  to  be  called  the  Mission 
of  Our  Lady  of  Deliverance. 

It  is  a  very  hard  and  very  trying 
mission,  but  Father  Turquetil  is  well  fitted 
to  the  work  and  inured  to  it.  It  was  his 
zeal  and  apostolic  courage  which  made 
him  solicit  the  painful  but  glorious  task 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  people 
farthest  north.  The  ten  years  he  has 
spent  among  the  primitive  and  shiftless 
Montagnais— getting  only  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  the  civilization  from  which  he 
voluntarily  cut  himself  off  when  he  went 
to  report  progress  to  his  bishop  at  Prince 
Albert  — were,  so  to  speak,  a  rude  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  arduous  work  now 
entrusted  to  him  and  his  companion  mis- 
sioners. Continually  pushing  onward  and 
upward  in  the  direction  of  the  Arctic  and 
the  northern  shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  he 
was  once  near  losing  his  life,  his  face  hav- 
ing been  so  frozen  that  the  skin  peeled  off. 
The  whole  Christian  world  wishes  God- 
speed to  these  intrepid  pioneers.  Not  only 
Catholics  who  put  the  propagation  of  the 
Faith  before  aught  else,  but  Canadian 
statesmen  will  watch  with  growing  interest 
the  progress  of  this  civilizing  mission  on 
the  northern  outposts  of  the  British 
Empire.  If  a  tithe  of  the  money  spent 
on  Dreadnoughts,  of  the  wealth  lavished 
on  luxuries,  or  of  the  colossal  fortunes 
accumulated  by  multi-millionaires  and  the 
commercial  magnates  who  are  the  auto- 
crats of  the  monetary  world,  were  diverted 
to  the  support  of  missionary  work,  the 
sphere  of  Christian  and   British  influence 
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widely  extended.  But,  short  of  this,  if 
Catholics  of  large  means  were  voluntarily 
to  subject  themselves  to  a  self-denying 
ordinance  (as  the  Salvation  Army  have 
done,  of  their  own  initiative,  and  guided 
only  by  their  dim  lights),  and  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Oblates  money  that 
otherwise  might  have  been  spent  on  super- 
fluities, it  would  greatly  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Congregation  in  pushing 
forward  the  noble  work  just  begun  by  a 
few  of  its  younger  members,  with  very 
slender  and  inadequate  material  resources. 


The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 

BY    ANNA    T.   SADLlER. 

XVII. 
UCH,  very  much,  had  been  added 
to  Sebastian's  troubles  and  per- 
plexities by  the  attitude  assumed 
by  Mrs.  Alfred;  and  also  by  that  talent 
of  hers,  an  almost  phenomenal  acuteness, 
which  led  her  just  as  often  upon  the 
wrong  as  the  right  track.  Accordingly, 
it  vexed  her  exceedingly  that  Sebastian 
should  have  been  made  the  supreme 
arbiter  of  all  their  destinies;  and  this 
vexation  was  only  aggravated  by  the 
consciousness  that  he  merited  the  trust 
which  his  father  had  placed  in  him.  How- 
ever much  she  might  have  been  disposed 
to  deny  him  those  necessary  qualifications, 
there  was  always  an  inner  voice  that  told 
her  he  possessed  them. 

It  had  annoyed  her,  too,  from  a  very 
early  stage  in  her  married  life  to  perceive 
the  affection  which  Mrs.  Wilmot  was  dis- 
posed to  lavish  upon  her  youngest  son. 
To  the  newcomer  into  the  family,  it  had 
seemed  excessive;  and,  aided  by  the 
course  of  events,  she  had  set  herself,  with 
what  success  has  been  seen,  to  estrange 
the  mother  from  the  son.  With  Margie 
she  had  not  prevailed  at  all.  That  stout 
little  champion  stood  up  staunchly  for 
her  favorite  brother,  and  the  interloper's 
efforts  had  resulted  only  in  an  undeclared 


but  perfectly  tangible  antipathy  between 
the  sisters-in-law. 

*  Louis  was,  in  his  own  way,  as  impreg- 
nable against  such  assaults  as  Margie;  but 
Mrs.  Alfred  often  wondered  if  the  cool 
and  level-headed  physician  stood  firm 
less  because  of  any  particular  predilection 
for  Sebastian  than  because  he  recognized 
his  powers,  and  would  do  nothing  to 
hinder    their  full    application. 

Mrs.  Alfred  had  suspected  from  the 
first  that  something  was  amiss  with  Sebas- 
tian, and  the  finding  of  that  paper  had 
put  her  upon  the  wrong  track.  Therefore, 
though  she  did  not  usually  permit  herself 
to  burst  forth  as  she  had  done  to  Mrs. 
Rollins,  she  allowed  friends  of  the  family 
and  the  more  intimate  acquaintances  to 
perceive  that  she  feared  something  was 
wrong  with  Sebastian, — something  which 
made  him  the  object  rather  of  her  pity 
and  indulgent  benevolence  than  condem- 
nation. The  whispers  which  she  set  afloat, 
together  with  her  gravely  expressed 
doubts  (to  which  she  added  those  of 
Alfred)  as  to  his  competency  for  the 
management  of  the  business,  could,  not 
altogether  fail  of  their  effect.  And  though, 
in  commercial  matters,  he  was  able  to  a 
considerable  extent  to  live  down  such 
rumors — to  show  their  absurdity,  to  dis- 
credit the  source  whence  they  came,  and 
literally  to  sweep  all  before  him  by  that 
strength,  uprightness,  and  business  acumen 
which  amounted  almost  to  genius,  — 
socially  it  was  otherwise. 

He  had  never  attained  any  very  great 
prominence  in  the  various  circles  of  society 
wherein  his  people  had  moved,  simply 
because  he  had  a  preference  for  staying 
at  home  as  much  as  possible.  And  this 
reserve,  and  aversion  to  indiscriminate 
society,  which  had  become  more  marked 
since  his  father's  death,  did  not  tend  to 
increase  his  popularity.  Nor  could  the 
power  of  his  personality  be  exerted  in 
dispelling  such  illusions,  or  giving  the  lie 
to  those  rumors  against  him  which  grad- 
ually gained  force.  The  talk  that  went 
round  took  a  wide  range  and  was  of  the 
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most  extravagant  and  improbable  descrip- 
tion, so  that  Mrs.  Alfred  would  have  been 
sincerely  shocked  could  she  have  known 
the  consequences  of  her  idle  talk,  or  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  her  premises. 

Now,  under  other  circumstances,  Mrs. 
Rollins  would  have  been  the  first  to  set 
her  face  against  such  calumnies,  and  to 
have  proclaimed  her  belief  in  Sebastian 
by  having  him  more  than  ever  in  her 
company.  But  there  was  the  delicate  cir- 
cumstance that  she  was  entrusted  with 
a  young  girl,  the  child  of  old  friends, — 
a  girl  whom  she  herself  loved  as  a  dear 
daughter,  and  who  had  already  shown  an 
unusual  partiality  for  this  sheep  who,  Mrs. 
Alfred  would  have  her  think,  was  of 
sombre  dye.  She  felt  it  her  imperative 
duty  to  prevent  the  growing  intimacy 
between  the  two;  and  she  had  perceived 
with  concern  the  interest  which  each,  all 
too  evidently,  took  in  the  other  upon  that 
evening  of  the  concert.  And  although 
Dorothy  Kent  had  agreed  to  receive  no 
visits  from  Mr.  Wilmot,  or  to  hold  with 
him  any  communication  unknown  to  her 
protectress,  she  had  stoutly  and  in  her 
own  peculiarly  convincing  way,  refused 
to  believe  any  evil  of  him. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Mrs. 
Rollins  was  astonished  to  receive,  one 
afternoon,  a  visit  from  Sebastian  himself. 
Like  all  those  who  knew  him  intimately, 
she  was  shocked  to  notice  the  change  that 
had  lately  been  wrought  in  him,  —  how 
much  he  had  aged,  how  subdued  was  his 
manner,  and  how  strong  the  suggestion 
of  self-repression  that  he  carried  with 
him.  Nevertheless,  his  manner  and 
appearance  impressed  her,  as  they  had 
always  done,  with  an  idea  of  strength,  of 
mental  vigor,  and  of  self-control;  and, 
shrewd  woman  of  the  world  as  she  was, 
she  saw  in  his  whole  bearing  a  something 
which,  more  forci^bly  than  any  words 
could  have  done,  seemed  to  give  the  lie 
to  all  she  had  heard.  But  if  her  experience 
of  life  had  made  her  perceptions  keener, 
it  had  also  taught  her  how  frequently 
appearances  may  be  deceptive.    And  any- 


thing seemed  more  likely  than  that  Mrs 
Alfred,   whatever  her  personal  prejudices 
might  be,  would  deliberately,  and  without 
foundation,    set    to    work    to    vilify    her 
husband's  brother. 

As  for  Sebastian,  apart  from  the  hint 
which  Dorothy  had  given  him,  he  could 
not  help  being  conscious  of  the  constraint 
in  his  hostess'  manner  and  the  coldness 
of  her  greeting.  She  supposed  that  he 
had  merely  come  to  pay  what  the  French 
expressively  call  "a  visit  of  digestion" 
after  the  dinner  to  which  he  had  been 
invited;  and  Mrs.  Rollins  would  have 
received  him  with  the  conventional  cour- 
tesy that,  like  the  sun,  shines  upon  the 
good  and  bad  alike;  but  there  was  the 
shadow  of  Dorothy  in  the  background, — 
a  shadow  which  no  doubt  this'  young  man 
was  hoping  would  presently  materialize 
into  the  substance.  The  first  prelimi- 
naries of  conversation  were  sufficiently 
uncomfortable  to  both,  and,  unwilling 
to  prolong  them,  Sebastian  very  speedily 
said: 

"Apart  from  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
this  afternoon,  Mrs.  Rollins,  I  am  going 
to  ask  as  a  favor  that  I  may  have  a 
few  moments'  private  conversation  with 
Miss  Kent." 

Mrs.  Rollins  hesitated,  turning  round 
upon  her  finger  a  superb  ring,  an  opal  set 
with  diamonds,  which  had  been  the  token 
of  an  engagement  that  had  been  followed 
by  but  a  few  years  of  marriage,  when  she 
had  been  left  a  widow.  After  having  made 
that  bold  move,  Sebastian  sat  back  in 
his  chair,  with  a  peculiar  effect,  that  he 
sometimes  gave,  of  concentrated  quietude. 
Nor  was  he  unprepared  for  her  words. 

"I  am  afraid,"  Mrs.  Rollins  said  at 
last  —  "  and  I  may  as  well  tell  you  now 
as  at  any  other  time  —  that  I  can  not 
approve  of — any  matrimonial  intentions 
you  may  have  concerning  my  friend  Miss 
Dorothy  Kent." 

Quick  as  a  flash  came  that  answer, 
which  was  the  very  last  she  had  expected 
to  hear. 

"Then  let  me  assure  you,"  the  young 
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man  said  impressively,  "that  at  the 
present  time  I  have  no  such  intentions." 
This  reply  was  so  astounding  that  for 
the  moment  it  completely  took  away  the 
hearer's  self-possession  and  left  her  speech- 
less. That  first  emotion  of  surprise  was 
followed  by  one  of  resentment  against 
Sebastian,  and  vexation  that  she  had  so 
clumsily  placed  both  herself  and  Dorothy 
in  a  false  position.  It  was  a  grave  social 
blunder,  indeed,  to  have  seemed  to  mis- 
construe the  young  man's  very  ordinary 
attentions,  and  after  so  brief  an  acquaint- 
ance, into  something  serious;  all  the  more 
that  Sebastian  Wilmot's  wealth  and  social 
standing  made  him,  from  most  points  of 
view,  an  excellent  match. 

"I  am  exceedingly  mortified,"  she 
began.  "I  can  not  forgive  myself.  What 
I  have  said  is  inexcusable." 

But  Sebastian,  bending  forward,  cut 
short  her  apology,  which  she  herself  felt 
to  be  futile.  There  was  upon  the  young 
man's  face  a  grave,  even  melancholy  ex- 
pression,  which,   somehow,   reassured  her. 

"I  hope,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "that 
you  will  not  misunderstand  this  statement 
that  I  have  made,  even  though  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  explain  or  to  qualify 
it  in  any  degree.  But  you  must  be  per- 
suaded how  deeply  I  should  feel  honored 
by  the  least  notice  from  Miss  Kent.  I 
merely  spoke  to  relieve  your  apprehensions, 
and  to  show  that  at  this  present  time  I 
am  so  overloaded  with  cares  and  respon- 
sibilities I  must  put  marriage  out  of  my 
thoughts."  There  was  in  his  tone  a  deep 
sincerity  struggling  with  some  hidden 
feeling,  as  he  thus  burned  his  bridges 
behind  him,  that  moved  Mrs.  Rollins  to 
pity. 

"Oh,  you  must  forgive  me  my  blunder- 
ing interference!"  she  cried.  "I  am  afraid 
Miss  Kent  would  be  very  angry  if  she 
knew.  But,  you  see,  as  she  is  under  my 
charge,  and  as  I  have  no  daughter  of 
my  own,  I  am  unnecessarily  anxious." 

"God  knows,"  said  Sebastian,  in  a  burst 
of  uncontrollable  feeling,  "I  should  think 
myself  the  happiest  man  alive  if  I  were 


free  to  offer  myself  as  a  suitor  for  Miss 
Kent,  and  to  feel  that  I  had  the  slightest 
chance  of  success  with  her." 

Now,  that  outburst — which  caused  the 
listener's  heart  to  warm  toward  the  young 
man,  and  strengthened  her  old  liking  for 
him,  while  it  confirmed  her  in  the  belief 
that  he  really  was  infatuated  with 
Dorothy — did  nothing  to  disprove  Mrs. 
Alfred's  insinuations.  For  why  should  he, 
who  had  been  left  in  a  position  of  com- 
plete independence,  and  even  authority, 
by  his  father,  find  it  impossible  to  marry? 
There  must  be  some  dark  secret  or  secrets 
that  prevented  him  from  going  forward 
in  the  direction  toward  which  his  inclina- 
tion visibly  pointed. 

"What  I  want  to  speak  to  Miss  Kent 
about,"  said  Sebastian,  remaining  silent 
just  long  enough  to  permit  him  to  resume 
his  ordinary  tone,  "is  a  matter  wherein  I 
have  promised  to  give  her  some  help, 
but  which  it  is  expedient  to  keep  private 
for  the  moment.  She  has  promised,  in 
fact,  to  show  me  a  photograph  which  is 
connected  with  the  case,  but  which  can 
not  have  any  interest  for  others  than 
ourselves." 

"Mysteries  are  not  to  my  taste,  espe- 
cially when  they  exist  between  two  young 
people  who,  as  we  have  just  agreed,  can 
be  nothing  to  each  other.  And  I  may  add 
that,  since  you  can  not  come  forward 
openly  as  a  suitor  for  Miss  Kent,  it  is 
better  that  you  should  let  her  entirely 
alone.  She  is  not,  I  am  thankful  to  say, 
specially  impressionable.  She  has  had 
many  admirers,  and  would  be,  I  believe, 
less  dazzled  by  the  advantages  you  have 
to  offer  than  most  modern  girls.  Still,  she 
is  young,  and  the  armor  of  youth  is  never 
quite  impregnable.  Besides,  you  may  do 
her  an  injustice  by  keeping  away  other 
and,  possibly,  more  desirable  men." 

If  Sebastian  noticed  the  qualifying 
phrase  he  gave  no  sign.  His  tone,  indeed, 
was  sadly  acquiescent. 

"I  can  quite  see,"  he  said,  "the  force 
of  your  reasoning;  and  I  am  certain  of 
one   thing:     that,    for   my    own    peace   of 
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mind,  it  is  better  that  I  should  keep  away. 
But  for  this  one  time,  as  the  matter  is 
really  of  importance,  I  beg  that  you  will 
permit  this  interview." 

"Why,  of  course!"  said  Mrs.  Rollins. 
"It  would  be  absurd  as  well  as  ungracious 
to  do  otherwise.  Miss  Kent  is  in  her 
room.     I  will  send  for  her." 

Saying  which  she  rose  and,  after  a  slight 
instant  of  hesitation,  held  out  her  hand. 
Sebastian,  though  well  aware  of  the  malign 
influence  that  had  been  exerted  over  her, 
made  no  attempt  to  reinstate  himself  in 
her  good  graces.  The  matter,  he  knew, 
was  hopeless.  Whatever  opinion  of  him 
had  been  put  into  her  mind  must  remain 
there.  He  braced  his  shoulders  as  if  for 
conflict,  resolving  to  himself  that,  whatever 
might  befall,  he  should  stand  firm.  He 
walked  restlessly  about  the  room,  mechan- 
ically examining  the  pictures  on  the  wall 
and  the  groups  of  statuary  placed  at 
intervals,  until  he  heard,  with  a  sudden 
thrill  and  leaping  of  the  heart,  a  swish 
of  skirts,  and  knew  that  Dorothy  was 
coming. 

She  advanced  into  the  room,  in  a  simple 
house  dress  of  soft  silk,  that,  in  its 
graceful  lines  and  absence  of  all  decora- 
tive trimming,  was  singularly  becoming  to 
her.  A  small  turnover  collar  seemed  to 
emphasize  the  slenderness  of  her  throat, 
above  which  rose  that  eager,  sympathetic 
face,  and  those  eyes  that  had  so  singular 
an  attraction  for  him.  She  held  out  her 
hand  frankly. 

"I  am  glad  that  you  have  come,"  she 
said,  "and  that  Mrs.  Rollins  has  allowed 
me  to  see  you,  especially  as  I  had  a  letter 
from  that  poor,  forlorn  old  creature,  who 
is  getting  poorer  as  well  as  more  helpless 
every  day,  and  who  has  begun  at  last  to 
despair  of  help  from  any  source." 

So  they  sat  down  together  to  discuss 
that  matter.  Dorothy  took  possession  of 
a  large  armchair,  which  gave  a  touch  of 
quaintness  to  her  figure;  and  Sebastian 
pulled  a  light  wicker  one  sufficiently  near 
that  they  might  talk  in  lowered  tones. 
He  was  thinking  how  perilous,  not  for  her 


but  for  him,  would  be  continued  associa- 
tion. The  exhilaration,  the  joy  fulness  that 
had  come  from  her  presence,  the  sound 
of  her  voice,  and  the  smile  upon  her  lips, 
brought  the  fact  home  to  him  with  peculiar 
force.  *  Even  the  vague  hint  that  Mrs. 
Rollins  had  thrown  out,  that  he  himself 
and  his  attentions  might  not  be  wholly 
indifferent  to  Dorothy,  gave  an  added 
stimulus  to  that  attraction  toward  this 
personality  of  singular  charm.  He  seemed 
to  realize  with  an  intensity  that  astonished 
himself  what  life  might  be  if  he  were  free 
from  that  horrible  entanglement,  and 
could,  as  Mrs.  Rollins  said,  come  forward 
openly  as  a  suitor.  He  permitted  himself 
to  wonder  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
Dorothy  would  have  received  his  advances, 
and  whether  he  could  really  have  pre- 
vailed with  her.  As  for  the  girl,  whatever 
the  thoughts  that  might  be  subcon- 
sciously, as  the  phrase  is,  filling  the  back 
of  her  mind  she  was  chiefly  occupied  just 
then  with  the  letter  she  had  received, — 
a  letter  which  had  awakened  all  the  sym- 
pathy of  her  nature,  and  aroused  in  her 
a  generous  emotion. 

"Perhaps,"  she  said,  "I  had  better  let 
you  read  this  letter,  Mr.  Wilmot;  and 
then  you  will  see  and  understand  for 
yourself  that  I  must  help  this  poor 
creature,  if  there  is  any  way  of  doing  so; 
and  that  it  must  be  done  at  once.  Her 
little  resources  are  nearly  at  an  end,  and 
what  is  to  become  of  her  then?" 

Sebastian  took  the  letter  from  her  hand. 
It  was  fairly  well  written,  though  in  a 
hand  that  was  loose  and  rambling,  and 
it  extended  over  several  sheets  of  thin 
paper.  The  whole  tragedy  of  a  life  was 
there  expressed;  and,  in  his  present  mood 
of  exaltation,  which  w^as  partly  a  reflex 
of  that  of  the  girl  beside  him,  it  touched 
him  to  the  quick.  All  the  latent  chivalry 
of  his  nature  was  brought  to  the  surface; 
and,  moreover,  it  had  been  borne  in  upon 
him,  even  as  upon  that  occasion  when 
he  had  first  heard  of  Miss  Kent's  singular 
acquaintance,  that  the  poor  unfortunate 
had  been  curiously  linked  to  his  own  life. 
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lit  least  by  the  bond  of  coincidence.  The 
letter  gave  the  history  of  the  case,  as 
though  Dorothy  were  hearing  it  for  the 
first  time.  It  told  of  the  early  age  at  which 
the  writer  had  been  deprived  of  her  sole 
parent  and,  so  far  as  she  knew,  only  living 
relative.  It  told  of  some  of  the  struggles 
which  the  dead  woman  had  endured,  of 
her  connection  with  certain  theatrical 
companies  remote  from  New  York  or 
from  any  of  the  larger  centres,  where  her 
detection  by  the  man  from  whom  she  had 
lied  might  be  probable;  and  in  such 
ventures  she  had  never,  of  course,  made 
use  of  her  own  name.  The  place  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  mother's  death  were 
given  in  detail,  only  the  date  being 
omitted;  since,  as  the  poor  woman  said, 
she  could  not  be  certain  of  the  year,  nor 
of  how  old  she  herself  was  at  the  time, 
because  of  the  confusion  in  her  head,  that 
would  not  let  her  think.  She  had  been  a 
very  young  girl,  not  yet  grown  into  woman- 
hood, and  had  been  attending  school.  She 
spent  also  an  entire  page  of  the  letter 
bemoaning  the  fact  that  her  mother  had 
become  so  suddenly  unconscious  in  her 
last  fatal  illness  that  she  had  not  time  to 
tell  her,  as  she  might  then  have  consented 
to  do,  the  name  and  the  whereabouts  of 
that  mysterious  father,  whom  she  had 
apparently  spent  those  last  years  of  her 
life  in  eluding. 

When  Sebastian  came  to  the  end  of 
this  epistle,  he  saw  that  it  was  signed  with 
a  single  initial — E.  He  stared  at  it  a 
moment  with  a  growing  excitement. 

"You  don't  mind  telling  me,  I  suppose," 
he  said,  "what  that  initial  stands  for?" 

And  it  required  all  his  self-command 
not  to  betray  the  shock  which  he  received 
when  Dorothy,  who  was  intent  upon  the 
letter  that  she  had  taken  back  into  her 
hand,  answered  unsuspectingly: 

"Elmira." 

Was  that  name,  Sebastian  thought,  to 
haunt  him  and  confront  him  at  every 
turn?  And  could  it  be  possible  that  here 
before  his  eyes,  within  his  very  grasp,  was 
the  grim  Nemesis  that  had  darkened  his 


father's  life,  and  projected  its  shadow  into 
his  own?  This  improbability  had,  indeed, 
come  to  pass;  and  the  woman  whose 
fate  he  had  commiserated  was  precisely 
that  one  with  whom  his  father's  existence 
had  been  bound  up.  He  even  forgot  for 
the  moment,  that  this  Elmira  could  not 
be  the  one  who  had  probably  superadded 
that  rather  uncommon  cognomen  of  El- 
mira to  her  more  plebeian  one  of  Sally. 
With  a  start  he  remembered  that  if  the 
name  were  not  another  mere  trick  of  the 
enchanter  Coincidence,  this  must  be  not 
the  woman  herself  but  the  daughter. 
And  if  that  were  so,  what  then?  He  thriUed 
from  head  to  foot  with  the  possibility  of 
relief  from  at  least  one  portion  of  his 
anxieties,  and  from  a  danger  that  had 
seemed  ever  imminent.  For  never  should 
Elmira  in  the  flesh  appear  to  substantiate 
those  claims  which  would  have  placed 
his  mother  and  the  whole  family  in  so 
intolerable   a  position. 

With  the  curious  commingling  of 
emotions  of  which  the  human  heart  is 
susceptible,  came  likewise  a  strong  sensa- 
tion of  pity  and  regret  that  the .  Elmira 
whom  he  had  been  seeking,  and  whom 
he  unconsciously  pictured  to  himself  as 
still  the  young  mill  girl  of  long  ago,  had 
died, — died  without  justice  having  been 
done  to  her,  or  without  receiving  any 
portion  of  the  wealth  which  she  had,  it 
is  true,  forfeited  by  her  own  rash  act, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  was  rightfully 
hers.  He  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak; 
he  could  not,  in  the  light  of  that  new 
possibility,  think  of  any  form  of  words 
in  which  to  continue  the  conversation 
with  Dorothy.  He  stared  at  her  help- 
lessly; even  her  beauty  for  the  time  being 
unnoted,  save,  perhaps,  by  some  uncon- 
sciously soothing  and  restful  influence  that 
it  exerted. 

"It  is  a  singular  name,  Elmira,"  com- 
mented Dorothy.  "I  don't  think  I  ever 
heard  it  before  in  real  life.    Did  you?" 

"Yes,"  said  Sebastian,  scarcely  knowing 
what  he  answered,  "I  have  heard  it 
before," 
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"It  suited  the  woman,''  Dorothy  went 
on;  though  she  was  beginning  to  wonder 
at  the  young  man's  set  face,  and  the 
strange  expression  of  the  eyes,  which 
were  startled  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost. 
"It  would  have  been  dreadfully  out  of 
place  if  her  name  had  been — well,  anything 
at  all." 

She  ended  rather  lamely;  for  it  cer- 
tainly seemed  to  her  that  Sebastian's 
manner  was  peculiar,  and  that  he  did 
not  show  any  of  the  sympathy  that  he 
had  offered  spontaneously  upon  another 
occasion.  It  occurred  to  her,  therefore, 
that  she  had  better  not  linger  over  details, 
but  say  whatever  she  had  to  say,  and 
conclude  what  might  be  called  the  business 
part  of  the  interview.  She  thought,  with 
a  touch  of  resentment,  that  the  young, 
man  was  plainly  thinking  of  something 
else,  and  had  not  been  moved,  as  she 
believed  he  would  be,  by  the  letter  and 
the  story  of  that  strange  life. 

"I  know,"  she  said,  "that  you  are  so 
very  busy,  and  have  so  many  cares  of 
your  own  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  you  to  be  interested  in  this  poor 
woman." 

"But,  indeed,  I  am  interested,"  rejoined 
Sebastian,  with  an  accent  of  unmistak- 
able sincerity.  "I  am  more  deeply  inter- 
ested than  you  can  imagine,  and  quite 
apart  from  the  interest  I  must  take  in 
whatever  interests  you — " 

He  stopped;  for  this,  perhaps,  was  not 
quite  in  accordance  with  his  tacit  agree- 
ment with  Mrs.  Rollins.  After  a  brief 
pause  he  resumed: 

"The  case  is  most  pitiful,  —  a  most 
tragic  one,  and  I  have  already  been 
thinking  over  all  that  must  be  done  in 
the  woman's  behalf.  Of  course  she  must 
get  relief  at  once.  She  must,  at  any 
cost,  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  want 
in  future." 

He  spoke  rapidly,  feverishly;  and 
Dorothy's  heart  ,was  touched  by  these 
evidences  of  what  she  supposed  to  be 
merely  generous  emotion. 

"That   is   so   good   of   you!"    she   said. 


"So  many  people  would  never  give  the 
matter  a  second  thought." 

"But  I  can  not  take  credit  for  that," 
said  Sebastian,  anxious  to  turn  aside 
praise  which  he  believed  to  be  unmerited. 
"Indeed  I  can  not.  I  am  simply  obliged 
to  help  her  and  to  do  everything  that 
can  be  done." 

He  paused;  for  even  in  his  excitement 
he  realized  that  he  might  be  going  too 
far.  And,  in  truth,  Dorothy  was  some- 
what puzzled. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "since  you  are  kind 
enough  to  feel  that  way — " 

"And  to  do  her  a  kind  of  vicarious 
justice,"  he  interposed,  with  a  slight 
laugh. 

"I  think,"  said  Dorothy,  "I  had  better 
show  you  the  photograph  now.  It  would 
probably  be  the  best  guide  of  all  for 
finding  out  anything;  and  it  might  have 
resulted  in  something  long  ago,  only  that 
Elmira  felt  herself  bound  by  the  absolute 
command  of  her  mother  not  to  put  the 
matter  into  the  hands  of  police  or  de- 
tective. Still,  her  mother  always  said  that, 
after  her  death,  if  she  could  not  find  out 
in  any  other  way,  she  would  be  free  to 
make  what  appeal  she  chose  to  that  mys- 
terious father,  whose  name  during  her 
lifetime  she  would  never  divulge.  But  she 
insisted  that  she  must  not,  in  any  event, 
approach  him  through  the  police  or  make 
any  public  scandal." 

While  Dorothy  thus  talked,  Sebastian 
was  realizing  to  the  full  how  much  his 
father  had  owed  to  the  forbearance  of 
that  miserable,  undisciplined  girl,  who, 
though  aware  of  the  wealth  and  the  posi- 
tion he  had  attained,  either  from  pride 
or  from  the  consciousness  that  she  had 
been  in  the  wrong,  had  endured  all  things 
rather  than  appeal  to  him  for  assistance, 
or  trouble  the  peace  of  an  existence  out 
of  which  she  had  voluntarily  passed. 

Summoning  all'  his  energies  to  meet 
what  he  foresaw  was  coming,  Sebastian 
let  his  eyes  wander  round  the  room,  which 
had  the  commonplace  appearance  of  one 
wherein   the   minor   business    of   life    was 
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transacted, — its  follies,  its  pleasures,  its 
conventions.  Everything  was  in  order; 
there  was  nothing  to  correspond  to  the 
tumultuous  disorder  of  his  thoughts. 
Everything  had  a  smiling  appearance  of 
well-being,  where  so  much  was  awry  in 
the  ordering  of  Sebastian's  life;  while 
its  stillness,  save  for  their  two  voices, 
seemed  to  cry,  "Peace, — peace!"  where 
there  was  no  peace.  The  brightness  coming 
in  at  the  window  seemed  discordant. 
Even  the  beauty  and  charm  of  this  girl 
seemed  strangely  inharmonious  with  these 
new  pictures  presented  to  his  mind  and 
serving  as  a  complement  to  those  which 
his  father  had  placed  before  him, — 
pictures  of  wrong  done  that  could  never 
be  atoned  for,  of  misery  inflicted,  and  of 
the  peril  that  had  hung  suspended  by  a 
thread, — the  frail  thread  of  a  woman's 
pride  and  unwillingness  to  force  herself 
upon  one  whom  she  had  given  up  of 
her  own  accord,  but  who,  as  she  had 
believed,  had  very  willingly  acquiesced  in 
that  arrangement. 

Meanwhile  Dorothy's  small  head,  with 
its  shining,  wxll-brushed  tresses,  arranged 
with  such  absolute  neatness  that  scarcely 
a  tiny  ringlet  or  two  escaped  upon  the 
white  neck,  was  bending  over  a  parcel 
which  she  had  brought  from  up  tairs. 
It  was  wrapped  in  many  sheets  of  tissue 
paper,  from  which  she  took  forth  and 
held  out  to  Sebastian  a  photograph.  It 
had  never  been  a  specially  good  one,  and 
now  it  was  faded  by  the  years.  As  Sebas- 
tian stretched  forth  his  hand  and  took 
it,  there  stared  at  him  from  the  cardboard 
the  lineaments  of  his  father  as  he  had 
been  in  youth, — not,  indeed,  the  prosperous 
and  portly  merchant  whom  Sebastian,  in 
the  confusion  of  his  thoughts,  had  half 
expected  to  see,  but  a  slender  and  dark 
complexioned  youth,  who  bore  a  slight, 
indefinable  resemblance  to  himself,  which 
he  prayed  that  Dorothy  might  not  dis- 
cover. A  blessed  thing,  it  seemed  to  him 
then,  that  he  was  said  to  resemble  his 
mother,  or  at  least  her  side  of  the  family. 

^To  !;>«  continued.) 


To  My  Guardian  Spirit. 

BY    S.   M.    B. 

/|)NCxEL  GUARDIAN,  near  me  biding, 
•'      All  thy  heavenly  beauty  hiding, 

All  thy  grace, 
Fain  would  I  in  happy  dreaming 
Pierce  the  cloud  that  veils  thy  gleaming, 

See  thy  face! 

In  my  thoughts  ofttimes  thou  wearest 
Mortal  form  of  beauty  rarest, 

Glorious,  bright ! 
Wells  of  light  thine  eyes  effulgent, 
Lips  where  lingers  smile  indulgent, 

Brow  bedight 

With  a  glory,  with  a  rapture, 
Never  mortal  skill  may  capture 

Or  ensnare; 
Artist  cunning  ne'er  can  limn  thee. 
Only  heavenly  strains  can  hymn  thee, 

Guardian  fair! 

As  I  wander  down  life's  highways 
Or  along  its  lonely  byways, 

Come  to   me. 
Like  the  song  the  lark  is  singing 
While  his  upward  way  he's  winging, 

Thoughts  of  thee. 

Angel,  in  the  hours  of  sorrow 
That  await  me  on  the  morrow 

Of  the  years, 
Draw  thou  nigh  in  days  of  anguish; 
W^hen  my  fainting  soul  doth  languish, 

Swift  appear. 

When   my  soul  from  life's  dream  waking, 
All  its  earthly  bondage  breaking, 

Is  in  flight. 
Guardian  Spirit,  then  befriend  me. 
Swift  to  heavenly  courts  attend  me, — 

Realms  of  light. 


VERILY  I  know  of  no  practice  of  devo- 
tion better  calculated  than  the  Rosary 
to  rivet  the  attention,  increase  piety, 
promote  fervor  in  prayer  or  to  excite  the 
mind  to  deep  and  salutary  thought,  and 
the  h^art  tQ  union  with  God. 

— Rohrbacher. 
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The  Open  Door. 


BY    M.   AND    N.   RYEMAN. 


I. 

PON  the  borders  of  an  open  and 
breezy  common  stood  a  large  red 
brick  Georgian  house,  known  as 
"The  Chestnuts,"  round  which  ckistered 
many  traditions.  One  of  its  owners  had 
cut  down  his  oaks  for  ships  for  the  British 
Navy;  and  another  had  thrice  stood  as 
candidate  for  Fordham,  and  had  been 
elected  a  year  prior  to  his  death. 

Wayverne  Common  was  a  place  of 
great  natural  beauty.  It  was  dotted  with 
patches  of  purple  heather,  wild  thyme, 
bluebells,  furze  and  broom,  amidst  whose 
yellow  blossoms  the  wild  bees  hummed, 
and  near  whose  roots  the  skylark  laid  its 
pale  blue  eggs.  The  garden  of  the  house 
itself  was  belted  with  hoary  oaks,  whose 
gnarled  roots  were  covered  with  moss,  in 
which  grew  violets  and  primroses;  their 
boles,  with  the  silvery  lichens,  looked 
like  dark  faces.  The  mansion  had  large 
windows,  and  spacious  panelled  rooms. 

Here  lived  Little  Peter  Saxton  and  his 
wife  Elise.  She  was  a  rather  tall  woman, 
with  an  abundance  of  dark  hair,  steel- 
blue  eyes,  and  high  color,  whom  the  ser- 
vants described  as  "very  much  dressy." 
She  could  "paddle  her  own  canoe,"  and 
that  of  her  neighbors  also,  given  the 
opportunity;  and  the  rustle  of  her  silken 
skirts,  the  costly  coats  or  mantles  which 
draped  her  ample  form,  the  flowers  and 
nodding  plumes  upon  her  hat, — all  spoke 
eloquently,  if  mutely,  of  money.  Some- 
times the  small  boys  would  whisper, 
"Room  for  Nelson's  monument!"  when 
they  saw  her  coming  like  a  stately  frigate, 
with  all  sails  set,  along  the  old-fashioned 
High  Street;  and  their  elders  would  say 
to  each  other:  "TIere's  Mrs.  Saxton!  I 
wonder  where  her  better-half  is?" 

Saxton  was  a  prosperous  commission 
agent.  He  had  pitied  the  lonely  though 
wealthy  Miss  Randegger;  and  when  he 
heard  some  young  lads  making  her  a  butt 


for  their  wit,  he  had  sternly  rebuked 
them.  When  the  incident  came  to  Elise 
Rand/egger's  ears,  she  showed  herself  as 
an  "advanced  woman^"  with  the  right  to 
ask,  if  not  to  vote,  and  invited  Peter 
to  be  her  partner  for  life.  He  accepted 
the  proposal,  and  became  master  of 
"The  Chestnuts." 

Peter  Saxton  was  a  small,  slight  man, 
whose  long,  black  coat  and  tall  hat  made 
him  appear  more  diminutive  still;  but 
the  heart  under  the  sombre  coat  was  a 
large  and  tender  one,  full  of  loving  sym- 
pathy for  poor  humanity.  He  was  that 
most  beautiful  of  God's  works,  the  "friend 
in  need."  "Send  for  Little  Peter!"  cried 
the  broken-hearted  mother,  as  she  watched 
beside  her  only  child.  "Send  for  Little 
Peter! "  said  the  grayhaired  woman,  as  she 
held  the  already  cold  hand  of  her  husband. 
But  his  most  successful  role,  his  special 
mission,  was  that  of  an  arbitrator — a 
mediator  between  man  and  man.  When 
a  hardly-pressed  trader  found  himself  on 
the  road  to  Queen  vStreet,  he  would  take 
Peter  Saxton  into  his  confidence;  and  the 
latter  would  put  on  the  tall  hat  and  call 
on  the  creditors.  "Come  now,"  he  would 
say  in  his  persuasive  voice,  "we  mustn't 
be  hard  on  poor  So-and-so;  we  must  do 
our  best  for  him.  We  never  know  at 
what  corner  trouble  will  lie  in  wait  for 
ourselves."  Mrs.  Peter  did  not  like  these 
missions.  "Now,  Peter,  mind  what  I  tell 
you,"  she  would  exclaim.  "You  are  not 
to  go  to  So-and-so.  Let  him  get  himself 
out  of  the  brook."  Her  husband  would 
look  at  her  and  smile,  but  keep  silence 
and  go  on  his  mission. 

One  November  morning  Peter  Saxton 
received  a  note  which  ran  thus: 

Mr.  Saxton: — Can  you  come  to  me  for  ten 
minutes  after  office  hours?  I  am  in  a  bit  of  a 
"fix,"  and   need  your  advice. 

Yours  in  haste,  j    GrEEn. 

P.  S. — Rosemary  not  so  well  to-day. 

As  he  read  this  missive,  he  sighed;  and 
his  wife,  peeping  over  his  shoulder,  read 
it  also. 

"Dear,    dear  I"    she   said,     '^You   can't 
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go.    He's  in  some  scrape,  depend  upon  it. 
Let  his  lawyer  get  him  out  of  it." 

"Sometimes  a  friend  is  the  best  adviser 
one  can  have,  EUse.  Green  must  have  hard 
work  to  get  on;  for  he's  always  anxious 
about  his  only  child,  little  Rosemary." 

Mrs.  Saxton  was  silenced;  and  when 
evening  fell,  Peter  betook  himself  to  Carr's 
Hill  Terrace,  where  Green  hved.  Carr's 
Hill  was  4  pretty  suburb,  and  the  ter- 
race consisted  of  a  row  of  modern  villas 
approached  by  flights  of  stone  steps. 

The  visitor  rang  the  bell  of  No.  3,  and 
was  ushered  into  a  crimson  sitting-room, 
where  he  found  his  host  awaiting  him  on 
the  hearth-rug. 

"I  can't  settle  down,"  said  he.  "I'm 
in  a  dreadful  fix.  Stoickley  hasn't  met  his 
bill;  and  I,  in  my  turn,  can't  meet  Leroyd. 
He's  a  hard  man,  is  Leroyd,  and  will  turn 
the  screws  on.  He's  got  a  bill  of  sale.  I 
could  face  the  music  but  for  my  wife 
and  Rosemary." 

As  he  spoke  the  door  opened  softly,  and 
a  small,  white  figure  stood  in  the  opening. 

"Come  in,   Rosie!"   said  Green. 

A  delicate-looking  child,  whose  fragile 
beauty  reminded  one  of  a  windflower, 
came  in;    and,   lifting  up  her  face,   said: 

"Dood-night,  daddy!     Dod   bless   'ou!" 

"Bless  you,  Poppet!  Now  go  and  say 
good-night  to  Uncle  Peter." 

The  child  went  up  to  Peter  and  re- 
peated the  same  words;  then  she  ran 
from  the  room. 

Saxton  glanced  round  him. 

"We  must  keep  the  roof  tree  up  for 
their  sakes,"  he  said.  "A  wife  and  child 
often  make  a  fellow  as  strong  as  Atlas." 

"They  do  that!  But,  see  here,  Saxton: 
Leroyd  has  the  game  in  his  own  hands. 
If  he  will  give  me  time,  the  rest  will 
follow  suit.     If  not — "     He  paused. 

"Come,  come!"  said  Little  Peter,    "I've 
met  Leroyd.    I'll  tackle  him." 
II. 

It  was  inclined  to  be  foggy  as  Little 
Peter  made  his  way  from  Frost  Hill 
Station,  Helmingham,  to  Solomon  Street, 
in  the  Jewellers'  Quarter, — a  conglomera- 


tion of  gray  streets  and  tall  warehouses. 
When  Peter  came  to  a  dingy  ware- 
house with  "Jasper  Leroyd"  over  the 
door,  he  dived  into  a  dark  passage  and 
went  right  on  till  he  came  to  a  flight  of 
carpeted  stairs.  These  he  climbed,  till  he 
found  his  way  barred  by  a  baize-covered 
door,  at  which  he  knocked;  a  rather 
harsh  and  unpleasant  voice  said: 

"  Enter,  please!" 

Saxton  did,  and  found  himself  in  a 
luxurious  office  with  a  mahogany  counter 
running  round  it.  Here  and  there,  in  long 
glass  cases,  were  ornaments  inlaid  with 
precious  stones:  pearl  necklaces,  clusters 
of  rubies  with  hearts  of  fire,  tiaras  gleam- 
ing with  diamonds, — all  works  of  art. 

"Mornin',  Saxton!"  said  the  same  voice; 
and  Peter  saw  seated  in  a  cosy  armchair 
a  stout  man  in  a  blue  coat  and  white 
waistcoat,  over  which  hung  a  gold  chain 
with  some  costly  appendages.  He  wore 
several  beautiful  rings,  and  regarded  men 
and  the  world  with  half-shut  eyes, — 
which,  however,  saw  all  things,  from  a 
lady's  dress  to  a  fly  upon  the  wall. 

"Mornin',  Leroyd!"  responded  Saxton. 
"Hope  I  see  you  well?" 

"Tolerable.  Wish  things  would  look 
up,  though.  Wish  I  could  hit  on  a  coal 
vein.  Nothing  like  black  diamonds  for 
high  interest  and  safety." 

A  sudden  thought  —  an  inspiration 
rather — came  to  the  caller. 

"I  know  a  better  investment  still,  at 
higher  interest." 

"Eh?  What  is  it?"  asked  Leroyd.  "If 
it's  a  sound  thing,  let's  hear  about  it. 
Shouldn't  mind  risking  an  odd  thousand." 

"There  is  no  risk,"  said  Saxton. 

"Then  it's  coal!  You're  going  to  form 
a  company.    Where's  the  find?" 

"You're  mistaken.  It  has  to  do  with 
houses,  mansions." 

"Building!  Hum!  Can't  say  much  to 
that.  My  last  investment  in  the  building 
line  brought  only  two  per  cent.  Dividend 
too  small."  ^ 

"My  mansions  are  eternal  in  the 
heavens.     I    want    you    to    try    to    enter 
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into  one  of  them,  Leroyd, — to  do  a  great 
act  of  charity." 

Jasper  Leroyd,  though  a  non-Catholic, 
felt  ill  at  ease;    but  he  simply  said: 

"Well,  I'm  only  a  business  man:  I'm 
neither  a  Catholic  nor  a  'brother'  of  any 
humane  society.  What  do  you  mean?" 
Then  Little  Peter  told  his  story. 
"Hold  your  hand,  Leroyd,"  he  said, — 
"renew  the  bill.  The  other  creditors  will 
follow  your  lead.  Think,  the  Master  of 
the  many  mansions  will  say  to  you: 
*  Inasmuch  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  these 
My  least  brethren,  you  did  it  to  Me.'" 

"Yes,  yes!  But  for  whom  should  I  do 
it  on  earth?" 

"For  the  sake  of  Rosemary,  Green's 
one  child,  who  is  a  delicate  little  mite. 
Privation  might  kill  her." 

Little  Peter  had  touched  the  right  chord 
at  last.  Outside  the  big  smoky  town  was 
a  country  house,  in  whose  gardens  and 
spacious  rooms  played  a  merry  little  lad 
named  Syd,  who  Leroyd  hoped  would 
carry  on  the  business  when  the  upper 
windows  of  the  house  of  clay  were  dark- 
ened and  the  pillars  thereof  trembled. 

"I  see!"  he  said  slowly.    "This  girl  is 

the  one  pearl.    Well,   I'll  give  the  fellow 

time,  —  will   renew  for  six  months.  .  But 

you  mustn't  take  this  as  a  precedent:   it's 

only  a  lapse,  perhaps  a  foolish  one.    And 

I  say,   Saxton,   why  don't  you  become  a 

Brother  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul?    Believe 

they're  made  of  the  same  kind  of  stuff." 

"I    am   one, — have    been    for    years," 

said  the  other,  softly;   and  then  he  added: 

"Leroyd,  thank  you!   I'll  pray  for   you." 

"And  for  Syd,  my  little  lad,  Saxton?" 

^*  Yes,  and  for  Syd.    Good-bye!" 

"  Good-bye !     Look   in   when   you   come 

this  way  again." 

Peter's  heart  was  light  as  he  groped 
9^1ong  in  the  fog  on  his  way  to  Frost  Hill. 
He  was  just  in  time  for  the  Fordham 
Down  Express;  and,  feeling  rather  tired, 
curled  himself  up,  in  a  corner  and  dozed 
off.  The  train  went  on  its  way,  over 
bridges,  past  villages  and  small  country 
stations,  with  the  fog  thickening  rouud  it^ 


and  every  few  minutes  signals  going  off. 
It  was  like  journeying  through  the  Valley 
of  Shadows  to  an  unknown  bourne.  There 
was  something  strange  and  eery  in  it. 
The  walls  of  fog  thickened,  grew  denser, 
closer, — seemed  pressing  against  the  coach 
windows. 

From  round  the  curve  came  an  uptrain. 
"We're   in   for   something.  Bill!"    cried 
the  fireman  to  the  driver. 

And  as  he  said  it  the  "something" 
came.  The  driver  hastily  put  on  the 
brakes  and  sounded  the  whistle.  But  all 
too  late.  There  was  a  crash,  a  noise  of 
shattering  glass,  splintering  woodwork, 
heartrending  screams.  The  two  trains 
had  collided, — the  Last  Terminus  had  been 
suddenly  reached  in  the  fog. 

In  the  fourth  carriage  from  the  engine. 
Little  Peter  woke  up  suddenly,  with  a 
start  and  a  shiver,  wondering  where  he 
was.  Then  the  windows  shivered;  and, 
as  he  whispered  an  Ave,  something  heavy 
fell  upon  him,  and  he  did  not  wake 
again  on  earth.  He  had  gone  on  his  last 
mission, — had,  it  may  be  humbly  trusted, 
reached  Home  in  the  fog. 

In  the  amber  parlor  of  The  Chestnuts 
sat  a  woman  in  widow's  weeds,  with 
bowed  head  and  grief-stricken  face.  It 
was  the  poor-rich  woman  who  had  once 
been  lonely  and  now  was  lonely  again, — 
Elise  Saxton,  born  Randegger.  In  a  corner 
of  the  apartment  stood  a  cherry-wood 
walking-stick;  near  it  was  an  empty 
armchair;  on  a  door  peg  hung  a  tall 
hat  and  long  coat.  All  had  belonged  to 
Peter, — to  the  husband  whom,  dearly  as 
she  had  loved,  she  had  not  valued  half 
enough. 

In  her  hand  she  held  a  worn  badge  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  found  lying  on  Peter 
Saxton's  own  heart;  and  her  tears  fell 
fast  as  she  looked  at  it.  She  had  been 
an  indifferent  or  matter-of-course  Catholic, 
and  her  husband's  passing  had  foused  her 
like  a  truinpet  pe^^l.  She  would  try  to 
fulfil  his  wishes,  to  carry  on  his  work, — 
to  make  something  for  herself  and  others 
of  God's  great  gift^  lif^, 
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Home  Talks  and  Other  Talks. 

BY    LOUISA    MAY    DALTON. 

XVI. — The  Old  Philosopher's  Opinion. 

IT  is  one  thing  to  say  that  a  line  is 
crooked,  another  thing  to  straighten 
it,"  I  observed  to  the  old  Philosopher. 
"What,  speaking  from  a  secular  point  of 
view,  do  you  consider  it  most  important 
for  a  young  person  to  know?" 

"How  to  behave,"  he  answered  quickly. 
"It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  heard 
a  High  School  teacher  declaring  that 
manners  were  'played  out.'  She  was  right 
in  the  main.  When  I  was  a  youngster  I 
never  dared  to  sit  down  uninvited  in  the 
presence  of  my  father  and  mother:  nowa- 
days if  the  fathers  and  mothers  find 
unoccupied  chairs  to  sit  upon  they  are 
lucky." 

"But  surely  you  consider  the  rudiments 
of  an  education  of  more  account  than 
dancing-master  manners?" 

"No,  I  don't.  Washington  was  an  in- 
different speller,  but  he  was  no  less  a 
gentleman  when,  rather  than  be  outdone 
in  politeness  by  a  slave,  he  raised  his  hat 
to  his  gardener.  The  knights  of  the  Middle 
Ages  left  the  learning  to  their  clerks, 
but  I  have  never  heard  them  accused 
of  a  lack  of  manliness.  Learning  is  well 
enough,  but  courtesy  should  come  first.  It 
is  more  vital, — one  of  the  minor  virtues. 
Boorish  manners  break  up  families,  drive 
children  from  home,  poison  the  domestic 
atmosphere,  and  kill  content.  A  home 
whose  inmates  bid  each  other  "Good- 
morning!"  and  have  a  "Thank  you!" 
ready  on  the  lips,  is  one  where  pain  is 
bravely  endured,  and  which  no  disaster 
can  ruin.  And  courtesy  is  a  weipon  of 
defence  as  well  as  a  consoler.  Your  enemy 
wants  to  fight,  but  be  studiously  polite 
to  him  and  he  will  run  away." 

'^Some  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  that 
f»V§r  lived,"  I  mildly  ventured^  "have  beer^ 
fin^  gen tlQjne^  outwapdly  -  A  highway- 
ma^  is  no  Je?>s  a  puWiG  pest  becaus.^  te 


bows  to  a  lady   when   he   relieves    her  of 
her  purse.    Aaron  Burr — " 

'  I  knew  you  would  bring  him  forward!" 
interrupted  the  old  Philosopher.  "But  I 
think  he  deserves  some  credit  on  account 
of  his  rule  never  to  ask  nor  answer  an  im- 
pertinent question.  And  I  think  that  he, 
like  many  other  unpopular  people,  has  had 
more  obloquy  than  he  deserves.  If  the 
duel  had  resulted  differently,  Hamilton 
would  have  been  the  execrated  one." 

"You  knew  Burr,  did  you  not?"  I 
asked. 

"Yes,"  rejoined  the  old  Philosopher,  a 
reminiscent  look  coming  into  his  face.  "I 
was  a  lad  of  fifteen  when  he  was  a  tired 
old  fellow,  who  passed  my  brother's  door 
several  times  a  day.  He  used  to  say, 
'Good-morning,  young  sir!'  And  his  smile 
had  not  lost  its  charm." 

"So  he  beguiled  you  as  he  had  others?" 

"I    suppose   so,"    answered    my    friend. 

And  I  saw  that  his  thoughts  were  far 
away,  and  that  over  the  long  bridge  of 
the  years  a  voice  that  had  greeted  a  timid 
lad  still  resounded. 

"Manners,"  he  went  on,  after  a  silence, 
"are  simply  the  outward  sign  of  an 
inward  disposition.  If  you  force  yourself 
to  speak  kindly,  you  will  end  by  feeling 
so,  just  as  you  feel  reverent  when  you 
bend  the  knee.  Externals  are  more  than 
most  of  us  admit.  I  do  not,  however, 
refer  to  'dancing-master  manners,'  as  you 
intimated.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
instances  of  politeness  that  I  recall  would 
have  startled  a  professor  of  etiquette. 
Mrs.  S.,  of  Baltimore,  invited  a  caller,  a 
timid  young  countryman,  to  stay  to 
luncheon.  When  at  the  table  she  observed 
that  he  shovelled  the  food  into  his  mouth 
with  his  knife;  so,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  know  that  his  proceeding  was  not 
conventional,  she  calmly  did  l^he  same. 
To  her  shocked  daughters  she  afterward 
remarked:  'My  dears,  there  were  ladies 
and  gentlemen  before  there   were  forks.'  " 

"But,"  I  said,  "it  might  have  saved 
him  future  trouble  if  he  had  learned  hi^ 
(essou  iu  tMt  kind  company." 
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"That  does  not  detract  from  the  merit 
of  her  deed,"  repHed  the  old  Philosopher. 

Afraid  of  an  argument,  I  changed  the 
subject. 

"What  besides  kind  manners  should 
a  child  learn?"  I  asked. 

"To  observe,"  he  said.  "Several  men 
see  a  tree.  One  estimates  the  amount  of 
lumber  it  will  yield;  the  philanthropist 
thinks  of  the  shelter  it  affords  to  the  way- 
farer; the  artist  sees  the  color  of  the 
leaves  and  the  shape  of  the  branches;  the 
poet  finds  material  for  a  verse;  but  the 
child,  properly  taught,  would  see  all  of 
these  things  and  more;  and  he  would  be 
led  to  the  study  of  forestry  and  all  things 
within  the  province  of  the  artist  and 
builder.  One  man  walks  through  the 
woods,  and  knows  only  that  the  path  is 
narrow  and  the  gound  damp;  while,  if 
he  had  been  trained  to  observe,  he  would 
find  the  track  of  every  wild  animal,  and 
know  the  note  and  plumage  of  every  bird, 
and  the  name  of  every  flower  and  moss 
and  vine." 

Here  my  friend  was  called  away ;  but  he 
promised  to  give  me  more  of  his  ideas  on 
some  other  day, — which,  alas!  never  came. 
I  pondered  over  his  words,  believing  them, 
although  chary  of  admitting  it.  Good 
manners  and  the  gift  of  observation, — 
surely  this  is  a  fine  beginning. 

Mr.  Ruskin  once  requested  a  laborer 
to  give  him  a  receipt  for  wages  paid. 
"Bless  thee.  Master  Ruskin,"  said  the 
man,  " I  can  not  write!"  —  " Let  me  shake 
hands  with  you,"  replied  Ruskin.  "It  is 
refreshing  to  hear  you  say  that."  I 
thought  of  this  characteristic  anecdote  as 
I  saw  the  old  Philosopher's  white  hair 
disappearing  in  the  distance.  He,  like 
Ruskin,  was  a  type  of  the  college-bred 
man;,  and,  like  him,  sometimes  -  turned 
to  primitive  ignorance,  as  one  wearies  of 
champagne  and  seeks  a  draught  from  a 
hillside  spring. 


I  NKVER  knew  a  man  in  my  life  who 
could  not  bear  other  men's  misfortunes 
like  a  Christian, — Pope. 


The  Origin  of  Pawn  Offices. 

THE  legacy  of  four  thousand  pounds, 
recently  bequeathed  by  the  Marquis 
de  Guerry  for  the  redemption  of 
objects  pledged  by  the  poor  at  the  Paris 
pawnbroking  establishments,  is  an  act  of 
charity  of  a  kind  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  France,  and  one  which  is  worthy  of 
the  religious  origin  of  the  Mont-de-Piete. 
When  M.  Santos-Dumont,  the  pioneer  of 
mechanical  flight,  won  the  M.  Deutsch  de 
la  Meurthe  prize  of  four  thousand  pounds, 
he  gave  half  the  amount  for  a  purpose 
similar  to  that  to  which  the  Marquis  de 
Guerry's  legacy  has  just  been  devoted; 
only  stipulating  that  the  money  should  be 
used  for  the  redemption  of  articles  of 
actual  necessity,  such  as  wearing  apparel 
and  bedclothes.  From  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  spirit  of  St.  Bernardine 
of  Siena,  founder  of  the  pawn  office,  still 
lives  in  France,  where  so  much  that  tes- 
tified to  the  benevolent  and  humanitarian 
influence  of  the  Church  has  been  ruthlessly 
swept  away.  There,  too,  the  State  pawn 
offices — and  every  establishment  of  the 
kind  is  State  property  in  France  —  still 
retain  their  title  of  Mont-de-Piete,  or 
Mount  of  Piety;  although  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  general  public  pauses  to-day  to 
think  how  the  term  originated. 

One  of  the  symbols  of  St.  Bernardine  of 
Siena  is  a  green  hill  composed  of  three 
mounds,  with  either  a  cross,  or  a  standard 
bearing  an  image  of  the  dead  Christ,  on  the 
mound  for  which  the  remaining  two  form, 
as  it  were,  a  pedestal.  The  Italians  call 
this  image  a  Pieta;  hence  the  name  Monte- 
di-Pieta;  which  in  France  became  Mont- 
de-Piete. 

In  every  large  city  in  which  he  gave  a 
sermon,  St.  Bernardine  founded  a  Mount 
of  Piety,  or  society  for  lending  small 
sums  to  the  very  poor  on  trifling  pledges. 
Before  his  death,  branch  societies  had 
spread  all  over  Italy,  and  he  saw  the 
system  adopted  in  France  as  well.  The 
honor  of  founding  the  pawn  office  is  said 
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to  have  been  shared  with  St.  Bernardine 
of  Siena  by  another  monk  of  the  same 
name  —  Blessed  Bernardine  of  Feltri. 
Indeed,  some  writers  seem  to  place  him 
first  in  the  field.  Mention  is  made  of  him 
as  preaching,  in  the  year  1488,  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Florence,  on  the 
necessity  of  having  a  Monte-di-Pieta  in 
that  town. 

The  word  "pawn"  is  derived  from  the 
French  term  pan,  meaning  a  pledge;  and 
there  is  probably  some  connection  between 
the  three  golden  balls  used  as  a  pawn- 
broker's sign  in  England  and  the  three 
mounds  of  St.  Bernardine  of  Siena. 
Another  explanation  of  the  English  sign, 
however,  is  often  given;  and  this  is  that 
the  custom  of  using  three  golden  balls  for 
the  purpose  alluded  to,  can  be  traced  to  a 
wealthy  Italian  banker,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  princely  house  of  Medici  and  had 
three  golden  pills  in  his  coat  of  arms.  As 
the  reputation  of  the  Italian  bankers 
grew,  the  bankers  of  other  lands,  England 
among  them,  also  assumed  the  sign  of  the 
three  golden  pills. 

To-day  the  national  flag  floating  from 
the  doorway,  and  the  words  "  Mont-de- 
Piete"  placed  above  the  entrance,  alone 
indicate  the  pawn  ofiice  in  France;  but 
something  of  the  charitable  scheme  of  its 
holy  founder  is  still  evident  in  the  system 
followed  by  the  administration.  For  in- 
stance, if  an  object  has  been  in  pledge  for 
twenty  years,  and  the  interest  has  been 
paid  regularly,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  it  is  returned  to  the  owner,  free 
of  all  cost.  If  a  depositor  fails  to  redeem 
a  pledge,  or  to  pay  the  interest,  it  is  sold 
at  the  expiration  of  fourteen  months  from 
the  date  of  pledging;  but  even  then  he 
has  three  years  in  which — if  the  pledge 
has  been  sold  for  more  than  the  sum 
originally  lent  on  it — he  can  claim  what- 
ever was  paid  in  excess  by  the  purchaser. 
If  no  such  claim  is  made,  the  money  is 
given  to  the  Assistance  Publique,  a  chari- 
table institution  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  France,  somewhat  similar  in  system  to 
the  English  Charity  Organization, 


A  Notable  Conference. 

T^  EPORTS  of  the  second  National  Con- 
-*-^  ference  of  Catholic  Charities,  while 
somewhat  meagre  and  disconnected  in 
character,  fully  warrant  the  statement  that 
the  meeting  of  the  Congress  was  eminently 
successful.  The  number  of  delegates  was 
large  and  representative  in  character; 
the  speakers  were  specialists  in  their  line 
of  inquiry;  and  the  papers  read,  so  far 
as  we  can  gather  from  such  extracts  as 
were  presented  by  the  press,  make  their 
inclusion  in  a  permanent  Report  of  the 
Conference  a  desirable  end.  Of  such  con- 
tributions, that  of  Mgr.  vShahan,  on  the 
history  of  charitable  work  in  the  Church, 
has  a  prominence  of  importance,  as  it 
had  of  position  in  being  the  opening  ])aper 
of  the  Conference.  Another  prominent 
member  of  the  convention,  and,  in  a  sense, 
one  of  its  prime  movers,  was  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Kirby,  who,  with  Mgr. 
vShahan,  has  launched  this  venture,  which 
is  destined  Uj  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Church. 

A  notable  discourse  delivered  on  the 
occasion  was  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  M. 
Mulry,  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Charities,  who  was  listened  to  with  close 
attention  for  an  hour  on  the  subject  of 
State  Supervision  of  Charities  and  Public 
Grants  to  Private  Institutions.  Private 
institutions,  assisted  by  State  support, 
Mr.  Mulry  characterized  as  by  all  odds 
the  ideal  condition.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  Church  has  always  blazed  the  way 
for  the  betterment  of  God's  poor;  and 
gave  the  judgment,  equally  supported 
by  historical  evidence,  that  the  farther 
we  depart  from  her  teachings,  spirit,  and 
methods,  the  more  disastrous  will  be  the 
consequences. 

A  very  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Con- 
ference was  the  prominence  taken  by 
women.  It  emphasizes  an  interest  and  an 
ability  on  their  part  fully  to  enter  into  a 
work  as  distinctly  Catholic  as  it  is  social 
and  humane. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


Three  years  ago  an  English  Vincen- 
tian  priest,  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Dowling,  made 
a  very  good  suggestion  for  a  scheme 
of  Catholic  defence  against  the  endless 
machinations  of  anti-clericals  all  over  the 
world.  The  principle  of  the  scheme,  he 
assures  us,  was  accepted  by  the  bishops 
of  the  British  Isles,  the  Catholic  press 
gave  it  hearty  support,  and  important 
bodies  declared  their  willingness  to  join 
in  such  a  movement.  At  the  recent 
Congress  in  Norwich,  England,  a  motion 
to  organize  an  International  Union  for 
Defence,  as  the  scheme  was  called,  was 
referred  to  the  central  committee,  and 
Father  Dowling  complains  that  this  action 
relegates  the  scheme  to  the  limbo  of  the 
impossibles.  Perhaps  it  does;  but  a 
scheme  that  has  survived  three  years  of 
platitudinous  discussion,  and  still  shows 
strength  enough  to  carry  a  resolution  into 
a  congress,  even  if  it  is  merely  referred 
to  a  committee,  must  have  real  vitality 
and  worth.  Let  him  continue  to  press 
the  scheme,  and  to  pray  for  its  adoption. 
There  are  thousands  of  farseeing  Catholics 
who  long  for  the  moment  when  the 
practical  union  of  the  whole  Catholic 
world  for  defence  against  its  ferocious 
enemies  will  be  assured.  The  most  sig- 
nificant incident  in  this  connection  was 
the  recent  letter  of  sympathy  from  the 
American  Cardinals  to  the  Church  in 
Portugal,  and  the  emphatic  reply  of  the 
Portuguese  hierarchy. 


It  is  amusing  to  note  the  attitude  of 
the  secular  press  toward  the  probable 
banishment  of  the  Turk  from  Europe. 
One  journal  remarks  that,  "while  the 
Turk  was  tolerant  of  dissenters  at  a  time 
when  Christians  put  their  heretics  to  the 
rack  and  the  thumbscrew,"  yet  "the  soil 
of  Turkey  is  soaked  with  the  blood  of 
massacre."  The  contradiction  in  statement 
here  is  only  a  political  matter,  and  reminds 
one  of  the  coiiditions  in  England  under 


"Good  Queen  Bess."  When  that  shining 
star  of  Protestantism  directed  the  rack 
and  the  thumbscrew  against  Catholics, 
it  was  done  purely  in  defence  of  English 
libert^^;  whereas  the  same  action  on  the 
part  of  her  sister.  Queen  Mary,  against 
the  rascally  Reformers  was  done  against 
liberty  of  conscience.  The  Turk  is  praised 
for  a  liberality  which  he  no  more  pos- 
sessed than  Queen  Elizabeth.  Whenever 
the  Turk  massacred  the  helpless  Christian 
community,  he  slew  not  because  of  their 
faith  but  because  of  their  disloyalty  to 
the  Sultan! 

It  must  be  extremely  difficult  for  the 
secular  press  to  settle  with  its  conscience, 
when  it  comes  to  compare  its  loud 
approval  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks 
from  Europe  with  its  own  lurid  denuncia- 
tion of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spain  three  centuries  ago.  But,  then,  the 
secular  press  has  no  conscience. 


The  whimsey  of  a  recent  and  distract- 
ingly  delightful  article  by  Mr.  Chesterton 
on  "A  Return  to  Ancestor  Worship," 
contributed  to  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  concludes  with  a  thought  that  has 
often  been  our  own.  After  making  all 
manner  of  fun,  in  the  form  of  incon- 
trovertible common-sense,  of  the  grave 
professor  who  advocates  the  return 
spoken  of,  the  cunning  journalist  comes 
to  this  period: 

If  Dr.  Munro  wants  to  see  where  something 
like  the  seed  of  his  singular  evangel  might  be 
possible,  he  must  come  to  the  English  country- 
side and  the  English  poor.  In  the  small  country- 
town  I  inhabit  there  are  several  men  in  the 
position  of  cobblers,  barbers,  or  butchers,  who 
can  remember  their  ancestry  (remember  not, 
trace)  pretty  well  back  to  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
There  is  no  really  large  landlord  for  miles  round 
who  can  follow  it  so  far, 

Our  own  idea  was  on  this  matter  of 
blood  in  America.  Our  "blue-bloods" 
who  go  back  to  Mayflower  days,  go. 
back  to  an  ancestry  of  "butchers  and 
bakers  and  candlestick -makers,"  —  in 
other  words,  to  an  English  kurgeoisie  who 
composed    the     bulk    of    ^he     Puritans^ 
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whereas  our  sometimes  despised  immi- 
grants— Poles,  Irish,  Hungarians — go  back 
to  very  kings  and  lords  of  the  world,  or 
at  least  a  section  of  it,  in  the  matter 
of  demonstrable  ancestry.  And  the  more 
honor  to  them— when  there  is  speech  of 
honor  of  this  kind — that  the  blood  has 
flowed  untarnished  for  a  long  course  of 
generations  through  the  veins  of  honest 
artisans  and  farmers.  The  point  might 
be  elaborated;  there  is  the  matter  of 
comeliness,  for  instance;  particularly 
there  is  the  moral  aspect.  To  us  there 
has  always  seemed  something  royal,  at 
least  feudal,  about  a  large  family;  and 
what  about  the  vanishing  birth-rate 
among  genuine  New  Englanders? 


From  the  annual  letter  addressed  to 
the  friends  of  the  Mission  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Rosary  for  the  protection  of  Irish 
immigrant  girls,  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Henry, 
we  learn  that  the  Irish  immigrants  to  the 
United  States  in  the  past  fiscal  year 
numbered  33,922  (17,012  males  and  16,910 
females);  29,671  were  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  forty-four;  2357  were  under 
fourteen;  1894  were  forty-five  and  over; 
28,248  went  to  relatives;  3130,  to  friends; 
2544,  to  others.  The  destinations  of  these 
exiles  of  Erin  included  places  as  far  apart 
as  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico,  Maine  and 
Hawaii. 

Father  Henry  tells  a  touching  story, 
illustrating  the  faith  and  piety  of  the  Irish 
girls  who  come  temporarily  under  his 
kindly  charge.  At  a  reunion  of  survivors 
of  the  Titanic  disaster,  held  at  the  Home 
on  the  28th  of  April,  a  corps  of  newspaper 
reporters  attended;  and  the  girls  (nearly 
all  the  Irish  men  and  boys  perished)  were 
asked  to  describe  what  they  saw  and 
heard,  —  the  launching  of  the  lifeboats, 
the  orders  given  by  the  officers,  and  a 
hundred  other  happenings  pertinent  to 
the  wreck.  One  reporter,  evidently  more 
interested  in  psychology  than  the  others, 
asked  a  bright  little  girl  —  Margaret 
Devaney  from  Knocknarea  —  to  tell  him 
what  she  thought,   what  she  did,   as  the 


vship  was  sinking  and  the  end  seemed  so 
near.  With  tearful  eyes  (for  she  had  lost 
four  companions  from  Ballisodare)  she 
answered:  "I  said  the  Rosary."  —  "For 
yourself?"  he  questioned.  —  "No,"  she 
replied;  "I  didn't  think  of  myself:  I 
offered  it  for  those  whose  cries  I  heard, — 
those  that  were  drowning." 


We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the 
hierarchy,  clergy,  and  layfolk  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America 
think  about  the  pastoral  letter  recently 
issued  by  (to  give  him  the  titles  he  gives 
himself)  "Raphael,  Bishop  of  Brooklyn 
and  Head  of  the  Syrian  Greek-Orthodox 
Catholic  Mission  in  North  America." 
Nothing  is  being  said,  perhaps  because 
there  is  so  much  in  the  document  for  those 
to  think  about  who  have  been  laboring 
so  long  and  so  zealously  to  consummate 
a  union  between  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church  and  the  P.  E.  C.  in  America. 
Brother  Raphael  declares  that  this  thing 
is  impossible,  and  in  telling  why  is  as 
outspoken  as  could  be  wished.  He  says, 
in  the  course  of  his  long  pastoral  letter, 
addressed  "to  my  belo^ed  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  Syrian  Greek-Orthodox  Church 
in  North  America": 

I  am  convinced  that  the  doctrinal  teaching 
and  practices  as  well  as  the  discipline  of  the 
whole  Anglican  communion  are  unacceptable 
to  the  holy  Orthodox  Church.  I  make  this 
apology  for  the  Anglicans,  whom  as  Christian 
gentlemen  I  greatly  revere,  that  the  loose 
teachings  of  a  great  many  of  the  prominent  • 
Anglican  theologians  are  so  hazy  in  their  defi- 
nition of  truths,  and  so  leaning  toward  pet 
heresies,  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  they 
believe.  The  Anglican  Church  as  a  whole  has 
not  spoken  authoritatively  on  her  doctrine. 
Her  Catholic-minded  members  can  cull  out  her 
doctrines  from  many  views,  but  so  nebulistic 
is  her  pathway  in  the  doctrinal  world  that 
those  who  would  extend  a  hand  of  both 
Christian  and  ecclesiastical  fellowship  dare  not 
without  distrust  grasp  the  hand  of  her  theolo- 
gians; for  while  many  are  orthodox  on  some 
points  they  are  quite  heterodox  on  others.  I 
speak,  of  course,  from  the  holy  Orthodox 
Eastern   Catholic  standpoint   of  view.  .  .  . 

I   do   not    deem    it    necessary    to    mention    all 
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of  the  striking  differences  between  the  holy 
Orthodox  Church  and  the  AngUcan  communion 
in  reference  to  the  authority  of  holy  tradition, 
the  numl)er  of  General  Councils,  etc.  Sufficient 
has  already  been  said  and  pointed  out  to  show 
that  the  Anglican  communion  differs  hut  little 
from  all  other  Protestant  bodies,  and  therefore 
there  can  not  be  any  intercommunion  until  she 
returns  to  the  ancient  holy  Orthodox  faith  and 
practices  and  rejects  Protestant  omissions  and 
commissions. 

I,  therefore,  as  the  official  head  of  the  Syrian 
Holy  Orthodox  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  in 
North  America,  and  as  one  who  must  "give 
an  account"  (Hebrews,  xiii,  17)  before  the 
judgment  throne  of  the  "Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  vSouls"  (I  Peter,  ii,  25),  that  I  have  fed  the 
"  ilock  of  God"  (I  Peter,  v,  2),  as  I  have  been 
commissioned  l;y  the  holy  Orthodox  Church, 
inasmuch  as  the  Anglican  communion  [Protes- 
tant Episcopal  in  the  U.  S.]  does  not  differ 
from  some  of  the  most  arrant  Protestant  sects 
in  things  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  holy 
Orthodox  Church,  direct  all  Orthodox  people 
residing  in  any  community  not  either  to  seek 
or  accept  the  ministrations  of  the  vSacraments 
and  rites  from  any  clergy  excepting  those  of 
the  Holy  Orthodox  Greek  CathoHc  Apostolic 
Church;  for  the  Apostolic  Canons  command 
that  the  Orthodox  should  not  commune  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  with  those  who  are  not 
of  "the  same  household  of  faith"  (Galatians, 
vi,   10),  to  wit  .  .  . 

I  further  direct  that  holy  Orthodox  Christians 
should  not  make  it  a  practice  to  attend  the 
services  of  other  religious  bodies,  so  that  there 
be  no  confusion  as  to  the  teaching  or  doctrines. 
Instead,  I  order  that  the  head  of  each  houre- 
hold,  or  member,  may  read  the  special  private 
prayers  which  can  be  found  in  the  Hours  in  the 
holy  Orthodox  Service  Book,  and  such  other 
devotional  books  as  have  been  set  forth  by  the 
authority  of  the  holy  Orthodox  Church.  .  .  . 

Being  himself  a  schismatic,  Brother 
Raphael  will  probably  be  answered  in 
the  words  of  the  "Imitation":  "What 
are  words  but  words?  They  fly  through 
the  air  and  hurt  not  a  stone." 


The  failure  to  include  Roger  Bacon 
and  Alessandro  Volta  in  the  first  series 
of  "Catholic  Men  of  Science,"  issued  by 
the  English  Catholic  Truth  Society,  has 
excited  the  surprise  of  others  besides  the 
Bishop  of  Salford.  These  two  stars  of 
science  certainly  deserved  some  prefer- 
ence, both  being  stars  of  the  first  magni- 


tude. A  professor  of  the  University  (  1 
Edinburgh,  in  a  recent  lecture,  referred 
to  Roger  Bacon  as  "one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  scientists";  and,  as  everyone  knows, 
Volta  was  the  father  of  modern  electricity. 
He  was  a  most  exemplary  Catholic  as 
well  •  as  an  illustrious  scientist,  —  "the 
greatest  name  among  all  modern  Catholic 
scientists,  and  the  most  Catholic  of 
scientific  men,"  the  Bishop  calls  him.  As 
we  have  already  remarked  in  our  notice 
of  the  book  in  question,  the  demand  for 
it  should  be  so  general  as  to  warrant  the 
issue  of  several  similar  ones.  There  are 
many  illustrious  Catholic  scientists,  lay 
and  clerical,  of  whom  their  coreligionists 
seem  to  know  as  little  as  outsiders, — very 
much  less  than  about  the  most  eminent 
athletes. 


If  one  had  the  assurance  that  the 
Progressive  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Bird, 
would  govern  that  illustrious  common- 
wealth with  as  much  honor  to  himself  as 
he  conducts  his  paper  mills,  one  would 
be  inclined  not  only  to  give  him  one's 
own  vote  but  to  get  as  many  others  for 
him  as  possible.  Mr.  James  P.  Magenis, 
of  Boston,  in  a  bright  letter  to  the  New 
York  Sun,  says  of  Mr.  Bird: 

He  is  independently,  wealthy,  is  a  money- 
maker as  a  paper  maker,  who  in  his  early  years 
worked  twelve  hours  a  day  in  his  father's 
mills,  and  then  and  there  learned  that  the 
co-operation  of  Labor  with  Capital  was  not 
properly  appreciated  by  the  latter.  When  he 
became  manager  of  the  mills,  he  abolished 
twelve  hours  as  a  day's  work,  ran  the  mills 
twenty-four  hours  each  day,  placing  three  shifts 
of  men  at  work,  and  placing  each  man  on  an 
eight-hour  day,  for  which  he  paid  him  twelve- 
hour  pay.  He  found  by  experience  that  three 
shifts  of  men,  each  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  were 
better  for  the  men  and  better  for  the  business. 
It  was  economically  and  humanely  correct. 
That    is  the  rule  of    his    employment    to-day. 

Again,  when  a  man  dies,  having  served 
Charles  Sumner  Bird  as  an  employee,  and  it 
appears  that  there  is  a  dependent  widow  with 
orphans,  the  salary  of  the  dead  man  continues 
on  the  payroll,  and  is  charged  up  against 
the  maintenance  charges  of  the  business.  No 
better  epitaph  can  be  written  of  any  capitalist 
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than  the  relatively  recent  words  of  Mr.  Bird, 
addressing  a  widowed  mother  of  a  small  family: 
"As  long  as  you  are  Dan  Costello's  widow  you 
will  draw  Dan  Costello's  pay."  That  statement 
illuminates  Charles  Sumner  Bird,  in  whose 
mills  there  never  has  been  a  strike  or  even  a 
serious  discussion  of  labor  problems.  .  .  .  When 
an  old  employee  becomes  superannuated  and  is 
retired,  he  goes  out  of  the  mills,  but  his  name 
continues  on  the  payroll  as  long  as  he  lives. 
"An  honest  business  should  be  honest  to  the 
men  who  have  given  the  best  they  had  in  life 
to  its  service,"    says   Mr.    Bird. 

Whatever  Mr.  Bird  may  be  as  a  poli- 
tician, he  is  decidedly  "all  right"  as  an 
employer,  and  captains  of  industry  every- 
where would  do  well  to  take  pattern  by 
him. 


A  great  evil  of  our  time,  one  which  is 
said  to  be  on  the  increase  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  is  vSunday  labor,  by  which 
numbers  of  men  are  prevented  from 
attending  church,  and  in  course  of  time 
become  utterly  neglectful  of  every  relig- 
ious duty.  Prosecution  of  what  are  known 
as  Public  Works  on  Sunday  is  now  so 
common  as  hardly  to  attract  notice.  Not 
a  few  city  and  State  contractors,  employ- 
ing large  gangs  of  men,  seem  to  regard 
Sunday  as  any  other  day  of  the  week; 
and  their  employees  are  required  to  work 
the  usual  number  of  hours,  or  lose  their 
job.  In  view  of  this  great  and  growing 
evil,  the  editor  of  the  Lamp  declares  that 
American  Catholics  should  awaken  to  the 
necessity  of  a  crusade  against  Sunday 
labor,  and   suggests: 

In  a  popular  government  like  ours,  if  with 
one  consent  the  Catholic  voters  of  our  land 
made  it  a  political  resolve  to  support  for  public 
office  only  those  who  would  pledge  themselves 
to  abolish  Sunday  labor  on  Public  Works,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  a  vast  reform  in  this  regard 
could  be  brought  about.  If,  for  instance,  the 
Board  of  Water  Supply  of  New  York  City  in 
letting  the  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the 
aqueduct  named  above  [the  great  aqueduct 
which  is  to  bring  water  from  the  Catskili  Moun- 
tains into  New  York  city]  had  stipulated  that 
no  labor  was  to  be  employed  on  Sunday  in  the 
construction  of  said  aqueduct  save  what  the 
exigencies  of  such  construction  made  absolutely 
necessary,  thousands  of  men  would  by  that 
single    act    have    been    emancipated    from    the 


bondage  of  Sunday  labor.  .  .  .  Let  the  Catholic 
conscience  be  once  aroused  on  this  question  in 
America,  and  we  shall  see  a  very  different  state 
of  affairs  existing  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years.  Surely  it  is  well  worth  while  to  pray  and 
work  to  that  end. 


The  spirit  animating  Catholic  organiza- 
tions when  taking  part  in  public  parades 
was  shown  in  a  little  speech  made  by  the 
Bishop  of  Louisville,  on  the  evening  fol- 
lowing the  great  procession  in  that  city 
in  connection  with  the  recent  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Catholic 
.Societies.     He  said : 

We  are  justly  proud  of  our  splendid  parade 
lo-day;  but  let  me  say,  as  the  head  of  the 
Church  in  Louisville,  it  was  not  prompted  by 
any  spirit  of  antagonism  to  our  non-Catholic 
I)rctliren.  We  did  not  hold  this  parade  to  show 
how  strong  we  are,  how  numerous  or  important, 
or  even  to  display  our  good  looks.  I  am  proud 
because  it  was  inspiring  and  beautiful,  but  above 
all  because  it  was  an  affair  of  the  whole  people 
of  Louisville.  As  loyal  and  devoted  Catholics, 
we  are  endeavoring  to  further  the  work  of  our 
Churcli.  We  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  hide  this 
fact,  l)ut  we  want  to  accomplish  our  purposes 
with  a  kindly,  Christian  and  Catholic  feeling. 
We  have  a  double  purpose:  we  wish  to  do  what 
we  can  to  cure  the  social  evils  of  our  day,  and 
to   bear  our   ])art    in  the  uplift    of   mankind. 


According  to  statistics  compiled  by  Dr. 
Darkheim,  a  professor  of  the  vSorbonne, 
the  average  of  suicides  in  Protestant 
countries  is  190  for  every  million  inhabi- 
tants; in  countries  where  the  religion  is 
mixed,  the  average  is  96;  in  Catholic 
countries,  58.  Not  to  startle  the  reader 
too  much,  let  us  state  the  average  of 
suicides  in  the  United  States  as  being 
sixteen  to  every  thousand. 


The  reports  of  the  Senate  campaign 
contributions  committee  are  very  dry 
reading;  we  found  som.e  relief,  however, 
in  a  bit  of  philosophy  from  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Replying  to 
a  pointed  question  put  to  him  by  vSenator 
Paynter,  the  multi-millionaire  banker 
said:  "I  often  want  a  thing  that  I  think 
I  ought  not  to  have,  and  I  try  to  get  over 
wantins:  it." 
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Notable  New  Books. 


The  Mass:     A   Study   of   the    Roman    Liturgy. 
By  Adrian  Fortescue.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

This  volume,  the  latest  addition  to  the  ex- 
cellent Westminster  series  of  manuals  in  clerical 
studies,  is  in  some  respects  the  most  scholarly 
of  them  all.  Its  subject,  the  Mass  as  liturgy, 
is  distinctively  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  scholar- 
ship; and  the  author  is  himself  a  specialist 
of  high  authority  in  this  field. 

Remarking  that  the  dogmatic  aspect  of  the 
Mass  had  been  already  treated  of  in  the  West- 
minster series  by  Bishop  Hedley,  the  author 
modestly  states  in  the  Preface  his  purpose — 
namely,  "to  supply  information  about  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Liturgy."  The  plan 
of  his  work  is,  first,  a  discussion  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  Mass  in  general;  and, 
secondly,  a  complete  and  individual  considera- 
tion of  the  prayers  that  make  up  the  service 
as  it  now  stands.  Accordingly,  there  are  two 
main  divisions  to  the  book:  Part  I.  The  History 
of  the  Mass;  and  Part  II.  The  Order  of  the 
Mass.  Four  chapters,  ranging  in  length  from 
thirty  to  seventy  pages,  make  up  the  first 
part.  They  are:  The  Eucharist  in  the  First 
Three  Centuries,  The  Parent  Rites  and  their 
Descendants,  The  Origin  of  the  Roman  Rite, 
and  The  Mass  since  Gregory  I.  In  Part  II. 
the  Mass  is  divided  up  into  sections,  and  the 
various  prayers,  etc.,  of  each  part  individually 
commented  upon. 

It  will  interest  the  rare  general  reader  of  this 
book  to  find  that  our  present  complicated  liturgy 
has  so  simple  a  beginning  as  the  sole  bidding 
of  Christ,  "Do  this  for  a  commemoration  of 
Me."  But  the  more  special  student  will  be 
interested  more  perhaps  by  the  fourth  chapter, 
in  which  an  actual  and  live  question,  albeit 
a  Scholastic  one  —  the  views  of  the  various" 
authorities  on  the  formation  of  the  Mass, — are 
exposed  by  the  author  in  his  own  masterly 
manner.  The  concluding  chapter  of  this  part 
closes  with  a  lament — in  which  many  a  priest 
will  join — over  the  exceeding  complexity  of 
the  new  Missal;  and  ventures  a  hope,  to  be 
similarly  shared,  that  the  present  tendency  to 
return  to  the  stern  simplicity,  in  the  matter 
of  feasts  and  prayers,  of  the  older  rite  will 
have  speedy  and  unchecked  scope. 

Of  the  richness  of  the  second  part  of  this 
monumental  work,  its  food  for  pious  reflection, 
though  given  merely  as  information,  it  is  im- 
possible, in  this  space,  to  give  an  adequate 
idea.  "  A  point  of  perennial  interest,  here  thor- 
oughly discussed,  is  what  the  faithful  should 
do  at  the  moment  of  elevation.     Dr.  Fortescue 


says:  "As  the  reason  of  the  ceremony  is  to 
show  them  the .  Blessed  Sacrament,  it  seems 
certainly  right  to  look  at  It.  This  was  the 
mediaeval  practice,  as  we  have  seen.  Pius  X. 
has  lately  encouraged  it  by  granting  an  indul- 
ge nqe  to  all  who  do  so.  At  the  same  time  we 
may  agree  with  Father  Thurston  that  the 
other  practice,  that  of  bowing  low,  is  not  wrong." 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason,  we  might  add, 
why  the  faithful  should  not  do  both, — look  at 
the  Sacred  Host  when  It  is  elevated,  and  bow 
low  when  the  priest  genuflects. 

This  remarkably  learned  and  withal  zealous 
work  contains  428  pages;  the  matter  is  pre- 
sented in  clear  and  thorough  divisions,  and  the 
whole  is  admirably  indexed.  Not  even  an 
exhaustive  study  of  that,  however,  would  give 
one  half  an  idea  of  fhe  wonderful  amount  of 
lore  to  be  found  in  this  masterpiece  of  sacred 
study. 

History  of   Pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  His  Times. 

With  Notes  and  Documentary  Evidence.  In 
Six  Books.  By  Don  Louis  Tosti,  Benedictine 
Monk  of  Monte  Cassino.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Eugene  J. 
Donnelly,  V.  F.  New  York:  Christian  Press 
Association  Publishing  Company. 
On  the  resignation,  in  December,  1294,  of 
the  saintly  hermit-pope,  Celestine  V.,  there 
succeeded  him  in  the  Papal  Chair  a  churchman 
who  had  already  achieved  no  little  reputation 
as  doctor  in  canon  and  civil  law,  as  canon  in 
different  cities  of  Italy  and  France,  as  consis- 
torial  advocate  and  notary  apostolic,  as 
cardinal  priest  and  papal  legate,  —  Benedetto 
Gaetani,  known  to  history  as  Boniface  VIII. 
That  he  has  been  favorably  known  to  history  can 
not  truthfully  be  asserted;  but  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  evident  that  in  his  case,  as  in  that 
of  many  another  man  and  event  of  the  past, 
history  has  largely  been  "a  conspiracy  against 
the  truth."  Protestant  historians  as  a  rule, 
and  even  French  Catholic  writers,  have  classed 
Boniface  VIII.  among  the  "wicked  Popes," — 
wicked  in  the  sense  that  he  was  ambitious, 
haughty,  unrelenting,  deceitful,  and  treacherous. 
This  travesty  of  his  character  is  explicable  on 
the  part  of  Protestant  writers  as  the  natural 
outcome  of  prejudice  and  bigotry;  and  the 
enmity  of  the!  French  Catholic  critics  is  clearly 
to  be  attributed  to  Boniface's  memorable  con- 
flict with  the  French   King,   Philip  the  Fair. 

So  far  as  English  reading  students  are  con- 
cerned, about  the  only  reliable  studies  of  this 
much  maHgned  Pontiff  hitherto  available  have 
been  Cardinal  Wiseman's  "Pope  Boniface  VIII." 
in  the  Dublin  Review  (1844),  reprinted  in  "His- 
torical Essays";  and  the  comparatively  lengthy 
sketch  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Oestreich,  O.  S.  B., 
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in  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  II.  There 
is  room,  accordingly,  in  most  of  our  libraries 
for  this  translation  of  Don  Tosti's  scholarly, 
impartial,  and  thoroughly  documental  history. 
Within  its  five  hundred  and  fifty  pages  there 
will  be  found  not  only  a  rehabilitation  of  an 
essentially  strong  and,  despite  some  tempera- 
mental faults,  an  essentially  noble  character, 
but  a  most  interesting  record  of  a  period  in 
which  was  carried  on  a  notable  struggle  of  the 
Papacy  against  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial 
power.  Of  the  importance  of  that  struggle  the 
author  is  thoroughly  convinced.  He  declares 
that,  "turning  our  attention  to  events  which 
form  the  history  of  society  from  the  fall  of  the 
Latin  Empire  to  our  own  times,  we  find  three 
which  merit  the  name  of  revolutions — namely, 
the  terrible  invasion  of  the  barbarians  into 
Europe;  the  quarrel  of  Philip  the  Fair  with  the 
Holy  See;  and  the  revolution  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  commonly  called  the 
French  Revolution."  The  third  of  these  signal 
events  he  shows  to  be  the  legitimate  sequel  of 
the  second. 

The  detailed  story  of  Boniface's  nine  years 
in  the  Chair  of  Peter;  the  unprecedented  pomp 
of  his  inauguration;  his  treatment  of  Celes- 
tine  v.;  his  endeavors  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Sicily,  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  of  Florence  and 
Tuscany;  his  intervention  in  the  disputes 
between  PVance  and  England;  his  struggle 
with  the  rebellious  Colonna  cardinals;  his 
various  notable  Bulls;  his  magnificent  triumph 
in  the  Jubilee  of  1300;  and  his  protracted  con- 
flict with  Philip  the  Fair,  which  eventually  led 
to  his  imprisonment  at  Anagni,  and  his  subse- 
quent death  within  a  month  of  his  liberation,^ — 
the  whole  story,  we  say,  emphasizes  the  truth 
that  Boniface  VIII.  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable, if  also  one  of  the  most  unfortunate, 

:         Pontiffs    that    ever    sat    on    the    Papal    Throne. 

r  In  this  authoritative  record  of  his  life  and 
times,  his  faults  are  not  minimized  nor  are  his 
virtues  exaggerated;  but  the  impartial  reader 
will  readily  admit  that  the  former  were  largely 
due  to  the  character  of  his  age,  and  that  the 
latter  would  outweigh  them  were  they  ten  times 
as  grievous  and  as  numerous. 

The  Idea  of   Development.     By   the  Rev.  P.  M. 

Northcote.     R.   &  T.  Washbourne,  Ltd. 

Premising  that  whosoever  departs  from 
scholastic  principles  undermines  reason  and 
imperils  faith;  and  recalling  that  Leo  XIII., 
in  his  encyclical  "^terni  Patris,"  encourages 
us  "to  augment  and  perfect  old  truths  by 
new,"  Father  Northcote  holds  that  when  any 
more  or  less  new  conception  is  presented  to  us, 
it  is  the  part  of  the  judicious  philosopher  not 
to  reject  it  out  of  hand,  but  to  examine  it  in 


the  light  of  scholastic  principles,  and  to  see 
how  far  it  is  compatible  and  how  far  incom- 
patible therewith.  "It  is  in  the  light  of  these 
principles,"  he  declares  in  his  preface  to  this 
interesting  volume,  "that  I  have  here  endeav- 
ored to  treat  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  By 
evolution  I  understand  a  process  governed  by 
three  laws  —  variation,  selection,  and  heredity. 
Yet  the  whole  is  hypothetical,  and  as  such  I 
treat  it." 

The  reader  is  warned  to  bear  this  last  state- 
ment in  mind,  and  to  reflect  that  there  is  no 
inconsistency  in  pleading  sometimes  for  and 
sometimes  against  an  hypothesis;  for  either 
side  may  or  may  not  be  true.  The  author's 
attitude  toward  evolution,  as  disclosed  in  his 
essay,  is  accordingly  that  of  the  open  mind. 
"I  find  in  it  nothing  that  contradicts  the  prin- 
ciples of  my  philosophy,  and  consequently  I 
am  ready  to  accept  as  much  as  facts  can  prove 
and  faith  will  permit."  The  general  reader, 
the  Catholic  "man  in  the  street,"  may  be  some- 
what surprised  to  discover,  in  his  progress 
through  Father  Northcote's  book,  that  faith 
permits  considerably  more  in  this  matter  than 
he  may  hitherto   have  been  aware  of. 

It  should  be  added  to  the  foregoing  that  the 
author  does  not  so  much  discuss  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  evolution  considered  in  itself, 
as  he  inquires  how  far  the  idea  of  development 
enters  into  the  philosophy  of  the  Scholastics, 
and  in  what  it  may  be  said  to  resemble  modern 
notions  about  evolution.  The  inquiry  will  prove 
very  interesting  reading  to  any  one  w4th  even 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  philosophy,  and 
to  the  scientist,  pseudo  or  genuine.  Even  such 
readers  as,  through  intellectual  limitations,  fail 
to  grasp  the  full  force  of  the  author's  argument 
will  recognize  that  he  has  abundantly  accom- 
plished his  aim,  —  that  is,  has  shown  that,  even 
if  evolution  is  true,  "it  is  in  no  wise  hostile 
to  faith,  and  that  much  authority  can  be  found 
amongst  the  recognized  writers  of  the  Church 
to  countenance  its  adoption." 

Further  Notes  on  St.  Paul.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Rickaby,  S.  J.  London:  Burns  &  Gates. 
This  i6mo,  of  some  two  hundred  pages,  is 
listed  as  the  one  hundred  and  second  volume  of 
the  "Quarterly  Series,"  of  which  we  have  heard 
little  or  nothing  for  some  years  past.  Father 
Rickaby's  former  work,  "Notes  on  St.  Paul,"  of 
which  the  present  volume  is  the  completion,  was, 
for  instance,  No.  98  in  the  series,  and  it  is 
thirteen  years  ago  since  it  was  published.  It  is 
gratifying  to  see  that  the  series  has  been  re- 
sumed, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  numbers 
will  henceforward  follow  one  another  more 
rapidly.  Readers  of  "Notes  on  St.  Paul"  need 
be  told  only  that  the  present  work  deals  with 
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"the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity,  Ephesians,  Philip- 
pians,  Colossians,  Philemon";  and  that  the  ripe 
scholarship  and  sane  exegesis  evinced  in  the 
author's  former  volume  are  here  equally  in 
evidence.  An  instance  of  Father  Rickaby's  skill 
in  giving  life  and  actuality  to  his  interpretation 
of  Scripture  is  the  comment  with  which  he 
concludes  his  notes  on  Ephesians,  iv,  1-7:  "It 
was  these  verses  that  finally  decided  Henry 
Edward  Manning  to  turn  Catholic." 

While  the  publishers  deserve  a  word  of  praise 
for  the  typographical  excellence  of  the  book, 
they  will  certainly  incur  the  merited  censure  of 
its  average  reader  for  having  left  the  pages 
uncut. 

The     Principles    of    Eloquence.      By     the    Rev. 
Nikolaus  Schleiniger,  S.  J.     Revised  and   En- 
larged by  the  Rev.   Karl  Rocke,  S.  J.    Trans- 
lated   from    the    Sixth    German    Edition    by 
Joseph  Skellon.    London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Trubner  &  Co.     St.  Louis:    B.  Herder. 
A  theoretical  and  practical  exposition  of  the 
general  rules  of  rhetoric,  this  work  professes  to 
be  not  only  a  serviceable  volume  to  all  students, 
but 'a  foundation  for  such  as  intend  to  specialize 
in    the    art    of    oratory.     The    author's     main 
endeavor  has  been  to  develop  the  true  nature 
and   essence   of   eloquence   as   opposed   to    mere 
declamation;    and  special  prominence  is  accord- 
ingly  given   to   the   psychological    value   of   elo- 
quence.   One  feature  of  the  work  that  differen- 
tiates it   from   most   of  our   modern   text-books 
on  the  subject  is  the  full  treatment   of  topics, 
which 'the    author    considers    worthy    of    much 
study,  notwithstanding  their  being  looked  upon 
by    many    as    mere    useless   relics   of   antiquity. 
Another  indication  that  the  present  work  belongs 
to  the  old  style  of  text-book  rather  than  to  the 
twentieth-century  type  is  the  author's  statement 
that  "true  eloquence  can  flourish  only  when  it 
draws  its  nourishment   from   classical  sources," 
and   his   basing   his   theory   on   the   teaching  of 
Cicero  and  Quintilian,  without,  however,  deny- 
ing consideration  to  modern  writers. 

The  volume  is  a  well-printed  i2mo  of  four 
hundred  pages,  comprising  an  Introduction, 
four  parts,  and  a  conclusion.  Part  I.  deals  with 
the  "Discovery  of  the  Matter  (Inventio),"  and 
discusses  rhetorical  aids  by  means  of  which  the 
speaker  teaches,  means  by  which  the  speaker 
pleases  and  persuades,  and  means  by  which  the 
speaker  moves  his  audience — i.  e.,  the  passions 
and  emotions.  Part^  II.  has  to  do  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  material  of  the  discourse 
(Dispositio),  and  treats  of  the  various  divisions 
of  the  speech — exordium,  narration,  proposition, 
etc.  In  Part  III.,  given  up  to  the  delivery  of 
the  subject-matter  (Elocutio),  we  have  chapters 
dealing  with  the  general  qualities  of  style,  with 


tropes  and  with  figures.  I^art  IV.  is  concerned 
with  delivery  (Pronuniiatio),  and  deals  with 
memory,  style,  and  gesture.  The  Conclusion  is 
a  dissertation  on  the  formation  of  the  orator, 
with  special  reference  to  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero.  The  last  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages 
of  the  work  contain  extracts  from  orators,  lay 
and  sacred.  The  translator  has,  in  this  portion 
of  the  volume,  given  "special  prominence  to 
British  and  American  requirements";  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  have  representative  passages  from 
Burke,  Chatham,  Grattan,  O'Connell,  Beacons- 
field,  Gladstone,  Henry,  Webster,  Clay,  Seward, 
Lincoln,  and  others.  The  pulpit  orators  quoted 
are:  Chrysostom,  Segneri,  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue, 
Masillon,  Wiseman,  Father  Tom  Burke,  New- 
man, Manning,  and  Archbishops  Purcell,  Spald- 
ing,  and   Kenrick. 

Practical  Handbook  for  the  Study  of  the  Bible 
and  of  Bible  Literature.  By  Dr.  Michael 
Seisenberger.  Translated  from  the  Sixth 
German  Edition  by  A.  M.  Buchanan,  M.  A.; 
and  edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Gerrard. 
New  York:  Joseph  F.  Wagner. 
A  handsome  octavo  of  500  pages,  substan- 
tially bound,  this  volume  is  calculated  to  please 
the  eye  by  its  externals  as  well  as  satisfy  the 
mind  with  its  contents.  We  are  acquainted 
with  no  other  book  in  Enghsh  which  covers 
quite  so  much  ground,  and  covers  it  effectively. 
Biblical  geography,  antiquities,  introduction 
to  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  and 
hermeneutics,  —  all  are  treated,  synoptically 
of  course,  but  withal  so  comprehensively  and 
with  such  lucidity  that  few  readers,  save  those 
who  are  specializing  in  some  particular  branch 
of  Biblical  study,  will  need  to  consult  the  fuller, 
more  detailed  works  to  which  frequent  refer- 
ences are  made.  As  Father  Gerrard  states  in  the 
editorial  preface,  it  provides  "a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  BibHcal  question  from  the  Catholic  stand- 
point, suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
day."  It  will  thus  be  found  eminently  useful 
to  the  busy  parish  priest,  whose  laudable  desire 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  all  that  relates 
to  Scriptural  studies  is  frequently  balked  by 
the  parochial  duties  which  leave  him  insuf- 
ficient time  to  read  as  deeply  on  the  subject  as 
he  could  wish.  On  the  other  hand,  the  student 
in  the  seminary  will  find  in  this  work  an 
admirable  introduction  to  his  special  courses, 
and  a  very  useful  auxiliary  to  his  regular  text- 
books. 

The  translator  has  done  his  work  with  con- 
spicuous ability.  He  has  used  the  Douay 
version  of  Scripture  for  all  quoted  texts  save 
three  or  four,  which  have  been  translated  liter- 
ally from  the  German  version  of  the^  Bible  used 
by   Dr.  Seisenberger. 


A  Preference. 


BY    liNCLE    ALFRED. 


^•i-  I  Ik 


EVP^R  could  eat  cauliflower, 
hate  tomatoes  too, 
And  every  time  I  see  string  beans 

They  get  me  feeling  blue; 
Beefsteak  don't  taste  no  good  to  me, 

And  that  old  salty  ham 
I  wouldn't  give  a  penny  for — 
But  I  like  jam. 

I  like  to  climb  the  pantry  shelves 

Up  to  the  tiptop  row, 
And  when  I  find  a  jar  of  jam 

You  ought  to  see  it  go! 
I  know  I'll  get  a  walloping 

When  ma  finds  where  I  am; 
But  I  don't  never  think  of  that, 
'Cause  I  like  jam. 


Seven  and  One. 


BY    LUCILE    KLING. 


XVI. — "Seven  and  One  are  Eight." 

THREE  weeks  had  come  and  gone 
since  the  arrival  of  that  wonderful 
letter, — three  very  busy  weeks  for 
the  Garnetts  as  well  as  Grandpa  Moggies. 
The  old  man  went  about  in  such  a  daze 
that,,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Father  Garnett 
to  watch  over  legal  matters  for  him, 
almost  anything  might  have  happened. 
He  was  helpless  as  a  baby,  too,  when  it 
came  to  furnishing  the  beautiful  little 
house  that  was  part  of  Zedekiah  Moggies' 
Denver  property;  and  not  so  much  as  a 
tin  pan  for  the  kitchen  could  be  bought 
without  Mother  Garnett's  advice  and 
approval. 

And  such  a  home  as  that  was  after  the 
ramshackle,  unpainted  place  where  Denver 


had  always  lived,  or  the  queer  piece  of 
patchwork  Grandpa  Moggies  had  just 
finished!  Such  a  home,  with  its  well-kept 
lawn  and  shrubbery,  its  pretty  porches, 
its   sunlit,    cheery   rooms! 

"I  dunno!"  Grandpa  Moggies  had  said 
when  he  first  saw  it.  "Looks  considerable 
big  to  me.  I'm  kind  of  'fraid  Denver 
and  me  will  rattle  round  in  it  like  a  couple 
of  beans  in  a  two-quart  basin.  Three 
rooms  and  a  kitchen  ought  to  be  enough 
for  anybody;  and  what  we'll  do  with 
eight  of  them  I  dunno." 

Yet  it  did  not  seem  so  appallingly 
large  after  Mother  Garnett  had  brought 
her  loving  magic  to  bear  upon  it,  and 
Grandpa  Moggies  and  the  little  girl  were 
safely  established  there.  Denver  was  wild 
with  delight  and  genuine  happiness. 

"Darling  mother!"  she  would  whisper, 
dropping  a  kiss  on  a  faded  though  treas- 
ured picture.  "How  I  wish  you  could 
Vje  here  now!" 

As  for  the  young  Garnetts,  they  were 
as  happy  about  it  all  as  Denver, — as  happy 
as  if  it  had  been  their  own.  Accordingly 
they  were  discussing  it  to-day,  in  the 
autumn  twilight,  while  they  waited  in  the 
window  for  father  and  Chris  to  come. 

"If  only  it  wasn't  quite  so  far  off!"  said 
Connie.  "It's  lovely  for  Denver  to  be 
where  she  can  go  to  the  Sisters'  school, 
but  it  does  seem  queer  not  to  have  her 
here  every  day." 

"I  wish  it  wasn't  right  on  the  same 
block,  so  we  wouldn't  have  to  go  by 
Darling  House  every  time,"  said  Ned. 
"Muzzie  never  says  a  word,  though;  she 
just  looks  kind  of  sideways,  and  shuts 
her  lips  tight." 

"S-sh!  We're  going  to  'give  up' 
talking  about  Darling  House,  you  know. 
And  there  comes  dad!"  And  Connie 
lifted  Rosalie  down  from  the  window- 
seat  as  their  father  turned  in  at  the  gate. 
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There  was  a  race  for  the  door,  as 
there  always  was  when  father  came 
home  at  night.  And  in  the  midst  of  the 
merry  confusion  Chris  appeared,  looking 
more  tired  than  usual  after  his  long 
day's  work. 

"What  would  you  like  best  to  hear  of 
all  the  good  news  I  could  bring  you, 
youngsters?"  asked  Father  Garnett,  trying 
to  kiss  Rosalie  while  Tony  and  Tam  pulled 
off  his  coat.  "Think  hard  now.  The  very 
nicest  thing?" 

"That  we  had  a  fortune,  too." 

"That  we  could  go  back  to  Darling 
House!"  cried  Ned. 

"A  go-to-sleep  dolly  like  Denver's,"  said 
Rosalie. 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Tony's  tongue  to 
echo  Ned's  wish  for  Darling  House;  but 
just  then  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Chris' 
tired  face,  and  changed  it  to: 

"That  Chris  could  go  to  the  seminary 
right  away." 

Father  and  mother  exchanged  a  glance 
at  that,  and  Father  Garnett  drew  them 
into  the  living  room. 

"It  will  depend  on  yourselves  whose 
wish  comes  true,"  he  told  them.  "The  new 
schedule  goes  in  force  this  week  at  the 
office,  and  I  shall  have  about  five  hundred 
more  a  year.  So  w^e  can  go  back  to  Darling 
House,  if  you  like,  or  there  will  be  enough 
for  Chris  to  go  to  school.  What  do  you 
think  about  it,   children?" 

The  young  Garnetts  looked  at  one 
another,  and  there  was  an  instant's  silence. 

"Of  course  we'll  go  back  to  Darling 
House,"  said  Chris. 

'*No-o"  (Connie  spoke  slowly;  perhaps 
it  was  a  little  hard  for  her  pride  to  give 
up  the  prettier  home), — "no,  Chris:  I 
think  we'll  let  you  have  it.  We  haven't 
all  got  vocations;  and  helping  you  follow 
yours  is  our  share  of  it,  don't  you  see? 
And,  besides,  I  like  this  house  ever  so 
much  now."  ' 

"Yes — yes!  Muzzie,  dad,  do  let's  do 
that!"  cried  the  others.  "There's  seven 
of  us:  we  ought  to  have  one  priest!" 
And    Ned    added,    thumping    Chris'    knee 


affectionately:  "Won't  I  be  proud  when 
he  says  his  first  Mass,  though." 

"You  really  think  you'd  rather  do 
that,^— go  on  just  as  we  are,  and  give  the 
money  to  Chris?"  said  the  father.  "How 
about  made-over  dresses  and  patched 
knickerbockers? " 

"Pooh!  who  cares  for  patches,"  de- 
clared Martin,  scornfully, — "  specially  when 
muzzie  does  them  so  they  don't  show?" 

"We  have  just  as  good  times  here  as 
we  did  in  Darling  House,"  said  Tamzine. 

"I  think  some  others  besides  Grandpa 
Moggies  fell  heir  to  a  fortune  this  summer." 
Father  Garnett  smiled,  as  he  surveyed 
the  children's  eager  faces,  in  a  way  that 
told  them  he  was  well  pleased  with  their 
choice.  "Or  perhaps  they  found  a  hidden 
treasure  when  they  learned  to  give  up 
cheerfully,  and  be  content  with  what  they 
had.  You  mustn't  think  your  mother  and 
I  haven't  noticed  it,  children,  just  because 
we  haven't  said  anything.  And,  Chris, 
as  long  as  the  family  seems  to  be  so 
rich,  you'd  better  make  your  plans  to 
enter  college  after  the  holidays." 

The  Tribe  of  the  Giving-Ups  flushed 
with  happiness;  for  praise  from  father 
was  praise  indeed,  and  it  was  pleasant 
to  know  their  struggle  had  not  been  in 
vain.  Chris  sat  with  a  lump  in  his  throat, 
too  overwhelmed  to  say  a  word.  But 
the  look  in  his  eyes  was  enough. 

The  evening  was  declared  a  holiday, 
by  way  of  celebration;  and  after  supper 
the  children  flew  gaily  about,  washing  up 
the  dishes,  and  putting  the  room  in  shape 
for  a  romp.  Lesson  books  were  piled  out 
of  sight,  the  table  shoved  into  a  corner, 
the  fire  in  the  grate  lighted,  "because  it 
looks  so  sparkly."  Chris  and  Connie  put 
extra  candles  before  the  statue  of  Our 
Lady,  to  be  ready  for  Rosary  time.  And 
grey  eyes  and  brown  were  more  "sparkly" 
than  the  fire,  with  the  joy  of  the  little 
festival. 

Even  Aunt  vSerena  put  away  her  sewing 
and  took  a  hand  in  the  good,  old-fashioned 
games.  There  was  Magic  Music,  with 
Mother    Garnett    at    the    piano,^-playing 
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now  louder,  now  softer,  as  the  children 
drew  close  or  were  far  from  the  hidden 
thimble.  There  were  enough  of  them,  too, 
for  Ruth  and  Jacob.  And  how  they 
laughed  to  see  Aunt  Serena  get  down  on 
the  floor  to  escape  Ned's  groping  hands, 
or  their  father  carefully  tiptoeing  past 
blindfolded  Connie!  Then  Steamboat  and 
Schoolmaster  and  Going  to  Jerusalem; 
and  at  last,  when  they  were  weary  of 
romping,  and  ready  to  sit  still  a  while, 
Cross  Questions  and   Crooked  Answers. 

Before  long  the  click  of  the  gate  and 
the  sound  of  Denver's  voice  told  them 
visitors  had  come.  The  little  grey  man 
was  with  her,  of  course;  but  not  the 
little  grey  man  of  the  shabby  phaeton 
and  the  "flapjacks."  He  still  wore  that 
queer  beard  under  his  chin;  his  face  was 
round  and  smiling  as  ever;  but  a  neat 
grey  suit  had  replaced  the  faded  clothes, 
and  a  jewelled  pin  winked  and  gleamed 
in  his  silk  tie.  Truly,  Grandpa  Moggies 
had  grown  to  be  an  aristocrat. 

As  for  Denver,  she  was  changed,  too, 
from  the  crown  of  her  blue  velvet  hat  to 
the  tips  of  her  dainty  toes.  It  was  evident 
Grandpa  Moggies  had  not  made  this  dress, 
with  its  silken  sash  and  collar  of  creamy 
lace.  A  soft  wide  ribbon  tied  back  her 
bright  curls;  there  was  a  turquoise  ring 
on  her  hand,  and  a  little  golden  cross 
hung  from  a  chain  about  her  throat,— 
a  cross  that  was  something  more  than  a 
pretty  ornament,  for  it  stood  for  the 
greatest  change  of  all  in  Denver's  life. 

"Isn't  it  dear?"  she  asked  Connie,  dis- 
playing it.  "Father  Connors  blessed  it 
for  me.  Doesn't  Gran'paw  look  fine  in 
his  new  suit?  And  don't  you  like  my 
dress?  What  do  you  think?  Gran'paw 
says  I  may  have  a  muff  this  winter, — a 
real  muff!  Connie,  you  don't  know  how 
nice  it  is  not  to  have  folks  laugh  at  you 
because  your  clothes  are  queer." 

"What  are  you  folks  celebratin'  to- 
night?" asked  Grandpa  Moggies,  when  the 
first  greetings  were  over.  "Somebody 
havin'  a  birthday?" 

"Dad  got  a  raise  in  salary,"  volunteered 


Ned, — "enough  so  Chris  can  go  to  the 
seminary." 

"And  you're  just  in  time  for  the  Vir- 
ginia reel!"  said  Father  Garnett.  "Give 
the  music-box  a  good  winding,  Tony,  so 
it  won't  run  down  in  the  middle  of 
things."  •• 

Tony  and  Martin  dragged  the  old  music- 
box  from  its  place  in  the  corner,  and 
wound  it  and  wound  it  again.  It  was 
inclined  to  be  wheezy;  it  squeaked  badly 
in  some  places;  but  its  "Dixie"  was  as 
Hvely  as  ever,  so  no  one  minded  that; 
while  clapping  hands,  and  tapping  feet 
and  the  chime  of  laughter  more  than 
supplied  what  the  music  lacked.  Aunt 
vSerena's  oldtime  courtesy  and  Grandpa 
Moggies'  "pigeon  wings"  met  with  instant 
approval. 

Quarter  to  nine  came  all  too  soon,  and 
it  was  time  to  stop,  that  they  might 
quiet  down  before  the  Rosary.  The  boys 
put  the  rugs  down  again,  and  pulled  the 
table  back  into  its  place;  the  girls 
smoothed  their  rumpled  hair  and  retied 
rebellious  ribbons. 

"Are  ye  cal'latin'  to  go  back  to  that 
house  you  set  such  store  by,"  Grandpa 
Moggies  asked,  —  "'Darling  House,'  the 
young  'uns  call  it?" 

Mother  Garnett  shook  her  head,  and 
her  eyes  went  from  one  to  another  of  the 
little  flock,  the  smile  in  them  growing 
more  and  more  tender  as  it  met  the 
answering  love-light  in  the  children's 
faces.  Chris  stood  behind  his  father's 
chair,  both  grave  and  happy,  with  that 
happiness  that  should  deepen  into  the 
priestly  look  with  coming  years. 

"No,"  said  Mother  Garnett,  "we're  not 
going  back.  We've  decided  that  we're 
so  rich  we  can  live  wherever  we  like; 
so  we're  going  to  stay  here,  and  send 
Chris  to  school  instead.  1  have  all  my 
seven,  and  one  more.  I  think  that  ought 
to  be  enough,  don't  you?" 

"  Oh,  do  I  belong, — do  you  count  me, 
too.  Mother  Garnett?"  cried  Denver  in 
delight. 

"Of    course     you     do,"     Ned    put     in. 
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"Muzzie  says  you're  one  of  the  things  we 
have   to   be   thankful   for   this   year." 

"Seven  and  one  are  eight,"  said  Tony. 
"That's  quite  a  few.  Muzzie  and  dad 
always  did  say  they  liked  a  large  family." 

"So  we've  got  something  better  than 
houses,"  finished  Connie;  "and  I  don't 
believe  anybody  could  be  happier  than 
we  are." 

But  Denver  had  slipped  from  her  place 
to  lay  a  long,  legal-looking  envelope  on 
Mother  Garnett's  knee. 

"I  just  couldn't  wait  any  longer,"  she 
explained,  with  a  smothering  hug.  "We 
were  going  to  leave  it  on  the  table,  but, 
oh,  I  want  you  to  have  it  now!  And  if 
I  belong  to  the  family,  I  don't  think 
families  ought  to  live  so  far  apart." 

The  deed  to  Darling  House!  Mother 
Garnett's  eyes  fill  with  tears  as  she  tries 
to  read  it;  Connie  sobs  outright  with 
joy;  and  even  Tony  chokes  up.  The 
dear  old  home  to  be  their  own  again, — 
their  ver^  own  forever!  To  go  back  to 
the  big,  generous  rooms,  brimful  of  happy 
memories;  the  wide  veranda,  the  lilac 
bushes!  They  haven't  guessed  quite  how 
much  they  want  it  until  this  moment, 
they  have  all  been  fighting  the  homesick 
longing  so  bravely. 

Grandpa  Moggies  does  his  best  to  escape 
the  storm  of  gratitude  that  breaks  about 
him,  protesting  that  it  does  not  amount  to 
anything,  that  he  and  Denver  need  them, 
that  he  does  not  want  to  be  thanked. 

"An',  moreover,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Chris  there,  and  Tony,  I  wouldn't  have 
had  no  little  gal  to  spend  my  money; 
and  what  good  would  it  a-been  to  me  then, 
I'd  like  to  know?  Where's  them  prayers 
ye  were  goin'  to  say?  Somehow,  I  feel  like 
prayin'  myself  to-night.  Seems  as  if  we 
all  got  a  mighty  lot  to  be  thankful  for!" 

So  Ned  lights  the  candles  on  the  little 
shrine,  and  the  household  gathers  about 
it,  kneeling,  Denver  between  Aunt  Serena 
and  Mother  Garne,tt.  The  voices  rise  and 
fall  jubilantly,  making  the  familiar  words 
a  very  song  of  thanksgiving;  while 
Grandpa    Moggies    sits,     with    his    head 


reverently  bent,  listening  to  them.  And 
when  the  last  "Hail  Mary"  is  said.  Mother 
Garnett  goes  to  the  piano,  and  together 
they  sing  the  Magnificat. 

" '^Each  other,  and  enough,'"  Mother 
Garnett  says  softly,  as  she  turns  from  the 
piano  to  the  lighted  shrine  and  the  happy 
faces, — "enough  of  the  best  things — of 
love  and  contentment.  Could  our  dear 
Lord  give  us  anything  better,  children?" 

(  The    End.  ) 


A  Mexican  Product. 


In  1830  the  Congress  of  Mexico  issued 
an  order  that  none  of  the  State  docu- 
ments should  be  indited  upon  any  material 
other  than  the  paper  made  from  maguey. 
This  is  the  national  plant;  and  some  have 
insisted  that  the  very  word  "Mexico" 
was  derived  from  the  word  mex-tli,  which 
means  a  maguey. 

The  Mexicans  do  well  to  be  grateful 
to  this  product  of  their  country;  for  it 
is  food  and  drink,  house  and  raiment  to 
the  Mexican.  Its  other  name  is  agave, 
or  century  plant,  from  the  popular  fallacy 
that  it  blooms  only  once  a  century, 
whereas  it  really  blossoms  every  eight 
years.  The  stalk  of  blossoms  reaches  to 
the  height  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  looks 
like  a  giant  candlestick;  for  it  carries 
often  as  many  as  several  thousand  blooms. 

Many  fields  of  maguey,  miles  in  length, 
are  to  be  found  in  Mexico;  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  bit  of  the  plant  which  can 
not  be  used  in  some  manner.  It  makes 
splendid  fodder  for  cows;  portions  of  it 
are  baked  and  prove  very  palatable  to 
eat;  it  can  be  used  to  thatch  roofs,  to 
burn  as  fuel;  and  of  it  are  manufactured 
thread  and  paper.  The  sharp  spike  at 
the  tip  of  the  stalk  can  be  made  into  a 
needle;  its  tall  pole,  used  for  the  ridgepole 
of  a  peasant  cottage;  and  the  favorite 
Mexican  drink,  pulque,  is  manufactured 
from  the  honey  water  to  be  obtained  by 
cutting  a  hollow  in  the  stem  and  fer- 
menting the  juice  obtained. 
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— Canon  Sheehan's  new  novel,  "Miriam 
Lucas,"  will  soon  be  issued  by  Longmans, 
Green   &   Co. 

— The  latest  issue  of  the  Westminster  Series 
is  "The  New  Psalter  and  Its  Use,"  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Burton  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Myers, 
M.  A. 

— A  new  edition  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Devas'  excellent 
little  book  on  "Social  Questions  and  the  Duty 
of  Catholics,"  with  a  preface  by  Mgr.  Parkinson, 
has  been  issued  by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society 
of    England. 

— An  attractiveness  worthy  ot  its  subject- 
matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  edition  of 
Archbishop  Carr's  pamphlet,  "The  Blessed 
Eucharist:  Belief  of  the  Early  English  Church." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  and  many  more 
editions  will  be  exhausted.  Published  by  the 
Australian  Catholic  Truth  Society. 

— We  can  not  say  that  the  Calholic  Home 
Annual  for  191 3,  just  issued  by  Ben/iger 
Brothers,  is  up  to  the  standard  of  former 
numbers.  It  contains  the  usual  amount  of 
information  proper  to  almanacs  and  a  number 
of  attractive  illustrations;  but  the  literary 
quality  of  the  reading  matter  is,  it  seems  to  us, 
notably  inferior. 

— "  Damien  and  Dutton"  is  the  title  of  a 
brief  and  cordial  tribute  to  the  memory  of  two 
remarkable  men,  the  latter  of  wliom  was  an 
old  comrade-at-arms  of  the  author,  Edwin  E. 
Woodman.  Brief  though  it  is,  it  contains  some 
extraneous  matter;  and  its  fine  human  cordiality 
fails  in  due  appreciation  of  sacrifice  whote  motive 
was  so  highly  supernatural.  The  Pioneer  Co., 
St.   Paul,   Minn. 

— Remarkably  clear,  concise,  and  serviceable 
is  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Welsh's  pamphlet, 
"Notes  on  the  New  Rubrics."  The  new  rubrics 
are  fir^t  explained — emphasis  being  laid  on 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception, — then,  in 
four  specimen  Offices,  applied  in  detail.  Most 
priests  will  find  some  such  guide-book  as  this 
very  useful,  if  not  indispensable,  for  the  saying 
of  the  new   Office.     Sands  &   Co.,   publishers. 

— Five  lectures  on  Socialism  are  grouped 
under  the  general  title,  "The  Red  Peril,"  in 
a  booklet  of  some  fifty-six  pages,  by  the  Rev. 
William  Kress.  The  lecture  headings  are: 
Economic  Aspect  of  Socialism;  Zoar — a  Study 
in  Socialism;  Socialism  Attacks  Religion;  Social- 
ism Invades  the  Home;  Christianity's  Remedy 
for  Society's  Ills.    These  lectures  have  the  same 


quality  which  made  the  author's  "Questiors 
of  Socialists"  so  eiTective.  A  further  offering 
of  Father  Kress — a  paper- bound  booklet  of 
sixty-five  pages,  and  published,  as  is  the  other, 
by  the  Ohio  Apostolate — is  "Thy  Kingdom 
Come,"  an  apologetic  pamphlet,  admirable  alike 
in  tone  and  contents. 

— "The  Sorrow  of  Lycadoon,"  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  Concannon,  a  new  number  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  Truth  Society's  popular  "  lona  Series," 
narrates  the  history  and  martyrdom  of  Dermot 
O' Hurley,  Arclibisliop  of  Cashcl,  in  1504.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  extremely  well 
written   little    book. 

— The  Statutes  of  the  Diocese  of  Crookston 
come  to  us  in  admirable  form;  binding,  paper, 
type, —  all  are  excellent.  We  note  the  ruling  as 
regards  parish  libraries,  and  remark  that  the 
"list  of  good  books"  thereto  appended  might 
be  greatly  extended  in  length  and  in  range 
of  interest.  Indeed,  some  such  development 
is  needed  to  make  it  at  all  adequate.  PubHshed 
by   the   Record    Press,    Collegeville,    Minn. 

—  Amongst  the  manuscript  treasures  of  the 
Guildhall  Library  the  London  Morning  Post 
notes  a  missal  of  the  fifteenth  century  which 
was  used  in  tlie  church  of  St.  Botolph,  Alders- 
gate.  This  missal,  which  is  one  of  those 
fortunately  saved  from  the  f;re  of  London,  is 
described  as  being  a  wonderful  example  of  the 
illuminator's  art.  But  bigotry  seems  to  have 
been  a  more  destructive  agent  than  fire;  for  the 
writer  goes  on  to  state  that  "it  is  conjectured 
that  at  the  Reformation  something  like  300,000 
missals  were  destroyed."  This  estimate  is 
higher  than  that  generally  given,  remarks  the 
London  Tablet,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  writer's  authority  for  it.  "If  it  could 
be  sustained,  it  would  afford  further  evidence 
that  at  the  Reformation  it  was  the  Mass  that 
mattered." 

— "A  Child's  Rule  of  Life,"  verses  by  Mgr. 
Benson,  and  drawings  by  Gabriel  Pippet  (Long- 
mans &  Co.),  is  a  delightful  idea;  but  we  regret 
to  say  that  neither  the  text  nor  the  illustrations 
carries  it  out  with  complete  success.  The  verses 
are  often  somewhat  flat — "rather  feeble  some- 
times," as  the  writer  himself  says  of  them, — 
and  the  drawings,  for  the  most  part,  without 
the  quality  that  most  appeals.  The  gayety, 
the  attempt  to  "bring  down"  truths  to  the 
child  mind,  is  labored,  and,  we  fear,  to  little 
purpose.  Baptized  children  often  have  a  better 
understanding  of   Catholic   teaching   than   their 
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elders  give  them  credit  for.  Monsignor  Benson 
does  not,  we  must  say,  reach  the  felicitousness 
of  this  rejected  "limerick": 

There  once  was  a  saint  named  Pancratius, 
And  another  great  one  called  Ignatius; 

There  were  Peter  and  Paul; 

But  I  couldn't  name  all, — 
There  were  thousands  and  thousands,  by  gracious! 

— The  "Notre  Dame"  Series  of  Lives  of  the 
Saints  (Sands  &  Co.),  already  so  highly  com- 
mended and  so  well  received,  renews  its  claims 
to  favor  by  its  latest  addition,  "St.  Augustine, 
Bishop  of  Hippo."  The  biography  is  based 
largely  on  the  Confessions,  but  supplements 
this  by  a  complete  presentation  of  the  saint's 
life  after  his  conversion.  The  most  appealing 
part  of  the  work  is,  naturally,  that  which  treats 
of  the  relation  between  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Monica, — that  sonship  and  motherhood  of  the 
flesh  and  of  the  spirit.  Well  known  as  the 
following  words  are,  the  saint  himself  seems 
to  bespeak  for  them  further  quotation:  "When 
the  moment  of  death  drew  nigh,"  he  relates 
of  his  saint-mother,  "she  cared  not  that  her 
body  should  be  sumptuously  shrouded  or 
embalmed,  nor  did  she  long  for  a  stately  monu- 
ment or  a  grave  in  her  own  land.  She  asked 
not  this  of  us,  but  only  desired  to  be  remembered 
at  Thine  altar  during  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  at 
which  she  herself  was  wont  to  assist  without 
missing  a  single  day.  For  Thy  handmaid 
enchained  her  soul  by  the  bond  of  faith  to 
this  Sacrament  of  our  Redemption."  The 
book  is  written  in  a  pleasant,  running  style, 
which  leans  a  bit  to  the  rhetorical,  not  a  common 
fault  in   English  hagiography. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will   not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The  Mass:  A  Study  of  the  Roman  Liturgy." 
Adrian  Fortescue,     $i.8o. 

"History  of  Pope^ Boniface  VIII.  and  His  Times." 
Don  Louis  Tosti,  Benedictine  Monk  of 
•  'Monte  Cassino.     $3. 

"The  Idea  of  Development."  Rev.  P.  M.  North- 
cote.     60  cts.,  net. 


"Further     Notes    on    St,   Paul."      Rev.  Joseph 

Rickaby,  S.  J.     $1.35,  net. 
"The  Principles  of  Eloquence."     Rev.  Nikolaus 

Schleiniger,  S.  J.     $2,  net. 
".Practical    Handbook    for    the    Study    of    the 

Bible  and  of  Bible  Literature."  Dr.Michael 

Seisenberger.     $2,  net. 
'St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo."    Notre  Dame 

Series.     $1.25. 
'Notes    on    the     New     Rubrics."      Very    Rev. 

Canon  Welsh.     10  cts. 
'The  Red  Peril."    Rev.  William  Kress.    10  cts. 
'Thy    Kingdom    Come."     Rev,  William   Kress. 

$5   per  hundred. 
'Poems  of  Adoration."    Michael  Field.    $1.50. 
'His  Grey   Eminence."     R.   F.    O'Connor.     $1. 
'Quem    Vidisti    Pastores?"     Richard    Crashaw. 

25  cts. 
'Life    of    the    Blessed    Gabriel    for    Boys    and 

Girls."     Rev.   Xavier  Sutton.     10  cts. 
'The  Life  of  the  Venerable  Francis  Libermann." 

Rev.  G.  Lee,  C.  S.  Sp.    $1,  net. 
'Christianity     and     the     Leaders     of     Modern 

Science."     Karl  Alois  Kneller,  S.  J.    $1.80, 

net. 
'A  Compendium  of  Catechetical  Instruction  on 

Prayer,"     2  Vols.    Raineri — Hagan.    $4.25, 

net. 
'Private   Ownership:     Its   Basis  and   Equitable 

Conditions."    Rev.  J.  Kelleher.    $1.25,  net. 
'Communion    Verses    for    Little    Children."     A 

Sister  of  Notre   Dame.     30  cts. 
'  On    Union    with    God."      Blessed    Albert    the 

Great.     50  cts. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Joseph  Green,  of  the  archdiocese  of  New 
York;    and  Rev.  Sebastian  Guilbaud,  S.  S. 

Sister  Mary  Francis,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Pieper,  Mr.  John  H.  Roling, 
Mrs.  Mary  Cameron  Crowley,  Mr.  James  Myers, 
Mr.  Jerome  Murphy,  Mr.  Alois  Baschnagel,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Baschnagel,  Mr.  John  Devine,  Mrs. 
Anna  Meehan,  Mr.  E.  T.  Barron,  Mrs.  Catherine 
O'Neill,  Mr.  Edward  Kerr,  Mrs.  Margaret  Ahern, 
Mr.  Thomas  Lane,  Mrs.  John  Sullivan,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Liebke,  Miss  Mary  McLaughlin,  Mr.  Thomas 
Lynn,  Mr.  John  Halleran,  Mr.  J.  B.  Mollenbeck, 
Miss  Frances  Carney,  Mr.  Charles  Sautowski, 
Mr.  Martin  Murphy,  Mr.  R.  B.  Willmering,  Mrs. 
Rosina   Nobile,  and  Miss  Margaret  Slater. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH   ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL   ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE 
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In  October. 


BY    MARY    KENNEDY. 


^  KNOW  not  how  to  tell  my  thanks  to  thee, 
Sweet  Mother  Maid!  This  precious  gift  of  thine, 
So  full  of  love,  so  fraught  with  grace  divine, 

Surpasses  all  thy  mother-gifts  to  me. 

And  happy  I,  if  it  could  only  be 

That  in  the  smallest  measure  thanks  of  mine 
Might  flow  to  thee  like  richly  vintaged  wine — 

My  gratitude  for  this,  my  Rosary. 

I  know  not  how.    But  when  the  evening  star 
Is  burning  dimly  in  the  smould'ring  west; 
And,  kissed  by  cooling  winds,  it  feels  no  loss. 
This  world  of  ours, — 'tis  then  to  Him  afar 

My  heart  returns.    Through  thee  I  know  Him 
best, — 
Through  Rosary  ways  I  find  the  Holy  Cross. 


Our  Lady  of  Trim. 


BY    PIERCE    MARY    NOLAN,   B.  A. 


Y  bounden  dutie  to  your  hon- 
erable  Lordschip  premysid. 
Theise  shal  be  to  advertise 
you,  for  that  I  endevor  my 
selff  and  also  cause  others  of  my  clergie 
to  preache  the  Gospell  of  Christe  and  to 
set  forthe  the  Kinge's  causes,  there  goeth 
a  commen  brewte  amonges  the  Yrish 
men  that  I  entande  to  ploke  downe  Our 
Ladye  of  Tryme  with  other  places  of  pil- 
gramages,  as  the  Holy  Crosse  and  souche 
like;  which  in  deade  I  never  attempted, 
although  my  conscience  wolde  right  well 
serve    me    to    oppresse    souche    ydolles." 


So  runs  a  dispatch,  dated  June  20,  1538, 
from  Browne,  the  first  Anglican  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  to  Henry  VIII. 's  "vicar- 
general,"  Thomas  Cromwell.* 

"Our  Ladye  of  Tryme"  was  a  famous 
shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  abbey 
church  of  the  Canons  Regular  at  Trim, 
in  Meath.  Its  story  is  but  a  brief  chapter 
from  the  long  and  well-known  history  of 
the  devotion  of  the  Irish  people  to  the 
Mother  of  God  and  of  the  vandalism  of 
the  self-styled  Reformers  in  Ireland. 

The  interesting  town  of  Trim  is  pleas- 
antly situated  by  the  Boyne.  In  the 
olden  time  it  w^as  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
and  possessed  one  of  those  puzzles  to 
antiquarians,  a  Greek  church.  Throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  parliaments  and  im- 
portant gatherings  were  held  there.  Its 
extensive  remains  of  Iving  John's  castle, 
its  many  ruined  churches  and  friaries, 
still  attest  Trim's  former  greatness.  But 
*it  was  perhaps  most  famous  for  "its 
image  of  Mary"  (dealb  Muire,  as  it  was 
called  in  Irish),  that  brought  pilgrims 
from  far  and  wide  to  the  abbey  of  the 
Canons  Regular. 

The  first  reference  to  this  image  I  find  in 
the  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  where 
we  read  that  "in  the  age  of  Christ  1397, 
Hugh  MacMahon  recovered  his  sight  by 
fasting  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Cross  at 
Raphoe,  and  of  the  image  of  Mary  at  Ath- 
Truim."  Again,  in  141 2,  we  read  that  "the 
image  of  Our  Lady  at  Ath-Truim  wrought 
many  miracles."  Later  on,  in  1444,  ''a 
great  miracle  was  wrought  by  the  image 

*    This   letter   was   written    from 
where  there  was  a  country  residence, 
of  Dublin. 
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of  Mary  at  Trim  —  namely,  it  restored 
sight  to  a  blind  man,  speech  to  a  dumb 
man,  the  use  of  his  feet  to  a  cripple, 
and  stretched  out  the  hand  of  a  person 
to  whose  side  it  had  been  fastened." 

In  1472  a  parliament  held  at  Naas 
(12  Edw.  IV,)  granted  to  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  the  house  of  our  Blessed  Lady 
of  Trim  and  their  successors  "two  water- 
mills  in  Trim,  with  the  weirs,  fisheries, 
etc.;  trees  in  the  park  of  Trim,  and 
services  of  the  villeins  of  the  manor  for 
the  ordinary  establishing,  repairing,  and 
continuance  of  a  perpetual  wax-light  from 
day  to  day  and  night  to  night  burning 
before  the  image  of  our  Blessed  Lady  in 
the  pavement  pedestal  of  Our  Lady  in 
the  church  of  the  said  house;  and  for  the 
support  of  four  other  wax  tapers  con- 
tinually burning  before  the  same  at  the 
Mass  of  the  Holy  Mary,  at  the  anthem  of 
Our  Lady,  to  the  honor  of  God  and  our 
said  Lady;  for  the  good  estate  of  our 
sovereign  lord,  and  Cecilia,  his  mother, 
and  of  his  children,  and  for  the  souls  of 
their  progenitors  and  arceslors." 

Trim  was  on  the  outmost  borders 
of  the  English  pale;  outside  its  walls 
the  native  clans  held  sway.  To  kill  an 
Irishman  beyond  the  pale  was  no  crime 
in  English  law,  but  a  special  act  was 
passed  by  Parliament  to  allow  the  "rebel" 
to  come  and  pay  his  homage  without 
fear  of  death  at  Our  Lady's  shrine  at 
Trim.  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  any 
description  of  a  pilgrimage  to  it;  but  we 
can  well  imagine  how  on  Mary's  festal 
days  the  saffron-gowned  clansman,  the 
armored  invader,  and  the  townsmen  from 
Dublin  and  Drogheda  thronged  through 
the  Sheep-gate  or  the  Water-gate,  hurry- 
ing to  the  famous  shrine.  Then,  too, 
would  the  Dominican  from  the  Assump- 
tion, and  the  Franciscan  from  St.  Bona- 
venture's;  the  Canon  of  St.  Victor,  of 
Newtown,  and  the  crutched  friar,  leave 
their  convents  to  join  their  brethren  at 
St.  Mary's  in  hymning  the  praises  of  the 
Mother  of  the  world's  -Redeemer. 

But  the  ,evil   day  was   at   hand   when, 


as  says  one  of  our  annalists,  "a  heresy 
and  a  new  error  sprang  up  in  England 
through  pride,  vainglory,  avarice  and  lust, 
and  through  many  strange  sciences,  so 
that  the  men  of  England  went  into  oppo- 
sition to  the  Pope  and  Rome.  .  .  .  They 
broke  down  the  monasteries  and  sold 
their  roofs  and  bells;  so  that  from  Aran 
to  the  Iccian  Sea  there  was  not  one 
monastery  that  was  not  broken  and 
shattered,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
in  Ireland,  of  which  the  English  took  no 
notice  or  heed.  They  afterward  burned 
the  images,  shrines  and  relics  of  the 
saints  of  Ireland  and  England;  they  like- 
wise burned  the  celebrated  image  of  Mary 
at  Ath-Truim,  which  was  used  to  perform 
wonders  and  miracles, — heal  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  and  the  crippled, — and  persons 
aflfected   with  all   kinds  of  diseases." 

To  show  what  store  the  Irish  annalists 
set  on  the  Reformation,  let  me  give 
another  extract  from  a  different  source — 
"The  Annals  of  Kilronan":  "The  most 
miraculous  image  at  Mary  of  Baile  Ath- 
Truim,  which  the  Irish  people  all  honored 
for  a  long  time  before  that,  and  which 
used  to  heal  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the 
lame,  and  every  disease,  in  like  manner 
was  burned  by  the  Saxons.  .  .  .  And  not 
only  that,  but  there  was  not  a  holy  cross 
nor  an  image  of  Mary  nor  other  cele- 
brated image  in  Erinn,  over  which  their 
power  reached,  that  they  did  not  bum; 
and  the  Pope  and  the  Church  in  the 
East  and  at  home  were  excommunicating 
the  Saxons  on  that  account." 

In  August,  1538,  a  bishop  and  a  friar 
were  transferred  from  Dublin  Castle  to 
be  tried  at  the  sessions  at  Trim  for 
"their  highe  and  notorious  offences  against 
the  Kinge's  Majestic," — refusing  to  own 
the  "much-married"  monarch's  ecclesias- 
tical supremacy.  Thomas  Allen,  writing 
to  Cromwell  about  the  trial,  is  shocked 
at  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  "maisters 
of  the  law."  He  says:  "They  thre" 
(Archbishop  Browne,  Mr.  Treasurer,  and 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls)  "wold  not  come 
into  the  chapell  where  the  idoll  of  Trym 
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stocle,  to  lir  intent  they  wold  not  ocea- 
sion  the  people;  notwithstanding  my  Lord 
Deputie,  veray  devoutly  kneeling  before 
Hir,  hard  thre  or  fower  Masses."  The 
Lord  Deputy  was  Lord  Leonard  Gray,  who, 
though  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  Irish, 
remained  attached  to  the  ancient  Faith. 
That  year  or  next  the  image  of  Our 
Lady  of  Trim  was  destroyed,  and  the 
many  and  valuable  offerings  placed  on 
its  altar  went  to  swell  the  coffers  of  the 
enemies  of  our  Faith  and  Fatherland. 
Although,  alas!  the  holy  image  of  our 
Blessed  Mother  is  not  with  us  to-day, 
devotion  to  her  is  in  no  land,  perhaps, 
more  living  than  in  ours,  from  which 
centuries  of  persecution  tried  in  vain  to 
banish  it. 


The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 

BY    ANNA    T.   SADLIER. 

XVIIL 
0  KBASTL\N  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
g)  the  counterfeit  presentment,  —  not 
daring  to  withdraw  them  for  fear  Dorothy 
might  read  in  their  depths  something  of 
what  he  was  feeling;  for  a  very  whirl 
of  thought  was  rushing  through  his 
brain.  Detection  of  that  cherished  secret, 
exposure  and  all  its  consequences,  might 
hang  upon  that  piece  of  pasteboard;  and 
he  had  a  shuddering  realization  of  what 
would  have  happened  if  Dorothy  had 
shown  that  photograph  to  Mrs.  Rollins, 
or  if  Mrs.  Alfred  had  even  so  much  as 
heard   of  its   existence. 

There  was  positive  relief,  too,  even 
triumph,  in  the  feeling  that  his  quest 
was  over,  —  the  weary  search  which  he 
had  been  pursuing  by  means  of  cautious 
inquiries,  of  carefully-worded  advertise- 
ments, each  of  which  had  given  him  cold 
chills  of  apprehension  lest  it  should  be 
answered  or  read  or  understood  by  the 
prying  and  the  malicious.  And  there  was 
thankfulness  that  this  damaging  witness 
of  the  past  had  not  fallen  into  other 
hands;    and  there  was  a  glimmer  of  hope 


that  out  of  this  chaos  might  conic  light. 
It  seemed,  perhaps,  most  singular  of  all 
that  this  certainty  had  come  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Dorothy,  from  whom 
Sebastian  would  most  have  wished  to  keep 
all  knowledge  of  the  guilty  secret. 

As  he  trusted  himself  at  last  to  look 
at  her,  noting  the  broad  brow,  the  space 
between  the  eyes,  and  the  whole  expres- 
sion of  the  face,  denoting  kindliness  and 
sympathy,  he  wondered  if  to  her,  more 
than  to  others,  it  might  not  be  safe  to 
make,  if  that  were  necessary,  such  a 
revelation.  For  if  she  were  yet  too  young 
and  too  ignorant  of  the  world's  ways  to 
feel  the  divinest  of  all  sympathy,  pity 
for  the  wrongdoer,  she  might  at  least  be 
made  to  comprehend  something  of  the 
pathetic  elements  of  the  situation,  even 
where  David  Wilmot  was  concerned. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Sebastian,  in  a  voice 
that,  to  his  own  surprise,  sounded  steady, 
"you  have  not  shown  this  photograph 
to  any  one?" 

"I  have  not  shown  it  even  to  Mrs. 
Rollins,"  Dorothy  answered;  "though  1 
have  told  her  the  story.  She  never  was 
so  much  interested  in  that  as  I  had  hoped. 
She  said  there  were  plenty  of  such  cases 
in  every  large  city,  and  that  it  would  be 
like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack 
to  try,  after  so  many  years,  to  find  that 
man  without  the  help  of  the  police.  She 
thought,  by  the  way,  that  was  a  very 
ridiculous  condition  for  the  mother  to 
have  made, — that  the  police  should  not 
be  called  in.  It  made  her  inclined  to. 
doubt  the  whole  story.  But  I  can  under- 
stand that  part  of  it,  can't  you?" 

"From  one  point  of  view,  yes,"  replied 
Sebastian;  "though  I  don't  think  many 
people  would  look  at  it  just  in  that  way," 

"More  women  than  you  think  would  be 
disposed  to  do  so,"  said  Dorothy.  "You 
see,  she  had  left  her  husband  of  her  own 
accord;  and,  though  that  did  not  excuse 
him,  she  might  have  felt  a  reluctance  in 
going  back  for  the  sake  of  money.  Or,  if 
we  look  for  a  meaner  motive,  she  might 
have  been  afraid  that  she  had  somehow 
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put  herself  into  the  power  of  the  law, 
'and  that  a  rich  man  would  in  any  case 
be  able  to  get  the  better  of  her.  Mrs. 
Rollins  does  not  believe  that  he  is  wealthy 
She  thinks  that  was  only  a  romantic 
story  the  woman  invented  to  tell  her 
daughter." 

"Well,"  said  Sebastian,  "I  am  not  of 
Mrs.  Rollins'  opinion.  I  believe  the  story 
is  true.  But  will  you  do  me,  in  any  case, 
the  favor  not  to  speak  much  about  it, 
and  above  all  not  to  show  the  photograph 
to  any  one,  especially,"  he  added,  with  a 
laugh,  "  to  Mrs.  Alfred  Wilmot?  Otherwise, 
I  should  have  no  peace  till  she  knew 
everything." 

"You  may  be  sure  I  will  not  show  it," 
answered  Dorothy.  "Up  to  this  time,  I 
have  kept  it  in  the  bottom  of  my  trunk 
for  fear  of  prying  eyes." 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  Sebastian.  "It 
is  understood  that  we  keep  the  secret 
between  us." 

"More  than  that,"  observed  Dorothy, 
"I  think  I  will  entrust  you  with  the 
photograph,  — -  only,  of  course,  on  con- 
dition that  you  do  not  let  it  get  into  the 
hands  of  the  police.  The  wishes  of  the 
dead  woman,  if  they  were  overstrained, 
must  be  respected." 

"They  shall  be  by  me,"  promised 
Sebastian;  "and  I  will  take  the  greatest 
,care  of  the   photograph." 

He  betrayed,  in  fact,  almost  an  undue 
eagerness  to  restore  the  piece  of  card- 
board to  its  wrappings  of  tissue  paper, 
and  to  conceal  it  in  the  depths  of  his 
pocket.  Once  there,  it  seemed  to  him  as 
if   a  catastrophe  had  been  averted. 

"Now  that  this  matter  is  in  my  hands," 
he  further  assured  her,  "I  feel  confident 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  some- 
thing. I  shall  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
discover  the  key  to  this  mystery,  and  to 
place  Blmira's  affairs  upon  a  satisfactory 
basis."  ' 

"Inspired  by  your  confidence,"'  said 
Dorothy,  "I  think  I  may  venture  to  write 
her  a  hopeful  letter." 

"You  may  do  more  than  that,"  rejoined^ 


Sebastian,  hesitating  over  each  word, 
since  he  recognized  the  delicate  position 
in  which  he  was  placed.  "On  the  score 
of  that  confidence,  you  may  send  her, 
if  you  will,  a  cheque,  which  shall  be  paid 
through  you  every  month  until  this 
mystery  is  cleared  up." 

"But,"  said  Dorothy,  "if  it  should 
never   be   cleared   up?" 

Sebastian  looked   at  her  with  a  smile. 

"I  can  not  admit  such  a  possibility. 
With  adequate  resources  at  one's  com- 
mand, everything  can  be  accomplished 
nowadays." 

"But,"  persisted  Dorothy,  "if  every- 
thing should   not  be  accomplished?" 

"Why,  then,"  said  the  young  man,  "we 
can  go  on  hoping  until  Blmira's  death 
should  settle  matters  in  another  way." 

"Oh,  you  are  too  generous,  too  kind!" 
cried  Dorothy,,  feeling  almost  as  if  his 
generosity  was.  being  extended  to  herself. 

Sebastian   eagerly   disclaimed   this. 

"It  is  not  generosity,"  he  said.  "Oh, 
believe  me,  it  is  simple  justice!" 

As  she  stared  at  him  in  wonder,  he 
added : 

"The  justice,  I  mean,  that  society  owes 
to   the  woman   who   has   been  wronged." 

"  Rut.  how  shall  we  explain  this  matter 
to  her.^'  Shall  we  have  to  invent  the 
fiction  that  the  father  has  been  found?" 

Sebastian  looked  at  her  with  a  strange 
smile. 

"You  and  I  can  persuade  ourselves  of 
that,"  he  declared.  "I  can  say  to  you, 
and  you  must  believe  me,  that  he  has 
been  found." 

There  was  silence  in  the  room, — a 
silence  so  deep  and  prolonged  that  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  his  words  ec  oed 
through  its  vastness. 

"He  has  been  found,"  said  Sebastian. 
"  He  is  most  deeply  penitent  for  the  wrong 
he  did  her  mother,  even  though  that 
mother  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  blame. 
(At  least  we  can  take  the  word  of  the 
dead  woman  for  that.)  He  is  anxious  to 
atone  for  the  past,  to  rid  himself  of  the 
burden  of  remorse  that  weighed  him  down ; 
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that  rose  a  dark  spectre  before  him  every- 
where; that  he  was  afraid  of  transmitting 
as  a  curse  to  his  children;  that  even  in 
death  might  follow  him  beyond  the  grave." 

Sebastian  was  talking  rapidly,  his  breath 
coming  quick,  and  his  face  flushed. 

"Oh,"  cried  Dorothy,  with  a  little 
shudder,  when  his  voice  at  last  died  awa}^ 
into  silence,  "what  an  imagination  you 
must  have!  I  never  thought  before  that 
you  would  have  made  a  splendid  actor." 

"Life  itself  is  chiefly  acting,"  said 
Sebastian,  wiping  from  his  forehead  the 
drops  of  sweat  that  were  standing  there. 
"  I  am  afraid  I  have  alarmed  you  in  trying 
to  piece  out  that  narrative  with  which 
you  might  have  to.  satisfy  your  pensioner." 

"She  will  not  be  mine,  but  yours," 
replied  Dorothy,  quickly. 

"Yes,  mine;  and  I  fully  accept  the 
responsibility  for  her." 

"But,"  said  Dorothy,  who  had  been 
early  trained  to  uprightness,  "I  could  not 
write  her  such  a  tissue  of — invention  as 
that." 

"It  would  be  writing  her  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case,"  observed  Sebastian, — 
"what  did  occur,  you  may  be  sure,  if 
her  mother  spoke  the  truth;  and  what 
the  m^an  must  have  felt,  especially  when 
he  grew  older  and  nearer  the  eternal 
realities." 

"I  don't  believe  such  a  man — I  mean 
a  man  who  could  have  acted  that  way — 
would  have  any  such  feelings  at  all," 
answered  Dorothy,  emphatically. 

"You  would  regard  him,"  said  Sebas- 
tian, with  an  almost  ghastly  smile  upon 
his  face,  "as  altogether  monstrous  and 
unnatural.  But  believe  me,  dear  Miss 
Kent,  my  version  is  probably  nearer  the 
^ruth,  or  will  best  serve  to  allay  Elmira's 
suspicions." 

In  the  silence  that  ensued  Dorothy,  who 
had  arisen,  slowly  reseated  herself,  while 
Sebastian  resumed: 

"And,  in  this  man's  defence,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Klmira  left  him." 

"Only  after  a  long  course  of  what 
might  be  called  strained  relations,  if  not 


actual  ill  usage,"  said  Dorothy.  "The 
details  of  all  that,  we  shall  never  know 
now.  And  the  man,  I  am  sure,  if  he  had 
taken  the  proper  measures,  and  especially 
if  he  were  rich,  could  have  found  her 
again." 

"Is  that  quite  certain?"  asked  Sebas- 
tian, thinking  of  his  own  experience. 

"It  is  at  least  quite  probable,"  rejoined 
Dorothy. 

Now,  while  they  had  been  talking, 
Dorothy  vv^as  aware  of  a  new  chain  of 
sympathy  that  seemed  to  bind  her  to 
Sebastian;  though  into  her  mind,  too, 
had  come  the  vague  insinuations  which 
Mrs.  Rollins,  in  her  anxiety  to  warn  her 
against  the  young  man,  had  repeated; 
and  also  the  anxiety  which  Mrs.  Alfred 
had  professed  to  feel  that  the  youngest 
of  the  Wilmot  brothers  had  given  up  the 
practice  of  his  religion. 

"There  is  one  point  in  that  letter,"  she 
said  rather  abruptly,  "that  I  suppose  you 
noticed,  and  that  pleased  me  very  much. 
It  is  that  poor  Elmira  has  at  last  done 
what  I  so  often  implored  her  to  do — turned 
to  religion  for  consolation.  During  her 
wandering  life  after  her  mother's  death, 
she  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Church, 
but  had  not  kept  faithful  to  its  practices. 
Just  lately  she  told  me  that  she  had  sent 
for  a  priest  and  gone  to  confession." 

Sebastian  made  no  comment,  and 
Dorothy  continued: 

"Don't  you  think  that's  very  fortunate? 
For,  whatever  trouble  people  are  in,  they 
only  make  it  worse  by  neglecting  their 
religion.  I  would  almost  rather  see  any 
one  I  cared  for  dead  than  doing  such  a 
thing." 

Her  small  face  glowed  with  the  ardor 
of  the  sentiment  and  the  intensity  of  her 
feeling;  and,  though  that  last  sentence 
had  appeared  rather  irrelevant  to  the 
subject  of  Elmira,  it  moved  Sebastian 
profoundly. 

"If  any  one  were  happy  enough  to 
know  that  you  cared  for  him,"  he  said, 
"he  must  be  swayed  by  your  slightest 
wish." 
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There  was  an  intense  vibrant  pause. 
Both  were  keyed  up  to  a  pitch  of  feeling 
that  made  further  words  difficult,  yet 
urgently  necessary  to  be  spoken.  Nor  did 
Dorothy  notice  the  fact  that  Sebastian 
had  used  the  masculine  pronoun,  as  if 
it  were  no  longer  Elmira  but  one  of  his 
sex  that  she  indicated. 

"It  would  be  the  first  thing  I  should 
ask  of  any  one  in  whom  I  was  interested," 
said  Dorothy, — "to  be  faithful  first  of 
all  to  God." 

"A  man  for  whom  you  cared  and  who 
loved  you,"  answered  Sebastian  (and  his 
voice  seemed  to  ring  through  the  room 
in  the  force  of  the  declaration),  "would 
be   as   wax   in  your  hands." 

"And  it  would  be  worth  caring  for  him 
and  a  true  test  of  his  love,"  said  the  girl, 
"if  for  my  sake  he  should  go  back  to 
God." 

"Only  in  that  way,"  agreed  Sebastian, 
"could  he  make  himself  worthy  of  you, 
and  he  would  sweep  out  of  his  path  what- 
ever obstacles  might  come  between." 

It  was  a  singular  conversation,  and  it 
left  them  both  trembling  with  excitement. 
Dorothy   was  the  first  to  recover  herself. 

"Are  we  still  talking  fiction?"  she  said, 
with  a  sweet  smile  that  very  nearly  caused 
Sebastian  to  forget  everything  and  to 
break  forth  into  the  declaration  that 
trembled  upon  his  lips.  For  he  was 
asking  himself  in  a  tumult  of  joy,  if  the 
words  that  she  had  spoken  could  have 
meant  anything  except  an  appeal  to  him 
to  do  that  which  would  please  her  best 
of  all.  Never  had  the  chain  of  silence 
galled  as  at  that  moment.  But  he  answered 
her  question  in  a  tone  that  was  perfectly 
light,  and  as  devoid  of  feeling  as  he 
could  make  it: 

"  It  is  a  fiction  that  you  and  I  rnust  hold 
for  truth,  since  truth  and  fiction  are  ofteii 
singularly  interwoven." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which 
Dorothy  was  gaining  the  mastery  over  the 
emotion  that  had  possessed  her,  and  like- 
wise perhaps  reproaching  herself  that  in 
her   religious   zeal   she   had   gone   too   far. 


"Mrs.  Rollins  says,"  she  remarked, 
^"that  I  am  always  putting  unnecessary 
enthusiasm  into  my  statement  of  facts." 

"Enthusiasm  is  the  leaven  that  lights 
our  dull  monotony,"  observed  Sebastian, 
glad  to  find  himself  safe  back  in  general- 
ities, and  yet  with  a  longing  to  let  her 
know  that  he  understood  and  valued  all 
that  she  had  implied.  "If  women  always 
felt  as  you  do,"  he  said,  "they  would 
cement  their  friendships  with  the  other 
sex,  and  make  their  love  indestructible." 

' '  I  am  afraid  they  would  not  always  be 
able  to  accomplish  that,"  replied  Dorothy, 
with  something  that  was  half  wistful  in 
her  expression.  "In  fact,  it  often  seems 
as  if  those  who  turn  away  from  all  such 
things  have  the  strongest  influence." 

"Never  believe  it!"  cried  Sebastian. 
"While  there  is  a  spark  of  chivalry  re- 
maining, and  unless  a  man  be  wholly 
debased,,  what  is  best  must  always  most 
strongly    support   other    attractions." 

"Of  course  it  would  be  the  ideal 
way,"  said  Dorothy,  thoughtfully;  "and 
I   suppose  it  does  sometimes  happen." 

It  was  on  Sebastian's  lips  to  say  that 
it  must  often  have  happened  in  her  case, 
but  he  refrained;    and  Dorothy  went  on: 

"How  curiously  we  have  strayed  from 
the  subject  of   Elmira!" 

The  words  recalled  Sebastian  more 
forcibly  than  anything  else  could  have 
done  to  the  perils  of  untoward  compli- 
cations in  which  he  had  placed  himself,, 
and  reminded  him  how  treacherous  were 
these  meadows  of  living  green  into  which 
he  had  permitted  his  feet  to  wander. 

"Yes,  we  have  strayed/'  he  assented, — 
seeing  the  necessity  of  abandoning  that 
dangerous  ground,  and  yet  the  absotute 
impossibility  of  continuing  the  conversa- 
tion on  trivial  subjects  after  the  climax 
which  had  been  reached  and  passed 
between  them. 

"On  due  consideration,"  he  began  again 
in  an  ordinary  tone,  taking  a  notebook 
from  his  pocket,  "I  will  make  out  the 
cheque  to  Elmira  herself  -instead  of  toj 
you.." 
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"Yes,  that  will  be  better,"  acquiesced 
Dorothy,  still  a  little  breathless  from  her 
late  emotion. 

"If  you  will  give  me  her  full  name?" 

This  Dorothy  did,  with  little  suspicion 
that,  since  it  was  the  mother's  maiden 
name,  Sebastian  was  already  familiar  with 
it  from  his  father's  papers. 

"You  can  tell  her,"  said  Sebastian, 
laughingly,  "that  I  am  not  the  man 
himself,  but  am  acting  as  his  agent." 

"I  hope  no  improbability  will  strike  her 
in  our  narrative,"  observed  Dorothy,  with 
a  troubled  face;  "though  I  think  not,  for 
she  was  so  fully  persuaded  that  the  truth 
must  come  to  light  that  she  will  be  ready 
to  believe  anything." 

"We  shall  not  make  the  sums  too  large 
at  first,"  said  Sebastian;  "but  we  can  go 
on  increasing  them  till  I  shall  feel  that  I 
am  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  this  man, 
whom  I  can  not  consent  to  consider  a 
monster,  and  whom  I  feel  sure  I  shall 
discover." 

He  came  to  a  sudden  resolution,  while 
Dorothy's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him. 

"I  may  as  well  tell  you  what  I  meant 
at  first  to  keep  secret:  that,  from  the 
facts  with  which  you  previously  supplied 
me,  I  am  almost  certain  of  being  upon 
his  track  already." 

Dorothy's  glance  became  penetrating  as 
she  asked  : 

"Is  that  truth  or  fiction?" 

His  eyes  met  her  own  fearlessly,  while 
he  declared  so  solemnly  that  she  could 
not  choose  but  believe  him: 

"It  is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  But,  oh,  you  will 
see  yourself  how  greater  than  ever  is  the 
need  of  secrecy!  For,  by  the  least  impru- 
dence, such  ruin  and  unhappiness  would 
be  brought  to  many  persons  as  you  cafi 
scarcely  imagine.  With  the  further  infor- 
mation that  I  have  received  to-day,  I 
shall  be  able  to  assure  myself  that  my 
hopes  are  realized;  but  the  slightest  in- 
discretion would  be  disastrous." 

"You  may   trust   me, — you   may   trust 

(To  be 


me  entirely!"  cried  Dorothy,  joyfully. 
Her  last  doubts  and  fears  were  removed 
by  this  avowal,  which  she  accepted  with- 
out suspicion,  and  which  seemed,  more- 
over, to  account  for  any  strangeness  in 
Sebastian's  manner.  "I  would  rather  die 
than  bring  such  trouble  upon  others,  or 
cause  you  to  regret  your  generous  interest 
in  Elmira.  I  will  ask  you  no  more  ques- 
tions, and  the  subject  shall  never  be 
mentioned  between  us,  unless  by  yourself." 

"It  is  a  subject  that  will  not  bear  dis- 
cussion,"   Sebastian   assured   her   gravely. 

There  seemed  nothing  more  that  could 
be  said;  and,  though  the  temptation  was 
strong  to  linger,  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

"I  fear,"  he  declared,  "that  Mrs.  Rollins 
will  feel  that  I  am  abusing  the  kind  per- 
mission she  has  given  me,  and  overstaying 
all  decent  bounds." 

Dorothy  followed  him  to  the  threshold 
of  the  drawing-room  and  stood  framed  in 
its  arched  door;  while  Sebastian  took  his 
hat  from  where  the  servant  had  placed  it, 
and  drew  on  a  pair  of  gloves. 

"I  hope,"  said  the  girl,  and  her  tone 
was  very  grave  and  quiet,  "that  you  will 
not  agree  with  Mrs.  Rollins  in  thinking 
me  too  frank  and  too  emphatic  in  the 
statement  of  my  opinions." 

"I  will  think,"  he  answered  slowly, 
"how  your  words  may  be  applied  even  to 
those  who  are  happy  in  being  on  the 
mere  outskirts  of  your  friendship." 

Saying  which  he  passed  out  on  to  the 
thoroughfare,  where  Fashion  was  in  full 
swing  at  that  hour,  and  where  he  met 
and  returned  mechanically  the  salutations 
of  at  least  a  score  of  acquaintances.  For 
his  thoughts,  varied  and  tumultuous  as 
they  had  been  that  afternoon,  were  domi- 
nated just  then  by  the  remembrance  of 
Dorothy  as  she  had  appeared  at  that  last 
moment,  framed  in  the  dark  arch  of  the 
door,  and  uttering  her  gravely  spoken 
apology  for  something  which  had  filled 
him  with  deepest  joy.  Never  had  she 
appealed  to  him  with  a  stronger  or  more 
subtle  force  than  at  that  last  moment. 

cdntintted. ) 
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At  Capharnaum. 

BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 

I  SAW  Him  as  He  passed;    as  from  within 
A  light  shines  from  a  lamp  in  holy  place, 
So  shone  a  flame  upon  His  noble  face 
And  on  my  sin. 

The  town  is  full  of  Him.    Some  even  say 
That  He  is  God, — they  speak  it  not  aloud; 
The  healed  youth  whispered  it,   as  from  the 

crowd, 

He  came  to-day. 

I  shall  beHeve  it  soon;    I  love  Him  so; 

He  looked  at  me  into  my  heart  straight  down: 
He  saw  the  vileness  there,  but  did  not  frown — 
And  I  knelt  low. 

I  dared  not  touch  His  robe,  as  others  did; 
Afar  off  will  I  stand,  and  o'er  and  o'er 
Think  of  that  look, — but  follow  evermore, 
If  He  should  bid. 

My  very  soul  He  saw, — its  heart  and  core, — 
Its  very  deep  and  all  the  loathsome  things 
Therein,  from  which  the  daily  hatred  springs, — 
Yet  He  forbore! 

Love  in  His  gesture, — love!    His  eyes  did  shine 
Like  veiled  stars;    for  me  He  did  not  weep 
(I  should  have  died!);    yet  there  was  anguish 
deep, — 

Deep  and  divine! 

Since  He  can  pity  me.  He  must  be  God; 
He  must  be  God  since  I  can  love  Him  so; 
For  in  my  heart  all  vilest  hatreds  grow 
As  plants  from  sod. 

Can  He  be  God?   With  tears  my  hard  eyes  brim. 
He  looked  at  me! — ^He  must  be  from  above, 
Or  there's  no  G^d.    Ah,  surely  He  is  Love! 
I'll  follow  Him. 

He  sees  me  as  He  passes, — "God!"   one  saith; 
I  know  He's  Love,  and  He  is  all  for  me, 
And  I  for  Him.    Love  leads  me  verily, — 
Love!    LoVe  to  Faith t 


A  Pilgrimage  to  the  "Little  Saint"  of 
Lisieux. 


lY    THE    COUNTESS    DE    COURSON. 


i  iiAVK  been  driven  to  my  knees  many 
times  by  the  overwhelming  conviction 
that   I   had  nowhere  else  to  go. 

— President  Lincoln. 


RATHER  more  than  a  year  ago  we 
had  occasion  to  tell  the  readers  of 
The  Ave  Maria*  the  story  of  a  young 
Carmelite  nun,  known  in  the  world  as 
Mary  Frances  Teresa  Martin,  and  within 
her  monastery  as  Teresa  of  the  Infant 
Jesus.  She  was,  it  may  be  remembered, 
born  at  Alengon,  in  1873,  ^^^  from  her 
babyhood  showed  an  extraordinary  com- 
prehension of  and  love  for  spiritual  things. 
These  mystical  tendencies  were  developed 
by  her  home  influences,  but  they  never 
made  her  self-conscious  or  strained; 
indeed,  both  before  and  after  she  became 
a  Carmelite,  she  remained  sweetly  natural, 
simple,  and  humble;  kind  to  others,  eager 
to  help  them,*  and  asking  no  return.  There 
never  was  any  touch  of  excitement  about 
her,  and  no  morbid  self-examination,  only 
a  generous,  absolute  surrender  to  what 
best  pleased  God. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  la  petite  Therese, 
as  her  fellow-citizens  sometimes  call  her, 
obtained,  by  special  favor,  leave  to  enter 
the  Carmelite  Convent  at  Lisieux,  where, 
two  of  her  four  sisters  had  already 
become  nuns;  the  third  was  soon  to 
follow,  and  another  is  a  Visitation  nun 
at  Caen.  Teresa  lived  nine  years  in  the 
monastery;  she  died  of  consumption 
on  September  30,  1897,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three. 

Most  of  the  religious  who  were  her 
companions  are  still  alive,  and  the  pres- 
ent prioress  is  her  oldest  sister  Pauline, 
They  recognize  that,  in  spite  of  constant 
endeavors  to  be  ignored  or  forgotten,  and 
in  spite,  too,  of  her  great  simplicity,  she 
gave  them  the  impression  of  being  closely 
united  to  God  and  singularly  favored  by 
Him.  Her  unfailing  practice  of  trusting 
ail  things,  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  her 
"only  Friend,"  her  readiness  to  obHge 
and    serve    others,    her    eagerness    to    do 

*    Vol.  Ixxii,  p.  298; 
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always  what  was  hardest  and  most  trying, 
her  courage  in  withstanding  terrible 
temptations  against  faith,  —  all  these 
things  were  veiled  under  a  smiling  ex- 
terior. There  was  nothing  apparently 
extraordinary  about  her  except  the  per- 
fection of  every  action  and  the  childlike 
confidence  with  which,  whatever  hap- 
pened, she  blessed  and  thanked  God. 

Her  prioress,  impelled  by  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  little  Sister's  holiness, 
commanded  her  to  write  down  the  graces 
that  God  had  bestowed  upon  her  since 
her  birth.  She  did  so,  without  any  other 
thought  than  that  of  glorifying  God 
and  of  obeying  her  superiors;  but  this 
"History  of  a  Soul,"  as  it  is  called,  has 
since  been  translated  into  ten  languages, 
and  is  now  read  throughout  the  Catholic 
world.  In  consequence,  the  little  nun, 
whose  life  was  so  short  and  so  obscure, 
has  become  famous;  and  the  cures,  con- 
versions, and  other  graces,  attributed 
to  her  intercession  would  fill  volumes. 
So  great  and  general,  indeed,  was  this 
outburst  of  devotion,  justified  by  and 
founded  on  many  extraordinary  occur- 
rences, that  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  in 
whose  diocese  Lisieux  is  situated,  has 
been  authorized  to  collect  information 
with  a  view  to  the  "little  saint's"  future 
beatification.  The  first  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings is  now  at  an  end;  and  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  carried  on  in  the 
diocese  of  Bayeux  has  been  taken  to 
Rome  by  Mgr.  de  Teil,  the  postulator  of 
the  Cause,  and  is  being  duly  examined  by 
the  ecclesiastical  commission  appointed 
for  the  purpose. 

In  the  meantime  the  cemetery  of 
Lisieux,  where  Sister  Teresa  is  buried  in 
the  enclosure  belonging  to  the  Carmelites, 
has  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  It  lies 
far  above  the  town,  and  is  reached  by 
a  country  road,  shaded  by  overhanging 
trees.  When  we  lately  visited  the  now 
hallowed  spot,  heavy  rains  had  for  weeks 
deluged  the  fertile  Norman  pastures; 
but  on  that  particular  afternoon  the  sun 
shone   brightly   through   the   clouds.     On 


the  open  platform,  on  which  lies  the 
city  of  the  dead,  the  pilgrim  gets  an 
impression  of  light,  sun,  brightness,  and 
peace.  The  town  of  Lisieux  is  so  com- 
pletely hidden  by  the  rising  ground  that 
one  might  be  miles  away  in  the  heart 
of  the  country;  nothing  strikes  the  eye 
but  green  fields  and  wooded  hills.  Little 
Teresa,  who  enthusiastically  loved  the 
beauties  of  nature,  is  enshrined  in  sur- 
roundings after  her  own  heart. 

At  first,  in  spite  of  the  directions  given 
to  us  by  the  keeper,  we  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  grave.  We  were  led 
to  it  by  the  sound  of  the  Rosary  said  aloud 
by  a  group  of  nuns,  who  were  praying  by 
the  white  cross  that  marks  Sister  Teresa's 
resting-place.  Other  pilgrims  —  a  priest, 
some  poor  women,  a  little  child  —  were 
kneeling  where  the  previous  day  had  knelt 
a  royal  princess,  the  Countess  d'Eu, 
hereditary  Empress  of  Brazil.  A  few  days 
before,  three  missionary  bishops  from 
Africa  and  one  from  Australia  were  among 
the  pilgrims.  Thus  every  day,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  la  petite  Therese  holds 
her  court.  Her  clients  come  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe;  they  are  of  every 
age  and  condition;  and  in  this  respect 
the  register  kept  by  the  Lisieux  Carmel- 
ites is  suggestive  reading.  It  proves  how 
mysterious  are  the  ways  of  God,  how 
widely  different  His  standards  are  from 
ours.  A  young,  obscure,  humble  little 
nun,  whose  short  life  was  spent  within 
the  walls  of  a  convent  of  provincial 
France,  attracts  men  and  women  of  every 
rank  as  well  as  of  every  nationality. 
Princesses  and  peasants,  laborers,  soldiers, 
professors,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  dis- 
tinguished military  men,  pilgrims  from 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Germany, 
Belgium,  America,  and  the  Far  East,  have 
written  their  names  on  the  list  of  the 
"little  saint's"  clients. 

White  flowers,  brought  by  the  pilgrims, 
always  cover  the  grave,  which  last  year 
was  opened  in  presence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bayeux.  Only  bones  and  dust  were  found, 
and    these    were    reverently    replaced    in 
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another  coffin  and  buried  again  in  the 
enclosure.  Surrounding  the  grave  are 
crosses  that  mark  the  resting-places  of 
other  Carmelite  nuns,  among  them  that 
of  Mother  Mary  Gonzague,  whose  death 
was  predicted  by  Sister  Teresa.  The 
wooden  cross  that  was  formerly  planted 
on  the  latter's  grave  was  so  mercilessly 
tiotched  and  cut  a,way  by  relic-hunting 
pilgrims  that  it  has  now  been  replaced 
by  an  iron  cross,  painted  white,  which  is 
safe  from  their  indiscreet  zeal. 

We  would  willingly  linger  in  this  "God's 
Acre,"  flooded  with  light  and  sunshine, 
that  lies  between  the  blue  sky  above  and 
the  busy  town  below;  but  the  distance 
to  the  Carmelite  convent  is  considerable; 
and,  having  put  our  cares,  intentions,  and 
thoughts  for  others,  into  the  kind  hands 
of  la  petite  Therese,  we  turn  our  steps 
townward.  Along  the  quiet  country  roads, 
down  the  steep  hill,  the  pilgrim  finds  his 
way  to  the  convent  in  the  Rue  de  Livarot, 
where  the  little  Sister  lived  for  nine 
years  —  from  the  9th  of  April,  1888,  to 
the  30th  of  September,  1897,  when  her 
pure  soul  took  its  flight*  to  heaven.  It 
happened  to  be  the  "Fete  de  I'Adoration," 
and  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  exposed 
in  the  convent  chapel,  where,  on  the  loth 
of  January,  1889,  Sister  Teresa's  girlish 
figure,  with  flowing  curls,  put  on  the 
Carmelite  habit. 

The  convent  at  Lisieux  is  naturally 
the  centre  of  the  extraordinary  devotion 
that  has  sprung  up  toward  the  young 
Sister,  who  more  than  once  repeated  on 
her  deathbed  the  words  that  are  inscribed 
on  her  grave:  "I  wish  to  spend  my  time 
in  heaven  in  doing  good  upon  earth." 
These  words  are  being  realized  throughout 
the  world.  Over  a  hundred  letters, 
begging  for  prayers  or  thanking  for  favors 
obtained,  are  daily  received  at  the  con- 
vent; and,  in  consequence  of  the  growing 
influx  of  pilgrims,  the  prioress,  who,  as 
already  stated,  is  Teresa's  oldest  sister, 
is  obliged  to  decline  to  receive  visitors. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  presence  of  the 
postulator    of    the    Cause,    Mgr.    de    Teil, 


who  was  spending  the  day  at  Lisieux,  ail 
exception  was  made  in  our  favor;  and 
behind  the  grille  and  curtain  we  heard 
the  prioress  tell  of  the  little  Sister's  sweet- 
ness, simplicity,  kindness  of  heart,  and 
overpowering  love  of  God.  These  things 
are  written  in  her  Life  and  have  often 
been  Head  by  her  clients,  but  they  gather 
fresh  strength  and  meaning  when  spoken 
by  those  who  shared  her  life  and  who 
knew  her  best.  We  asked  the  prioress 
if,  in  spite  of  her  knowledge  of  her  young 
sister's  holiness,  she  had  not  been  sur- 
prised at  this  sudden  springing  into  fame 
of  one  so  young,  whose  life  was,  appar- 
ently, hidden  away  from  the  sight  of 
men.  "  Yes,"  she  replied;  "  I  little  thought 
she  would  make  so  much  noise."  And 
we  could  feel  that  she  smiled  as  she  said 
the  words. 

The  apparitions  of  Sister  Teresa  are 
frequent,  and  the  miracles  worked  by 
her  relics  or  through  her  intercession  are 
innumerable.  One  of  the  most  striking 
was  performed  at  Gallipoli  in  Italy,  in 
January,  19 10,  when  she  appeared  to  the 
prioress  of  the  convent,  then  in  deep  dis- 
tress; and,  before  her  eyes,  placed  five 
banknotes  in  the  money  box  of  the  com- 
munity. Let  us  add  that  the  poverty  of 
the  nuns  was  such  at  that  moment  that 
they  literally  had  not  sufficient  food  to 
keep  them  alive.  Since  then  other  miracles 
of  the  same  nature  have  been  performed 
at  Gallipoli,  But  not  only  has  the  material 
condition  of  the  convent  been  improved: 
the  prioress  gratefully  acknowledges  her 
heavenly  visitor's  happy  influence  over 
the  spiritual  life  of  her  community. 

The  ecclesiastical  tribunal  appointed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  to  judge  the 
Cause  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  Roman 
courts  is  made  up  of  Norman  priests,  the 
least  credulous  of  men.  Indeed,  some  of 
these  sagacious  and  somewhat  suspicious- 
minded  ecclesiastics  were  inclined  to  look 
askance  at  the  extraordinary  events  upon 
which  they  were  called  to  pass  judgment; 
and  this  disposition,  in  such  a  case,. 
is   a  fortunate   guarantee   against   unwise 
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tnlkusiasm.  One  and  all  now  acknowl- 
edge that  there  is  no  denying  the  "little 
saint's"  frequent  and  miraculous  inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  her  clients;  and 
if  their  attitude  is,  as  it  should  be,  prudent 
and.  guarded  when  a  miracle  is  proclaimed, 
it  is  full  of  sympathy  and  admiration  for 
la  petite  T  her  he. 

The  house  at  Alen^on  v4iere  she  was 
born,  is  now  occupied  by  a  Scotch  con- 
vert, once  a  minister  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  M.  Alexander  Grant,  who 
attributes  his  conversion  to  her  influence; 
and  to  the  pilgrims  who  visit  her  birth- 
place he  willingly  relates  his  experiences. 
The  case  is  scarcely  less  striking,  in  its 
way,  than  the  miracle  of  Gallipoli.  In  a 
letter  written  in  April,  191 1,  and  addressed 
to  the  prioress  of  Lisieux,  M.  Grant 
relates  how  in  the  course  of  19 10  an 
English  translation  of  the  "History  of 
a  Soul"  came  into  his  hands.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  suddenly  an  unknown  and 
invisible  world  opened  before  his  eyes, 
and  to  the  inspirations  of  his  heavenly 
guide  he  attributed  his  growing  convic- 
tion that  he  must  become  a  Catholic. 
Teresa,  he  felt,  supported  him  through 
the  struggles  and  temptations  that  pre- 
ceded his  conversion,  and  led  him  safely 
to  the  Haven  of  Peace.  M.  Grant  was 
received  into  the  Church  at  Edinburgh, 
on   April  20,  191 1. 


Miliy's  Sacrifice* 


BY    JOSEPH    CARMICHAEL, 


I  HAVE  often  heard  of  the  individual 
whose  excellent  natural  gifts  have  been 
so  overloaded  with  huge  masses  of  un- 
digested and  indigestible  learning,  that 
they  have  had  no  chance  of  healthy 
development.  But  though  I  have  often 
heard  of  this  personage,  I  have  never 
met  him,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  mythical. 
It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  many  learned 
people  are  dull;  but  there  is  no  indication 
whatever  that  they  are  dull  because 
they  are  learned.  True  dulness  is  seldom 
acquired :  it  is  a  natural  quality,  the  mani- 
festations of  which,  however  modified  by 
education,  remain  in  substance  the  same. 
— Arthur  James  Balfour. 


^WO  persons — a  man  and  a  girl — are 
\G)  seated  side  by  side  on  the  chintz- 
covered  couch  in  a  small  sitting-room. 
The  man  is  of  the  big,  fair  type,  with  blue 
eyes,  and  glossy  hair  smoothly  brushed 
away  from  his  forehead;  he  is  well- 
dressed  in  dark  clothes,  and  his  whole 
appearance — his  small,  well-kept  hands 
especially  —  suggests  freedom  from  stren- 
uous manual  labor.  A  somewhat  serious 
expression  of  face  would  lead  one  to 
put  his  age  at  about  thirty,  but  he  is 
really  only  twenty-five.  His  companion 
is  two  years  younger, — a  girl  of  slight 
figure,  with  delicately  chiselled  features; 
her  hair,  warm  brown  in  tint,  is  rolled 
back  from  her  face,  and  daintily  dressed. 
She  is  pale  now,  under  the  stress  of  deep 
emotion,  and  her  beautiful  brown  eyes 
are  wet  with  tears.  Her  dress,  unhke  that 
of  her  companion,  bespeaks  poverty;  it  is 
well  worn,  in  spite  of  a  certain  careful 
neatness  characteristic  of  the  wearer. 

The  room  itself  is  far  from  luxurious. 
The  plain  furniture,  it  is  true,  is  covered 
with  chintz  of  a  cheerful  pattern;  there 
is  a  small  pianoforte  in  one  corner,  and 
a  small  bookcase,  filled  with  books,  in 
another;  but  the  carpet  is  worn  and  faded, 
and  the  window-curtains  and  table-cover 
have  long  lost  their  freshness.  Every- 
thing tells  of  limited  means;  yet  there 
is  an  air  of  refinement  in  small  details 
of  decoration  which  witnesses  to  a  cul- 
tivated  taste. 

"My  dear  Milly,"  the  man  cries,  "it 
is  monstrous!" 

With  a  quick  gesture,  and  a  glance 
toward  the  half-open  door,  the  girl 
restrains  him.  He  continues,  with  lowered 
voice,   but  with  no  less  emotion: 

"  It  can  never  be  your  duty  to  give 
up  your  life's  happiness,  and  for  such  a, 
reason!" 

The  girl  did  not  venture  to  reply;    she 
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sat  silent,  her  head  a  little  bent,  her 
fingers  twitching  nervously  in  her  lap,  as 
vshe  clasped  and  unclasped  her  hands. 

"Bob  has  brought  his  trouble  upon 
himself,"  he  went  on,  his  voice  lowered 
still  more,  his  earnest  eyes  bent  upon 
her  face.  "You  are  in  no  way  bound  to 
sacrifice  your  youth  and  happiness  for 
his  benefit.  I  will  get  him  placed  in  some 
institution  where  he  will  be  well  cared 
for;  and  I  promise  you,  dearest,  that  he 
shall  have  all  possible  comforts.  I  have 
told  you  this  already  many,  a  time.  It  is 
out  of  the  question  for  you  to  work  your- 
self to  the  bone,  as  you  are  doing  now, 
to  support  the  two  of  you.  If  you  accept 
my  proposal,  you  will  make  sure  of  Bob's 
welfare  as  well  as  our  happy  future." 

But  the  girl  shook  her  head,  and  her 
tears  flowed  unrestrainedly. 

"  Don't  think  I  am  wanting  in  love 
for  you,  dear,"  she  managed  at  last  to 
whisper.  "  I  can  only  say  what  I  have 
always  said:  I  can  not  disobey  dear 
mother's  dying  request.  She  begged  me 
to  do  all  I  could  to  bring  back  poor  Bob 
to  the  practice  of  his  Faith.  If  I  left 
him  to  strangers,  he  would  grow  more 
unbelieving  than  ever,  because  he  would 
resent  what  he  would  call  my  selfishness. 
There  is  some  chance  of  rousing  him  to 
the  needs  of  his  soul,  if  I  remain  with 
him  and  look  after  his  bodily  comforts. 
I  know  him  so  well!  He  is  really  affec- 
tionate at  heart,  however  hard  he  may 
seem  to  be.  And  lately  he  has  beer^  more 
patient  and  kind  than  he  ever  was  before. 
I  can  not  help  thinking  that  he  fears  he 
will  lose  me  soon." 

"When  you  put  it  that  way,  Mjlly," 
the  man  rejoined,  with  an  air  of  somcr 
thing  like  penitence,  "what  can  a  person 
say  more?  Still,  it's  pretty  hard,  all  the 
same,  when  things  were  looking  so  bright, 
to  have  to  start  off  alone  once  more." 

"My  poor  boy  J"  the  girl  exclaimed, 
with  kindling  eyes.  "  It's  the  disappoint- 
ment for  you  that  troubles  me  most.  It's 
easier  for  a  woman  to  practise  patience 
^han  it  is  for 'a  maji." 


"You're  a  little  saint,  Milly!"  was 
the  man's  response,  as  he  clasped  the 
girl's  hands  fondly.  "I'm  far  enough 
off  from  being  one.  It  is  hard  to  look 
forward  calmly  beyond  years  of  delayed 
happiness.  And  our  marriage  seemed  so 
certain!  But  of  course  you're  right,  as 
you  always  are;  and  I  must  be  content 
to  wait." 

"I  feel  it  hard  enough,  too,"  she  said, 
though  she  tried  to  smile  through  her 
tears.  "But  I  will  ask  Father  Horton 
to  advise  me  for  the  best.  And  now 
enough  of  these  lamentations.  Let  us 
enjoy  your  holiday  while  it  lasts." 

A  querulous  voice  from  beyond  the 
little  entrance  hall  broke  in  upon  their 
low-toned  conversation. 

"Milly,  Milly!  When  are  you  coming 
back?" 

The  girl  instinctively  sprang  erect  at 
once,  and  ran  through  the  half-open 
door,   calling  as  she  did  so: 

"What's  the  matter,  Bob?    Here  I  am!" 

The  man  rose  too,  and  moved  toward 
the  window,  where  he  stood  looking  out 
into  the  darkening  street,  dismal  with 
misty  rain.  The  murmur  of  voices  from  J 
the  other  room  awoke  in  his  mind  fresh 
feelings  of  revolt  against  the  tangle  of 
difficulties  which  had  involved  him. 

Jim  Burroughs  and  Millicent  Bracknell 
had  grown  up  together  from  childhood. 
While  they  both  attended  the  Catholic 
school,  Jim  was  her  self-constituted 
guardian.  Their  relatives  were  near  neigh- 
bors and  intimate  friends,  The  bond 
between  the  two  children  —  a  frequent 
source  of  suppressed  amusement  to  their 
respective  families  —  grew  stronger  with 
years.  Neither  of  them  seemed  to  dream 
of  the  possibility  of  forming  a  like  attach- 
ment toward  any  other;  their  affection 
ripened  in  ~the  most  natural  way  into 
love,  Thus  when  Jim  had  passed  the 
higher  grade  school,  and  had  finished 
his  art  studies  in  London,  it  was  ft 
foregone  conclusion  that  they  were  to 
become  man  and  wife  as  soon  as  he  was 
in  a  position  to  marry. 
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Jim  had  elvvays  been  artistic;  in  his 
eadiest  schooldays  he  had  cared  for 
little  else  than  drawing.  Studies  were  a 
necessary  evil,  to  which,  however,  he 
submitted  with  a  good  grace.  Art,  next 
to  his  love  for  Milly,  was  all  his  life's 
purpose.  No  wonder  that,  with  compe- 
tent teachers,  he  made  rapid  strides  in 
his  profession.  Always  practical,  'he  had 
used  his  talents  to  the  best  advantage. 
From  the  most  efficient  designer  of  artis- 
tic posters  for  a  great  London  firm,  he 
had  become  the  invaluable  servant  of  a 
still  more  important  company  in  New 
York.  At  twenty-lixe  he  was  free  to 
contemplate  marriage;  full  of  hope,  he 
crossed  the  sea,  never  doubting  that  he 
would  be  able  to  bring  back  with  him 
to  the  States  the  wife  he  had  so  long 
desired. 

But  things  had  gone  badly  with  the 
Bracknells  in  the  meantime.  Milly  had 
not  told  him  the  full  extent  of  their 
troubles.  "Why  bother  the  poor  boy 
with  our  wretched  affairs?"  she  had  said 
to  herself.  "  Time  enough  to  talk  about 
matters  quietly  when  he  comies  home." 
Her  father,  occupying  a  well-paid  post 
in  a  large  factory,  was  regarded  as  a 
man  who  had  saved  a  considerable  sum. 
He  had  died  almost  suddenly,  and  his 
family  had  found  themselves  in  straitened 
circumstances.  Investments,  entered  into 
in  spite  of  the  advice  '  of  cool-headed 
business  men,  were  chiefly  to  blame;  but 
there  was  another  reason,  too.  Bob,  ten 
years  older  than  Milly,  after  a  careless, 
self-indulgent  youth,  developed  into  a 
dissolute  vagabond.  He  had  been  over- 
indulged by  his  father  in  his  early  days, 
and  had  soon  got  beyond  control.  Idle- 
ness, drink,  evil  company,  and  the  like, 
ended  in  a  thorough  break-down  in  health. 
He  was  seized  with  paralysis,  followed 
|)y  total  blindness,  and  became  a  helpless 
dependant  upon  his  father's  bounty.  Debts 
which  he  had  recklessly  incurred  had  to 
be  met;  doctors  and  medicines  provided. 
John  Bracknell's  little  hoard  was  dwindling 
away  when  -he  himself  contracted  a  fatal 


illness  and  was  carried  oil  in  the  prime 
of  life.  His  insurance  policy  and  the  sale 
of  their  house  provided  a  tiny  income, 
eked  out  by  Milly's  earnings  as  a  teacher, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  mother's  skilled 
embroidery   work. 

But  far  harder  than  strenuous  labor 
was  the  knowledge  of  Bob's  entire  loss 
of  faith.  His  sufferings  embittered  rather 
than  softened  an  already  irreligious  nature, 
and  he  ridiculed  and  despised  all  practices 
of  re  igion.  The  prayers  of  a  loving 
mother  had  never  ceased  to  plead  for  her 
erring  son,  as  long  as  Catherine  Bracknell 
lived;  when  she  lay  upon  her  deathbed, 
a  year  after  her  husband  had  been  taken, 
her  chief  anxiety  was  for  that  same 
unworthy  son.  With  her  last  breath  she 
commended  him  to  Milly,  to  care  for  him 
soul  and  body  as  long  as  God  should 
spare  her  for  the  task. 

It  was  hopeless  to  think  of  continuing 
her  school  work  under  such  circumstances. 
Milly  reluctantly  resigned  her  post,  sold 
the  furniture  which  rem.ained,  except 
such  as  was  absolutely  necessary,  moved 
into  cheap  lodgings,  and  set  herself  bravely 
to  gain  a  living  for  them  both.  She  had 
her  mother's  ready  skill  with  the  needle, 
and  was  able  to  supply  her  mother's 
place  in  working  for  the  business  house 
which  had  provided  Mrs.  Bracknell  with 
abundant  employm^ent. 

This  was  the  position  of  things  when 
Jim  Burroughs,  full  of  hope  in  a  success- 
ful future,  came  home  from  New  York 
to  fetch  his  bride.  No  wonder  he  chafed 
under  his  disappointment.  No  wonder 
that  he  used  all  his  eloquence  to  win 
over  Milly  to  his  way  of  thinking.  But 
he  realized  at  last  that  he  must  submit 
to  the  inevitable.  One  thing  he  could 
and  would  do:  he  would  bear  his  share 
in  the  cost  of  Bob's  maintenance.  The 
prospect  of  thus  helping  to  lighten  Milly's 
burden  was  the  one  ray  of  sunshine  in 
a  future  that  looked  gloomy  enough,  as 
he  stood  there  in  the  shabby  sitting- 
room,  in  the  rainy  twilight  of  an  autumn 
evening. 
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Jim  was  a  thoroughly  good  fellow  at 
heart,  even  if  he  were  a  little  impatient 
of  contradiction.  Moreover,  he  was  too 
deeply  attached  to  Milly  to  run  the  risk 
of  a  breach  with  her:  so  for  the  remainder 
of  his  holiday  he  forbore  to  bring  forward 
again  the  subject  of  dispute.  He  knew 
well  and  admired  the  girl's  brave  courage 
where  duty  was  concerned,  and  her 
firmness  tended  to  raise  her  higher  still, 
if   that   were   possible,    in   his   estimation. 

The  weeks  flew  by, — as  they  always  do 
when  we  would  fain  delay  their  flight 
indefinitely;  and  Jim  had  taken  a  reluc- 
tant leave  of  his  beloved  and  had  sailed. 
It  was  only  then  that  Milly  realized  how 
great  her  sacrifice  had  been.  While  he 
had  been  near  her,  she  was  very,  brave; 
when  he  was  thousands  of  miles  away, 
with  the  ocean  between  them,  it  was 
another  matter  altogether,  and  her  heart 
was  often  weighed  down  with  sadness 
at  the  prospect  of  an  indefinite  continua- 
tion of  the  monotony  of  her  life.  She 
had  made  no  new  friends,  and  the  old 
ones  had  lost  sight  of  her.  Beyond  one 
or  two  casual  acquaintances,  picked  up 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  three  or 
four  little  music  pupils  who  came  for 
instruction,  she  had  only  her  grumbling, 
resentful  brother  as  companion. 

But  Jim's  letters  were  her  one  consola- 
tion, and  he  wrote  regularly  and  frequently. 
They  were  hopeful  letters,  too,  telling  of 
all  his  plans  for  the  future  and  belittling 
the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
their  happiness.  Milly  knew  well  how 
hard  it  was  for  him  to  wait,  and  recognized 
behind  his  apparent  cheerfulness  a  brave 
attempt  to  carry  into  practice  the  patience 
she  had  always  preached  to  him.  Then, 
after  four  months,  the  letters  ceased 
abruptly.  Milly  waited  for  a  time,  and 
then  wrote,  anxiously  asking  the  reason. 
Was  he  ill?  Was  he  too  busy  to  write? 
Let  him  send  a  mere  postcard;  she  would 
be  satisfied.  But  not  even  a  postcard 
came,  in  spite  of  her  repeated  letters. 

In   the    midst    of   her    agony  of   doubt 
and     anxiety,     her    brother    was     tken 


suddenly  worse,  and  her  mind  was  filled 
with  apprehensions  on  his  account.  Daily, 
hourly,  her  prayers  were  poured  forth 
for  him — that  God  would  give  him  the 
grace  of  repentance,  and  of  a  happy  death, 
should  his  time  have  come.  Her  prayers 
were  heard  in  the  most  wonderful  way. 
She  had  offered  her  own  trouble  and 
suffering  to  plead  for  him;  and  it  was 
almost  without  astonishment,  though  with 
heartfelt  gratitude,  that  she  heard  his 
weak  voice  ask  suddenly  for  a  priest  to 
be  summoned.  The  poor  penitent  was 
reconciled  with  his  Maker,  and  died 
happily  and  resignedly. 

With  the  loss  of  her  charge,  Milly's 
anxious  forebodings  were  renewed.  Now, 
just  as  she  was  free  to  join  her  lover,  he 
had  given  her  up;  for  in  no  other  way 
could  she  interpret  his  persistent  silence, 
unless — what  was  just  as  heart-rending — 
he  was  dead.  And  yet  had  he  died, 
she  must  have  heard;  for  his  rela- 
tives, at  least,  would  have  been  informed. 
Against  her  better  judgment  she  was 
almost  persuaded  to  admit  his  unfaith- 
fulness, though  it  nearly  broke  her  heart. 
Bob's  death  removed  all  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  teaching  work.  Something 
she  must  do,  to  lift  her  mind  above 
brooding  thoughts,  and  aid  her  to  conquer 
her  distaste  for  life  in  general.  So  she 
sold  the  bulk  of  her  furniture,  changed 
her  lodgings,  and  set  about  finding  em- 
ployment in  a  school  once  more.  Her 
efforts  were  speedily  successful.  She  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  post  of 
mistress  in  a  small  school  in  a  country 
village  some  miles  away  from  the  scenes 
which  recalled  so  much  suffering.  Though' 
the  pain  caused  by  her  lover's  desertion 
could  not  wholly  be  overcome,  since  her 
love  was  too  real  and  lasting,  yet  she 
accepted  her  lot  as  part  of  her  sacrifice, 
and  offered  her  trials  for  her  brother's  soul. 

It  was  a  year  after  Jim  had  sailed; 
and  Milly,  tempted  by  the  mild  calm  of 
an  autumn  evening,  passed  down  the  path 
of  her  little  garden  on  her  way  for  a  walk. 
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As  she  opened  the  gate,  set  in  a  high  hedge 
of  blackthorn,  she  nearly  ran  into  a  big 
man  who  was  noiselessly  entering. 

"Milly,  Milly!"  cried  Jim's  well-loved 
Voice,  as  that  impetuous  individual  seized 
her  hands.  "I  have  found  you  at  last, 
thank  God!" 

It  was  a  strange  combination  of  events 
that  Jim  narrated — after  rapturous  greet- 
ings— as  they  paced  arm  in  arm  down  the 
Country  lane.  An  accident  met  with  in 
the  street  had  nearly  killed  him.  After 
Weeks  in  a  hospital,  unconscious  from 
fever,  he  had  managed  to  get  the  nurse 
to  write  for  him  to  the  Milly  whose  name 
had  been  constantly  on  his  lips.  Then  when 
her  letters  were  at  length  brought  to  him — - 
for  his  very  indentity  was  for  long  un- 
discovered—  he  learned  of  her  anxiety, 
and  hoped  it  had  already  been  set  at  rest 
by  the  nurse's  letter.  When  no  answer 
came,  he  had  written  again  and  again; 
but  eventually  all  his  letters  returned. 
Milly  had  gone  —  no  one  knew  where. 
She  had  left  no  address;  she  had  no 
close  friends  to  take  into  her  confidence, 
and  she  had  fled  away  with  her  sorrow, 
to   drown  it  in  hard   work. 

Jim,  no  less  wretched,  crossed  the  ocean 
once  more,  resolved  to  find  Milly  and  to 
take  her  back  with  him,  at  all  costs.  His 
sturdy  attachment  for  her,  and  her  alone, 
prevented  any  suspicion  of  her  want  of 
trust  in  him;  he  felt  assured  that  he  should 
succeed  in  his  quest,  and  in  persuading 
her  to  bend  to  his  will. 

But  his  task  was  less  easy  than  he  had 
imagined.  Inquiry  at  her  former  lodging 
was  of  no  avail,  except  to  inform  him 
of  her  brother's  death.  Neither  could 
his  own  relatives,  who  had  long  left 
the  town,  afford  him  help  when,  dis- 
tracted and  anxious,  he  had  journeyed 
to  them. 

He  could  only  return  to  the  scene  of 
Milly' s  former  life,  hoping  by  diligent 
inquiry  to  come  upon  some  clue  to  her 
whereabouts.  Fortune — or  rather  Provi- 
dence— favored  him.  Quite  by  chance  he 
fell    in    with    the    father    of    one    of    her 


former  pupils,  and  from  him  learned  her 
address  in  the  remote  Lancashire  village. 
A  month  later,  Jim  Burroughs  proudly 
embarked  on  his  return  voyage,  accom- 
panied by  his  newly-wedded  wife. 

Milly's  renunciation  had  borne  fruit  in 
Bob's  conversion,  and  was  now  further 
rewarded  by  the  attainment  of  her  heart's 
desire.  The  odor  of  her  generous  sacrifice 
had  penetrated  the  Heavens,  and  had 
drawn  down  in  return  a  twofold  benedic- 
tion; for  the  Master  whom  we  serve  can 
never  be  outdone  in  generosity. 


Fading  Customs  in  Western  Ireland. 


BY    AI^ICE    DEASE. 

(T  N  the  stress  and  hurry  of  to-day  there 
0  is  little  time  for  the  customs  that 
played  so  large  a  part  in  our  grandparents' 
lives;  and  it  is  only  in  remote  places, 
where  change  comes  slowly,  that  these 
relics  of  bygone  days  still  flourish.  Perhaps 
one  reason  for  this  is  their  near  connection 
with  the  superstitions  that  more  enlighten- 
ment must  inevitably  weaken;  but  what 
makes  their  eventual  doom  certain  is  the 
fact  that  their  origin  is  in  so  many  cases 
being  forgotten. 

That  the  younger  men  and  women  speak 
lightly  of  them  and  seem  to  ignore  their 
existence  does  not  mean,  as  at  first  sight 
might  be  expected,  that  with  the  present 
generation  of  old  people  the  customs  to 
which  they  cling  will  die.  A  most  curious 
proof  of  their  tenacity  is  that  as  the 
old  people  drop  off,  and  their  sons  and 
daughters  take  their  places  as  heads  of 
families,  they  insensibly  take  over,  with 
their  other  responsibilities,  the  cloak  of 
customs  too. 

Speaking  of  "cloaks"  brings  forward  a 
case  of  a  very  material  custom  which, 
now  and  again,  one  thinks  is  on  the  point 
of  extinction,  and  then  after  a  year  or 
two  it  springs  up  again  as  strong  as  ever. 
In  the  West,  the  universal  garb  for  old 
women   is   a   red    flaimel   or   serge    skirt, 
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with  or  without  a  black  velvet  band  above 
the  hem,  according  to  the  status,  financial 
and  social,  of  the  wearer;  a  black  cloak 
or  big  fawn  shawl,  a  frilled  white  cap,  and 
over  it  a  small  square  "hankercher,"  or 
shawl,  usually  of  a  bright  tinted  plaid, 
that  covers  alike  the  head  and  shoulders. 
When  the  black  velvet  band  is  deep,  a 
pair  of  cotton  gloves  completes  as  sensible 
and  as  becoming  a  costume  as  could  be 
thought  of. 

In  many  places  now  the  middle-aged 
women  wear  a  black  bonnet,  and  a  jacket 
or  mantelet  adorned  w^th  jet,  perfectly 
neat,  but  neither  so  comfortable  nor  at 
all  so  becoming  as  their  mothers'  dress. 
Then  an  old  woman  dies,  and  one  sighs 
to  think  of  one  more  link  with  the  past 
being  broken.  But  with  the  coming  of  a 
cold  winter  the  daughter  finds  how  warm 
the  frilled  cap  is,  now  that  her  hair  is 
getting  thin;  and  after  that  it  does  not 
take  long  for  her  to  adopt  the  whole 
delightful  costume  that  a  few  years  pre- 
viously she.  had,  perhaps,  smiled  at  as  her 
mother's  fancy.  The  younger  members  of 
families,  whom  customs  do  not  concern, 
may  speak  of  them  with  pitying  supe- 
riority; but  when  the  occasion  arises  for 
putting  them  in  practice  at  home,  it  is 
often  done  as  a  matter  of  course. 

When  a  new  baby  comes,  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  "wise  woman"  who  is  in 
attendance  to  carry  the  wonder-eyed  infant 
round  to  each  guest  that  crosses  the 
threshold  (often  a  considerable  number); 
and  the  newcomer  breathes  on  the  little 
face,  saying,  "Glory  be  to  God,  and  His 
blessing  upon  you!"  and  signs  the  baby's 
forehead  with  a  cross,  Then,  on  greeting 
the  mother,  the  same  formula  is  gone 
through;  but  the  words  used  this  time 
are,   "Thanks  be  to  Almighty  God!" 

Of  wedding  customs,  the  most  pecu- 
liarly Irish  is  the  i:oming  of  the  "straw 
boys."  This,  with  the  custom  of  killing 
a  wren  on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  is  merely 
a  pastime,  and  as  such  is  eagerly  kept  up 
by  the  young  men  and  boys.    Although  ^ 

%x%^X^x  sutuber  or  people,  ^m  be  happy 


dancing  on  a  mud  floor  than  cm  any  other, 
still  space  does  curtail  the  possible  hos- 
pitality of  a  newly  married  pair,  and  there 
are  always  some  neighbors  who  can  not 
be  included  amongst  the  wedding  guests. 
Any  young  men  who  have  been  so  omitted 
dress  themselves  up  in  white  garments, 
and  on  their  heads  they  wear  masks 
plaited  most  elaborately  in  straw.  Thus 
disguised,  they  join  the  wedding  party, 
and  each  one  in  turn  claims  the  bride  for 
a  dance.  To  take  any  refreshment  would 
be  quite  incorrect:  the  "straw  boys" 
merely  dance  and  go  away. 

The  custom  belonging  to  St.  Stephen's 
Day  is  still  observed  in  the  Eastern 
counties,  where  "straw  boys"  are  no 
longer  known.  It  must  be  a  very  old 
custom;  for  the  killing  of  the  wren  dates 
back  to  the  times  when  Ireland  was 
invaded  by  the  Danes,  and  a  wren,  by 
dropping  onto  the  Danish  sentinel's  drum, 
is  said  to  have  given  warning  to  the 
invaders  that  the  Irish  army  was  at  hand. 
Now  the  wren  is  killed  by  boys  who  have 
never  even  heard  the  origin  of  the  custom; 
and  it  is  carried  from  house  to  house,  tied 
to  a  furze  bush,  the  bearers  being  dis- 
guised in  any  old  rags  they  can  lay  hands 
upon;  and  at  each  door  they  sing  the 
doggerel  lines: 

The  wren,  the  wren,  the  king  of  all  birds, 
On  St.  Stephens'  Day  was  caught  in  the  furze. 
Though  his  body's  small,  his  family's  great, — 
Come  out,  Mrs. ,  and  give  us  a  trate! 

And  there  are  very  few  who  do  not  give 
a  copper  toward  keeping  alive  this  old, 
old  custom. 

Another  Christian  custom — but  this  is 
a  custom  of  religious  sentiment — is  that 
of  placing  a  lighted  candle  in  every  window 
on  the  night  of  Christmas  Eve;  the  idea 
having  o^:-iginally  been  to  show  .that  if 
the  Holy  Family  had  come  to  that  house 
they  would  have  fouj^d  a  -v^elcome,  instead 
of  the  repulse  of  the  householders  of 
Bethlehem.  "To  light  in  the  birth  of 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world,"  so  was  it, 
explained  by  an  old  woman  who  stiU 
pos§es§e4  Qm  of  tU^  tripk  UQltes  (o? 
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rushlights  that  in  the  old  days  everyone 
kept  safely  for  use  at  Christmas  time.  Now 
that  manufactured  candles  have  taken 
the  place  of  tallow  dips,  those  who  keep 
up  the  custom  are  satisfied  with  setting 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  three  candle- 
sticks in  each  wii.dow. 

The  custom  of  keeping  a  goat  with  cows, 
and  a  bantam  with  hens,  may  be  traced 
to  an  idea  of  luck;  though  it  is  also 
maintained  that  goats  eagerly  seek  out  a 
pasture,  and  soon  clear  it  of  all  herbs 
that  would  be  injurious  to  cows  if  they 
were  left  for  them  to  eat  when  the  grass 
began  to  fail. 

The  miost  interesting  as  well  as  the 
oldest  and  still  most  cherished  customs 
are  those  that  have  gathered  round  deaths 
and  funerals.  The  caoine,  or  "keen,"  so 
often  mentioned  by  Irish  writers,  is  now 
to  be  met  with  only  in  the  West,  where 
the  soft,  plaintive  voices  seem  to  lend 
themselves  peculiarly  to  it.  No  one  who 
has  not  heard  a  real  keen  can  imagine 
the  wild  melancholy  of  the  call  that  brings 
an  unsought-for  lump  to  the  throat  of  the 
passer-by.  As  soon  as  a  person  dies,  the 
women  raise  their  voices  in  a  high  minor 
key,  letting  them  fall  away  and  die  in  "a 
most  heartrending  wail.  This  keening  is 
undoubtedly  a  relic  from  pagan  days; 
and  indeed  the  blind,  unquestioning  way 
in  which  so  many  customs  are  clung  to 
makes  it  easy  to  believe  that  they  date 
back  to  remote  times.  The  question  is 
whether,  in  these  material  days,  the  fact 
of  their  having  been  clung  to  so  tena- 
ciously, without  any  reason  having  been 
assigned  for  them,  will  not  lead  to  their 
being  abandoned  altogether. 

For  instance,  lately  going  into  a  house 
where  a  child  lay  dead,  we  found-  the  fur- 
niture all  turned  upside  down,  chairs  and 
tables  alike  standing  with  their  legs  in 
the  air. 

"Is  that  to  in^ke  more  room  for  people 
coming  to  the  wake?^'  we  inquired  of  a. 
woman  standiag^  iiear. 

"Sorra  roo^,  daugh^s-!"  was  the  reply. 
^ "  Ti§  j  U  8 1  a  i  gtshi  on  we  ha^ye . " 


"But  why?"  we  insisted.  "What  is  the 
reason?" 

"Not  a  know  do  I  know,"  she  confessed. 
"Maybe  the  corpse's  father  could  be 
tellin'." 

But  neither  from  the  "corpse's  father" 
nor  from  any  one  else  have  we  been  able 
to  discover  any  explanation  of  a  most 
singular  custom  that  is  not  confined  to 
Connemara  alone. 

Of  late  years  wakes  had  been  made 
such  excuses  for  drinking  that  they  have 
been  much  discountenanced,  and  in  certain 
dioceses  they  have  gone  back  to  being 
what  they  originally  were,  the  watching 
of  a  dead  person's  family  round  the  coffin. 
In  some  places  the  rules  against  the  indis- 
criminate distribution  of  drink  at  wakes 
have  been  somewhat  hard  to  enforce. 
"Thank  God,  then,  that  my  man  Mick 
is  dead,  and  buried  dacent!"  was  the 
exclamation  of  a  certain  old  widow  on 
hearing  the  bishop's  regulations. 

When  a  person  is  near  death,  a  brown 
habit,  that  has  been  previously  blessed 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Scapular  of  Mount 
Carmel,  is  put  upon  him,  so  that  he  may 
die  wearing  Our  Lady's  livery.  No  house 
is  without  a  habit,  blessed  and  laid  by 
in  case  of  sudden  need.  Formerly  two 
saucers  were  always  placed  on  the  dead 
man's  chest  or  on  his  coffin,  —  one  con- 
taining snuff,  the  other  earth  that  had 
been  blessed;  for  it  is  only  within  late 
years  that  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  tacit  revocation  of  the  law  which  for- 
bade any  act  of  Catholic  worship  to  take 
place  in  a  public  graveyard.  It  is  the 
exception  now  for  the  priest  not  to  accom- 
pany the  funeral  and  bless  the  grave; 
therefore  the  blessed  earth  which  used 
to  be  thrown  into  the  open  grave  before 
the  coffin  was  lowered  is  now  seldom 
needed. 

The  snuff,  however,  is  still  there;  and 
in  some  parts  each  man  is  presented  with 
a  pipeful  of  tobacco,  which  he  smokes  as 
he  follows  the  funeral,  and  then  throws 
down  the  pipe  on  the  newly-filled  grave. 
In  one  churchyard,  which  is  v^shed  by 
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the  Atlantic,  we  counted  the  bowls  of 
several  hundred  such  pipes  lying  round 
the  newly  made  graves.  The  reason  for 
the  snuff,  and  presumably  for  the  pipes 
as  well,  was  very  hard  to  find.  Only  one 
out  of  many  persons  questioned  coiild 
give  it;  We  were  told  that  it  comes  from 
a  belief  that  when  Our  Lord's  tomb  was 
cut  in  the  rock  of  the  garden,  the  plant 
that  grew  over  it  was  tobacco.  This  belief, 
it  was  said,  was  founded  on  Scripture 
itself.  But,  alas!  when  the  old,  old  Book 
was  brought  out  to  convince  us,  it  was 
found  that  the  goat  had  come  in  unnoticed, 
and,  climbing  onto  a  chair,  had  pulled 
down  the  volume,  and,  of  course,  con- 
sumed the  very  leaves  that  were  needed 
for  proof. 

Thus  so  far  as  we  were  concerned  went 
the  proof  positive  of  one  old  custom! 
Certainly  we  were,  and  still  are,  curious 
as  to  what  words  could  possibly  have  been 
taken  to  have  the  meaning  assigned  to 
them.  But  now  we  shall  never  know. 
Our  informant,  of  course,  would  believe 
in  no  copy  of  the  Bible  but  her  own. 
And  so,  in  different  ways,  have  the  reasons 
for  many  other  strange  national  customs 
been  lost, —  customs  that,  whilst  fading 
from  us,  we  still  try  to  grasp,  or  at  least 
try  to  keep  of  them  some  record  for  the 
days  when,  perhaps,  they  shall  have 
faded  altogether. 


Home  Talks  and  Other  Talkg. 


BY    IvOUiSA    MAY    DALTON. 


An  Autumn  Sunset. 

^RIMSON  isles 
That  stretch  afar 
In  sapphire  seas  of  light, 

With  shores  of  rose 

That  softly  pale 
Before  the   breath  of  night: 

A  moment  warm, 
Then  dull  and  gray, — 

How  like  our  changing  life! 
The  glow  of  youth, 
The  gloom  of  age. 

Then  starlike  rest  from  strife. 


PlETA. 


XVII.— A  Last  Word. 
^S  these  "Talks"  began  with  tho tights 
/I  of  home,  with  some  words  about  home 
they  may  also  fitly  end;  and,  as  one  be 
pessimist  or  optimist,  the  words  shape 
themselves  into  a  lament  or  a  jubilate. 
The  downcast  view  is  something  Hke  this. 

There  are  no  longer  homes:  there  are 
only  flats,  or,  if  they  are  luxurious  enough, 
apartments.  In  them  there  is  neither 
privacy  nor  sociability.  To  eat  your 
dinner  you  walk  into  the  next  room,  if 
you  have  one ;  then  you  walk  back  again. 
You  want  to  go  down  cellar  or  up  to  the 
attic  or  out  to  the  stable,  but  you  must 
sit  down  by  the  same  window  and  gaze 
at  the  same  brick  wall.  You  long  to  trim 
a  rosebush  or  sow  some  grass  seed  or  plant 
your  tulip  bulbs,  but  you  possess,  only  a 
palm  that  sits  mournfully  in  a  dark  corner. 
You  open  your  bedroom  window,  and  the 
bVeeze  comes  in  from  an  air  shaft.  You 
open  your  door,  and  the  scent  of  cabbage 
and  onions  floats  up  from  the  "kitchen- 
ettes" below\  You  would  like  to  ask  your 
neighbor  to  smoke  a  cigar  upon  your 
piazza,  but  you^do  not  know  him;  besides, 
you  have  no  piazza. 

The  young  people,  having  no  place  to 
entertain  their  friends  where  merrymaking 
and  music  will  not  disturb  the  staid 
members  of  the  family,  seek  diversion 
elsewhere.  The  old  people  —  but  there 
are  no  old  people.  Grandmothers  are  as 
extinct  as  the  passenger  pigeon.  The 
white-capped  old  lady  who  plied  her 
knitting-needles  by  the  fireplace  is  a  tra- 
dition, or,  at  best,  a  recollection.  Fancy 
knitting  a  stocking  by  a  steam  radiator, 
or  anywhere  else,  for  that  matter!  Chil- 
dren are  not  taught  to  do  anything  useful. 
The  boy  who  used  to  fill  the  woodbox  and 
split  the  kindling  and  drive  home  the  cow 
is  succeeded  by  the  janitor  and  the  milk- 
man,   and    employs    his    leisure    studying 
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the    sporting    column    of    the    newspaper. 
The  girl  who  made  her  own  clothes  now 

.  buys  them  at  the  department  store.  If 
she  does  not  marry,  instead  of  staying  at 
home  and  helping  her  mother,  she  takes 
the  place  of  some  young  man  in  an  office 
and  contributes  |to  ^the  demoralization  of 
the  labor  market.    If  she  does  marry,  she 

.  is  more  than  likely  to  separate  from  her 
husband  or  to  get  a  divorce  within  a  year. 
The  rich  flit  from  Europe  to  Florida, 
or  from  their  country  homes  to  a  metro- 
politan hotel,  forming  no  attachments, 
depriving  their  children  of  lasting  friend- 
ships, and  making  them  paupers  where 
memories  are  concerned.  No:  the  home 
is  vanishing,  and  saddest  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  so  many  wave  adieu  to  it  with  a  cheery 
smile.  Comfort  is  the  idol  now  venerated 
by  most  of  us,  deny  it  as  we  may. 

There  is,  happily,  another  point  of 
view, — -"the  hopeful  one,"  says  the 
optimist,  adjusting  his  rose-colored  spec- 
tacles. Compared  with  real  homes, 
"flats"  are  few  in  number.  The  country 
is  dotted,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  with 
dwellings  where  contented  families  walk 
in  the  old  paths;  or,  if  in  new  ones,  they 
may  be  better  ones.  Our  downcast  friend 
should  look  about  him.  If  he  is  not  too 
stubbornly  blind,  he  will  behold  multi- 
tudes of  men  gladly  toiling  for  those  who 
stay  at  home  to  keep  the  hearth  fires 
alight;  a  countless  number  of  women  to 
whom  the  thought  of  divorce  is  as  foreign 
as  an  inhabitant  of  Mars.  He  will  even 
see  old  ladies,  not  knitting  or  wearing 
caps,  perhaps,  but  no  less  useful  or  hon- 
orable. If  they  are  not  dipping  tallow 
candles,  it  is  because  the  electric  light 
does  away  with  the  necessity;  if  they  are 
not  spinning  and  weaving,  it  is  for  the 
reason  that  their  brothers  have  invented 
machines  which  spare  them  useless  toil. 
And,  best  of  all,  this  man  of  the  downcast 
view  will  see  the  efforts  which .  are  being 
made  to  make  these  homes  worthy  of 
their  inmates,  —  to  make  them  clean  and 
beautiful ;  places  which  the  little  ones  will 
love  and  the  old  ones  remember;    refuges 


where  sin  will  not  dare  to  enter,  and  where 
the  peace  which  passeth  understanding 
will  abide.  - 

Here  are  the  two  views;  and  the  right 
one,  as  usual,  lies  between  the  extremes^ 
There  is  much  to  make  one  anxious;  there 
are  grave  dangers  everywhere;  but  can 
we  not  trust  that  He  who  sets  the  solitary 
together  in  families  will  preserve  the 
home,  whose  divine  type  was  the  perfect 
one  of  Nazareth?  And  we,  in  our  way, 
can  help.  To  banish  the  unkind  word  and 
sneering  look  and  uncharitable  action;  to 
be  hospitable  to  the  sun,  the  winds  of 
heaven,  as  well  as  to  the  chance  wayfarer; 
to  welcome  order  and  spotlessness  and 
peace;  to  care  for  vine  and  flower  and 
tree;  to  begin  the  day  with  prayer  and 
end  it  with  thanksgiving, — these  things 
will,  with  God's  blessing,  make  a  home. 


A  Noble  Book.* 


BY    JOHN    TALBOT    SMITH. 


T  is  not  often  nowadays  that  a  novel 
needs  any  particular  care  in  review,  so 
obvious  and  commonplace  have  the 
best-seller  and  the  worst-seller  become. 
The  publishers'  readers  look  for  just  one 
merit  in  a  story — interest;  and  the  writers 
compose  their  stories  for  the  publishers' 
readers,  not  for  the  public.  The  aim  of 
both  parties  is  to  turn  out  the  best-seller. 
That  was  always  the  aim  of  the  publisher, 
of  course.  It  is  a  proper  aim;  but  its 
natural  viciousness  has  been  intensified 
in  our  time  by  a  study  of  the  best-sellers 
with  the  design  of  learning  what  qualities 
make  a  book  very  popular.  The  conse- 
quences are  innumerable,  very  bad,  and 
the  most  amusing  is  this:  the  publishers' 
advertisements,  the  reviewers'  notices,  and 
the  illustrators'  drawings  or  half-tones  are 
far  more  entertaining  than  the  books. 
Hence  a  safe  rule  to  follow:  never  read 
a  well-advertised  novel. 

With   what   relief  one  turns  to  such  a 


*   "The  Golden  Rose."     By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser  and  J,  I. 
Stahlmann.    Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 
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story  as  "The  Golden  Rose"!  Personally, 
I  had  become  convinced  that  the  day  for 
the  real  novel  was  about  over.  Eccen- 
tricity and  sensation  have  been  too  much 
for  the  art  of  the  story-teller,  on  the 
one  hand;  and,  on  the  other,  insipidity 
seemed  to  be  the  opposite  extreme. 
Therefore,  I  opened  this  latest  novel  with 
merely  the  curiosity  to  learn  how  Mrs. 
Hugh  Fraser  and  her  English  collaborator 
would  use  the  splendid  powers  and  de- 
lightful style  displayed  in  the  "Letters 
from  Japan"  in  the  work  of  composing 
a  "best-seller."  This  initial  paragraph 
caught  me: 

The  rainbow  cycle  of  the  highland  wild  flowers 
had  begun,  and  for  the  next  four  months  the 
land  would  clothe  itself  in  one  robe  of  beauty 
after  another, — rose  and  blue,  golden  and  lilac, 
white  flaked  and  crimson  flushed, — like  a  bride 
dazzling  her  bridegroom  with  new  revelations 
of  her  loveliness,  each  so  radiant  that  he  never 
could  remember  or  regret  the  last.  But  now 
the  bride  was  sleeping  in  colorless  silver  and 
colorless  shade. 

A  matchless  opening  of 'color  and  ex- 
pression, like  an  enchantment!  A  little 
farther  on  I  read  this  description  of  the 
appearance  and  opinions  of  Count  Czarda : 

He,  the  old-fashioned  Christian,  believed 
that  the  only  lasting  felicity  granted  to  mortals 
in  this  faulty  world  is  that  which  comes  of 
faith  and  union  with  the  divine  will;  that 
the  humble  acceptance  of  the  mystery  of  suf- 
fering rather  than  the  avoidance  of  it  is  the 
key  to  peace;  that  only  incomplete,  elementary 
lives  can  ever  be  permanently  free  from  stress; 
and  that  all  who  fulfil  their  destiny  of  nobler 
growth,  of  ever-aspiring  development,  must, 
in  one  way  or  another,  become  acquainted 
with  struggle  and  pain.  .  .  .  [His]  was  the  face 
of  a  man  familiar  with  anxiety,  but  who 
had  made  friends  with  sorrow  on  his  own 
account,  and  had  now  attained  to  the  impersonal 
p,ttitude  which  some  gallant  souls  reach  at  his 
time  of  life, — the  attitude  where  the  proved 
heart  refuses  to  rejoice  or  to  suffer  any  longer 
except  for  others. 

At  the  close  of  these  chapters  I  was 
ready  to  applaud  the  authors  as  one  would 
applaud  at  a  play.  Every  page  contained 
the  same  beauties  of  description,  senti- 
ment, wit  and  wisdom;  and  the  book  was 
laid  aside  with  a  delighted  wo^der  that 


such  a  book  was  possible  in  this  time, 
that  it  could  find  a  publisher,  and  that 
possibly  it  might  find  a  competent  re- 
viewer. The  last-named  event  is  highly 
improbable, — not  because  reviewers  lack 
taste,  but  they  lack  interest  and  time.  To 
sum  up  final  impressions  of  the  book  in 
a  single  sentence,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest 
novels  that  has  appeared  in  English  in 
twenty  years. 

In  technique  it  may  be  recommended 
as  an  almost  faultless  model  for  writers 
and  readers.  Its  nobility  springs  from  the 
theme.  The  hasty  critic  will  tell  you 
that  the  theme  concerns  "a  beautiful  and 
passionate  girl,  who  is  married  morganat- 
ically  to  the  second  son  of  the  king  of 
a  little  make-believe  German  kingdom; 
she  goes  through  a  wedding  ceremony  with 
him,  hoping  and  believing  that  somehow 
and  some  time  the  marriage  will  be  made 
binding;  the  desperate  efforts  of  her 
friends  to  achieve  this,  by  diplomatic 
and  ecclesiastical  pressure,  make  the  situ- 
ation tragic."  This  would  be  poor  stuff 
for  a  tragic  theme,  since  it  has  long  been 
commonplace  with  novelists.  The  details 
just  quoted  from  the  average  reviewer 
are  simply  the  chief  incidents  through 
which  the  theme  is  worked  out.  The  real 
theme  is  quite  as  tragic,  fully  as  terrible, 
and  far  more  real  than  the'  theme  of 
Goethe's  Faust.  As  far  as  my  memory 
serves,  it  has  never  before  been  used  in 
English  literature.  The  widow  of  Max 
Karolai,  crushed  by  the  death  and  dis- 
grace of  her  husband,  comes  slowly  back 
to  health  and  sanity,  but  with  her  faith 
grievously  wounded.  Her  pious  father 
secretly  witnessed  this  terrible  scene,  as 
his  distracted  daughter  laid  the  golden 
rose,  an  heirloom  in  the  family  from  an 
ancient  Pope,  on  the  bosom  of  her  infant 
daughter : 

When  she  took  her  baby  into  her  arms  and 
laid  its  golden  namesake  on  the  unconscious 
little  heart,  she  had  pronounced  a  vow  that 
only  a  very  blind  or  a  very  bold  mortal  would 
have  dared  to  utter, — a  vow  that  had  sent  her 
father,  although  he  believed  it  to  be  the  hysterical 
outcome  of  shock   and  grief,   5hiyerin|  to   hi^ 
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knees.  "  All-poWerful,  cruel  God,"  he  had 
heard  her  say,  "you  have  killed  my  love  for 
you.  All  I  shall  ever  love  in  your  splendid 
heaven  or  horrible  earth  lies  here  on  my  breast. 
But  for  this  child  I  should  deny  you  openly. 
Yet,  since  you  are  all-powerful,  and,  for  all  I 
know,  may  torture  her  as  you  have  tortured 
me,  I  swear  that  so  long  as  you  refrain  I  will 
submit;  I  will  pay  you  and  yours  all  honor; 
I  will  forward  your  interests,  support  your 
Church,  fulfil  every  one  of  your  Commandments, 
accept  your  rulings  in  the  past  and  in  the  future 
as  silently  as  if  you  had  never  hurt  me.  But 
I  ask  this  child's  happiness.  In  the  hour  that 
you  smite  her  we  part  company.  I  shall  have 
nothing  more  to  fear  from  you;  for  I  shall 
have  already  entered  my  hell,  and  you  will 
have   lost  a  useful  slave." 

With  a  theme  so  unusual  yet  so  human, 
almost  any  plot  w^ill  do.  The  experienced 
writer  will  see  at  once  the  delicate  skill 
and  graceful  power  required  to  develop 
it  without  falling  into  the  bombastic  or 
even  the  burlesque.  The  mother  has  made, 
as  she  thinks,  a  safe  bargain  with  God. 
Her  child  is  to  be  guarded  from  all  un- 
happiness;  and,  with  that  foolish  convic- 
tion, she  brings  up  her  little  daughter 
charmingly,  devotes  her  life  to  her 
happiness  absolutely,  shuts  out  the  mean 
world  perfectly,  and  is  unconscious  all 
the  time  that  the  danger  is  lurking  in  the 
child's  own  nature.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  the  maimer  in  which  the  theme 
is  carried  to  its  full  development.  The 
scenes  are  beautiful,  natural,  unforced; 
now  pathetic,  now  terrifying,  now  sub- 
lime. There  is  no  melodrama,  no 
bloodshed,  no  striving  for  climax.  It  is 
neither  realism  nor  romance,  but  a  section 
of  human  life  in  which  both  elements 
mingle. 

The  technique,  as  I  have  said,  is  well- 
nigh  perfect.  The  reader  is  introduced 
into  a  modern  court,  with  diplomats, 
courtiers,  and  royalty  as  the  characters. 
The  domestic  side  of  this  life  is  shown, 
not  the  political;  and  the  reader  passes 
through  delightful  scenes,  where  quiet 
elegance  and  pure  feeling  reign  supreme. 
The  sweet  dignity  of  age  is  represented 
by  old  Count  Czarda,  the  Polish  patriot, 
living   in   retirement   after   the   failure   of 


his  country  to  win  its  independence;  the 
living  present  is  portrayed  in  the  stubborn 
English  diplomat,  Francis  Strange;  the 
Prince-Bishop  moves  across  the  stage 
grandly,  like  Richelieu,  but  more  vitally 
than  Bulwer-Lytton's  hero;  the  weakness 
of  royalty  is  seen  in  the  kindly  but  sorry 
Prince  Ferdinand;  Madame  Karolai  is 
really  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  and  a 
splendid  figure  in  modem  fiction;  Countess 
Braunitz  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  court 
dame,  and  her  malevolence  and  shallow- 
ness are  equally  painful;  the  minor 
characters    are   worthy   of    all   praise. 

On  Rose  Karolai,  the  innocent  victim 
of  her  mother's  fatal  prepossession,  the 
interest  of  the  story  naturally  centres. 
She  was  brought  up  amid  the  airs  of 
paradise;  rose-leaves  carpeted  the  road 
of  life  for  her  pretty  feet,  and  suffering 
seemed  farther  from  her  than  from  the 
angels.  In  vain  Count  Czarda  warned  her 
mother,  in  vain  the  Prince-Bishop  coun- 
selled a  different  training.  When  the 
tragedy  began — and  it  began  in  the  heart 
of  the  maiden,  —  it  found  no  barriers, 
no  defences  there.  Madame  Karolai  had 
to  stand  by  and  see  suffering  do  its  sad 
but  necessary  work  in  the  soul  of  her 
child.  The  incidents  which  spring  from 
the  plot  are  so  quietly  presented  tha,t 
one  hardly  suspects  their  power.  Two  in 
particular  will  stir  the  pulses:  the  Prince- 
Bishop's  fight  for  justice  with  the  Queen 
and  her  abettors,  and  the  breaking  of  the 
news  to  the  young  wife  that  her  royal 
husband  has  deserted  her  for  another. 

The  character  and  the  career  of  Rose 
make  a  noteworthy  study  for  parents  and 
children  of  this  independent  age.  It  may 
be  impossible  to  impress  the  children  of 
the  time,  so  flippant  is  their  nature,  with 
any  sense  of  their  own  helplessness,  their 
need  of  guidance  in  love,  marriage,  and 
other  important  affairs  of  life;  but  if  any 
story  can  do  so,  the  story  of  hapless  Rose 
Karolai  will  achieve  the  task. 

Far  above  and  beyond  the  noble  theme 
and  the  perfect  technique  is  the  spirit  in 
which  the  xiovel  has  been  written,    It   ig 
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the  most  beautiful  meditation  on  human 
life  that  I  can  recall  in  the  entire  range 
of  English  fiction.  Its  wit  and  humor, 
its  perfect  reticence,  the  continual  play 
of  worldly  shrewdness  and  celestial 
wisdom,  the  absence  of  display, — a  hun- 
dred little  things  show  how  clear  and 
refined  a  soul  dominates  this  mimic  world 
of  its  own  creation.  Perhaps  some  phrases 
in  this  review  may  sound  extravagant 
to  the  sophisticated,  and  I  freely  admit 
that  my  own  cynicism  rejects  them;  but 
one  has  only  to  read  for  oneself  to  feel 
how  utterly  different  this  novel  is  from 
most  others  of  two  past  decades.  Its 
superiority  may  still  be  a  matter  of 
debate.  Here  is  its  last  scene.  Husband 
and  wife  meet  again  by  accident  after  ten 
years,- — he  a  king  and  she  a  nun;  the 
king  full  of  remorse  and  despair,  the  nun 
living  in  the  light  of  heaven: 

He  knew  her  instantly,  despite  the  changes 
in  her,  the  ten  years  of  manual  work  and  prayer 
and  warfare  between  body  and  soul;  the  coarse, 
toil-stained  garb,  the  earth-soiled  hands,  the 
heavy  workman's  boots  that  encased  the  be- 
loved feet  that  once  had  twinkled  in  and  out 
his  own  to  strains  of  long-dead  music.  One  of 
those  feet  now  rested  on  the  iron  of  the  spade 
upon  which  she  was  leaning  as  she  stared  at 
him.  vShe  seemed  moved  to  speak,  but  said 
nothing;  although  her  face,  beneath  its  tan, 
was  quite  bloodless,  and  her  eyes  were  very 
stea^dy  with  a  peculiar  level  lustre,  like  those 
of  a  girl  who  is  spent  with  running.  Nor  could 
Ferdinand  speak,  but  only  stood  there,  his 
eyes  on  hers,  his  hands  clasped  as  though 
beseeching   something   of    her.  .  .  . 

To  the  King  it  seemed  as  if  the  nun  were 
acquainted  with  the  purpose  of  Providence 
in  bringing  him  to  her, — as  if  she  knew  that 
the  whole  fate  of  the  man  before  her  depended 
upon  her  use  of  the  next  few  seconds.  ...  A 
light,  whiter  and  more  brilliant  than  that  of 
the  sunrise,  glorified  her  face,  and  she  fumbled 
blindly  at  something  that  was  hanging  at  her 
girdle — an  ell-long  rosary,  which  she  raised 
swiftly  between  herself  and  the  man,  making 
with  it  a  sign  in  the  air.  .  .  .  Then,  without 
another  glance  at  Ferdinand,  she  turned  and 
walked  rapidly  away.  .  .  .  But  the  King  had 
fallen  on  his  knees  behind  the  wall,  his  face  in 
his  hands,  and  was  cryjng  as  though  his  heart 
would  break,  with  the  wonder,  the  tenderness 
of  it;     for  she  had  blessed  him. 


A  Remarkable  Demonstration. 


TT  was  no  celebration  of  Columbus  Day, 
^  yet  a  celebration  Columbian  to  the 
core,  that  occurred  October  12  in  Law- 
rence', Mass.,  this  year.  That  day  was  a 
holiday,  and  simply  gave  freedom  for  a 
demonstration  of  patriotism  and  religion 
so  genuine  and  so  intense  that  the 
shedding  of  blood  would  hardly  have 
added  to  its-  power  of  convincing  the 
country  at  large  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
participants.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since 
our  country  was  shocked  to  learn  of  a 
different  procession  through  those  same 
streets,  —  a  parade  carrying  only  the  red 
flag  of  Anarchy  and  banners  inscribed 
with  blasphemy.  Lawrence  itself  was 
shocked  by  that  outrage,  and  bitterly 
resented  such  grave  misrepresentation  of 
the  character  of  the  city.  Accordingly,, 
on  Columbus  Day  this  year,  all  classes 
of  citizens,  of  whatever  nationality  or 
religion,  united  to  the  number  of  32,000 
strong  in  protest  against  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  and  their  iniquitous 
doctrines.  No  button  or  badge  was  worn 
by  any  individual;  nothing  was  seen  to 
wave  but  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  and 
where  the  other  banner  of  shame  had 
hung  was  stretched  now  a  proclamation 
of  faith  and  trust  in  God  and  country. 

The  protest  was  noble,  and  no  doubt 
in  its  way  effective.  Such  remedial  action, 
however,  should  not  be  the  last  resort 
of  an  outraged  city.  There  ought  to  be 
power  of  law  to  remove  the  cause.  If  all 
right-minded  citizens,  and  the  Guardians 
of  Liberty  too,  would  turn  their  attention 
away  for  the  moment  from  petty  fears 
of  the  incursion  of  the  ecclesiastical  on 
the  secular  power,  and  wake  to  this  plain 
fact,  that  the  enemy  of  our  country  is 
not  religion  but  godlessness  in  the  form 
of  Anarchy  and  Socialism,  they  would 
return  to  such  a  matter  as  the  religious 
garb  in  the  Indian  schools,  and  be  ashamed  / 
of  a  narrowness  which  is  nine  parts  just 
plain,  thick  stupidity. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

One  need  not  be  a  close  friend  or  a 
political  partisan  of  Col.  Roosevelt  to 
execrate  the  dastardly  attempt  on  his 
life,  or  to  admire  the  grit  he  displayed 
in  mounting  the  platform  for  a  speech 
immediately  after  being  shot,  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  bore  his  sufferings,  his 
thoughtful  consideration  for  others,  and 
like  admirable  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  of  which  he  gave  frequent  proof 
during  his  brief  stay  in  the  vSisters'  hospital 
in  Chicago.  The  heart  of  the  whole  country 
has  gone  out  to  him,  and  with  one  voice 
his  fellow-citizens  have  denounced  the 
insane  criminal  who  sought  his  life. 
Friends  and  foes  alike  of  Col.  Roosevelt — 
he  is  the  sort  of  man  to  have  many  of 
both — unite  in  hoping  that  he  may  soon 
be  restored  to  his  wonted  vigor,  and  live 
long  to  enjoy  all  the  honors  that  are 
his  due.  The  manliness  of  the  man  ought 
to  make  his  sternest  opponents  lose  sight, 
for  the  time  being,  of  all  his  foibles  and 
failings,  ethical  or  political. 

Meantime,  too,  there  is  something  for 
all  his  fellow-countrymen  to  bear  well 
in  mind  and  take  to  heart,  —  these  well- 
weighed  words  employed  by  President 
Taft  in  expressing  his  horror  at  the 
attempted  assassination:  "  It  is,  of  course, 
difficult  entirely  to  avoid  the  malignant 
purpose  of  the  cunningly  insane.  The 
severe  enforcement  of  the  laws  against 
the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons,  and 
the  more  rigorous  and  certain  prosecution 
of  all  such  attempted  crimes,  whether 
against  prominent  or  less  conspicuous 
persons,  are,  of  course,  helpful.  But  the 
condemnation  of  all  good  citizens  of  such 
acts,  and  their  co-operation  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  vicious  doctrines  which 
would  excuse  or  palliate  an  attempt  to 
remedy  fancied  wrongs  by  resort  to 
violence,   will  be  more  effective." 


Schultes,  O.  P.,  dealing  with  the  contro- 
versy between  the  Catholics  of  Berlin  and 
those  of  Cologne.  The  latter,  more  in 
touch  with  the  spirit  and  aspirations  of 
modern  times^  se^k  to  confine  the  Papal 
jurisdiction  to  purely  spiritual  matters. 
The  Berlin  group,  on  the  other  hand)  see 
no  possibility  of  relegation  to  express 
limits.  Father  vSchultes  supports  the 
latter  view,  and  demonstrates  that,  how- 
ever separate  seems  the  political  or 
economical  domain  from  the  spiritual, 
every  problem  has  a  moral  side,  and  can 
not  be  exempt  from  the  moral  code  laid 
down  by  the  Church.  It  is  true  that  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  is  primarily  concerned 
with  souls;  but  these  are  affected  by 
temporal  matters,  and  it  is  both  his  right 
and  his  duty  to  pronounce  on  the  different 
aspects  of  grave  questions  of  the  day. 
Such  pronouncements  may  be  withheld 
when  no  moral  principle  is  at  stake,  but 
the  Holy  See  alone  can  decide  when 
interference  or  non-interference  is  to  be 
chosen.  Father  Schultes  contends  that 
the  developments  of  political  activity 
are  at  all  times  within  the  province  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 


"The  Church's  Authority  in  Temporal 
Matters,"  is  the  (translated)  title  of  a 
much-read    book    by    the    Rev.    Reginald 


The  chickens  are  forever  coming  home 
to  roost.  A  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun  quotes  a  distinguished  American 
parson  as  saying,  in  substance,  that  the 
Japanese  are  to-day  more  friendly  to 
Russia  than  to  England  or  the  United 
States,  for  the  reason  that  they  can  keep 
better  watch  on  Russia  than  on  the  other 
nations,  because  the  Czar  always  sends 
his  army  first,  not  caring  much  whether 
the  Church  follows;  while  Europe  sends 
first  the  missionaries  and  then  the  fleets. 
This  does  not  sound  very  true,  since 
Europe  never  sent  any  hostile  fleets  or 
armies  to  Japan,  and  the  United  States 
has  been  the  steady  friend  of  Japan  for 
over  half  a  century.  The  complaint  of 
the  parson,  however,  arises  from  the  fact 
that  Japan  is  determined  to  wipe  Corea 
off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  is  doing  so 
at  the  expense  of   the  American  missions 
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and  missionaries  in  Corea.  This  is  a  sinful 
thing  to  do,  and  we  regret  it  sincerely. 
We  are  sorry  for  the  Coreans,  and  indig- 
nant against  Japan.  But  we  remember 
so  well  how  the  ministers  shouted  for 
Japan  in  the  recent  war  with  Russia, 
and  howled  down  our  oldtime  friend  and 
ally  the  Czar,  that  we  feel  not  the  slightest 
■pity  for  the  ministers.  There  is  no  need 
for  being  so  stupid  in  our  sympathies 
now  as  the  majority  of  us  were  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  war. 


Canon  Henson,  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
is  making  a  tour  of  this  country,  and 
lectured  the  other  day  at  Yale  on  the 
atrocities  against  the  Indians  of  Peru 
by  the  rubber  monopoly.  According  to 
the  Canon,  30,000  Indians  have  been 
slaughtered,  while  innumerable  crimes 
have  been  committed  against  the  helpless 
children  of  the  forest.  This  is  very  dread- 
ful, and  we  hope  that  the  Canon  will 
succeed  in  destroying  the  monopoly  and 
bringing  its  members  to  justice.  What 
will  strike  many  people,  however,  as  more 
curious  and  interesting  than  .the  crimes 
alleged  is  the  presence  of  an  English 
Canon  in  America  with  such  a  mission. 
Can  any  one  recall  that  an  English  parson 
ever  visited  America  for  the  purpose  of 
reciting  the  horrors  of  famine  in  British 
India?  In  one  day  of  a  British  East 
India  famine  there  is  more  horror  and 
more  ghastliness  than  the  entire  rubber- 
monopoly  of  Peru  will  ever  be  able  to 
show.  Moreover,  there  have  been  many 
famines  in  India. 


The  following  passages  of  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Test  that  Tells,"  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Houston  Daily  News,  go  to 
show  the  far-reaching  influence  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities: 

Without  any  design  to  make  invidious  dis- 
tinction between  the  work  accomplished  by  each 
for  Christian  civilizifetion,  we  believe  the  state- 
ment will  not  be  contested  that  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  we  owe  everything  which 
saved   to    the   world   the   Christian   ideal   which 


all  alike  cherish.  I^or  this  reason  We  have 
never  had  much  tolerance  for  any  effort  that 
seeks  to  undervalue  the  work  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  carried  on  since  the  earHest 
Christian  ages,  particularly  its  large  and  far- 
reaching  charities.  .  .  .  "The  CathoHc  Clvirch," 
to  quote  the  words  of  an  exchange,  "has  never 
relinquished  her  claim  upon  the  broken  and 
afflicted.  She  has  never  lost  the  attitude  of 
the  mother  toward  the  suffering  child.  The 
Hdtel  Dieu,  of  Paris,  has  been  the  model  for 
thousands  of  hospitals  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
where  Sisters  of  hundreds  of  religio-us  Orders 
pass  from  bed  to  bed,  from  ward  to  ward,  in 
quiet  ministration.  There  are  institutions  for 
the  aged,  under  the  care  of  nuns,  who  to-day 
go  out,  as  the  mendicants  did  of  old,  begging 
for  their  charges.  You  see  them  on  the  streets 
like  ghosts  of  Mediaeval  saints,  alms-taking 
instead  of  almsgiving.  There  is  no  physical  or 
spiritual  need  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  Church,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion 
and  humanity,  are  not  meeting  to-day." 

Let  Protestantism  not  boast  that  it  has  all 
the  zeal,  all  the  knowledge,  and  all  the  truth 
to  minister  to  humanity's  needs.... 

We  may  hope  that  the  eyes  of  a  great 
many  other  outsiders  besides  the  Texas 
editor  have  been  opened  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities.' 


While  the  press  at  large  is  making  a 
great  deal  of  the  Orange  proclamations 
against  Home  Rule,  neither  the  English 
people  nor  the  readers  of  the  press  are 
taking  much  interest  in  Orange  dis- 
turbances. The  Tory  leaders  in  England 
have  let  loose  the  Orange  horde  in  the 
hope  of  disturbing  the  Liberal  party, 
and  are  beating  the  loud  drums  in  the 
hope  of  securing  an  occasional  constitu- 
ency. It  will  not  be  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  Messrs.  Carson  and  Law,  when  this 
cruel  war  is  over,  that  they  deliberately 
aroused  the  lowest  dregs  of  Orangeism  to 
war  upon  innocent  laborers  in  Belfast, 
and  that  innumerable  crimes  have  been 
committed  in  their  name.  Just  what 
they  hoped  to  achieve  by  lawlessness  is 
not  precisely  clear.  Of  the  thirty-three 
Members  of  Parliament  from  Ulster,  six- 
teen are  Home  Rulers.  The  English  people 
have  not  forgotten  that  a  British  Parlia- 
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ment  found  the  Orange  Order  plotting 
against  the  throne  in  the  first  days  of 
Queen  Victoria's  reign,  and  promptly 
suppressed  it.  With  these  two  facts  in 
view,  in  the  event  of  an  Irish  Parliament 
being  established  in  Dublin,  what  could 
one-half  of  Ulster  do  against  all  Ireland 
and  the  British  power?  It  looks  as  if 
the  press  had  lent  itself  to  some  agency 
on  the  other  side,  which  sent  out  volcanic 
smoke  to  conceal  a  rather  small  fire. 
*  * 
The  dissension  that  is  being  stirred  up 
in  Ulster  has  been  denounced  in  vigorous 
lerms  by  Sir  John  Simon,  speaking  at  a 
Liberal  dinner  in  Leeds  a  week  or  two 
ago.  "Are  you  not  struck  by  the  fact," 
he  asked — "I  confess  to  being  immensely 
struck  by  it,  —  that,  in  spite  of  what 
appears  to  be  the  calculated  provocation 
of  these  demonstrations,  in  spite  of  the 
violent  and  maliciously  perverse  language 
which  these  godfearing  men  think  i:  right 
to  use  about  the  followers  of  one  of  the 
great  religions  of  the  world,  —  are  you 
not  surprised  to  observe  the  calm  control 
and  civic  conduct  with  which  the  Catholic 
people  of  Ireland  are  behaving  in  the 
circumstances?  The  Catholic  population 
of  Ulster,  and  I  trust  it  may  prove 
to-morrow  of  Belfast,  have  shown  them- 
selves entitled  to  a  full  measure  of  self- 
government,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
governed  themselves." 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the 
eloquent  appeal  addressed  to  German 
Catholics  by  Professor  Mausbach  has 
found  a  warm  response  in  all  parts  of 
the  Fatherland.  Vigilance  committees  for 
the  suppression  of  pernicious  literature 
are  being  formed  even  in  remote  villages, 
and  Professor  Mausbach' s  warning  is 
being  read  and  distributed  in  non-Catholic 
as  well  as  Catholic  circles.  Among  the 
most  outspoken  passages  of  the  appeal  is 
the  following: 

"God's  Church  alone  remains  the  in- 
flexible defender  of  morality,  by  reserving 


to  matrimony  the  multiplication  of  the 
species,  and  tolerating  outside  the  Sacra- 
ment no  lapse  due  to  human  passion. 
This  principle  is  the  only  possible  safe- 
guard for  the  woman,  as  it  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  her  moral  and  social  equality 
with  man.  All  attempts  to  protect  the 
unmarried  mother  are  vain  so  long  as 
illicit  unions  are  condoned  and  there  is 
one  standard  ,of  morality  for  men  and 
another  for  women.  Corruption  and 
misery  must  continue  while  anti-Catholic 
teaching  on  these  matters  prevails.  It  is 
idle  to  expect  a  sense  of  responsibility 
from  men  taught  that  they  are  the  prey 
of  uncontrollable  impulse  and  that  self- 
discipline  is  incompatible  with  health. 
Such  pernicious  lies  are  at  the  root  of  our 
moral  plagues.  There  are  15,000  divorce 
cases  in  Germany  every  year;  and  an 
ever-diminishing  birth-rate  shows  that 
materialism  is  gaining  ground  among  all 
classes.  In  the  application  of  Catholic 
truth  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  vices  that 
are  undermining  Germany.  ...  A  consist- 
ent Catholic  can  do  more  than  any  other 
individual  for  the  improvement  of  public 
conditions." 


Gratifying  publicity  has  been  given  by 
the  secular  press  to  recent  demonstra- 
tions by  the  Holy  Name  Societies  here 
and  there  throughout  the  country.  One 
metropolitan  daily  has  this  report  of  the 
procession  in  Columbus,  Ohio: 

More  than  7000  Catholic  men,  members  of 
the  Holy  Name  Society,  paraded,  in  silence  and 
without  music  of  any  kind,  through  the  principal 
streets  to-day  as  a  protest  against  profanity. 
The  only  sound  accompanying  the  tramping 
feet  was  the  chimes  of  Trinity  Episcopal  church, 
which  played  in  honor  of  the  CathoHcs.  Arrived 
at  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral,  the  marchers  knelt 
on  the  lawn  and  in  the  street  and  pronounced, 
after  Bishop  Hartley,  a  renewal  of  their  vows 
against  the  use  of  profanity. 

A  similar  tribute  was  paid  the  marching 
Catholics  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  who  paraded 
8000  strong.  In  Hudson  county,  New 
Jersey,  more  than  40,000  men  were  in 
procession,  to  do  honor  to  the  Holy  Name 
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and  to  protest  against  abuse  of  it.  The 
fact  that  these  celebrations  take  place, 
so  quiet  and  deep  with  meaning,  and  the 
further  fact  that  they  meet  with  a  measure 
of  recognition  from  those  outside  the 
Church  and  receive  lengthy  reports  in 
the  secular  press,  are  a  hopeful  sign  in 
this  vexed  land  and  time.  The  only  flag 
carried  in  these  parades  was  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  floating  beside  the  Holy  Name 
banner, — two  ensigns  in  whose  agreement 
there  is  the  answer  to  much  woe. 


The  American  branch  of  the  Inter- 
national  Catholic  Truth  Society  makes 
known,  through  its  magazine,  Truth,  a 
department  of  the  Society's  activity 
which  ought  to  be  of  considerable  service. 
This  work  consists  in  "the  examining  of 
books  or  sets  of  works,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  whether  or  not  such  publica- 
tions be  fair  and  honest  in  dealing  with 
the  Church." 

Considering  the  number  of  able  scholars 
counted  in  the  membership  of  the  Society, 
as  well  as  the  enormous  amount  of  printed 
matter  to-day,  and  the  necessary  inability 
of  the  pastor  or  Catholic  teacher  to  be 
up  on  all  such  matters,  this  plan  strikes 
one  as  being  eminently  helpful.  The 
information  desired  may  be  had  simply 
by  application  to  the  Society  or  through 
its  official  organ.  Already,  according  to 
the  report  they  have  given,  much  good 
has  been  done  in  this  way.  Besides 
acting  as  a  check  on  the  reading  of  what 
is  injurious  to  Catholic  faith  or  morals, 
this  work  ought  to  have  a  further  good 
effect — the  direction  of  Catholics  to  what 
is  good  and  serviceable  in  Catholic  liter- 
ature itself.  It  is  no  privation  to  a 
Catholic  to  be  held  back  from  reading 
Gibbon  if  he  is  handed  Newman. 


meetings  with  celebrities  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear 
Jenny  Lind  when  her  wondrous  voice  was 
probably  at  its  best,  —  in  1850,  when  she 
sang  at  Castle  Garden.  Mr.  Talmage  was 
thrilled  by  her  singing  and  by  her  gener- 
osity, too;  tor,  according  to  her  manager, 
the  late  P.  T.  Barnum,  she  gave  the  first 
$10,000  that  she  earned  in  this  country 
to  the  poor  of  the  different  cities  in  which 
she  sang.  Talmage  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  certain  cadences  in  her  voice, 
and  he  relates  that  a  brother  clergyman 
sitting  next  to  him  was  so  overcome 
with  emotion  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  auditorium. 

Discussing  the  progress  of  Christianity 
with  Gladstone  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
to  Hawarden,  Mr.  Talmage  quotes  the 
Grand  Old  Man  as  saying: 

"My  only  hope  for  the  world  is  in  the 
bringing  of  the  human  mind  into  contact 
with  divine  revelation.  Nearly  all  the  men 
at  the  top  in  our  country  are  believers  in 
the  Christian  religion.  The  four  leading 
physicians  of  England  are  devout  Chris- 
tian men.  I  myself  have  been  in  the 
Cabinet  forty-seven  years,  and  during  all 
that  time  I  have  been  associated  with 
sixty  of  the  chief  intellects  of  the  century. 
I  can  think  of  but  five  of  those  sixty  who 
did  not  profess  the  Christian  religion,  but 
those  five  men  respected  it.  We  may  talk 
about  questions  of  the  day  here  and  there, 
but  there  is  only  one  question,  and  that 
is  how  to  apply  the  Gospel  to  all  circum- 
stances and  conditions.  It  can  and  will 
correct  all  that  is  wrong." 


The  most  interesting  and  by  far  the 
most  important  chapters  of  the  autobi- 
ography of  the  late  Dr.  Talmage,  just 
published     in     the     United     States     and 


Mr.  John  Straight,  in  a  paper  on  "The 
Decline  of  Religion  in  England,"  con- 
tributed to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Re-view,  quotes  an  Anglican  clergyman 
as  saying:  "One  has  only  to  drop  into 
service  at  the  Salford  [Catholic]  cathedral 
and  to  compare  it  with  the  services  at 
the  neighboring  parish  churches,  and  one 
will  be  bound  to  admit  that  the  cathedral 
is  the  church  of  the  poor  in  a  way  which 


What  a  Boy's  Guardian  Angel  Did.* 


BY    THE    RI^\'.    A.    A.   LAMBING,   LL.   D. 


'^HERE  is  a  little  town  in  Penn- 
^  ^  sylvania,  at  the  foot  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghany 
-  Mountains,  and  a  church  in  it, 
with  a  congregation  partly  in  the  tow^n 
and  partly  in  the  country  around.  It  hap- 
pened not  so  many  years  ago  that  the 
pastor  and  his  assistant  w^ere  preparing  the 
children  for  Confirmation.  Among  them 
was  a  boy  of  about  eleven  or  twelve  years, 
whom  I  shall  call  Tommy.  He  was  a 
fine  little  fellow, — ^just  such  a  boy  as  you 
would  like  to  have  for  a  companion.  But 
he  lived  a  long  way  from  the  church,  and 
his  walk  to  instruction  and  back  was  not 
less  than  ten  miles, — I  think  it  was  even 
more.  But  Tommy  trudged  along  like  a 
little  man,  and  was  never  late,  and  was 
never  behind  the  rest  with  his  lesson. 

At  length  the  day  came  for  them  to  go 
to  confession.  The  vSisters,  who  taught  the 
day-school,  had  the  children  all  in  their 
places  in  the  church  after  dinner,  and  the 
assistant  priest  was  hearing  confessions  in 
the  confessional  that  stood  against  the 
wall  between  the  altar  and  the  door.  One 
by  one  the  boys  and  girls  went  in,  and 
the  priest  was  almost  done.  Not  more  than 
a  dozen  had  to  go,  and  it  was  getting 
well  on  in^the  afternoon. 

At  length  it  was  Tommy's  turn,  and  he 
went  in  like  the  rest.  Soon  he  came  out; 
and  as  he  walked  around  to  the  altar  and 
down  the  middle  aisle  to  his  place,  to 
perform  his  penance,  some  of  the  children 
began  to  say  in  a  whisper  of  astonishment : 

*  This  beautiful  .story,  with  the  lessous  to  be  learned 
from  it,  was  contributed  to  The  Ave  Maria  when  the 
parents  of  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  it  were 
children  themselves.  We  republish  it  on  account  of  its 
interest  and  because  th's  is  the   Month  of  the   Anjrels, 


"O-o-oh!  Look!"  The  vSister  made  a  sign 
to  them  to  keep  quiet.  When  the  con- 
fessions were  over,  and  the  children  had 
all  gone  back  to  the  school,  the  Sister 
called  aside  those  that  had  been  making 
the  noise,  and  began  to  tell  them  how 
quiet  they  should  always  be  in  the  church. 

The  little  girls  looked  very  innocently 
at  the  Sister,   and  said : 

"We  couldn't  help  it,  vSister.  We  saw 
an  angel  going  along  with  Tommy  from 
the  confessional  to  his  pew.  As  quick  as 
he  opened  the  door  and  started  to  his 
seat,  we  saw  it,  and  it  went  with  him  the 
whole  way.     Oh,   it  was  so  pretty!" 

The  Sister  thought  this  was  very  strange 
and  asked  them  separately  what  they  had 
seen.  Each  one  of  the  children  gave  the 
same  clear,  straightforward  account  of 
what  she  had  seen.  Each  one  said  she  saw 
an  angel,  whiter  than  snow,  in  the  air 
close  over  Tommy's  head,  and  a  little 
back  of  him;  and  it  went  that  way  till 
he  came  to  his  place.  She  watched  it 
closely,  and  it  had  its  wings  stretched  out 
as  if  it  were  guarding  him  against  danger; 
and  it  acted  as  if  it  loved  him  very  much. 

The  Sister  then  told  the  priests,  and  they 
examined  the  children  separately;  but  all 
had  the  same  story  that  they  told  the 
Sister.  That  night  the  bishop  came,  and 
of  course  he  was  told  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  next  day  he  also  examined 
the  children,  and  they  told  him  the 
same  thing.  They  were  so  innocent,  and 
their  account  Vv^as  so  clear,  that  both  the 
bishop  and  the  priests,  who  spoke  to  me 
about  it,  said  they  had  not  the  least  doubt 
that  the  children  had  really  seen  Tommy's 
Guardian  Angel.  And  the  bishop  said  he 
felt  certain  that  it  was  a  reward  which 
God  had  given  Tommy,  because  he  was 
a  good  boy,  and  had  come  so  far  for 
instruction. 

You  may  have  sometimes  read  of  the 
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Angel  Guardians  of  some  persons  appear- 
ing to  them  in  olden  times,  but  here  we 
have  one  that  appeared  in  our  own  day. 
And  we  need  not  think  it  impossible  for 
things  to  happen  now  as  they  did  long 
years  ago.  God  orders  all  things  according 
to  His  good  pleasure,  for  His  own  glory 
and  for  the  good  of  His  faithful  children. 
Besides,  we  should  remember  that,  whether 
we  see  our  good  angels  or  not,  they  are 
still  always  near  us.  Every  boy  and  girl, 
every  man  and  woman,  and  the  little 
babies  too,  have  Guardian  Angels,  who 
take  care  of  them  at  all  times.  When  you 
are  in  school  or  at  play,  when  you  are  in 
church  or  at  home,  when  you  are  asleep 
or  awake,  your  Angel  Guardian  is  with 
you.  You  may  be  as  sure  of  that  as  if 
you  saw  him.  When  the  great  St.  Jerome 
thought  of  this,  he  used  to  cry  out:  "Oh, 
how  precious  is  the  soul  of  man  that  God 
should  send  an  angel  from  heaven  to  take 
care  of  it!" 

Just  think  for  a  moment.  When  a  crowd 
of  children  are  at  school  or  at  play,  or 
anywhere  else,  there  are  as  many  angels 
as  there  are  children.  What  a  pleasure  it 
must  be  for  these  dear  angels  to  see  chil- 
dren live  good  and  holy  lives;  to  see  them 
obedient,  careful  at  their  prayers,  studious 
in  learning  their  Catechism;  truthful, 
honest,  pure;  to  see  them  practise  all  the 
virtues  that  should  adorn  the  soul  of  a 
child  of  God!  But,  oh,  what  a  joy  for 
them  to  go  up  to  the  altar  railing  with 
the  child  of  a  pure  heart,  and  there  stand 
by  it  when  it  receives  our  Saviour  in  the 
Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist!  God 
does  not  grant  them  that  favor,  although 
He  grants  it  to  the  least  among  you,  my 
dear  children.  St.  John  Chrysostom  says 
that  the  angels  surround  the  altar  of  every 
church,  waiting  patiently  till  Mass  is  cele- 
brated, so  that  they  may  carry  to  our 
souls  the  graces  which  our  Saviour  grants 
through  the  effect  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 
And  when  our  livfts  are  past,  will  it  not 
be  a  happy  day  for  the  angels  when 
they  bear  our  souls  to  God,  and  present 
them  to  Him,  that  He  may  crown  them 


with  glory  for  all  eternity,  and  there  make 
them  the  companions  of  the  angels  who 
watched  over  them  so  carefully  during  the 
trials  and  temptations  of  this  life? 

We  shall  not  stop  to  think  of  the  poor 
angels  of  sinners.  It  is  too  sad  to  suppose 
that  any  one  should  wound  the  heart  of  so 
loving  a  companion.  We  shall  merely  stop 
long  enough  to  make  a  good  resolution 
that  we  at  least  will  never  do  so. 

If  the  angels  do  so  much  for  us,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  do  something  for 
them  in  return.  St.  Bernard  tells  us  in  a 
few  words  what  we  owe  to  our  Guardian 
Angels.  He  says  that  we  owe  them  rev- 
erence for  their  presence,  devotion  for 
their  good  will  toward  us,  and  confidence 
for  the  care  they  have  of  us. 

We  owe  them,  fir^t,  reverence  for  their 
presence.  When  we  remember  that  an 
angel  from  heaven  is  always  with  us,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  not  to  have  a  loving 
fear  lest  we  should  do  anything  that  would 
displease  him.  We  are  careful  when  in  the 
company  of  persons  whom  we  love  or 
respect,  and  should  we  not  be  much  more 
so  when  an  angel  of  God  is  by  our  side? 

Next,  we  owe  him  devotion  for  his  good 
will  toward  us.  If  our  dear  angel  always 
finds  his  delight  in  being  with  us,  in 
laboring  for  our  temporal  and  spiritual 
good;  if  his  only  happiness  is  found  in 
our  getting  on  well,  it  is  plain  that  we 
should  be  devoted  to  him,  and  find  our 
greatest  happiness  in  doing  the  good  and 
avoiding  the  evil  which  his  silent  whisper- 
ings in  our  hearts  tell  us  to  do  or  to  avoid. 

Lastly,  we  owe  him  confidence  for  the 
care  he  has  of  us.  Whom  can  we  trust  if, 
not  our  Guardian  Angel?  All  he  does  tells 
us  that.  We  should,  then,  give  ourselves 
entirely  into  his  care,  and  should  try  to 
please  him  in  everything.  Happy  is  the 
child  who  is  obedient  to  his  angel,  and 
who  has  no  companions  disagreeable  to 
him;  who  goes' no  place  but  where  he  can 
invite  his  angel  to  go  with  him;  who  says 
no  words  he  would  not  have  his  angel  hear; 
and  who  allows  no  thought  in  his  mind 
but  what  his  angel  will  be  pleased  with; 
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who   tries,   in   a   word,    to   be   a   fit   com- 
panion for  an  angel  of  heaven. 

The  Church  has  always  been  anxious 
that  her  children  should  have  a  strong 
and  tender  devotion  to  their  Guardian 
Angels,  and  for  that  reason  she  gives  them 
every  encouragement.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
she  has  granted  an  indulgence  of  one 
hundred  days  for  every  time  that  any 
person  says,  at  least  with  a  contrite  heart 
and  devotion,  the  little  prayer  to  the 
Guardian  Angel  that  may  be  found  in 
any  prayer-book.  And  she  also  grants 
certain  plenary  indulgences  for  the  same 
prayer,  the  conditions  of  which  you  can 
easily  learn.  The  Feast  of  the  Holy  Guar- 
dian Angels  falls  on  the  2d  of  October,  and 
the  month  is  dedicated  to  this  heavenly 
host;  but  at  all  times  we  can  profitably 
return  joyful  thanksgiving  to  our  holy 
guardian,  and  to  God  for  having  given 
.us  guides  so  loving  and  faithful. 


Stories  of  St.  Gregory. 

A  terrible  pestilence  raged  in  Rome 
in  the  year  590,  and  one  of  the  first 
victims  was  Pope  Pelagius  II.  St.  Gregory, 
abbot  of  a  Benedictine  monastery  he  had 
founded  there,  was  chosen  his  successor  by 
unanimous  consent.  The  holy  abbot  did 
all  in  his  power  to  escape  from  the  lofty 
position  assigned  to  him,  and  even  wrote 
a  private  letter  to  the  Emperor  Maurice, 
who  had  succeeded  Tiberius  in  582,  en- 
treating him  not  to  ratify  the  election;  the 
Emperor,  however,  knew  too  well  how 
fitted  St.  Gregory  was  for  the  post;  and, 
if  he  ever  received  the  appeal,  he  took  no 
notice  of  it. 

In  the  brief  interval  between  the  death 
of  Pelagius  II.  and  the  accession  of 
Gregory  I.  the  plague  continued  to  rage, 
and  thousands  died  of  it  daily.  St,  Gregory 
worked  hard  amongst  the  dying  and  the 
dead,  organizing  processions,  and  holding 
services  day  and  night  in  the  hope  of 
turning  aside  the  anger  of  Heaven,  His 
ipfforts  were  rewarded;    for  one  day  when 


he  was  leading  a  procession  in  which  was 
carried  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  one  now  in 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  Rome,  the  Archangel 
Michael,  attended  by  a  shining  escort  of 
angels,  appeared  above  the  Castello  di  S. 
Angelo.  All  who  were  privileged  to  behold 
the  wondrous  vision  fell  upon  their  knees. 
The  leader  of  the  heavenly  host  sheathed 
his  sword,  and  from  that  moment  there 
were  no  more  deaths  from  the  plague. 

This  remarkable  occurrence  made  the 
people  more  eager  than  ever  to  secure  as 
their  spiritual  ruler  the  man  to  whom  they 
felt  they  owed  their  deliverance;  but  St. 
Gregory  managed  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  those  set  to  watch  him,  and  was  carried 
out  of  the  city,  hidden  in  a  basket,  by 
some  travelling  merchants  whom  he  had 
bribed.  His  retreat  was,  however,  soon 
discovered ;  he  was  brought  back  in 
triumph;  and,  recognizing  that  it  was 
useless  to  resist  longer,  he  gave  his  consent 
to  his  own  election.  He  was  consecrated 
on  vSeptember  3,  590,  and  from  that  time 
until  his  death  he  ruled  the  Church  with 
the  greatest  wisdom,  taking  the  title  of 
"Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God";  and 
continuing  to  lead  in  private  the  simple, 
austere  life  of  a  monk. 

The  various  legends  which  have  gath- 
ered about  the  memory  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  as  he  is  called,  are  all  significant 
of  the  beauty  of  his  character,  and  the 
deep  veneration  with  which  he  has  ever 
been  regarded  by  the  Church.  It  was 
generally  supposed  in  his  lifetime  that  he 
was  constantly  attended  in  his  study  by 
a  dove,  which  used  to  perch  upon  his 
shoulder  whilst  he  was  writing.  Indeed, 
his  secretary,  John  the  Deacon,  declared 
that  one  day  he  actually  saw  this  dove 
when  he  peeped,  unobserved,  into  his 
master's  room. 

Not  less  beautiful  is  the  story  of  a 
supper  given  by  St.  Gregory  in  his  convent 
of  St,  Andrew  to  a  numbei 
at  which  an  uninvited 
Before  this  supper  took 
beggar  had  come  again  a^ 
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gate  of  the  monastery  asking  for  alms; 
and  the  generous  abbot  had  at  last  given 
him  all  his  private  property,  even  a  silver 
soup  bowl  which  had  been  a  present  from 
his  beloved  mother,  Sylvia.  Surprised  at 
finding  thirteen  instead  of  twelve  visitors 
awaiting  him  when  he  came  into  the 
refectory,  St.  Gregory  sent  for  the  monk 
who  acted  as  his  steward,  and  asked  him 
why  he  had  bidden  so  many,  to  which 
the  man  replied:  ''Holy  Father,  there  are 
surely  twelve  only!" 

Realizing  from  the  blindness  of  the  monk 
that  there  was  some  m3^stery  in  the  matter, 
the  abbot  said  nothing  more  then;  but 
when  the  meal  was  over  he  asked  the 
thirteenth  guest  to  come  with  him  to  his 
private  room.  "When  the  two  were  alone 
together,  a  strange  awe  fell  upon  St. 
Gregory,  and  it  was  with  a  trembling 
voice  that  he  said  to  his  visitor:  "Who 
art  thou?"  The  guest  replied:  "  I  am  the 
poor  man  to  whom  thou  didst  give  so 
many  alms.  My  name  is  Wonderful;  and, 
through  Me,  thou  shalt  obtain  whatever 
thou  dost  ask  of  God."  Then  the  abbot 
knew  that  it  was  Christ  Himself  who  had 
deigned  to  appear  in  the  guise  of  a  pilgrim; 
and  would  gladly  have  learned  more  from 
His  lips,  but  even  as  he  was  about  to 
address  Him  the  figure  faded  away,  and 
St.  Gregory  found  himself  alone.  One  of 
our  best-known  poets  has  made  this  legend 
the  subject  of  a  beautiful  poem. 

One  day  when  St.  Gregory  was  cele- 
brating Mass  there  was  present  amongst 
the  congregation  a  man  who  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  Real  Presence,  and  he  looked 
upon  the  sacred  ceremony  with  an  expres- 
sion of  scorn  upon  his  face.  The  holy 
Pope  knew  of  his  scepticism,  and  prayed 
earnestly  that  some  sign  might  be  given 
which  would  convince  the  doubter  that 
the  Lord  Himself  was  truly  with  them. 
As  he  ended  his  petition,  St.  Gregory 
looked  up  and  beheld  our  crucified 
Redeemer  standing  upon  the  altar,  sur- 
rounded by  the  instruments  of  His 
passion  A  The  scoffer  was  converted,  and 
was    henjepforth    devoted   to    the    service 


of    Christ,  winning  many  others  to  share 
his  belief. 

In  the  church  named  after  St.  Gregory 
in  Rome,  occupying  the  site  of  his  mon- 
astery of  St,  Andrew,  is  enshrined  a  small 
room,  said  to  be  still  exactly  what  it  was 
in  the  holy  Pope's  old  home.  Above  one 
of  the  altars  is  preserved  the  Madonna, 
which  the  abbot  is  supposed  to  have 
had  carried  in  procession  during  the 
plague;  and  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Barbara 
is  the  table  at  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, he  entertained  the  thirteen  guests, 
of  whom  one  was  Our  Lord  Himself. 


Lighthouses. 


Lighthouses  are  as  old  as  civilization. 
The  Pharos  of  Alexandria  gave  safety  to 
Oriental  barges  thousands  of  years  ago. 
On  the  cliffs  at  Dover  and  Boulogne  may 
still  be  seen  ruins  of  lighthouses  built  by 
the  Romans.  There  has  been  a  great 
change  in  the  manner  of  lighting.  Not  so 
very  long  ago  it  was  the  custom  to  have, 
upon  the  summit  of  a  tower,  an  open  grate 
containing  a  fire  fed  with  billets  of  wood 
and  afterward  of  coal:  now  the  electric 
hght  is  universal.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  there  were  upon  the  whole 
coast  of  England  only  twenty-five  beacons 
and  half  a  dozen  floating  lights:  now 
powerful  beams  from  880  towers  guide 
the   distressed    mariners    to    safety. 


A  Schoolboy. 

(^N  weekdays  in  vacation  time 

I  dug  up  worms  for  bait, 
And  ma  was  always  scolding  me 

For  coming  home  so  late. 

But  now  she  gets  me  up  at  dawn 

(I'm  in  my  second  term); 
She  always  says  the  early  bird 

Is  sure  to  catch  the  worm. 

I  hunted  worms  most  every  day 

For  fishing  in  the  pool; 
But  now  I  don't  want  worms,  because 

I  have  to  go  to  school. 
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— A  new  novel  by  Robert  Hugh  Benson, 
"Come  Rack!  Come  Rope!"  is  announced  by 
Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co. 

— "The  Bravest  of  the  Brave:  Marshal  Ney," 
is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by  Mr.  A.  HilUard 
Atteridge,  just  publi  hed  by  Messrs.  Methuen 
&  Co. 

— -Among  forthcoming  books,  Father  Bernard 
Vaughan's  "Socialism  from  the  Christian  Stand- 
point," is  announced  by  the  Macmillan  Co.  as 
advancing  new  considerations  bearing  on  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Socialist  movement. 

— "  Ephpheta,"  a  prayer-book  for  the  deaf, 
is  issued  by  the  Xavier  Ephpheta  Society  of 
New  York.  Its  special  features  commend  it 
to  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  is  intended, 
and  by  whom  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  gratefully 
received. 

— "The  Catholic  Faith,"  a  compendium 
authorized  by  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X.,  is  a 
brief  and  carefully  prepared  manual,  giving  the 
essentials  of  Catholic  faith  and  practice.  It 
is  a  complete  catechism  in  matter,  though 
not  presented  in  catechetical  form.  Under 
the  explanation  of  the  First  Commandment  we 
note  the  following:  "All  the  practices  of  spirit- 
ualism are  unlawful,  because  they  are  super- 
stitious, and  frequently  they  are  involved  in 
demoniacal  intervention;  and  therefore  they 
are  rightly  prohibited  by  the  Church."  Pub- 
lished  by   Benziger   Brothers. 

— A  book  of  a  distinctly  literary  quality 
and  critical  value  is  "The  Poets'  Chantry," 
by  Katherine  Bregy.  (Sands  &  Co.;  B.  Herder.) 
It  has  a  further  claim  to  Catholic  appreciation 
in  that  it  presents  Catholic  poets,  those  treated 
being:  Robert  Southwell,  William  Habington, 
Richard  Crashaw,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Gerard 
Hopkins,  Coventry  Patmore,  Lionel  Johnson, 
Francis  Thompson,  and  Alice  Meynell.  Some 
of  these  names  are  little  known  to  Catholic 
readers,  and  Miss  Bregy  renders  a  service  in 
setting  them  forth.  There  is  no  unity  of  purpose 
discoverable  in  the  arrangement  of  these  essays; 
they  are  not  made  illustrative  of  any  principle 
of  literary  or  artistic  development.  Each  author 
is  taken  up  and  considered  by  himself  and  for 
himself;  though  there  are,  of  course,  unavoid- 
able cross  references  here  and  there.  Certain 
of  the  subjects — Habington,  for  instance, — are 
fresh  enough  to  evade  the  charge  of  "  second- 
handedness"  in  their  treatment;  other  subjects — 
De  Vere,  for  example — the  author  has  handled 
with   conventional   fingers.     She   has   done   well 


with  Francis  Thompson,  about  whom  so  much 
has  been  written  well  and  ill.  The  book  is 
excellently  printed  and  tastefully  bound,  though 
not   so   successfully  illustrated. 

— Many  persons,  we  feel  sure,  will  be  glad 
to  hear,  that  the  "Poetry  and  Life  of  B.  I. 
Durward"  is  in  preparation  as  a  centenary 
remembrance.  A  long-expected  book  by  the 
poet's  son,  a  priest,  is  also  about  to  appear.— 
"Holy  Land  and  Holy  Writ." 

— "The  Cardinal's  Calendar"  for  191 3,  com- 
piled by  the  Rev.  William  Livingston,  and 
pu!)lished  by  Barse  &  Hopkins,  is  frankly 
gorgeous  in  its  make-up.  Its  gold  and  red,  its 
fancy  designs  and  lettering,  evince  a  deter- 
mination to  be  beautiful.  The  calendar  element 
is  admirable,  while  the  quotations  from  tlie 
various  Catholic  writers  agree  well  with  their 
setting.  The  calendar  comes  in  a  box  as  artistic 
as  its  contents. 

— A  contributor  to  the  Inland  Printer  repeats 
the  story,  first  told  by  an  Arkansas  paper, 
about  a  man  that  was  mortally  afraid  of  a 
thunderstorm  and  once  crawled  into  a  hollow- 
log.  The  thunder  rolled,  the  lightning  flashed, 
the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  and  the  log 
swelled  up  until  the  poor  fellow^  was  wedged 
in  so  tight  that  he  could  not  move.  All  the  sins 
f)f  his  life  began  to  pass  before  him,  when  he 
suddenly  remembered  that  he  had  not  paid 
his  newspaper  subscription.  He  declared  this 
made  him  feel  so  small  that  he  crawled  out 
of  the  log  through  a  knot  hole  without  the  least 
difficulty. 

— In  contrast  with  another  work  of  fiction, 
presumably  by  a  Catholic  author,  recently 
come  into  our  hands,  "Catherine  Sidney,"  by 
Francis  Deming  Hoyt,  is  a  welcome  relief. 
That  other  book  was  full  of  the  works  of  dark- 
ness, this  book  is  the  playground  of  the  children 
of  light.  Indeed,  it  is  all  sunshine;  the  characters 
do  not  even  cast  a  shadow.  The  deepest-dyed 
villain  in  the  book  is  only  a  college  boy  who 
indulges  in  the  most  sublimated  slang.  Natur- 
ally, such  characters  give  one  the  impression 
of  being  a  bit  too  idyllic  and  unsubstantial. 
They  "eat  the  air."  And  what  appetites,  too, 
they  have  for  ethical  conversation!  Of  course 
the  book  is  a  work  of  apologetics  for  the  Church, 
the  argument  presented  by  way  of  happenings, — 
Catholic  facts,  such  as  a  deathbed  scene,  Catholic 
charity.  First  Communion,  Holy  Mass,  and 
these  same  ethical  dissensions, — all  of  which 
win    over    the    matchless    hero    to    the    religion 
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of  the  matchless  heroine.  They  make  a  fine 
match.  The  author  has  no  high  gift  of  story- 
telling: it  is  all  according  to  formula;  but  his 
(or  her)  zeal  for  the  Faith  is  admirable.  This 
book,  strange  to  say,  is  not  published  by  any 
imprimatured  firm,  but  by  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co. 

— Writing  of  "Bishop  Hedley  as  a  Man  of 
Letters,"  a  contributor  to  the  London  Tablet 
suggests  a  complete  collected  edition  of  the 
Bishop's  writings.  A  capital  suggestion.  There 
could  be  no  more  appropriate  feature  of  his 
Sacerdotal  Jubilee  celebration  than  this.  Though 
much  of  Bishop  Hedley's  work  is  to  be  found 
in  periodicals,  it  is  by  no  means  ephemeral  in 
quality.  We  feel  sure  a  great  many  priests 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
Catholic  laity,  would  welcome  another  collection 
of  his  pastoral  letters  as  the  first  volume  of  a 
uniform  edition  of  the  collected  writings.  Like 
the  Tablet  writer,  "we  do  not  claim  that  any- 
thing Bishop  Hedley  has  written  is  classical 
in  the  sense  that  no  student  of  the  English 
language  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  it;  but 
we  do  assert  that  nearly  all  he  has  written  is 
classical  in  the  sense  that  an  English  scholar 
would  be  the  better  for  an  acquaintance  with  it." 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  roofn  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions   will   not   be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'    prices  generally  include   postage. 

"The   Golden   Rose."     Mrs.    Hugh    Fraser.  J.  I. 

Stahlmann.     $1.35,  net. 
"  A  Child's  Rule  of  Life."    Robert  Hugh  Benson. 

40    cts.,    net. 

"Catherine    Sidney."      Francis    Deming     Hoyt. 

$1.35. 
"The    Catholic    Faith."     40   cts. 

"The  Poets' Chantry."    Katherine  Bregy.  60  cts. 

"The  Mass:  A  Study  of  the  Roman  Liturgy." 
Adrian  Fortescue.     $1.80, 

"  History  of  Pope  Boniface  VIU.  and  His  Times." 
Don  Louis  Tosti,  Benedictine  Monk  of 
Monte  Cassino.    $3. 

"The  Idea  of  Development."  Rev.  P.  M.  North- 
cote.    60  cts.,  net. 


"Further    Notes    on    St.    Paul."      Rev.    Joseph 

Rickaby,   S.   J.     $1.35,   net. 
"The  Principles  of  Eloquence."     Rev.   Nicolaus 

Schleiniger,  S.  J.    $2,  net. 
"Practical    Handbook    for    the    3tudy    of    the 

Bible  and  of  Bible  Literature."    Dr.  Michael 

Seisenberger.    $2,  net.  . 
"St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo."    Notre  Dame 

Series.    $1.25. 
"Notes    on    the     New     Rubrics."      Very    Rev. 

Canon   Welsh.     10  cts. 
"The  Red  Peril."    Rev.  WilHam  Kress.    10  cts. 
"Thy    Kingdom    Come."    ,Rev.    William    Kress. 

$5  per  hundred. 
"Poems  of  Adoration."     Michael   Field.     $1.50. 
"Quem    Vidisti    Pastores?"      Richard    Crashaw. 

25  cts. 
"Life    of    the    Blessed    Gabriel    for    Boys    and 

Girls."     Rev.  Xaxier  Sutton.     10  cts. 


Obituary. 


Remember  them,  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  James  Durick,  of  the  diocese  of  Brooklyn; 
and  Rev.  William  Crowe,  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

Sister  M.  Hyacinth,  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic;  Mother  M.  Francis,  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary;  and  Sisters  M. 
Helena,  M.  de  Sales,  and  M.  Alexius,  Order  of 
St.  Ursula. 

Mr.  Joseph  White,  Mr.  Thomas  Swan,  Miss 
Kate  Lane,  Mrs.  John  Reed,  Mr.  Patrick  Gaierty, 
Mr.  William  Reddin,  Mrs.  Rose  Falvey,  Mr. 
John  Aubuchon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J. 
Costello,  Mr.  A.  J.  Aschoff,  Mrs.  Bridget  Pren- 
dergast,  Mr.  William  Book,  Mr.  Joseph  Carney, 
Mr.  John  Hatch,  Mr.  Thomas  Kane,  Mr.  Edward 
Lavalle,  Mr:  P.  J.  Towle,  Mr.  William  Leinert, 
Mr.  Patrick  Walsh,  Mr.  Henry  Sanders,  Mary 
E.  Byrne,  Miss  Teresa  Thuer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Walsh, 
Mr.  Thomas  Stafford,  Mr.  John  Brogan,  Mr. 
Hugh  Jennett,  Mrs.  Anna  Cain,  Mr.  John 
Keating,  Miss  G.  E.  Steis,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Frericks. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!     (300  days'  indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

"  Thy  Father,  who  seetk   in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 

For  the  famine  sufferers  in  China: 

J.  M.  K.,  $5;  Friend,  $2;  H.  O'T.,  $1;  in  honor 
of    St.    Anthony    of   Padua,    $5;     Patricia,    $1; 
Child  of  Mary,  $2;    Mrs.  B.  C,  $5. 
To  supply  good  reading  to  hospitals,  prisons,  etc. : 

Prisoner,  $1;    S.  J.  M.,  65  cts. 


OUR  LADY  OF  DELIVERANCE 


HENCEFORTH   ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE, 
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They  Look  to  Us. 


BY    E.  MERRYWEATHER. 

I^EMEMBER,  faithful  ones,  those  souls 

^        Passed  on  before, 
Who  reach  imploring  hands  to  earth 

From  that  far  shore. 
They  suffer  God's  most  holy  will. 
They  lie  in  loving  patience  still. 
Nor  would  they  quench  that  cleansing  fire: 
To  purge  away,  their  sole  desire. 

All  that  remains 

Of  sinful  stains. 
Yet,  for  that  heavy  debt  unpaid. 
They  look  to  us  for  pitying  aid. 

Oh,  pleading  Sacrifice, 

Let  it  arise! 
Untold,  yea  infinite,  its  worth, — 
Oh,  let  it  rise  for  them  from  earth, 
With  prayer's  sweet  incense,  myrrh  of  pain. 
With  golden  gifts  of  love, — to  gain 
For  those  dear  sufferers'  swift  release, 
An  entrance  to  their  Home  of  Peace! 


Mary  as  the  Model  of  Christian  Virtues  in 
Dante's  "Purgatorio."  * 

I. 

?HE  prophecy  uttered  by  the  Ever- 
Blessed  Virgin  in  her  holy  rapture 
over  the  mystery  operated  within 
her — "All  generations  shall  call  me 
blessed"  —  has  been  fulfilled  throughout 
the  ages.  The  Church  has  declared  her 
praises  in  her  worship,  her  preaching,  her 
dogmas;  human  science  has  exalted  her 
by  profound  speculations;    and  the  arts, 

*  Der  Katholik.    Translated  for  The  Ave  Maria. 


in  holy  emulation,  have  striven  to  surpass 
one  another  by  their  grand  creations. 

In  Italy  Mary  found  a  champion  who 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  That  Dante 
ranged  himself  amongst  the  bards  of  Our 
Lady  need  not  surprise  us.  One  who  was 
so  truly  a  poet  by  the  grace  of  God  as 
Dante — how  could  he  be  silent  about  her 
whose  life,  considered  merely  in  its  out- 
ward circumstances,  is  so  deeply  poetical? 
The  Holy  vScriptures  very  simply  give  us 
to  understand  how  Mary  retires  before 
her  Divine  Son,  and  how  like  a  modest 
ivy  the  fate  of  the  Mother  entwines  itself 
around  the  glorious  Cross  of  the  Passion. 
But  the  little  that  is  related  of  her  is  true 
poesy, — grand,  holy  poesy.  The  spotless 
Virgin,  a  lily  of  innocence,  expanding  in 
the  silence  of  her  little  chamber;  the 
Mother  with  her  divine  Son  plunged  in 
heavenly  deliglits;  the  Mother  of  Sorrows 
on  the  dreary  heights  of  Calvary —  are 
charming,  touching,  sublime  pictures,  such 
as  no  poet  could  invent,  no  artist  could 
dream. 

But  Dante  looked  up  to  Mary  not 
simply  with  the  eye  of  the  poet,  but  also 
with  that  of  the  Christian  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  child  of  a  period  that  was  per- 
meated through  and  through  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  he  saw  and  felt 
those  heavenly  bands  that  draw  mankind 
to  Mary,  and  in  her  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  Redemption  he  found  a  never- 
failing  source  of  the  deepest  feelings  and 
of  the  sublimest  thoughts.  And  when 
Dante  wrote  a  poem  that  took  in  earth 
and  heaven,  whose  central  point  was  Cath- 
olic  dogma;    when  he   became  the  theo- 
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logian  amongst  poets,  or  rather  the  poet 
of  theology — the  poet  of  the  entire  Catholic 
view  of  God  and  of  the  world,  as  he  is 
called  by  Hettinger — how  could  he  be 
silent  about  her  who  gave  birth  to  Him 
who  was  the  focus  of  this  view  of  the^ 
world,  Christ  the  Lord? 

And,  indeed,  he  was  not  silent:  he  has 
sung  her  praise  in  a  manner  worthy  of  her. 
No  name  is  more  frequently  mentioned 
than    Mary's    in  the  Divina  Commedia, — 

The  name 
Of  that  fair  Flower,  whom  duly  I  invoke 
Both  morn  and  eve. 

Here  is  the  Rose 
Wherein  the  Word  Divine  was  made  incarnate.* 

To  paint  her  beauty  is  to  him  impossible. 
Had  I  a  tongue  in  eloquence  as  rich 
As  is  the  coloring  in  fancy's  loom, 
'Twere  all  too  poor  to  utter  the  least  part 
Of  that  enchantment. t 

She  gives  occasion  to  the  vision  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  the  Dixina  Commedia 
thus  portrays  her: 

In  high  heaven  a  blessed  Dame 
Resides,  who  mourns  with  such  effectual  grief 
That  hind'rance,  which  I  send  thee  to  remove.  J 

And  the  stern  judgment  of  the  Ruler 
yields  to  her  will;  through  her  also  the 
grace  is  accorded  the  poet,  at  the  end 
of  his  journey,  of  looking  upon  Christ  in 
His  glory. 

As  at  the  beginning  and  end,  so  during 
his  journey  we  often  meet  Our  Lady. 
We  often  hear  her  praises  uttered  by  the 
mouth  of  some  soul.§  But  a  still  higher 
tribute  is  paid  to  her  by  the  influence 
which  the  poet  ascribes  to  her  over  the 
souls  in  purgatory.  Not  only  are  those 
souls  who,  at  the  beginning  of  their  purifi- 
cation, are  tormented  by  the  most  fearful 
temptations,  protected  by  her  against  the 
wiles  of  the  tempter  :||  but  she  is  also  the 
means  of  drawing  them  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  anxiously  desired  goal  of  their 
bliss,  by  being  placed  before  them  as  the 
model  of  Christian  virtues. 


*  Paradiso,  xxiii,*85,   71 
t  Ibid.,  xxxi,  126. 
§  See    Purgatorio,   v,   98; 
xxxi,  9;    xxxii,  94. 

II  Compare  the  beautiful  scene,  Purgatorio,  viii,  22 


Gary's  translation. 

t  Inferno,  ii,  93. 
Paradiso,   xv,   125;    .xxiii,   68; 


IL 

But  before  we  enter  into  closer  consid- 
eration of  what  Mary  is  to  purgatory,  it 
seems  necessary  to  form  a  clear  idea  cf 
the  meaning  and  economy  of  that  place 
of  suffering  as  they  exist  in  the  mind  of 
Dante,  and  the  prototypes  that  he  had  in 
view.  In  his  idea,  purgatory  is  a  conical 
mountain  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  sea, 
and  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  a  circular 
wall.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts:  in 
the  vestibule  those  souls  are  detained  that, 
having  been  negligent  in  employing  the 
graces  offered  them,  are  not  yet  worthy 
of  doing  penance;  the  penitents  them- 
selves are  divided,  according  to  the  seven 
capital  sins  which  they  have  to  expiate, 
into  seven  circles  or  sections  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  is  crowned  by  the  earthly 
paradise  so  called.  Quite  in  harmony 
with  the  opinion  of  the  Church,  Dante 
places  in  these  seven  circles  those  souls 
that  died  in  the  grace  of  God,  it  is  true, 
but  which,  besides  the  unforgiven  venial 
sins,  have  to  get  rid  of  the  consequences 
or  remains  of  forgiven  sins  —  the  pec- 
catorum  reliquice,  as  the  Council  of  Trent 
calls  them.  These  consequences  are,  first 
and  principally,  the  temporal  punish- 
ments, which  are  not  always  done  away 
with  when  the  sins  and  the  eternal  pun- 
ishment are  remitted;  and  secondly,  the 
evil  inclinations  of  the  soul  and  of  the 
lower  faculties,  which  remain  like  a  scum 
on  the  justified  soul. 

The  soul  in  purgatory  has,  therefore, 
two  things  to  do:  to  pay  this  temporal 
penalty  corresponding  to  the  temporal 
pleasure  that  was  found  in  sin,  and  to  rid 
itself  of  that  weakness  which  is  manifested 
in  its  evil  inclinations,  and  to  recover  the 
moral  strength  of  virtue.  In  proportion 
as  the  ppnitent  continues  his  expiation, 
the  power  of  evil  diminishes  in  him,  his 
moral  power  gains  in  strength,  and  he 
rises  by  degrees  from  circle  to  circle,  until 
at  last  he  is  in  such  a  condition  as  that 
the  lower  faculties  are  subject  to  the  super- 
naturally  enlightened  will;    and  the  will, 
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"free,  discreet,  judicious,"*  is  directed 
to  God  in  supernatural  love.  This  state 
of  ideal  humanity,  in  absolute  freedom 
from  all  the  consequences  of  sin,  is  the 
same  as  our  first  parerits  enjoyed  in 
paradise,  and  therefore  Dante  calls  the 
place  where  the  souls  are  so  far  advanced, 
the  earthly  paradise.  When  the  penitent 
has  arrived  here,  there  is  nothing  more 
to  prevent  him  from  soaring  higher. 

In  what,  then,  consists  the  penance  to 
be  gone  through  by  the  souls  in  purgatory? 
Dante  makes  it  twofold.  They  must 
suffer  sensible  pain,  because  they  have 
sinned  through  their  senses,  and  for  the 
sake  of  sensible  things.!  But  this  sensible 
punishment  is  not  enough:  the  evil 
inclinations  of  the  soul  must  also  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  thorough  training  of  the  soul. 
This  practice  consists  in  meditation  pro- 
portioned to  the  sins,  which  must  enlighten 
the  intellect,  and  impel  the  will  to  do  pre- 
cisely such  acts  as  are  opposed  to  the  vice 
to  be  extirpated.  It  is  clear  that  the 
sensible  punishment  and  the  exercise  of 
the  soul  mutually  support  and  promote 
each  other.  For  what  communicates  to 
pain  its  real  bitterness  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  beauty  of  the  Good  that  we  have 
lost,  and  the  deformity  of  the  Evil  to 
which  we  have  become  a  prey;  but  this 
knowledge  is  greatly  increased  by  con- 
stant meditation.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  physical  pain  increases  the  intensity 
of  the  meditations,  all  the  more  because 
the  sensible  pains  themselves  are  only 
symbolical  representations  of  the  internal 
work  of  penance.  Purgatory  is,  therefore, 
"not  simply  a  place  of  suffering,  but  a 
state  of  humble  and  fervent  prayer,  and 
a  school  of  high  moral  instruction."  J 

*  Purgatorio,  xxvii,    140. 

t  According  to  Dante  {Purg.,  xxv,  81),  after  the  separation 
of  the  soul  from  the  body,  the  lower  powers  virtually  remain 
in  the  soul;  the  higher  powers — memory,  intelligence, 
will — become  more  perfect;  the  soul  receives  a  shade, 
or  shadow  — a  kind  of  body.  ("  Hence  speech  is  ours,  hence 
laughter,  tears,  and  sighs,"  etc. — Ibid.,  100), —  an  opinion 
rejected  by  St.  Thomas  and  the  Church,  but  received  by 
Dante  for  the  sake  of  the  poetical  and  aesthetical  develop- 
ment of  his  work.  As  to  the  kinds  of  penances,  distinction 
is  made  between  those  that  are  homogeneous  to  the  sin, 
and  such  as  are  of  an  opposite  kind,  or  both  together. 

X  Hettinger,  204. 


But  in  all  the  circles  these  micditations 
have  two  sides.  On  the  one  hand  the  sub- 
ject is  the  deformity  of  that  sin  which 
was  once  so  enticing;  on  the  other,  the 
beauty  of  the  opposite  virtue  is  considered. 
Thus,  then,  pictures  of  virtue  are  set 
before  the  souls  as  "whips"  to  drive  them 
forward  on  the  path  of  virtue,  and 
pictures  of  vice  as  "bridles"  to  keep  them 
away  from  the  path  of  vice.  In  a 
moving  panorama,  passing  continuously 
before  our  eyes,  we  see  pictures  from 
sacred  and  profane  history,  as  well  as  frcm 
heathen  mythology, — pictures  of  well- 
known  personages  who  had  made  them- 
selves''prominent  in  virtue   and  in  vice. 

Who  can  deny  that,  when  a  model  of 
virtue  is  required,  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin 
should  have  the  first  place?  There  is  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  Jesus  Christ,  the 
source  of  all  holiness,  is  also  the  foun- 
dation, the  end,  and  centre  of  all  the 
prototypes  of  virtue.  It  is  He  of  whom 
the  Eternal  Father  said:  "This  is  My 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased; 
hear  ye  Him."  He  is  the  model  par 
excelloice,  because  He  is  inseparably 
united  to  God,  the  prototype  of  all  good. 
Him  we  must  hear,  Him  we  must  all 
resemble,  if  we  wish  the  Father  to  love  us. 

But  when  the  poet  was  to  take  his 
model  from  the  pure  human  sphere — 
Christ  Himself  is  only  once  pointed  out 
as  the  model  of  the  love  of  enemies — he 
could  choose  no  better  than  Mary. 
Amongst  all  creatures  she  is  nearest  to 
Christ;  she  also  most  resembles  Christ, 
as  the  poet  discovers  in  paradise.*  And 
How  could  it  be  otherwise?  For,  as  Bossuet 
remarks,!  children  usually  divide  their 
resemblance  between  father  and  mother. 
But  Christ,  who  could  resemble  only  His 
Mother,  must  be  more  like  her  than  other 
sons.  And  as  Mary,  according  to  the  law 
of  nature,  gave  the  God-Man  His  human 


*    Paradiso,  xxxii,   74. 

t  Discours  sur  la  Sainte  Vierge.  The  thought  has  not 
escaped  other  spiritual  writers.  St.  Athanasius,  in  the 
seventh  century,  says:  "And  who  will  dare  to  say,  I  pray 
you,  that  she  who  is  of  the  same  essence  as  Christ  in 
the  flesh,  is  not  to  the  likeness  of  Him  who  was  born 
of  her.'"' 
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form,  she  also,  by  a  gift  of  the  divine  grace, 
received  into  herself  more  of  the  rays  of 
divine  light  than  any  other  creature. 
She  is,  as  Isidore  of  Thessaly*  beau- 
fully  says,  "the  express  image  of  the 
God-Man  visible  and  invisible."  And  as, 
through  tliis  resemblance  to  Christ,  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  so  immeasurably  great 
and  elevated,  therefore  is  she  also  incom- 
parably well  suited  as  a  model  for  the 
suffering  souls. 

Dante  recognized  this.  In  all  the  seven 
circles  of  purgatory  the  sublime  form  of 
the  Mother  of  God  appears  as  a  model- of 
virtues.  Let  us  now  travel  through  these 
circles  in  order  to  contemplate  the  brill- 
iancy of  these  virtues,  and  their  effects 
on  the  suffering  souls. 

III. 
In  the  first  circle  the  poet  places  the 
proud.  They  who  once  drew  so  many 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  others — Dante 
considers  pride  as  a  desire  for  the  humi- 
liation of  others t — now  weep  unceasingly; 
those  who  once  looked  up  without  respect 
to  others  placed  above  them,  now  look 
down  to  earth,  almost  crushed  beneath 
the  weight  of  rocks  that  bear  them  down. 
The  hillside,  nowj^to  thrice  the  stature  of 
a  man,  is  of  white  marble,  and  so  elab- 
orately carved, 

'That  not  there  alone 
Had  Polycletus,  but  e'en  Nature's  self, 
Been  sham'd.  The  Angel  (who  came  down  to  earth 
With  tidings  of  the  peace  so  many  years 
Wept  for  in  vain,  that  oped  the  heavenly  gates 
From  their  long  interdict)  before  us  seem'd, 
In  a  sweet  act,  so  sculptur'd  to  the  life, 
He  look'd  no  silent  image.    One  had  sworn 
He  had  said  "Hail!"  for  she  was  imag'd  there 
By  whom  the  key  did  open  to  God's  love; 
And  in  her  act  as  sensibly  imprest 
That  word,  "  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord," 
As  figure  seal'd  on  wax.  % 

It  is  not  words,  then,  that  teach  the 
penitents  the  virtue  of  patience,  but  the 
hard,  stony  tables:    perhaps  to  signify  the 

*   In  Orat.  de  Prses.  B.  V.  M. 

t  Purgatorto,  xvii,  111.  In  this  he  does  not  agree  with 
St.  Thomas,  who  sees  in  pride  an  inordinate  desire  of  dis- 
tinction. Dante's  view  is  also  expressed  by  St.  Gregory. 
(Moral,  xxxi,  55.) 

X  Purg.    X,   31-45. 


hardness  of  pride,  which  had  once  ren- 
dered their  hearts  stony,  and  shut  out 
that  charity  which  the  God-Man  made 
obligatory.  It  was  also  tables  of  stone  on 
which  God  gave  His  laws  to  the  hard- 
hearted Jews.  But  what  is  it  that  they 
behold  on  these  tables  of  stone?  Mary, 
"the  handmaid  of  the  Lord,"  as  she  calls 
herself  at  the  moment  of  the  highest 
exaltation, — Mary  in  that  act  of  greatest 
humility,  when  she  spoke  the  fiat,  and 
was  thus  the  instrument  of  a  new  creation. 
It  is  a  great  and  incomprehensible  mystery 
that  shall  take  place  in  her,^incompre- 
hensible  to  men,  incomprehensible  to  her 
chaste  spouse  St.  Joseph,  incomprehensible 
to  herself;  but  she  gives  her  consent.  "O 
true  humility,  which  brings  God  forth 
for  men!" — exclaims  St.  Augustine.  {Ad 
Luc,  ii,  38.) 

There  is  a  peculiar  ch^rm  surrounding 
this  picture  of  the  Annunciation,  which 
Dante  feels  as  much  as  the  painters  of 
his  day.  He  often  takes  us  to  the  quiet 
chamber  of  Nazareth;*  in  terms  ever  new 
he  praises  the  Most  Humble,  but  never 
so  beautifully  as  here.  The  hard  marble 
itself  seems  to  melt  before  our  eyes  like 
wax,  in  order  to  express  the  loveliness  of 
the  humility  of  the  Virgin;  the  lifeless 
marble  seems  to  become  animated,  in 
order  to  proclaim  to  the  sufferers,  in  per- 
suasive words,  the  praises  of  the  Most 
Humble.  Amongst  the  penitents  are  seen 
the  representatives  of  different  kinds  of 
pride.  The  pride  of  nobility  speaks  through 
Aldobrandesco : 

My  old  blood  and  forefathers'  gallant  deeds 
Made  me  so  haughty,  that  I  clean  forgot 
The  common  mother;    and  to  such  excess 
Wax'd  in  my  scorn  of  all  men,  that  I  fell — 
Fell  therefore. t 

How  he  must  have  blushed  before 
Mary! — before  her  who  sprang  from  the 
kingly  race  of  David,  and  who  was  to 
give  birth  to  the  King  of  the  Universe, 
and  who  still  remained  the  humble  hand- 
maid   of    the    lyord,    "than    whom    none 


*  SeePur{7.,  XXV,  128.   Parad.,  ni,  121;   xvi,  34;   xxxii,  94. 
t  Purg.,  xi,   61. 
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was  ever  more  humble,  nor  will  be  for- 
ever," says  St.  Bonaventure.*  And  how 
must  the  pride  of  talent  and  art  prostrate 
itself  at  sight  of  that  Virgin  Most  Wise, 
that  Seat  of  Wisdom,  bowing  herself  down 
in  humility! 

Almost  unconsciously,  but  most  truly, 
Dante  refers  to  another  excellence  of  Mary, 
which  raises  her  high  above  all  other 
mortals,  but  at  the  same  time  does  not 
weaken  her  humility. 

Why  buoy  ye  up  aloft  your  unfleclg'd  souls? 

Abortive,  then,  and  shapeless  ye  remain, 

Like  the  untimely  embryon  of  a  worm  If 

Resting  on  the  charming  idea  that  we 
are  worms  destined  to  become  the  butter- 
flies of  heaven,  he  calls  us  abortive  worms, 
because  our  nature  lost  its  dignity  through 
original  sin.  In  such  an  imperfect  state, 
should  we  become  inflated  with  pride? 
Mary  did  not — this  thought  forces  itself 
upon  us — although  she  was  free  from 
original  sin,  and  consequently  stood  as  a 
representative  of  human  nature  in  its 
perfection. 

Niobe  stands  as  a  contrast  to  the  picture 
of  Mary.t  Niobe,  glorying  in  her  numer- 
ous progeny,  challenges  the  Deity;  and 
Mary,  who  by  her  humble  ^a/  becomes  the 
Mother  of  a  countless  progeny,  acknowl- 
edges herself  the  servant  of  the  Lord. 
How  the  scales  must  fall  from  the  eyes 
of  the  penitents  at  sight  of  the  doubly 
elevated  example  of  virtue  revealed  by 
such  a  contrast  in  the  background!  It  is, 
therefore,  not  merely  the  humility  of  Mary 
that  we  contemplate  in  the  picture  of  the 
Annunciation:  the  eye  of  our  soul  sees 
also  the  humility  of  the  Eternal  Word 
become  fiesh  in  her;  and  the  humility  of 
the  Angel,  the  most  exalted  creature,  who 
bows  the  knee  before  a  lowly  daughter  of 
man  as  before  his  Queen. 

But  the  sight  of  the  Virgin,  whom  the 
Church  calls  the  Comforter  of  the  Afflicted, 
must  also  fill  the  souls  in  purgatory  with 
sweet  hope.  It  is  true  that  this  sight  is 
to  them  a  great  pain;  for  the  load  of  the 
stones   that  weighs   down   their  shoulders 

*  Spec.  B.  F..  viii.        t  Purg.,  x.  116.        %  Ibid.,  xii.  33. 


allows  them  only  painfully  to  raise  their 
longing  eyes  to  the  enchanting  picture. 
But  as  they  will  not  turn  away  their  eyes, 
they  hereby  offer  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
a  worship  which  assuredly  she  will  amply 
repay  by  her  intercession.* 

IV. 
In  the  praises  of  humility,  by  whose 
echoes  the  poet  is  followed,  he  ascends  to 
the  second  circle.  Here  the  envious  are 
doing  penance.  Of  a  greenish  white  is  the 
color  of  the  stone,  greenish  pale  the  cloaks 
in  which  they  are  wrapped.  They  who 
once  looked  upon  their  :fellowmen  with 
iron  hardness  now  have  their  eyelids 
pierced  with  iron  wire,  and  weep  unceas- 
ingly. Time  was  when  they  laughed  at 
others'   woes. 

.  .  .  And  toward  us  flying,  now  were  heard 

Spirits  invisible,  who  courteously 

Unto  Love's  table  bade  the  welcome  guest. f 

The  ears  that  were  once  deaf  to  the 
sighs  of  others,  now  listen  to  those  sweet 
voices  which  sing  of  beautiful  examples 
of  compassionate  charity.  As  their  eye, 
once  fixed  only  on  the  goods  of  this  world, 
is  now  closed,  their  ear  the  more  eagerly 
seizes  upon  the  healing  truth.  It  is  a 
charming  trait  of  the  poet  that  where 
charity  is  to  be  instilled  into  the  souls, 
he  makes  choice  of  sound.  Everybody 
knows  what  a  power  the  voice  has  over 
the  human  heart.  Long  since,  Saul,  tor- 
mented by  jealousy  of  David,  when  he 
listened  to  the  sound  of  the  harp  found 
his  passion  soothed.  But  what  are  those 
voices  that  fill  the  air? 

The  voice  that  first  flew  by  called  forth  aloud, 
"They  have  no  wine";    so  on  behind  us  past, 

Those  sounds  reiterating,  nor  yet  lost 

In  the  faint  distance.  J 

**They  have  no  wine."  By  these  words 
we  find  ourselves  suddenly  transported  to 
the  wedding-feast  of  Cana.  We  behold  the 
Blessed  Virgin  full  of  compassion  at  the 
lack  of  wine,  and  the  shame  of  the  newly- 

*  Mary's  intercession  for  the  souls  before  whom  the 
example  of  her  virtues  is  displayed  is  clearly  expressed  in 
the  circle  of  the  gluttons  (Purg.,  xxii,  139);  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  consider  it  as  being  confined  to  that  circle. 

t  Purg.,  xiii.  22.  J  Ibid.,   25. 
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married  couple,  who  are  not  able  to  supply 
the  want  from  their  own  means.  What 
she  hardly  felt  for  herself  she  felt  for  the 
bridal  pair — the  bitterness  of  poverty, 
which  on  such  a  day  of  honor  and  rejoicing 
was  not  to  be  spared  embarrassment;  and 
this  compassion  gives  her  the  courage  to 
approach  her  Son,  prayerfully  saying, 
Vinum  non  hahent, — "They  have  no  wine." 
Only  three  words,  but  they  show  us  Mary 
in  all  the  greatness  of  her  compassionate 
charity.  Only  three  words,  but  how  elo- 
quently do  they  not  speak  to  the  penitents, 
and  how  clearly  do  they  not  set  before 
them  the  shamefulness  of  envy! — 

Envy  so  parched  my  blood,  that  had  I  seen 
A  fellowman  made  joyous,  thou  hadst  marked 
A  Hvid  paleness  overspread  my  cheek, 

confesses  a  soul.  But  Mary  troubles  her- 
self about  such  a  trifling  matter,  and  thus 
shows  how  truly  she  is  the  "Mother 
of  Mercy,  abounding  in  sympathy  and 
powerful  to  assist,"  as  that  client  of  Mary, 
St.  Bernard,  says.  {In  Assumpt.  Sermo  3.) 
And  therefore  in  the  midst  of  their  suffer- 
ings these  souls  are  full  of  joyful  hope. 
Their  wine  is  also  gone — the  wine  of  joy; 
and  they  trust  in  the  Mother  of  God  that 
she  will  plead  for  them  with  her  Son  for 
new  wine,  a  better  wine  than  they  had 
drunk  before — the  wine  of  eternal  felicity. 
They  pray  with  St.  Bernard  (On  the  Salve 
Regina):  "Failed  has  the  wine  in  our 
vessels, — the  wine  that  rejoices  the  heart 
of  man.  Mistress  of  all,  say  for  us  to  thy 
vSon,   'They  have  no  wine.'" 

And  if  her  Son  should  say  to  her  again, 
"My  hour  is  not  yet  come,"  she  will  not 
be  discouraged:  the  prayer  of  the  Mother 
will  now,  as  then,  hasten  the  hour  for 
which  they  all  sigh. 

V. 

Having  reached  the  third  circle,  the 
poet  relates: 

There  suddenly  I  seemed 
By  an  ecstatic  vision  rapt  away; 
And  in  a  Temple  saw,  methought,  a  crowd 
Of  many  persons;    and  at  the  entrance  stood 
A   Dame,  whose  sweet  demeanor  did  express 
A  mother's  love,  who   said:    "Child,  why  hast 
Thou 


Dealt  with  us  thus?    Behold,  Thy  sire  and  I, 
Sorrowing,  have  sought  Thee."   And  so  held  her 
peace, 

And  straight  the  vision  fled.* 

• 

After  having  had  ceveral  visions  of  this 
kind,  a  fog  dark  as  night  arose  before  the 
poet, — a  fog  which 
Bereft  us,  both  of  sight   aid  the   pure   air.f 

Out  of  this  darkness  he  hears  voices,  and 
each  one  seemed 

To  pray  for  peace 
And  for  compassion  to  the  Lamb  of  God 
That  taketh  sins  away.    Their  prelude  still 
Was  Agnus  Dei;    and  through  all  the  choir 
One  voice,  one  measure  ran,  that  perfect  seem'd 
The  concord  of  their  song. J 

These  are  the  angry,  who  in  biting 
smoke  expiate  that  sin,  which  is  like  a 
thick  smoke  from  a  raging  fire.  The  ex- 
amples to  be  contemplated  are  here  placed 
directjy  before  the  imagination  by  ecstatic 
visions,  precisely  like  the  sin  to  be 
expiated,  as  Philalethes  remarks, — visions 
which  as  it  were  carry  men  out  of  them- 
selves. The  imagination  indeed  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  irascible,  because 
by  false  images  it  perverts  their  sound 
judgment.  But  these  visions  of  meekness 
appear  to  the  poet  before  he  can  see  the 
spirits  enwrapped  in  the  smoke.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  seek  for  a  special  meaning 
in  every  passage  of  Dante,  we  might  say 
that  the  poet  hereby  wished  to  point  out 
that  we  must  be  on  our  watch  to  foresee 
anger  before  we  let  it  take  possession  of 
us.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  certainly  is  a 
beautiful  idea  that  those  souls  which  were 
led  into  sin  by  a  disordered  imagination 
should  now  be  strengthened  to  the  battle 
against  sin  by  pure  mental  representations. 

Amongst  these  pure  pictures  of  angel- 
ical meekness  our  Blessed  Lady  appears 
once  more  in  the  lead,  this  time  as  she 
finds  the  lost  Child  Jesus <  For  three  days 
she  was  plunged  in  anguish,  searching 
for  Him  whom  she  had  lost.  At  last  she 
finds  Him,  on  the  third  day  —  in  the 
Temple.  And  what  do  we  hear  from  her 
holy   lips?     Only   an    humble    inquiry,    in 


Purg..  XV,  83. 


t  Ibid.,  143. 


X  Ibid.,  xvi.  15. 
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which  is  breathed  forth  the  anxiety  of 
motherly  sorrow,  rather  than  complaint 
or  reproach:  "Son,  why  hast  Thou  done 
so  to  us?"  But,  as  if  this  question,  asked 
in  the  feeling  of  pain,  might  contain  aught 
of  reproach,  she  concludes  immediately 
with  th«  loving  declaration: 

Behold  Thy  sire  and  I, 
Sorrowing,  have  sought  Thee. 

Dante  has  turned  this  Biblical  passage 
to  account  with  great  skill,  in  order  to 
show  the  meekness  of  Mary.  St.  Bernard, 
"her  own  faithful  Bernard,"  as  Dante 
calls  him,  says  of  Mary:  "Ponder  well 
the  whole  life  of  Mary;  and  if  you  find 
in  her  anything  harsh  or  complaining 
or  a  single  sign  of  the  slightest  irritation, 
then  you  may  suspect  her  of  the  rest,  and 
fear  to  approach."*  A  more  beautiful 
instance  of  meekness  is  hardly  to  be  found 
in  the  life  of  Mary. 

Grand,  then,  as  is  the  example  of  virtue 
given  by  Mary,  it  could  not  be  more  appro- 
priately chosen  for  purgatory.  The  poor 
souls  are  in  exactly  the  same  plight;  they 
have  also  lost  Jesus,  only  for  a  short  time 
indeed:  we  might  say  for  three  days — ■ 
for  the  three  anxious  days  of  the  purging 
fires.  In  this  space  they  learn  fully  to 
appreciate  how  much  he  loses  that  loses 
Jesus  —  and  they  have  lost  Him,  perhaps, 
for  a  shadow  of  injustice  that  they 
imagined  they  had  suffered.  And,  now 
that  in  a  penitential  spirit  they  share  with 
Mary  the  torment  of  seeking,  she  will 
certainly  help  them  to  find  Him  again  in 
the  temple  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  on  the 
throne  of  God. 

(  Conclusion  next  week.  ) 

*  Setino  Dom.  infra    Oct.   Assumpt.  B.  M.  V. 


The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 


BY    ANNA    T.  SADI^lER. 


PERFKCTion,  Christian  or  religious,  is 
so  purely  individual  a  matter  that,  though 
men  who  belong  to  the  same  order,  com- 
pany, family,  or  country,  are  here  said 
to  make  one  body;  yet,  in  the  world 
above,  it  is  certain  that  each  one  will  be 
separate  by  himself,  and  carry  his  profits 
and  losses  to  his  own  account. 

— Abbot  Pastor. 


e 


XIX. 


REAT  was  Sebastian's  relief  at  the 
certainty  that  had  come  to  him. 
Pie  seemed  at  last  to  stand  upon  solid 
earth  instead  of  upon  the  marsh  lands  of 
suspense.  The  spectre  which  he  had  often 
evoked  —  a  woman  appearing  at  some 
time  to  claim  what  was  hers,  and  to  make 
public  perhaps  what  he  had  labored  so 
hard  to  keep  secret — was  laid  forever. 
But  the  pathos  of  the  story  sank  deep 
into  his  sensitive  nature,  all  the  more  that 
she  had  faded  away,  so  far  as  this  life 
was  concerned,  into  the  ultimate  darkness, 
without  asserting  any  claim.  He  was,  in 
consequence,  still  more  anxious  to  do 
justice  to  the  living  daughter  and  to  put 
her  into  immediate  possession  of  what- 
ever was  hers. 

Here,  however,  the  utmost  discretion 
had  to  be  used.  He  had  not  realized  how 
difficult  it  would  be;  for,  as  much  as 
possible,  his  own  personality  had  to  be 
kept  in  the  background  in  all  the  necessary 
business  formalities.  He  had  simplified 
things,  in  one  direction,  by  explaining  to 
Dorothy,  and  through  her  to  Elmira,  that 
the  unknown  father  had  been  found,  but 
that  for  that  very  reason  the  utmost 
secrecy  was  imperative.  Such  an  expla- 
nation could  not,  of  course,  be  given  to 
lawyers  and  bankers  by  whom  the  affair 
had  to  be  transacted.  Still,  it  would  have 
to  be  done;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  dis- 
creet old  lawyer  to  whom  he  had  resolved 
to  entrust  the  case,  the  woman  would 
have  to  pass  as  a  relative  of  his  father, 
whom  it  was  not  advisable  or  necessary 
to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  rest  of  the 
family.  If  the  shrewd  man  of  affairs 
suspected  anything  further — well,  lawyers 
as  a  class  are  able  to  hold  their  tongues. 
The  work  of  their  offices  brings  to  life 
every  day  the  dry  bones  of  the  dead,  and 
the  skeletons  by  which  families  are 
haunted,  and  clothes  them  with  a  sinister 
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vitality.  The  chief  danger,  however,  was 
the  prying  of  Alfred  and  of  his  wife,  whose 
inquisitiveness  and  malice  lent  her  a 
■hundred  eyes. 

It  pleased  the  young  man  to  think, 
amongst  minor  things,  that  he  would  now 
be  in  a  position  to  gratify  his  mother's 
long-expressed  desire  to  get  rid  of  the 
house;  only  he  did  not  want  to  be  pre- 
mature, and  appear  to  change  his  mind 
too  suddenly;  so  he  thought  it  better  to 
leave  that  matter  in  abeyance  while  the 
others  were  being  transacted.  For  his 
consent  to  the  sale  of  the  house  would 
bring  into  play  the  full  battery  of  Mrs. 
Alfred's  curiosity.  But  the  discovery  of 
the  first  Elmira's  death  and  of  the  identity 
of  her  daughter  left  Sebastian,  in  other 
respects,  precisely  where  he  had  been. 
The  secrecy  imposed  upon  him  became 
more  binding,  now  that  the  sin  of  his 
father  had  taken  a  concrete  form,  and  that 
one  Elmira  at  least  had  come  forth  from 
the  region  of  shadows  to  that  of  definite 
reality. 

While  Sebastian  was  thus  busier  than 
ever  with  those  secret  and  delicate  nego- 
tiations, Margie  had  striven  to  remove 
from  his  mind  every  trace  of  the  un- 
pleasantness that  had  marred  their  last 
interview.  He  met  her  one  afternoon, 
very  soon  after  that  memorable  visit  to 
Dorothy.  She  was  walking  up  the  street 
near  their  house,  in  a  new  costume  and 
toque  of  brown  that  made  her,  he  thought, 
exceedingly  pretty.  He  was  coming,  as  he 
had  punctually  done  for  years,  homeward 
at  that  hour  "when  daylight  melts."  It 
had  become  his  custom  since  his  father's 
death  to  walk  all  the  way  home,  instead 
of  availing  himself  of  any  of  the  public 
conveyances.  And  it  was  a  significant  but 
characteristic  fact  that  he  never  could 
persuade  himself,  no  matter  how  bad  the 
weather  might  be,  to  make  use  of  the 
carriage  and  drive  home  as  he  had  done 
on  that  last  momentous  day  with  his 
father.  The  iron  of  that  tragical  happen- 
ing and  its  after  effects  had  entered  too 
deeply  into  his  soul. 


Margie,  hastening  forward,  linked  her 
arm  in  his  affectionately. 

"If  you  are  not  too  tired,  Sebastian," 
she  said,  "we  will  come  into  the  Park 
and  walk  a  little.  I  want  to  tell  you 
something." 

He  agreed,  nothing  loath;  though  the 
trees  there  were  bare,  and  such  of  their 
leaves  as  had  not  been  swept  from  the 
path  lingered  at  intervals,  like  distressful 
reminders, — the  memories  that  cling  even 
about  little  things,  and  arise  to  dog  the 
footsteps  at  every  turn.  There  was  a 
chilly  wind  sweeping  about ;  and  the 
grass,  dry  and  sere,  remained  mournfully 
fixed  to  its  place,  like  lives  that  have 
lost  all  their  attractiveness. 

"Now,"  said  Margie,  shivering  a  little, 
and  with  her  disengaged  hand  turning 
up  the  collar  of  her  coat,  "  I  just  want  to 
say  a  word  to  you  about — what  we  were 
talking  over  the  other  day." 

"About  Dr.  Dever?"  he  said,  smiling 
down  upon  her. 

"Yes,"  she  answered.  "And  I  may  as 
well  begin  by  saying  that  I  can  not  give 
him  up.  I  have  decided,  and  I  have  told 
him  so." 

Sebastian  suppressed  a  sigh.  For  what 
could  he  say  in  answer  to  such  a  state- 
ment? And  what,  after  all,  could  he  do? 
If  Margie  persisted  in  her  very  natural 
wish  to  secure  her  own  happiness  (and 
the  remembrance  of  Dorothy  enabled  him 
fully  to  understand  that  wish),  the  alter- 
native would  lie  between  that  silence  being 
broken  or  permitting  Gerald  to  marry 
without  being  informed  of  how  matters 
really  stood.  He  reflected  that  possibly 
the  latter  alternative  might  be  the  better, 
now  that  there  was  no  longer  any  danger 
of  a  public  scandal;  and  yet  his  own 
ideas,  overstrained  though  .they  might  be, 
pointed  in  the  former  direction. 

"It  would  be  very  absurd,  too,  to  give 
him  up  without  a  reason,"  Margie  went  on. 

"Unhappily,"  said  Sebastian,  "there  is 
a  reason.  But  perhaps,  before  we  discuss 
that  further,  you  had  better  say  all  that 
you  intended  to  say." 
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"Well,  it  is  this.  Gerald  has  promised 
to  wait  a  whole  year,  in  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing your  consent." 

"Margie,"  cried  Sebastian,  "my  dear, 
dear  little  Margie,  do  you  think  for  one 
instant  that  the  matter  depends  merely 
on  my  consent?  Why,  you  ought  to  know 
that  I  would  do  anything  on  earth  to 
make  you  happy." 

He  spoke  with  a  kind  of  desperation; 
for  what  likelihood  was  there  that  even 
this  sister,  who  had  always  been  so  closely 
bound  to  him,  could  understand? 

"I  know  that,  Sebastian,"  Margie  re- 
plied; "and  I  feel  perfectly  sure  that  you 
have  a  good  reason  for.  your  opposition; 
though,  of  course,  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
it  can  be." 

"I  feel  bound  to  tell  you,"  said  Sebas- 
tian, "that,  glad  as  I  may  be  of  the  respite, 
I  do  not  see  that  matters  will  be  any 
different  a  year  hence." 

Margie  looked  at  him  for  a  moment 
in  dismay. 

"Well,  what  shall  we  do,  then?"  she 
exclaimed, — "I  mean  Gerald  and   I?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Sebastian,  and 
his  tone  of  weary  despondency  touched 
Margie  more  deeply  than  any  argument 
he  could  have  used.  A  few  stray  leaves 
went  whirling  past  them;  the  sombre  sky 
of  late  autumn  was  above  their  heads; 
there  was  a  menace  of  coming  winter  in 
the  whole  atmosphere. 

"Sebastian,"  said  Margie,  after  a  pause, 
"wouldn't  it  be  better  to  trust  me  en- 
tirely,— to  open  your  whole  mind  to  me? 
I  am  not  a  child  now,  and  I  could  judge 
for  myself." 

"That  would  be  the  better  way,,  of 
course,"  said  Sebastian,  "if  only  it  could 
be  done." 

She  thought  he  was  talking  very 
strangely;  for  common-sense  was  one  of 
the  strongest  attributes  of  this  girl,  who 
was  now  divided  between  the  love  for  her 
brother  and  respect  for  his  opinion,  that 
had  become  second  nature,  and  that  new 
and  strong  affection  which  had  been  grow- 
ing and  strengthening  for  many  months. 


"Sebastian,"  she  said,  "if  there  is 
really  anything  in  all  this — and  of  course 
there  must  be,  since  you  say  so, — then, 
if  you  can  not  trust  me,  you  should  trust 
some  one,  and  I  will  tell  you  whom." 

He  knew  what  she  was  going  to  say 
before  the  words  had  formed  themselves 
on  her  lips. 

"  You  remember  that  dear  old  priest 
who  came  to  tell  us  the  good  news  about 
father?  Well,  he  is  the  one.  You  can 
trust  him  entirely,  even  outside  of  con- 
fession. And  think  what  an  adviser  he 
would  make!" 

Now,  this  very  resolution  had  been 
forming  itsfelf  in  the  young  man's  mind, 
particularly  since  the  words  that  Rosanna 
had  spoken,  and  the  talk  which  he  had 
had  with  Dorothy  Kent.  The  expressions 
that  she  had  used,  the  wishes  she  had 
uttered,  whether  he  might  dare  to  apply 
them  to  himself  or  not,  were  to  be  re- 
spected as  commands. 

"  Perhaps  I  should  not  speak  of  this," 
said  Margie,  thus  lending  her  weight  to 
those  strong  influences  that  were  impelling 
him  toward  that  decision.  "But  scarcely 
anything  ever  made  me  feel  so  bad  as 
I  felt  when  I  found  out,  only  lately, 
that  you  had  given  up  going  to  church, 
just  like — " 

He  knew  it  was  on  her  lips  to  say  "just 
like  poor  father."  But  she  restrained  her- 
self, as  if  she  would  not  thus  utter  con- 
demnation of  the  dead. 

"For  you  know  very  well,  Sebastian," 
she  went  on,  "that  that  is  the  greatest 
misfortune  that  can  possibly  happen  to 
any  one." 

Sebastian  was  silent,  feeling  the  truth 
of  her  words  into  the  very  depths  of  his 
soul.  For  never  had  he  reahzed  what  the 
sustaining  power  of  religion  might  be 
more  fully  than  when  he  had  cast  it  aside. 

"You  won't  mind  my  saying  this  to 
you,   dear?"   observed   Margie. 

The  young  man  put  his  hand  gently 
upon  the  small  gloved  one  of  his  sister 
that  rested  upon  his  arm. 

"You  may  be  sure,  Margie,"  he  replied, 
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"that  I  don't  mind  anything  you  feel 
indined  to  say  to  me.  And  in  this  case 
I  know  only  too  well  that  you  are  per- 
fectly right." 

"You  see,"  continued  Margie,  thus 
encouraged,  "everyone  that  is  interested 
in  you  must  feel  the  same,  —  mother  of 
course  (though  I  don't  think  she  knows), 
Rosanna,  myself,   and  —  Dorothy  Kent." 

A  swift  flush  rose  to  Sebastian's  face 
and  mounted  to  his  very  hair. 

"For  she  is  interested  in  you,  I  don't 
care  what  any  one  says;  and  I  know 
that,  though  she  couldn't  speak  to  you, 
she  thinks  it  just  heartbreaking  that  you 
should  give  up  your  religion." 

"Margie,  Margie,"  cried  Sebastian  in  a 
hoarse  voice,  "don't  tell  me  these  things! 
Don't  tell  me  anything  she  may  have 
said.    I  have  no  right  to  hear  it." 

"You  have  a  right  to  hear  what  is  for 
your  good,"  said  Margie,  decidedly;  "and 
it  distressed  Dorothy  ever  so  much  when 
that  wretched  Mrs.  Alfred  went  and  told 
her.  So  since  then  we  are  all  banded 
together  against  you  in  this;  and  the  three 
of  us  —  Rosanna  and  she  and  I  —  are 
praying  very  hard." 

"Praying  for  me!"  said  Sebastian, 
almost  awestricken.  "God  knows  I  need 
prayers." 

But  it  gave  him  a  delicious  thrill  of  joy 
to  think  that  Dorothy  had  joined  the 
league  of  those  who,  with  the  exception 
of  his  mother,  loved  him  best  of  all.  The 
fact  was  significant,  and  it  filled  him  for 
the  moment  with  such  happiness  that  it 
was  hard  for  him  to  steady  himself  and 
to  speak  in  an  ordinary  tone. 

"Well,"  he  remarked,  "I  think  I  must 
do  something  toward  the  success  of  this 
league  that  has  been  formed,  and  to  show 
the  efficacy  of  prayers  from  such  sources." 

His  tone  was  half  jesting,  but  the  con- 
cession made  Margie's  eyes  sparkle   with 

joy- 

"I  set  Gerald  Dever  praying,  too,"  she 
said,  with  a  natural  desire  to  bring  the 
Doctor  within  this  charmed  circle  of  the 
affections;    "only,  of  course,  I  did  not  tell 


him  the  object  of  our  prayers.  He  was 
as  enthusiastic  about  it  as  some  men 
might  be  about  sport.  And  he  is  such  a 
splendid  Catholic,  taking  the  Church  and 
its  interests  really  to  heart  as  if  they  were 
his  own!  Oh,  you  will  like  him,  Sebastian, 
when  you  get  to  know  him,  and  when 
ever,ything  comes  right!" 

"When  he  shall  have  ceased  to  think 
of  me  as  the  ogre.  But  I  am  sure,  as  you 
say,  I  shall  like  him;  for  I  could  trust 
your  judgment,  Margie.  You  would  never 
be  satisfied  with  an  inferior  article." 

"  I  haven't  made  any  mistake  in 
Gerald,"  the  girl  said  earnestly;  "and 
it  will  be  a  great  thing  to  marry  a  man 
of  whom  I  can  always  feel  proud." 

"Yes,  that  would  be  a  great  thing, 
Margie,"  agreed  Sebastian. 

They  walked  nearly  half  round  the 
enclosure    before    Sebastian    spoke    again. 

"Seriously,  Margie,  it  must  have  been 
all  those  prayers  you  were  saying  for  me 
that  have  constantly  impelled  me  of  late 
to  go  to  see  that  priest,  and  at  least  have 
a  long  talk  with  him. 

"O  you  dear  Sebastian!"  cried  Margie, 
stopping  and  looking  up  into  his  face. 
"Then  you  will  make  us  all  so  happy!" 

"  I  shall  dispense  happiness  easily  then, 
like  a  grand  monarch,"  he  said,  laughing; 
"though  I  seem  powerless  to  do  it  in  other 
ways.  And,  after  all,  my  conversion  may 
not  be  so  difficult  a  matter.  For,  though 
I  now  realize  fully  how  terrible  a  thing 
it  was  for  me  to  give  up  my  religious 
duties  for  any  reason  whatever,  in  other 
ways  I  have  not  strayed  so  far." 

"  That's  what  I  was  saying  to  Dorothy —      ^ 
that,    except    in    the    one    thing,    which 
happened   only  lately,  you  were  the  best, 
the  most — " 

"Come,  come!"  cried  Sebastian.  "You 
mustn't  canonize  me  before  I  have  even 
been  converted."  \ 

But  he  could  not  repress  a  feeling  of 
gratification  at  the  thought  of  how  this 
warm-hearted  little  advocate  had  argued 
his  cause  with  Dorothy. 

"And    I    should    just    like,"^  went    on 
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Margie,  **when  you  have  been  'con- 
verted,' as  you  say,  not  to  tell  Mrs.  Alfred 
a  word  about  it,  but  to  let  her  go  round 
pulling  a  long  face  and  making  a  dote  of 
herself." 

•  Sebastian  gave  the  first  hearty  laugh 
that  he  had  indulged  in  for  many  a  day, 
and  one  that  sounded  perfectly  natural  on 
his  lips. 

"Hurrah  for  Margie  when  she  goes  en 
the  warpath!"  he  said.  "She's  a  splendid 
fighter,  and  convinces  us  that  she's  not 
quite  ready  to  take  wings  yet." 

"I  know  it  is  uncharitable,"  admitted 
Margie,  —  "downright  wicked,  perhaps. 
But  she  makes  me  feel  that  way  every  day, 
and  especially  where  3^ou  are  concerned." 

"  Don't  mind  her,"  said  Sebastian.  "  The 
most  malicious  people  only  do  harm  to 
themselves  in  the  end." 

For  he  was  thinking  that  when  a  dagger 
has  pierced  one's  heart  one  takes  but  little 
heed  of  the  stings  of  a  wasp.  Indeed,  he 
was  greatly  comforted  by  what  Margie 
had  told  him,  and  also  by  the  determina- 
tion, which  he  had  been  slowly  forming, 
to  emerge  from  the  outer  dreariness  into 
the  circle  of  light  which  she  had  indicated. 
He  began  to  realize  that  his  fear  of  what 
the  priest  might  advise  was  only  the 
phantom  of  a  mind  that  had  been  suffering 
from  the  abnormal  strain  put  upon  it, 
and  that  his  best  chance  of  peace  and 
happiness  could  come  from  the  influence 
of  religion. 

That  evening  he  was  comparatively 
happy,  and  more  cheerful  than  he  had 
fait  for  a  long  time ;  though  he  was  busied 
until  a  late  hour  with  the  arrangements  he 
was  making  for  Elmira.  He  had  done  a 
good  deal  of  that  particular  business  in 
the  seclusion  of  home;  and  had  held 
interviews  with  his  lawyer,  and  the  notary 
by  him  chosen,  in  that  selfsame  room, 
where  he  had  learned  his  father's  secret 
and  agonized  on  that  awful  night  following 
his  death.  This  was  done  to  shield  the 
matter  from  Alfred's  impertinent  curiosity. 
For    he    knew    that,    despite    his    remon- 


strances, it  was  still  his  elder  brother's 
habit  to  ask  all  sorts  of  questions  from 
the  clerks  and  others  in  his  employ,  with 
regard  to  himself,  his  personal  habits,  and 
his  proceedings.  He  also  visited  for  this 
purpose  such  lawyers  and  notaries  as 
Sebastian  had  dealings  with,  and  put  them 
through  a  regular  catechism. 

It  was  fortunate  that  in  the  matter  of 
Elmira  his  father  had  tried  to  simplify 
everything  as  much  as  possible,  having 
put  aside  a  sum  of  money  and  certain 
properties,  to  be  used  in  her  behalf  by 
his  younger  son,  Sebastian.  And,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  he  had  left  the  house  in 
Gramercy  Park  as  a  kind  of  security  for 
the  whole,  until  all  her  claim  should  be 
satisfied.  And  he  had  chosen  to  employ 
that  selfsame  lawyer  vrhom  vSebastian, 
left  to  himself,  had  selected,  and  who 
was  totally  separate  from  those  other 
legal  functionaries  who  did  business  for 
the  firm.  This  man  could  be  trusted  to 
withstand  Alfred  and  to  take  satisfaction 
in  mystifying  and  baffling  him. 

When  Alfred  had  become  aware  of  this 
gentleman's  visits  to  the  house,  through 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  meeting 
him  on  the  stairs,  he  ne\er  rested  until  he 
had  put  him  through  a  series  of  inquiries 
as  to  why  Sebastian  should  have  dealings 
with  him  when  he  was  not  the  lawyer  of 
the  firm.  The  latter  had  shrewdly  re- 
marked that  Wilmot  &  Co.  was  not  the 
only  firm  in  New  York,  and  had  given  the 
inquirer  to  understand  that  he  was  acting 
in  the  interests  of  one  of  those  other 
firms  with  which  Sebastian  had  amal- 
gamated. And  this,  Alfred,  by  further 
probing  and  by  a  visit  to  the  firm  in 
question,   had   discovered   to   be  true, 

"He's  up  to  some  mischief,"  Alfred 
remarked  to  his  wife;  "for  lawyers  do  not 
go  to  business  men's  houses  unless  there 
is  sornething  unusual." 

"Keep  your  ears  and  eyes  open,  then," 
answered  his  wife.  "  If  he's  plotting  any- 
thing new  against  us,  we'll  find  it  out 
somehow  or  other." 


(To    be    continued.) 
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Finis. 

BY    ARTHUR    WALLACE    PEACH. 

^LACK  ruins  stare  against  the  starless  sky, 

And  soundless  lie  as  dreaming  of  the  dead; 
No  winds  across  the  tumbled  arches  sigh; 

Eternal  Night  her  far-zoned  shroud  has  spread, 
And  wrapped  in  death  the  races  of  the  earth; 

The  end  of  pomp,  oppression's  hopeless  doom, 
The  close  of  cohort's   cheer,   love's   sigh,   fool's 
mirth; 

A  sepulchre  whirled  through  the  cosmic  gloom: 
So  may  the  fancy  frame  the  finis  far 

With  thought  of  death  that  strews  the  universe 
With  dust  of  men  and  ash  of  fallen  star. 

Yet  has  the  pictured  thought,  its  fair  reverse: 
In  dim  eternal  spaces  broods  the  Thought 
Which  shall  not  doom  all  It  has  nobly  wrought. 


Aunt  Charlotte's  Fortune. 


BY   FELICIA   CURTIS,    AUTHOR    OP    "UNDER   THE 
ROSE,"    ETC. 


I. 

j^^HE  sky  was  as  blue  as  a  bit  of  Our 
%^J  Lady's  mantle,  and  the  Lent  lilies 
were  in  all  their  glory;  but  Molly  Bearing's 
step  was  slow  and  her  eyes  swollen  with 
tears  as  she  returned  from  her  pilgrimage 
to  the  little  graveyard  round  the  chapel 
on  the  hill,  where  her  father  had  been 
laid  to  rest  a  week  ago. 

Her  brother  Tom,  a  boy  of  eighteen, 
was  waiting  for  her  at  the  gate. 

"Aunt  Charlotte  has  come,"  he  said, 
in  an  excited  whisper, — "mother's  sister, 
you  know.  She's  awfully  rich,  I  fancy; 
diamond  rings  on  her  fingers,  and  as  fine 
as  possible." 

"What  does  she  come  for?"  asked  the 
girl,  a  little  resentfully;  for  Aunt  Char- 
lotte had  turned  her  back  upon  her  sister 
when  she  married  George  Bearing,  a  hard- 
working artist,  and  had  not  even  answered 
the  letter  announcing  her  death  some  six 
years  after. 

"She's  going  to  do  something  for  us,  I 
think,"    replied   Tom.     "She   asked   what 


I  was  doing,  and  when  I  said  I  was  in  an 
office  she  gave  a  sort  of  disdainful  snort." 

"We  could  have  managed  without  her," 
said  Molly.  "I  know  she  couldn't  bear 
dear  father." 

"Manage  without  her!"  exclaimed  her 
brother.  "  Bon't  be  so  silly,  Molly!  Why, 
what  I  get  at  Simpkins'  isn't  more  than 
enough  for  pocket  money  for  myself! 
How  are  we  going  to  live?" 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  answered 
his  sister,  wearily;  and  she  turned  into 
the  littlfe  room  that  had  been  her  father's 
studio,  where  sat  Aunt  Charlotte. 

She  was  a  pretty,  old  lady,  the  eldest 
of  a  large  family,  of  which  Mrs.  Bearing 
had  been  the  youngest.  All  were  dead 
now  with  the  sole  exception  of  Aunt  Char- 
lotte, who  looked  like  a  piece  of  delicate 
china,  her  cheeks  pink  and  white,  her 
soft  white  hair  in  curls  round  her  face. 
She  fixed  a  pair  of  keen  blue  eyes  on  the 
girl  as  she  entered. 

"Um-m!  You're  not  like  your  mother," 
she  said,  shaking  hands  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way.  "But  I  should  have  known  you  for 
George  Bearing's  daughter  anywhere." 

"Tom  is  like  mother,"  said  Molly. 

"It's  a  pity.  I  prefer  dark  men,"  re- 
turned the  old  lady;  and  Tom  flushed 
scarlet  with  vexation,  at  which  she  laughed 
in  a  satisfied  way. 

"Well,  I've  looked  into  things,  and 
found  that  there's  nothing  left  for  either 
of  you;    so  I'm  giving  you  both  a  home." 

"Thank  you  very  much.  Aunt  Char- 
lotte!"—from  Tom. 

"You  have  prettier  manners  than  your 
sister,"  said  the  old  lady,  sharply.  "How 
old  are  you,  Molly?" 

Molly  started. 

"I'm  seventeen,  and — I  think.  Aunt 
Charlotte,  I  should  like  to  work  for  my 
own  Uving,  though"  (with  an  effort)  "it 
is  very  kind  of  you  to  offer  to  take  us." 

"And  what  can  you  do?" 

"I've  always — looked  after  the  house," 
stammered  Molly. 

"Anything  else?" 

"No-o." 
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"Then  you  can't  be  a  governess  or  a 
typist  or  a  dressmaker  or  a  nurse,  and 
you  are  too  young  to  be  a  housekeeper. 
Besides,  I  don't  choose  that  my  sister's 
children  should  be  cast  on  strangers.  I 
offer  you  both  a  home.  If  you  won't  come, 
I  don't  want  you;  but  it's  both  or  neither 
of  you.    Yes  or  no?" 

"Yes,  of  course!"  exclaimed  Tom, 
eagerly.  "And  we're  awfully  obliged  to 
you,  Aunt  Charlotte!" 

"Your  sister  isn't,"  said  the  old  lady, 
with  a  sharp  glance  at  the  girl.  "I'm  stay- 
ing at  the  hotel  in  Bedworth"  (a  town 
about  two  miles  distant).  "Let  me  know 
your  decision  by  the  morning's  post." 

"I  didn't  think  you'd  be  so  selfish, 
Molly!"  exclaimed  Tom,  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone.  "  Don't  you  see  what  a  chance 
it  is  for  me?  You  never  do  think  of  any 
one  but  yourself.  Aunt  has  no  one  but 
me  to  make  her  heir,  and  she  must  have 
heaps  of  money." 

"But  you  don't  like  the  idea  of  living 
on  her,  do  you,  Tom?  It  would  be  ever 
so  much  nicer  to  be  independent,"  urged 
Molly. 

"And  how  could  we  be  independent?" 
asked  her  brother,  wTathfuUy.  "Live  in 
ii  garret,  and  you  be  a  nursery  governess, 
and  I  drudge  on  as  a  clerk!  If  you  have 
a  spark  of  affection  for  me,  you'll  write 
and  accept  thankfully." 

So  Aunt  Charlotte  received  an  accept- 
ance of  her  offer  next  day,  and  the  brother 
and  sister  were  soon  inmates  of  a  hand- 
some old  house  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
country  town. 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  the  way 
to  the  church?"  asked  Molly,  shortly  after 
their  arrival.    "I  can't  find  it." 

"Why,  you  can  see  the  spire  from  the 
windows,"   replied  Aunt  Charlotte. 

"But — that's  the  Protestant  church. 
Aunt  "Charlotte." 

"  I  didn't  say  it  wasn't.  I'm  a 
Protestant." 

"But  we  are  Catholics." 

"Whatever  you  are,  you  are  going  to 
church  with  W^    I  Aov^'t  bdieve  iu  two 


religions  in  one  house,"  returned  Aunt 
Charlotte,  decidedly.  "Your  mother  was 
a  pervert, — that's  how  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  your  father;  but  I'm  Prot- 
estant, and  so  will  you  have  to  be." 

She  looked  steadily  at  her  niece's 
troubled  face;    but  Molly  made  no  reply. 

The  girl  was  very  anxious  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  Tom,  especially  as  it  only 
wanted  two  days  of  vSunday;  but  Tom 
was  singularly  occupied  just  then,  —  so 
busy  with  all  the  new  sights  and  interests 
around  him  that  his  sister  could  not  get 
him  for  one  minute  alone.  She  found  a 
little  Catholic  chapel,  however,  a  mile 
away,  and  thither  betook  herself  while 
the  household  was  in  bed  on  Sunday 
morning.  She  knocked  at  Tom's  door 
before  starting,  but  it  was  locked,  and  she 
received  no  answer.  Breakfast  was  late, 
and  Molly  was  back  in  good  time  for  it. 
The  meal  ended.  Aunt  Charlotte  rose. 

"Service  begins  at  eleven,"  she  said. 
"  I  like  to  start  at  a  quarter  before." 

She  went  away  without  waiting  for  a 
reply.   Tom  vanished  at  the  same  moment. 

"The  mistress  wants  you  please,  Miss," 
said  the  maid  at  Molly's  door;  and,  with 
some  trepidation,  the  girl  went  down,  to 
find  Aunt  Charlotte  attended  by  Tom 
waiting  in  the  hall. 

"Why  are  you  not  ready,  child?"  asked 
the  old  lady,  sharply. 

"I  can  not  go.   Aunt  Charlotte." 

"You — can  not  go?    May  I  ask  why?" 

"Because  I  am  a  Catholic,  and  it  would 
be  wrong,"  answered  the  girl.  "O  Tom, 
how  can  you?  And  you  know  how  dear 
father  would  have  grieved!" 

"  Let  your  brother  alone,  if  you  please!" 
said  Aunt  Charlotte,  sitting  down  on  a  chair 
in  the  hall  and  regarding  the  girl  steadily. 
"So  I  suppose  you  believe  I'm  going  to 
hell  because  I  don't  think  as  you  do?" 

"Oh,  no,  Aunt  Charlotte!  But  Tom- 
he  knows  better." 

"It's  my  ignorance,  then,  that  leads 
me  to  hold  my  present  religious  opinions, 
you  would  imply?"  inquired  the  old 
lady,  sarcastically. 
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"  rm  sure  Molly  wouldn't  be  so  dis- 
respectful as — "  began  Tom,  but  his 
aunt  stopped  him. 

"  Let  your  sister  speak  for  herself. 
She  is  quite  able  to  do  so." 

But  poor  Molly,  excited  and  distressed, 
burst  into  tears;  whereupon  Aunt  Char- 
lotte picked  up  her  parasol  and  books 
and  marched  off,  taking  Tom  with  her. 
"You  are  a  perfect  idiot,  Molly!" 
exclaimed  that  young  man,  when,  later 
in  the  day,  the  girl  managed  to  get  him 
in  a  corner  of  the  garden  where  there 
was  no  way  of  escape.  "Why,  as  Aunt 
has  been  explaining  to  me,  there's  nobody 
but  the  very  poorest  people  going  to  the 
Catholic  chapel!  All  the  well-to-do  folk 
are  Protestants.  She  says  people  will  not 
take  any  notice  of  us  if  they  think  we 
are  what  they  call  '  Papists.'  You  needn't 
believe  their  religion,  you  little  goose! 
Pretend  to,  as  I  do.  If  you  had  a  shade 
of  common-sense  you  would." 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself, 
Tom!"  cried  Molly.  "What  is  all  Aunt 
Charlotte's  money  compared  with  the 
Faith  for  which  the  martyrs  died?" 

"Oh,  it's  not  the  slightest  use  trying 
to  reason  with  you!  You're  like  all  girls," 
returned  her  brother,  loftily.  "You'll 
come  to  your  senses  when  you  find  how 
unpleasant  Aunt  Charlotte  can  make 
things  for  you." 

Aunt  Charlotte  did  make  things  un- 
pleasant. She  pursued  a  system  of  ignoring 
the  girl  that  to  warm-hearted  Molly  was 
inexpressibly  painful;  never  included  her 
in  her  drives  and  visits;  though,  somehow, 
a  number  of  small  duties  about  the  old 
lady  fell  to  the  girl's  share.  Compared  with 
such  an  atmosphere,  the  Polar  regions 
would  have  been  cheery;  and  Molly  would 
have  sunk  under  it  had  it  not  been  for 
the  comfort  and  encouragement  found  in 
that  little  Catholic  chapel,  whose  hard- 
working priest  had  become  her  friend  and 
counsellor. 

There  were  so  many  poor  and  sick 
persons  to  visit;  and  it  was  while  visiting 
them  that  Molly  became  acquainted  with 


Doctor  King,  a  plainly-dressed,  energetic 
man,  with  a  practice  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  income  it  brought  him.  But  the 
Doctor  was  a  true  follower  of  his  Master, 
and  in  humble  imitation  of  Him  "went 
about  doing  good." 

A  heavy  snowstorm  fell  one  morning 
during  Mass,  and  Doctor  King  brought 
Molly  home  under  an  umbrella,  whose 
si^e  made  up  for  its  shabbiness.  Aunt 
Charlotte  saw  the  Doctor  stumping  away 
down  the  drive,  and  promptly  sent  a 
servant  to  bring  him  back  to  break- 
fast, much  to  the  surprise  of  Tom  and 
Molly.  But,  as  the  old  lady  was  careful 
to  explain  afterward,  if  a  person  did  a 
kindness  it  was  but  right  to  recognize  it 
as  such. 

Tom  during  this  time  was  with  a  good 
firm  of  solicitors,  where,  secure  in  his 
expectation  of  the  old  lady's  fortune,  he 
paid  but  scant  attention  to  his  work.  By 
the  time  he  was  twenty  he  had  fallen  in 
love  with  the  vicar's  daughter,  and,  his 
prospects  being  well  known,  was  accepted. 

Molly's  life  was  a  strange  and  solitary 
one  during  this  period;  for  fom  was  so 
afraid  of  injuring  his  prospects  that  he 
avoided  his  sister's  society  as  much  as 
possible,  and  refused  to  listen  to  her 
remonstrances  and  entreaties.  The  girl 
felt  hifeartbroken  sometimes,  as  she  saw 
him  go  off  to  join  ostensibly  in  a  worship 
alien  to  the  Faith  in  which  he  had  been 
baptized,  and  in  which  he  had  no  shadow 
of  belief. 

As  time  went  on  the  old  lady  grew 
feebler,  and  her  manner  softened  some- 
what toward  the  girl  who  waited  on  her 
assiduously  with  much  tenderness;  for 
Molly  was  tender  to  all  weak  and  suffer- 
ing creatures. 

"You  are  strangely  indifferent  to  your 
own  interests,"  observed  Aunt  Charlotte 
one  day,  in  the  cold  tones  invariably 
used  when  addressing  her  niece.  "I  should 
like  to  know  how  it  would  have  hurt 
you  to  have  followed  your  brother's 
example  and  considered  my  wishes  about 
church-going.    What  is  to  become  of  you 
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when  I  die?    You  must  not  expect  to  be 
remembered  in  my  will." 

"I  don't,  Aunt  Charlotte." 

"Your  brother  has  shown  more  sense," 
continued  the  old  lady,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  girl's  face.  "Confess  now  that 
you  think  he  has?" 

"'What  doth  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?'" 
replied   the  girl   softly;    and,   to  her  sur- 
prise, the  quotation  passed  unrebuked. 
II. 

It  was  Eastertide  again,  and  Our  Lord 
had  come  to  His  faithful  ones  in  the 
poor  little  chapel,  beautiful  with  spring 
flowers,  and  had  given  them  of  His  love 
as  bountifully  as  He  had  done  to  those 
who  sought  and  found  Him  that  day  in 
splendid  churches  and  stately  cathedrals. 
And  as  Molly  walked  homeward,  with  a 
heart  full  of  joy  and  thankfulness,  the 
Doctor  joined  her,  and  when  they  parted 
she  had  promised  to  be  his  wife. 

She  told  the  old  lady  her  news  that 
afternoon. 

"It's    not    the    marriage    my    sister's 

child  should  make,"  said  Aunt  Charlotte. 

"But  —  well  — you've    chosen    your    own 

\j      way,  and  I  suppose  nobody  but  a  Papist 

would  have  done  for  you." 

"I  wouldn't  marry  any  one  but  a 
Catholic,"   answered  the  girl,  gently. 

"You  can  tell  him  to  come  to  see  me 
to-morrow,"  said  Aunt  Charlotte. 

But  for  her  that  morrow  never  came. 
When  Molly  went  as  usual  ear  y  into 
her  room,  she  found  that  the  old  lady 
had  passed  away  during  the  night,  —  in 
her  sleep,  so   the  Doctor  said. 

Tom  gave  himself  airs  at  once,  much 
to  his  sister's  disgust. 

"It's  a  pity  I  shall  not  be  of  age  for 
nearly  another  year!"  he  said.  "However, 
time  will  pass  quickly  enough.  I  shall  just 
'chuck'  the  office  and  live  on  my  income." 

"I  think  you  ought  to  have  an  occu- 
pation, Tom/'  said  Molly;  "especially  as 
you  are  going  to  be  married." 

"I  don't  mean  to,"  returned  her 
brother.    Then,  getting  rather  red  in  the 


face,  he  added:  "You'll  have  to  take  a 
post  of  some  sort,  Molly;  for  Virginia" 
(the  vicar's  daughter)  "is  dead  against 
your  living  with  us, — being  a  Catholic, 
you  know." 

"O  Tom!"  exclaimed  the  girl,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  — ■  but  before  she  could 
say  more  Aunt  Charlotte's  lawyer  was 
announced. 

"I  saw  your  aunt  a  few  days  ago.  Miss 
Dearing,"  he  began.  "She  was  evidently 
conscious  of  the  nearness  of  her  end,  from 
the  very  defmite  instructions  she  gave  me." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Tom,  "that  I  had 
better  write  round  to  the  few  distant  rela- 
tives Aunt  Charlotte  had,  and — " 

"I  have  already  done  so,  and  received 
replies,"  returned  the  lawyer.  "I  have 
here  two  letters  which  your  aunt  desired 
me  to  give  you  at  once.  The  will  I  shall 
read  after  the  funeral,  as  is  customary." 

Tom  opened  his  letter.    It  ran  thus: 

"Nephew  Tom: — In  my  opinion,  the 
man  who  is  ready  to  change  his  religion 
for  his  worldly  advantage  is  a  man  of 
unsound  principles  and  untrustworthy 
character.  I  have  tested  you  and  you 
have  failed.  No  Papist  myself,  yet  I  feel 
that  my  money  will  be  put  to  a  better 
use  by  your  sister,  who  preferred  the  loss 
of  my  favor  to  the  denial  of  her  religion. 
I  have  left  the  bulk  of  my  property  to 
her,  and  a  legacy  of  fifty  pounds  a  year 
to  yourself.  I  may  tell  you  that  I  have 
appointed  trustees  (your  sister  being  under 
age)  to  see  that  no  portion  of  my  bequest 
to  her  is  diverted  to  your  use." 

Tom  tore  the  letter  across  in  a  fury. 

"I  shall  contest  the  will!"  he  exclaimed 
passionately. 

"Quite  useless,  my  dear  sir!"  returned 
the  lawyer,  blandly. 

Molly's  letter  was  as  follows: 

"Dear  Niece  Moely: — Though  I  know 
you  regard  me  as  a  heretic,  I  am  leaving 
you  my  property;  and  hope 
marry  the  Doctor  he  will  btij 
new  coat, — he  needs  one! 
pression  that  Easter  will 
before  you  read  this;    for 
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every  hour  of  the  day.  Make  a  good  use 
of  the  money,  and — though  I  don't  believe 
in  them,  and  they  are  not  mine — I  com- 
mend you  for  sticking  to  your  principles. 
If  my  presentiment  proves  true,  you  can 
take  your  fortune  as  my  Easter  gift." 

And  in  after  years  many  a  sick  and 
suffering  creature  had  cause  to  bless  the 
disposal  of  Aunt  Charlotte's  fortune. 

But  the  vicar's  daughter  proved  to 
possess  the  peculiar  sort  of  common-sense 
of  which  Tom  was  so  proud;  and,  there- 
fore, broke  off  her  engagement  when  she 
heard  of  his  loss  of  fortune,  and  married 
somebody  else. 


An  Angel  Mass. 

BY    ODILIA    GATES. 

XN  Catholic  countries,  the  fulness 
of  the  faith  makes  the  burial  of  a 
child  a  ceremony  of  joy.  Flowers  are 
placed  on  the  bier  and  joyful  psalms 
are  sung.  Instead  of  mourning,  white,  as 
symbolical  of  innocence,  or  blue,  as  sug- 
gestive of  heaven,  is  used.  Instead  of  a 
Mass  of  Requiem,  a  votive  Mass  of  the 
Angels  is  sung.  Hence  the  whole  ceremony 
is  called  Messe,d'Ange,  or  Angel  Mass. 
*  * 

For  the  second  time  the  train  comes  in. 
No  rosy  faces  of  children  at  the  window: 
the  shutters  are  closed.  No  eager  excla- 
mations nor  tiny  feet  pattering  with 
impatience:  the  great  door  stands  ajar, 
^,nd  through  the  opening  you  can  just 
see  the  hall  bestrewn  with  white  roses 
^nd  lilies. 

Uncle  John  glides  stealthily  into  the 
house.  No  one  comes  to  meet  him,  nor 
does  he  seem  to  expect  that  any  one 
should;  for  he  goes  on  straight,  following 
the  track  of  the  white  flowers,  until  he 
enters  the  little  room  to  the  right,  —  the 
same  where  last  year  he  was  received  by 
the  merry  e.hildren  of  the  family. 

On^  dainty  bed  of  azure  blue,  in  the 
midst  ,  of  rpses  and  daisies,  a  beautiful 
child    }s  .lying.    Hiis   li^ht   9urls   softly 


twine  among  the  flowers,  and  his  little 
hands  are  joined  together  over  the  medal 
of  the  Mother  Immaculate,  to  whom  he 
was  (Consecrated  from  the  day  of  his  birth. 

"Sweet  little  angel,  pray  for  us!"  Uncle 
John  says,  as  he  bends  down  to  kiss,  with 
religious  reverence,  the  pale  lips  that 
seem  to  smile  upon  him.  A  big  tear  travels 
its  way  down  the  long,  grey  beard. 

"And  yet  one  ought  not  to  weep,"  he 
murmurs,  as  he  presses  between  his  own 
the  hands  of  the  sorrow-stricken  parents. 
"This  little  spot  on  earth  —  what  is  it 
but  a  corner  of  heaven?  Your  angel  has 
just  gone  up  again  to  paradise." 

The  parents  are  resigned.  But  who 
will  understand  the  anguish  of  a  mother's 
heart  when  she  parts  with  all  that  world 
of  love,  sweetness,  peace,  and  consolation, 
which  is  wrapped  up  in  the  caress  or  smile 
of  her  little  one.'*  Who  will  gauge  what 
a  father  and  mother  feel  as  they  gaze  on 
the  cold  remains  of  that  little  innocent, 
who  was  a  source  of  great  joy  in  the  midst 
of  the  trials  of  life? 

The  three  children  are  gathered  around 
their  baby  brother  that  now  belongs  to 
heaven.  They  press  their  crucifixes  to  his 
lips  and  their  rosaries  to  his  tiny  hands. 
A  sweet  and  holy  memory  will  ever  after 
cling  to  them. 

Toward  evening  the  angel  can  be  seen 
no  more,  and  those  who  weep  for  him 
direct  their  glance  heavenward.  In  the 
little  room  to  the  right  lies  a 'small  coffin, 
covered  with  an  azure  and  white  pall; 
above  it  are  plumes  of  white  spring 
flowers;  around  it,  a  blaze  of  lights. 
Nothing  sad  or  funereal  meets  the  eye. 
One  is  taught  to.  feel  not  so  much  that 
this  world  has  an  angel  the  less  as  that 
heaven  has  an  angel  the  more. 

N^xt  morning  at  nine  o^clpck  the  chimes; 
begin  to  ring.  Three  priests  in  white  vest- 
ments come  to  meet  the  little  bier  anc^ 
conduct  it  to  the  church,  wher^  they  will 
chant  the  beautiful  psalm,  Laudaie  Pueri 
("Praise  the  Lord,  ye  children;  praise 
ye  the  name  of  the  Lord"),  and  the  Beati 
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Six  young  boys  have  raised  the  coffin 
on  their  shoulders.  The  blue  pall,  which 
reaches  to  the  ground,  is  lifted  at  the 
corners  by  four  children  of  three  or  four 
years  of  age,  each  of  whom  bears  in 
his  other  hand  a  spray  of  white  flowers. 
The  banners  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus 
and  of  Mary  Immaculate  are  borne 
immediately  before  the  priests;  while 
behind  toddle  quite  a  group  of  little  ones, 
companions  and  playmates  of  the  dead 
child.  Amongst  them  they  carry  a  small 
banneret,  upon  which  is  inscribed  in 
letters  of  gold:  "Suffer  the  little  children 
to  come  unto  Me;  for  of  such  is  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven."  Then  follow  the  parents, 
and  finally  the  little  brother  and  sisters, 
led  by  Uncle  John.  The  whole  village, 
animated  by  a  feeling  of  g'enuine  sym- 
pathy, moves  toward  the  church;  for  all 
had  learned  to  love  the  little  one. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  of  it," 
sympathizing  mothers  are  saying  one  to 
another,  —  "that  the  little  John  Baptist, 
who  looked  so  fine  in  his  white  fleece  * 
at  the  last  Corpus  Christi  procession, 
would  have  gone  so  soon  to  join  the  real 
Infant  Jesus  in  heaven!" 

Now  they  are  entering  the  church  as 
the  choir  sings  the  beautiful  versicle: 
"Thou  hast  taken  me  up  on  account  of 
my  innocence,  and  Thou  hast  placed  me 
in  Thy  sight  forever."  Then  the  organ 
bursts  forth,  and  the  Mass  of  the  Angels 
begins.  The  Introit  is  like  an  echo  from 
the  heavenly  choirs:  "All  ye  angels  of 
the  Lord,  bless  the  Lord,  praise  and 
glorify  Him  forever."  The  music  is  joyful. 
The  vestments  are  those  which  are  used 
on  days  of  high  festival.  No  trace  of 
mourning  is  to  be  seen  around  that  little 
white  and  blue  catafalque,  crowned  with 
a  wreath  of  eglantine,  and  surrounded  by 
tall,  white  candles  festooned  with  daisies. 

*  In  Catholic  art,  as  in  the  Gospel,  the  Holy- 
Infant  is  usually  associated  with  the  young 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  Hence,  in  processions  at 
Corpus  Christi,  amongst  those  who  walk  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  often  s^en  a  little  child 
dressed  in  a  white  fleece,  to  reprp^ent  thQ  ii^f^iit 
fprerunner  of  Ouf  JvO,rd, 


Even  in  the  sorrow  of  the  mother  there 
is  a  current  of  sweetness:  she  has  felt 
the  touch  of  her  angel's  wing,  and  her 
tears  are  no  longer  bitter  and  burning. 

There  is  no  solemn  Dies  Itce  at  the 
Offertory.  It  is  to  the  chant  of  a 
triumphal  hymn  that  the  parents,  rela- 
tives, and  all  the  congregation  approach, 
one  by  one,  to  kiss  the  paten  and  receive 
the  mortuary  card  from  the  hands  of  the 
priest.  It  is  a  small  picture  edged  with 
blue;  on  one  side  is  an  Angel  Guardian 
carrying  a  little  child  up  to  heaven;  on 
the   other,   the  inscription: 

IN    PIOUS    AND    LOVING    MEMORY    OF 

JOHN    BAPTIST . 

BORN    JANUARY    1 8,     I908. 
DEPARTED   THIS  LIFE   AT  THE    AGE  OF  FOUR  YEARS 

AND    THREE    MONTHS. 

"THE    LORD   GAVE,    THE  LORD  HATH   TAKEN   AWAY. 

BLESSED    BE    THE    NAME    OF   THE   LORD." 

The  Mass  goes  on.  At  the  Elevation 
clouds  of  incense  float  upward,  and  with 
them  ascend  hopeful  prayers  from  many 
soothed  hearts.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  Uncle  John  for  an  instant 
falls  into  a  reverie.  Never  before  has  he 
realized  so  much  as  now  how  near  heaven 
is  to  this  earth;  and  it  is  with  full  heart 
that  he  joins  in  the  last  response  of  the 
Deo  graiias. 

The  joyful  chant  of  the  Church  bursts 
forth  again  while  the  coffin  is  borne  in 
procession  to  the  cemetery.  With  what 
reverence  Uncle  John  supports  the  brave 
and  tender  mother!  His  kindly  look 
encourages  the  young  trio,  who,  following 
all  that  is  mortal  of  their  little  brother  to 
its  last  resting-place,  are  doing  their  best 
to  choke  back  their  sobs. 

The  concluding  prayers  have  been  said. 
The  old  parish  priest  is  moved  almost 
to  tears  in  laying  to  earth  the  little 
innocent  body,  dwelling  of  a  soul  still 
shining  with  its  robe  of  baptismal  bright- 
ness. All  those  who  take  part  in  the 
ceremony  share  his  emotion,  and  surround 
with  their  silent  sympathy  the  father, 
the  mother,  and  the  weeping  children. 

"Look  no  longer  on  the  Httle  gra,ve, 
sister,'-  says  y^^cle  Johu;   H\  \^  up  i^ 
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heaven  you  must  seek  him  now.  It  is 
from  there  he  smiles  upon  you  and  holds 
out  his  little  hands  to  you;  it  is  from 
there  that  he  will  pray  to  God  for  you, 
and  that  he  will  soothe  you  in  many  a 
bitter  hour;  from  there  he  will  watch 
over  you  as  you  watched  over  him." 

The  sacred  hymn,  which  swells  forth 
anew,  finds  its  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the 
parents.  It  dies  in  the  air  as  the  priests 
recede  in  the  distance,  and  ceases  alto- 
gether as  they  disappear  through  the 
porch  of  the  church.  But  for  the  father 
and  mother  this  last  lingering  echo  will 
never  quite  die  away.  It  belongs  to  those 
memories  which  vibrate  in  the  soul  forever. 
And  when  they  find  themselves  again  by 
the  hearth,  where  everything  still  speaks 
of  the  absent  darling,  a  feeling  of  sweet 
sorrow  steals  over  their  hearts,  and  it  is 
with  tender  reverence  that  they  touch 
the  little  belongings  of  the  angel  child. 

They  no  longer  say  that  they  have  lost 
him,  but,  rather,  they  count  him  as  one 
of  the  Blessed.  And  it  is  to  him  they 
address  the  prayer  which,  a  few  days 
later,  is  to  be  seen  carved  on  a  little  white 
marble  monument  raised  in  a  flower- 
bedecked  corner  of  the  cemetery: 

DEAR    ANGElv,    PRAY    FOR    US. 

The  white  roses  and  the  daisies  bloom 
and  breathe  their  sweet  odor  around  the 
little  tombstone;  for  never  do  Arthur, 
Mary,  and  Anna  fail  to  water  the  flowers 
in  the  garden  of  their  angel  brother. 


Leprosy  in  the  Olden  Times. 


Tabernaculum  Altissimi. 

BY    E.  E. 

STUDDED  door 
With  rubies  four, 
All  liquid,  running  red; 
And,  running,  never  shed. 
Deft  witnesses 
That  well  express 
How  constantly  within 
His  wounds  run  red  for  sin, 
And  teem  in  ruby  overflow, 
Splashing  the  world  as  white  as  snow. 


3T  was  at  one  time  generally  believed 
that  the  Eastern  leprosy  first  made 
its  way  into  France  in  the  company  of 
bands  of  Crusaders  returning  from  the 
holy  wars  in  Palestine.  But  students  of 
French  history  will  remember  that  long 
before  the  Crusading  ages,  even  so  early 
as  the  eighth  century,  lazarettos  had  been 
established  in  various  parts  of  that 
country.  Laws  regulating  the  marriage  of 
lepers  were  framed  by  King  Pepin,  and 
in  787  an  edict  was  passed  by  the  Council 
of  Compiegne  ordaining  their  separation 
from  the  untainted  living.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, undeniable  that  this  malady  became 
more  general  and  widespread  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  communication 
with  the  East,  which  was  a  result  of  the 
Crusades;  for  after  this  period  its  ravages 
were  felt  to  an  extent  never  before 
experienced  in  Western  lands. 

Side  by  side  with  its  growth  and  spread, 
grew  likewise  feelings  of  practical  respect 
and  sympathy  for  the  stricken;  the 
simple  faith  of  those  good  old  Catholic 
days  beholding  in  them  the  image  of  holy 
Lazarus,  or  of  Him  "in  whom  there  was 
no  soundness,"  and  who  was  "as  a  leper 
and  as  one  struck  by  God."  The  mar- 
vellous fertility  of  this  charity  was  wit- 
nessed ^  more  especially  at  and  around 
Bayeux  —  in  the  countless  leper  asylums 
raised  by  bishops,  priests,  and  pious 
laymen;  by  subscriptions,  legacies,  en- 
dowments, State  funds,  etc.,  wherein  the 
sufferers,  attended  by  religious  entirely 
devoted  to  their  care,  might  pass  their 
days  with  all  the  comfort  possible  to  their 
condition. 

Thege  establishments  were  known  by 
divers  names,  being  called  "Misellaria," 
"Mezelleries,"  "  Maladreries "  (shortened 
to  "Ladreries"),  and  "Lazaretti"  (from 
Lazarus).  No  city  in  Europe  was,  perhaps, 
so  rich  in  asylums  as  Bayeux,  in  and 
around  which  at  least  thirteen  large  leper- 
houses  are  known  to  have  "functioned" 
at  the  same  time,  —  a  number  which  will 
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enable  us  to  form  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
.ravages  caused  by  that  plague  around  the 
quaint  old  Norman  city. 

The  Church  took  official  cognizance  of 
the  leprosy  in  a  manner  not  extended, 
except  in  a  general  way,  to  any  other  form 
of  physical  suffering.  In  the  material 
sense,  she  elicited,  developed,  and  organ- 
ized the  leper  charities;  in  the  spiritual, 
she  sanctified  the  condition  of  the 
stricken,  and  blessed  the  lifelong  quar- 
antine which  the  nature  of  their  disease 
and  the  safety  of  others  required.  An 
order  of  visitation  of  "suspects"  was 
drawn  up,  and  circulated  among  the 
clergy  in  the  infected  districts.  A  copy 
of  this  curious  and  now^  exceedingly  rare 
document  is  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Bayeux. 

As  in  the  Mosaic  rite  of  old  (Lev.,  xiii), 
the  subject  suspected  of  lej^rosy  was 
"viewed  by  the  priest,"  and,  if  "reck- 
oned among  the  unclean,"  was  "by  his 
judgment  separated."  The'  Office  and 
ceremonies  of  "separation"  in  the  New 
Dispensation  were  very  striking  and 
characteristic.  Sadness  was  the  almost 
unbroken  burden  of  the  rite,  the  black 
robes  and  solemn  chants  of  the  Office  of 
the  Dead  being  aptly  used,  to  typify  the 
leper's  future  state  of  deathlike  separation 
from  the  untainted  living.  And  yet, 
through  the  plaintive  strains,  ever  and 
anon  there  fell  upon  the  ears  the  sweet, 
decisive  chords  of  some  verse  or  antiphon, 
that  breathed  forth  tones  of  comfort  and 
consolation,  and  counterbalanced  the 
hopelessness  of  bodily  cure  with  the  hope 
of  spiritual  healing  here  and  of  life 
incorruptible  hereafter. 

The  priest,  robed  in  surplice  and  stole, 
and  preceded  by  a  cross-bearer,  arrived 
at  the  dwelling  of  the  leper,  who,  dressed 
in  black,  received  an  exhortation  to 
possess  his  soul  in  patience,  and  bear  with 
resignation  his  incurable  malady.  The 
priest  sprinkled  him  with  holy  water,  and 
then  all  moved  in  solemn  procession 
toward  the  church,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  mournful  psalms  and  funeral  hymns. 


In  the  church  the  leper  .  knelt  between 
two  funeral  palls,  and  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
began.  The  Introit  —  Circiimdederunt  me 
gemitus  mortis  —  was  the  opening  chord 
of  the  strain  of  sorrow  that  ran  through 
the  whole  "  Proper"  for  the  occasion.  Then 
followed  the  beautiful  prayer,  Omnipotens 
sempiterne  Deus,  salus  cEtcrna  credentium, 
etc.  The  Gospel  was  Cum  intr  oils  set  Jesus 
Capharnaum,  etc. 

After  Mass  the  priest  went  to  the  church 
door,  and  sprinkled  the  leper  with  holy 
water.  The  Libera  was  sung  as  in  the  Office 
for  the  Dead;  after  which  the  leper  was 
brought  to  the  leproserie,  or  to  such  other 
asylum  or  retreat  as  might  be  assigned  to 
him.  Before  his  departure,  how^ever,  the 
priest  recommended  him  to  the  prayers 
and  charity  of  the  faithful,  and  "objur- 
gated"  him  as  follows: 

"Primo.  —  As  long  as  thou  art  sick, 
thou  shalt  not  enter  nor  lie  down  by  night 
in  any  house  other  than  thine  own  —  nor 
go  into  a  mill. 

"Item. — Thou  shalt  not  look  into  any 
well  or  fountain,  and  thou  shalt  eat  all 
alone. 

"Item. — Thou  shalt  not  take  part  in 
any  law^suit. 

"Item. — Thou  shalt  not  enter  any 
church  or  public  chapel  while  service  is 
going  on  therein. 

"Item.  —  When  thou  speakest  to  any 
one,  keep  to  the  side  of  him  that  is  farthest 
from  the  windward. 

"Item.  —  When  thou  askest  alms,  thou 
shalt  sound  thy  rattle.  Thou  shalt  not 
go  far  from  thy  dwelling  without  having 
donned  thy  mantle,  that  all  may  know 
thee,  and  it  shall  be  of  quam^eli,  without 
any  dye  whatsoever. 

"Item. — Thou  shalt  not  drink  from 
any  vessel  other  than  thine  own.  Thou 
shalt  have  thy  well  or  fountain  in  front 
of  thy  house,  and  shalt  not  draw  water 
from  any  other. 

"  Item.-^ThoVi  shalt  have  some  distance 
from  thy  house  a  plate  for  alms,  and  it 
shall  be  fastened  upon  a  pole  set  upright 
in  the  ground. 
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''Item.  —  Thou  shalt  not  go  anywhere 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  return  to  pass  the 
night  in  thy  house,  unless  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  cure  or  of  the  official. 

"//ew.  —  If  with  permission,  as  afore- 
said, thou  go  far,  thou  shalt  have  letters 
from  the  said  cure  and  the  approbation 
of  said  official." 

Having  promised  obedience  to  these 
commands,  the  leper  was  conducted  to 
his  solitary  abode,  or,  as  was  more  fre- 
quently the  case,  to  the  leproserie,  where 
he  enjoyed  all  the  liberty  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  others,  and  was  attended  till 
his  dying  hour  by  religous  filled  with  the 
zeal  and  self-sacrifice  which  have  made 
the  name  of  Father   Damien  glorious  in 

our  day. 

>  <♦*  < 

The  Legend  of  the  Sorrowing  Soul. 


A  Child  Welfare  Exhibit. 


A  certain  woman,  the  old  story  runs, 
died  and  entered  purgatory.  After  some 
time  had  passed  she  became  so  anxious 
to  behold  those  whom  she  had  left  upon 
earth  that  she  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
return  to  her  home  for  a  brief  interval, 
declaring  that  she  would  gladly  remain 
an  additional  year  in  purgatory  in 
recompense  for  the  favor. 

The  Angel  of  the  King's  Prison  granted 
her  request,  and  she  went  to  her  home. 
But  her  family  and  relatives  and  friends 
were  making  merry  there,  having  already 
forgotten  her.  Weeds  covered  her  grave 
in  the  village  cemetery,  and  the  path 
leading  to  it  was  also  neglected.  No 
one  passed  that  way.  Seeing  all  this,  the 
woman  returned  to  the  sad  place  of 
oblivion  and  said  to  the  Angel:  "I  am 
ready  now  to  serve  my  allotted  time, 
with  the  year  added  to  it." 

"  Your  punishment  is  at  an  end,"  replied 
the  Angel.  "You  have  suffered  so  much 
in  seeing  your  friends  merry  and  for- 
getful, that  all  penalties  are  now  as  com- 
pletely cancelled  as  if  you  were  to  stay 
in  this  place  of  pain  a  hundred  years." 

And  so  the  poor  soul  was  r^leas^d  ^ud 
received  into  heaven. 


r'OIXOWING  upon,  and  in  connection 
I  c  with,  the  conference  of  the  Society  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  at  which  all  the 
various  problems  involved  in  social  science 
were  discussed  by  eminent  thinkers  and 
workers,  both  Catholic  and  non-CathoHc, 
came  the  Child  Welfare  Exhibit,  which 
during  the  past  fortnight  has  been  in- 
structing and  deeply  interesting  Montreal. 
As  advertised,  it  has  been  an  "educational 
campaign  for  the  improvement  of  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  condition 
of  our  children."  Its  aims  are  "to  make 
clear  the  problems  involved  in  the  welfare 
of  children;  to  point  the  way  toward  the 
solution  of  those  problems,  by  showing 
what  is  being  done  and  what  may  be  done 
by  the  home  and  the  community. 

There  were  various  departments,  occu- 
pying the  whole  space  of  the  immense 
Drill  Hall,  and  ranged  under  these  heads: 
Health,  Homes,  Education,  Recreation, 
Social  Life,  City  Environment,  Moral 
and  Religious  Training,  Philanthropy, 
Industrial  Conditions,  Law  (which  deals 
with  the  workings  of  the  Juvenile  Court), 
and  Entertainments.  The  latter,  which 
took  place  in  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
on  the  Champs  de  Mars,  or  parade  ground, 
included  choral  singing  b)'^  children,  folk 
dancing,  gymnastic  sports,  dramatic  per- 
formances, athletic  drills,  with  moving 
pictures  and  charts  illustrating  features 
of  child  life,  and  exemplifying  the  "educa- 
tional and  recreational  activities  of  the 
city"  with  regard  to  children. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Exhibition 
was  made  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Quebec,  whose  excellent  discourse  upon 
the  subject-matter  of  the  occasion  was 
followed  by  a  short  but  telling  one  from 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  the  Hon.  Charles 
Doherty;  and  two  more  exhaustive  and 
informing  speeches  by  Dr.  Adami,  presi- 
dent of  the  City  Improvement  League; 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Gauthier,  president 
of  the  St.  Jean  Baptists  Society, -r- th^ 
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two  latter  acting  as  joint  chairmen. 
Upon  the  platform  were  representatives, 
male  and  female,  of  most  of  the  charitable 
and   educational  associations  of  the    city. 

The  whole  extensive  and  diversified 
program  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  a  very  strong  committee  of 
organization,  embracing  representatives  of 
every  section  of  the  community,  where 
clergy  and  laity,  Catholics,  Protestants, 
and  Jews,  meet  upon  a  common  platform 
of  activity  and  of  interest  in  the  momen- 
tous problems  herein  involved.  Priests, 
ministers,  physicians,  law>^ers,  teachers, 
nurses,  sociologists,  etc.,  have  given  to  the 
public  the  benefit  of  their  study,  work, 
and  experience.  Such  questions  are  dealt 
with  as — How  the  high  rate  of  infant  mor- 
tality may  be  reduced,  and  how  disease 
amongst  children  may  be  measurably 
prevented.  Instruction  is  given  and  prac- 
tically demonstrated  regarding  how  the 
little  ones  may  be  fed,  clothed,  housed,  and 
amused.  A  more  vital  point  than  all,  and 
one  which  i§  too  often  neglected  in  modern 
schemes  of  education,  is  the  moral  and 
religious  training,  of  the  child.  What  is 
being  done  in  that  direction  by  the 
various  Protestant  denominations  and  the 
Hebrews  is  demonstrated,  as  well  as  that 
broad  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  the 
Church,  which  has  been  in  operation  since 
the  beginning  and  shall  be  to  the  end, 
and  which,  as  expressed  by  the  corre- 
spondent of  a  secular  daily,  shows  "a 
complete  organization  covering  the  relig- 
ious welfare  of  its  adherents  from  birth 
until  death." 

There  is  a  special  and  very  important 
section  devoted  to  baby  clinics.  Sick 
children  are  treated  and  free  operations 
made,  professional  men  of  the  highest 
standing  being  in  attendance.  The  proper 
preparation  of  .food  is  shown  in  model 
kitchens.  There  are  miniature  play- 
grounds and  model  play-rooms  and  living 
rooms  and  representations  of  good  and 
bad  backyards,  in  the  former  of  which 
gardens  may  be  made;  also  model  school- 
rooms, with  charts  of  model  tenements. 


The  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses  display 
there,  in  an  admirably  equipped  room, 
the  practical  care  of  thirty  babies,  during 
the  course  of  a  day;  and  the  tuberculosis 
department  —  which,  by  the  way,  has 
at  its  head  the  well-known  Catholic 
writer  and  journalist.  Miss  I^illy  Barry — 
has  bodily  transported  thither  a  room 
from  the  slums,  properly  disinfected,  of 
course,  which  is  contrasted  with  a  room 
where  the  "white  plague"  is  treated  under 
sanitary  conditions.  The  children  of  the 
various  city  schools,  orphan  asylums,  and 
benevolent  institutions  give  daily  exhibi- 
tions of  their  skill  and  prowess. 

Now,  in  all  this  truly  wonderful  Exhibit 
it  is  no  small  gratification  to  Catholics 
to  find  how  excellent  is  the  showing  made 
by  their  coreligionists.  Upon  the  com- 
mittee, in  the  lectures  and  in  the  working 
of  the  various  departments,  their  active, 
intelligent,  and  effective  co-operation  is  in 
evidence;  and  this  is  in  accordance  with 
the  desire  expressed  by  his  Grace  Arch- 
bishop Bruchesi  in  a  beautiful  pastoral 
addressed  to  his  diocesans,  and  read  in 
the  various  city  churches  on  the  Sunday 
preceding  the  opening  of  the  Exhibit.  He 
declared  that  members  of  the  clergy  under 
his  direction  had  given  their  services  to 
the  committee,  and  acted  upon  the  exec- 
utive board,  and  that  it  was  his  most 
earnest  wish  that  every  institution  of 
charity  in  the  city  should  take  part  in  the 
display,  and  give  practical  illustration  of 
what  was  being  done  within  those  houses, 
which  are  the  glory  of  Montreal. 

Therefore  it  was  that  the  Catholic 
schools  took  a  foremost  place  in  the 
educational  display,  and  that  the  work 
of  orphan  asylums,  foundling  hospitals, 
and  those  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
mentally  defective  or  the  bodily  infirm, 
came  forward  to  give  an  idea  of  the  vast 
labors  that  are  being  so  silently  and  so 
unobtrusively  carried  on,  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Church,  as  they  have  been  from  the 
very  inception  of  the  city.  Though  impos- 
sible here  to  particularize,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  nothing  in  the  whole  Exhibit 
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was  conducted  upon  more  up-to-date, 
more  scientific  principles  than  St.  Justine's 
Hospital,  with  its  doctor  as  well  as 
nurses  for  every  ward,  and  its  admirable 
equipment.  Nor  could  anything  be  more 
touching  than  the  room  dedicated  to  the 
blind,  where  the  Gray  Nuns  train  those 
afflicted  ones  to  wonderful  proficiency, 
not  only  in  class  work  but  in  music  and 
painting.  The  girls  learn  also  dressmaking, 
knitting,  sewing,  etc.;  while  the  boys  are 
all  taught  piano  tuning,  the  caning  of 
chairs,  and  other  useful  handicrafts. 

Side  by  side  with  them  is  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  good  Sisters  of 
Providence  for  nearly  three  hundred  deaf- 
mutes.  These  hapless  beings  come  to  their 
institute  having  no  means  of  commu- 
nicating with  their  fellows,  and  they  are 
absolutely  deprived,  not  only  of  religious 
training  but  of  the  very  knowledge  of 
God.  They  are  tau'ght  therein,  if  they 
come  at  a  sufficiently  early  age,  to  speak, 
and  to  attain  an  equivalent  for  hearing 
in  reading  the  movement  of  the  lips;  or 
they  are  instructed  in  the  sign  language, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  their 
fellows,  to  practise  their  religion,  and  to 
attain  proficiency  in  studies  and  in  useful 
or  ornamental  work  of  various  kinds. 
All  the  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  have 
admired  the  work  displayed,  as  well  as 
the  system  of  teaching  demonstrated  by 
the  Sisters  for  girls,  and  by  the  Clerks  of 
St.  Viateur  for  boys.  Some  idea  of  the 
labor  involved  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  from  the  first  moment,  when  a 
pupil  is  shown  its  breath  upon  a  mirror 
and  taught  respiration,  it  requires  three 
weeks  for  the  enunciation  of  a  single 
syllable. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  features  of 
the  Exhibition  upon  which  its  projectors 
and  supporters  are  to  be  sincerely  con- 
gratulated, and  which  must  give  an 
impetiis  to  all  that  can  promote  the 
welfare  of  those  whom  Sir  Francis  Lan- 
gelier,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Quebec,  in 
his  opening  address,  happily  designated  as 
''the  immigrants  whom  Heaven  sends  us." 


The  Pains  of  Purgatory* 

TT  is  questionable  whether,  in  our  day 
and  country,  there  is  any  imperative 
need  of  minimizing  the  rigor  of  the  pains 
of  purgatory.  The  probability  is  that  the 
least  imperfect  of  the  souls  who  have 
been  consigned  to  that  temporary  prison 
have  found  that,  even  apart  from  their 
separation  from  God,  their  sufferings  far 
surpassed  anything  of  which  while  on 
earth  they  had  formed  a  conception. 
The  teaching  of  the  most  authoritative 
Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the  Church  is 
certainly  not  in  harmony  with  the 
doctrine  that  pious  people  should  not 
have  their  tranquillity  disturbed  by  any 
graphic  description  of  what  awaits  after 
death  those  who  need  purification.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  dogmatic  teaching  of 
the  Church  on  this  subject  is  confined  to 
this  statement  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
"There  is  a  purgatory,  and  the  souls  there 
detained  are  helped  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  faithful,  but  chiefly  by  the  acceptable 
Sacrifice  of  the  Altar,"  it  is  also  true  that 
St.  Augustine  says,  "The  same  fire  burns 
the  lost  and  the  saved";  that  St.  Thomas 
states  that  the  least  pain  of  purgatory 
is  greater  than  the  greatest  on  earth; 
and  that  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  declares, 
"All  the  tortures  that  one  can  conceive 
of  in  this  world  are  refreshing  compared 
with  the  least  pain  of  purgatory." 

In  connection  with  St.  Augustine's 
statement,  that  the  fire  of  purgatory  is 
like  that  of  hell  itself  in  everything  but 
duration,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  a 
decision  of  the  S.  Poenitentiaria,  given 
in  1890.  The  Congregation  being  asked 
whether  absolution  could  be  given  to  a 
penitent  who  expressed  it  as  his  convic- 
tion that  the  "fire"  of  hell  spoken  of  in 
the  Sacred  Writings  had  not  a  literal  but 
a  metaphorical  sense  and  meant  something 
extremely  painful,  the  answer  was  that 
such  a  penitent  should  be  instructed; 
and,  if  he  persisted  in  his  belief,  should 
be  refused  absolution. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


"A  memorable  week  in  the  annals  of 
Kentucky  Catholicity,"  is  how  an  exchange 
characterizes  the  recent  centetmial  cele- 
bration of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Naza- 
reth. Such  it  appears  to  have  been  indeed. 
So  many  memories  are  clustered  about 
that  historic  and  hallowed  spot,  so  many 
great  figures  in  the  work  of  God  move 
solemnly  across  the  scene  and  down  the 
vista,  and  so  much  that  is  the  very  best 
of  that  early  time  is  retained  and  incor- 
porated into  the  present  status  of  the 
community  and  its  work,  that  its  present 
efficiency  makes  a  product  worthy  of  its 
noble  origin. 

The  celebration  seems  to  ha\e  been 
a  very  personal,  family-like,  and  hearty 
affair.  Alumnae  of  the  Academy  and 
friends  from  near  and  far — not  excluding 
the  dear  "Darkies,"  who  prided  them- 
selves on  their  Nazareth  "extortion" 
(extraction), — took  part  and  made  it  such 
a  success  as  warms  the  heart,  while  it 
sets  the  soul  striving  for  high  things. 
The  country  at  large  will  never  know 
what  immense  good  has  been  done  and 
is  being  done  at  these  unpretentious 
centres  of  Catholic  life  and  learning;  but 
the  country's  debt  to  them  is  none  the 
less  real  and  great.  A  century  of  honor- 
able service  to  their  country  and  to  the 
Church  has  just  closed  over  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  of  Nazareth.  And,  with  praise 
for  their  excellent  achievements  in  the 
past,  it  mmst  be  in  the  heart  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Church 
or  nation  to  wish  them  with  the  opening 
cycle  increased  opportunities  for  doing 
good,  and  the  old  dispositions  for  profiting 
by  them. 

The  drinking-cup  question  assumes 
importance,  since  Surgeon- General  Blue, 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  has  asked 
Secretary  MacVeagh  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  public  drinking-cups  on  railroad  trains. 
In  some  States  the  prohibition  is  already 


in  full  force,  and  the  people  who  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  certain  un- 
mentionable conditions  in  this  country 
are  urging  their  friends  to  avoid  the  use 
of  any  other  than  the  private  drinking- 
cup.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  hotel 
towel  and  the  hotel  soap,  and  many  other 
things  which  once  could  be  commonly 
used  by  a  healthy  and  reputable  nation. 
But  the  seeds  of  disease  are  now  widely 
sown  by  the  fifty  millions  who  have  no 
religion,  no  hope,  and  no,  future  but  this 
world;  so  the  bars  must  be  put  up 
between  them  and  the  clean,  as  in  the 
days  of.  Israel  over  against   Moab. 


The  cynical  and  the  scornful  are  not 
often  deprived  of  enjoyment  in  these 
days  of  fakery  and  humbuggery.  Their 
present  satire,  clever  and  inane,  is  being 
expended  upon  those  scientists  who,  for- 
getting the  lesson  of  the  Cardiff  Giant — 
and  many  another  lesson,  be  it  said, — 
ventured  to  express  their  opinion  of  that 
mural  decoration,  discovered  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  the  "desolate  recesses"  of  a  cave  in 
Wales  by  two  eminent  French  savants — 
so  the  story  goes,  —  and  described  by 
English  newspapers  as  "the  most  ancient 
painting  in  the  world."  The  announce- 
ment of  this  tremendously  important 
find  created  great  excitement  in  various 
scientific  circles,  and  the  archeologists, 
anthropologists,  etc.,  were  "not  backward 
in  coming  forward,"  as  Mr.  A.  Ward,  of 
facetious  memory,  expressed  it;  some  of 
them  stoutly  maintaining,  in  terms  which 
not  a  few  learned  men  would  be  embar- 
rassed exactly  to  define,  and  of  whose 
meaning  no  unlearned  man  is  supposed 
to  have  any  idea  at  all,  that  the  painting 
appertained  to  the  Aurignacian  period; 
while  others  no  less  dogmatically  asserted 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  cave-man  of 
the  Paleozoic  age.  None  other  than  a 
human  being,  it  was  plain,  could  have 
done  the  decorating;  and  that  he  was  a 
cave-dweller,  at  least  during  the  remote 
period    when    his    "record"     was    made, 
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there  could  be  little  toom  for  doubt. 
But  it  now  appears  that  the  famous 
prehistoric  painting  was  by  the  brush  of  a 
thrifty  and  very  modern  sailor-man,  who, 
not  wishing  to  disfigure  the  outside  of  the 
cave,  used  its  inner  walls  to  clean  one  of 
the  implements  of  his  swabbing  trade. 
Whereupon  a  sarcastic  newspaper  man 
remarks:  " Archeologists  no  dqubt  know 
all  that  there  is  to  know  about  neolithic 
remains,  mastodonic  toe  prints,  and  sim- 
ilar lore.  The  trouble  is  that  they  are  not 
familiar  with  red  paint." 


The  Boston  School  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, of  which  Mrs.  Martha  Moore  Avery 
is  director  and  Mr.  David  Goldstein  is 
secretary,  furnishes  some  interesting 
figures  of  the  activity  of  Socialism  in 
this  country.  Mrs.  Avery  and  Mr.  Gold- 
stein are  both  converts  to  the  Faith,  and 
have  undertaken  the  work  of  fighting 
Socialistic  error.  From  all  accounts,  the 
danger  seems  to  be  growing  with  every 
moment.  When  one  reads  in  the  circular 
of  their  school  that  2,000,000  copies  of  a 
single  Socialist  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages 
were  sold  up  to  date;  that  one  Socialist 
journal  has  a  subscription  list  of  half  a 
million;  that  it  sends  out  bundle  orders 
by  the  million;  that  it  sent  out  one  anti- 
Catholic  edition  of  1,400,000;  that  one 
agitator  alone  in  three  years  disposed 
of  3,750,000  ten-cent  pamphlets;  and, 
finally,  that  there  are  at  least  three  hun- 
dred daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  Socialist 
publications,  it  becomes  quite  clear  that 
the  storm  clouds  are  really  in  sight. 
Whether  that  fact  will  greatly  disturb 
those  who  should  be  most  interested  in 
it,  Mrs.  Avery  and  Mr.  Goldstein  will  very 
soon  discover. 


No  doubt  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mark  A. 
Matthews,  of  the  x  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly,  is  a  man  of  sober  and  temperate 
life;  he  may  even  be  a  total-abstainer; 
nevertheless,  he  used  very  intemperate 
language  —  also     what    has     been     called 


"slanguage" — in  an  admonitory  address 
to  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  New 
York  city  last  week.  He  blamed  them 
for  giving  too  much  attention  to  the  daily 
newspapers,  for  undue  interest  in  profane 
sports,  etc.;  but  more  especially  for 
idleness.  "The  great  curse  resting  on 
Presbyterian  ministers  to-day,"  he  said, 
"is  that  of  waste  of  time.  Ministers  seem 
to  have  no  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
value  of  their  own  time.  No  minister  has 
a  right  to  waste  time.  If  I  could  have  all 
the  time  that  is  wasted  by  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers  of  America,  I  could 
carry  the  Gospel  to  all  America  in  six 
months."  Dr.  Matthews  himself  works 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day,  he 
says,  365  days  in  the  year. 

We  very  much  fear  that  Brother  Mat- 
thews is  somewhat  given  to  boasting  as 
well  as  to  slang.  He  talks  like  one  who 
always  drinks  water,  as  the  saying  is  in 
the  south  of  France,  —  a  little  wild.  He 
was  quite  within  bounds,  however,  in 
asserting  that  Presbyter' an  ministers 
waste  a  great  deal  of  time.  They  do  so 
constantly,  foolishly,  and  often,  we  fear, 
very  culpably,  in  opposing  their  Catholic 
brethren  and  in  trying  to  stay  the  progress 
of  The  Church  in  this  country. 


The  importance  of  knowing  the  language 
of  a  country  where  one  hopes  to  plant  the 
Faith  is  illustrated  by  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  Sinn  Fein  by  a  corre- 
spondent in  Wales.  "We  have  had  the 
pleasure,"  he  writes,  "of  meeting  the 
earnest  little  priest  attached  to  the  Cambro- 
Breton  mission  at  Llanrwst,  one  of  the 
prettiest  spots  in  the  Conway  valky. 
Father  Trebaol  is  a  young  man,  an  enthu- 
siast, who,  after  only  a  few  years'  labor, 
is  the  outstanding  figure  in  Welsh  Catholic 
life.  Less  than  ten  years  ago  this  good 
man  landed  in  Wales,  ignorant  of  the 
Welsh  and  English  languages.  The  very 
first  day  the  little  band  of  Breton  priests 
arrived  in  their  new  mission  field  they 
began   to    study   the   vernacular.    Within 
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eight  weeks,  Father  Trebaol  gave  out 
notices  in  Welsh,  and  less  than  two  months 
later  he  preached  his  first  sermon  in  jthat  • 
language.  At  the  same  time  he  was  study- 
ing the  Bearla  [i.  e.,  English],  and  within 
six  months  of  his  arrival  in  Wales  he  had 
sufficient  grasp  to  give  an  English  sermon 
on  the  Sunday  evenings  at  Benediction 
for  the  benefit  of  English  visitors  in  his 
parish. 

"In  the  valley,  the  setting  up  of  the 
mission  caused  consternation.  Many  there 
had  never  seen  a  Catholic  priest.  His 
windows  were  broken.  Crowds  followed 
him  about.  The  local  papers  published 
letters  in  Welsh,  full  of  Scriptural  allu- 
sions which  likened  Father  Trebaol  to 
beings  not  of  this  particular  world.  When 
he  began  to  speak  in  their  own  tongue, 
however,  and  to  contribute  three-column 
letters  in  Welsh  papers  controverting  the 
arguments  of  the  leading  local  lights  of 
Calvinism  and  Methodism,  they  began  to 
respect  him.  To-day  he  is  a  local  institu- 
tion, and  he  lectures  on  his  travels  and 
the  beauties  of  his  native  land  in  the 
Calvinist  and  Methodist  camps.  He  writes 
a  weekly  column  in  Welsh  in  one  of  the 
local  papers,  and  is  now  of  the  people. 
Had  he  spurned  the  language  of  the 
country  of  his  labors,  he  would  still  be 
reviled   and   misunderstood." 


In  a  stirring  address  before  the  Adver- 
tising Affihation  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a 
week  or  two  ago,  Mr.  Alfred  W.  McCann, 
himself  an  advertising  manager,  and  re- 
puted to  be  one  of  the  best  and  ablest 
men  in  the  business,  enlarged  upon  the 
evil  wrought  by  fraudulent  advertisers, 
declaring: 

The  advertising  man  has  taught  the  con- 
sumptive that  his  misery  and  despair  can  be 
swallowed  up  in  a  teaspoonful  of  this  or  that 
advertised  nostrum. 

The  advertising  man  has  taught  the  young 
and  ignorant  mother  the  means  of  stupefying  her 
crying  baby  by  the  aid  of  the  morphine  v-ith 
which  the  profitable   soothing   syrup  is  loaded. 

The  advertising  man  has  inspired  the  head  of 
the  growing  family  to  invest  his  frugal  savings 


of  many  years  in  visionary  land  schemes  which 
rob  his  family  of  the  pittance  that  they  need. 
The  advertising  man  has  spread  the  gospel 
that  this  or  that  whiskey  provides  the  founda- 
tion of  youth;  that  this  or  that  mixture  will 
cure  asthma,  diphtheria,  catarrh,  pneumonia, 
gallstones,  appendicitis,  kidney  disease,  Bright' s 
disease,   blood  poison. 

These  and  other  charges  no  less  grave 
were  brought  against  the  advertising 
fraternity  by  Mr.  McCann.  We  hope  that 
all  who  listened  to  him  were  made  to 
realize  their  responsibility  in  some  meas- 
ure, and  that  wherever  his  earnest  address 
is  read  it  may  produce  the  same  very 
desirable  effect. 


Until  we  read  a  recent  lecture  by  a 
Protestant  minister  we  thought  that  no 
intelligent  person  now  put  faith  in  the 
Pope  Joan  fable.  The  correspondent  who 
drew  our  attention  to  this  lecture  would 
do  well  to  refer  the  minister  to  a  book 
dealing  with  the  Popes,  just  published 
by  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons.  The  author, 
who  is  a  non-CathoHc,  declares  that  "all 
credible  authorities  now  agree  that  the 
story  [of  Pope  Joan]  is  absurd."  From  the 
same  book  the  lecturer  might  learn — if 
it  is  not  too  hard  a  lesson  for  him — that 
"the  statement  that  St.  Peter  was  first 
Bishop  of  Rome  seems-  to  have  been 
almost  unanimously  accepted  by  early 
historians." 


As  an  instance  of  how  various  extra- 
neous interests  are  by  degrees  grafted 
onto  the  public  school  system,  here  is  a 
fine  specimen.  A  medical  man  in  New 
York  examined  the  pockets  of  seventy 
school-children  and  found  this  dreadful 
state  of  affairs:  thirty-two  children  had 
no  handkerchiefs  at  all,  twenty-two  hand- 
kerchiefs were  in  an  unsanitary  condition, 
and  all  but  five  were  crammed  with 
germs!  Accordingly,  the  medical  inves- 
tigator recommended  the  city  officials 
to  establish  a  handkerchief  department. 
Spectacles,  lunch-rooms,  ear-drums,  free 
dentistry  and  surgery  have  been  strongly 
urged  upon  the  system.     W^hat  next? 


Only  a  Boy. 


BY  HERBERT   C.    DELAFlELD. 

^HEY  said  he  was  thoughtless  and  careless 
and  wild, 
He  did  nothing  but   tease  and  annoy; 
They  scolded  and  whipped  him  because  he  was 
bad,— 
They  forgot  he  was  only  a  boy. 

They  dressed  him  in  white,  but  he  played  in  the 
dust, 

And  his  little  heart   bubbled  with  joy; 
But  at  eveping  his  parents  were  angry  again, — 

They  forgot  he  was  only  a  boy. 

But  now  all  is  still  in  his  playroom  above. 
That  was  littered  with  many  a  toy. 

And  they  wait  for  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and 
are  sad, 
For  they  know  he  was  only  a   boy. 


Marco.  * 


The  story  of  a  brave  boy. 


/y^ANY  years  ago  a  Genoese  lad  of 
^JL^  thirteen,  the  son  of  a  workingman, 
went  from  Genoa  to  America  all  alone  to 
seek  his  mother.  She  had  gone  two  years 
before  to  Buenos  Ayres,  the  capital  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  to  take  service  in  a 
wealthy  faaiily,  and  thus  to  earn  in  a  short 
time  enough  to  place  her  family  once  more 
in  easy  circumstances;  for  they  had  fallen, 
through  various  misfortunes,  into  poverty 
and  debt. 

The  voyage  was  prosperous.  She  had 
no  sooner  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres  than 
she  found  (through  a  Genoese  shopkeeper, 
a  cousin  of  her  husband,  who  had  been 
established  there  for  a  very  long  time)  a 
good  Argentine  family,   which  gave  high 

*  From  the  Italian  of  Edmondo  Amicis.  Translated  by 
Isabel  F.  Hapgood.     Adapted  for  The  Ave  Maria. 


wages  and  treated  her  well.  And  for  a 
short  time  she  kept  up  a  regular  corre- 
spondence with  her  family.  As  it  had  been 
settled  between  them,  her  husband 
addressed  his  letters  to  his  cousin,  who 
transmitted  them  to  the  woman;  and  the 
latter  handed  her  rephes  to  him,  and  he 
dispatched  them  to  Genoa,  adding  a  few 
lines  of  his  own.  As  she  was  earning  eighty 
lire  a  month  and  spending  nothing  for 
herself,  she  sent  home  a  handsome  sum 
every  three  months,  with  which  her  hus- 
band, who  was  a  man  of  honor,  gradually 
paid  off  their  most  urgent  debts,  and  thus 
regained  his  good  reputation.  And  in  the 
meantime  he  worked  on,  and  was  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  his  affairs,  since  he  also 
cherished  the  hope  that  his  wife  would 
shortly  return;  for  the  house  seemed  empty 
without  her;  and  Marco,  the  younger 
son,  who  was  extremely  attached  to  his 
mother,  was  very  much  depressed,  and 
could  not  resign  himself  to  having  her 
so  far  away. 

But  a  year  had  elapsed  since  they  had 
parted.  After  a  brief  letter,  in  which  she 
said  that  her  health  was  not  very  good, 
they  heard  nothing  more.  They  wrote  twice 
to  the  cousin:  the  cousin  did  not  reply. 
They  wrote  to  the  family  with  whom 
the  woman  had  been  in  service;  but  it 
is  possible  that  the  letter  never  reached 
them,  for  they  had  distorted  the  name  in 
addressing  it:  they  received  no  answer. 
Fearing  a  misfortune,  they  wrote  to  the 
Italian  Consulate  at  Buenos  Ayres  to 
have  inquiries  made;  and  after  a  lapse  of 
three  months  they  received  a  response 
from  the  Consul  that,  in  spite  of  adver- 
tisements in  the  newspapers,  no  one  had 
presented  herself  nor  sent  any  word. 

Several  months  passed  by:  no  news. 
The  father  and  sons  were  in  consterna- 
tion; the  youngest  was  oppressed  by  a 
melancholy  which  he  could  not  conquer. 
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What  was  to  be  done?  To  whom,  should 
they  have  recourse?  The  father's  first 
thought  had  been  to  set  out  for  America 
in  search  of  his  wife.  But  his  work?  Who 
would  support  his  sons?  And  neither  could 
the  eldest  son  go;  for  he  had  just  begun 
to  earn  som?t'iin^,  and  he  was  necessary 
to  the  family.  Anil  in  this  anxiety  they 
lived,  repealiri'j-  ea?h  day  the  same  sad 
speeches,  or  gaz.nj  at  each  other  in  silence; 
when  one  evening  Marco,  the  youngest, 
declared  with  decision: 

"I  am  going  to  America  to  look  for  my 
mother." 

His  father  shook  his  head  sadly  and 
made  no  reply.  It  was  an  affectiona,te 
thought,  but  an  impossible  thing.  To 
make  a  journey  to  America,  which  required 
a  month,  alone,  at  the  age  of  thirteen! 
But  the  boy  patiently  insisted.  He  per- 
sisted that  day,  the  day  after,  every  day, 
with  great  calmness,  reasoning  with  the 
good  sense  of  a  man. 

"Other  boys  have  gone  thither,"  he 
said;  "and  smaller  bo3^s  than  I,  too. 
Once  on  board  the  ship,  I  shall  get  there 
like  anybody  else.  Once  arrived  there, 
I  have  only  to  hunt  up  our  cousin's  shop. 
There  are  plenty  of  Italians  there  who 
will  show  me  the  street.  After  finding  our 
cousin,  my  mother  is  found;  and  if  I  do 
not  find  him,  I  will  go  to  the  Consul;  I 
will  search  out  that  Argentine  family. 
Whatever  happens,  there  is  work  for  all 
there;  I  shall  find  work  also, — sufficient, 
at  least,  to  earn  enough  to  get  home." 

And  thus  little  by  little  he  almost 
succeeded  in  persuading  his  father.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  captain  of  a  steamer, 
the  friend  of  an  acquaintance  of  his, 
having  heard  the  plan  mentioned,  under- 
took to  procure  for  the  boy  a  free  third- 
class  passage  to  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Accordingly,  after  a  httle  hesitation,  the 
father  gave  his  consent.  The  voyage  was 
decided  on.  They  filled  a  sack  with  clothes 
for  him,  put  a  few  crowns  in  his  pocket, 
and  gave  him  the  address  of  the  cousin; 
and  one  fine  evening  in  April  they  saw 
him  on  board. 


"Marco  my  son,"  his  father  said  to  him, 
as  he  gave  the  boy  a  last  embrace,  "take 
courage.  Thou  hast  set  out  on  a  holy 
undertaking,  and  God  will  aid  thee." 

Poor  Marco!  His  heart  was  strong  and 
prepared  for  the  hardest  trials  of  this 
voyage;  but  when  he  beheld  his  beautiful 
G?noa  disappear  on  the  horizon,  and  found 
himself  on  the  open  sea  on  that  huge 
steamer  thronged  with  emigrating  peas- 
ants, alone,  unacquainted  with  any  one, 
with  that  little  bag  which  held  his  entire 
fortune,  lonesomeness  and  grief  overcame 
him,  and  he  feared  that  his  mother  was 
dead. 

Xevertheless,  after  passing  the  vStraits 
of  Gibraltar,  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  he  recovered  his  spirits  a 
Httle,  and  his  hope.  But  it  was  only  a 
brief  respite.  That  vast  but  always  smooth 
sea,  the  increasing  heat,  the  misery  of 
all  those  poor  people  who  surrounded 
him,  the  terrible  feeling  of  loneliness, 
o\'erwhelnied  him  once  more.  The  empty 
and  monotonous  days  which  succeeded 
each  other  became  confounded  in  his 
memory,  as  is  the  case  with  sick  people. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  been  at  sea 
a  year.  And  every  morning  on  w^aking 
he  felt  surprised  afresh  at  finding  himself 
there  alone  on  that  vast  watery  expanse, 
on  his  way  to  America.  The  beautiful 
flying  fish  which  fell  on  deck  every  now 
and  then,  the  marvellous  sunsets  of  the 
tropics,  with  their  enormous  clouds  col- 
ored like  flame  and  blood,  and  those  noc- 
turnal lights  which  make  the  mighty 
ocean  seem  all  on  fire  like  a  sea  of  lava, 
did  not  produce  on  him  the  effect  of  real 
things,  but  of  marvels  beheld  in  a  dream. 

There  were  days  of  bad  weather,  when 
he  thought  that  his  last  hour  had  come. 
There  were  other  days,  when  the  sea  was 
calm  and  yellowish,  of  insupportable  heat, 
of  infinite  tediousness;  interminable  and 
wretched  hours,  during  which  the  ener- 
vated passengers,  stretched  motionless 
on  the  planks,  seemed  all  dead.  And  the 
voyage  was  endless:  sea  and  sky,  sky 
and  sea;     to-day  the   same   as  yesterday, 
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to-morrow  like  to-day,  and  soon,  always, 
eternally. 

And  for  long  hours  he  stood  leaning 
on  the  bulwarks,  gazing  at  that  intermi- 
nable sea  in  amazement,  thinking  vaguely 
of  his  mother,  until  his  eyes  closed  and 
his  head  was  drooping  with  sleep;  and 
then  he  seemed  to  behold  an  unknown 
face  which  gazed  upon  him  with  an  air 
of  compassion,  and  repeated  in  his  ear: 
"Your  mother  is  dead!"  • 

The  voyage  lasted  twenty-seven  days. 
But  the  last  days  were  the  best.  The 
weather  was  fine  and  the  air  cool.  He  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  good  old  man, 
a  Lombard,  who  was  going  to  America  to 
find  his  son,  an  agriculturist  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  of  Rosario.  Marco  had  told  him 
his  story,  and  the  old  man  kept  repeating 
every  little  while,  "Courage,  my  lad!  You 
will  find  your  mother  well  and  happy." 

This  companionship  comforted  him;  his 
sad  presentiments  were  turned  into  joyous 
ones.  Seated  on  the  bow,  beside  the  aged 
peasant,  he  pictured  to  himself  a  hundred 
times  his  arrival  at  Buenos  Ayres.  He 
saw  himself  in  a  certain  street;  he  found 
the  shop,  he  flew  to  his  cousin.  "How  is 
my  mother?  Come,  let  us  go  at  once!  Let 
us  go  at  once!"  They  hurried  on  together; 
they  ascended  a  staircase;  a  door  opened. 
And  here  his  mute  soliloquy  came  to  an 
end;  his  imagination  was  swallowed  up 
in  a  feeling  of  inexpressible  tenderness, 
which  made  him  secretly  pull  forth  a  little 
medal  that  he  wore  on  his  neck  and 
murmur  his  prayers  as  he  kissed  it. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  day  after  their 
departure  they  arrived.  It  was  a  beautiful, 
rosy  May  morning  when  the  steamer  cast 
anchor  in  the  immense  river  of  the  Plata, 
near  the  ashore  along  which  stretches  the 
vast  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  This  splendid 
weather  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  good  augury. 
He  was  beside  himself  with  joy  and  im- 
patience. His  mother  )vas  only  a  few  miles 
from  him.  In  a  few  hours  more  he  would 
see  her.  At  last  he  was  in  America,  in 
the  New  World,  and  he  had  had  the 
daring  to  come  alone.    The  whole  of  that 


extremely  long  voyage  now  seemed  to  him 
to  have  passed  in  an  instant.  He  fancied 
he  had  flown  hither  in  a  dream,  and  that 
he  had  that  moment  waked. 

He  was  so  happy  that  he  hardly  experi- 
enced any  surprise  or  distress  when  he 
felt  in  his  pockets  and  found  only  one  of 
the  two  little  heaps  into  which  he  had 
divided  his  treasure,  in  order  to  be  the 
more  sure  of  not  losing  the  whole  of  it. 
He  had  been  robbed, — he  had  only  a  few 
lire  left.  But  what  mattered  that  to  him, 
when  he  was  near  his  mother?  With  his 
bag  in  his  hand,  he  descended,  in  company 
with  many  other  Italians,  to  the  tugboat 
which  carried  him  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  shore;  clambered  down  from  the 
tug  into  a  boat  which  bore  the  name  of 
Andrea  Doria;  was  landed  on  the  wharf; 
saluted  his  old  Lombard  friend,  and 
directed  his  course,  in  long  strides,  toward 
the  city. 

On  arriving  at  the  entrance  of  the  first 
street,  he  stopped  a  man  who  was  passing 
by,  and  begged  him  to  show  him  in  what 
dire'ction  he  should  go  in  order  to  reach 
the  Street  of  Los  Artes.  He  chanced  to 
have  stopped  an  Italian  workingman. 
The  latter  surveyed  him  with  curiosity, 
and  inquired  if  he  knew  how  to  read.  The 
lad  nodded: 

"Yes." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  laborer,  pointing 
to  the  street  from  which  he  had  just 
emerged,  "keep  straight  on  through  there, 
reading  the  names  of  all  the  streets  on  the 
corners;  you  will  end  by  finding  the  one 
you  want." 

The  boy  thanked  him,  and  turned  into 
the  street  which  opened  before  him. 

It  was  a  straight  and  very  long  but 
narrow  street,  bordered  by  white  houses, 
which  looked  like  so  many  little  villas, 
filled  with  people,  with  carriages,  with 
carts  which  made  a  deafening  noise;  here 
and  there  floated  enormous  banners  of 
various  hues,  with  announcements  as  to 
the  departure  of  steamers  for  strange 
cities  inscribed  upon  thiem  in  large  letters. 
At  every  little  distance  along  the  street, 
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on  the  right  and  left,  he  perceived  two 
other  streets  which  ran  straight  away  as 
far  as  he  could  see.  These  also  were  bor- 
dered by  low  white  houses,  filled  with 
people  and  vehicles,  and  bounded  at  their 
extremity  by  the  level  line  of  the  measure- 
less plains  of  America,  like  the  horizon 
at  sea. 

The  city  seemed  infinite  to  him.  He 
imagined  that  he  might  wander  for  days 
or  weeks,  seeing  other  streets  like  these, 
on  one  hand  and  on  the  other,  and  that 
all  America  must  be  covered  with  them. 
He  looked  attentively  at  the  names  of  the 
streets,  —  strange  names  which  cost  him 
an  effort  to  read.  At  every  fresh  street, 
he  felt  his  heart  beat  at  the  thought  that 
it  was  the  one  he  was  in  search  of.  He 
stared  at  all  the  women,  thinking  that  he 
might  meet  his  mother. 

On  arriving  at  the  next  cross-street, 
he  read,  and  stood  as  though  rooted  to 
the  sidewalk.  It  was  the  Street  of  Los 
Artes.  He  turned  into  it,  and  saw  the 
number  117;  his  cousin's  shop  was  No. 
175.  He  quickened  his  pace  still  more 
and  almost  ran.  At  No.  171  he  had  to 
pause  to  regain  his  breath!  x\nd  he  said 
to  himself:  "O  my  mother!  my  mother! 
It  is  really  true  that  I  shall  see  you  in 
another  moment!"  He  ran  on;  he  arrived 
at  a  haberdasher's  shop.  This  was  it.  He 
stepped  up  close  to  it.  He  saw  a  woman 
with  gray  hair  and  spectacles. 

"What  do  you  want,  boy?"  she  asked 
him  in  Spanish. 

"Is  not  this,"  said  the  boy,  making  an 
effort  to  utter  a  sound,  "the  shop  of 
Francesco  Merelli?" 

"Francesco  Merelli  is  dead,"  replied  the 
woman  in  Italian. 

The  boy  felt  as  though  he  had  received 
a  blow  on  his  breast. 

"When  did  he  die?" 

"Quite  a  while  ago,"  said  the  woman, — 
"months  ago.  His  affairs  were  in  a  bad 
state,  and  he  ran  away.  They  say  he  went 
to  Bahia  Blanca,  vejy  far  from  here.  And 
he  died  just  after  he  reached  there.  The 
shop  is  mine." 


The  boy  turned  pale.  Then  he  said 
quickly: 

"Merelli  knew  my  mother,  who  was  at 
service  with  Signor  Mequinez.  He  alone 
could  tell  me  where  she  is.  I  have  come 
to  America  to  find  my  mother.  Merelli 
sent  her  our  letters.  I  must  find  my 
mother." 

"Poor  boy!"  said  the  woman.  "I  don't 
know.  I  can  ask  the  boy  in  the  courtyard. 
He  knew  the  young  man  who  did  Merelli's 
errands.  He  may  be  able  to  tell  us 
something." 

vShe  went  to  the  end  of  the  shop  and 
called  the  lad,  who  came  instantly. 

"Tell  me,"  asked  the  shop-woman,  "do 
you  remember  whether  Merelli's  young 
man  went  occasionally  to  carry  letters  to 
a  woman  in  service,  in  the  house  of  the 
son  of  the  country?" 

"To  Signor  Mequinez,"  replied  the  lad; 
"yes,  signora,  sometimes  he  did, — at  the 
end  of  the  Street  of  Los  Artes." 

"Ah,  thanks,  signora!"  cried  Marco. 
"Tell  me  the  number;  don't  you  know 
it?  Send  some  one  with  me,  please;  will 
you  not  let  the  boy  come?  I  have  still  a 
few  soldi." 

And  he  said  this  with  so  much  warmth 
that,  without  waiting  for  the  wondering 
woman  to  request  him,  the  boy  replied, 
"Come."  And  at  once  set  out  at  a  rapid 
pace. 

They  proceeded  almost  at  a  run,  with-' 
out  uttering  a  word,  to  the  end  of  the 
long  street;  made  their  way  into  the 
entrance  of  a  little  white  house,  and 
halted  in  front  of  a  handsome  iron  gate, 
through  which  they  could  see  a  small 
yard,  filled  with  vases  of  flowers. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


In  the  southern  part  of  New  Zealand 
the  natives  can,  if  they  wish,  go  boating 
on  the  boiling  lakes  made  by  the  hot 
springs  so  common  in  that  country.  There 
are  also  places  where  the  hot  steam  escapes 
through  small  holes  in  the  ground,  and 
these  are  utilized  by  the  women,  who 
employ  them  instead  of  cook  stoves. 
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Gibbo  the  Venetian. 


A  Sculptor's  Sacrifice. 


There  is  a  striking  story  told  of  a  secret 
plot  made  against  one  of  the  doges  of 
Venice,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  His 
enemies  employed  a  noted  assassin,  one 
Lascaris,  who  disguised  himself  as  a 
cook  and  obtained  a  post  in  the  doge's 
country  mansion,  into  which  he  gradually 
introduced  several  accomplices.  The  sus- 
picions of  an  honest  country  lad  named 
Gibbo,  who  acted  as  scullion,  were  aroused 
by  finding  that  the  head  cook  wore  armor 
concealed  beneath  his  garments,  and  that 
he  possessed  a  richly-decorated  dagger. 

Having  heard  Lascaris  rise  in  the 
1  ight,  Gibbo  cautiously  followed  him, 
and  overheard  the  plot  of  the  conspirators 
to  remo\e  a  panel,*  enter  the  doge's  bed- 
chamber, and  murder  him  during  the 
i.ext  night. 

The  boy  was  anxious  to  warn  his 
master,  the  doge,  but  knew  not  how  to 
cbtain  an  interview  with  so  exalted  a 
personage.  At  length  he  tried  a  desperate 
experiment,  by  climbing  one  chimney  and 
cescending  another,  which  he  hoped  might 
open  into  the  state  bedchamber  of  the 
great  man.  Blackened  with  soot,  he  crept 
into  the  magnificent  apartment,  and, 
having  awakened  the  sleeping  doge,  he 
explained  his  errand.  The  doge,  convinced 
of  his  danger,  arranged  that  certain  trusty 
men-at-arms  should  lie  in  waiting. 

At  the  hour  fixed  by  the  conspirators, 
a  faint  sound  told  that  the  panel  in  the 
wall  was  being  removed.  An  instant  more, 
and  a  picture,  hanging  over  the  wood- 
work, where  it  had  been  carefully  sawed 
through,  was  pushed  aside,  and  the 
assassins,  armed  with  daggers,  entered 
and  rushed  to  the  bedside.  But  as  they 
were  about  to  draw  aside  the  heavy 
curtains  that  they  might  stab  their  victim, 
they  themselves  were  seized  and  disarmed. 
The  faithful  scullion  was  raised  to  a 
position  of  authority,  and  lived  to  be  one 
of  the  great  council  of  Venice.  The 
histories  of  the  time  refer  to  him  as 
Gibbo  the  Venetian. 


If  you  pay  a  visit  to  the  Bcole  des 
Beaux"  Arts,  in  Paris,  you  will  not  fail 
to  be  attracted  by  the  bronze  Mercury 
who  is  drawing  a  thorn  out  of  his  heel. 
The  right  arm  of  the  god  is  wanting,  and 
you  may  imagine,  not  alone  from  the 
nobleness  of  the  work,  but  from  this 
defect,  that  you  are  looking  upon  an  old 
Greek  statue.  This  Mercury,  however, 
was  the  last  work  of  a  modern  sculptor, — 
the  luckless  Briants.  Although  he  had 
won  the  Prix  de  Rome,  and  his  genius 
was  acknowledged  as  incomparable  among . 
his  French  contemporaries,  he  was  almost 
always,  so  far  as  commissions  went, 
unemployed.  A  garret  served  him  as 
studio,  Hving  room,  and  bedroom.  Here 
during  the  severe  winter  he  worked  at 
his  Mercury,  always  saving  his  small 
quantity  of  coal  for  the  hours  during 
which  his  model  was  sitting  to  him. 
He  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  without 
a  fire. 

One  night  the  cold  was  so  bitter  that 
he  heaped  upon  his  bed  all  the  clothes 
he  possessed.  He  suddenly  remembered 
his  masterpiece,  which  he  had  just  finished; 
and,  dreading  lest  the  damp  clay  should 
be  frozen^  he  stripped  himself  and  put 
all  his  clothing  and  bed  covering  around 
the  figure.  When  his  friend  Cavali6 
entered  to  see  him  next  day,  the  sculptor 
lay  on  his  bed,  frozen  to  death.  His 
Mercury  also,  in  spite  of  the  artist's 
sacrifice  for  his  art,  was  frozen,  and  the 
right  arm  had  fallen  onto  the  floor.  His 
friends  had  the  Mercury  cast  in  bronze; 
but  they  resolved,  in  memory  of  the 
sculptor,  that  it  be  cast  without  the 
right  arm,  exactly  as  it  was  found  at  his 
death.  This  is  the  figure  which  is  now 
exhibited  for  the  study  and  inspiration 
of  young  sculptors  in  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts. 


The  famous  Dr.  Johnson,  it  is  said, 
never  repeated  the  name  of  God  without 
uncovering  his  head. 
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— "Americans  and  Others,"  by  Agnes 
Repplier,  Litt.  D.,  is  a  volume  of  essays,  some 
of  which  have  already  appeared  in  such  maga- 
zines as  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  the  Century, 
Harper's  Bazar,  and  the  Catholic  World.  A 
larger  volume  than  Miss  Repplier  usually 
offers — it  runs  well  up  to  three  hundred  pages, — 
it  will  be  welcomed  by  those  for  whom  she  has 
come  to  stand  for  the  best  traditions  of  the 
essay.     Houghton,   Mifflin  &  Co. 

—Our  young  readers  will  welcome  in  book- 
form  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Nixon- Roulet's  story 
entitled  "The  Waif  of  Rainbow  Coilrt,"  wb.ich 
appeared  not  so  long  ago  in  The  Avb  IvIaria. 
The  bright  colors  in  its  cover  design  are  a  happy 
index  of  the  quality  of  the  book  itself, — "sweet- 
ness and  light"  and  all  the  good  things  which 
brighten  the  children's  days.  We  have  only  too 
few  writers  for  our  young  people,  and  such  a 
one  as  Mrs.  Nixon-Roulet  deserves  the  widest 
popularity.     B.  Herder,  publisher. 

— An  adaptation  from  the  Italian  of  Dr.  Mioni, 
"Reasonable  Service;  or.  Why  I  lielieve,"  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  D.  J.  Lanslots,  O.  S.  B.,  Prefect 
Apostolic  of  Northern  Transvaal,  seems  bolli 
thoroughly  at  home  in  English  and  excellently 
calculated  to  reach  the  Northern  cast  of  mind. 
The  book  is  philosophical  as  well  as  theological 
in  content.  Always  admirably  clear,  it  has 
besides  a  terseness,  a  compactness  that  makes  it 
serviceable  for  ready  reference.  Albeit  tl^is  last 
quality  leaves  something  to  be  desired  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  points, — for  example,  that 
of  "Inspiration,"  in  chapter  iv,  where  mere 
statement  is  so  summary  as  to  seem  like  an 
ipse  dixit.  The  thirteen  chapters  embrace 
leading  points  of  apologetics,  and  present 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  this  book 
a  convenient  reference  manual  for  the  clerical 
student,  whether  seminarian  or  priest.  And  its 
perusal  will  be  of  profit  as  well  to  the  educated 
layman.    For  sale  in  this  country  by  B.  Herder. 

— "Dogmatic  Canons  and  Decrees,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Devin-Adair  Co.,  and  bearing  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  New 
York,  is  an  exceedingly  important  and  useful 
volume.  It  contains  authorized  translations  of 
the  dogmatic  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
the  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
the  Syllabus  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  and  the  decrees 
of  the  Vatican  Council.  Canon  Waterworth's 
translation  has  been  used  for  the  Council  of 
Trent;  Cardinal  Manning's  for  the  Vatican 
Council;  and  for  the  Syllabus,  the  translation 
authorized     by     Cardinal     McCabe,    Archbishop 


of  Dublin.  The  advantages  of  having  such 
translations  at  hand  will  be  readily  appreciated 
by  all  priests  or  writers  who  have  been  under 
the  necessity  oi  quoting  from  one  or  the  other 
of  these  documents,  yet  held  back  at  the  respon- 
sibihty  of  translation.  There  is  no  longer 
occasion  for  such  diffidence,  with  such  a  book 
as  this.     A  good  index  augments  its  usefulness. 

— Readers  who  have  missed  anything  of  an 
exciting  or  harrowing  nature  in  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Spearman's  other  Ijooks  v/ill  find  reprisal  in 
"The  Mountain  Divide,"  just  pubhshed  by  the 
Scribners.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  author's 
youngest  son  and  is  perhaps  intended  for  boys. 
They  will  be  sure  to  like  the  story,  and  to 
admire  Mr.  Both's  illustrations.  Let  us  hope 
that  "The  Mountain  Divide"  will  serve  to  make 
Mr.  Spearman's  other  books  still  Ijetter  known. 
The  titles  are:  "  Rol:)ert  Kimberly,"  "Whisper- 
ing Smith,"  "Tlie  Daughter  of  a  Magnate," 
and   "  Dr.    Bryson." 

— "Progress — Wliat  it  Means,"  a  study  of 
the  evolution  of  religion,  education,  and  woman, 
by  Mrs.  Randolph  Mordecai,  accomplishes  its 
wide  aim  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  pages, — 
rather  closely  printed  pages,  it  is  true;  but, 
then,  consider  the  sul)jcct.  As  a  matter  of 
composition,  the  book  is  a  series  of  sentences 
rather    than     paragraphs.  The     one-sentence 

"paragraphs"  strike  one  as  jottings.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  course  of  an  argument  the  thought 
seems  to  develop  by  leaps, — that  is,  by  omis- 
sions. Nevertheless,  there  is  evidence  of  extensive 
reading  and  considerable  reflection.  Published 
by    B.    Herder. 

— The  child  is  just  now  the  object  as  well  as 
the  subject  of  much  literature.  The  Rev.  W. 
Roche's  book,  "The  House  and  Table  of  God,"  is 
declared  by  its  sub-title  to  be  "for  his  children, 
young  and  old";  nevertheless,  it  is  addressed  to 
"each  of  the  ten  thousand  children  who  have 
been  with  me  'in  retreat.'"  The  short  preface 
is  illuminating;  it,  surely,  is  for  the  older  child. 
In  fact,  the  book  abounds  in  matter  which 
seems  appropriate  for  the  child  only,  through 
the  medium  of  the  adult's  assimilation  and 
further  presentation.  But  the  child,  too,  is 
directly  addressed.  The  general  matter  of  the 
book,  as  the  title  suggests,  is  meditations  on 
spiritual  subjects  and  particularly  on  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  Hardly  a  page  but  glows  with  some 
quick  thought  that  will  come  home  to  young 
readers.  This  anecdote  occurs:  "^^if"  TiCT"  of 
science  whose  names  are  isimonsj^^ujffji^tt^d 
world,  Lord  Kelvin  and  Liebig,^:yKed 
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one  day  in  the  country.  '  Do  you  believe,' 
asked  Lord  Kelvin,  'that  the  grass  and  flowers 
which  we  see' around  us  grow  by  mere  chemical 
forces?' — 'No,'  answered  the  thoughtful  com- 
panion; 'no  more  than  I  could  believe  that  a 
book  of  botany  describing  them  could  grow 
by  mere  chemical  forces.'"  The  prose  portion 
of  this  book  is  so  good,  one  wonders  that  ,the 
verse  was  made  so  negligible  a  quantity,  and 
grieves  that  some  of  the  illustrations  are  even 
less  good  than  the  verse.  Published  by 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

— A  leisurely  perusal  of  "The  Wreck  of  the 
Titanic,"  a  poem  in  numerous  four-line  stanzas, 
by  Andrew  O'Malley,  of  Toronto  (W.  E.  Blake 
&  Son),  makes  that  great  marine  disaster 
seem  yet  more  deplorable.  Who  could  bear  to 
hear  this  poem  read, — the  shortest  of  its 
passages?  It  is  a  remarkable,  not  to  say  an 
extraordinary,  production.  Two  stanzas — the 
first  from  an  address  to  Sleep,  the  second  from 
"Neptune's  Victory" — will  give  the  reader  a 
better  idea  of  "The  Wreck  of  the  Titanic" 
than  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  convey: 

O  engineer  that  oil  and  shine  gear ; 

Mechanic!  grease  wheels  that  vibrate 
On  ether  waves,  fine  as  the  bats'  hear; 

Our  sleepy  sense  full  satiate! 

The  waves  ride,  of  heroes,  the  damp  dust — 

Of  sepulchred  bodies  below: 
No  granite  shaft,  trophy,  or  quick -bust! 

The  waters  of  brass  have  no  glow. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information^ 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will   not   be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Reasonable    Service:      or.    Why    I     Believe." 

Mioni — Lanslots.    $i. 
"Americans  and  Others."    Agnes  Repplier.  $i.io. 
"Progress — What    it    Means."      Mrs.    Randolph 

Mordecai.     35  cts. 
"The    House    and    Table    of    God."     The    Rev. 

W.   Roche,  S.   J.     $1,  net. 
"The  Mountain  Divide."     Frank  H.  Spearman. 

$1.25. 
"Dogmatic    Canons    and    Decrees."     $1.37. 


"The  Waif  of  Rainbow  Court."     Mrs.  Mary  F. 

Nixon-Roulet.     60  cts.      , 
"The   Golden   Rose."     Mrs.    Hugh   Fraser.  J.I. 

Stahlmann.     $1.35,  net. 
"A  Child's  Rule  of  Life."    Robert  Hugh  Benson. 

40    cts.,    net. 

"Catherine    Sidney."      Francis    Deming     Hoyt. 

$1.35. 
"The    Catholic    Faith."     40   cts. 

"The  Mass:  A  Study  of  the  Rornan  Liturgy." 
Adrian  Fortescue.     $1.80. 

"The  Idea  of  Development."  Rev.  P.  M.  North- 
cote.    60  cts.,  net. 

"The  Poets' Chantry."    Katherine  Br^gy.  60  cts. 

"  History  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  His  Times." 
Don  Louis  Tosti,  Benedictine  Monk  of 
Monte  Cassino.    $3. 

"Further    Notes    on    St.    Paul."      Rev.    Joseph 
Rickaby,   S.   J.     $1.35,   net. 
M— niT"  fcssa 
Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.   George    Rathz,  of    the    archdiocese    of 
Chicago;  i'<.ev.  Peter  Fitzpatrick,  diocese  of  Vin- 
cennes;     Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor    O'Malley,  diocese 
of  Scranton;    and  Rev.  Henry  White,  C.  M. 
^Mother  M.  de  Sales,  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Muth,  Mr.  M.  J.  Battock,  Mr. 
Daniel  O'Rourke,  Mrs.  Grace  Stillman,  Mr. 
Charles  Mollen,  Mr.  James  Gallagher,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Roussert,  Mr.  Bernard  McNellis,  Mr. 
Robert  Madden,  Miss  Catherine  Irwin,  Mrs. 
Jane  McKeon,  Mr.  John  Furey,  Mrs.  Alice  Daly, 
Andrew,  Robert,  and  Edward  Behan,  Mrs. 
Blanche  O'Brien,  Mr.  John  Bardgett,  Mrs.  Thomas 
O'Neill,  Mr.  Walter  Blakely,  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
Collins,  Mr.  George  Dierberger,  Mr.  T.  J.  Walsh, 
Mary  E.  Byrne,  Mr.  Frank  Heilman,  Mr.  J<»hn 
M.  Chambers,  Mrs.  Anne  Gleason,  Mr.  Frank 
Gleason,  Mr.  Frank  Laska,  Mr.  George  Kuper, 
Sr.,  Mr.  Patrick  Murray,  Mr.  Henry  Kerkstroer, 
Mr.  Patrick  Walsh,  Mr.  W.  H.  Walsh,  Mr.  Henry 
Westerman,  Mr.  Joseph  Nager,  Mr.  Cornelius 
Gleason,  Mr.  Patrick  Murray,  Mr.  John  Martin, 
Mrs.  Esther  Green,  and  Elizabeth  Nickels. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!     (300  days'  indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

"Thy  Father,  who   seeth  in  secret,   will  repay  thee." 

For  the  famine  suflFerers  in  China: 

A.  E.  H.,  $50. 
To  supply  good  reading  to  hospitals,  prisons,  etc. : 

M.  E.  C,   $1 


HENCEFORTH   ALL   GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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Mater  Salvatoris. 

BY  CHARLES  A.  DOBSON,  B.  A. 

PSaIL,   Ho'y  Queen, — Mother  of  Mercy,   hail! 

Our  life,  our  sweetness,  and  our  hope,  we  cry, 

Poor  banished   sons  of   Eve,  to  thee;    we  sigh, 
Weeping  and  mourning  in  this  tearful  vale. 
Most  gracious  Advocate,  thou  wilt  not  fail. 

But  on  us  look, — in  mercy,  turn  thine  eye; 

And  after  this  our  exile,  when  we  die. 
Show  us  thy  womb's  fair  Fruit — our  God  unveil. 

Most  clement,  loving.  Virgin  Mary  sweet, 
Mother  of  God,  behold  us  at  thy  feet! 
Pray  thou  for  us,  that  we  may  daily  be 
Still  worthier  made  to  serve  Our  Lord  and  thee: 
More  worthy  of  the  promised  grace  thy  Son 
Upon  the  Cross  for  us  poor  sinners  won. 


The  Sacred  Apostolic  Penitentiary. 

BY    HENRY    J.   SWIFT,   S.  J. 

T  sight  of  such  a  title,  visions 
of  stone  w^alls  and  iron  bars 
might  rise  up  before  the  ter- 
rified gaze  of  some  of  our 
separated  brethren;  and  even  the  simple 
and  pious  faithful  might  wonder  what 
use  the  Holy  Father  could  possibly  have 
for  a  "penitentiary."  It  is  well,  therefore, 
to  hasten  to  reassure  such  chance  readers 
that  the  Pope's  "Penitentiary"  is  not 
concerned  with  oakum-picking  and  road- 
making,  but  is  taken  up  with  questions 
of  moral  and  matters  of  conscience  which 
may  reach  Rome  for  final  settlement. 
In    earlier    days,    when    the    difiiculties 
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of  travel  and  the  uncertainties  of  com- 
munication by  letter  made  it  necessary 
to  decide  many  weighty  questions  in 
virtue  of  general  faculties,  without  refer- 
ring them  to  the  capital  of  Christendom, 
much  less  of  the  time  of  the  Popes  was 
employed  in  particular  matters  affecting 
remote  districts;  and,  therefore,  it  was  a 
common  practice  for  them  to  administer 
in  person  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

It  might  sometimes  happen  that,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  local  conditions  or  feeling,  a 
bishop  hesitated  to  settle  a  particularly 
knotty  case,  or  to  admit,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  some  notorious  sinner  to 
reconciliation  with  the  Church.  Some 
such  prelate  must  have  been  the  first  to 
bethink  himself  of  the  happy  expedient 
of  sending  the  prodigal  off  to  Rome;  but 
who  that  prelate  was  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  Then,  too,  the  Popes  reserved 
to  themselves  the  absolution  from  certain 
atrocious  crimes.  Thus,  by  the  action 
of  Popes  and  bishops,  sundry  offenders 
against  the  Commandments  move  Rome- 
ward  in  search  of  reconciliation.  Thus 
grew  up  the  need  of  assistants,  qualified 
to  handle  difficult  matters,  who  should 
relieve  the  Popes  of  such  a  burden.  As 
these  assistants  were  chiefly  occupied 
with  sacramental  absolution,  they  were 
said  to  have  charge  of  the  "  Penitentiaria," 
or  the  administration  of  the  sacrament 
of  penance.  The  word  has  been  found  as 
far  back  as  1256,  when  Cardinal  Hugh 
of  St.  Carus  wrote:  "By  the  authority 
of  the  Lord  Pope  [Adrian  IV.]  of  whose 
Penitentiaria  we  have  charge,"  etc.,  etc. 
The  title  of  "  Penitentiarius "  was  applied 
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at  an  even  earlier  date  to  the  priest 
entrusted  with  this  deUcate  and  respon- 
sible office. 

St.  Raymond  of  Pennafort,  of  the  illus- 
trious Order  of  Preachers,  was  appointed 
Penitentiary  of  the  Papal  Legate  in  Spain 
in  1229;  and  such  were  the  lowly  Domini- 
can's learning,  prudence,  and  zeal,  that 
Cardinal  d'Abbeville,  the  Legate,  upon 
returning  to  Rome,  recommended  him 
most  enthusiastically  to  the  attention  of 
Pope  Gregory  IX.  St.  Raymond  was 
summoned  forthwith  to  the  Eternal  City, 
where  he  became  Papal  Penitentiary, — 
an  office  that  he  held  until  1238,  when  he 
was  elected  Master  General  of  his  Order. 
From  the  time  of  Pope  Urban  IV. 
(1261-1265),  a  Cardinal  has  been  Grand 
Penitentiary,  and  has  had  a  number  of 
auxiliaries  or  assistants,  who  are  known 
as  Minor  Penitentiaries.  These  are 
attached  to  three  Roman  basilicas.  The 
Jesuits  were  at  St.  Peter's  at  the  time  of 
the  suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
by  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  who  replaced 
them  by  Minor  Conventuals,  to  which 
Order  his  Holiness  had  belonged;  at  the 
church  of  vSt.  Mary  Major,  the  Friars 
Minor  perform  the  functions;  and  at  the 
church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  the  Domini- 
cans are  in  charge.  These  Minor  Peniten- 
tiaries have  very  ample  faculties,  among 
them  being  that  of  hearing  the  confessions 
of  regulars  and  religious,  even  if  these 
have  not  the  permission  of  their  own 
superiors. 

As  it  exists  to-day,  the  Sacred  Apostolic 
Penitentiary  is  identical  in  nearly  every 
detail  with  what  it  was  as  established  by 
the  Constitution,  In  Agro  Dominico,  of 
Pope  Benedict  XII.  in  1338.  The  Grand 
Penitentiary  is  a  Cardinal,  and  obviously, 
from  the  nature  of  his  functions,  at  least 
in  priest's  orders.  Besides  the  Minor 
Penitentiaries,  there  are  various  other 
officials,  including  a  theiDlogian  and  a 
canonist.  In  1569,  Pope  St.  Pius  V. 
appointed  Father  Francisco  Toledo,  S.  J., 
to  the  office  of  theologian  of  the  Sacred 
Apostolic    Penitentiary;     and    from    that 


day  to  this  a  Jesuit  has  always  held  the 
•  position.  Even  during  the  suppression 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  the  office  was 
held  by  priests  who  had  been  Jesuits. 

As  far  back  as  the  Ecumenical  Council 
of  Vienne  in  131 1,  it  was  decreed  that 
the  faculties  of  the  Grand  Penitentiary 
should  not  cease  or  be  ineffective  during  a 
vacancy  in  the  Chair  of  Peter.  It  is  even 
provided  that,  should  he  die  before  the 
election  of  a  new  Pope,  the  Cardinals  shall 
choose  a  substitute  who  shall  act  until 
the  election  of  another  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

It  belongs  to  the  Grand  Penitentiary 
to  officiate  solemnly  in  the  Papal  chapel 
on  three  days  in  the  year.  These  are  Ash 
Wednesday,  when  he  distributes  the 
blessed  ashes  to  the  Pope,  the  Cardinals, 
and  the  members  of  the  Papal  household; 
Good  Friday,  and  at  the  Requiem  Mass 
on  All  Souls'.  He  also  assists  the  Pope 
on  his  deathbed. 

Every  year  during  Holy  Week,  the 
Grand  Penitentiary  visits  the  three  basil- 
icas in  which  the  Minor  Penitentiaries 
exercise  their  functions.  Seated  in  state, 
with  his  wand  of  office  in  his  hand,  he 
receives  the  faithful  who  come  declaring 
their  repentance  for  their  sins.  As  they 
kneel  before  him,  he  rests  his  wand,  "the 
rod  of  justice,"  upon  them,  and  grants 
theni;  an  indulgence.  Many  devout  people 
flock  to  receive  the  blessing  of  one  who 
comes  as  the  Pope's  own  personal  repre- 
sentative to  loose,  to  remit,  and  to  bless; 
and  the  scene  is  most  solemn  and  im- 
pressive. On  Palm  Sunday  he  visits  the 
church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  which  is 
properly  the  cathedral  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome;  on  -Spy  Wednesday  he  goes  to 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Major;  and  on 
Holy  Thursday  and  Good  Friday  he  is 
in  St.  Peter's. 

Although  the  official  language  of  the 
Church  is  Latin,  still,  from  the  nature 
of  the  subjects  treated  by  the  Sacred 
Apostolic  Penitentiary,  it  is  permissible 
to  write  the  communication  in  the 
language  in  which  the  writer  can  most 
clearly  express  himself;    for  care  is  taken 
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that  there  shall  be  connected  with  this 
tribunal  persons  conversant  with  all  the 
different  languages  of  Christendom.  All 
officials  are  bound  by  a  stringent  oath 
of  secrecy.  As  the  matters  treated  are 
all  for  the  relief  of  conscience  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  no  fee  or  charge  of  any 
kind  is  made  for  the  services  rendered 
by  the  tribunal,  the  members  of  which 
receive  their  maintenance  from  the  general 
revenues  of  the  Holy  See.  The  applicant 
is  expected,  however,  to  enclose  return 
postage;  but  even  if  this  act  of  courtesy 
be  omitted,  his  letter  will  be  promptly 
answered.  Since  foreign  postage  stamps 
are  useless  in  Italy  for  the  prepayment 
of  postage,  foreign  correspondents  should 
send  a  "stamp  coupon,"  which  can  be 
obtained  at  any  considerable  post-office, 
and  which  will  be  accepted  for  a  stamp 
by  the  Italian  authorities. 

To  avoid  all  possible  chance  of  divulging 
what  ought  to  remain  a  sacred  secret,  the 
true  name  of  the  person  concerned  is 
never  made  known  in  letters  to  the  Sacred 
Apostolic  Penitentiary.  A  fictitious  name 
is  used,  and  the  full  address  to  which  the 
reply  is  to  be  sent  is  to  be  plainly  given. 
If  the  answer  contains  a  sealed  document 
addressed,  "  Doctori  in  Sacra  Theologia 
aut  in  Jure  Canonico/'  any  Jesuit  superior 
may  authorize  one  of  his  subjects  to  break 
the  seal  and  attend  to  the  matter. 

The  present  Grand  Penitentiary  is 
Cardinal  Seraphin  Vannutelli,  Bishop  of 
Porto  and  Santa  Rufina,  who  presided 
at  the  Eucharistic  Congress  in  Montreal 
two  years  ago.  He  was  created  Cardinal 
in  1887,  at  the  comparatively  early  age 
of  fifty-three.  His  tall  and  erect  figure 
would  attract  attention  anywhere,  while 
his  benevolence  and  affability  are  what 
should  be  expected  from  the  Grand 
Penitentiary  of  the  Church. 


Here  is  one  of  the  best  means  to 
acquire  humility, — fix  well  in  mind  this 
maxim:  A  man  is  as  much  as  he  is  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  no  more. 

— Thomas  h  Kempis. 


The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 

BY    ANNA    T.   SADLIER. 

XX. 

rORTUNATETY,  Mrs.  Wilmot  had 
relented  toward  her  younger  son  to 
the  extent  that  she  spoke  to  him, 
much  as  usual,  upon  all  ordinary  affairs, 
and  accepted  the  unobtrusive  and  kindly 
attentions  which  he  showered  upon  her. 
In  fact,  she  was  not  a  person  to  bear 
malice  very  long.  Naturally  cheerful, 
emotional,  and  easy-going,  it  made  her 
uncomfortable  to  be  upon  strained  terms 
with  any  of  those  about  her;  so  that 
affairs  soon  drifted  back  to  something 
of  their  old  status,  in  so  far  as  surface 
conditions  were  concerned.  But  the  deep' 
wells  of  love  and  confidence  once  rudely 
disturbed  are  not  so  easily  restored  to 
their  former  placidity. 

The  son  had  never  ceased  to  love  his 
mother,  since  the  affection  for  her  had 
always  been  one  of  the  deepest  springs 
of  his  nature;  but  it  was  n  a  manner 
altogether  different.  The  old,  trusting, 
enthusiastic  fondness  had  given  place  to 
something  subdued,  something  cautious, — - 
afraid  to  draw  too  near,  lest  full  con- 
fidence might  be  invited  or  unrestricted 
concessions  demanded. 

As  for  Mrs.  Wilmot,  the  natural  grief 
that  she  had  felt  at  her  husband's  death 
had  gradually  faded  almost  entirely  away. 
It  could  not  long  find  an  abiding  place 
in  one  of  her  temperament.  She  hated 
gloom,  and  was  sincerely  glad  when  its 
outward  symbols  could  be  gradually 
eliminated  from  the  house  and  from  her 
attire.  She  was  as  keen  as  ever  in  her 
enjoyment  of  society,  taking  an  almost 
childish  interest  in  all  that  appertained 
thereto.  To  her,  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
dressmaker  and  milliner  were  sacred;  and 
she  could  become  as  entirely  absorbed 
in  a  new  fashion,  the  material  or  design 
of  a  costume,  the  adjustment  of  a  feather 
or  an  aigrette  in  her  headgear,  as  in  the 
political  destinies  of  a  nation.     Not  that 
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she  was  wholly  frivolous.  She  was  fond 
of  a  certain  kind  of  reading,  in  which 
she  sometimes  showed  both  taste  and  dis- 
crimination. She  had  her  serious  moments, 
too,  when  religion  seemed  really  to  have 
a  hold  upon  her,  and  when  she  deplored 
her  own  weakness  and  a  certain  laxity 
that  had  crept  into  the  household.  She 
was,  in  the  main,  an  amiable  character, 
and  it  was  through  some  of  her  best 
traits  that  a  malign  influence  had  been 
able  to  reach  her. 

She  was  looking  especially  well  on  a 
certain  November  evening  when  Alfred 
and  his  wife  and  Louis  had  been  dining 
at  home,  thus  completing  the  family 
party.  Soon  after  the  meal  had  been 
concluded,  Sebastian  left  with  Margie, 
whom  he  was  taking  to  the  theatre,  to 
see  a  certain  great  actor  in  a  Shake- 
spearean recital.  It  must  be  owned  that 
both  felt  a  certain  relief  in  being  spared 
a  long  evening  under  Mrs.  Alfred's  pene- 
trating eyes  and  perpetual  smile,  together 
with  the  pompous  dulness  of  brother  Alfred. 

The  talk  stretched  onward  rather 
drearily  after  they  had  gone.  Alfred  was 
giving  his  mother  a  verbose  account  of 
some  happening  at  the  court,  during  which 
Louis  beat  an  impatient  tattoo  upon  the 
table;  and  Mrs.  Alfred,  who  never  listened 
to  her  husband's  stories,  observed  him. 

"Well,  that  is  wonderful,  Alfred!"  said 
the  mother.  "And  to  think  that  you 
could  manage  such  an  affair  yourself 
without  any  outside  help!" 

At  these  words  there  was  an  ironical 
look  upon  Louis'  face,  which  Mrs.  Alfred 
both   saw   and   understood. 

"Oh,"  said  Alfred,  waving  his  hand 
in  deprecation,  "such  things  are  the 
commonplaces  of  the  law!  We  meet 
with  them  every  day.  We  deal  with  them 
as  they  come  to  us.  Their  details  are 
usually  of  trifling  importance." 

"All  except  the  fees,"  put  in  Louis, 
"which  are  never  what  might  be  called 
trifling." 

"Well,  no, — well,  no,"  stammered  Alfred, 
laughing    his     peculiarly    fatuous    laugh, 


which  was  always  exasperating  to  Louis, — 
unreasonably,  too,  since  it  was  something 
beyond  his  brother's  control.  "The  fees, 
as  you  justly  observe,  are  not  trifling. 
But,  then,  they  do  not  come  out  of  a 
legal  man's  pocket." 

"No:  they  generally  reverse  that  pro- 
ceeding," said  Louis.  "And  half  the  time 
a  little  common-sense  would  have  settled 
the  matter  without  any  fees  at  all." 

"My  dear  brother,  that  is  a  mistake  often 
made  by  laymen,  —  I  mean  those  outside 
of  the  legal  fraternity.  They  do  not  take 
account  of  the  subtleties  of  the  law — " 

"Until  they  get  the  bill,"  said  Louis. 

"Don't  medical  men  ever  send  bills?" 
put  in  Mrs.  Alfred,  very  sweetly,  as  she 
turned  to  him. 

"To  be  sure  they  do, — good,  rousing 
ones,  too;  and  very  often  they  also  might 
be  saved  by  common-sense.  I  wish  it 
were  sold  by  the  ounce,  it  is  so  rare  and 
so  precious." 

"  But  wouldn't  you  lose  money  then,  my 
dear,  impatient  Doctor?"  said  Mrs.  Alfred. 

"And  save  our  tempers.  Mine  is  getting 
quite  worn  out." 

"Like  our  poor  Sebastian's." 

"Oh,  Sebastian's,"  declared  Louis,  "is 
proof  against  anything,  or  he  would  have 
been  in  the  madhouse  long  ago!" 

There  was  silence  after  that,  until  Mrs. 
Wilmot,  probably  with  a  view  to  change 
the  subject,  observed: 

"Isn't  that  friend  of  Margie's,  that  Miss 
Keiit,  a  very  pretty  girl?" 

"So  Sebastian  thinks,"  answered  Mrs. 
Alfred.    "Doesn't  he,  Louis?" 

"Well, he  has  not  told  me  so,"  said  Louis. 

"If  Mrs.  Rollins  had  daughters,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Alfred,  looking  down  de- 
murely, "she  would ^never  have  had  so 
pretty  a  companion." 

"Oh,  is  she  a  companion?"  asked  Mrs. 
Wilmot.  "I  thought  she  was  with  Mrs. 
Rollins   as   a  friend." 

"So  she  is,"  remarked  Louis, — "the 
daughter  of  old  family  friends." 

"She  combines  both,"  said  Mrs.  Alfred, 
sweetly. 
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"She's  a  remarkably  beautiful  girl." 
put  in  Alfred;  "and  my  wife  here  knows 
that   I   have   an  eye  for   beauty." 

"It  must  have  been  closed  when  3"cu 
chose  her!"  thought  Louis;  but,  of  course, 
he  said  nothing  aloud.  And,  after  all,  that 
was  probably  prejudice;  for  Mrs.  Alfred, 
in  her  youth,  had  been  really  good-looking. 

Mrs.  Wilmot  was  meanwhile  pondering 
what  she  had  heard,  and  especially  one 
rem.ark  which  she  had  found  disturbing. 
It  gave  her  a  painful  sensation  at  the  heart 
to  think  that  Sebastian,  as  Mrs.  Alfred  had 
implied,  was  evidently  so  much  attracted 
by  this  young  girl  as  to  have  excited 
notice.  The  youngest  son  had  been  so 
exclusively  hers  and  Margie's,  and  had 
been  so  absorbed  in  business  affairs,  that, 
although  he  had  always  loudly  proclaimed 
himself  a  worshipper  of  beauty,  it  had 
seemed  to  the  mother  that  he  might  not 
think  of  marriage  for  years  to  come.  And, 
then,  a  companion,  however  pretty  and 
attractive,  was  not  at  all  what  the  ambi- 
tious lady  would  have  chosen  for  her  son. 
Even  Alfred  had  done  better  than  that, — 
Caroline  having  had  some  money  of  her 
own,  and  having  come  of  a  rather 
distinguished  family. 

It  had  been  Mrs.  Wilmot's  dream  that 
Sebastian  should  ally  his  wealth  with 
something  substantial  in  the  way  of  family 
connections,  especially  as  his  father  had 
chosen  to  make  him  the  practical  head  of 
the  family.  She  was  the  more  disturbed 
that  she  was  still  agitated  over  the  affair 
of  Margie.  For,  as  Mrs.  Alfred  suggested, 
no  matter  how  promising  Dr.  Dever  might 
be  as  a  physician,  he  was  assuredly  "noth- 
ing at  all  to  begin  with";  and,  so  far  as 
was  known  to  that  genealogically  well- 
informed  person,  he  had  no  connections 
that  could  be  at  all  desirable.  This  was 
a  subject  that  had  once  been  tried  with 
Louis,  and  found  to  be  nearly  as  explosive 
as  nitroglycerine.  On  the  present  occasion, 
therefore,  it  was  carefully  avoided;  and, 
indeed,  Mrs.  Wilmot  could  only  be  thank- 
ful that,  for  some  inexplicable  reason, 
with^which    she    thought    Sebastian    was 


connected,  Margie's  affair  had  been  per- 
mitted to  lapse  for  the  present,  and  the 
physician  had  consented  to  remain  in  the 
obscurity  to  which  Mrs.  Alfred  had  con- 
signed him. 

"Our  children  are  a  great  care  to  us," 
said  Mrs.  Wilmot,  with  a  sigh,  and  as 
a  result  of  these  reflections  that  had 
been  going  on  in  her  own  mind;  "and 
just  as  much  so  when  they  are  grown  up 
as   before." 

"Not  Alfred,  surely,  my  dear  motherl" 
said  Louis;  and  even  in  his  irony, 
when  directed  toward  his  mother,  the 
Doctor  showed  a  kindly  tolerance  for  her 
weaknesses. 

Mrs.  Alfred  bit  her  lip,  and  the  mother 
looked  inquiringly  at  the  speaker.  Being 
by  no  means  slow-witted,  she  partly 
caught  his  meaning;  but  she  answered 
in  good  faith: 

"  I  have  never  been  anxious  about 
Alfred." 

"  He  follows  the  straight  line,  never 
going  off  at  a  tangent,  matrimonially  or 
otherwise,"  said  Louis.  "Alfred,  you  are 
to  be  congratulated." 

Alfred  received  both  his  mother's 
remark  and  these  congratulations  quite 
complacently. 

"The  law  has  a  steadying  influence," 
he  observed.  "It  gives  one  balance  and 
weight." 

"It  is  certainly  giving  you  weight," 
Louis  declared.  "I'd  advise  a  course  of 
gymnastics." 

"Yes,  I  tell  him,"  interjected  Mrs. 
Alfred,  "that  he  should  get  Sebastian's 
recipe  for  keeping  thin." 

"  Sebastian  could  give  recipes  for  a 
good  many  things,"  said  Louis.  "I  should 
like  to  take  several  leaves  out  of  his 
book." 

Mrs.  Alfred  dropped  her  eyes  and  looked 
provoking,  as  if  that  were  a  subject  upon 
which  she  would  not  touch,  especially 
before   a  mother. 

"And,"  assented  Alfred,  "he  is  really 
doing  better  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected with   the   business,  —  though  with 
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the    help,    of    course,  that    I    have    been 
able  to  give  him." 

That  was  too  much  for  Louis,  who  rose 
to  his  feet,  and  broke  up  the  party  by 
kissing  his  mother  and  wishing  the  others 
a  curt  good-night. 

XXI. 

When  Dr.  Louis  Wilmot  settled  himself 
for  his  smoke  next  evening,  Rosanna 
suddenly  appeared  upon  the  threshold, 
and  Louis  realized  that  she  wanted  to 
speak  to  him. 

"That  was  a  capital  dinner,"  he  said,  by 
way  of  opening  the  conversation.  "And  I 
tell  you  what,  Rosanna,  I  was  hungry!" 

"Small  blame  to  you!"  she  responded, 
"when  you  never  broke  your  fast  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  at  all." 

"I  hadn't — time,"  said  Louis.  "The 
whole  town — at  least  this  quarter  of  it — - 
seems  to  be  down  with  real  or  imaginary 
ailments." 

"Half  of  them  do  be  imaginary,  I'm 
thinking,"  declared  Rosanna;  "and  most 
of  the  time  it  would  be  easy  for  people  to 
physic  themselves,  as  in  the  olden  days." 

"Or,  better  still,  throw  physic  to  the 
dogs,"  assented  Louis. 

"True  for  you,"  Mr.  Louis,  agreed 
Rosanna,  absently;  after  which  she  began 
upon  the  topic  that  was  uppermost  in 
her  thoughts.  "Do  you  know  that  it's 
been  on  my  mind  this  good  while  back 
to  say  something  to  you?" 

"I  lend  you  my  ears,"  answered  the 
Doctor,  not  without  a  regretful  glance  at  a 
particularly  interesting  item  in  the  paper. 

She  leaned  her  hands  impressively  on 
the  side  of  the  table  opposite  to  where 
Louis  sat,  preliminary  to  beginning;  and 
the  Doctor  remarked: 

"Sit  down,  Rosanna.  You  have  been 
on  your  feet  all  day." 

Without  protest,  Rosanna  accepted 
the  invitation,  which  her  old-fashioned 
ideas  of  the  proprieties  would  not  have 
permitted  her  to  take  for  granted. 

"What  I  wanted  to  speak  of,"  she  began, 
"was  the  lot  of  quare  talk  that's  been 
going  about  Mr.  Sebastian," 


Louis  glanced  at  her  sharply,  then  low- 
ered his  eyes  till  they  rested  upon  the 
table  cover,  while  he  exclaimed: 

"The  worst  of  all  plagues  was  the 
plague  of  tongues!" 

"You're  right  enough  there,  Doctor 
dear,"  assented  Rosanna.  "But  I  want 
to  tell  you  there's  talk  going  on  over 
yonder  that  I  don't  like.  And,  as  well  as 
I  can  make  out,  it  comes  from  the  young 
Madam." 

"Humph!"  said  Louis. 

"I'm  afeard  that  the  same  Madam  — 
bad  scran  to  her!  —  didn't  keep  it  within 
the  four  walls  of  the  house.  There's  talk 
gone  abroad." 

"But  what  can  they  possibly  say  about 
Sebastian?"  asked  Louis.  "And  what 
harm  can  this  idle  chatter  do  him?" 

"Ah,  then,  Mr.  Louis,  I  wonder  at 
you, —  indeed  now  I  do!"  cried  Rosanna. 
"Knowledgeable  and  all  as  you  are,  and 
having  lived  so  long  in  the  world,  to  ask 
what  harm  can  be  done  by  poisonous 
tongues!" 

"Well,  so  long  as  they  are  dealing  with 
what  is  manifestly  false?"  said  Louis, 
qualifying  his  first  statement.  His  tone 
was  half  interrogative;  and,  though 
Rosanna  sighed,  she  answered  sharply 
enough : 

"To  be  sure  it's  false,  every  word  of  it." 

"But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  talk?" 
asked  Louis,  who,  always  direct,  disliked 
anything  like  circumlocution. 

"Well,  'tis  said  that  he  bamboozled 
his  poor  father  —  the  Lord  rest  his  soul ! — 
so  that  he  might  have  the  more  money 
to  spend  on  his  own  evil  doings;  that  he's 
putting  money  aside  out  of  the  estate, 
and  he  won't  give  an  account  of  it  to 
man  or  mortal." 

"Good  Heavens!"  cried  Louis,  springing 
to  his  feet.  "They  never  dared  —  they 
could  not  bring  such  allegations  against 
a  man  of  blameless  life!  No  one  would 
believe  such  charges." 

"Well,  it  seems  that  some  do  believe 
the  talk  and  some  do  not.  But,"  added 
Rosanna,   brushing   aside   the   tears   that 
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had  forced  themselves  from  her  faithful, 
overcharged  heart,  "the  poor  lamb  gave 
them  just  one  loophole." 

"A  loophole!  What  loophole?"  asked 
Louis,  angrily. 

"Just  this  much,"  said  Rosanna:  "he 
began  soon  after  his  poor  father's  death 
to  stay  away  from  the  church  and  from 
his  duty." 

"Pshaw!"  said  Louis,  poking  the  fire 
vigorously  as  a  relief  to  his  feelings.  "As 
if  in  Sebastian's  case  that  could  be  con- 
strued into  anything  worse  than  the  care- 
lessness that  has  overtaken  many  a  busy 
man!  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  there's 
nothing  to  be  done.  We  can't  go  round 
denying  the  talk.  We  can't  bring  any  one 
to  book,  —  though,  if  I  had  my  way,  I'd 
make  it  a  States  prison  offence  to  calum- 
niate a  person;  and  I'd  send  some  one 
I  know  up  for  a  long  term." 

Rosanna  laughed  grimly. 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying,"  she  went  on, 
"the  stories  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse; 
and  they  first  reached  the  servants  by  a 
quarrel  between  Mr.  Alfred  and  his  wife. 
And  out  of  that  came  a  name  that's 
bandied  back  and  forth  a  good  deal;  and 
that's  the  outlandish  name  of  Elmira. " 

"Elmira!"  repeated  Louis,  with  a  flash 
of  intelligence;  remembering  how  Mrs. 
Alfred,  in  the  communication  she  had 
thought  fit  to  make  to  him,  had  mentioned 
that  name. 

"Yes,  Elmira,"  said  Rosanna;  "and 
part  of  the  talk  that's  going  round  is, 
'Who's  Elmira?'  Did  you  ever  hear  tell 
of  one  of  that  name,  Mr.  Louis?" 

"I  heard  the  name  mentioned  once  by 
Mrs.  Alfred,"  replied  Louis,  bluntly;  "but 
it's  my  belief  that  such  a  person  never 
existed." 

"She  did  that,''  was  the  old  woman's 
startling  rejoinder. 

"What!"  cried  Louis,  turning  upon 
her.  "You  believe  this  nonsense  that  is 
being  talked?" 

"God  forbid  I'd  believe  a  word  of  it 
where  our  poor  lamb  is  concerned!  But 
there  was  such  a  person  as  Elmira;  though, 


between   you    and   me,    she   was   a  living 
woman  before  Mr.  Sebastian  was    born." 

Louis  stared  at  her  for  a  moment,  until 
the  meaning  of  this  assertion  had  dawned 
upon  him;  then  he  burst  into  a  hearty 
laugh. 

"That  removes  her  from  the  danger 
zone,"  he  said. 

Rosanna  sighed  again. 

"I'm  not  so  easy  in  my  mind  about 
that,"  she  said.  "The  story,  once  it's 
started,  will  stick  to  Mr.  Sebastian;  and 
he's  not  one  to'  go  around  giving  the  lie 
to  what's  said  again  him." 

"He  could  not  very  well  do  that," 
commented  Louis,  "unless  he  engaged  a 
lecture  platform." 

The  Doctor  was  disposed  now  to 
believe  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  mare's- 
nest  and  a  fit  subject  for  jest.  Neverthe- 
less,  he  asked  presently: 

"How  did  you — how  did  any  one  come 
to  have  knowledge  of  this  Elmira?" 

"That's  what  I'm  going  to  tell  you; 
though  of  course  my  story  has  to  do  only 
with  my  own  know^ledge  of  the  business." 

Louis  threw  himself  again  into  the  chair 
that  he  had  vacated,  and  prepared  to 
listen,  now  with  an  interest  stimulated 
by  his  curiosity  concerning  the  myste- 
rious personage. 

"My  story,"  began  Rosanna,  "goes 
back  a  good  many  years.  It  was  when  you 
were  a  wee,  toddling  lad,  and  afore  Mr. 
Sebastian  was  born.  I  was  a  slip  of  a 
girl,  not  long  in  this  country.  Your 
mother  wanted  me  to  be  a  kind  of  helper 
in  the  nursery;  though  I  soon  got  to  be 
your  nurse  entirely,  by  reason  of  Mr. 
Alfred  getting  scarlet  fever  and  being 
taken  away  by  the  head  nurse  to  the 
hospital.  But  sure  you  don't  remember 
a  word  of  what  I'm  telling  you." 

"Only  from  hearsay,"  answered  Louis. 

"Well,  one  day,  afore  I  had  the  full 
charge  of  you,  I  was  sent  in  to  sweep 
out  your  father's  room, — the  room  where 
he  kept  all  his  papers." 

Louis  slightly  started  at  the  mention  of 
his  father. 
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"I  was  bid  to  be  very  careful,  for  fear 
of  mislaying  anything;  and  so  I  was 
stepping  about  as  if  I  was  on  eggshells. 
Suddenly  I  stopped  in  the  middle  of  my 
sweeping  to  pick  up  the  weeniest  bit  of 
paper,  when  what  did  I  find  foreninst  me, 
lying  on  the  floor,  close  to  the  table,  but 
two  photographs!  It  looked  as  if  they 
might  have  fallen  out  of  a  book  or 
envelope.  I  picked  them  up  innocent  like, 
and  there  was  your  papa  taken  by  the 
side  of  a  young  woman, — a  pretty  creature 
she  was,  too.  And  there  was  the  same 
girl — she  couldn't  be  more  than  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  of  age — taken  all  alone 
by  herself.  Underneath  that  second  picture 
I  had  spelled  out  what  was  there  in  a 
quare  kind  of  writing,  as  if  the  letters 
were  all  jumbled  together:  'To  David, 
with  ever  so  much  love.'  And  then,  sure 
enough,  she  put  her  name." 

During  this  recital  Louis  sat  staring  at 
the  floor,  with  a  frown  of  deep  thought 
between  his  eyes. 

"I  needn't  ask  what  the  name  was," 
he  said  at  last. 

"No,  you  needn't.  It  was,  of  course, 
Elmira,  or  I  wouldn't  be  telling  you  this 
long  story." 

Louis,  who  had  allowed  his  cigar  to 
smoulder  to  a  faint  spark,  now  blew  it 
into  life,  and  began  to  smoke  vigorously. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  "there  was  no 
date  to  this  thing?" 

"Sorra  one,"  declared  Rosanna. 

"I  suppose,"  went  on  Louis,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  "it  was  some  boy-and- 
girl  love  affair  of  my  late  father.  But  how 
in  the  name  of  wonder  this  story  got  foisted 
onto  Sebastian,  so  that  he  is  made  the  hero 
of  the  drama,  is  what  I  can't  make  out." 

"It's  the  selfsame  thing  that's  puzzling 
me,"  Rosanna  said;  "and  it's  enough  to 
rack  the  brains  of  Brian  Boru  himself, — 
him  that  they  say  was  so  knowledgeable. 
But  to  go  on  with  my  story.  I  never  in 
the  world  would  have  given  a  thought  to 
the  photographs  again  only  that  just  as  I 
was  holding  them  in  my  hands  the  door 
opened  —  you   mind  the   door  that  leads 


from  your  father's  bedroom  into  the  place 
I'm  speaking  of? — ^"and  there  stood  your 
papa,  white  as  a  sheet  and  all  of  a  tremble. 
When  he  seen  the  photographs  in  my  hand, 
he  fiew  at  me  like  a  bear.  I  thought  he 
was  going  to  murder  me.  He  snatched  the 
bits  of  things  from  my  hand  and  he'd  like 
to  have  torn  them  in  two. 

"'How  dare  you,'  says  he,  'go  rum- 
maging among  my  things?  And  how  did 
you  come  to  be  in  this  room  at  all?' 

"Well,  Mr.  Louis,  if  you'll  believe  me, 
every  drop  of  blood  in  my  body  rushed 
to  my  face,  and  I  began  to  shake  like  one 
that  had  the  palsy. 

'"I  was  sent  here,  sir,'  says  I,  'to  sweep 
and  dust  and  put  things  in  order.' 
'"Who  dared  to  send  you?'  says  he. 
"I  named  the  upper  housemaid. 
"'She   shall   leave    the  house  this  very 
day!'  he  cried,  furious  like.     'And  you'll 
go,  too.    I'll  send  you  both  off,  bag  and 
baggage.' 

"Well,  with  that,  Mr.  Louis,  I  got  up 
my  courage  and  I  says  to  him: 

"'Mr.  Wilmot,  it's  hard  on  a  poor  girl 
that  is  trying  to  do  her  duty,  and  for  the 
other  girl  too,  to  be  ordered  out  of  the 
house,  as  if  we  were  criminals.' 

"  '  You're  worse  than  a  criminal,'  says  he. 
"'If  you'll  plase  to  tell  me  how,   sir,' 
says  I .  '  Just  because  I  found  on  the  floor 
of  the  room  some  photographs,  and — ' 

"'Hush!'  says  he.  'Don't  you  dare  to 
mention  them!' 

'"And  that  I  thought  it  no  harm  to 
1,00k  at  them,'  says  I.  'For  how  was  I  to 
know  more  than  the  child  unborn  that 
they  were  not  to  be  looked  at?' 

"He  calmed  down  a  good  deal  at  that. 

"'My  good  girl,'  says  he,  forcing  a  smile 

on  him,  'I  think  your  name  is  Rosanna.' 

'"Yes,    sir,    it  'is,'    says    I,    dropping   a 

curtsy. 

'"Well,  I  begin  to  think  you  were  not 
so  much  to  blame.  You  were  simply  doing 
your  duty,  and  —  and  betrayed  by  a  very 
natural  curiosity  into  looking  at  these 
things.  I  should  have  been  more  careful 
of  these  photographs,  which  dropped  out 
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of  my  letter  case,  and  you  mustn't  mind 
what  I  have  said,  nor  think  of  leaving 
the  house.  Nor  need  you  say  anything 
to  the  other  girl.'" 

Louis'  face  was  still  inscrutable,  but 
his  mind  was  considerably  disturbed; 
while  Rosanna,  after  a  glance  at  him, 
pursued  her  narrative. 

"I  promised  him  that  gladly  enough; 
and  then  he  bound  me  over  to  keep  the 
matter  of  the  two  photographs  a  secret. 
He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  drew 
out  a  bill.  How  much  it  was  I  don't  know, 
for  I  never  looked  at  it. 

'"No,  sir!'  says  I.  'Many  thanks  to 
you!  I'm  a  poor  girl,  but  I  won't  take  any 
money  for  keeping  silent  about  matters 
that  don't  concern  me,  and  that  it's  your 
wish  shouldn't  be  spoken  of.' 

'"You're  right,'  says  he;  and  then  he 
laughed  again,  that  same  death's-head 
kind  of  a  laugh.  '  For  you'll  know  yourself 
some  of  these  days,  Rosanna,  when  you 
have  a  husband  of  your  own,  that  a  wife 
doesn't  like  to  hear  any  such  little  secrets.' 

"The  saying  often  came  back  to  my 
mind  afterward,  though  my  husband  lived 
only  two  years,  —  God  have  mercy  on 
them  all!  After  his  death  I  went  back 
again  to  your  mamma.  For,  you  see,  that 
was  the  only  place  where  I  had  ever  lived 
out  in  this  country." 

Louis  had  been  looking  very  grave 
during  the  latter  part  of  Rosanna's  strange 
narrative.  For  he  felt  perfectly  convinced 
that  men,  and  especially  heavy,  phleg- 
matic men  like  his  father,  even  allowing 
for  the  difference  between  youth  and  age, 
do  not  fly  into  paroxysms  of  rage  and  fear, 
and  do  not  try  to  buy  their  servants' 
silence,  because  of  a  simple  boy-and-girl 
affair,  which  a  wife  would  regard  as  a  jest. 
Besides,  many  things  had  puzzled  him 
in  Sebastian's  proceedings,  though  he 
had  resolutely  striven  to  avoid  showing 
any  curiosity.  And  he  had  been  impressed 
more  than  he  would  have  cared  to  own 
by  the  reticence  in  which  his  younger 
brother  took  refuge  whenever  the  affairs 
of     his     late     father     were     mentioned. 


Whether  or  not  there  could  be  any  con- 
nection between  all  that  and  this  singular 
reminiscence  of  Rosanna's  was  a  question 
that  now  forced  itself  upon  his  mind. 

"Well,  Mr.  Louis,"  said  the  old  woman, 
"what  would  you  make  of  that?" 

Louis  answered  in  all  sincerity: 

"  I  don't  know." 

"At  the  time  I  didn't  think  much  of 
it,"  continued  Rosanna;  "for  what  would 
a  slip  of  a  girl  know  about  such  things? 
But  it's  been  in  my  thoughts  this  while 
back,  —  ever  since  I  heard  the  name  of 
Elmira.  I'm  telling  you  now,  Mr.  Louis, 
what  never  crossed  my  lips  to  man  or 
mortal,  and  never  would  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  what's  come  and  gone  about  the  house. 
And,  I  ask  you,  how  did  that  name  come 
in  any  one's  mouth?  That's  what  I'm 
racking  my  brains  to  find  out.  And  it's 
my  belief  that  the  young  Madam  got  wind 
of  that  matter  somehow." 

"It  certainly  looks  like  it,"  said  Louis, 
thoughtfully.  "But,  even  allowing  that 
she  had  any  means  of  getting  a  sight  of 
those  photographs,  why  should  she  fix  the 
odium  on  Sebastian  or  try  to  represent 
this  Elmira  as  a  factor  in  his  life?" 

"That's  just  what  there's  no  means  of 
knowing,"  answered  Rosanna;  "for,  bad  as 
she  is — of  course  I  mane  with  regard  to  her 
tongue, —  I'd  be  loath  to  suspect  her  of 
purposely  trying  to  blacken  Mr.  Sebastian 
with  pitch  that  she  got  out  of  the  past." 

Louis  remained  in  a  deep  reverie  for 
some  moments,  slowly  poking  at  the  fire, 
as  if  that  exercise  were  an  aid  to  his 
thoughts;  while  the  old  woman  let  her 
anxious  eyes  wander  from  his  face  to  the 
sparks  that  were  leaping  and  flying,  as  if 
eager  to  escape  up  the  chimney  into  that 
alien  element  of  the  air  which  would  prove 
their  destruction. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Louis  at  last, 
"that  she  must  have  got  some  clue,  which 
she  has  wrongly  applied  and  which  has 
set  her  curiosity  on  a  false  scent.  What 
with  her  malicious  tongue,  joined  to 
Alfred's  inquisitiveness,  she  has  made 
herself  an  intolerable  nuisance.    I  wonder 
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my  mother  does  not  see  it  and  try  to  put 
a  stopper  on  her  once  for  all." 

He  spoke  irritably;  for,  indeed,  he  was 
Sorely  vexed  as  well  as  perturbed  at  the 
(direction   affairs   seemed   to   be   taking. 

"It  would  take  a  good  deal  to  stop  her 
^from  talking — for  very  long,  at  any  rate," 
•said  Rosanna;  "and,  with  her  smiling 
face,  and  the  trick  she  has  of  making  much 
of  people,  sure  it's  no  surprise  that  an 
innocent  lady  like  your  mamma  would  be 
deceived  by  her.  And  there's  Mr.  Alfred! 
He  thinks  the  world  of  her.  And — God 
forgive  me! — why  shouldn't  he  and  she 
his  wedded  wife!" 

"All  I  know  is,"  said  Louis,  angrily, 
"that  if  Eve  were  like  her,  it's  not  much 
wonder  that  she  was  driven  out  of  Para- 
dise and  got  Adam  put  out,  too." 

Rosanna,  in  spite  of  all  her  perturba- 
tion, could  not  help  laughing. 

"Wisha,  it's  the  droll  way  you  have 
with  you,  Mr.  Louis!"  she  exclaimed. 

"I  never  felt  less  like  being  droll  in 
my  life,"  he  responded.  "It's  hard  to 
know  what  may  grow  out  of  all  this,  and 
what  is  best  to  do.  For  a  single  imprudent 
word  —  and  I'm  sure  that  woman  is 
speaking  many  of  them — might  be  like  a 
match  to  a  mine." 

"Now,  don't  take  it  to  heart  like  that," 
said  Rosanna,  rising  and  laying  her  moth- 
erly hand  upon  the  young  man's  shoulder; 
"or  you'll  make  me  sorry  that  I  spoke  a 
word.  But  just  heed  my  advice.  Leave 
things  in  the  hands  of  God.  When  you 
kneel  down  every  night  and  morning,  or 
when  you're  before  God's  holy  altar, 
commend  the  matter  to  Him  and  to  His 
Holy  Mother,  and  ask  for  light  to  do 
what's  best." 

The  old  woman,  speaking  thus,  left 
Louis  to  his  reflections,  which  were  unu- 
sually gloomy  and  anxious.  Suddenly  to 
him  had  been  transferred  a  portion  of  the 
load  that  had  been  weighing  on  Sebastian's 
patient  shoulders;  and,  though  he  had  no 
certainty,  and  only  the  merest  conjecture 
to  work  upon,  he  found  those  considera- 
tions sufficiently  disquieting.    Could  there. 


he  asked  himself,  be  anything  in  all  that 
to  account  for  Sebastian's  attitude  with 
respect  to  Margie's  marriage?  It  seemed 
as  if,  in  the  long  hour  or  more  that  he  sat 
thus  smoking  and  thinking,  he  had  got 
some  insight  into  the  mind  of  his  brother, 
and  was  participating  in  those  mental 
struggles  which  had  left  their  lines  on 
Sebastian's  face.  Weighing  the  pros  and 
cons,  he  could  not  decide  whether  it  was 
better  to  let  matters  remain  as  they  were 
for  some  time  longer,  or  to  speak  some 
word  of  warning  to  his  younger  brother. 
His  final  decision  was  that  he  should  wait, 
keeping  himself  watchfully  on  the  alert. 

He  heard,  as  he  reached  that  conclusion, 
the  bell  from  a  neighboring  clock  tower 
strike,  with  solemn,  deep-toned  notes,  the 
hour  of  midnight, — an  hour  which  seldom 
found  the  Doctor  out  of  bed  unless  his 
professional  duties  demanded  the  sacrifice. 

"This  will  never  do!"  he  said  to  himself. 
"I  won't  be  good  for  anything  to-morrow. 
And  just  when  I  have  that  important  case 
on  hand  that  calls  for  all  my  nerve!" 

He  looked,  as  it  was  his  habit  to  do, 
at  the  fastenings  of  the  doors,  covered 
the  smouldering  embers  of  the  fire  with 
a  guard  of  ashes,  turned  off  the  electric 
light,  and,  still  thoughtful  and  depressed, 
went  upstairs. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


What  Things  are  Mine. 

BY   J.   H.   R. 

TmHAT  things  are  mine  shall  come  to  me, 
Somewhere  from  out  the  dark  unknown, — 

In  storm  or  calm,  by  land  or  sea. 

Through  deserts  wild  or  fruitful  sown. 

What  things  are  mine  shall  come  to  me, 
Though  heart  may  ache  and  eyes  may  weep ; 

What  things  are  mine,  these  I  shall  have; 
And,  having,  shall  forever  keep. 

I  envy  not  my  fellowman, 

However  full  his  joys  may  be; 
For  this  I  know — in  God's  good  time, 

What  things  are  mine  shall  come  to  me. 
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Mary  as  the  Model  of  Christian  Virtues 
in  Dante's  "Purgatorio." 


VI. 

All  indistinctly  apprehend  a  bliss, 
On   which   the   soul   may   rest;     the   hearts   of   all 
Yearn   after    it;     and   to    that   wished   bourn 
All   therefore   strive   to   tend.     If  ye   behold 
Or   seek  it   with   a  love  remiss   and  lax. 
This    cornice,    after   just   repenting,    lays 
Its  penal  torment  on  ye.* 

THIvS  good  that  each  one  indistinctly 
apprehends,  the  universale  bonum,  is 
not  in  a  created  being,  but  in  God  alone. f 
To  love  this  supreme  good,  to  behold 
and  seek  it,  is  man's  duty,  and  all  his 
efforts  must  finally  be  directed  thereto. 
Those  therefore  that,  forgetting  this  duty, 
passed  their  lives  in  idleness  and  vain 
distractions,  now,  spurred  onward  to  re- 
doubled zeal  by  a  once  weak  will,  move 
ever  forward  to  this  only  real  good.  It 
is  the  penitents  themselves  who  here 
give  one  another  the  examples  of  activity 
and  sloth :  a  wise  arrangement  for  those 
that  were  once  slothful  in  the  elevation 
of  their  souls  to  God,  and  to  manful 
acts  of  the  will,  to  be  compelled  to  draw 
spiritual  nourishment  from  their  own 
intellect  and  will.  But  all  do  not  freely 
choose  the  subject  of  their  contemplation, 
but,  in  order  to  keep  away  an  unenlight- 
ened zeal,  too  easily  going  astray  in  doing 
penance  for  sloth,  and  to  keep  the  crowd 
together,  only  the  first  two,  the  swiftest 
souls,  represent  the  image  of  activity; 
whilst  the  image  of  vSloth  is  shown  by  the 
last  two,  and  consequently  slowest  souls. 
The  first  two,  who  hurry  forward  at  the  head 
i  like  the  advance-guard,  cry  out  in  warning: 
Blessed  Mary  sought  with  haste 
The  hilly  region. 

The  others  shouted:  "Let  not  time  be  lost 
Through  slackness  of  affection.  Hearty  zeal 
To   serve   reanimates   celestial   grace."! 

Here  also  Mary  is  the  best  model  of 
activity;  in  fact,  there  is  hardly  to  be 
found  a  more  suitable  one  whereby,  with 
never-resting  course,    and    with    thoughts 

*  Purg.,  xvii,  124.  t  St.  Thomas,  i,  2;    q.  2,  a.  8. 

X  Purg.,  xviii,  98, 


fixed  on  heaven,  idleness  and  distraction, 
which  have  their  root  in  a  distaste  for 
heavenly  things,  shall  be  expiated.  She 
was  always  represented  by  Christian  poets 
and  artists  as  one  who  joined  busy  work 
with  silent  prayer  and  meditation.  And 
the  Church  also  has  always  praised  her 
with  the  holy  Fathers  as  the  one  who 
united  the  activity  of  the  zealous  Martha 
with  the  contemplation  of  the  other  Mary, 
on  which  account  the  Gospel  mentioning 
the  two  sisters  is  appointed  for  the  Fes- 
tival of  the  Assumption.  Wherefore  the 
"with  haste"  of  Vv^hich  the  Evangelist 
speaks  in  his  account  of  the  Visitation, 
is  not  forgotten.  The  love  of  God,  the 
source  and  the  aim  of  all  her  activity,  is 
considered  by  commentators  as  the  reason 
of  this  haste. 

Together  with  charity  the  souls  must 
also  learn  haste  from  Mary.  We  have  a 
charming  picture  before  us  when  we  con- 
template her, — how  she  traverses  hills 
and  dales,  driven  as  it  were  by  the  breath 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  has  just  over- 
shadowed her,  until  she  reaches  the  heights 
of  Hebron,  where  two  women,  in  whom 
God  has  operated  seeming  impossibilities, 
embrace  each  other  in  blessed  joy.  A 
beautiful  picture,  and  one  well  suited  to 
the  souls  which  have  to  make  the  circuit 
of  the  mountain  of  purgatory  in  haste, 
until  they  are  worthy  to  reach  the  summit, 
where  there  will  be  no  end  of  blessed  joy. 

VII. 

In  the  fifth  circle  the  poet  finds  the 
people  lying  on  the  ground,  weeping. 
These   are   the  covetous. 

E'en  as  our  eyes 
Fasten'd   below,   nor  e'er  to   loftier  clime 
Were   lifted;     thus  hath   justice   levell'd    us, 
Here  oh  the  earth.    As  avarice  quench' d  our  love 
Of  good,   without   which  is  no  working;     thus 
Here  justice  holds  us  prison' d,  hand  and  foot 
Chain'd  down  and  bound,   while  Heaven's  just 

Lord   shall  please, 
So   long  to  tarry,    motionless,    outstretched.* 

Thus  Pope  Adrian  V.  paints  the  poet 
the    torments;     and    the    examples,    each 

*    Purg.,  xix.   118. 
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singly,  present  themselves.     In  the  midst 

of    weeping    and    wailing    he    hears    the 

piteous  lament :   "  O  Blessed  Virgin ! "  And 

farther  on: 

How  poor 

Thou  wast,  .  .  .  witness  that  low  roof 

Where  thou  didst  lay  thy  sacred  Burden  down.* 

Thus   they   address   Mary,    and   at   the 
same    time    praise    the    virtues    "of    her, 
sole  Spouse  of  the  Great  Spirit,"  and,  as 
Hugh  Capet  explains  to  the  poet,  continue 
their  praises  while  daylight  lasts;    whereas 
at  night  they  meditate  on  the  examples 
of  vice.    A  beautiful  thought:    the  beauty 
of  virtue,    and   the   charm   of  meditating 
on  it,  correspond  to  the  clear  light  of  day; 
whilst    the    deformity    of    vice,    and    the 
hatefulness   of   its   sight,    are   well   suited 
to  the  gloomy  night.     Hence,   with  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  poor  Stable  of   Bethle- 
hem, they  who  once   praised  only  riches, 
now  praise  poverty  as  the  greatest  boon. 
It   is    a  pope  —  the  vicar  of   the  Child 
born  in  this  poor  stable — and   a  mighty 
one    of    the   earth,   the    head   of   one   of 
the    most    glorious     royal    houses,     who, 
sighing  compassionately,   call   out   to   the 
souls  to  cast  themselves  down  before  the 
manger  where  the  poor  Queen  of  Heaven 
has  given   birth  to  the  still  poorer   King 
of  the   Universe.     As  once  the   Kings  of 
the  Bast  brought  gold,  frankincense,  and 
myrrh,   so   these  offer  to   the   Child   their 
pains,    tears,    and    prayers;     feeling    that 
riches    have    made    them    so    exceedingly 
poor,  they  kneel  in  spirit  before  Him  who 
will    enrich    them.     For    He,    though    He 
was   rich,    "became  poor  for  your  sakes, 
that    through    His    poverty    you    might 
be     rich."     (II.    Cor.,  viii,    9.)      "He    was 
wrapped    in    swaddling-cloth,"    says    St. 
Ambrose,     "that    thou    mightst   be    free 
from  the  bonds  of  death.  ...  He  had  no 
place  in  the  inn,  that  thou  mightst  have 
a   mansion    in   heaven.     That   poverty   is 
my   patrimony, ,  and  the   weakness  of  my 
Saviour    is    my    strength.     He    chose    to 
want    all    things,    that  we  might   abound 
in   all  things." 


VIII. 

In  the  sixth  circle,  at  which  the  poet 
now  arrives,  there  stands  a  tree  in  the 
middle  of  the  road. 

With  goodly  fruitage  hung, 
And  pleasant  to  the  smell,  .  .  . 

Upon  the  side 
That   clos'd    our   path,    a   liquid   crystal   fell 
From    the   steep  rock,   and  through    the    sprays 

above 
Stream' d    showering.     With    associate    step    the 

bards 
Drew  near  the  plant;    and  from  amidst  the  leaves 
A  voice  was  heard:    "Ye  shall  be  chary  of  me"; 
And  after  added:   "  Mary  took   more  thought 
For  joy   and   honor  of  the  nuptial  feast, 
Than  for  herself,  who    answers  now  for  you,"  * 

Thus  from  the   foliage   of  the  tree,   by 
word     and     example,     abstemiousness     is 
preached   to   those   souls   who   by   hunger 
and  thirst  must  expiate  the  vice  of  glut- 
tony.   It  is  a  mysterious  voice  that  speaks 
from  amongst  the  leaves;    no  one  knows 
whence  it  comes.    According  to  Francesco 
da  Buti,  it  came  from  an  angel,  who  had 
this  tree  under  his  protection.    Before  all 
things  it  again  proclaims  the  example  of 
Mary.     We   are  once   more   brought   back 
to  the  marriage-feast  of  Cana,     It  might 
at  first  seem  strange  that  the  poet  should 
choose   as  an  example  of  abstemiousness 
the  petition  of  Mary  to  her  Son  for  wine. 
In  the  second  circle  we  saw  in  this  trait 
a   pattern   of   considerate   charity.     It   is; 
evident   beyond    question   that   with   this 
kind  and  considerate  attention  the  virtue 
of-  temperance   is   closely  connected.     He 
whose   whole    attention   is   fixed    on   food 
and    drink    can    have    no    care    for    the 
wants   of  others  — for  the  silent   blushes 
of  the  married  pair. 

Thus  the  poet  was  right  when  he  saw 
herein  a  species  of  virtue  which,  it  is  true, 
is  nowhere  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  directly 
attributed  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  but  which 
is  praised  as  self-evident  by  the  Fathers 
and  Doctors  of  the  Church.  This  self- 
denial  of  Mary  is  set  in  bolder  relief 
when  contrasted  with  the  gluttony  of 
Eve,    which   is   brought   as   a   warning  to 


Pitrg.,  XX,   22, 


*  Purg.,  xxii,   129, 
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the   minds   of    the    penitents    by   a   voice 
from  another  tree. 

Besides  the  wedding  of  Cana,  therefore, 
the  Earthly  Paradise  is  placed  before  the 
souls.  They  behold  Eve,  and  Adam  on 
the  one  hand,  Mary  and  Jesus  on  the 
other:  Eve,  yielding  to  pleasure,  lightly 
forfeits  the  happiness  of  Paradise  for 
herself  and  the  human  race,  and  brings 
sin  and  death  into  the  world;  Mar}^,  in 
her  abstemiousness,  attending  to  the  wants 
of  others,  causes  the  Redeemer  to  show 
the  hrst  proof  of  His  power  as  the  Saviour, 
and  to  perform  a  miracle  that  shall  place 
before  our  minds  the  wonderful  Food  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  ineffable 
joys  of  the  future.  Eve  hastens  the  hour 
of  man's  fall:  Mary  hastens  the  time  of 
the  Redemption  and  of  the  new  creation 
of  man.  And,  as  we  remarked  above  that 
the  voices  of  the  trees  were  uttered  by 
angels,  so  it  is  a  beautiful  thought  that, 
as  a  voice  once  invited  to  taste  of  the 
tree,  so  now  a  solemn  voice  warns  against 
its  use.  The  words  that  are  heard  from 
the  tree  are  not  now  flattering  and  lying 
words,  but  earnest  and  truthful,  and  at 
the  same  tihie  sweet; — earnest,  for  they 
command  forbearance,  sweet,  for  they 
recall  the  example  of  Mary,  and  remind 
the  souls  of  her  intercession. 

Mary  took  more  thought 
For  joy  and  honor  of  the  nuptial  feast. 
Than   for   herself,   who  answers    now   for   you. 

The  virginal  lips,  which  were  closed  for 
the  pleasant  table-talk,  are  now  opened 
in  prayer  to  God.  The  souls  themselves 
also  open  their  lips  in  the  praise  of  God: 
"My  lips,  O  Lord!"*  But  their  lips  are 
too  unholy  to  be  heard.  Mary,  therefore, 
intercedes  for  them  with  the  samic  irre- 
sistible power  as  at  Cana.  The  hour  of  their 
deliverance  will  be  also  hastened,  and  the 
wine  of  everlasting  joy  will  be  given  them. 

IX. 

In  the  seventh  circle  those  souls  are 
doing  penance  who  have  sinned  by  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses.  The  rocks  send 
forth  redundant  flames, 


"O  God  of  mercy!"   heard   I  sung.  .  .  . 
And  when  I  saw 
Spirits    along    the    flame    proceeding,    I 
Between  their  footsteps  and  mine  own  was  fain 
To  share  by  turns  my  view.    At  the  hymn's  close 
They  sliouted  loud,  "I  do  not   know  a  man";* 
Then    in   low    voice    again    took    up    the   strain. f 

As  gold  is  freed  from  dross  by  fire,  so 
fire,  which  is  here  the  sensible  pain,± 
must  burn  from  the  souls  the  last  remains 
of  sensuality.  In  the  midst  of  these  fiery 
torments  they  now  sing  a  thrillingly 
appropriate  hymn: 

The  hymn  is  broken  off  by  the  cry  of 
the  souls,  who  repeat  the  answer  given 
by  the  Virgin  to  the  angel  when  he 
announced  the  great  mystery:  Virum  non 
cognosco, — "I  know  not  man."  Not  as  if 
she  doubted  the  possibility  of  this  mystery; 
but  the  possibilit}^  of  becoming  a  mother 
of  which  she  knows  anything  is  incom- 
patible with  that  virginal  purity  of  heart 
which  the  angel  attributed  to  her  when 
he  said:  "The  Lord  is  with  thee."  She 
knows  not,  or  her  humility  prevents  her 
from  recognizing,  that  this  very  spotless- 
ness  is  what  alone  fits  her  for  the  Divine 
Maternity;  and  therefore  she  would  rather 
renounce  this  incomparable  honor  than 
part  with  an  attribute  which  made  her 
most  like  God.  This  peep  into  the  virginal 
Heart  of  Mary,  which  the  poet  allows  the 
souls  in  the  midst  of  their  torments,  is 
indeed  calculated  to  heal  the  last  wounds 
from  which  they  suffer. 

The  poet  has  very  significantly  chosen 
the  examples  of  impurity  partly  from 
heathen  mythology,  in  a  Pasiphae;  partly 
from  heathen  and  Jewish  antiquity,  in 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  in  Caesar, 
who,  through  contempt,  was  called  by 
his  soldiers  "Queen  of  Bithynia."  In 
the  midst  of  the  ocean  of  sensuality 
which  is  placed  before  our  eyes  in  these 
pictures  from  ancient  times,  the  simple 
words,  "  Viruni  non  cognosco,"  are  heard. 
It  is  indeed  a  new  and  strange  expression. 

To  paganism  and  to  Judaism,  virginity 

*  Luke.  i.  34.  f  Purg..  xxv,  118. 

X  According  to  St.  Thomas,  purgatory  is  all  a  fire.  Accord- 
ing to  St.  Ambrose  (Enarr.  in  Ps.  cxviii),  all  souls  before 
their  entrance  into  heaven  must  pass  through  fire, 
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was  unknown.  Paganism  in  its  poetry- 
attributed  to  its  gods  the  most  shameful 
vices  in  order  to  palliate  its  own.  Even 
in  the  ancient  law  virginity  had  so  little 
place  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
many  learned  men,  our  Blessed  Lady 
herself,  in  order  to  conform,  at  least 
externally,  to  the  ideas  of  her  people,  had 
to  conceal  the  anomaly  of  her  practice 
of  it  under  the  veil  of  marriage. 

With  Mary's  virginity  her  humility  is 
most  closely  allied ;  for  if  virginity  qualified 
her  to  become  the  Mother  of  a  new  race, 
humility  made  her  worthy  of  this  honor. 
And  as  the  humble  Virgin  has  brought 
the  souls  to  the  place  of  purification,  so 
the  chaste  Virgin  perfects  their  expiation, 
which  leads  them  on  to  salvation. 
X. 

If  now,  casting  our  eyes  back  over  the 
path  that  we  have  traversed,  we  wish 
to  take  account  of  the  impressions  that 
have  been  made  upon  us  by  the  way,  we 
can  not  but  be  astonished  at  the  con- 
summate art  displayed  by  Dante  in  these 
pictures  of  Mary.  The  guiding  idea  of 
the  'poet,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
followed  it  out,  are  both  equally  admirable. 
As  to  this  latter  part,  I  will  not  speak 
of  the  beauty  of  the  language,  in  which 
the  loftiest  flights  and  the  greatest  brevity 
are  united,  thus  increasing  the  depth  of 
the  impression.  It  is  the  simple  presenta- 
tion of  these  pictures  of  Mary  that,  above 
all,  excites  our  admiration.  Before  him 
the  attempt  had  already  been  made  more 
than  once  during  those  Christian  ages, 
to  represent  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death  by  pictures  drawn  from  the  imagi- 
nation. But  the  terrible  as  well  as  the 
beautiful  and  lofty  were  often  made 
ridiculous  by  exaggerated  representations 
and  bombastic  language.  It  is  not  thus 
in  Dante.  The  accounts  of  the  Evangelist 
are  repeated  without  any  attempt  at  em- 
bellishment— sometimes  are  merely  hinted 
at,  because  the  greatness  of  Mary  consists 
in  this  very  simplicity. 

But  to  paint  the  portrait  of  Our  Lady 
SO    instinct    with    life    required    a    deep, 


loving  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We 
are  grateful  to  the  poet  that  he  drew  his 
examples  from  the  Word  of  God,  rather 
than  from  the  rich  treasury  of  legends  of 
the  'Middle  Ages.  Whilst  the  former 
make  a  far  deeper  impression,  they  show 
all  the  more  clearly  the  greatness  of  Dante. 
For,  however  thoroughly  we  may  be 
acquainted  with  them,  they  seem  to  be 
quite  new,  because  he  had  the  skill  to 
present  them  in  a  new  and  highly  poetical 
light.  And  the  alternations  in  which  the 
pictures  of  virtue  are  placed  before  the 
souls  make  a  specially  agreeable  impres- 
sion on  us:  sometimes  greeting  the  eye 
in  sculpture,  sometimes  passing  before 
the  imagination  in  visions;  again  appeal- 
ing to  the  hearing;  now  greeting  us  from 
without,  again  from  within;  and*  we 
readily  perceive  that  the  pictures  are  ever 
becoming  more  spiritualized  as  they  are 
presented  before  the  souls,  and  conse- 
quently more  appropriate  to  their  ever- 
increasing  perfection. 

But  when  we  consider  the  idea  of  the 
poet  in  this  representation  of  the  series 
of  models  presented  by  Mary,  it  certainly 
m*ust  be  pronounced  a  grand  one.*  Our 
Lady  thus  appears  as  Queen  of  the  seven 
virtues:  humility,  compassion,  meekness, 
industry,  frugality,  temperance,  and  chas- 
tity,— ^as  Queen  of  the  virtues  that  con- 
stitute the  active  and  the  contemplative 
life.  Dante  is  not  indeed  content  with 
simply  displaying  her  picture  before  our 
eyes,  but  other  forms  are  also  introduced, 
not  merely  to  stand  in  the  background, 
but  to  form  the  background  which  throws 
her  picture  forward  in  bolder  relief,  f 

Yes,  Mary  seems  to  be  placed  there 
merely  to  show  the  immense  distance 
between    her    and     all    others.      In    her 


*  As  Scartazzini  truly  remarks,  this  idea  of  representing 
Mary  as  a  model  of  the  Christian  virtues  in  opposition 
to  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  is  not  original  with  Dante.  St. 
Augustine,  Sermo  8  de  temp.,  and  especially  St.  Bonaventure, 
Spec,  P.  M.  v.,  24,  were  before  him.  In  the  choice  of 
examples,   however,   oiu-   poet  stands  alone. 

t  In  the  first  circle,  David  and  Trajan;  in  the  second, 
Orestes;  in  the  third,  Pisistratus  and  St.  Stephen;  in 
the  fourth,  Caesar  at  Tlerda;  in  the  fifth,  Fabricius  and  St. 
Nicholas;  in  the  sixth,  the  women  of  ancient  Rome,  Daniel, 
John  the   Baptist;    iu  the  seventh,   Diana. 
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the  beauty  of  the  soul  does  not  flash 
forth  in  one  single  act  of  virtue — in  one 
solitary  virtue:  she  is  all  lighted  up  by 
virtue.  In  her  as  in  their  centre  are  united 
all  virtues,  which  in  other  saints  and  just 
men  shine  forth  only  as  separate  rays. 
Divided,  like  the  rainbow,  into  seven 
rays  —  seven  colors  —  sending  her  beams 
into  the  night  of  the  seven  prisons,  and 
shining  unto  the  eternal  light,  Mary  is 
looked  up  to  by  all  the  souls  in  the  seven 
circles  at  the  same  time;  she  is  truly 
their  rainbow  of  hope  and  of  consolation. 

Still  more.  As  penance  is  a  grace  of 
God,  and  Mary  is  at  least  indirectly  a 
medium  of  expiation,  she  appears  also 
as  the  instrument  through  which  Christ 
bestows  His  grace — the  symbol  of  the 
divine  graces,  the  incarnation  of  the 
divine  mercy.  What  she  is  to  the  Church, 
what  she  is  in  the  works  of  Christian  art, 
she  is  to  Dante:  "the  intercessory  medium 
between  God  and  mankind."  In  this 
quality  the  entire  work  of  Redemption 
begins  with  her,  and  in  her  it  is  perfected. 
She  is  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end 
of  the  Divine  Comedy,  and  the  work 
of  Redemption  is  influenced  by  her  also 
in  its  course,  and  therefore  she  appears 
as  the  Queen  of  Purgatory.* 
XI. 

If  we  now  ask  what  Mary  is  to  us  in 
these  pictures — to  us  who  have  accom- 
panied the  poet  in  his  wanderings — we 
can  say:  She  is  not  only  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  the  meditations,  but  also  one  of 
the  chief  attractions  of  the  Purgatorio. 
Some  have  wished  to  put  this  part  of 
the  Divina  Commedia  beneath  the  Inferno, 
because  they  overlooked  or  did  not  under- 
stand the  beauty  of  particular  scenes, 
such  as  have  occupied  our  attention. 
The  weak  eye,  incapable  of  seizing  the 
beauties  of  the  poet,  could  not  penetrate 

*  Thus  is  enlarged  the  title  given  her,  amongst  others 
by  St.  Bonaventure,  of  Domina  infernorum,  to  signify  her 
dominion  over  the  infernal  spirits.  She  is  not  only  the 
mistress  of  heaven,  the  Queen  of  Heaven, — not  only  the 
mistress  of  the  earth,  but  also  the  mistress  of  the  entire 
underworld, — of  the  reprobate  and  of  the  penitent.  She 
is  the  mistress  of  the  universe, 

(The 


into  the  interior  spirit  of  the  poem;  to 
the  modem  mind  this  was  too  mystical, 
and  consequently  uninteresting.  It  is 
the  same  as  in  looking  at  a  Gothic 
cathedral:  one  that  considers  it  super- 
ficially will  find  many  things  strange;  but 
if  we  examine  the  work  in  all  its  details, 
and  are  determined  to  make  ourselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  we  shall 
constantly  discover  new  beauties. 

As  to  the  Divine  Comedy  itself,  it  is 
something  more  than  a  poetical  effusion 
delighting  the  imagination, — it  must  be 
something  more:  it  elevates  and  ennobles 
him  that  penetrates  into  its  deepest 
meaning.  What  the  poet  aimed  at  was 
not  a  mere  picture — a  poem  representing 
the  three  supersensible  kingdoms.  That 
is  only  the  shell,  containing  a  kernel  of 
weighty  didactic  meaning.  The  literal 
sense,  the  description  of  the  state  of  the 
souls  after  death,  is  only  the  body,  in 
which,  as  Hettinger  says,  Dante  presents 
to  us  an  embodiment  of  the  great  ideas 
of  the  divine  justice  and  grace,  the  destiny 
of  the  world  and  of  our  race,  the  history 
and  end  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church. 
The  poet  places  himself  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  fallen  man,  who  hears  the 
merciful  call  of  grace,  and  rises  again 
through  sorrow  and  penance;  and  he 
undertakes  the  journey,  not  as  a  mere 
spectator,  but  as  an  active  participant. 
It  is  his  intention  that  we  should  join 
him  in  the  same  spirit — that  we  should 
in  spirit  do  penance  with  him,  and  thus, 
as  it  were,  anticipate  purgatory  here  on 
earth,  so  that  we  may  not  one  day  be 
obliged  to  taste  its  bitterness.  It  is  also 
his  wish  that  we  should  take  deeply  to 
heart  the  example  of  Mary,  and  by  that 
means  cleanse  and  purify  ourselves  from 
the  dross  of  sin.  And  if  we  call  the 
Divma  Commedia  a  model  book  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word  (''the  mediaeval 
miracle  of  song,"  says  Longfellow),  we 
can  also  declare  that  the  sevenfold 
example  of  Mary  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  its  charms. 
End.  > 
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A  Chance  Acquaintance. 


BY   FLORENCE    GILMORE. 


"^npHERE  is  no  Pullman,  sir;    but  there 

-*-  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  second  car 
foiward,"  said  the  conductor,  curtly. 

A  minute  later  Mr.  Field  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  car  in  question  and  looked 
about  him.  Almost  every  other  seat  was 
occupied.  The  place  was  dusty,  and 
littered  with  paper,  banana  peels,  apple 
cores,  and  other  scraps  of  food.  A 
pleasant-faced  German  lay  across  one 
seat,  sound  asleep;  opposite  to  him,  four 
men  were  wrangling  over  a  game  of  cards; 
two  angry  Italians  were  talking  loudly 
and  gesticulating  with  hands,  head  and 
shoulders,  as  is  the  way  of  their  race; 
in  a  seat  near  by  a  tired  woman  was 
trying  to  soothe  a  cross  baby;  and  her 
other  child,  a  few  years  older,  was  running 
up  and  down  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Field  was  returning  from  the 
country  home  of  a  friend  where  he  had 
gone  to  take  part  in  a  tennis  tournament. 
Not  only  had  he  found  the  other  guests 
dull  and  uninteresting,  but  he  had  been 
badly  beaten;  and,  in  consequejice,  had 
childishly  allowed  life  to  look  dark  to 
him  before  he  had  the  misfortune — so 
he  called  it  to  himself — of  being  obliged 
to  ride  back  to  the  city  in  so  dirty  and 
noisy  a  car. 

Very  much  out  of  humor,  he  took  a 
seat  in  the  rear,  and  kept  his  eyes  fastened 
on  the  country  through  which  the  train 
was  passing;  and,  not  content  with  being 
miserable  over  his  present  discomfort,  he 
east  the  shadow  of  his  gloom  over  the 
^ays  before  him,  and  shuddered  at  the 
prospect  of  the  wearisome  ^ork  awaiting 
him  in  his  office. 

The  train  stopped  at  a  small  station, 
and  Mr.  Field's  spirits  rose  somewhat.  He 
hoped  that  the  more  objectionable  of  his 
fellow-passengers  would  get  off;  instead, 
several  rough  men  and  a  slatternly  woman 
9|-Q^4ed  ipto  the  car.    The  \voinan  went 


forward,  secured  an  entire  seat,  and 
promptly  fell  asleep;  two  of  the  men 
joined  the  Italians,  and  doubled  the 
uproar  they  were  making.  Another  man 
paused  in  the  doorway  before  he  took 
the  nearest  vacant  place.  It  was  beside 
Mr.   Field. 

The  merchant  moved  a  Uttle  nearer 
the  window,  glancing  at  the  newcomer 
as  he  did  so.  What  he  saw  was  a  short 
man,  rather  stout,  with  a  smiling,  ruddy 
face,  and  bright  eyes.  He  also  noticed 
that  the  man  wore  a  Roman  collar. 

"A  parson  of  some  denomination,  prob- 
ably a  Catholic  priest,"  he  thought;  and, 
having  little  liking  for  clergymen,  and 
less  interest  in  them,  he  turned  again  to 
his  window. 

But  Father  Bauer  was  disposed  to  be 
friends  with  all  the  world.  First,  he 
called  to  his  side  the  little  girl  whose 
antics  had  been  annoying  Mr.  Field.  She 
came  shyly,  and  answered  his  questions 
with  one  finger  in  her  mouth;  but  went 
back  to  her  mother  with  her  face  wreathed 
in  smiles.  He  talked  for  a  few  minutes 
to  the  tired  woman  with  the  baby;  then 
sauntered  down  the  aisle,  and  chatted 
with  the  Italians,  who  spoke  to  him  with 
moderated  voices  and  every  evidence  of 
respect. 

When  he  resumed  his  seat,  he  turned 
to  Mr.  Field,  saying  heartily: 

"How  interesting  the  people  always 
are!  That  poor  woman  with  the  baby 
in  her  arms  and  the  troublesome  little 
one  at  her  side  must  be  fearfully  weary, 
but  she  is  cheerful,  and  as  gentle  as  can 
be  with  her  children.  And  those  rough- 
looking  Italians  answered  my  questions 
very  politely  and  respectfully.  They  have 
been  working  on  a  fruit  farm  north  of 
here,  they  told  me.'* 

It  did  not  occur  to  Father  Bauer  that 
his  neighl)or^s  silence  meant  anything  like 
unfriendliness, 

■'  Yes,  I  suppose  they  all  have  some  good 
points,"  Mr.  Field  answered,  but  without 
^ny  pretence  of  interest. 

After  th^t  there,  w^§  ^  iQug  pau§e  b^^ 
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fore  the  priest  exclaimed  enthusiastically: 

/'What  a  beautiful  country  this  is!  A 
veritable  fairyland!  It  is  certainly  a  great 
pleasure  to  ride  through  it  on  such  a  com- 
fortable train.  I  assure  you  that  in  China 
we  have  no  such  luxuries." 

"So  you  have  lived  in  China i^"  Mr.  Field 
observed,  his  interest  roused  a  little,  and 
feeling  that  it  would  be  rude  to  make 
no  reply. 

"Yes;  I  have  been  in  this  country  only 
one  month,  after  having  spent  five  years 
in  the  'Flowery  Kingdom,'  as  the  Chinese 
love  to  call  it.  I  came  here  to  beg 
for  my  needy  mission.  Not  \ery  pleas- 
ant work,  begging;  however,  it  is  very 
much  easier  to  ask  for  others  than  for 
oneself." 

Mr.  Field  stiffened,  thinking  the  priest 
was  paving  the  way  for  an  appeal  to 
him  for  money,  and  instinctively  assumed 
the  defensive.  Known  to  have  great 
wealth,  he  was  besieged  with  applications 
for  help  from  every  corner  of  America, 
for  every  imaginable  purpose.  But  Father 
Bauer  was  now  looking  out  of  the  window, 
engrossed  for  the  moment  in  the  changing 
landscape. 

Quite  in  spite  of  himself,  Mr.  Field's 
interest  had  been  aroused;  and  during  the 
silence  that-  followed  he  began  to  under- 
stand that  the  priest  was  not  thinking 
of  him  as  a  possible  benefactor.  At  last 
he  turned  toward  him  with  a  not  unkindly 
smile  on  his  face. 

"Where  is  your  mission,  Father,"  he 
asked. 

"  At  Kong,  a  village  in  the  interior, 
and  poor, — oh,  so  poor!  My  good  people 
seldom  have  any  other  food  than  rice, 
and  often  not  enough  of  that.  In  winter, 
although  it  is  cold  there,  the  luxury 
of  a  fire  is  unknown,  except  what  is 
needed  for  cooking.  Besides,  every  year 
or  two  the  people  lose  what  little  they 
have.  The  water  comes,  and  carries  all 
before  it.  You  know  what  a  menace 
floods  are  in  some  parts  of  China. 

"But  I  wish  that  yoi:^  could  know  my 
people.     You  wouldn't   help   liking   th^m., 


They  are  so  grateful  for  everything,  how- 
ever small,  that  I  do  for  them,  that  they 
make  me  ashamed  of  doing  so  little. 
And  as  for  their  thankfulness  for  the 
gift  of  faith,  there  is  nothing  in  all  the 
world  more  edifying.  Then,  too,  they  are 
cheerful  and  honest  and  contented,  in 
spite  of  the  many  hardships  they  endure. 
When  the  water  comes  and  sweeps  away 
their  huts  and  their  scanty  store  of 
worldly  goods,  and  oftentimes  snuffs  out 
a  life  dear  to  them,  my  poor  Christians 
still  praise  God." 

"And  you?  How  do  you  manage  to 
live?"  Mr.  Field  asked,  drawn  to  the 
sunny-souled  priest  against  his  will.  "  You 
must  suffer  more   than  they." 

"So  far  I  have  never  lost  anything  in 
the  floods,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
had  nothing  to  lose."  Of  his  sufferings 
and   trials  he   was  evidently  oblivious. 

Father  Bauer  paused  a  moment;  but 
this  was  the  subject  nearest  his  heart,  and 
he  soon  continued  in  the  same  simple  way : 

"  I  have  been  collecting  money  for  a 
little  church.  We  —  my  people  and  I — 
are  even  ambitious  enough  to  hope  to 
have  a  school,  too,  by  and  by,  with  Sisters 
for  teachers.  Of  course  that  could  not 
come  for  many  years, — after  my  time, 
no  doubt.  We  once  had  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred dollars  saved  toward  the  church, — 
a  big  sum  among  us,  I  assure  you.  But — 
well,  God  took  it  from  us  in  the  last  flood; 
and  so,  when  a  friend  of  mine  here  in 
the  States  offered  me  transportation  to 
California,  I  came,  hoping  to  gather  a 
little  money." 

"May  I  ask  how  much  you  have  col- 
lected?" Mr.  Field  said. 

"Nearly  four  hundred  dollars,  and  in 
less  than  a  month!  Not  enough  of  course 
to  build  our  church,  but  it  will  be  a  good 
start.  I  have  been  promised  a  number 
of  other  offerings,  Americans  are  mar- 
vellously generous.'* 

"Mr.  Field's  only  answer  was  a  smile, 
half  o'  amusement,  half  of  admiration. 
Father  Bau  r  was  smiling,  too, — a  radi- 
antly happy  §mile,    He  continued: 
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"To-morrow  I  shall  be  on  the  way 
home.  I  can  hardly  wait  to  get  back  tp 
my  flock.  What  a  welcome  awaits  me! 
And  when  I  tell'  them  of  all  this  money, 
the  people  will  be  as  happy  as  a  lot  of 
children.  You  can't  imagine  how  lovingly 
they  have  planned  for  this  church,  and 
dreamed  of  it,  ahd  sacrificed  even  neces- 
saries for  it.  Some  of  the  men  saw  a 
Catholic  church  when  visiting  in  Canton 
a  few  years  ago,  and  ever  since  they  have 
yearned  to  have  a  'good  God's  House,'  as 
they  call  it,  in  their  own  village." 

"  You  say  that  you  are  to  sail  to- 
morrow?" Mr.  Field  asked,  turning  toward 
his  companion  with  a  sudden  light  in 
his  eyes. 

"Yes,  to-morrow,  please  God!" 

"At  what  hour?" 

"Ten  thirty,  I  believe,  is  the  hour." 

"Could  you  come  to  my  office  for  a 
few  minutes  before  you  go  to  the  boat? 
I  should  like  to-  do  something  for  that 
church  of  yours,  although  I  am  not  a 
Roman  Catholic." 

Father  Bauer's  face  expressed  unbounded 
surprise  and  delight. 

"Oh,  thank  you!  How  kind  you  are, 
sir!"  he  exclaimed. 

The  train  was  now  backing  into  the 
San  Francisco  station.  Mr.  Field  hastily 
drew  forth  a  visiting  card,  and,  after 
writing  his  down-town  address  upon  it, 
handed  it  to  the  priest,  saying:  "Let  me 
have  one  of  your  own  cards  to-morrow, 
please,  with  your  full  address  Perhaps 
you  will  be  able  to  build  both  your  church 
and  your  school  as  soon  as  you  wish." 

Father  Bauer's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"How  kind  you  are!'"  he  repeated.  "I 
can't  tell  you  what  this  will  mean  to 
hundreds  of  poor  people  as  well  as  to  me. 
I  and  every  one  in  my  little  flock  will 
pray  for  you   always — always!'* 

As  the  years  slipped  by,  the  once 
destitute  mission  of  Kong  became  one 
of  the  best  equipped  in  China,  despite 
the  extreme  poverty  of  its  people.  This 
was  owing  solely  to  the  faithful  generosity 


of  a  Mr.  Field,  of  San  Francisco,  for  whom 
the  grateful  Christians  prayed  daily  as 
they  did  for  their  own  kindred.  Once 
every  year  Father  Bauer  received  a  check 
unaccompanied  by  a  line ;  and  his  acknowl- 
edgment took  the  form  of  the  words, 
"God  bless  and  reward  you  for  your 
goodness!"  written  across  a  card. 

The  church  was  built  soon  after  Father 
Bauer's  visit  to  the  United  States,  and 
ground  broken  for  a  school  and  a  house 
for  the  Sisters.  In  time  the  floods  lost 
some  of  their  horror  for  the  people  of 
Kong,  because  Father  Bauer  was  able 
to  help  them  buy  food,  exorbitant  as  the 
prices  became  during  such  visitations, 
and  to  rebuild  their  huts  after  the  water 
receded.  And  more  than  once  he  was 
able,  through  the  generosity  of  his  chance 
acquaintance  in  California,  to  send  several 
hundred  dollars  to  his  harassed  bishop, 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  less  favored 
missions. 

As  the  years  passed.  Father  Bauer's 
health  broke,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
America  to  recuperate;  but  this  was  not 
until  he  was  an  old  man — almost  seventy 
years  of  age.  He  landed  in  San  Francisco 
at  eleven  o'clock  one  morning;  and  that 
same  day,  tired  though  he  was,  he  WTnt 
to  the  address  I^.Ir.  Field  had  WTitten  across 
his  card  twenty  years  before.  He  asked 
an  elevator  boy  on  which  floor  Mr.  Field 
had  his  offices, — he  had  forgotten.  And 
all  the  while  he  was  smiling  to  him.self, 
and  his  heart  was  beating  fast. 

"Mr.  Field!"  the  boy  repeated.  "There 
is  no  Mr.  Field  here  that  I  know  of. 
Never  was." 

"Oh,  yes!  Pardon  me,  but  you  are 
mistaken.  I  once  called  on  him  in  this 
building;  but  it  was  some  time  ago — 
quite  twenty  years." 

The  young  fellow  laughed. 

"I'm  not  authority  so  far  back.  If 
you  will  wait  a  minute,  I'll  ask  some  one. 
Perhaps  I  can  find  out  where  he  is  now." 

In  a  little  while  he  returned,  with  the 
janitor  at  his  heels, — an  old  Irishman. 

"Mike  says  that  he  remembers  a  Mr, 
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Field  who  was  here  a  long  time  ago. 
No  one  else  ever  heard  of  him,  though," 
the  boy  reported. 

"Yes,  Father,"  Mike  said,  all  deference 
when  he  saw  that  it  was  a  priest  who 
wished  to  know.  "There  used  to  be  a 
Mr.  Field  here,  but  it  was  long  years  ago. 
He  was  as  rich  as  the  King  of  England, 
but  he  lost  his  money  in  the  great  panic, 
and  I  have  never  laid  eyes  on  him  since." 

Father  Bauer  went  away,  puzzled  and 
sorely  disappointed. 

The  following  day  he  called  on  Father 
Doyle,  who  had  been  one  of  his  class- 
mates at  the  seminary.  He  had  just  built, 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  a  new  church,  of 
which  he  was  very  proud.  Father  Bauer 
was  taken  to  see  it.  The  priests  walked 
about,  examining  everything  and  com- 
menting in  whispers.  Father  Bauer  was 
particularly  attracted  by  the  beauty  of 
Our  Lady's  altar,  and  stood  long  before 
it.  He  noticed  a  man  j^ast  middle  age 
kneeling  there,  wrapt  in  prayer;  and  when 
they  closed  the  door  behind  tlicm.  Father 
Doyle  said: 

"That  m.an  is  a  saint.  He  was  once 
among  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential 
men  in  vSan  Francisco.  He  lost  all  his 
money.  I  heard  of  his  failure,  but  with 
no  special  interest.  I  did  not  know  him 
at  the  time.  But  one  evening,  about  six 
months  later,  he  came  to  see  me,  told 
me  briefly  of  his  misfortunes,  and  said, 
with  a  smile,  that  he  had  been  trying  to 
be  brave,  but  had  not  succeeded  very 
well.  'But,  Father,'  he  went  on,  'a  few 
years  ago  I  chanced  to  meet  a  foreign 
missionary,  who  told  me  simply,  even 
gayly,  of  his  people  and  of  his  life, — a 
life  of  such  hardship  and  privation  as  I 
had  never  dreamed  possible.  But  he  is 
very  happy.  Why  can't  I  be  happy,  I 
wonder?  I  have  concluded  that  he  must 
have  helps  that  I  know  nothing  of;  so 
I  want  to  learn  more  about  your  religion. 
It  must  hold  the  secret  of  fortitude.' 
Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  he  soon 
came  into  the  Church,  where  he  found  the 
joy  and  strength  he  sought." 


Father  Doyle  paused,  but  presently  he 
added  thoughtfully: 

"There  is  one  thing  about  this  man 
which  has  always  puzzled  me.  I  feel 
certain  that  I'd  find  something  heroic 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  if  I  could  reach  the 
bottom.  He  has  had  a  clerkship  these 
many  years  at  a  salary  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  he  has  one  thousand  income 
from  what  was  saved  out  of  the  wreck 
of  his  fortune.  But  since  joining  the 
Church  he  lives  like  a  very  poor  man.  A 
man  with  no  family  could  be  comfortable 
enough  on  two  thousand.  A  word  he  once 
inad\crtently  let  fall  led  me  to  suspect 
that  he  has  a  pet  charity  which  devours 
his  income.     I  should  like  to  know." 

"What  is  this  man's- name?"  inquired 
Father  Bauer,  after  a  long  silence. 

"Mr.  Field." 

"  I  thought  so." 

"Why,  do  you  know  anything  about 
him?" 

Instead  of  answering  Father  Doyle's 
question,  Father  Bauer  asked  another: 

"And  his  income  is  only  two  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  you  say?" 

"  Yes,  but — " 

"Wait!  I'll  tell  you.  Twenty  years  ago 
I  met  this  man  on  a  train.  He  was  wealthy 
then.  He  gave  me  five  thousand  dollars 
to  build  my  church.  Every  year  since 
then  he  has  sent  me  an  offering, — three 
thousand  dollars  several  times,  and  ever 
after  that  at  least  sixteen  hundred." 

Acting  on  one  impulse,  the  priests 
hurried  back  into  the  church;  but  Mr. 
Field  was  gone. 

"Where  does  he  live?"  Father  Bauer 
asked  earnestly. 

"I  don't  know, — have  never  known," 
his  friend  answered;  "not  in  this  city, 
though  he  comes  here  often.  He  seems 
to  wish  to  remain  unknown." 

"If  I  had  only  recognized  him!  But 
surely  I  can  find  him." 

Father  Doyle  shook  his  head. 

"God  arranged  it  so.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  respect  his  reticence." 

And  Father  Bauer  bowed  in  assent. 
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Irish  Landmarks  in  Rome. 

ROME  possesses  one  of  the  very  few 
relics  of  St.  Patrick  in  existence, — 
a  finger  from  the  very  hand,  perhaps,  that 
once  held  the  shamrock  aloft  as  a  symbol 
of  the  Adorable  Trinity.  It  is  preserved  in 
the  church  of  San  Marco,  on  the  Piazza 
Venezia;  and  is  exposed,  with  other  relics, 
for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  when 
the  Lenten  Station  for  the  day  is  held  in 
that  church. 

This  magnificent  church  in  honor  of 
Ireland's  patron  saint  was  consecrated  by 
Cardinal  Martinelli  on  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
19 lo,  when  it  was  solemnly  opened  for 
divine  worship.  It  is  in  the  Lombard 
style,  and  a  mosaic  representing  the  saint 
with  the  shamrock  in  his  hand  is  just 
above  the  entrance.  Until  the  opening  of 
St.  Patrick's,  the  church  of  Santa  Agata 
dei  Goti,  attached  to  the  Irish  College  in 
the  Via  Mazzarino,  was  regarded  as  the 
national  church  of  Ireland  in  Rome.  It 
was  built  by  the  Consul  Flavins  Ricimer, 
who  was  buried  within  its  walls  in  472. 
When  the  Arian  Goths  occupied  Rome, 
in  549,  they  seized  this  church  for  their 
religious  rites.  St.  Gregory  the  Great  re- 
stored it  to  Catholic  worship,  and  placed 
some  relics  of  St.  Agatha  in  the  altar; 
hence  its  title  of  St.  Agatha  of  the  Goths. 
It  was  served  for  a  long  time  by  the 
Benedictines  of  Monte  Vergine;  but  in 
1850  Pope  Pius  IX.  gave  both  it  and 
the  monastery  to  the  Irish  College,  the 
previous  home  of  which  was  near  the 
Torre  del  Grillo. 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  famous 
Father  Luke  Wadding  that  the  Irish 
College  was  first  established  in  the  Eternal 
City  by  Cardinal  Ludovisi,  nephew  of 
Pope  Gregory  XV.,  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jesuits,  its  object  being 
the  education  of  young  men  for  the  Irish 
mission.  Among*  th^  most  illustrious  of 
its  students  was  Oliver  Plunket,  the 
martyred  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who 
entered    the    in§titut^  iti  1646.    A    ?piall 


medallion-shaped  image  of  St.  Patrick  is 
above  the  main  entrance  to  the  college, 
and  the  national  emblem,  the  harp,  is 
painted  at  intervals  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
reception  room.  The  church,  which  is 
rather  small  and  dark,  is  reached  by 
descending  a  flight  of  steps.  All  round 
the  nave  are  medallion-shaped  portraits 
of  different  Irish  saints.  In  the  left  aisle 
is  the  embalmed  heart  of  the  immortal 
Daniel  O'Connell,  buried  in  a  cQstly  urn, 
covered  by  a  marble  slab,  on  which  is  a 
sculptured  representation  of  the  Liberator 
addressing  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  church  of  St.  Clement,  near  the 
Lateran,  is  rich  in  Irish  memories.  It 
is  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Rome, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  paternal 
home  of  the  great  St.  Clement,  third 
successor  of  St.  Peter  and  fellow-worker 
with  St.  Paul  the  Apostle.  St.  Clement 
turned  the  house  into  an  oratory.  In  the 
course  of  time,  it  grew  into  a  church, 
which,  however,  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1084.  The  present 
building  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a 
lower  church,  and  it  is  in  the  latter  that 
the  little  that  remains  of  the  original  con- 
struction is  to  be  found.  The  bodies  of 
St.  Clement  and  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch 
are  under  the  high  altar  in  the  upper 
church,  and  those  of  Saints  Cyril  and 
Methodius  are  in  the  side  chapel  that 
bears  their  names.  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
gave  St.  Clement's  to  the  Irish  Domin- 
icans in  1623,  and  it  has  remained  in  their 
hands  <ever  since. 

The  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio 
contains  the  tombs  of  the  brave  Irish 
chiefs  who,  after  the  disastrous  failure 
of  the  Rising  against  Elizabeth  in  1598, 
found  a  home  in  the  heart  of  Christendom. 
The  church  was  built,  at  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of  Spain;  and  Pope  Sixtus  IV. 
placed  the  Spanish  Franciscans  in  the 
adjoining  monastery.  Close  to  the  church 
of  St.  Isidore,  which  is  served  by  Irish 
Franciscans,  is  the  monastery  founded  by 
Father  Luke  Wadding. 
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Biographical  Misrepresentation. 

r^  REAT  men  who  are  known  by  this 
^-^  or  that  particular  trait  frequently 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  apotheosis 
or  incarnation  of  that  particular  quality 
or  defect  to  the  total  exclusion  of  other 
characteristics,  prominent  though  they  may 
be.  As  a  result,  the  general  character 
of  the  man  is  obscured.  Biographers 
whom  it  especially  behooves  to  form  a 
balanced  estimate  of  their  subject's  char- 
acter often  enough  are  the  very  cause  of 
these  one-sided  views.  And  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  a  biographer  may  write 
himself  into  his  work  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  product  will  be  rather  a  portrait 
of  himself  than  of  the  sitter.  Some  of 
the  greatest  men  have  been  in  this  way 
untruly  presented,  so  that  their  final 
biography  is  yet  to  be  written. 

As  an  application  of  these  reflections, 
take  the  case  of  Nelson.  Gallant  and 
gentle,  fearless  and  affectionate,  the  peer- 
less naval  commander  has  been  well 
known.  But  rumor  had  it,  and  biography 
till  now  let  the  word  run,  that  his  bravery 
was  the  recklessness  of  unfaith,  that  he 
was,  that  far,  a  godless  man.  But  later 
biographers  are  getting  a  better  view. 
Because  great  men  are  so  great  it  would 
seem  to  take  time  to  get  all  the  way 
around  them  for  a  full  appraisement  of 
their  generous  make-up.  Captain  Mark 
Kerr,  R.  N.,  M.  V.  O.,  in  a  sympathetic 
study,  "The  Spirit  of  Nelson,"  contributed 
to  the  current  Nineteenth  Century,  presents 
an  aspect  of  the  man  which  is  unfamiliar, 
but  which  is  at  once  recognized  as  neces- 
sarily true.  Nelson  was  deeply  religious. 
After  citations  from  his  correspondence 
which  amply  bear  this  out,  the  author 
writes:  "Through  the  many  strata  of 
Nelson's  character  ran  a  deeply  religious 
vein.  His  firm  belief  in  God  and  His 
goodness  entered  with  him  into  the  fiercest 
actions  of  his  life;'  and  as  soon  as  the 
engagement  was  over,  his  first  act  was  to 
order  a  general  thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
God  for  having  bles.sed  his  Majesty's  arms." 


And  the  last  word  of  this  immortal  hero 
witnessed  to  the  same  unfaltering  faith — 
"Thank  Cxod  I  have  done  my  duty!" 

Another  celebrity  seems  to  demand  a 
similar  readjustment  of  reputation  at  the 
hands  of  an  enlightened,  albeit  close 
posterity.  George  Meredith  is  not  long 
dead,  yet  his  aloofness  during  life  would 
seem  to  have  related  him  with  an  earlier 
time  than  that  of  his  own  generation. 
He,  too,  has  borne,  through  a  similar 
failure  of  all-around  balanced  judgment 
on  the  part  of  critics  and  biographical 
writers,  the  imputation  of  having  a  lack 
of  soul  and  moral  sense  in  its  higher 
manifestations.  How  false  such  a  view  is, 
the  newly  published  letters  of  the  man 
make  plain.  The  judgment  therein  is 
reversed.  He  wrote,  in  farewell  to  a 
schoolfellow:  "True  fellowship  is  not  to 
be  had  without  Christianity,  —  not  the 
name,  but  the  practice  of  it.  I  wish  you 
the  greatest  of  all  things,  God's  blessing, 
which  comprehends  all  I  would  or  could 
otherwise   say." 

Commenting  on  this  passage,  a  reviewer 
in  the  Atliencrum  goes  on  to  say: 

The  boy  of  sixteen  grown  to  a  man  of  sixty 
writes,  with  seeming  continuity,  of  himself 
and  a  group  of  his  friends  as  "We  Liberals, 
Radicals,  practical  Christians'' ;  but,  between 
while,  he  has  said  that,  in  the  teaching  of 
children,  of  dogma  there  should  not  be  a 
word.  .  .  .  Christianity,  he  concedes,  "fought 
down  brutishness,"  was  "the  mother  of  our 
civilization,"  and  "has  done  and  does  this 
good  to  the  young  —  it  floats  them  through 
the  perilous  sensual  period."  He  speaks  of 
"prayer  as  certainly  good  for  children";  adding 
rather  secondarily,  "it  is  good  for  men";  but 
daily  prayer  was  his  own  practice  to  his  life's 
end.  Whenever  moved  by  sympathy  with  grief 
or  by  joy  for  an  averted  catastrophe,  he  breaks 
out  with  a  "God  bless  you!  I  pray  it  nightly," 
or  a  "God  bless  you!  We  have  put  up  our 
thank-song  to  the  Supreme."  No  mere  con- 
ventions are  these;  as  he  said  of  a  famous 
letter  of  his  Henrietta's,  "the  sentences  had  a 
throb    beneath    them." 

This  is  the  George  Meredith  we  like 
to  think  of,  and  now  must  think  of,  as 
the  friend  of  Alice  Meynell  and  Francis 
Thompson. 
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Notes  and  Remarks* 


There  is  a  squabble  in  a  New  Jersey 
town  between  the  callow  pupils  of  the 
high  school  and  the  dignified  board  of 
education.  The  pupils  printed  a  protest 
against  the  ruling  of  the  board  which 
required  a  standard  of  80  per  cent  for 
all  pupils  in  English,  and  distributed  the 
protest  about  the  town  in  the  form  of 
handbills.  The  protesters  declared  that 
this  ruling  put  an  end  to  all  athletic  com- 
petitive sport.  The  honorable  board  replied 
that,  while  their  aim  was  not  to  destroy 
athletic  sport,  they  were  forced  to  make 
the  ruling,  because  business  men  com- 
plained that  high-school  graduates  were 
utterly  deficient  in  grammar  and  spelling; 
and  in  particular  six  members  of  the 
football  team  were  then  so  far  below 
the  ordinary  requirement,  that  they  had 
been  debarred  from  playing  at  all  until 
their  scholarship  improved.  The  war  is 
still  raging.  In  the  good  old  days  these 
protesters  would  all  be  sent  to  bed 
supperless. 

Who  was  it  said  that  there  is  fully  as 
much  reverence,  respect,  and  obedience  in 
the  American  home  to-day  as  ever  there 
was,  but  it  is  the  reverence,  respect  and 
obedience  of  the  parents  for  the  children? 
It  has  been  asserted  that  history  moves 
in  a  circle.  Oh,  for  that  golden  moment 
when  the  old-fashioned  section  of  the 
circle  will  be  reached  again! 


One  of  the  objections  most  frequently 
urged  against  the  Universal  Suffrage  move- 
ment is  that  it  would  encourage  Socialism, 
the  Socialists  being  strongly  in  favor  of 
Woman  Suffrage.  How  groundless  is  this 
objection  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
Belgium,  where  Catholics  and  Socialists 
are  in  open  conflict,  the  latter  are  com- 
bating by  every  ipeans  in  their  power 
the  movement  to  bring  before  Parliament 
a  universal  Suffrage  Bill.  A  prominent 
Socialist  Deputy  is  quoted  as  declaring 
that    the    enfranchisement    of    women    in 


Belgium  would  throw  back  the  cause  of 
Socialism  at  least  half  a  century.  There 
you  have  it.  Equal  Suffrage  is  opposed 
for  the  simple  reason  that  women  con- 
stitute the  most  rehgious,  the  most  moral, 
and  the  most  law-abiding  element  of  the 
population. 

In  this  country  the  movement  is 
opposed,  after  the  unthinking  and  the 
ultra-conservative,  chiefly  by  the  criminal 
class,  respectable  or  disreputable.  Judge 
Lindsay  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he 
asserted,  with  his  usual  vigor: 

The  Hquor  interests  hate  the  voting  woman 
because  they  can  not  fool  her  out  of  her  antag- 
onism. The  public  service  co-^porations  fear 
the  voting  woman  because  they  can  not  manage 
her.  And  who  so  blind  as  to  deny  the  political 
partnership  of  the  saloon  and  the  franchise- 
grabbing  corporations?  These  corrupt  and 
malign  influences  have  always  worked  together, 
and  are  working  together  now  in  the  desperate 
endeavor  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Equal 
Sufifrage.  The  gambler,  saloon-keeper,  and 
barrel  house  boss  —  the  respectable  criminals 
who  fatten  on  franchises  and  the  exploitation 
of  the  people,  —  these  are  the  people  at  the 
bottom  of  the  anti-suffrage  agitation.  They 
constitute  the  secret  influence  that  is  inflaming 
conservatism   and   the   traditional   prejudices. 


One  may  question  the  accuracy  of  the 
picture  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  in  New 
York  drawn  by  Gen.  Bingham,  a  former 
holder  of  that  office;  but  one  must  admit 
that  there  is  more  truth  than  fiction 
in  his  statement  that  politics  accounts 
both  for  a  large  percentage  of  the 
crime  and  the  great  number  of  un- 
punished law-breakers  in  the  metrop- 
olis. All  the  police  magistrates  owe  their 
posts  to  the  mayor,  who  in  turn  owes 
his  post  to  the  politicians,  who  in  their 
turn  owe  their  power  largely  to  their 
thorough  control  and  organization  of  the 
criminal  classes.  The  politicians  are  the 
real  powers-that-be ;  the  officials  are,  in 
numerous  instances,  mere  figureheads. 

The  present  Commissioner  of  Police  in 
New  York  is  reported  as  saying:  "The 
courts  could  stop  gambling  in  twenty-four 
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hours  if  they  would  merely  let  it  be  known 
by  their  rulings  that  they  intend  to  aid 
the  police,  instead  of  doing  all  they  can 
to  thwart  our  efforts  every  time  we  catch 
the  gamblers  with  the  goods";  and  he 
went  on  to  narrate  how,  of  898  men 
arrested  in  connection  with  gambling 
during  the  past  year,  only  130  were  con- 
victed, and  that  not  one  of  these  received 
anything  like  adequate  punishment. 

The  simple  reason  is  that  the  offenders 
have  a  pull  with  the  politicians,  who  have 
so  arranged  the  laws  of  evidence  that  it 
is  diQicult  to  con\ict  any  one  of  aiiytliing, 
especially  v/hen  magistrates  are  incom- 
petent or  corruptible. 


The  expulsion  of  the  last  Turk  from 
European  territory  may  not  be  a  tiling 
of  the  near  future,  but  ju.^t  at  present  it 
looks  as  if  the  Turkish  government  were 
in  a  life-and-death  struggle  for  footholds 
it  has  long  maintained.  The  only  thing 
to  be  feared  ii  intervention  in  behalf  of 
the  Turks  by  some  rascally  Power.  But 
if  the  victories,  of  one  side  and  the 
atrocities  of  the  other  continue,  public 
sentiment  will  soon  be  roused  to  such  a 
pitch  as  Vv^ill  prevent  action  in  favor  of 
the  Turks  by  any  European  nation.  The 
time  has  passed  when  sovereigns  could 
act  without  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the 
majority  of  their  subjects  and  in  defiance 
of  right.  Years  ago,  when  the  voice  of 
Gladstone  was  raised  against  the  un- 
speakable Turk,  it  echoed  but  faintly; 
to-day  it  would  awaken  all  Christendom. 
The  world  does  move,  and  God  is  ruling 
its  destinies. 


In  the  course  of  a  stern  rebuke  to 
certain  Jews  whose  faith  (emunah)  and 
fear  of  God  (yirath  Adonoy)  have  be- 
come so  weak  that  they  have  abandoned 
Judaism  and  gone  over  to  Christian  Science, 
Mr.  Tobias  Schanfarber,  writing  in  the 
Chicago  Israelite,  makes  an  apt  reply  to 
those  who,  trying  to  justify  their  neglect 
of  religion,  contend  that  many  non- 
religious  persons  are  moral  and  that  many 


religious  persons  are  immoral.  "  It  must 
not  be  overlooked,"  he  says,  "that  often 
when  a  man  breaks  with  religion  there  is 
an  inheritance  of  the  religious  spirit  in- 
herent within  him  that  keeps  him  in  line 
with  moral  things.  He  is  living  on  the 
religious  inheritance  of  the  past,  and  his 
morality  is  a  part  of  that  religious  inheri- 
tance. The  moral  man  is  a  religious  man 
even  if  the  religious  man  is  not  always  a 
moral  man.  The  moral  man  by  his  action 
shows  that  he  recognizes  a  law  higher  than 
himself,  and  by  this  very  fact  must  be 
regarded  as  religious.  When  a  man  who 
claims  to  be  religious  is  guilty  of  immoral 
conduct,  he  does  not  become  a  moral 
pervert  because  of  his  religion,  but  in 
spite   of  it." 

Ultra-conservative  persons  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions,  who  feel  in  duty  bound  to 
oppose  the  feminist  movement,  would  do 
well  to  "read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest,"  as  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
has  it,  the  following  paragraph  from  a 
recent  number  of  Collier's: 

The  advance  of  women  into  tlie  arena  where 
economic  and  moral  questions  are  settled  is 
becoming  more  powerful  and  rapid  every  week. 
Voting  is  only  a  part  of  it.  It  is  the  seizure  of 
an  apt  and  needed  weapon,  and  it  is  the  symbol 
of  the  whole  subtle  and  far-reaching  change. 
This  alteration  in  society  can  not  be  stopped, 
because  it  is  the  result  of  education,  industrial 
development,  democratic  government,  and 
peace.  If  the  world  understands  one  thing 
to-day,  it  is  that  progress  depends  on  the  con- 
ditions under  which  children  are  born  and 
trained.  Shall  women  be  kept  out  of,  the  coun- 
cils which  deal  with  the  health  and  rearing  of 
children,  —  with  schools,  penal  rules,  eugenics, 
changing  ethics?  Shall  they  have  no  voice  in 
directing  how  much  money  shall  be  spent  on 
education  and  how  much  on  political  pie?  On 
whether  cotton  and  woolen  goods  are  what  they 
ought  to  be  in  quality  and  price?  On  whether, 
in  regulating  a  traffic  that  murders  so  many 
girls  every  year,  and  creates  so  much  disease, 
we  shall  punish  the  women,  the  men,  the  owners 
of  buildings,  or  the  police?  Or  rely  on  changing 
standards  in  men's  morality,  forced  by  in- 
creased knowledge  among  women?  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  girls  work  in  shops,  factories, 
laundries,  bakeries;  who  shall  look  after  the 
laws    relating    to    them,    and    the    execution    of 
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those  laws?    Is  the  tariff  of  no  importance  to 

those  who  do   most   of  the   purchasing  for  the 

home?     Unless    woman    has    no    right    to    help 

decide   the    questions   which    most    concern   her 

children    and    herself,    the    feminist    movement 

can  not  stop. 

^  ♦> 

That  the  stories  of  outrages  upon 
Americans  residing  in  Mexico  are  to  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  is  made  plain 
by  Dr.  A.  R.  Hollman,  of  vSan  Luis  Potosi, 
writing  in  the  American  Journal  of  Clinical 
Medicine, — the  last  place,  by  the  way,  in 
which  we  should  have  expected  to  find 
information  regarding  the  present  revo- 
lution in  Mexico.  The  friend  who  kindly 
directed  our  attention  to  the  article  re- 
marked, '*  You  needn't  read  what  Dr.  H. 
has  to  say  about  '  Calcium  Sulphide  as  a 
Surgical  Adjunct,'  but  you  ought  to  read  his 
'Comments  on  the  Mexican  Rebellion.'" 
This  we  have  done  with  interest,  and 
our  impression  is  confirmed  that  if  any 
such  outrages  as  the  newspapers  reported 
really  occurred,  there  was  reason  for  them. 
If  foreign  residents  were  only  to  mind 
their  own  business,  there  is  no  country 
in  the  world  where  they  are  less  likely  to 
suffer  molestation  than  in  Mexico.  After 
describing  a  case  of  gross  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  an  American  of  which  he  was 
a  witness.  Dr.  Hollman  remarks:  "Many 
times  have  I  wondered  what  Americans 
would  do  to  a  'Greaser'  should  he  behave, 
in  the  so-called  'land  of  the  free,'  as  I 
have  seen  Americans  misbehave  them- 
selves in  the  sister-republic  of  Mexico." 

*  * 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  Doctor's 
■article  offers  a  further  explanation  of 
two  things  which  have  been  puzzling 
many  of  our  citizens  for  months  past,^ — 
the  repeated  complaints  of  American 
residents  in  Mexico  and  the  seeming 
indifference  to  them  on  the  part  of 
President  Taft: 

However,  many  Ahierican  settlers  have  left 
the  country,  and  I  am  told  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, they  have  left  the  houses  open,  with 
furniture  and  belongings  inside,  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  be  robbed.    The  "honest"  intention. 


on  their  part,  is  to  claim  damages  from  the 
Mexican  Government,  if  good  old  Uncle  Sam 
will  stoop  to  act  as  their  attorney  and  collector. 
You  see,  raising  international  bad  feeling  and 
colkcting  damages  is  a  better  business  than 
raising  oranges  or  even  onions;  for  that  does 
not  entail  work,  while  kind  old  Uncle  Sam  even 
harvests  the  crop  for  you. 

I  remember  that,  some  twenty  years  ago,  a 
young  fellow  with  ambition  to  become  Consul 
for  the  United  States  urged  me  to  claim  $20,000 
damages  for  abuses  committed  by  the  jefe 
politico  (chief)  of  Villa  Lerdo,  although  the 
Government  gave  me  satisfaction  and  punished 
the  offending  parties.  There  were  lots  of  good 
friends  who  were  willing  to  help  me  by  perjury; 
and,  what  is  more,  I  honestly  think  that  they 
were  not  bad  fellows  either,  and  believed  it 
would  be  a  meritorious  action  to  swear  to  a 
mountain  when  there  existed  only  a  molehill. 
And  they  really  believed  that  it  is  no  sin  to  help 
things  to  happen  if  they  do  not  want  to  happen 
of  their  own  accord.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Taft  is  to  be  admired,  not,  as  some  papers 
say,  for  his  forbearance — for  none  is  needed, — 
but  for  his  sense  of  justice;  who  has  not  been 
satisfied  with  cock-and-bull-stories  of  adven- 
turers, but  has  investigated  until  he  has  proven 
them  false. 

There  is  far  more  honor  to  a  strong  nation 
in  being  just  than  in  being  rash,  even  if  the 
rashness  be  crowned  with  bloody  success.  And 
most  Americans,  and  foreigners  in  general,  who 
live  in  Mexico,  wilj  [would]  regret  to  see  him 
leave  the  presidential  chair;  since,  owing  to 
his  prudence  and  sense  of  justice,  foreigners, 
in  spite  of  themselves  sometimes,  have  been 
and  are  respected  by  all  classes  of  people  in  this 

Republic. 

—        « •-» 

Undoubtedly  Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson  is 
one  of  the  best  speakers  and  deepest 
thinkers  among  out  political  notabilities. 
His  speeches  are  calm,  judicial,  and  yet 
inspiring.  Their  thought  penetrates  and 
their  expression  delights  the  hearer.  Re- 
cently he  delivered  an  address  in  an 
old  church,  whose  long  existence  pro- 
vided him  with  a  theme.  Here  are  some 
fine  extracts,  which  might  have  been 
uttered  by  a  Catholic  theologian  instead 
of  a  Presbyterian  professor: 

The  Church  does  represent  a  structural  part 
of  humanity.  It  represents  that  spiritual  part 
which  does  not  seek  expression  in  the  forms  of 
government,  or  even  in  the  forms  of  society;  but 
seeks  expression  in  its  search    for  the   ultimate 
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explanation  of  life,  in  its  search  for  the  ultimate 
fountains  of  the  human  spirit. 

We  know  that  life  without  something  like  the 
standard  of  the  Church  is  a  mere  quicksand, 
in  which  we  walk  not  only  with  faltering  and 
stumbling  footsteps,  but  with  a  sinking  sense 
that    we    have    nothing   under    our   feet. 

Every  community  ought  to  realize  that  the 
search  for  God  takes  precedence  over  every- 
thing else.  When  it  looks  at  a  church  in  a 
crowded  street  it  ought  to  say,  there  is  one  of 
the  permanent  interrogation  points  in  life. 

What  is  the  foundation  of  our  life?  What  is 
the  source  of  our  strength?  Where  is  our  salva- 
tion? Not  in  ourselves,  but  in  something  external 
to  ourselves,  and  greater  than  ourselves,  from 
which   we  are  to  rise. 


In  an  editorial  referring  to  the  destruc- 
tion by  fire  last  week  of  St.  John's  Orphan 
Asylum,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  a  disaster 
in  which  six  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the 
Incarnate  Word,  including  the  superior, 
sacrificed  their  'i.'es  to  protect  those  of 
the  eighty-seven  children  under  their  care, 
the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  remarks: 

Theirs  was  a  heroism  that  stands  forth  like 
a  shining  light  from  the  pages  of  the  day's  news. 
Theirs  was  a  martyrdom  of  love  and  devotion 
which  must  cause  a  busy  nation  to  pause  a 
moment  in  its  haste  to  pay  tribute.  No  blare 
of  trumpet  or  noise  of  drum,  no  ecstasy  of 
battle  led  them  on  to  die  in  a  triumphal  cause. 
They  saw  their  duty  and  they  did  it. 

Only  two  of  the  children  perished,  and 
one  of  these,  a  babe,  died  in  the  arms  of 
the  Mother  Superior  as  she  strove  in  vain 
to  bear  it  to  safety. 


The  honor  of  scoring  the  modern 
Amazon  in  felicitous  phrase  with  proper 
scorn  belongs  to  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Otto  Kempner,  who 
thus  addressed  the  woman  in  question  in 
his  court  the  other  day: 

This  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  offended. 
You  seem  to  delight  to  disturb  large  gatherings 
by  abusing  the  privilege  of  free  speech.  I  hope 
to  make  it  clear  to  you  that  your  course  on 
these  occasions  has  been  that  of  a  wilful  and 
maHcious  disturber  of  the  peace.  You  have 
always  chosen  to  disregard  the  rules  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure  and  to  ride  rough  shod  over 
speakers  and  chairman  alike,  and  to  insist  on 
recognition  of  yourself,  regardless  of  the  wishes 


of  those  in  charge  of  the  meeting.  Although 
you  profess  to  believe  that  you  are  heroic  and 
helpful  to  a  great  cause,  you  merely  succeeded 
in  disgracing  yourself  and  injuring  that  cause. 
Let  it  be  made  known  to  women  of  your  peculiar 
temperament  that  in  Brooklyn  we  shall  not 
tolerate  lawless  methods,  and  that  fanatics  of 
either  sex  will  be  dealt  with  severely.  We  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  sacred  rights  of  free  speech 
and  freedom  of  political  agitation.  We  will 
guard  these  inestimable  privileges  most  jealously; 
but  with  equal  zeal  we  shall  protect  the  public 
against  their  abuse,  as  you  abused  them  by  your 
fanatical  behavior.  If  such  conduct  as  yours 
is  permitted  to  go  unpunished,  the  number  of 
dangerous  cranks  will  multiply,  as  also  will  the 
number  of  mayors,  presidents,  and  other  public 
men,  who  will  be  carrying  bullets  in  their  body. 

And   this   particular  suffragette,    sad   to 
say,  was  a  Catholic  and  gray-haired. 


We  hope  to  see  in  pamphlet  form  for 
general  reading  the  sermon  on  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  Church  delivered  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Louis  at  the  dedication  of 
the  beautiful  cathedral  in  Denver,  Col- 
orado, last  month.  One  parag  aph  of  the 
newspaper  report  of  this  discourse  will 
give  some  idea  of  its  practicality: 

The  moral  theology  of  the  Church  is  written 
in  a  thousand  books,  it  is  known  to  all  who  care 
to  study  it;  it  is  known  in  principle  by  the 
simplest,  the  most  ignorant  amongst  us.  It  is 
not  a  thesis  for  momentar}^  exploitation.  It 
stands  out  boldly  defined,  clearly  ascertainable, 
that  "all  who  run  may  read."  You  ask  regard- 
ing these  teachings.  They  proclaim  in  no 
uncertain  tones  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong;  they  teach  with  divine  insistency 
the  value  and  the  necessity  of  virtue  and  its 
reward;  they  teach  the  infinite  wrong  and 
ugliness  of  sin  and  its  punishment.  » 


It  is  reported  from  Italy  that  the 
Italian  monarch  is  about  to  assume  the 
title  of  Emperor  of  Rome.  If  this  is  a 
press  canard,  it  is  an  amusing  one.  If 
it  is  a  preliminary  announcement  of  an 
impending  event,  it  will  start  a  smile 
upon  the  face  of  mankind.  The  House 
of  Savoy  has  been  lucky  enough  so  far 
in  spite  of  its  treason  to  the  Church. 
Why  should  it  tempt  Destiny  with  a  title 
so  fateful? 


Marco. 


THE    STORY    OF    A    BRAVE    BOY. 


(  Continued.  ) 

f^^J^^f^ARCO  ran  up  the  steps  and  gave 
a  tug  at  the  bell.  After  a  moment 
a  young  lady  made  her  appearance. 

"Signor  Mequinez  lives  here,  does  he 
not?"  demanded  the  lad  anxiously. 

"He  did  live  here,"  replied  the  young 
lady,  pronouncing  her  Italian  in  Spanish 
fashion.  "Now  we,  the  Zeballos,  live  here." 

"And  where  have  the  Mequinez  gone?" 
asked   Marco,   his  heart  palpitating. 

"They  have  gone  to  Cordova." 

"  Cordova ! "  exclaimed  Marco.  "  Where  is 
Cordova?  And  the  person  whom  they  had 
in  their  service, — the  woman,  my  mother? 
Have  they  taken  my  mother  away,  too?" 

The  young  lady  looked  at  him  and  said : 
"  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  my  father  can 
tell,  for  he  knew  them  when  they  went 
away.    Wait  a  moment." 

She  ran  away,  and  soon  returned  with 
her  father,  a  tall  gentleman,  with  a  gray 
beard.  He  looked  intently  for  a  minute 
at  this  sympathetic  type  of  a  little  Genoese 
sailor,  with  his  golden  hair  and  his  aquiline 
nose,  and  asked  him  in  broken  Italian: 

"Is  your  mother  a  Genoese?" 

Marco  replied  that  she  was. 

"Well,  then,  the  Genoese  maid  went 
with  them;    that   I  know  for  certain." 

"And  where  have  they  gone?" 

"To  Cordova,  a  city." 

The  boy  gave  vent  to  a  sigh;  then  he 
said  with  resignation: 

"Then  I  will  go  to  Cordova." 

"Ah,  poor  child!"  exclaimed  the  gentle- 
man in  Spanish.  "Cordova  is  hundreds  of 
miles  from  here." 

Marco  turned  as  white  as  a  corpse,  and 
clung  with  one  hand  to  the  railings. 


"Let  us  see,  —  let  us  see!"  said  the 
gentleman,  opening  the  door.  "  Come  inside 
a  moment.  Let  us  see  if  anything  can 
be  done." 

He  sat  down,  gave  the  boy  a  seat,  and 
made  him  tell  his  story;  after  which  he 
meditated  a  little,  and  then  said  resolutely: 

"You  have  no  money,  have  you?" 

"I  still  have  some,— a  little,"  answered 
Marco. 

The  gentleman  reflected  a  minute  more; 
then  seated  himself  at  a  desk,  wrote  a 
letter,  and,  handing  it  to  the  boy,  said: 

"Listen  to  me,  little  ItaHan.  Take  this 
letter  to  Boca.  That  is  a  little  city  which 
is  half  Genoese,  and  lies  two  hours'  journey 
from  here.  Any  one  will  be  able  to  show 
you  the  road.  Go  there  and  find  the 
gentleman  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed, 
and  whom  everyone  knows.  Give  the 
letter  to  him.  He  will  send  you  off  to  the 
town  of  Rosario  to-morrow,  and  will 
recommend  you  to  some  one  there  who 
will  think  out  a  way  of  enabling  you  to 
pursue  your  journey  to  Cordova,  where 
you  will  find  the  Mequinez  family  and 
your  mother.  In  the  meanwhile,  take  this." 
And  he  placed  in  his  hand  a  few  lire. 
"Go,  and  keep  up  your  courage.  You  will 
find  fellow-countrymen  of  yours  in  every 
direction,  and  you  will  not  be  deserted. 
Adiosf" 

The  boy  said,  "Thank  you!"  and  went 
out  with  his  bag;  and,  having  taken 
leave  of  his  little  guide,  set  out  slowly 
in  the  direction  of  Boca,  filled  with  sorrow 
and  amazement,  across  that  great  and 
noisy  town. 

Everything  that  happened  to  him  from 
that  moment  until  the  evening  of  that 
day,  ever  afterward  lingered  in  his  memory 
in  a  confused  and  uncertain  form,  like  the 
wild  vagaries  of  a  person  in  a  fever,  so 
weary  was  he,  so  troubled,  so  despondent. 

At  nightfall  on  the  following  day,  after 
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having  slept  over  night  in  a  poor  little 
chamber  in  a  house  in  Boca,  beside  a 
harbor  porter,  after  having  passed  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  day  seated  on  a  pile  of 
beams,  and,  as  in  delirium,  in  sight  of 
thousands  of  ships  and  boats  and  tugs, 
Marco  fcun  !  1  itiiself  on  the  poop  of  a 
large  sailing  \c.'y..cl,  loaded  with  fruit, 
which  was  icUi  :y  out  for  the  town  of 
Rosario,  manage.!  by  three  robust  Genoese 
who  wxre  bronzed  by  the  sun;  and  their 
voices  and  the  dialect  which  thc}^  spoke 
put  a  little  comfort  into  his  heart  once 
more. 

They  set  out,  and  the  voyage  lasted 
three  days  and  four  nights,  and  was  a 
continual  amazement  to  the  little  trav- 
eller. Three  days  and  four  nights  on  the 
wonderful  River  Parana,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  Po  is  but  a  rivulet !  They 
advanced  slowly,  threading  their  way 
among  islands  once  the  haunts  of  serpents 
and  tigers,  covered  with  orange  trees  and 
willows;  now  they  passed  through  narrow 
canals,  from  which  it  seemed  as  though 
they  could  never  issue  forth;  then  they 
sailed  out  on  expanses  of  water  having 
the  aspect  of  great,  tranquil  lakes;  again 
among  islands,  and  through  the  channels 
of  an  archipelago.  A  profound  silence 
reigned.  For  long  stretches  the  shores 
and  vast,  solitary  waters  produced  the 
impression  of  an  unknown  stream,  upon 
which  this  poor  little  sail  was  the  first  in 
all  the  world  to  venture.  The  farther  they 
advanced,  the  more  this  monstrous  river 
dismayed  Marco.  He  imagined  that  his 
mother  was  at  its  source,  and  that  their 
navigation  must  last  for  years. 

Twice  a  day  he  ate  a  little  bread  and 
salt  meat  with  the  boatmen,  who,  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  sad,  never  addressed 
a  word  to  him.  At  night  he  slept.on  deck, 
and  woke  every  little  while  with  a  start, 
astounded  by  the  limpid  light  of  the  moon, 
which  silvered  the  immense  expanse  of 
water  and  the  distai;t  shores;  and  then 
his  heart  sank  within  him.  "Cordova! 
Cordova!"  he  repeated,  as  if  it  were  the 
name  of  one  of  those  mysterious  cities  of 


which  he  had  heard  in  fables.  But  then 
he  thought,  "My  mother  passed  this  spot; 
she  saw  these  islands,  these  shores";  and 
then  these  places  upon  which  the  glance 
of  his  dear  mother  had  fallen  no  longer 
seemed  strange  and  solitary  to  him.  At 
night  one  of  the  boatmen  sang.  The  voice 
reminded  him  of  his  mother's  songs,  when 
she  had  lulled  him  to  sleep  as  a  little 
child.  On  the  last  night,  when  he  heard 
that  scng,  he  sobbed.  The  boatman  ex- 
claimed: "Courage,  courage,  my  sen! 
What !  a  Genoese  crying  because  he  is 
far  from  home!" 

At  these  words  the  boy  braced  himself 
up;  he  had  heard  the  voice  of  the  Genoese 
blood,  and  lie  raised  his  head  aloft  with 
pride,  dashing  his  list  down  on  the  rudder. 
"Well,  yes,"  lie  said  to  himself;  "and  if  I 
should  be  obliged  to  travel  for  years  and 
years  to  come,  all  o\'er  the  world,  and  to 
traverse  hundreds  of  miles  on  foot,  I  will 
go  on  until  I  find  my  mother,  were  I  to 
arri\e  in  a  dying  condition,  and  fall  dead 
at  her  feet !  If  only  I  can  see  her  once 
again!  Courage!"  And  in  this  frame  of 
mind  he  arrived  at  daybreak,  on  a  cool 
and  rosy  m.orning,  in  front  of  the  city  of 
Rosario,  situated  on  a  high  bank  of  the 
Parana,  where  the  beflagged  yards  of  a 
hundred  vessels  of  every  land  were 
mirrored  in  the  wavelets. 

vShortly  after  landing,  Marco  hastened 
to  find  the  gentleman  for  whom  his  kind 
friend  in  Boca  had  given  him  a  card 
bearing  a  few  words  of  recommendation. 
On  entering  Rosario,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  come  into  a  city  with  which 
he  was  already  familiar.  There  were  the 
straight,  interminable  streets,  bordered 
with  low  white  houses,  traversed  in  all 
directions  above  the  roofs  by  telegraph 
and  telephone  wires,  which  looked  like 
enormous  spiders'  webs;  and  there  was  a 
great  confusion  of  people,  of  horses,  and 
of  vehicles.  He  wandered  about  for  nearly 
an  hour,  making  one  turn  after  another, 
and  seeming  always  to  come  back  to  the 
same  street ;  but  finally,  by  dint  of  inquiry, 
he  found  the  house  he  was  looking  for. 
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In  answer  to  his  ring,  the  door  was  opened 
by  a  large,  gruff  man,  who  had  the  air 
of  a  steward,  and  who  demanded,  with  a 
foreign  accent: 

"What  do  you  want?" 
[    The    boy    mentioned    the   name    of   his 
patron. 

"The  master  has  gone  away,"  replied 
the  steward;  "he  set  out  yesterday  after- 
noon for  Buenos  Ayres,  with  his  whole 
family." 

Marco  was  speechless.  After  a  moment 
he  stammered:  "But  I — I  have  no  one 
Here!  I  am  alone!"  And  he  offered  the 
card. 

The  steward  took  it,  read  it,  and  said: 
"  I  don't  know  what  to  do  for  you.  I'll 
give  it  to  him  when  he  returns,  a  month 
hence." 

"But  I — I  am  alone;  I  am  in  need!" 
exclaimed  the  lad,  in  a  supplicating  voice. 

"Oh,"  said  the  other,  "just  as  though 
there  were  not  plenty  of  your  sort  from 
your  country  in  Rosario!  Be  off,  and  do 
your  begging  in.  Italy!"  And  he  slammed 
the  door  in  his  face. 

The  boy  stood  on  the  door-step  as 
though  he  had  been  turned  to  stone.  Then 
he  picked  up  his  bag,  and  slowly  went  out, 
his  heart  torn  with  anguish,  his  mind  in 
a  whirl,  assailed  all  at  once  by  a  thousand 
anxious  thoughts.  What  was  to  be  done? 
Where  was  he  to  go?  From  Rosario  to 
Cordova  was  a  day's  journey  by  rail.  He 
had  only  a  few  lire  in  his  pocket.  After 
deducting  what  he  should  be  obliged  to 
spend  that  day,  there  was  next  to  nothing 
left.  Where  was  he  to  find  the  money  to 
pay  his  fare?  He  could  work,  but  to 
whom  should  he  apply  for  employment? 
As  for  begging,  he  could  never  do  that. 
To  be  repulsed,  insulted,  humiliated,  as 
he  had  been  a  little  while  ago?  No:  never, 
never  again;  rather  would  he  die!  And 
at  this  idea,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  very 
long  street  v/hich  was  lost  in  the  distance 
of  the  boundless  plain,  he  felt  his  courage 
desert  him  once  more.  Flinging  his  bag 
on  the  sidewalk,  he  sat  down  with  his 
back  against  the  wall,  and  bent  his  head 


between  his  hands,  in  an  att  tude  of 
despair. 

People  jostled  him  as  they  passed; 
several  boys  stopped  to  look  at  him.  He 
remained  thus  for  a  while,  when  suddenly 
he  was  startled  by  a  voice  saying  to  him 
in  a  mixture  of  Italian  and  Lombard 
dialect,  "What  is  the  matter,  youngster?" 
He  raised  his  face  at  these  words,  and 
instantly  sprang  to  his  feet,  uttering  an 
exclamation  of  wonder:  "You  here!"  It 
was  the  old  Lombard  peasant  whom  he 
had  met  during  his  first  voyage. 

The  amazement  of  the  peasant  was  as 
great  as  his  own;  but  the  boy  did  not 
give  him  time  to  ask  any  questions:  he 
rapidly  recounted  the  state  of  his  affairs. 
"Now  I  am  without  a  soldo.  I  must  go 
to  work.  Find  me  work,  that  I  may  earn 
a  few  lire.  I  will  do  anything — I  can  carry 
rubbish;  I  can  sweep  the  streets;  I  can  run 
on  errands,  or  even  work  in  the  country; 
I  am  content  to  live  on  black  bread,  if 
only  I  can  set  out  quickly,  and  find  my 
beloved  mother  once  more." 

"It  is  easy  to  say,  ' To  work,  to  work ! '" 
replied  the  peasant,  rubbing  his  hands. 
"  Let  us  look  about  a  little.  Is  there  no 
way  of  finding  thirty  lire  among  so  many 
fellow-countrymen  ? ' ' 

The  boy  looked  at  him,  consoled  by  a 
ray  of  hope. 

"Come  with  me,"  said  the  peasant. 

The  man  started  on,  and  Marco  followed. 
They  walked  along  for  some  time  without 
speaking.  The  peasant  stopped  at  the 
door  of  an  inn  bearing  the  inscription, 
"The  Star  of  Italy."  He  looked  in,  and, 
turning  to  the  boy,  said:  "We  have 
arrived  at  the  right  moment."  They 
entered  a  room  containing  many  tables, 
around  which  were  seated  men,  drinking 
and  talking  loudly.  The  Lombard  ap- 
proached the  first  table,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  saluted  the  six  guests 
who  were  gathered  around  it,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  had  been  in  their  company 
a  short  time  previously. 

"Comrades,"  said  the  peasant,  pre- 
senting the  little  stranger,  "here  is  a  poor 
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lad,  our  fellow-countryman,  who  has  come 
alone  from  Genoa  to  Buenos  Ayres  to 
seek  his  mother.  At  Buenos  Ayres  they 
told  him  she  had  gone  to  Cordova.  He 
came  in  a  bark  to  Rosario,  with  a  few 
lines  of  recommendation.  He  presented 
the  card,  and  they  drove  him  off  in 
despair.  He  has  not  a  centesimo  to  his 
name,  and  he  is  all  alone.  Let  us  see  if 
we  can  raise  enough  to  pay  his  way  to 
Cordova  in  search  of  his  mother." 

"A  fellow-countryman  of  ours!"  they 
all  shouted  at  once.  "Come  hither,  little 
fellow!  We  are  all  emigrants!  See  what 
a  handsome  young  rogue!  Out  with  your 
wallets,  comrades!  Bravo!  Came  alone  all 
the  way  from  Genoa!  We'll  send  you  to 
your  mother,  never  fear!"  And  one 
pinched  his  cheek,  another  patted  him  on 
the  shoulder,  while  a  third  relieved  him 
of  his  bag.  Other  emigrants  rose  from  the 
tables  close  by,  and  gathered  about  him. 
The  boy's  story  made  the  round  of  the 
inn;  three  Argentine  guests  hurried  in 
from  the  adjoining  room,  and  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  the  Lombard  peasant,  who 
was  passing  round  the  hat,  had  collected 
forty-two  lire. 

"Do  you  see,"  he  said,  turning  to  the 
boy,  "how  fast  things  are  done  in 
America?" 

"Drink  to  the  health  of  your  mother," 
exclaimed  another,  offering  him  a  glass 
of  wine. 

All  raised  their  glasses,  and  Marco  re- 
peated, "To  the  health  of  my — "  But  a 
sob  of  joy  choked  him,  and,  setting  the 
glass  on  the  table,  he  flung  himself  on  the 
old  man's  neck. 

Early  next  morning  he  set  out  for  Cor- 
dova. The  weather  was  close  and  dull; 
the  train,  which  was  nearly  empty,  ran 
through  an  immense  plain  destitute  of 
every  sign  of  habitation.  He  found  himself 
alone  in  a  very  long  car,  which  resembled 
those  on  trains  for  the  wounded.  He  gazed 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  but  saw 
nothing  save  an  endless  solitude,  strewn 
with  tiny,  deformed  trees,  with  contorted 
trunks   and    branches,    and   a   sparse   and 


melancholy  vegetation,  which  gave  to  the 
plain  the  aspect  of  a  ruined  cemetery. 

He  dozed  for  half  an  hour  then  resumed 
his  survey.  The  spectacle  was  still  the 
same.  The  railway  stations  were  deserted, 
and  looked  like  the  dwellings  cf  hermits; 
and  when  the  cars  stopped,  not  a  sound 
was  heard;  he  fancied  that  he  was  alone 
in  a  lost  train,  abandoned  in  the  middle 
of  a  desert.  It  seemed  to  him  as  though 
each  station  must  be  the  last,  and  that 
he  should  then  enter  the  mysterious 
regions  of  the  savages.  An  icy  breeze 
nipped  his  face.  On  embarking  at  Genoa, 
toward  the  end  of  April,  it  had  not 
occurred  to  him  that  he  should  fmd  winter 
in  America,  and  he  was  dressed  in  his 
summer  clothes. 

After  some  hours  he  began  to  suffer 
from  cold  and  fatigue;  for  the  last  few 
days  had  been  filled  with  violent  emotions, 
and  his  nights  had  been  sleepless  and 
harassing.  He  fell  into  a  profound  slumber, 
and  when  he  awoke  felt  feverish  and  ill. 
Then  a  terror  seized  upon  him:  what  if 
he  should  die  on  the  journey,  and  be 
thrown  out  in  that  wild  prairie,  where  his 
body  would  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey, 
like  the  carcasses  of  animals  which  he 
had  caught  sight  of  every  now  and  then 
beside  the  track,  and  from  which  he  had 
turned  aside  in  disgust!  In  this  state  of 
anxiety  his  imagination  grew  excited,  and 
everything  looked  dark  and  hopeless. 

Was  he  quite  sure,  after  all,  that  he 
should  find  his  mother  at  Cordova?  What 
if  that  gentleman  in  the  Street  of  Los  Artes 
had  made  a  mistake?  And  what  if  she 
were  dead?  Thus  meditating,  he  fell  asleep 
again,  and  dreamed  that  he  was  in 
Cordova,  and  it  was  night,  and  that  he 
heard  cries  from  all  the  doors  and  all  the 
windows,  "She  is  not  here!  She  is  not 
here!"  This  roused  him  with  a  start,  and 
he  saw  at  the  other  end  of  the  car 
three  bearded  men  enveloped  in  shawls  of 
various  colors,  who  were  staring  at  him, 
and  talking  together  in  a  low  tone;  and 
the  suspicion  flashed  across  him  that  they 
were  assassins,  and   that   they   wanted  to 
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kill  him  for  the  sake  of  steaHng  his  bag. 
His  fancy,  already  perturbed,  became  dis- 
torted: the  three  men  kept  on  staring  at 
him;  one  of  them  moved  toward  him; 
then  his  reason  wandered,  and,  rushing  to 
I'im  with  outstretched  arms,  he  shrieked, 
'*  I  have  nothing;  I  am  a  poor  boy;  I  have 
come  from  Italy,  and  am  in  search  of  my 
mother;    I  am  alone:    do  not  harm  me!" 

They  instantly  understood  the  situation; 
they  took  cgmpassion  en  him,  caressed 
rnd  soothed  him,  speaking  to  him  many 
kind  words,  which  he  neither  heard  nor 
c  .mprehended;  and,  perceiving  that  his 
teeth  were  chattering  with  cold,  they 
wrapped  one  of  their  shawls  around  him, 
Lnd  made  him  sit  down,  so  that  he  might 
go  to  sleep  again.  And  he  did  fall  asle'ep 
once  more,  as  the  twilight  was  descending. 
When  they  aroused  him,  he  was  at  Cordova. 

Ah,  what  a  deep  breath  he  drew,  and 
with  what  impetuosity  he  flew  from  the 
car!  He  inquired  of  one  of  the  station 
employees  for  the  house  of  the  engineer 
Mequinez;  the  man  told  him.  it  stood 
besiege  a  certain  church,  and  Marco 
thanked  him,   and  hastened  away. 

(To  be  continued.) 


About  Matches. 


People  who  ought  to  know  say  that 
more  than  two  million  match-boxes  are 
used  in  this  country  every  day;  and  that 
the  number  of  matches  daily  burned  is 
more  than  four  hundred  millions,  or  about 
live  matches  a  piece  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
But  not  all  the  matches  used  here  are 
made  here.  Our  country  buys  every 
year,  from  foreign  lands,  Norway  and 
Sweden  especially,  from  150,000  to 
200,000  dollars'  worth  of  these  conve- 
nient bits  of  wood;  while  it  sells  to  other 
countries  only  from  80,000  to  100,000 
dollars'  worth   of 'American  matches. 

When  our  young  folks'  grandparents 
were  little  boys  and  girls,  getting  a  light 
was  not  at  all  so  simple  a  matter  as  it  is 


nowadays.  It  is  only  about  ninety  years 
since  the  first  real  friction  match,  the 
"lucifer,"  was  invented.  Before  1827 
people  used  what  was  called  an  "instan-' 
taneous  light  box."  This  was  a  tin  box 
in  which  there  were  placed  a  small  bottle 
of  a  chemical  mixture  (sulphuric  acid) 
and  some  prepared  splinters  of  wood.  To 
strike  a  light  —  no:  in  those  days  it  was 
to  dip  a  light — it  was  necessary  to  open 
the  box,  remove  the  cork  from  the  bottle, 
and  dip  one  of  the  splinters  into  the 
liquid,  whereupon  the  wood  at  once  took 
fire.  In  order  to  avoid  so  much  trouble, 
many  people  used  to  keep  small  lamps  of 
various  sorts  burning  all  the  time. 

Even  this  "light  box"  was  an  improve- 
ment on  the  brimstone  match  which  was 
in  use  before  the  nineteenth  century. 
Our  great-grandparents  had  to  get  a 
spark  by  striking  fire  into  tinder  from 
a  flint  and  steel,  before  the  brimstone 
matches  could  be  lighted.  For  that 
matter,  the  first  lucifer  matches  could  be 
lighted  only  by  drawing  them  through 
a  piece  of  bent  sandpaper,  much  as  the 
safety  matches  of  to-day  have  to  be  rubbed 
on  the  sanded  surface  of  the  match-box  in 
order  to  ignite  them.  And  besides  being 
troublesome,  these  matches  were  expensive. 

An  interesting  fact  about  the  manu- 
facture of  the  modern  match  is  that  one 
machine  used  in  the  factories  makes  from 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  revolutions  a  minute, 
and  cuts  forty-four  matches  at  each  revo- 
lution. This  means  that  from  462,000  to 
660,000  matches  are  made  hourly. 


A  Puzzle. 

The  following  letters  were  written  over 
the  Ten  Commandments  in  a  Welsh  church, 
and  remained  there,  it  is  said,  a  whole 
century  before  they  were  interpreted. 
By  simply  introducing  one  of  the  vowels 
among  them,  a  rhyming  couplet  is  formed : 

Bl^iV:  R  Y^FRF  C  T  M  N 

VRKPTHSPRCPTSTN 
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— Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  announce 
for  early  publication  an  entirely  new  book  by 
Cardinal  Newman, — his  notes  of  sermons  and 
instructions  delivered  during  the  years  1847 
to  1879. 

— Vol.  II.,  just  published,  of  the  new  transla- 
tion of  the  whole  text  of  \'asari"s  "Lives  of  the 
Painters,  vScuIptors,  and  Architects,"  i)egins 
with  the  Lives  of  P.crna  and  Duccio,  and  end: 
with  those  of  Donatcllo  and  Michclozzi.  The 
volumes  are  sold  separately. 

— "Romanti:"  is  a  v,-eak  word  to  apply  to 
the  liistory  of  the  v'^ociety  of  Jesus;  anrl  "The 
Romance  of  a  Jesuit,"  a  translation  from  the 
French  of  G.  de  Bcugny  d'Hagcrtie  l)y  Lran- 
cesca  Glazier,  i.^  a  title  vldjli  Fays  too  little 
from  one  point  of  view,  too  much  from  another. 
The  story  relates  how  an  enemy  of  tlie  vSociety 
entered  its  novitiate  as  a  spy,  and  v/as  converted 
by  its  inner  li.'e  into  a  bona  fiJc  Jesuit.  The 
narrative  has  the  genuine  French  brightness 
and  is  excellently  translated.  Published  by 
Burns  &  Gates,  and  for  sale  by  Bcnziger 
Brothers. 

— ^The  valuable  tracts  and  pamphlets  issued 
by  the  Rnglish  Catholic  Truth  Society,  few  if 
any  of  which  are  as  well  known  in  this  country 
as  they  deserve  to  be,  may  now  be  purchased, 
at  a  slight  advance  of  the  advertised  prices, 
of  the  International  Catholic  Truth  Society, 
407  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn.  Copies  of  "How  I 
Became  a  Catholic,"  by  Dr.  George  J.  Ball; 
and  "Indulgences,"  by  the  Very  Rev.  John 
Procter,  O.  P.,  already  highly  recommended 
by  The  Ave  Maria,  have  been  sent  to  us  for 
notice.  We  have  only  to  add  that  they  are 
most  excellent  publications,  worViy  of  the 
widest  possible  dissemination.  We  suggest  that 
the  blank  pages  of  all  futute  reprints  be  utilized 
to  advertise  other  pamphlets  no  less  valuable 
and  interesting. 

— The  beautiful  illustration  in  colors  wh'ch 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  Mrs.  Cornelia  Steketee 
Hulst's  "Indian  Sketches,"  just  published  by 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  creates  a  favorable 
anticipation,  and  one  is  not  disappointed  in 
the  narrative  which  follows.  Intended  for 
younger  readers,  the  book  presents  the  more 
appealing  and  noble  stories  of  a  larger  history 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  which  is  promised 
by  the  author.  In  the  present  volume,  attention 
is  focussed  on  Pere  Marquette  and  the  last  of 
the  Pottawatomie  chiefs.  When  the  full  story 
of  our  injustice  to  the  Indian  is  told,  the  white 
man's  so-called  understanding  of  the  red  man's 


character  will  be  seen  to  be,  as  this  little  book 
ably,  demonstrates,  only  another  one  of  those 
delusions  which  fail  before  the  scrutiny  of  true 
history.  The  Catholic  Indian  particularly  is 
an  admirable  person,  as  presented  by  Mrs. 
Hulst  without  any  of  the  glamor  of  romance. 
Though  a  sober  historical  presentation,  her  narra- 
tive is  sprightly  reading,  the  text  being  enhanced 
by  appropriate  and  attractive  illustrations. 

— In  a  new  book  sent  to  us  for  review  by 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  we  found, 
first  thing,  this  utterly  preposterous    statement: 

The  Virgin  Mother  had  received  but  scant  recognition 
in  the  early  Cliurch ;  but  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine, 
and  especially  after  the  Ovcuinenie  Council  held  in  430 
at  Hphesus,  home  of  Cybele,  Mary  had  been  raised  to  a 
position  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  three  supreme 
Deities  of  the  Trinity,  which  slie  had  maintained  through 
the  centuries.  lUit  now  the  tendency  was  to  raise  her  if 
possible  even  higher. 

After  reading  which,  we  tossed  the  book 
into  our  waste  basket,  wondering  that  such 
rubbish  could  still  be  produced,  and  that  any 
reputable  publishing  house  would  place  its 
imprint  upon  it. 

— A  superior  edition  of  the  Bible,  with  ex- 
cellent notes,  useful  maps,  and  some  attractive 
illustrations;  well  printed  on  strong,  opaque 
paper  from  clear  type,  and  durably  bound  in 
"leather-cloth,"  rounded  red  edges,  comes  to 
us  from  the  C.  Wildermann  Co.,  New  York. 
There  is  an  apprcjpriale  general  preface  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Brann,  and  some  informative  pages 
are  prefixed  to  the  New  Testament.  The  anno- 
tations and  references  are  by  Dr.  Challoner  and 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Ganss.  We  could  have  wished 
for  a  fuller  historical  and  chronological  index, 
especially  of  the  Nev.^  Testament;  and  we 
miss  certain  useful  features  of  the  Oxford 
Bible.  The  Wildermann  Bible,  however,  is 
very  good  as  it  is,  and  wondrously  cheap. 
(Price,  one  dollar.)  It  has  the  imprimatur  of 
Cardinal  Farley. 

— It  is  a  good  sign  when  such  a  book  as 
Kathleen  Norris'  "Mother,"  to  adapt  a  phrase 
of  Carlyle's,  gets  itself  read.  Even  the  idle 
curiosity  which  picks  it  up  may  undergo  in 
the  reading  a  transmutation  into  something 
noble.  It  is  a  further  gratilication  to  find  a 
public  willing  and  anxious  to  receive  a  similar 
book  from  the  same  writer, — a  book  which 
scourges  the  modern  lack  of  conscience  in 
respect  to  the  gravest  human  duty.  "The 
Rich  Mrs.  Burgoyne"  is  almost  a  preachment; 
it  is  assuredly  a  novel  with  a  frank  purpose, 
and  the  novelist  wins  a  success  which  has  not 
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yet  come  to  the  moralist  or  the  social  reformer. 
In  a  memorable  passage  Mrs.  Burgoyne  says: 

"Well,  there's  the  big  business  of  motherhood,  the  holiest 
and  highest  thing  God  ever  let  a  mortal  do.  We  women 
evade  it  and  ignore  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the  nation 
grows  actually  alarmed,  and  men  begin  to  frame  laws 
to  coax  us  back  to  the  bearing  of  children.  Then,  if  we 
have  them,  we  turn  the  active  responsibility  over  to  other 
people.  A  raw  little  foreigner  of  some  sort  answers  the 
first  questions  our  boys  and  girls  ask,  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  be  put  under  some  nice,  inexperienced  young 
girl  just  out  of  some  normal  school,  who  has  fifty  or  sixty 
of  them  to  manage,  and  of  whose  ideas  upon  the  big  questions 
of  life  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  We  say  light-heartedly 
that  'girls  always  go  through  a  trying  age,'  and  that  we 
suppose  our  boys  'have  to  come  in  contact  with  things,' 
and  we  let  it  go  at  that.  .  .  . 

"I  don't  know.  Quiet  little  isolated  lives  have  a  funny 
way  of  getting  out  into  the  light.  There  was  that  little 
peasant  girl  at  Domremy,  for  instance;  there  was  that 
gentle  saint  who  preached  to  the  birds;  there  was  Eugenie 
de  Gu^rin,  and  the  Cure  of  Ars,  and  the  few  little  obscure 
English  weavers — and  there  was  the  President  who  split 
rails.  And  there  was  One  more,  the  greatest  of  all,  who 
didn't  found  any  asylums  or  lead  any  crusade  —  "  She 
paused. 

"Surely,"  said  the  doctor,  quietly, — "surely,  I  suppose 
that  curing  the  lame  here  and  the  Wind  there,  and  giving 
the  people  their  fill  of  wine  one  day,  and  bread  and  fishes 
the  next,  might  be  called  'dabbling'  in  these  days.  But 
the  love  that  went  with  those  things  is  warming  the  world 
yet." 

And  there  is  a  profound'thought  for  your 
sociologists  in  this  concluding^remark:  ^li"  When 
there  are  mothers  enough  to  go  'round,  there 
won't  be  any  legislation  needed  in  this  world." 


'  The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  pubacations  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from,  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions   will   not   be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  pub.ished  abroad 
Publishers'    prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Incian  Sketches."     Mrs.   C.  vS.   Hulst.     50  cts. 

"The  Romance  of  a  Jesuit."    D'Hagerue.    $1.10. 

"Reasonable    Service:      or,     Why     I     Believe." 

Mioni — Lanslots.     $1. 
"Americans  and  Others."  Agnes  Repplier.   $1.10. 
"Progress — What    it    Means."      Mrs.    Randolph 

Mordecai.    35  cts. 
"The    House    and    Table    of    God."     The    Rev. 

W.   Roche,   S.   J.     $1,   net. 
"The  Mountain  Divide."     Frank  H.  Spearman. 

$1.25. 
"Dogmatic  Canons  and  Decrees."    $1.37. 


"The  Waif  c*f  Rainbow  Court."     Mrs.   Mary  F. 

Nixon-Roulet.     60  cts. 
"The  Golden  Rose."     Mrs.   Hugh  Fraser.     J.   I. 

Stahlmann.    $1.35,  net. 
"A  Child's  Rule  of  Life."    Robert  Hugh  Benson. 

40  cts.,  net. 
"Catherine    Sidney."      Francis    Deming    Hoyt. 

$1-35. 
"The  Catholic  Faith."     40  cts. 

"The  Mass:     A  Study  of  the  Roman  Liturgy." 

Adrian  Fortescue.    $1.80. 
"  History  of  Pope  Boniface  VIIL  and  His  Times." 

Don     Louis    Tosti,     Benedictine     Monk     of 

Monte  Cassino.    $3. 
"The  Idea  of  Development."    Rev.  P.  M.  North- 
cote.    60  cts.,  net. 
"The  Poets' Chantry."   Katherine  Bregy.   60  cts. 
"Further    Notes    on    St.    Paul."      Rev.    Joseph 

Rickaby,  S.  J.    $1.35,  net. 
"The  Principles  of  Eloquence."     Rev.   Nikolaus 

Schleiniger,  S.  J.    $2,  net. 
"Practical    Handbook    for    the    Study    of    the 

Bible  and  of  Bible  Literature."  Dr.  Michael 

Seisenberger.    $2,  net. 
"St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo."    Notre  Dame 

Series.    $1.25. 
"Notes    on    the     New     Rubrics."      Very     Rev. 

Canon  Welsh.     10  cts. 
"The  Red  Peril."     Rev.  William  Kress.     10  cts. 
"Thy    Kingdom    Come."      Rev.  William    Kress. 

$5   per  hundred. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them,  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  John  Nixon,  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Liverpool;  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Boulaye,  diocese  of 
Salford;  Rev.  Joseph  Dolan,  diocese  of  Newark; 
Rev.  John  Crossey,  archdiocese  of  New  York; 
and   Rev.    Aloysius   Blakeley,   C.   P. 

Mother  M.  Sebastian,  of  the  Congregation  of 
Notre  Dame;  Sister  M.  Bartholomew,  Sisters  of 
the  Holy  Cross;  and  Sister  M.  Ursula,  Sisters 
of   Mercy. 

Mr.  Ross  J.  Julian,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Elnere,  '  Mr. 
Thomas  Fallon,  Mr.  John  Crystal,  Mr.  Frank  J. 
Murphy,  Mr.  James  Wickham,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Lacy,  Mr.  George  Beckmann,  Mr.  John  J. 
McMahon,  Mr.  L.  J.  Montine,  Mrs.  Anna  Mor- 
rissey,  Mr.  John  Landers,  Mr.  Thomas  Barrett, 
Mr.  Nicholas  Lamb,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Margaret  Whalen, 
Mr.  Frederick  Luke,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  Mr. 
Matthias   Moes,   and   Mr.  Charles  Swanter. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in   peace!     (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL   ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I., 
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Mater  Dei. 


BY  MAGDALEN  ROCK. 

^HE  Mother  of  the  God  who  made 
The  heavens  high,  the  shore  and  sea, 

Is  Mother,  too,  of  Him  who  laid 
His  burden  down  on  Calvary, 

She  saw  the  midday  brightness  fade, 
There  as  she  stood   in  agony, — 

The  Mother  of  the  God  who  made 
The  heavens  high,  the  shore  and  sea. 

And  evermore  her  heart  is  swayed 
To  tenderness  by  prayer  or  plea. 

And  gracious  help  and  potent  aid 
To  all  her  clients  renders  she, — 

The  Mother  of  the  God  who  made 

The  heavens  high,  the  shore  and  sea. 


An  Old-Time  Irish  Physician.* 


BY    JAMES    J.  WALSH,   M.  D.,  ETC. 


OT  long  since  I  picked  up,  in 
the  Proceedings  and  Papers  of 
the  Kilkenny  and  Southeastern 
Ireland  Archaeological  Society, 
a  reprint  (Vol.  V.,  No.  55,  New  Series, 
January,  1867),  of  an  Irish  physician's 
fee  book  of  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  began  practice  about 
ten  years  before  Harvey  published  his 
description  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
(1628),  and  just  three  years  after  the 
death  of  Shakespeare  (16 16).    In  this  fee 

*  The  material  for  this  article  was  gathered  for  the 
Celtic  Medical  Society  and  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  (of  Catholic 
Physicians)  of  New  York  city. 


book  he  gives  brief  accounts  of  what  was 
the  diagnosis  of  the  cases  of  his  patients. 
It  would  be  very  easy  to  think  that  three 
hundred  years  ago  a  physician's  names 
for  the  ailments  of  his  patients  would 
have  been  very  different  from  those  em- 
ployed at  the  present  time;  but  this 
proves  not  to  have  been  the  case;  and  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  of  Limerick 
where  Dr.  Thomas  Arthur,  of  the  family 
of  I^itzwilliam,  though  as  a  rule  he  goes 
under  the  name  of  Dr.  Thomas  Arthur, 
seem  to  have  suffered  from  about  the 
same  sort  of  symptoms,  grouped  together 
under  names  that  very  mxuch  resemble 
those  used  at  the  present  tim.e.  His  whole 
career  has  other  similarities  with  present- 
day  conditions  in  medical  practice,  and 
contrasts  with  what  might  be  thought  of 
in  it  because  of  his  place  in  history  that 
make  it  interesting  to  physicians  and 
their  patients  in  our  time. 

Dr.  Arthur's  diary,  or  fee  book,  is 
rather  different  from  that  of  the  modern 
physician  on  two  or  three  noteworthy 
points.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  kept  in 
Latin.  The  Latin  is  rather  good  as  medical 
Latinity  goes,  and  evidently  Dr.  Arthur 
could  use  it  familiarly  and  without  effort. 
This  is  not  surprising;  for,  of  course,  all 
the  teaching  at  the  universities  was  done 
in  Latin,  also  all  the  text-books  were 
written  in  that  language,  even  on  medical 
subjects,  until  well  on  into  the  eighteenth 
century.  This  would  seem  to  many  people 
an  unfortunate  thing;  for  men  would  first 
have  to  learn  Latin,  and  then  learn  to 
use  it,  and  it  might  be  argued  that  their 
expression   would    be   stilted   and   incom- 
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plete  as  the  result  of  using  a  foreign  tongue. 
As  it  is,  however,  our  important  medicine 
is  written  in  six  different  languages;  while 
papers  are  read  at  international  medical 
congresses  in  at  least  four  —  English, 
French,  German,  and  Italian;  and  now 
Spanish  and  the  Slav  tongues  are  clamor- 
ing for  recognition.  A  man  who  does  not 
know  at  least  four  European  languages  is 
handicapped  when  he  wants  to  study  a 
medical  subject  thoroughly;  and  a  man 
who  knows  but  one  is  usually  so  much 
discouraged  as  to  give  up  attempts  to 
consult  the  literature.  The  difficulty  is  so 
great  in  this  matter  that  there  is  serious 
question  of  taking  up  one  of  the  modern 
invented  simple  languages  as  the  universal 
language  of  science.  In  the  old  days 
everyone  learned  Latin  as  a  portion  of 
the  preliminary  education;  and,  having 
used  it  familiarly  in  the  university*  from 
six  to  ten  years,  was  sufficiently  con- 
versant with  it  to  use  it  almost  as  his 
native  tongue,  and  then  he  was  at  home 
wherever  he  went.  All  lectures  were  in 
Latin,  all  the  books  were  written  in 
Latin,  and  our  modern  difficulties  of 
understanding  were  not  encountered. 

There  seems  to  have  been  another 
reason  for  using  Latin  in  this  diary,  and 
that  was  to  prcvserve  the  professional 
secrecy  which  the  physician  owes  to  his 
patients.  A  book  of  clinical  cases  often 
contains  rather  startling  confessions,  and 
it  is  not  proper  that  they  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  might  use 
them  to  the  disadvantage  of  patients. 
If  written  in  the  vernacular,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  servants  or  even  strangers 
might  get  a  glimpse  into  them  with  sad 
results  for  the  professionary  secrecy.* 

There  is  another  way  in  which  this 
professional  fee  book  of  the  old-time  Irish 
physician    differs    from    such    documents 

*  The  London  Lancet  lately  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  case  books  should  be 
properly  protected  by  the  will  of  physicians,  so 
that  after  their  death  they  should  either  be 
destroyed  or  sealed  for  a  full  generation,  or 
protected  from  prying  misuse  by  appropriate 
testamentary  disposition. 


of  professional  life  at  the  present  time. 
Perhaps  we  should  say  that,  at  least  as  a 
rule,  this  difference  might  be  noted.  The 
first  entry  in  the  diary  consists  of  the 
Holy  Names  written  out  thus  with  a  cross 
between  them: 

JHESUS+ Maria,  And  Dni  1619. 
Then  follows  in  good  Irish  fashion  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross  written  out  fully 
in  Latin:  In  nomine  sanctce  et  individuce 
Trinitaiis,  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus 
Sancti.  Amen.  Next  comes  the  only 
English  in  the  book.  It  is  spelled  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  the  time,  but  that 
practice  was  so  different  from  our  custom 
as  to  be  indeed  notable.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  spelling  of  the  first  folio  of  Shakes- 
peare, which  Vv^as  printed  within  a  few 
years  of  the  date  when  this  diary  was 
begun.  To  read  it  is  to  have  abundant 
thought  for  reflection  on  the  arguments 
of  those  who  insist  that  if  we  change  our 
spelling  so  as  to  make  it  more  rational 
we  shall  depart  from  the  English  of  the 
classic  writers,  and  confuse  the  origins, 
etymologies,  and,  as  a  consequence,  also 
the  significance  of  the  words.  This  para- 
graph runs: 

"Thomas  Arthur  Fitzwilliam,  doctor  of 
physick,  came  from  Paris  to  Lymerick,  on 
the  14th  day  of  May,  in  afio  Dili  16 19. 
Since  then  God  blessed  him  in  his  practice, 
by  which  he  gott  what  feese  hereafter 
enseweth,  for  which,  with  the  rest  of  God's 
bountiefull  benefitts  conferred  uppon  him, 
he  alwayes  rendereth  most  humble  and 
hartie  thanckes  to  the  euerfloweing  Off- 
spring of  all  goodness,  God." 

A  little  sketch  of  the  education  of  this 
old-time  physician  has  many  points  of 
historical  interest,  political  as  well  as  relig- 
ious and  academic.  Dr.  Thomas  Arthur  was 
born  on  the  eve  of  St.  Catherine  Martyr, . 
A.  D.  1593.  It  is  he  himself  who  notes  the 
date  thus.  At  that  time  the  Penal  Laws 
against  Roman  Catholics  were  in  force, 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
young  Arthur  to  enter  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  or  at  either  of  the  English  Uni- 
versities.   Not  only  would  there  have  been 
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danger  to  his  faith,  but  he  would  have  had 
to  take  the  oath  of  the  King's  supremacy 
as  head  of  the  Church  as  well  as  the  vState, 
and  of  that  no  member  of  his  family  would 
think  for  a  moment.  The  Fitzwilliam 
family  to  which  he  belonged  had  come 
into  Ireland  late  in  the  twelfth  century, 
just  before  King  Henry  II.  acquired 
control;  and  royalty  conferred  upon  it 
many  favors.  In  the  next  century  the 
Fitzwilliams  filled  the  office  of  Mayor 
under  Edward  I.,  and  for  five  or  six 
hundred  years  after  that  they  occasionally 
held  the  highest  positions  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  corporation  of  Limerick.  A 
biographer  says  of  them:  "To  the  Church 
they  were  munificent  benefactors;  and  to 
the  corporation  they  gave  in  eclat,  by  the 
splendor  of  their  riches  and  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  deeds  of  some  of  the 
family  were  recognized  and  awarded  by 
the   Kings  of  England." 

It  was  to  such  people  that  the  Penal 
Lavv^s  now  forbade  university  education. 
Besides,  these  same  laws  made  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  enter  the  army  or  navy 
or,  the  civil  service,  or  to  become  members 
of  the  Bar.  All  these  professions  required 
the  taking  of  the  oath  of  supremacy.  It 
vvas  because  of  this  that,  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  so  many 
r^  Irishmen  wjio  wanted  to  take  up  the 
:'  military  profession  entered  the  armies  of 
foreign  States  We  know  what  a  good 
account  they  gave  of  themselves.  It  was 
they  who  tempted  Marlborough  to  say, 
"Cursed  be  the  laws  that  deprived  me  of 
f-      such  soldiers!" 

This  fact,  however,  of  being  unable  to 
take  up  any  profession  except  that  of 
medicine  (for  in  the  medical  profession  no 
oaths  were  required),  did  much  to  turn 
the  attention  of  many  brainy  Irishmen  to 
medicine,  and  they  made  a  ma;gnificent 
success  of  it.  We  have  the  records  of  a 
number  of  distinguished  contributors  to 
medicine  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries;  and  the  tradition  of  good  med- 
ical work  continued  into  the  nineteenth. 
If  the  contributions  of  Irish  physicians 


to  medicine  as  written  in  English  were  to 
be  erased  it  would  make  as  great  a  lacuna 
as  if  the  contributions  of  Irish  writers  to 
English  literature  were  to  be  obliterated. 
Without  Moore,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan, 
Burke,  Swift,  Steele,  Grattan,  Curran, 
Denis  Florence  McCarthy,  O'Connell, 
Davis,  Mangan,  there  would  indeed  be 
sad  gaps  in  our  English  literature, — not 
greater,  however,  than  would  be  made  if 
the  achievements  of  the  great  Irish  School 
of  Medicine  of  the  nineteenth  century- 
Stokes,  and  Graves  and  Corrigan,  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much  important  medical 
progress, — were  to  be  omitted. 

Not  being  able  to  receive  their  educa- 
tion at  home,  young  Irishmen  like  Dr. 
Thomas  Arthur  went  abroad.  Even  when 
they  became  physicians  many  of  them 
stayed  abroad  to  practise.  Not  a  few 
of  these  achieved  distinction  in  prac- 
tical medicine.  O'Higgins  was  King's 
physician  in  Spain,  at  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Dr.  Quinlan,  a 
Carick-on-Suir  man,  was  physician  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  under  whom  he  real- 
ized a  fortune.  In  the  eighteenth  century. 
Dr.  Thomas  Hearn,  of  Waterford,  was 
physician  to  Duke  Godoi  of  Spain,  who 
was  known  as  the   Prince  of  Peace. 

Dr.  Arthur,  then  unable  to  obtain  an 
education  in  Ireland,  went  to  the  Con- 
tinent, where  he  spent  about  five  or  six 
years,  perhaps  more,  in  the  University  of 
Bordeaux.  After  this  he  was  admitted 
to  the  role  of  the  Masters  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  Paris,  where  he  was  assigned 
to  the  "Society  of  the  Most  Constant 
German  Nation."  The  students  of  the 
University  of  Paris  at  this  time  were 
divided  into  nations,  according  to  the 
part  of  Europe  from  which  they  came. 
Those  from  North  France  were  grouped 
together  as  one  nation;  those  frbm  South 
France  and  Spain,  as  another;  those 
from  Germany  and  England,  including 
those  who  came  from  Ireland,  as  a  third; 
and  those  from  Italy  and  count^j^^Stfj^Sy 
the  east  of  Europe,  as  the  fourlm.VHoSX*^ 
the   Irish  were  satisfied  to   be   /la/sed^fe     V 
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of  the  German  nation  we  have  no  record. 
The  nations  were  combinations  of  students 
for  protective  purposes,  and  for  the  faciH- 
tation  of  the  students*  material  affairs 
at  the  University.  The  officials  of  the 
different  nations  secured  quarters  for 
the  students,  intervened  in  any  disputes 
between  students  and  landlords  or  mer- 
chants, represented  them  when  there  was 
trouble  with  the  faculty,  and  in  general 
acted  as  intermediaries  to  secure  justice 
from  the  townspeople  and  proper  respect 
from  the  gownsmen  for  their  members. 
They  represented  in  a  certain  way  the 
students'  arbitration  or  advisory  com- 
mittee, that  has  been  reconstituted  in 
many  American  universities  in  modern 
times  to  represent  students  before  the 
faculty. 

We  are  likely  to  think  such  institutions 
new,  but  they  are  only  restorations  of 
old  customs  and  privileges  that  had  been 
worked  out  in  the  medieval  university 
days.  These  customs,  good  and  whole- 
some as  they  were,  were  largely  supported 
by  the  churchmen  and  carefully  respected 
by  ecclesiastical  officials.  When  the  Church 
no  longer  represented  a  co-ordinate  au- 
thority to  the  State  in  University  matters, 
these  customs  gradually  fell  into  abeyance. 
Government  had  no  sympathy  with  them, 
and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  university 
students  went  the  same  way  as  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  peoples  and  the  nations 
at  the  time  of  the  so-called  Reformation. 

In  Paris,  however,  the  old  customs 
were  maintained  until  Napoleon's  time; 
and  it  is  rather  interesting  to  find  some 
of  the  entries  in  Dr.  Arthur's  common- 
place book  as  a  student.  There  were 
certain  fees  (salaria)  that  students  con- 
tributed for  church  purposes  and  other 
celebrations.  There  is  a  note  of  ten 
shillings  «paid  as  an  honorarium  for  Masses 
to  be  said  for  deceased  students;  and  a 
like  sum  when  he  was  in  attendance  at 
the  Mass  for  the  soul  of  Mary  Stuart, 
whom  we  know  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  who,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  put 
to    death    some   fifteen   years   before    Dr. 


Arthur  left  the  University  of  Paris.  There 
were  faithful  hearts  thinking  of  her  still 
in  the  Paris,  w^here  she  had  been  a  happy, 
beautiful,  lively  dauphiness,  with  no  pre- 
monition of  the  fate  in  store  for  her. 
Then  there  is  sixteen  shillings  paid  for 
his  share  of  the  expenses  of  a  mintius  to 
the  Bishop  of  Tuam.  Evidently,  students 
contributed  rather  generously,  considering 
the  value  of  money  in  those  days. 

Dr.  Arthur  has  summed  up  his  career 
as  a  student  and  as  a  practitioner  of 
medicine  in  a  series  of  Latin  hexameters, 
as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  his  fee  book, 
though  evidently  written  toward  the 
end  of  his  life;  and  these  his  modern 
biographer  has  translated   as  follows: 

Who,   when   a   beardless   boy,   dwelt   in   learned 

Bourdeaux, 
The  Augustinian  camp  of  the  Thespian  goddesses. 
Here  it  pleased  him  to  devote  his  green  youth's 

study  to  rhetoric 
And  the  learned  institutes  of  the  wise; 
Here  he  inaugurated  the   first   hours  of  tender 

youth; 
The  laurel  wreaths  of  wisdom  graced  his  locks. 
To  Paris  soon  he  sedulously  proceeded;  and  there 
With  eager  ears  had  heard  the  leading  physicians, 
And  with  rapid  pen  had  committed  to  writing 
The   sacred   and   previously   studied   lectures   of 

the  learned. 
There  he  had  mentally  imbibed  the  oracles  of-^ 

Apollo's  shrine, 
The  wan  Hippocrates'  difficult  precepts. 
There   too,    O   Galen,    he   perused   several   large 

volumes  of  thy  sound  medical  learning! 
There,   too,   he  looked  through   the  inner  man- 
sions of  chemical  science, 
If  he  might  thence  derive  any  aid  for  the  sick. 
Soon  after  distinguished  at  Rheims  with  honor 

of  the  doctorate; 
Welcome  and  exulting,  he  returned  to  the  house 

of  his  fathers; 
There,    under   happy   auspices,    he   energetically 

cultivated  to  perfection 
The    paeonian   arts,    which    he    learned    when    a 

youth. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  viceroy  of  the  kingdom 

and  the  aristocracy, 
He  removed  from  his  native  city  and  went  to 

Dublin; 
And,  acceptable  to  the  worthy  native,  the  new 

inhabitant 
Arrived  there,  and  was  received  rejoicing  by  all. 
It   was   then   apparent   what   he   was,    so   many 

certificates 
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Of    his    eminent    learning    being    noticed    made 

him  known. 
The  magistrates  and  lords  and  courtiers  of  the 

chief 
Tetrarchs,    knights,    and    squires    and    generals 
Called  for  him  to  expel  diseases  by  his  fragrant 

panacea  and  ambrosial  juices. 
Nor  was  he  known,  and  gave  the  powerful  aid 

of    his    famous    skill    to    the    neighboring 

peoples  only, 
But  his  fame  flew  through  the  remotest  borders 

of  the  kingdom; 
And,  on  being  sent  for,  he  often  performed  a  long 

journey. 

The  diseases  from  which  Dr.  Arthur's 
patients  suffered  have  strangely  familiar 
names,  even  as  they  come  to  us  through 
the  Latin.  On  the  second  day  of  his 
practice  he  saw  a  patient  suffering  from 
putrid  sore  throat,  very  probably  a 
diphtheria.  The  next  day  there  was  a 
young  man  suffering  from  a  feverish  con- 
dition due  to  obstruction  of  the  liver. 
Then  came  a  pleurisy;  then  a  bradypepsia 
(a  nice  long  name  from  the  Greek,  meaning 
slowness  of  digestion).  George  Eliot  once 
said,  "We  map  out  our  ignorance  in  long 
Greek  names";  and  the  physicians  had 
the  habit  even  in  the  early  part  of  the 
.seventeenth  century.  Then  there  was  a 
patient  suffering  from  dysentery;  then 
one  with  a  warm  dyscrasia  of  the  liver, 
whatever  that  may  mean;  though  it 
expresses  as  much  as  our  modern  bilious- 
ness, which  covers  a  multitude  of  symp- 
toms and  affections.  Then  there  was  a 
maxillary  abscess  and  a  stomachic  car- 
dialgia, — that  is,  a  disturbance  of  sensa- 
tion of  the  heart,  perhaps  even  of  pain 
due  to  the  stomach.  There  was  a 
palpitation  of  the  heart  and  an  hysterical 
dropsy;  and  a  lady  suffering  from  hysteria, 
and  another  from  headache,  though  Dr. 
Arthur  calls  this  by  the  nice  long  name 
cephalalgia,  surely  as  satisfying  a  word 
as  our  modern  neurasthenia.  Occasionally 
there  were  children  suffering  from  wormis; 
and  then,  as  the  winter  comes  on,  there 
are  many  pleurisies,  some  of  which  we 
m.ight  strongly  suspect  as  tuberculous 
in  origin;  then  eye  troubles  of  various 
kinds,  and  an  occasional  mental  disease. 


These  names  of  the  diseases  so  like  our 
own  for  which  Dr.  Arthur  treated  his 
patients,  and  for  the  treatment  of  which 
he  got  such  good  fees,  considering  the 
value  of  money,  bring  home  to  us  a  vivid 
picture  of  his  practice.  His  usual  fee 
was  five  shillings.  We  commonly  say  that 
in  Shakespeare's  day  money  was  worth 
seven  or  eight  times  what  it  is  at  present, 
so  that  five  shillings  Avould  indeed  be  a 
large  sum  of  money.  This  seems  to  have 
been  for  the  full  treatment  of  the  various 
diseases  of  the  patients,  and  we  have 
no  record  of  how  much  he  charged  a 
visit.  During  his  first  year  in  practice 
he  made  74I.  is.  8d.  That  would  be 
5350  in  our  money,  and  probably  over 
$2000  in  the  values  of  our  time;  for  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  was  ever  so 
much  greater. 

Our  high  prices  have  played  sad  havoc 
with  the  value  of  wages.  I  showed  in  the 
second  edition  of  my  "Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury," in  response  to  objections  about  the 
misery  of  the  working  classes  of  the  old 
time,  since  they  got  such  low  wages  that, 
though  the  workman  of  the  Middle  Ages 
got  only  eight  cents  a  day  (that  was  the 
minimum  wage  as  determined  by  act  of 
Parliament),  he  could  buy  much  more 
for  the  eight  cents  than  the  ordinary 
workman  can  now  with  the  two  dollars 
or  two  dollars  and  a  half  he  receives  per 
day.  For  instance,  the  maximium  price  of 
a  pair  of  handmade  shoes,  as  established 
by  the  same  law  that  made  the  minimum 
wage  eight  cents,  was  in  English  money 
fourpence  or  eight  cents.  No  workman  can 
now  buy  a  pair  of  handmade  shoes,  or 
any  sort  of  shoes,  for  his  daily  wage. 
People  who  talk  much  about  the  improve- 
ment of  the  workman's  condition  as  a 
consequence  of  high  wages  in  modern 
times,  should  consider  such  facts,  and 
realize  how  foolish  are  many  modern 
contentions  with  regard  to  better  condi- 
tions in  the  modern  time.  High  prices 
for  necessaries  more  than  counterbalance 
high  wages.  Facts  are  not  truths  unless  you 
have  all  the  facts. 
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Professional  fees  have  always  been 
maintained  at  a  high  standard  whenever 
medical  education  has  been  taken  seri- 
ously. The  professional  fees  as  set  down  in 
the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  more  than  2200 
years  before  Christ,  show  that  professional 
men  have  always  received  good  rewards. 
The  ordinary  fee  in  Babylonia  4000  years 
ago  for  a  serious  operation  on  a  wealthy 
man  was  equivalent  to  the  wages  of  a 
workman  for  a  year.  The  middle  class  had 
to  pay  only  half  this  fee,  and  the  working 
class  less  than  one-fifth,  but  the  standard 
is  strangely  like  that  of  our  own  time. 
Dr.  Arthur  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
maintain  an  excellent  standard  of  fees; 
and,  though  we  would  be  likely  to  think 
of  Limerick  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  as  not  containing  many 
well-to-do  people,  it  was  really  a  city  of 
great  importance  commercially,  and  there 
must  have  been  many  people  able  and 
willing  to  pay  a  good  doctor  good  fees. 
At  the  end  of  his  first  year,  in  summing 
up  the  amount  of  money  that  he  has 
collected,  Dr.  Arthur  breathes  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  for  all  the  benefits  that 
have  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Omnipotent  God,  though  he  is  so  un- 
worthy of  them;  and  especially  for  His 
having  deigned  to  bless  the  beginnings  of 
his  medical  practice.  He  asks  that  all  his 
other  actions  may  be  directed,  governed, 
and  sanctified  to  the  glory  of  God's  name, 
through  Christ  our  Lord.  He  arranges, 
with  graded  indentation,  this  little  prayer 
as  a  sort  of  colophon  for  the  year's 
entries;  and  it  seems  of  sufficient  interest 
to  give  it  here  as  it  is  in  the  original: 

Suma  honorarioru  huius  anni  transacti 
est  74I.  IS.  8d.  pro  quibus  et  caeteris 
donis   suis  in   me   indignu   collatis   im- 
.  mensas  omnipotenti  Deo  refero 
gratias  qui  initia  medicae  meae 
praxeos  sic  benedicere  dignatus 
est;  et  supplico  ut  cseteras  actiones 
meas  ad  Jaudem  et  gloria  nomi- 
nis  fui  dirigere  gubernare  & 
Sanctificare  dignetur:   per 
Xtum  Dnum  nrum.    Ame. 

(  Gonelusion  next  week.  ) 


The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 


BY   ANNA   T.  SADLIER. 


xxn. 


'^^  PACIOUS  and  old-fashioned  was 
^V;  the  Wilmot  drawing-room  in  Gra- 
^k^^  mercy  Park.  It  was  a  long  and 
wide  apartment,  divided  in  two  by  pillars. 
Its  appointments  were  massive.  Mahogany 
sofas  displayed  their  carved  and  twisted 
legs  to  rival  those  of  the  tables  that, 
marble-topped  or  otherwise,  stood  about, 
encumbering  the  space.  Mantles  of  finest 
white  Carrara  marble  were  permitted  to 
give  evidence  of  the  excellence  of  their 
workmanship,  without  obscuring  drapery 
or  mantleshelf.  They  were  overtopped  by 
gold-framed  mirrors,  that  had  once  been 
the  pride  and  delight  of  every  house- 
holder, and  that  reflected  each  movement 
of  those  within  the  room.  The  lace  curtains 
on  the  windows,  —  all  spoke  of  an  era 
that  had  vanished.  It  was  early  Victorian, 
to  which  had  been  superadded  the  ugli- 
ness of  the  middle  period;  and  here  and 
there,  faintly  struggling  like  a  gleam  of 
light  amongst  the  thick-matted  foliage  of 
a  forest,  was  a  modern  touch.  That  had 
owed  its  origin  to  a  time  previous  to  that 
when  Mrs.  Wilmot  had  ceased  struggling 
against  her  husband's  will,  which  in  this, 
as  in  a  few  other  matters,  had  remained 
inflexible.  He  had  been  constitutionally 
averse  to  change.  He  took  pride  in  those 
massive  articles,  which  early  in  his  married 
life,  and  after  moving  into  this  dwelling, 
he  had  accumulated.  Each  had  come  to 
have  for  him  a  sort  of  individuality,  and, 
in  its  solid,  material  way,  stood  as  a 
guarantee  of  his  prosperity. 

The  drawing-room,  on  a  certain  evening, 
had  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  guests,  who 
had  been  bidden  to  hear  Signor  Cavalcanti, 
a  new  tenor,  about  whom  Manhattan 
was  prepared  to  rave;  and  also  a  Miss 
Fremont,  who,  though  not  a  poetess 
herself,  was  a  near  relative  of  a  great 
poet,  and  felt  that  she  had  a  mission  to 
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interpret  his  poems  to  the  multitude. 
Mrs.  Rollins  had  been  invited,  and  with 
her  Dorothy  Kent,  from  whom  Sebas- 
tian was  holding  aloof,  with  an  effort 
which  turned  his  dark  face  almost  gray 
in  coloring,  and  seemed  to  emphasize 
the  lines  that  had  gathered  about  his 
mouth. 

The  gown  that  Miss  Kent  wore  was, 
as  he  had  heard  some  one  say,  of  moon- 
light blue,  shimmering  in  soft,  radiant 
folds  about  her,  catching  every  turn  of 
the  light.  She  was  pleased,  eager,  inter- 
ested; and  her  eyes  met  Sebastian's 
occasionally  as  he  moved  about  amongst 
his  guests,  playing  host  mechanically,  or 
stood  against  one  of  the  pillars  and 
listened  to  the  poetess  reciting,  with  an 
interest  that  flagged,  or  to  the  Signor  as 
he  sang.  But  in  regard  to  the  Italian 
the  case  was  different.  He  seemed  to  be 
voicing  every  sentiment,  every  emotion, 
that  was  hidden  deep  under  impassive, 
well-bred  exteriors,  behind  the  smiling 
mask  of  gay  and  laughing  faces, — in  the 
old,  witli  whom  all  sentiment  v/as  memory; 
in  the  young,  with  whom  all  sentiment 
was  hope.  To  Sebastian,  that  burst'  of 
harmony  seemed  to  give  utterance  to  all 
that  was  pent  up  in  his  heart.  He  dared 
not  then  look  at  Dorothy,  since  that 
glance  might  have  told  her  everything. 

There  was  a  hush  when  the  man  had 
done.  Humanity,  raised  above  itself,  finds 
the  descent  to  the  commonplace  abrupt; 
and  perhaps  in  souls  there  is  always  the 
unconscious  listening  to  the  eternal  har- 
monies that  are  their  birthright. 

Forth  from  those  spacious  apartments 
led  the  dining-room,  which  had  been  the 
chief  reason  in  the  late  Mr.  Wilmot's 
mind  for  building  an  extension.  It  was 
a  solid,  square  room,  high-ceilinged,  and 
furnished  with  the  same  heavy  furniture, 
and,  as  if  by  design,  partook  of  its  generally 
sombre  character;  only  that  it  was  saved 
from  gloom  by  the  innumerable  electric 
lights,  that  transformed  it  into  an  almost 
magical  brightness.  They  shone  out  from 
every    corner    of    the    ceiling,    and    they 


intersected  each  of  the  four  walls.  Now 
in  this  apartment  were  served  ices  and 
refreshments  of  a  more  solid  description; 
and  Sebastian  realized  with  a  kind  of 
horror  that  Dorothy  Kent  would  go 
thither  with  the  rest.  Indeed,  he  knew 
that  her  entrance  into  that  room  was 
inevitable, — if  not  that  evening,  at  some 
other  time.  He  felt  that  he  would  fain, 
if  there  was  any  possible  chance  of  so 
doing,  put  off  that  evil  moment.  Never- 
theless, since  she  would  have  to  go  into 
that  room,  and  be  confronted  with  that 
which  he  feared,  he  was  determined  to 
bring  her  there  himself,  and  seek,  if 
possible,  to  distract  her  attention. 

Dorothy  meantime  had  been  feeling 
somewhat  hurt  and  resentful  at  the  atti- 
tude Avhich  Sebastian  had  chosen  to 
assume,  even  though  it  might  be  in  defer- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  Mrs.  Rollins.  She, 
however,  accepted  his  invitation  to  take 
supper;  and,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
anxiety  that  was  torturing  her  companion, 
walked  beside  him  through  the  pillars 
into  the  inner  room.  She  was  jesting  and 
laughing  as  they  went;  for  she  did  not 
v/ant  him  to  suspect  that  his  previous 
inattention  to  her  had  been  so  much  as 
remarked.  She  let  her  eyes  roam,  with  ui. 
almost  childlike  curiosity  in  each  new 
scene,  around  the  vast  apartment  into 
which  she  was  now  ushered. 

Sebastian,  by  a  last  futile  effort,  had 
striven  to  place  her  where  the  object  of 
his  dread  might  not  too  conspicuously 
confront  her;  and  he  talked  with  an 
almost  feverish  rapidity  while  he  helped 
her  to  a  salad  from  the  table.  In  his 
heart  was  the  hope  that  she  might  see 
without  recognizing  that  picture  upon 
the  wall.  But  the  eyes  that  could  be  so 
keen  as  well  as  sweet  suddenly  fixed  them- 
selves upon  the  portrait,  exceedingly  large 
and  exceedingly  lifelike,  which  dominated 
the  whole  room, — the  portrait  of  the  late 
David  Wilmot.  The  words  that  Dorothy 
had  been  saying  died  upon  her  lips,  the 
fork  that  she  had  been  daintily  raising 
from  the  plate  remained  suspended,  while 
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through  her  whole  being  ran  a  thrill  of 
surprise,  intense,  overpowering.  Sebastian, 
who  stood  by  in  an  agony  of  suspense, 
saw  at  once  that  his  hope  had  been  vain, 
and  that  Dorothy's  direct  glance  had 
identified  the  faded  photograph  of  half 
a  century  before  with  the  florid,  com- 
placent countenance  that  loomed  so  large 
from  the  canvas,  though  the  features  had 
grown  heavy  and  the  hair  grizzled. 

Before  her  surprise  had  turned  to  con- 
sternation, or  she  had  time  to  collect 
her  thoughts,  she  exclaimed  involuntarily: 

"Why,  that  is  wonderfully  like — why, 
surely  it  is  the  original  of — " 

"That,"  said  Sebastian,  placing  himself 
directly  in  front  of  her  (for  he  knew  that 
Mrs.  Alfred  was  near  at  hand,  and  ob- 
serving Dorothy's  every  movement), — 
"that  is  the  portrait  of  my  father." 

Dorothy's  exclamation  of  wonder,  of 
horror,  was  instantly  suppressed,  and  her 
wits  were  once  more  keenly  on  the  alert, 
especially  as  she  caught  the  inquiring 
glance  of  Mrs.  Alfred.  She  realized  by  a 
.quick  flash  of  intuition  all  the  features  of 
the  situation,  and  particularly  where  they 
concerned  Sebastian.  Inwardly,  she  was 
trembling  with  emotion,  excitement,  as 
when  one  is  suddenly  brought  into  the 
presence  of  a  great  calamity.  Outwardly, 
she  was  calm.  It  was  a  dramatic  moment, 
which  both  those  chief  actors  therein  felt 
to  the  innermost  depths  of  their  being; 
though  some  one  in  the  drawing-room 
was  playing  a  gay  waltz,  which  came 
floating  in  through  the  rows  of  pillars; 
and  though  Dorothy,  looking  hastily 
toward  Mrs.  Wilmot,  perceived  that  she 
was  placidly  eating  an  ice  at  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  and  chatting  with  her 
neighbor.  All  around  were  well-dressed, 
conventionally  joyous  people,  who  had 
suddenly  become  spectral  to  Dorothy, 
and  who  had  so  little  idea  of  anything 
unusual  in  their  surroundings. 

Perhaps  half  the  pathos  of  life,  even  its 
tragedy,  consists  in  that  perpetual  inter- 
mingling of  the  trivial  and  the  tragic, — 
the  little  weeds  that  grow  upon  a  grave 


or  the  beams  of  sun  that  shine  there, 
regardless  of  the  agony  of  hearts  half 
broken  beside  it;  the  wavelets  that  play 
where  human  lives  have  disappeared 
beneath  treacherous  waters;  the  children 
that  romp  beside  a  bier,  or  familiar  house- 
hold things, — some  article  of  dress,  some 
book  or  piece  of  paper,  remaining  to  wring 
the  survivor's  heart  when  the  hand  that 
touched  it  has  mouldered  into  dust. 

Meanwhile  there  was  Mrs.  Alfred  hover- 
ing about,  and,  with  an  eye  ever  on  the 
watch  for  what  was  new,  finding  some- 
thing unusual  in  the  attitude  of  those 
two — Dorothy  and  Sebastian.  For  already 
she  had  coupled  them  together  in  her 
own  mind,  and  felt  that  there  was  at 
least  what  she  called  a  rapprochement  be- 
tween them, — a  drawing  together  which 
was  certainly  to  be  deplored.  She  paused 
and  laid  a  caressing  hand  upon  Dorothy's 
shoulder. 

"You  are  looking  very  grave,"  she  said, 
"though  just  as  sweet  and  pretty  as  ever." 

"How  nice  of  you!"  replied  Dorothy, 
with  a  forced  laugh.  "And  how  very- 
encouraging ! " 

"I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Alfred,  "that 
that  little  pensive  air  is  because  you  are 
still  thinking  of  that  likeness, — the  orig- 
inal of  something  unexplained." 

She  laughed  maliciously  at  Dorothy's 
slight  start. 

"Oh,  it  does  not  do,"  she  said,  "to  have 
too  expressive  a  countenance,  and  a  clear 
voice  that  carries  far,  especially  if  there 
are  any  of  those  pretty  little  secrets  one 
wants  to  conceal!"  _ 

But  Dorothy  had  already  drawn  down 
over  her  features  a  mask  of  smiling  im- 
perturbability, by  which  she  had  the  power 
of  veiling  all  play  of  the  features.  And 
this,  despite  the  fact  that  she  was  still 
quivering  from  the  shock  of  that  sudden 
comprehension,  of  the  acute  sympathy, 
with  which  she  had  met  the  challenging 
gaze  of  Sebastian,  and  heard  his  words, 
smiting  like  anvil  strokes: 

"That   is   the   portrait   of   my   father." 

Dorothy  contrived  to  laugh,  naturally 
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this  time,  while  she  went  on  composedly 
eating  her  salad. 

"How  funny,"  she  said,  "to  be  thinking 
of  mysteries  and  concealments  here  in  a 
modern  drawing-room,  in  the  heart  of 
Manhattan !  But  if  you  have  any  curiosity 
as  to  our  conversation,  it  was  about  the 
portrait.  It  is  very  like  a  photograph 
of  Mr.  Sebastian  that  Margie  showed  me 
once." 

"O  my  dear  Miss  Kent,"  cried  Mrs. 
Alfred,  "where  are  your  eyes?  Sebastian 
is  the  very  image  of  his  mother." 

As  Dorothy  looked  quickly  toward  the 
handsome,  well-preserved  woman  who  was 
sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
she  acknowledged  to  herself  that,  though 
the  whole  character  of  their  faces  was 
different,  it  was  his  mother  whom  he 
resembled,  and  this  despite  a  certain  far- 
away resemblance  to  the  portrait  on  the 
wall.  This  was  so  slight  that  it  might  not 
have  struck  an  observer,  unless  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  younger  and  the 
older  man  had  been  explained.  It  was 
this  vague  resemblance  which  Sebastian 
had  at  first  feared  that  Dorothy  might 
detect  in  the  photograph,  and  it  was  upon 
this  that  the  girl  based  her  next  assertion. 

"Likenesses  are  such  subtle  things!" 
she  remarked.  "And  I  must  admit  there 
is  a  reserriblance  between  that  portrait 
and  Mr.  Sebastian." 

Mrs.  Alfred  continued  to  regard  her 
with  a  bright,  penetrating  glance. 

"You  found  it,"  she  said,  "at  first  quite 
a  startling  resemblance." 

Startled  Dorothy  certainly  had  been, 
though  not  by  that  resemblance;  but 
now  she  only  gazed  with  a  blank  stare 
into  the  eyes  that  were  seeking  to  probe 
hers  for  some  mystery. 

"Does  it  matter  very  much?"  she  in- 
quired; and  the  words,  tranquilly  spoken, 
acted  as  a  quietus  upon  the  restless  in- 
quisitiveness  of  the  other;  for  nothing  is 
more  disconcerting  than  to  be  informed 
that  one  is  making  unnecessary  fuss  over 
the  casual  and  the  ordinary. 

"No,    it   doesn't   matter   in   the   least," 


answered  Mrs.  Alfred,  recovering  her 
equanimity  and  breaking  up  the  tete- 
a-tete,  which  had  been  in  progress,  by 
stationing  herself  beside  the  girl. 

Meanwhile  Dorothy  was  passionately 
ranging  herself  upon  Sebastian's  side 
against  this  woman,  and  against  the  whole 
world  if  necessary.  Tumultuously  rising 
within  her  was  a  new  feeling  superadded 
to  the  interest  which  Sebastian  had 
already  inspired.  She  recognized  the 
strength,  the  force,  with  which  he  had 
concealed  everything,  and  the  heroic 
quality  with  which  this  action  had  in- 
vested that  tall  and  grave  young  man, 
before  whom,  for  the  first  time,  she  now 
felt  impelled  to  bow  down.  In  that 
moment,  which  to  his  troubled  imagina- 
tion meant  defeat,  he  had  conquered  and 
won  that  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  press  forward  and  claim.  It 
was  neither  his  money,  his  commanding 
position  as  head  of  a  great  firm,  nor  even 
his  cleverness  and  his  quick  sympathies 
that  appealed  to  her  just  then:  it  was 
that  moral  force  which  had  made  him 
capable  of  acting  as  he  had  done.  For 
she  divined  more  than  any  explanation 
could  have  made  known  to  her, — much  of 
what  Sebastian  had  to  endure  since  this 
secret   had   been  thrust  into  his    keeping. 

She  trembled  lest  he  should  return 
from  the  table  where  he  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  serving  others,  and  that,  under 
the  gaze  of  Mrs.  Alfred,  she  should  have 
to  meet  his  eyes.  So  much  had  seemed 
to  happen  in  those  few  seconds!  He  had 
become,  as  it  were,  so  much  nearer  to 
her;  and  she  felt  an  eager  desire  to  assure 
him  of  her  understanding,  her  loyalty, 
and  her  discretion.  What  it  must  have 
cost  him,  she  reflected,  to  utter  those 
few  words  and  to  warn  back  into  silence 
her  imprudence!  Raising  her  eyes,  she 
said  to  Mrs.  Alfred,  with  a  determined 
carrying  of  the  war  into  Africa: 

"You  like,  don't  you,  to  startle  people 
by  making  personal  remarks?" 

Mrs.  Alfred,  in  return,  gave  her  arm 
a  pinch,  — -  playful,   of  course,  but  which 
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showed  what  those  fingers  might  be 
capable  of  in  actual  warfare. 

"You  little  witch!"  she  said,  in  her 
sweetest  tones.  "No  wonder  somebody 
is  bewitched!" 

This  remark,  which  was  unexpected, 
and  which  would  have  left  Dorothy  very 
calm  on  any  previous  occasion,  now  sent 
the  blood  tingling  to  her  face,  as  well  as 
a  thrill  of  new-found  happiness  through 
her  whole  being.  Even  that  commonplace 
and  partly  malicious  statement  of  what 
she  now  fervently  hoped  might  be  the 
case,  rejoiced  her.  To  Mrs.  Alfred,  how- 
ever, she  merely  replied,  with  something 
that  was  almost  contemptuous  in  her  tone : 

"You  are  personal." 

Mrs.  Alfred  laughed  her  peculiar,  noise- 
less laugh,  that  did  not  in  the  least  suggest 
merriment.  She  was  wondering,  indeed, 
at  that  very  moment  how  she  could  suc- 
ceed in  turning  Sebastian  against  the  girl; 
or,  failing  that,  to  reverse  the  process. 
For  more  than  one  reason  that  seemed 
good  to  herself,  she  did  not  want  Dorothy 
to  come  into  the  family.  She  felt  quite 
assured  that  the  girl's  beauty,  with  her 
charm  and  accomplishments,  would  give 
her  a  foremost  place  in  the  circle,  and 
would  tend  very  much  to  strengthen 
Sebastian's  position  as  the  most  important 
member  of  the  Wilmot  connection.  By 
a  sentiment  of  family  pride  which  was 
apparently  contradictory  she  wished  the 
young  man,  as  the  head  of  the  business, 
to  marry  well,  and  to  look  much  higher 
than  a  "companion"  for  his  wife.  But 
she  would  have  liked  to  consider  such  a 
wife  merely  as  a  valuable  asset  for  the 
Wilmots,  on  account  of  money  or  influ- 
ential relations  or  a  foremost  rank  in 
society,  and  not  at  all  for  merely  accidental 
and  inherent  qualities,  which  would  have 
the  effect  only  of  investing-  a  future  Mrs. 
Sebastian  with  personal  importance,  and 
which  would  be  ca^lculated  to  overshadow 
all  others.  Moreover,  from  pure  malice 
of  heart  against  Sebastian,  which  she  now 
extended  to  the  girl  whom  he  seemed  to 
favor,  she  felt  a  consuming  desire  to  take 


the  field  against  their  budding  romance 
and  to  kill  it. 

During  the  last  few  moments  of  that 
evening,  she  had  believed  herself  to  have 
come  upon  the  scent  of  some  mystery,  or 
at  least  some  secret,  which  Sebastian,  who 
had  lately  seemed  to  be  surrounding  him- 
self with  .mysteries,  held  in  common  with 
this  girl,  this  outsider.  What  it  could  be 
it  taxed  all  her  ingenuity  to  surmise ;  and 
she  said  angrily  within  herself  that  this 
Sebastian — contrary  to  all  the  traditions 
of  the  Wilmots,  who  were  plain,  straight- 
forward men — had  been  acting  lately  like 
the  hero  of  a  cheap  melodrama,  and  had 
now  permitted  this  strange  girl  to  pierce 
the  veil  of  that  secrecy  which  he  had  set 
up  between  himself  and  the  members  of 
his  family.  It  vexed  her  sorely  to  dis- 
cover, after  a  few  moments  more  of  futile 
skirmishing,  that  she  could  learn  nothing 
from  Dorothy  except  what  that  quick 
blush  had  betrayed;  and  possibly  even 
that  might  have  been  merely  the  efi'ect 
of  surprise. 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  Mrs. 
Alfred  deliberately  replaced  her  sherbet 
glass  upon  the  table  and  passed  on  her 
way,  apparently  as  smiling  and  in  as 
imperturbable  good  humor  as  ever.  She 
gaye  Dorothy's  arm  another  little  parting 
pinch  and  whispered: 

"  Don't  be  too  hard  on  poor  Sebastian, 
since  he  has  lately  been  getting  himself 
into  all  manner  of  scrapes." 

Sebastian,  seeing  that  she  had  departed, 
presently  returned,  and  stood  silent  and 
in  deep  depression  beside  Dorothy.  All 
the  faculties  of  his  mind  were  concentrated 
on  that  which  had  occurred.  He  won- 
dered what  were  Dorothy's  thoughts,  and 
he  was  grateful  that  she  had  so  promptly 
and  with  singular  coolness  parried  Mrs. 
Alfred's  attack.  He  felt  the  air  of  the 
room  oppressive,  as  if  an  electric  storm 
were  impending;  and  the  silence,  though 
only  of  the  briefest  duration,  appeared  to 
him  intolerable.  It  was  with  a  sense 
of  desperation  that  he  finally  felt  moved 
to  say: 
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"That  is  a  very  go&d  portrait  of  my 
father." 

"Is  it?"  asked  Dorothy,  turning  and 
fixing  upon  it  eyes  that  were  darkened  by 
stress  of  feeling,  while  her  voice  was 
tremulous  with  intense  and  conflicting 
emotions.  "I  was  quite  wrong,  though; 
he  is  not  at  all  like  you." 

"No,"  said  Sebastian,  "I  don't  really 
think  I  resemble  him."  (He  was  recalling 
how  only  the  other  day  he  had  clung 
to  that  hope,  which  had  now  proved 
futile.)  "I  am  usually  said  to  look  like 
my  mother." 

"Are  you  like  her  in  other  ways?" 
Dorothy  said,  feeling  the  next  moment 
that  the  question  was  an  idle  one. 

Sebastian,  however,  replied  gravely: 

"It  is  very  hard  to  tell.  I  suppose  I 
am  like  her  in  some  other  ways." 

Dorothy  continued  to  gaze  at  the 
portrait,  unconsciously  comparing  it  with 
the  photograph  that  had  played  so  large 
a  part  in  the  drama  of  poor  Elmira's 
existence,  and  upon  which  she  had  set  so 
many  hopes.  She  noted  the  heavy  droops 
of  the  eyelids,  the  purple-veined  cheek 
that  had  become  pursy,  the  thick  neck  set 
complacently  above  the  immaculate  shirt 
front  and  the  broadcloth,  outward  sym- 
bols of  that  prosperity  in  the  sunshine  of 
which  this  man  had  basked;  while,  as  a 
companion  picture,  there  rose  before  her  a 
woman  dying  in  poverty  and  obscurity, 
and  Elmira  tormented  by  sordid  anxieties, 
and  dragging  out  her  life  in  loneliness  and 
dreariness, — Elmira,  who  was  that  man's 
daughter! 

As  she  thus  gazed  and  thus  thought 
Sebastian  burst  forth  with  the  feeling  that 
was  dominant  in  his  mind. 

"Since  my  poor  father's  death,"  he 
said,  "I  have  had  such  pity  for  him; 
for  even  his  wealth  was  a  heavy  burden 
to  him." 

"You  feel  it  because  it  is  now  yours," 
answered  Dorothy,  with  a  faint  smile, 
and  still  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
portrait. 

"Oh,   I   am  young  and  strong,   but  he 


was  failing!  I  found  those  last  days  and 
hours  of  his  life  —  the  details  of  which, 
no  doubt,  you  have  heard  from  Margie — 
pathetic  in  the  extreme." 

Dorothy,  however,  was  thinking  of 
those  others  whose  whole  lives  had  also 
been  pathetic;  and  still  more,  perhaps, 
of  the  burden  that  had  been  laid,  by  the 
original  of  that  resplendent  portrait,  upon 
the  man  before  her,  and  which  the  latter 
had  so  bravely  accepted.  Her  whole 
nature  was  in  revolt  because  of  the  injury 
done,  apart  from  all  other  things,  by  the 
father  to  the  son.  She  could  think  of  little 
else  just  then. 

"I  have  come  to  realize,  too,"  said 
Sebastian,  who  had  a  curious  desire  to 
win  this  girl  over  to  sympathy  with  his 
father,  and  to  make  her  feel  that  with 
him  all  had  not  been  unalloyed  happiness, 
and  that  he,  too,  was  to  be  pitied, — "I 
have  come  to  realize  that  a  man  in  growing 
old  becomes  lonely  with  a  loneliness  that 
is  like  death." 

"Lonely,"  said  Dorothy,  with  a  scornful 
little  laugh,  "with  an  attractive  wife  and 
daughter,  not  to  speak  of  sons?" 

"  Lonely  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world." 

"But  surely,"  Dorothy  went  on,  "there 
must  always  be  some  one  with  whom  the 
man  is  in  sympathy,  —  some  one  who 
loves  him,  or  who  understands  and  will 
forgive  everything." 

"But  loneliness  is  always  silent,"  urged 
Sebastian;  "and  silence  is  terrible.  It 
shuts  one  in  from  all  the  world." 

Both  knew  and  felt  that  they  had 
drifted  far  from  the  commonplace  groups 
around  them,  —  far  from  their  actual 
surroundings.  It  was  as  if  they  stood 
alone  together,  heart  to  heart  and  soul 
to  soul,  for  those  few  thrilling  moments. 
They  were,  in  fact,  as  oblivious  to  all 
others  in  the  room  as  though  that  vast 
apartment  had  been  empty,  except  for 
the  portrait.  That  seemed  to  fill  far  more 
than  its  allotted   space. 

Sebastian's  back  was  to  the  room,  and 
he  let  his  eyes  look  deep  into  Dorothy's, 
as  though  they  were  saying; 
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"You  know  all  now,  and  he  and  I 
are  at  your  mercy.  Deal  with  us  as  you 
Will." 

The  expression  of  those  other  eyes 
seemed  to  answer: 

"Yes,  I  know  all,  I  understand  all; 
and  for  you,  at  least,  there  is  sympathy 
and  full  loyalty." 

They  remained  thus  some  moments, 
that  seemed  to  each  close  packed  with 
all  sorts  of  emotion.  On  his  side  was 
pleading,  with  a  sweetness  that  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  only  rendered  deeper  and 
more,  perilous.  On  her  side  was  the  one 
thought  of  compensating  to  Sebastian,  in 
some  way,  for  all  that  he  must  have 
suffered,  and  at  the  same  time  of  making 
him  feel  quite  safe  in  the  knowledge  that 
she  possessed. 

"When  I  brought  you  in  here  this 
evening,"  said  Sebastian,  in  a  voice  so 
low,' as  to  be  almost  a  whisper,  "I  knew, 
I  feared,  what  it  was  inevitable  you 
should  discover.  I  have  striven  to  keep 
his  secret.  But,  oh,  you  must  believe  me 
that  long  before  I  met  you  I  was  trying, 
as  he  also  had  tried,  to  find  Elmira!" 

"I  have  never  doubted  that,  at  least 
soiar  as  you  are  concerned,"  said  Dorothy. 
"  But  now  what  can  I  say,  what  assurance 
can  I  give  you  how  deeply  I  sympathize?" 

"Sympathy  more  precious  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  wide  world,"  answered 
Sebastian.  *» 

"And  now  there  is  another  thing,"  said 
the  girl.  "You  have  the  photograph  in 
your  hands.  It  must  never  be  seen  by 
any  other  eyes.  And,  since  it  has  become 
unnecessary,  I  give  you  my  permission, 
which  I  am  sure  Elmira  would  ratify,  to 
destroy  it." 

"As  a  proof  of  your  confidence,"  said 
Sebastian,  "I  value  that  permission.  But 
I  shall  retain  it  for  the  present,  until 
there  has  been  a  full  explanation  with 
Elmira,  and  until  the  arrangements  which 
I  have  been  making  for  her  advantage 
have  been  fully  completed.  I  know  you 
will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  shall 
feel    myself    relieved    of    a    great    burden 


when  Elmira's  future  has  been  secured." 
The  dining-room  by  that  time  was 
nearly  deserted;  and  it  was  Mrs.  Wilmot 
herself  who  came  to  remind  them,  in  her 
ple^ant,  friendly  fashion,  that  the  Signor 
was  going  to  sing  again,  and  that  they 
would  hear  better  in  the  drawing-room. 

"I  need  not  tell  you,"  Sebastian 
whispered  to  Dorothy,  as  they  followed 
his  mother  through  the  pillars,  "that  she 
does  not  know,  and  must  never  know." 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


At  Attention. 


BY    JAMES    C.   NOI,AN. 

DEADY   or  unready,  Lord,  when  Thou  callest 

me, 
I   would  have  my  heart  respond  with  alacrity. 
Thine  to  say  and  mine  to  do,  nothing  questioning, 
Like  a  faithful  man-at-arms  loyal  to  his  king. 

Ready  or  unready.  Lord,  ships  away  at  sea 
Whose  return   must   surely   bring   happy   hours 

to  me — 
I  can  even  see  their  sails  whitening  the  east, — 
Others  may  the  welcome  give,  others  make  the 

feast. 

Ready  or  unready,  Lord,  plannings,  striving  ,  all 
From  numbed  brain  and  fingers  may,  like  card 

houses,  fall. 
No  regrets.   Can  I  not  see  distant  peaks  of  green, 
Nearer  meadows,  sylvan  lakes,  shimmering  there 

between? 

Ready  or  unready.  Lord,  helpless,  clinging  hands 
Holding  me  to  duties  here  with  love's  strongest 

bands; 
Then   would    I   those   hands   unclasp,    gently   as 

might  be, 
Trusting  to  Thy  fatherhood;    leave  them  all  to 

Thee. 

Ready  or  unready.   Lord.     Ah,  there's  just  one 

thing! — 
I  would  be  apparelled  then,  fit  to  meet  my  King. 
Spotless,    through    the    blood    of   Christ,    battles 

lost  or  won, — 
Humbly  would  I  say  to  Him,  "Lord,  Thy  will 

be  done!" 
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Iti  Palestine. 


BY   F.  M.  STEELE. 


A  MOST  charming  and  instructive  book 
has  lately  been   published   on   Pales- 
fine.     It    is    by    a    Fellow   of    the    Royal 
Geographical  Society,  whose  laudable  aim 
has  been  to  preserve,  in  photography  and 
print,   some   of  the   fast-vanishing  Syrian 
customs     which     throw     so     much     light 
upon  Holy  Scripture,  and  especially  upon 
certain  of  the  sayings  and  parables  of  Our 
Lord.    Palestine  is  fast  changing.    Modern 
machinery,    modern   habits    and    customs, 
modern  dress   and   even   modern   fashions 
are  being  introduced  and  adopted  in  the 
Holy  Land,  which  up  to  recent  tim.es  was 
the  most  conservative  of  countries.    It  is 
well,   therefore,    before   these   illuminating 
customs  pass  away  completely,  that  some 
undying   record    of   them,   should    be    pre- 
served.   And  this  is  the  very  object  of  the 
author  of  "Palestine."*     Accordingly,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  access 
to   this    book  (and,   as  it   is    anti-Catholic 
in    part,   it  is    not   one  to   be    placed    in- 
discriminately in  the  hands  of  Catholics), 
we   propose  to  cite  certain  of  the  habits 
and  customs  therein  described;    they  m.ay 
help   us   to   understand   better   somxe   pas- 
sages in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testam.ent. 
To  begin  with,  the  streets  and  byways 
of  Jerusalem,  although  the  city  has  been 
destroyed  and  rebuilt  several  times  since 
the  days  of  Our  Lord,   are  still  tortuous, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  even  for  an 
inhabitant    to    direct    a    stranger    to    any 
point.      In  the  country  itself  there  are  no 
roads;    or,    if   any,    the   paths   are   so   in- 
distinct that  it  :s  difficult   to  trace  them.. 
Accordingly,  if  you  ask  a  native  the  way 
to   tmy  place    he    at  once  replies,  "  I  am 
the   way,"    and   proceeds   to   act   as  your 
guide,  if  you  trust  yourself  to  him.    This 
fact  intensifies  the  meaning  of  Our  Lord's 
reply   to   the    Apostle    Thomas'    questioii, 

*  "Palestine    Depicted    and    Described,"    by 
F.  G.  Franklin,  F.  R.G.S. 


"Lord,  how  can  we  know  the  way?" 
He  answered:  "  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life."*  The  Apostles  at  once  un- 
derstood that  He  was  using  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  country,  and  knew  that 
He  meant,  "Follow  Me,  trust  Me,  and  I 
will  be  your  faithful  guide." 

Not  only  are  there  no  roads  in  many 
places,  but  the  old  custom  of  making 
a  road  for  distinguished  persons  still 
prevails,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
German  Emperor  on  his  visit  there  a 
few  years  ago.  The  Prophet  Isaias  (xl,  3) 
alluded  to  this  when  he  said:  "Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight 
in  the  wilderness  the  paths  of  our  God." 
Again,  there  are  still,  as  in  Our  Lord's 
time,  a  class  of  men  whose  work  is  to 
carry  burdens  upon  their  shoulders  and 
to  act  as  porters.  The  amount  of  baggage 
that  one  man  will  carry  is  so  great  and 
so  heavy  that  he  has  to  be  loaded  and 
unloaded  by  other  men:  he  can  not  re- 
lieve himself  of  his  own  burden;  so,  when 
he  reaches  his  destination,  or,  if  the 
journey  is  a  long  one,  a  provided  resting- 
place,  there  are  men  to  remove  his  load 
that  he  may  rest.  Our  Lord,  when  He 
uttered  those  beautiful  words  that  have 
brought  comfort  to  so  many  weary  ones, 
"Come  to  Me,  all  you  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  refresh  you,"  f 
knew  how  this  simile  would  be  appre- 
ciated by  His  immediate  hearers,  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  constantly  seeing  these 
porters  toiling  and  bowed  down  under 
their  heavy  loads,  or  standing  while  some 
one   relieved  them  of  their  burden. 

Another  custom  was  referred  to  in  the 
Sermcn  on  the  Mount  when  Our  Lord 
said:  "Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  to 
you:  good  measure  and  pressed  down  and 
shaken  together  and  running  over."  %  He 
was  then  alluding  to  the  good  custom 
which  still  prevails  in  the  markets  of 
Palestine  in  measuring  corn.  The  seller 
first  heaps  up  the  measure,  then  presses 
it  down  and  shakes  it,   and  finally  adds 

*  St.  John,  xiv,  5.  f  St.  Matt.,  xi,  28, 

X  St.  Luke,  vi,  38. 
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more  corn  until  it  runs  over;  and  this  is 
the  legal  measure  in  the  Holy  Land.  How 
this  custom  illuminates  the  text  just 
quoted  and  emphasizes  the  duty  of  giving 
generously! 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Pax 
vobiscum  and  Ei  cum  spiritu  iuo,  of  the 
Mass,  are  the  ordinary  methods  of  saluta- 
tion among  the  natives.  When  two  people 
meet,  one  says,  "Peace  be  with  you"; 
and  the  other  answers,  "And  with  you  be 
peace."  And  the  parable  of  the  sower  is 
vividly,  brought  back  to  mind  in  watching 
a  native  of  the  Holy  Land  sowing  a  field. 
,  There  is  the  good  ground  and  there  is  the 
stony  ground;  and  there  are  the  rocks 
appearing  every  here  and  there  above 
the  soil;  and  there  is  the  wayside,  on 
which  some  of  his  seeds  fall,  just  as  Our 
Lord  described  the  process. 

The  parable  of  the  woman  who,  having 
ten  pieces  of  silver  and  losing  one,  seeks 
diligently  until  she  finds  it,  is  even  more 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  present  day,  as  in  Our  Lord's  time, 
it  i^  a  Syrian  custom  for  a  husband  to 
give  his  wife  as  a  love-token  a  necklace, 
consisting  of  ten  small  silver  coins  of  the 
value  of  a  sixpence.  These  are  strung 
together,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  larger  coin 
worth  about  five  shillings.  Married  women 
always  wear  these  necklaces,  and  to  lose 
one  cf  these  coins  or  pieces  of  silver  would 
distress  a  Syrian  woman  as  much  as  to 
lose  her  wedding  ring  would  disturb  a 
European  wife. 

When  the  Psalmist  spoke  of  "being 
dashed  to  piecesMike  a  potter's  vessel,"* 
and  "dashing  thy  little  ones  against  the 
rocks,"  t  he  was  alluding  to  the  custom, 
still  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  Palestine, 
of  breaking  up  old  pottery  by  dashing 
it  against  the  stones,  to  make  a  kind  of 
cement  which  is  one  of  the  industries  of 
the  country.  Men  and  girls  may  be  seen 
in  the  upper  Pool  of  Siloe,  which  rarely 
has  any  water  in -it,  dashing  old  crockery 
against  the  stones  therein. 

The   ploughs  used   by  the  Syrians  and 

*  Psailms,  ii,  9,  t  Ibid,,  cxxxvi,  9, 


inhabitants  of  Palestine  are  very  primitive 
implements:  'they  consist  of  a  root  of  a 
tree  trunk,  with  a  spur  by  means  of  which 
the  ploughman  guides  this  rough  plough 
with  one  hand  only.  Hence  Our  Lord's 
saying,  "  No  man  putting  his  hand  to  the 
plough  and  looking  back  is  fit  for  the 
kingdom  of  God."*  Oxen  are  employed 
for  ploughing;  and  the  ploughman  uses  a 
pointed  goad  to  drive  them,  which  wounds 
them  if  they  kick  against  it.  This  throws 
light  on  the  words  St.  Paul  heard  at  his 
conversion:  "It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick 
against  the  goad."t 

Our  author  mentions  some  beautiful 
traits  of  the  shepherds  and  the  sheep  of 
Palestine.  For  instance,  the  sheep  always 
follow  the  shepherd,  who  goes  before  them 
in  Palestine,  as  Our  Lord  represents  the 
sheep  doing  in  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  All  the  sheep,  too,  are  named. 
All  know  their  own  names,  and  will 
answer  to  them  if  the  shepherd  calls 
them,  but  not  if  a  stranger  does  so. 
The  shepherds  are  often  seen  carrying 
a  wounded  sheep  on  their  shoulders  or 
a  little  lamb  against  their  breast;  and 
the  shepherd  knows  every  sheep  in  his 
flock. 

At  Damascus,  women  may  still  be  seen 
grinding  corn  in  hand  mills,  generally 
two  together;  in  which  occupation  they 
pass  their  whole  lives,  until,  as  Our  Lord 
said,  "the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the 
other  shall  be  left."  J 

The  large  spiked  thorn  bushes,  of  which 
it  is  now  said  that  the  crown  of  thorns 
was  made,  grow  luxuriously  in  many  parts 
of  the  country;  and  the  natives  gather 
them  and  make  a  fire  of  them,  and  cook 
the  thin  cakes,  which  are  their  bread,  in 
the  hot  ashes.  The  thorns  crackle  very 
much  as  they  burn;  and  to  this  the 
"Preacher"  alluded  when  he  said:  "A3  the 
crackling  of  thorns  burning  under  a  pot, 
so  is  the  laughter  of  a  fool."  § 

In  Palestine,  women  still  wear  long, 
flowing  robes,  with  hanging  sleeves;    and 


*  St.  Luke,  ix,  62. 
X  St,  Luke,  xvii,  35, 


t  Acts,   ix,  5. 
§  Eccles.,  vii,  7, 
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it  is  interesting  to  know  that  our  author 
considers  that  this  was  certainly  the  style 
of  dress  worn  by  Our  Lady.  Many  of  the 
men  have  a  garment  of  camel's  or  goat's 
hair,  in  which  they  sleep  when  they  spend 
the  night  out  of  doors,  as  they  frequently 
have  occasion  to  do.  This  is  the  garment 
referred  to  in  Exodus  (xxii,  26),  which, 
when  given  in  pledge,  was  to  be  restored 
to  the  owner  "before  sunset,"  so  that 
he   might   be   protected   from   the   cold. 

Fields  in  Palestine  are  not  divided  by 
fences  or  hedges  or  ditches,  but  a  lump 
of  stone  marks  the  boundary  between 
one  man's  property  and  another's.  These 
are  the  landmarks  forbidden  in  the  Old 
Testament  *  to  be  removed,  and  they 
never  are.  To  remove  a  neighbor's  land- 
mark would  be  considered  one  of  the  v*orst 
of  crimes. 

In  the  book  of  travels  attributed  to  Sir 
John  Maundeville  who  is  said  to  have 
visited  Palestine  in  1322,  there  is  mention 
of  a  church,  an  altar,  or  a  shrine  of  some 
sort,  for  almost  every  incident  recorded 
in  the  Gospels,  in  all  of  which  sites  the 
traveller  appears  to  have  believed  most 
firmly,  and  thus  the  work  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  modern  books  on  the  Holy 
Land,  wherein  a  controversy  arises  about 
almost  every  important  site.  The  early 
and  mediaeval  travellers  were  so  intent 
on  identifying  places  with  events  in  the 
life  and  Passion  of  Our  Tord,  that  they 
scarcely  ever,  or  at  least  very  rarely, 
mention  any  old  customs  or  manners  of 
the  people,  which,  as  we  have  tried  to 
show,  throw  such  a  strong  light  on  the 
events  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture.  One 
can  not  help  wishing  that  they  had  told 
us  more  about  the  inhabitants  and  their 
ways,  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  vicissitudes 
that  have  passed  over  Palestine  during 
the  Christian  era,  have,  until  quite  lately, 
changed  very  little. 

*   Deuteronomy,  xix,  14. 


The  Black  Spine. 


BY    J.  H.  ROCKWELIv. 


It    requires    heroic    courage    to    admit 
crass  ignorance. — Anon. 


AYE,  aye,  sir,  sometimes.  It  is  not 
always  plain  sailing,  though;  rather 
the  contrary,  I  should  say.  Very  pleasant 
for  fresh-water  sailors,  a  smooth  sea  like 
this;    and  sunshine  with  all  the  rest  of  it." 

The  speaker  was  an  old,  weather-beaten 
sailor;  and  at  that  particular  moment 
was  steering  a  small  pleasure-boat,  while 
I  was  baiting  my  fishhooks. 

"And  you  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
the  unpleasant  sort,  I  suppose,"  said  I. 

The  old  man  pointed  to  a  line  of 
breakers  showing  a  mile  or  more  out. 

"You  have  heard  of  the  'Black  Spine,' 
haven't  you?"  he  asked. 

"No,  I  think  not,"  I  replied. 

"Well,  it  doesn't  matter;    that's  it." 

"A  ledge  of  rocks,  I  should  judge." 

"Yes;  but  you  can't  see  'em,  now  that 
the  tide  is  coming  in.  It's  only  at  low 
water  they  show  themselves:  as  ugly  a 
reef  as  you  could  see  any  day,  and  worse 
by  half  in  the  nighttime." 

"Doubtless,"  I  rejoined.  "And  have 
many  ships  been  wrecked  there?" 

"Why,  you  see,  there's  no  vessel  has 
any  business  out  there,  hugging  the  shore 
so  close  as  that,  right  in  the  bay  here, 
with  the  lights  to  warn  it  off.  A  skipper 
must  be  mad  to  run  in  so  close,  night  or 
day.  But,  then,  there  are  mad  skippers. 
I  have  seen  one  vessel  wrecked  there, 
anyhow." 

"When  was  that?"  I  asked.  "And  how?" 

And,  being  the  "  fresh- water  "  sailor  he 
had  covertly  made  light  of  a  few  moments 
before,  I  imagine  he  was  a  good  deal  more 
than  willing  to  tell  me  some  of  his 
hazardous  experiences. 

"When?  It  was  twenty-nine  years  ago, 
come  November.  As  for  the  how,  that's 
more  than  anybody  knows;  for  there 
wasn't  a  soul  of  the  crew  left  to  tell.  I 
was  aboard  of  her,  too;  but  it  was  after 
she  struck.'* 
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"How  was  that?"  I  asked,  taking  a 
fine  whiting  off  one  of  my  hooks. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,  sir,"  said  the  old 
sailor;  and,  except  that  it  may  lose  some- 
what of  its  interest  in  being  dribbled 
through  the  pen  of  a  "  fresh- water  "  sea- 
man, this  is  the  story. 

"It  was  as  cold  and  blustering  a 
November  evening  as  I  ever  saw,  sir. 
The  wind  was  blowing  something  fearful, 
and  the  rain  was  coming  down  in  floods. 
I  was  a  young  chap  then;  hadn't  been 
long  spliced,  —  not  above  a  year  or  so. 
Our  first  young  one  was  asleep  in  its 
cradle,  and  the  mother  had  drawn  up  to 
the  fire.  'How  glad  I  am,  Tom,  you 
aren't  out  to-night!'  I  had  part  share 
then  in  a  small  boat,  and  I  and  my  partner 
were  to  have  been  out  that  night  fishing, 
if  the  storm  had  not  come  on. 

"It  wasn't  five  minutes  after  she  had 
said  that  when  I  heard  a  gun,  and  after 
that  another.  And,  while  I  was  listening 
to  hear  still  another,  the  door  opened 
and  in  came  my  partner,  Larkins.  'Tom,' 
safid  he,  'there's  a  craft  of  some  sort  out 
there  on  the  Black  Spine.' 

"I  wasn't  long  in  putting  on  my  oil- 
skins, I  can  tell  you,  and  was  just  going 
out  of  doors  when  Mary  caught  hold  of 
me.  Poor  girl,  she  was  pale  as  a  sheet, 
and    she    said:     'Tom,    don't — don't  go!' 

"'What!'  said  I, — 'when  there  are  men 
in  danger  and  I  can  help  save  'em?' 

"*I  didn't  think  of  that,'  she  replied; 
'but,  whatever  you  do,  take  care  of 
yourself  for  my  sake  and  his, '  —  and  she 
pointed  to  the  cradle. 

"Well,  sir,  I  promised  I  wouldn't  run 
into  any  unnecessary  danger;  and  just 
then  another  gun  came  booming  across 
the  water,  and  I  could  see  the  flash. 
•That's  from  the  Black  Spine,  all  right,' 
I  said;  and,  giving  Mary  a  kiss,  I  followed 
Larkins  down  to  the  beach.  It  wasn't  a 
pleasant  place  by  any  means.  The  waves 
were  coming  in  thre^  abreast,  and  dashing 
up  the  spray  enough  to  blind  one;  while 
to  windward  was  a  great  gathering  of 
black  clouds,  that  showed  there  was  more 


storm  yet  to  come.  Some  of  our  people 
were  already  at  the  shore,  looking  out 
toward  the  Black  Spine  and  the  doomed 
ship;    but  that  was  all  they  were  doing. 

"'Tom,'  said  Larkins,  laying  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder,  poor  fellow !  — '  Tom, 
ours  is  a  tough  boat.'  That  was  all  he 
said,  but  I  knew  what  he  meant.  He  was 
a  brave  fellow,  sir,  was  Larkins,  and  a 
strong  oarsman;  and  none  the  worse  for 
being  religious,  though  he  had  to  bear  a 
good  deal  because  of  it  sometimes.  'Tom, 
ours  is  a  tough  boat,'  he  said. 

"'Aye,  tough  enough,'  I  replied;  'and 
if  we  could  get  her  afloat  and  man  her, 
something  might  be  done,  perhaps.' 

"Well,  sir,  to  make  short  work  of  the 
story,  we  did  finally  get  the  boat  afloat, 
but  there  was  not  a  man  there  who  would 
join  us.  They  all  said  we  were  crazy  to 
think  of  getting  out  to  the  Black  Spine 
on  such  a  night,  with  the  sea  running  as 
it  did.  And  what  could  we  do,  anyway, 
if  we  got  there? 

"But  it  didn't  matter.  'Pull  away, 
Larkins!'  I  said.  And  a  few  strokes 
carried  us  a  good  bit  from  the  shore. 

"I  shall  never  forget  that  moment.  It 
was  too  dark  to  see  much  that  was  going 
on;  but  just  then  I  heard  a  scream,  and 
a  cry  of  '  Tom,  Tom ! '  It  was  Mary.  Some 
one  had  gone  to  my  house  and  told  her 
what  was  going  on,  and  she  had  run  down 
to  the  beach,  half  beside  herself;  though 
whether  it  was  to  stay  me  or  cheer  my 
going  was  more  than  she  could  have  said 
at  the  time.  I  stood  up  in  the  boat  and 
shouted  out  as  cheerful  as  I  could,  and  then 
we  began  to  pull  away  in  earnest.  Our 
little  boat  floated  like  a  cork,  though  we 
had  shipped  water  enough  at  first  to  make 
us  doubt  whether  we  should  ever  reach 
the  rocks  or  not;  but  after  we  had  gotten 
well  out,  she  went  like  a  sea-gull.  Of 
course  we  didn't  do  much  talking.  Larkins 
spoke  just  a  word  or  two. 

"'Tom,'  said  he,  'I  am  almost  sorry 
I  tempted  you  to  do  this.  If  anything 
happens  there's  nobody  much  to  mis5 
me;   but  you  have  a  wife  and  baby.' 
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"Of  course,  as  you  may  suppose,  I 
had  been  thinking  about  Mary  and  the 
young  one;  but  before  I  could  say  a  word, 
another  gun  was  fired  from  the  ship, 
which  we  now  and  then  caught  sight  of 
when  our  boat  was  on  top  of  a  wave. 

"I  don't  know  how  long  it  was,  but 
we  reached  the  wreck  at  last,  and  they 
hove  us  a  line  to  make  fast  by.  The  rocks 
were  well  under  water  then;  for  the  tide 
was  in,  and  our  little  boat  floated  along- 
side of  the  ship  to  leeward;  and  somehow 
I  managed  to  board  her,  leaving  Larkins 
to  look  after  the  boat.  It  was  a  bad  move 
that,  sir,  as  it  turned  out;  for  the  men 
aboard  were  all  half  crazy  with  drink 
and  fear. 

"The  wreck  was  a  middling-sized  brig, 
a  foreigner,— that  was  plain  enough.  And 
it  was  plain  enough,  too,  that  it  was  all 
over  with  her.  It  was  a  wonder  to  me 
how  she  had  lived  so  long;  for  she  was 
stove  in  at  the  bow,  and  her  stern  hung 
over  deep  water.  But  she  was  settling 
down  fast,  and  the  crew  was  crowded 
together  forward,  except  one  or  two  who 
were  hanging  onto  the  shrouds. 

"There  was  not  much  light  by  this 
time,  but  there  was  enough  to  show  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost;  and  the  brig's 
crew  saw  that  too.  Although  I  shouted, 
and  shouted,  it  did  no  good:  one  after 
another  they  sprang  over  the  side  of  the 
wreck, — some  into  the  boat,  and  some 
into  the  sea.  It  was  not  five  minutes 
before  the  deck  was  clear.  How  many 
there  had  been  aboard  I  couldn't  tell, 
nor  how  many  missed  the  boat  and  were 
washed  away;  but  when  I  looked  down, 
there  was  our  boat  sunk  almost  to  the 
gun'l,  and  the  madmen  crowding  and 
tumbling  over  one  another  in  the  boat. 
I  saw  at  once  how  it  would  be,  and  hailed 
them  as  loud  as  I  could,  to^  get  some  of 
them  to  come  back  to  the  ship  again. 

"You  see,  sir,  there  would  have  been 
some  hope;  for  the  wreck  might  hold 
together,  as  it  did,  fof  a  while;  and  in 
iwo  trips  with  the  boat^  the  vessel  would 
iaye  beep  cleared.    But  wliether  the  men 


did  not  hear  me  or  did  not  heed,  I  can't 
say;  perhaps  they  did  not  understand 
me;  for,  as  I  said,  they  v/ere  foreigners. 
However,  let  that  be  as  it  may,  not  one 
of  them  would  listen  to  reason.  Then  I 
called  to  Larkins  to  quit  the  boat;  for 
there  was  more  hope  of  life  by  keeping 
to  the  wreck  than  there  was  in  keeping 
to  the  small  boat.  I  think  he  heard  me, 
for  he  made  a  move  toward  the  brig;  but 
it  was  too  late.  Just  then  there  came  a 
swell;  the  line  parted,  the  boat  broke 
lose,  and  I  was  left  with  the  sinking  ship 
on  the  Black  Spine. 

"In  less  than  a  minute  it  was  out  of 
sight,  and  I  knew  it  was  lost;  for  no 
boat  could  live  with  such  a  sea  running. 
And  I  was  right,  sir:  it  wasn't  another 
minute  before  I  heard  such  shrieks  as  I 
hope  I  shall  never  hear  again.  The  wind 
and  the  roar  of  the  waves  was  loud 
enough,  and  yet  I  heard  that  shriek 
above  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  the 
sea.     It  was  horrible,   sir. 

"Up  till  then  I  had  not  thought  of  my 
own  case,  things  had  passed  so  quickly; 
but  now  it  came  to  rne:  what  was  I  to 
do?  There  I  was,  alone  on  that  wreck, 
its  timbers  groaning  like  a  living  thing 
in  agony,  and  likely  at  any  moment  to 
part  under  my  feet.  It  was  getting  darker, 
too,  every  minute;  for  before  there  had 
been  a  moon,  although  it  had  been  behind 
a  thin  bank  of  cloud;  but  now  it  was 
going  down. 

"What  was  I  to  do?  Fortunately  for 
me,  the  wind  began  to  sink  a  little,  but 
the  rain  continued  to  come  down  in  tor- 
rents, and  the  waves  rolled  in  great,  heavy 
swells.  Anyhow,  I  didn't  expect  to  see  the 
morning;  for  nothing  seemed  more  certain 
than  that  the  falling  of  the  tide  would 
allow  the  wreck  to  lurch  over  and  sink 
like  a  stone. 

"And  that's  exactly  what  happened.  I 
had  time  only  to  jump  overboard  when 
I  felt  her  going.  In  som.e  way  I  got  hold 
of  a  -point  of  the  rock  that  was  by  this 
time  above  water,  and  clung  to  it  for  dear 
Hfe.  How  I  managed  to  do  it  I  can't  think 
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to  this  day.  My  senses  were  almost  gone, 
and  it  appeared  as  if  all  the  waters  of  the 
sea  were  pulling  at  me  to  get  me  under. 
When  I  came  to  my  right  senses  again, 
I  found  myself  on  my  knees,  with  the 
rock  under  me,  and  the  sea  every  moment 
dashing  over  my  head.  Well,  after  a  time 
I  m.anaged  to  raise  myself  on  my  feet, 
and  turned  around  to  look  for  the  wreck — 
it  was  gone! 

"Through  the  rest  of  that  night  I  was 
on  the  rock,  just  able  to  keep  my  hold; 
but  I  knew  that  when  the  tide  came  in 
again  all  would  be  over  with  me.  I  can't 
tell  you  what  my  thoughts  were :  I  seemed 
like  one  in  a  dream.  Morning  came  at 
last,  and  the  tide  was  rising  again.  'This 
is  the  last  morning  I'll  ever  see,'  —  I 
remember  thinking  that;  and  thinking, 
too,  of  Mary.  It  v/as  a  strange  notion; 
but  my  mind  would  keep  running  upon 
how  it  would  be  when  my  body  w^as  picked 
up,  maybe,  and  carried  ashore.  Who 
would  break  the  news  to  Mary,  and  what 
would  be  said?  And  then  I  fancied  I  saw 
her  in  widow^'s  weeds,  and  the  baby  and 
the  house  all  in  black.  How  long  I  might 
have  gene  en  in  this  way  I  can't  tell,  if  I 
had  not  soon  had  something  else  to  think 
about.  It  was  a  black  speck  on  the  water, 
sir;  no  bigger  than  a  hat  it  looked.  I 
watched  it  and  watched  it,  and  it  came 
nearer  and  nearer.  It  was  our  boat, 
bottom  upward.  Encouraged  now,  I 
managed  to  get  off  my  shoes  and  heavy 
jacket  and  struck  out  for  the  old  boat. 
And  it  was  about  time  I  left  the  rock; 
for  in  less  tjian  half  an  hour  it  would 
be  under  water.  I  could  see  that  plainly 
enough. 

"Well,  I  reached  the  boat  pretty  nearly 
exhausted,  and  clung  to  it  till  my  breath 
came  again,  and  I  got  strength  enough  to 
raise  myself  on  to  its  keel,  w^hich  I  did 
at  last." 

"Then,  I  suppose^  you  felt  pretty  safe?" 
I  ventured.  ^ 

"Aye,  for  a  little  while  I  fancied  some- 
thing of  the  kind;  but  you  may  guess  I 
should  have  felt  a  trifle  safer  had  I  known 


in  what   direction  I   was   being  carried." 

"But  the  tide  was  coming  in.  Were 
you  not  being  carried  toward  the  shore?" 
I  asked. 

"J  hoped  so,  sir,  and  kept  up  a  good 
heart  for  a  while;  but  the  wind  was 
against  me,  and  I  was  going  out  to  sea^ 
there  wasn't  a  sail  in  sight.  I  was  faint 
with  fatigue  and  parched  wdth  thirst, 
and  I  almost  envied  Larkins;  at  least  I 
should  have  envied  him  if  I  had  been  as 
fit  to  die  as  he  was. 

"All  that  day  I  was  on  the  water,  hold- 
ing on  to  the  old  boat.  It  was  a  dark, 
gloomy  day;  but  that  was  a  mercy;  for 
if  the  sun  had  been  hot  upon  me,  I  should 
certainly  have  gone  mad.  As  it  was,  I 
was  only  chilled  to  the  bone;  while  the 
showers  that  now  and  then  fell,  though 
they  soaked  me  to  the  skin,  also  helped 
to  quench  my  thirst. 

"About  noon  that  day  I  looked  around 
and  saw  a  sail,  maybe  two  miles  to  the 
windward  of  me.  I  need  not  say  how 
intently  I  watched  it,  and  how  I  prayed 
that  it  might  come  within  hail.  It  came 
nearer,  and  I  shouted;  then  nearer  still, 
and  I  shouted  again.  For  a  minute  or 
two  I  thought  they  heard  me,  as  I  saw 
that  the  ship  had  changed  its  course  a 
point  or  so;  and  I  kept  hailing  until  my 
voice  was  gone.  And  then  I  saw  the 
vessel — a  schooner— sailing  off  in  another 
direction,  when  there  wasn't  more  than 
half  a  mile  between  us.  That  afternoon 
another  sail  and  another  passed  me,  but 
too  far  out  for  me  to  make  myself  heard; 
while  I  knew  I  was  being  carried  every 
minute  farther  and  farther  out  to  sea. 

"It  was  getting  toward  night  again, 
and  I  was  almost  perishing  of  cold  and 
hunger.  A  sort  of  feeling  came  over  me 
that  there  was  no  use  to  hold  on  any 
longer:  it  was  better  to  die  at  once  than 
to  die  by  inches.  I  think  my  senses  must 
have  gone  for  a  little  then,  or  perhaps  I 
swooned — J  can't  say, — but  I  know  I  had 
hold  of  the  keel  w4th  both  hands,  and  my 
head  was  across  one  of  my  arms,  when 
all  at  once  I  was  aroused  by  the  flapping 
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of  a  sail ;  and  then  I  heard  a  shout :  '  Ahoy 
there!  Boat  ahoy!'  I  never  heard  such 
a  blessed  sound  as  that  before  in  all  my 
life.  In  five  minutes  more  I  was  safe  on 
board  the  vessel — a  coal  brig. 

"Well,  sir,  three  days  afterward  I  was 
landed  within  fifty  miles  of  home,  and 
you  may  guess  that  I  was  not  long  on  the 
road.  It  was  nightfall  when  I  stepped 
softly  up  to  the  door  of  my  house.  A 
light  was  burning  and  the  curtains  were 
not  drawn.  I  looked  in.  There  was  Mary, 
pale  and  worn  with  grief  and  watching, 
nursing  the  baby  and  hushing  it  to  sleep; 
beside  her  sat  a  neighbor,  busy  with  some 
kind  of  needlework;  and  on  the  table 
was  a  heap  of  black  stuff,  mostly  crape. 
I  did  not  wait  to  see  any  more — the  next 
moment  Mary  was  in  my  arms.  A  happy 
night  that  was  for  us,  you  may  believe. 
But  it  was  months  before  I  could  get  out 
of  my  brain  the  fright  of  the  night  that 
I  spent  on  the  Black  Spine." 


The  Noble  Art  of  Wood-Carving. 

^  1  ^HERE  was  a  time  when  the  wood- 
^  carver  held  his  own  high  place  in 
the  artistic  world;  and,  besides  being  an 
artist,  he  was  a  teacher  of  the  ignorant 
and  a  friend  of  the  lowly.  Most  of  what 
was  then  known  of  science,  history,  and 
theology  might  be  learned  by  the  poorest 
man,  if  he  cared  for  the  knowledge  to 
decipher  the  work  upon  the  fronts  of 
houses,  the  interiors  of  churches,  or  the 
wayside  crosses  that  adorned  the  path  of 
every  peasant  in  Europe.  There  were  no 
printed  books;  but  what  need  of  them 
when  skilled  hands  had,  with  cunning 
tools,  carved  such  charming  and  con- 
vincing substitutes? 

The  laborer  could  kneel  in  the  nearest 
chapel,  and  find  psalm  and  antiphon 
illustrated  in  the  work  of  other  pious 
men,  who  expressed  in  various  woods  the 
fervent  longings  of  their  hearts.  Often 
they  forsook  the  leaves  and  birds  and 
tendrils  and  strange  beasts  that  had  grown 


beneath  their  fingers,  and  carved  great 
altarpieces,  or  figures  of  their  best-beloved 
saints,  or  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  or  statues 
of  His  gentle  and  beautiful  Mother.  Many 
a  ship  left  port  with  the  Madonna  for 
a  figurehead,  toward  which  appealing 
glances  Vv^ere  cast  when  storms  threatened 
and  waves  ran  high.  Even  now  one  some- 
times discovers  these  quaint  figures, 
hidden  under  old  sails  in  a  loft,  covered 
with  the  rubbish  of  a  shipyard;  or,  in 
exceptional  cases,  preserved  among  the 
treasures  of  ancient  mansions  or  archeo- 
logical  exhibits. 

There  were  several  reasons  why  the  art 
of  v/ood-carving  descended  from  its  high 
estate  and  became,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  unthinking,  a  "minor"  art.  Among 
these,  the  clieapness  of  the  material 
employed  perhaps  came  first.  When  there 
were  gems  to  cut  and  precious  marbles 
to  chisel,  men  began  to  hesitate  about 
bestowing  so  much  thought  and  labor 
upon   that    which    was   so    common. 

Tiie  leaven  of  mediocrity  had  begun 
its  vicious  work.  The  fact  that  wood  was 
a  substance  so  easily  destroyed  was 
another  thing  which  militated  against  its 
employment.  A  sudden  fire  in  the  night, 
the  destruction  wrought  by  a  victorious 
army,  the  carousal  of  a  drunken  horde 
might  in  a  few  minutes  obliterate  the 
loving  efi'orts  of  years.  The  wild  fanatics 
of  "Reformation"  days  gave  priceless 
carven  treasures  to  the  flames  as  gaily 
as  a  boy  would  scatter  crumbs  to  a  flock 
of  sparrows.  It  remained,  however,  for 
the  coming  of  machinery  to  complete 
the  ruin  of  one  of  the  first  and  most 
charming  of  artistic  industries.  The  "jig- 
saw" propelled  by  steam  and  the  various 
mechanical  devices  for  turning  out 
"carvings"  by  wholesale  ended  forever 
its  golden  days. 

But  for  those  who  know  where  to 
look,  there  are  many  precious  pieces  of 
fine  wood-sculpture  preserved.  In  England, 
especially,  they  have  escaped  the  mur- 
derous work  of  the  iconoclast,  and  still 
adorn  ancient  manor  houses  and  churches 
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that  ^vfere  built  by  devoted  members  of 
the  "old  rehgion."  Many  well-preserved 
dower  chests  have  a  proud  place  in  old 
dwellings;  while  in  churches  stolen  at  the 
time  of  the  "Great  Robbery'*  the  robes 
of  many  Anglican  parsons  are  stowed 
away  in  beautiful  carved  boxes  that  once 
held  the  treasured  vestments  of  priests. 

There  are  some  specimens  of  the  wood- 
carver's  art  that  are  precious  enough  to 
be  without  price.  There  is,  for  instance, 
an  Egyptian  statue  in  the  museum  at 
Cairo  that  was  made  more  than  six  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  remains  a  masterpiece 
that  no  one  has  since  excelled. 

It  is  not  the  privilege  of  everyone  to 
explore  for  himself  the  museums  which 
guard  the  wonderful  relics  of  a  more 
artistic  age,  or  to  gaze  with  wondering 
eyes  upon  the  carven  beams  and  gables 
of  the  ancient  homes;  but  all  can  have 
an  intell  gent  knowledge  of  them  if  they 
desire.  And  perhaps  some  boy,  now 
whittling  a  pine  stick,  may  yet  revive  a 
decorative  art  as  useful  as  it  is  unrivalled. 


The  Viaticum  by  Aeroplane. 


TN  a  recent  episode  that  occurred  in 
^  South  Algeria,  an  aeroplane  was  used 
for  the  first  time  to  convey  spiritual  help 
and  consolation  to  a  dying  man.  A  body 
of  French  troops  were  crossing  the  desert. 
Two  days  previously  they  had  set  out 
from  Laghouat,  advancing  through  the 
desolate  region  of  the  Chebka  toward  the 
barren  borders  of  the  Sahara,  when  sud- 
denly the  Goumiers  (native  cavalrymen 
in  the  service  of  France),  detached  as 
gcouts  to  reconnoitre,  fell  back  with  the 
news  that  the  enemy  was  at  hand.  A  large 
band  of  Touaregs  were  presently  sighted. 
They  numbered  more  than  two  thousand; 
the  French,  five  hundred.  Commandant 
Largeot,  who  led  the  corps,  gave  brief 
orders,  and  instantly  an  engagement  was 
on.  The  French  were  soon  victorious,  but 
at  a  dear  price.  Commandant  I^argeot  lay 
grievously  wounded. 


In  all  haste,  a  tent  was  raised  and  a 
camp  bed  put  up  for  the  fallen  chief. 
The  military  surgeon  probed  the  wound 
and  looked  grave. 

"Doctor,"  said  the  commandant,  "  Tm 
gone,  am  I  not?" 

"I  am  afraid  so,"  replied  the  surgeon. 

"How  long  shall  I  hold  out?  I  want 
to  know  the  truth." 

"Three  hours  —  perhaps  four." 

The   officer  sighed,   as  if  to  himself: 

"If  I  could  only  have  a  priest!" 

Lieutenant  Bregard  overheard  the 
dialogue.  A  brilliant  aviator,  he  had  just 
won  his  diploma  as  pilot,  and  accom- 
panied the  detachment  with  a  monoplane 
to  reconnoitre  the  desert.  The  "Blerict" 
was  there  in  charge  of  artillerymen. 

"Commandant,"  he  said,  "if  you  allow 
me,  I  can  find  you  a  priest." 

"But  where?"  feebly  asked  the  ofiicer. 

"At  Laghouat,  commandant.  No  wind, 
not  a  breath  of  air;  my  bird  is  swift,  and 
within  three  hours  I  can  be  back  with 
a  priest,  provided  he  has  the  courage  to 
accompany  me." 

Commandant  Largeot's  face  lit  up  with 
joy;  and,  pressing  the  young  lieutenant's 
hand,  he  exclaimed : 

"Thanks,  my  boy!  You  are  a  good 
friend.    Go!" 

Lieutenant  Bregard  rushed  out  of  the 
tent.  In  a  few  minutes  the  soldiers  had 
things  ready,  and  the  monoplane  was 
soon  spreading  its  powerful  wings  over 
the  white  sand.  The  lieutenant  took  his 
seat,  an  engineer  started  the  motor,  and 
Bregard  soared  into  the  air,  hailed  by 
the  hurrahs  of  the  men.  The  monoplane 
pointed  straight  to  the  north,  After  a 
two  hours'  journey,  at  great  speed  over 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles, 
the  valiant  aviator  landed  at  the 
aerodrome  of  Laghouat. 

Leaving  his  "Bl^riot"  to  the  care  of 
some  soldiers,  he  sped  to  the  hospital  to 
find  a  chaplain.  There  he  met  Pere  Andral, 
a  Capuchin. 

"Father,"  he  exclaimed,  "will  you  come 
with  me  in  my  aeroplane?" 
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The  priest  thought  he  must  have  lost 
his  senses. 

"In  your  aeroplane!    What  for,  pray?" 

In  a  few  words  the  lieutenant  informed 
him  of  his  urgent  mission. 

"By  all  means!"  replied  the  Father. 
"Just  give  me  time  to  get  the  holy  oils 
and  the  Viaticum." 

Ten  minutes  later  he  was  in  the 
aeroplane,  by  the  side  of  the  lieutenant. 
An  anxious  crowd  pressed  around  to 
witness  this  flight,  unique  in  the  records 
of  aviation.  Priest  and  officer  were  cheered 
and  watched  as  the  frail  skiff  disappeared 
on  the  horizon.  Father  Andral  clasped 
to  his  breast  the  silver  pyx  containing 
the  Sacred  Host;  and  for  the  first  time 
the  God  of  the  Eucharist  went  forth  on 
the  light  wings  of  the  monoplane,  at  an 
altitude  of  three  thousand  feet  over  the 
desert,  toward  the  distant  spot  where  a 
dying  man  awaited  His  coming. 

Arriving  at  the  camp,  the  Capuchin 
Father,  almost  dazed  by  the  fantastic 
journey,  alighted  from  his  aerial  seat  and 
hurried  to  the  tent.  The  commandant, 
sustained  by  supernatural  hope,  was  still 
alive. 

"Thanks,  my  God!"  he  murmured 
faintly. 

And  the  priest,  kneeling  beside  the 
low  couch,  heard  the  dying  officer's  con- 
fession and  placed  upon  his  trembling 
lips  the  Sacred  Host,  the  Viaticum  of 
love  that  escorts  the  Christian  through 
the  Valley  of  Death  into  the  portals 
of  eternity.  Hardly  were  the  holy  rites 
performed,  when  the  commandant  peace- 
fully expired;  while  outside,  the  wings 
of  the  monoplane,  still  throbbing  from  the 
wild  flight,  cast  two  large  white  stains 
amid  the  first  shadows  of  the  evening. 


The  Value  of  a  Prayer. 


Let  us  Catholics  bear  in  mind  at  this 
day  that  our  strength  lies  in  identifying 
ourselves  with  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
and  not  in  standing  apart  as  though  we 
were  strangers.  The  nation's  interests  are 
our  interests;  the  people's  cause,  our 
cause. — Fr.  Cuthberf,  O.  S.  F.  C. 


^  I  ^HB  following  story,  showing  the  value 
^  of  a  single  prayer  in  God's  sight, 
is  from  the  Chronicles  of  the  Grand 
Chartreuse, 

A  certain  young  man  whose  father  had 
recently  died  went  to  a  neighboring  mon- 
astery, and,  laying  down  a  well-filled 
purse,  begged  the  monks  to  accept  it  for 
a  new  church  they  were  building,  and  to 
pray  for  the  deceased. 

"My  son,"  said  the  prior,  a  venerable 
old  man,  distinguished  for  his  sanctity 
and  austerity,  "your  pious  wish  shall  at 
once   be  fulfilled." 

He  therefore  summoned  the  monks  to 
the  choir,  where  they  solemnly  chanted 
the  " Requiescant  in  pace."  The  prior  re- 
sponded, "Amen!"  and  all  returned  once 
more  to  their  interrupted  occupations. 

The  youth,  who  had  also  repaired  to 
the  chapel  with  the  religious,  watched 
them  retire  with  mingled  feelings  of  grief 
and  indignation.  Only  one  ''Requie scant  in 
pace''  in  return  for  his  liberality!  Surely 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  something  more. 

Leaving  the  chapel,  he  sought  the  prior 
and  laid  his  grievance  before  him.  He 
listened  patiently,  then  said: 

"  My  son,  you  set  too  much  value  on 
gold  and  silver,  which  are  but  products 
of  the  earth,  and  too  little  on  prayer 
which  works  wonders  in  heaven.  You  no 
doubt  harbor  the  notion  that  you  have 
done  more  for  us  than  we  for  the  soul 
recommended  to  our  prayers,  and  that  we 
are  still  in  your  debt." 

"Yes,  Father,"  replied  the  youth,  "I 
confess  that  such  is  my  conviction." 

"Then  I  will  show  you  your  mistake." 

The  prior  led  the  way  to  a  large  room 
where  a  pair  of  scales  hung  from  a  hook  in 
the  wall.  He  summoned  the  community, 
and  told  each  monk  to  write  the  words 
" Requiescant  in  pace''  on  a  piece  of  paper 
and  place  it  on  one  side  of  the  scales.  He 
then  sent  for  the  purse,  and  put  it  on  the 
other  side.    To  the  surprise  of  all  present, 
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the  little  pile  of  papers  sank  as  though 
made  of  lead,  while  the  purse  rose  like 
a  feather. 

The  pious  youth  understood  the  lesson 
conveyed;  and,  to  commemorate  the 
miracle,  he  caused  a  marble  slab  to  be 
laid  over  his  father's  tomb  on  which 
the  words  " Re quie scant  in  pace"  were 
engraved  in  letters  of  gold. 


An  Unrealized  Need. 


^  I  ^HERE  was  occasion  to  announce  in 
^  Tim  Ave  Maria  last  week  the  forma- 
tion of  an  American  agency  for  the  English 
Catholic  Truth  Society.  We  had  often 
suggested  this,  having  in  mind  the  excel- 
lence, usefulness,  and  number  of  this 
Society's  publications,  and  the  great 
amount  of  good  their  more  liberal  circu- 
lation would  accomplish.  Just  how  great 
the  need  is  of  disseminating  Catholic 
literature  few  of  us  adequately  realize. 
An  instance  will  make  this  plain. 

The  other  day  we  received,  from  a 
correspondent  in  a  Western  State,  a 
communication  which  informed  us  that 
a  Catholic  neighborhood  had  been 
thoroughly  canvassed  by  a  rascally  vendor 
of  the  most  contemptuously  infamous 
anti-Catholic  literature.  This  locality  is 
twenty-two  miles  from  a  railroad  and 
far  from  any  city.  "The  people,"  writes 
our  correspondent,  "are  removed  from 
all  amusement,  have  no  libraries,  and  the 
winters  are  so  long.  Everyone  has  so  much 
time  to  read."  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  clever 
book  agent  was  able  to  dispose  readily 
of  his  sugar-coated  poison  in  the  form 
of  a  "handsome,  marble-edged  illustrated 
volume  of  800  pages,  for  three,  four  and 
five  dollars." 

Our  correspondent  goes  on  to  say: 
"The  majority  here  are,  or  ivere,  Catholic. 
I  don't  think  this'  kind  of  reading  will 
strengthen  their  faith."'  The  subscriber 
has  sent  us  her  copy  of  the  book,  and  we 
readily    assent    to    her    mild    but    forcible 


condemnation  of  it.  The  volume  is  a 
treasure-house  —  or,  better,  a  charnel- 
house — of  all  the  old  and  long-since  dead 
and  decomposed  slanders  against  the 
Church.  We  can  not  conceive  a  lower 
order  of  mind  than  that  which  produced 
it.  We  are  happy  to  believe  that  the 
average  Protestant  would  blush  to  be 
caught,  even  by  a  fellow-coreligionist, 
feeding  on  such  husks.  We  can  only 
hope  the  book  is  too  manifestly  bad  to 
do  as  much  harm  as  it  otherwise  might, 
if  it  were  more  subtle,  to  those  poor 
Western  Catholics,  whose  winters  are  so 
long  and  cheerless  and  whose  faith  needs 
strengthening. 

"To  strengthen  their  faith," — our  cor- 
respondent hits  the  nail  on  the  head. 
We  who  live  in  cities  and  towns,  in  the 
shadow  it  may  be  of  cathedral  spires, 
with  our  libraries  and  parochial  schools, 
and  our  societies,  —  in  a  word,  who  are 
a  society  well  organized  internally,  and 
externalized  in  a  manner  to  command 
the  admiration  of  outsiders, — we  do  not 
realize  that  there  are  many  spots  in  this 
country  where  the  interests  of  religion 
are  fifty  years  behind  our  advance,  and 
the  poor  faithful  there  sorely  in  need  of 
help  to  fight  their  battles. 

One  avenue  of  such  help  is  the  Church 
Extension  Society,  whose  admirable 
activity  is  one  of  the  most  genuinely 
Catholic  enterprises  of  our  day.  Another 
is  the  circulation  of  Catholic  literature. 
We  appeal  for  the  spread  of  such  litera- 
ture, rather  than  its  further  production. 
If  there  were  no  more  books  or  pamphlets 
for  the  next  ten  years,  there  are  more 
than  enough  now  on  hand  to  meet  what- 
ever occasion  may  arise.  The  supreme 
necessity  is  to  get  our  literature  into  cir- 
culation: it  is  stagnant  to  a  deplorable 
extent.  And  so  we  welcome  such  an 
agency  as  that  spoken  of  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article.  The  three  dollars  paid  for 
the  odious  volume  before  us  would  have 
purchased,  and  now  can  purchase,  three 
dollars'  worth  of  the  best  Catholic  reading 
in  the  language. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


Never  before,  it  is  said,  has  so  much 
interest  in  our  presidential  election  been 
manifested  abroad  as  was  the  case  this 
year.  After  the  Balkan  war,  it  was 
the  topic  most  generally  discussed  in 
all  the  European  centres.  And  now  our 
friends  and  enemies  over-seas  are  admiring 
the  good  humor  and  contentment  with 
which  all  classes  of  American  citizens 
have  accepted  the  result.  It  is  admirable. 
A  week  ago  the  whole  country  was  in 
excitement,  now  all  is  tranquillity;  a 
week  more,  and  tl:e  last  traces  of  the 
most  stirring  campaign  in  our  political 
history  will  have  disappeared.  There  is  a 
great  amount  of  truth  as  also  of  buncombe 
in  the  declaration  of  a  backwoods  orator: 
"The  American  people  are  a  great  people, 
by  gum!  And  they  never  seem  greater 
than  when  you  compare  them  with  ether 
people.  We  never  run  away  with  our- 
selves too  far  to  catch  up  again." 

President-elect  Wilson  has  now  the  good 
wishes,  as  later  on  he  will  have  the  best 
will  and  the  cordial  support  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  regardless  of  political  preferences 
or  differences.  In  the  trying  circumstances 
of  a  hotly-contested  election  he  gave  proof 
of  shrewdness,  caution,  and  energy;  in 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  high  office  to 
which  he  has  attained,  let  us  hope  he 
will  be  credited  rather  with  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  devotedness.  The  best  wish 
that  we  can  express  for  him  is  that  in 
stepping  from  the  arena  of  politics  to  the 
plane  of  statesmanship  he  may  surround 
himself  with  coadjutors  of  ability,  dis- 
interestedness, and  integrity,  regardless  of 
religious  belief,  racial  origin,  or  political 
affiliation. 

With  a  Vice-President  like  Governor 
Marshall,  of  Indiana,  of  whose  uprightness 
and  courage  when  acting  under  conviction 
there  has  never  been  question,  and  a 
Cabinet  composed  of  men  best  qualified, 
morally  and  intellectually,  to  act  as 
advisors  to   the   nation's   chief  executive, 


there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that,  with  God's 
blessing,  the  stability  of  our  Governm.ent 
will  not  be  safeguarded,  its  influence 
extended,  its  prosperity  increased,  and  its 
honor  preserved  from  the  semblance  of 
tarnish. 


P'resident  Taft's  Thanksgiving  procla- 
mation, inviting  "my  countrymen,  where- 
soever they  may  sojourn,  to  join,  on 
Thursday,  the  28th  day  of  this  month, 
in  appropriate  ascription  of  praise  and 
thanks  to  God  for  the  good  gifts  that 
have  been  our  portion,  and  in  humble 
prayer  that  His  great  mercies  toward  us 
may  endure,"  is  even  more  remarkable 
for  religious  sentiment  than  many  pre- 
ceding proclamations.  One  can  not  help 
wondering  what  the  rulers  of  countries 
like  France,  for  instance,  must  think  of 
such  a  document  emanating  from  the 
head  of  a  powerful  and  progressive 
country  like  the  United  States, — a  docu- 
ment in  which  the  name  of  God  appears 
in  the  opening  sentence : 

A  God-fearing  nation  Hkc  ours  owes  it  to 
its  inljorn  and  sincere  moral  duty  to  testify  as 
to  its  devout  gratitude  to  the  All-Giver  for  the 
countless  benefits  it  has  enjoyed.  For  many 
years  it  has  been  customary  at  the  close  of  the 
year  for  the  national  executive  to  call  on  Lis 
fellow-countrymen  to  offer  praise  and  thanks 
to  God  for  the  manifold  ijlessings  vouchsafed 
to  them  in  the  past,  and  to  unite  in  earnest 
suppliance  for  their  continuance. 

Catholics  at  home  and  abroad  have 
strong  reasons  for  taking  this  Thanks- 
giving proclamation  very  seriously.  In 
itself,  it  is  something  for  which  to  praise 
and  thank  God. 

The  first  of  the  "Letters  to  the  liditor" 
in  the  London  Tablet  of  the  26th  ult.  is 
concerned  with  two  readable  articles  on 
"Definitions,"  by  a  writer  signing  himself 
"A.  F.,"  published  in  previous  issues 
of  that  periodical.  Interesting  as  these 
articles  were,  Mr.  James  Connelly's  reply 
is  not  less  so.    Pie  writes,  inter  ali^ 

"A.  F.,"  it    struck   me,  v^^as    specij 
nating    and    convincing   in    his    diss 
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the  term  "Roman  Catholic"  as  being  rightly 
employed  to  mean  a  Catholic  who  uses  the 
Roman  rite;  and  this  suggests  a  kindred  ques- 
tion: "What,  then,  is  a  Romanist?"  The  late 
Dr.  Frederick  George  Lee,  sometime  vicar  of 
All  Saints',  Lambeth,  in  his  "Glossary  of 
Ecclesiastical  Terms,"  answers  the  inquiry 
thus:  "Romanist:  a  vulgar  word,  used  by  the 
uneducated  to  designate  a  member  of  the  vener- 
able Church  of  Rome." 

"A  Roman"  is  less  offensive  but  more 
ambiguous.  Mr.  Britten  tells  a  story  of  a  High 
Church  friend  who,  discussing  with  him  the 
vexed  question  of  religious  instruction  in  public 
elementary  schools,  asked:  "And  what  do  the 
Romans  do  in  this  matter?"  To  whom  Mr. 
Britten  answered:  "The  fact  is,  I've  lived  so 
little  in  Rome  that  I  can  not  undertake  to  say." 

In  the  days  of  Archbishop  Benson,  the  Little 
Sisters  were  always  sure  of  a  contribution  to 
their  Home  for  the  Aged  Poor  if  only  they  could 
succeed  in  getting  access  to  Lambeth  Palace. 
Upon  a  day  (as  one  of  them  told  me)  two  Sisters 
presented  themselves  at  the  lodge  gates  and 
asked  for  Mrs.  Benson.  The  lodgekeeper,  whose 
mitier  it  was  to  scrutinize  closely  all  candidates 
for  admission  to  \  the  archiepiscopal  precincts, 
looking  them  up  and  down,  said:  "You're 
Romans,  aren't  you?"  —  "Romans!  Ma  Saeur 
is  French,  and  I'm  Irish,"  the  Little  Sister 
replied. — "Oh!"   said  the  janitor. 

His  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools,  as  in  duty 
bound,  are  always  athirst  for  information. 
"What  is  a  pilgrim?"  inquired  one  of  these 
officials  of  a  little  girl  in  an  elementary  school 
that  he  was  examining,  —  the  word  had  just 
occurred  in  a  test  passage  which  she  was  read- 
ing. "A  pilgrim  is  a  man  who  goes  about  from 
place  to  place,"  was  the  scholar's  answer, 
obviously  implied  by  the  context.  —  "Yes,  but 
/  go  about  from  place  to  place  examining 
schools,"  objected  the  inspector.  "Am  I  a 
pilgrim?" — "Oh,  no,  sir!"  the  child  replied  with 
evident  sincerity.     "A  pilgrim  is  a  good  man," 


A  notably  good  move  has  been  made 
by  the  Catholic  Central  Verein  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  decision  to  erect  a 
special  academy  for  the  .  study  of  social 
science.  The  decision  has  taken  practical 
form  in  a  fund  for  the  purpose,  already 
liberally  subscribed  to.  The  utility  of 
this  project  is  beyond  question.  As  the 
circular  of  the  society  states: 

The  erection  of  a  separate  academy  for  the 
study  of  the  social  sciences,  under  Catholic 
auspices  and  for  Catholics,  is  not  only  a  novelty 


in  the  United  States  but  a  pronounced  neces- 
sity. Catholics  generally  are  becoming  more 
and  more  aware  of  the  growing  importance  of 
the  social  question,  and  are  realizing  the  need 
of  co-operating  in  its  solution.  We  have,  more- 
over, passed  the  stage  of  believing  that  we 
could  co-operate  effectively  without  special  and 
adequate  preparation.  And,  because  of  the 
vital  questions  of  principles  and  policy  involved, 
we  have  become  convinced  that  a  necessary 
part  of  the  equipment  of  Catholic  sociologists 
and  Catholic  social  workers  is  a  specifically 
Catholic  training,  —  a  training  which  will  not 
only  suggest  practical  means  of  correction,  pre- 
vention, and  relief  for  social  ills,  but  will  also 
inculcate  Catholic  doctrine  as  applied  to  social 
science,  and  teach  its  application  to  the  great 
present-day  problems. 


An  age  so  ** athletic"  as  our  own  should 
grasp  the  force  of  St.  Paul's  discourses 
to  the  early  Christians,  wherein  he  uses 
the  images  and  the  terms  of  physical 
training  to  drive  home  his  moral  lessons. 
The  Rev.  Father  Lucas,  S.  J.,  in  a  recent 
serm^on  (reported  in  full  in  the  London 
Catholic  Times),  refers  as  follows  to  this 
practice  of  the  Apostle: 

Already,  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, he  had  made  use  of  the  same  similitude. 
He  was  then  addressing  himself  to  Greeks,  a 
people  with  whom  the  Olympian  and  Isthmian 
games  assumed  the  proportions  of  an  almost 
international  event.  He  reminds  his  converts 
that  those  who  engage  in  these  contests  must 
needs  undergo  a  long  and  painful  process  of 
training,  during  which,  as  he  forcibly  puts  it, 
they  have  to  abstain  from  "all  sorts  of  things." 
And  he  drives  home  the  comparison  between 
the  athlete  and  the  Christian  by  means  of- 
certain  contrasts,  implied  or  expressed.  Of 
those  who  contend  on  the  race-course,  he  says, 
only  one  can  win  the  prize;  but  in  the  spiritual 
race  ever>'  competitor  is  rewarded,  and  -super- 
abundantly rewarded,  if  only  he  runs  according 
to  the  rules.  For  them  the  prize,  according  to 
ancient  usage,  was  but  a  garland  of  leaves 
that  quickly  fade  ("a  corruptible  crown,"  as 
our  version  has  it);  but  for  us  the  reward  is 
life  everlasting,   the  possession  of  God. 

And  then  the  Apostle  shifts  the  scene  from 
the  race-course  to  the  boxing-ring,  and  finds 
in  the- natural  qualities  and  skilful  tactics  of 
the  combatants  the  basis  of  a  lesson  for  the 
spiritual  life.  He  tells  us  that  he  is  not  like 
one  of  those  untutored  pugilists  whose  mis- 
directed blows  fail  to  reach  their  mark  and  only 
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cleave  the  air,  but  that  he  has  his  adversary 
well  in  view  all  the  time;  that  this  adversary 
is  his  own  body,  which  he  makes  it  his  business 
to  reduce  to  subjection  by  severe  chastisement; 
and  that  he  strikes  only  to  strike  home.  Castigo 
corpus  meum, — "I  chastise  my  body,"  he  says, 
using  in  the  Greek  text  a  verb  of  which  the 
nearest  English  equivalent  is  "to  bruise." 

Now,  the  same  idea  of  the  spiritual  life  as 
a  race  or  athletic  contest  is  put  before  us,  in  a 
somewhat  different  setting,  in  that  passage 
from  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  of  which  you  have  already  heard  a 
few  verses,  and  to  which  we  must  now  m^ore 
particularly  direct  our  attention.  After  extolling 
some  of  the  examples  of  fortitude  and  fidelity 
of  which  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament  (since 
the  examples  of  Chr-stian  saints  and  martyrs 
were  not  yet  available),  the  writer  invites  us 
to  regard  these  heroes  of  old  as  the  spectators 
in  a  vast  amphitheatre,  on  the  arena  of  which 
we    now    stand    as    competitors    or    combatants. 

Proposifum  ccrlamcn, — ■"  a  contest  set  before 
us,"  or  "proposed  to  us,"  is  what  the  Apostle 
calls  our  life's  work  as  Christians.  It  is  a  contest 
to  which  we  are  bidden  and  invited  by  Our 
Lord  Himself,  who,  in  the  words  Anclor  fiifci — 
"the  Author  of  [our]  faith" — is  here  represented 
as  the  Edi'or  liidoruvi,- — the  "founder  of  the 
feast"  or  originator  of  the  competition.  It  is 
He  who  offers  the  prize,  and  He  who  lays  down 
the  conditions  under  which  we  are  to  com- 
pete—  conditions  accurately  proportioned  to 
the  strength  of  each.  Nay,  more  than  this:  He 
Himself,  before  us,  has  run  and  has  fought, 
and  has  been  victorious  on  our  behalf,  that 
He  might  give  to  us,  too,  the  assurance  of 
victory,   on  the  sole  condition  of  perseverance. 


Responding  to  the  toast  of  "Bishop 
Hedley"  at  a  luncheon  served  at  Ample- 
forth  Abbey,  when  his  Lordship's  old 
college  celebrated  the  Golden  Jubilee  of 
his  elevation  to  the  priesthood,  Dr.  Wilfrid 
Ward  referred  to  Bishop  Hedley's  great 
services  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  education 
and  literature,  declaring  that  he  had 
always  been  alive  to  the  importance  of 
Catholic  thought  and  learning.  And, 
further,  there  had  in  recent  years  been 
a  great  scare  from  wild  opinions,  often 
indiscriminately  described  as  "Modern- 
ism." Dr.  Ward  thought  he  could  recog- 
nize in  the  Bishop's  opposition  to  those 
dangerous  opinions  an  attitude  of  great 
value.     He   was  not   blind  to  the  dangers 


and  difficulties  raised  by  modern  criticism, 
he  was  keenly  alive  to  them.  The  Modern- 
ists could  not  say  of  him,  however,  that 
he  condemned  them  blindly,  without 
consideration  or  appreciation.  And,  being 
keenly  alive  to  all  that  was  at  stake,  he 
had  ever  worked  for  the  promotion  of 
a  Catholic  thought  and  scholarship  that 
would  be  the  Church's  best  defence.  As 
the  Bishop  himself  had  said  in  an  address 
at  Ushaw:  "Standing  firmly  and  stead- 
fastly on  the  ancient  ground,  they  could 
not  be  too  watchful,  too  open-minded,  too 
alert  in  recognizing  new  foes,  in  adopting 
modern  arms,  and  in  preparing  their  men 
for  new  openings." 

The  questioning  si)irit,  the  speaker  con- 
tinued, was  as  much  in  the  air  now  as  in 
the  time  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  and, 
as  vSt.  Thomas  did,  we  must  grapple  with 
the  spirit  of  our  age.  But  the  Bishop  had 
been  alive  not  alone  to  the  necessity  of 
intellectual  weapons;  he  had  always  seen 
and  urged  that  the  Catholic  life  and 
character  were  all-important.  Therefore  he 
insisted  on  the  value  of  true  Catholic  edu- 
cation. It  was  the  Catholic  habits  formed 
by  such  an  education  that  were  a  man's 
safeguard  in  the  dangers  of  life. 


By  far  the  most  enthusiastic  tribute 
to  the  vSisters  who  sacrificed  their  lives 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  last  month,  that 
we  have  seen,  appeared  in  the  Houston 
Post.  It  is  practically  appreciative  as 
well  as  glowingly  eulogistic;  and  for  this 
reason,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  may  come 
under  the  notice  of  all  the  relatives  and 
friends  both  of  the  martyred  Sisters  and 
their  surviving  companions,  we  reprint 
it  entire: 

The  heartbreaking  story  of  the  San  Antonio 
holocaust  is  one  of  courageous  and  unselfish 
sacrifice.  There  is  nothing  in  the  deeds  of  our 
race  that  surpasses  the  heroism  of  the  Catholic 
nuns  who  sacrificed  themselves  without  a 
murmur  to  save  the  little  children  committed 
to  their  care.  There  was  nothing  amazing  about 
it,  however.  The  centuries  are  brilliant  with 
the  devotion  of  these  women  who  have  re- 
nounced    the    world    to    battle    with    distress, 
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misfortune,  and  sorrow.  They  have  died  Jn^uch 
emergencies,  and  exemplified  the  supreme 
sacrifice  of  Calvary;  and  they  will  always  do 
so  when  duty  calls  them. 

Not  one  .of  these  nuns  was  a  native  of  the 
United  States.  Four  were  from  Ireland,  one 
from  France,  and  one  from  Mexico;  but  all  in 
the  moment  of  fate  attained  unto  that  sub- 
limity of  womanly  faith  and  devotion  which 
attests  humanity's  kinship  with  God.  The 
tragedy  enables  us  to  see,  however,  that  the  dis- 
tinctions which  men  and  women  set  up  amount 
to  very  little  in  the  presence  of  such  deeds  as 
the  dispatches  from  San  Antonio  record. 

The  Mother  of  Christ  must  have, felt  exalted 
in  the  example  of  the  Irish  daughters  who,  1900 
years  after  Calvary,  bore  her  name  through  the 
flames  and  brought  it  resplendent  and  glorified 
to  the  throne  of  God. 

It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  exalt  these  martyrs 
to  faith  and  duty.  Only  God  Almighty  Himself 
can  adequately  honor  and  reward  thenj,  and 
that  task  can  be  safely  left  to  His  divine 
omnipotence  and  love.  The  rest  of  us,  however, 
are  permitted  the  privilege  of  aiding  as  we  can 
in  providing  for  the  nearly  one  hundred  children 
whose  little  lives  are  animated  monuments  to 
the  memory  of  the  six  immortal  women  who 
gave  up  all  to  save  them. 

No  sectarian  distinctions  can  avail  in  the 
presence  of  this  disaster  and  the  duty  it  points. 
The  Christianity  that  can  not  respond  to  the 
call  is  not  the  kind  that  will  answer  in  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  and  is  not  the  kind  that  the  nuns 
who  perished  lived  and  died  for. 

The  poorest  service  the  rest  of  us  can  render 
is  to  aid  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  housing  the 
orphans  in  a  fireproof  building;  and  in  that  way 
we  can  pay  a  tribute  to  them  for  what  they 
did,  and  thus  share  the  supreme  honor  and 
glory  they  have  conferred  upon  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  human  race. 

Who  would  not  feel  it  an  honor  to  shake 
the  hand  of  a  man  with  the  head  and  the 
heart  to  write  like  that?  The  citizens  of 
Texas  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  a  paper  like  the  Houston  Post, 
if  this  particular  editorial  is  any  indication 
of  its  general  superiority. 


If  the  present  unsatisfactory  position 
of  labor,  in  England  more  especially,  is 
not  made  clearer  to  the  public  by  the 
publication  in  book  form  of  articles  con- 
tributed to  the  Daily  Mail  dealing  with 
the  wants  of  workers,  it  will  be  because 
so  many  who  took  part  in  the  discussion 


had  no  adequate  qualifications  for  their 
self-imposed  task.  In  reviewing  the  book, 
the  AthencEum  is  particularly  severe  on 
Anglican  clergymen,  so  many  of  whom 
represent  the  ostrich  with  his  head  in  the 
sand.    These  are  stern  words: 

Churchmen  recognize  that  far  more  care  has 
been  taken  of  the  welfare  of  the  institution  and 
its  officers  than  of  the  needs  of  the  people,  or 
of  themselves  living  in  accordance  with  the 
ideals  they  set  before  others.  Now  that  some 
are  prepared  frankly  to  acknowledge  that  their 
own  failure,  and  comparatively  that  of  the 
church  whose  unworthy  representatives  they 
are,  are  due  to  their  own  inability  to  live  a 
ChVistlike  life  rather  than  to  the  altered  condi- 
tions of  modern  days,  the  people  may  again 
hope  to  gain  from  them  that  spiritual  guidance 
which  should  be  their  concern,  rather  than  those 
more  materiaHstic  matters,  to  which  dissatis- 
faction with  themselves  and  others  has  caused 
them  to  pay  so  much  attention. 

Our  learned  contemporary  has  cordial 
though  discriminating  praise,  however, 
for  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  whose  contribu- 
tion on  "The  Living  Wage  "is  published 
.  separately,  with  a  preface  by  Harold 
Spender.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton.)  Premis- 
ing that  there  is  a  mine  of  thought  in  one 
sentence  of  this  book  ^"  The  Parable  of 
the  Laborers  is  the  Christian  precedent  for 
the  claim  of  the  human  being  to  a  Living 
Wage," — the  reviewer  says  of  its  author: 

Mr.  Snowden  does  not  set  himself  to  forward 
any  particular  "ism":  his  purpose  is  rather  to 
set  forth  the  damning  facts.    For  instance: 

The  most  essential  thing  to  do,  in  making  provision 
for  a  Living  Standard,  is  obviously  either  to  provide  the 
workers  with  the  necessaries  of  physical  existence  by 
some  system  of  collective  distribution,  or  to  ensure  them 
a  wage  which  will  enable  them  to  get  these  physical 
essentials  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Snowden  will  probably  be  dubbed 
"anti"  by  all  those  members  of  varied  leagues 
and  organizations  who  brook  no  criticism  of 
the  body  to  which  they  belong,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  pronounced  by  others  a  fanatic.  That 
title  is  perhaps  now  almost  an  honor;  for  it 
betokens  the  man  earnest  in  making  the  crooked 
path  straight,  who  renounces  the  rewards  of 
party.  He  calls  in  question  the  mischievous 
policy  of  trade-unions  in  their  exclusion  of 
women,  and  lack  of  protection  for  them;  and 
at  the  same  time  denounces  Government  con- 
ditions of  employment,  as  well  as  those  measures 
of  alleviation  which  amount  only  to  a  subsidy 
of  low  wages. 


The  Angel  Sleep. 

BY    PAUI,    POLLARD. 

^  WONDER  if  sweet  Mary  placed  yon  star 
In  heavens  blue  to  watch  her  little  one; 

I  wonder  is  she  calling  from  afar, 

Bidding  it  guard  me  till  she  sends  the  sun. 

I  wonder  if  the  little  prayers  I  say, 

Asking  for  help,  my  Mother  Mary  heeds; 

Or  if  she  bends  at  close  of  the  long  day 

Down  toward  the  earth  to  hear  me  say   my 
Beads. 

I  know  she  must;    for  when  at  night  I  lie 
Gazing  into  the  star-filled  evening  skies, 

She  sends  the  Angel  Sleep  from  heaven  on  high 
To  say  good-night  and  close  my  tired  eyes. 


Marco. 


THE    STORY    OP    A    BRAVP:    BOY. 
(  Continued.  ) 

^T  was  night  when  Marco  entered  the 
^  city,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was 
oAce  more  in  Rosario ;  he  again  beheld 
those  straight  streets,  flanked  with  little 
white  houses,  and  intersected  by  other 
very  long  and  straight  streets.  Under  the 
light  cf  the  street-lamps  he  encountered 
strange  faces  of  a  hue  unknown  to  him — 
between  black  and  gieenish;  and,  raising 
his  head  from  time  to  time,  he  beheld 
churches  of  strange  architecture,  which 
were  outlined  black  and  vast  against 
the  sky.  He  inquired  his  way  of  a  priest, 
speedily  found  the  house,  pulled  the 
bell  with  one  trembling  hand,  and  pressed 
the  other  on  his  breast  to  repress  the 
beating  of  his  heart,  which  he  thought 
was  leaping  into  his  throat. 

An  old  woman,  with  a  light  in  her  hand, 
opened  the  door. 


"What  do  you  want?"  she  demanded 
in   Spanish. 

"The  Engineer  JNIequinez,"  said  Marco. 

The  woman  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
answered,  with  a  shake  cf  the  head: 
"  vSo  yon,  too,  have  dealings  with  the 
Engineer  r\lequincz!  It  strikes  me  that 
it  is  time  to  stop  this.  We  have  been 
v/orried  for  the  last  few  months.  It  is 
net  enough  that  the  newspapers  have 
announced  it:  we  shall  ha,ve  to  print 
it  on  the  corner  cf  the  street.  Signor 
Mequinez  and  liis  family  have  gone  to 
live  at  Tucuman." 

Marco  made  a  gesttire  of  despair,  then 
gave   way   to  an  outburst  of  passion. 

"Oh,  good  God,  shall  I  never  find 
my  mother?  What  is  the  name  of  that 
coimtry?     Where  is  it?" 

"Poor  boy!"  cried  the  woman,  moved 
to  pity.  "We  are  four  or  five  hundred 
miles   from   there,    at   least." 

Marco  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
"And  now  what  am  I  to  do?"  he  asked 
hopelessly. 

"I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you, 
poor  child!"  responded  the  woman.  But 
suddenly  an  idea  struck  her,  and  she 
added,  hastily:  "Listen,  now  that  I 
think  of  it.  Go  down  this  street  to  the 
right,  and  at  the  third  house  you  will  see 
a  courtyard,  where  there  is  a  capataz,  who 
is  setting  out  to-morrow  for  Tucuman. 
Perhaps  he  may  be  able  to  take  you 
with  him." 

The  lad  thanked  her,  and  ran  off.  Two 
minutes  later  found  him  in  a  vast  court- 
yard, lighted  by  lanterns,  where  a  number 
of  men  were  engaged  in  loading  sacks  of 
grain  on  enormous  carts,  with  immense 
rounded  tops  and  very  high  wheels;  and 
a  tall  man  with  a  mustache,  enveloped 
in  a  sort  of  mantle  of  black  and  white 
check,  and  with  big  boots,  was  directing 
the   work.     Marco    approached    him    and 
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timidly  proffered  his  request,  saying  that 
he  had  come  from  Italy,  and  was  in 
search  of  his  mother.  The  c'apataz,  which 
signifies  the  head  (the  head  conductor  of 
this  convoy),  surveyed  him  with  a  keen 
glance,  and  answered,  impatiently:  "I 
have   no   place." 

"I  have  fifteen  lire,"  continued  the' boy, 
"which  I  will  give  you.  I  will  work  on 
the  journey;  I  will  fetch  the  water  and 
fodder  for  the  animals;  I  will  perform 
all  sorts  of  services.  Make  a  little  place 
for  me,   signor,   please!" 

The  capataz  looked  at  him  again,  and 
replied  with  a  better  grace:  "There  is 
no  room;  and,  then,  we  are  not  going  to 
Tucuman,  but  to  Santiago  dell'  Estero.  We 
shall  have  to  leave  you  at  a  certain  point, 
and  you  will  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go  on  foot." 

"Ah,  I  will  make  twice  as  long  a  jour- 
ney!" exclaimed  the  boy.  "I  can  walk: 
do  not  worry  about  that;  only  make  a 
little  room  for  me;  for  pity's  sake  do  not 
leave  me  here  alone!" 

"  But  it  is  a  hard  journey  of  twenty 
days." 

"  It  matters  not.  I  will  endure  anything, 
if  I  can  only  find  my  mother.  Have 
compassion,   signor!" 

The  capataz  drew  him  close  to  a  lantern, 
and  scrutinized  him  again.  Then  he  said: 
"Very  well." 

The  lad  kissed  his  hand. 

"You  shall  sleep  in  one  of  the  wagons 
to-night,"  added  the  capataz,  as  he  left 
him;  "  to-morrow  morning,  at  four  o'clock, 
I  will  wake  you.    Good-night!" 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  the 
light  of  the  stars,  the  long  string  of  wagons 
was  set  in  motion  with  a  great  noise; 
each  cart  was  drawn  by  six  oxen,  and  all 
were  followed  by  a  great  number  of  spare 
animals  for  a  change. 

Marco,  who  had  been  awakened  and 
placed  in  one  of  the  carts,  on  the  sacks, 
instantly  fell  again  into  a  deep  sleep. 
When  he  awoke,  some  hours  later,  the 
convoy  had  halted  in  a  solitary  spot, 
and  all  the  men — the  peones — were  seated 


round  a  quarter  of  calf,  which  was  roasting 
in  the  open  air,  over  a  large  fire.  All  ate 
together,  took  a  nap,  and  then  set  out 
again;  and  thus  the  journey  continued, 
regulated  like  a  march  of  soldiers.  Every 
morning  they  set  out  on  the  road  at 
five  o'clock,  halted  at  nine;  resumed 
their  journey  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
halting  again  at  ten.  The  peones  rode  on 
horseback,  and  stimulated  the  oxen  with 
long  goads.  The  boy  lighted  the  fire  for 
the  roasting,  gave  the  beasts  their  fodder, 
polished  the  lanterns,  and  brought  water 
for  drinking. 

The  landscape  passed  before  him  like 
an  indistinct  vision:  vast  groves  of  brown 
trees,  villages  consisting  of  only  a  few 
scattered  houses;  vast  tracts,  possibly 
the  ancient  beds  of  great  salt  lakes,  which 
gleamed  white  with  salt  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach;  and  on  every  hand  the 
boundless  prairie, — solitude,  silence.  On 
rare  occasions  they  encountered  two  or 
three  travellers  on  horseback,  followed  by 
a  herd  of  picked  horses,  which  passed 
them  at  a  gallop,  like  a  whirlwind.  The 
days  were  all  alike,  as  at  sea — wearisome 
and  interminable, — although  the  weather 
was  fine. 

But  the  heartless  peones  daily  became 
more  and  more  exacting  with  the  lad, 
and  looked  upon  him  as  their  bond-slave; 
some  of  them  treated  him  brutally,  all 
forced  him  to  serve  them  without  mercy. 
They  made  him  carry  enormous  bundles 
of  forage,  and  sent  him  to  procure  water 
at  a  great  distance.  The  poor  little  fellow 
could  not  even  sleep  at  night,  continually 
tossed  about  as  he  was  by  the  violent 
jolts  of  the  wagon,  and  the  deafening 
groaning  of  the  wheels  and  wooden  axles. 
And  in  addition  to  this,  the  wind  having 
risen,  a  fine  reddish  dust,  which  enveloped 
everything,  penetrated  the  wagon,  made 
its  way  under  the  covers,  filled  his  eyes 
and  mouth,  and  robbed  him  of  sight  and 
breath,  almost  suffocating  him. 

Worn  out  with  toil  and  lack  of  sleep, 
reduced  to  rags  and  dirt;  reproached  and 
ill  treated  from  morning  till  night,  Marco 
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daily  grew  more  dejected,  and  would  have 
lost  heart  entirely  if  the  capataz  had  not 
addressed  a  kind  word  to  him  now  and 
then.  He  often  wept,  unseen,  in  a  corner 
of  the  wagon,  with  his  face  against  his 
bag,  which  no  longer  contained  anything 
but  rags.  Every  morning  he  rose  weaker 
and  more  discouraged,  and  as  he  looked 
out  over  the  country,  and  beheld  always 
the  same  measureless  plain,  like  a  terres- 
trial ocean,  he  said  to  himself:  "Ah,  I 
shall  not  hold  out  till  night!  To-da^^  I 
shall  die  on  the  road!"  Still  his  toil 
increased,  and  his  ill  treatment  was 
redoubled.  One  morning,  in  the  absence 
of  the  capataz,  one  of  the  men  struck 
him,  because  he  had  delayed  in  fetching 
the  water;  and  another  gave  him  an 
order,  at  the  same  time  dealing  him  a 
kick,  saying,  "Take  that,  you  vagabond! 
Carry  that  to  3^our  mother!" 

His  heart  was  breaking.  He  fell  ill; 
for  three  days  he  remained  in  the  wagon, 
with  a  coverlet  over  him,  struggling  with 
a  fever,  and  seeing  no  one  except  the 
capataz,  who  came  to  give  him  his  drink 
and  feel  his  pulse.  And  then  he  believed 
that  he  was  lost,  and  invoked  his  mother 
in  despair,  calling  her  a  hundred  times 
by  name:  "O  my  mother!  my  mother! 
Help  me!  Come  to  me,  for  I  am  dying. 
O  my  poor  mother,  I  shall  never  see  you 
again!  My  mother,  I  shall  die  on  the 
way!"  And  he  folded  his  hands  over  his 
breast  and  prayed.  Then  he  grew  better, 
thanks  to  the  care  of  the  capataz,  and 
recovered;  but  with  his  recovery  arrived 
the  most  terrible  day  of  his  journey — 
that  on  which  he  was  to  be  left  to  his 
own  devices. 

They  had  been  on  the  way  for  more 
than  two  weeks;  when  they  arrived  at 
the  point  where  the  road  to  Tucuman 
parted  from  that  which  led  to  Santiago 
deir  Estero,  the  capataz  announced  to 
Marco  that  they  must  separate.  He  gave 
him  some  instructions  Vv^ith  regard  to  the 
road,  tied  his  bag  on  his  shoulders  in  a 
manner  which  would  not  annoy  him  as 
he    walked,    and,    breaking    off    short,    as 


though  he  feared  that  he  should  be 
affected,  he  bade  him  farewell.  The  boy 
had  barely  time  to  kiss  him  on  one  arm. 
The  other  men,  too,  who  had  treated 
him  so  harshly,  seemed  to  feel  a  little 
pity  on  seeing  him  thus  alone,  and  made 
signs  of  farewell  to  him  as  they  moved 
away.  He  returned  the  salute  with  his 
hand,  stood  watching  the  convoy  until 
it  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  red  dust  of  the 
plain,  and  then  went  sadly  on  his  way. 

In  the  midst  of  his  sorrow  a  ray  of  hope 
lighted  up  his  path.  After  all  those  days 
of  travel  across  that  endless  plain,  which 
was  ever  the  same,  he  saw  before  him  a 
chain  of  mountains  high  and  blue,  with 
white  summits,  which  reminded  him  of 
the  Alps,  and  made  him  feel  as  though 
he  had  drawn  near  to  his  own  country 
once  more.  They  were  the  Andes,  the 
dorsal  spine  of  the  American  continent; 
that  immense  chain  which  extends  from 
Tierra  del  Fuego  to  the  glacial  sea  of  the 
Arctic  pole,  through  a  hundred  and  ten 
degrees  of  latitude.  And  he  was  also 
comforted  by  the  fact  that  the  air  seemed 
to  grow  constantly  warmer  because,  in 
ascending  toward  the  north,  he  was 
slowly  approaching  the  tropics.  At  great 
distances  apart  there  were  tiny  groups  of 
houses  with  a  small  shop,  and  he  bought 
something  to  eat.  He  encountered  men 
on  horseback;  every  now  and  then  he 
saw  women  and  children  seated  on  the 
ground,  motionless  and  grave,  with  faces 
entirely  new  to  him — of  an  earthen  hue, 
with  oblique  eyes  and  prominent  cheek- 
bones,— who  looked  at  him,  and  accom- 
panied him  with  their  gaze,  turning  their 
heads  slowly  like  automatons.  They  were 
Indians. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


On  the  walls  of  that  curious  old  black- 
timbered  edifice,  Speke  Hall,  in  Lanca- 
shire, England,  are  painted  the  following 
words  of  sound  advice:  "Sleepe  not  till  ye 
have  considered  how  you  have  spent  the 
daye  past.  If  you  have  well  done,  thank 
God;    if  other  wayes,  repent  ye." 
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Two  Capital  P's. 


"The  barriers  are  not  erected  that 
can  set  a  bound  to  patient  perseverance." 
Men  in  every  walk  of  Hfe  have  given  us 
ample  proof  of  this  statement;  but  per- 
haps no  one  was  more  competent  to  know 
the  truth  of  the  assertion  than  Beethoven, 
who,  despite  his  deafness,  reached  an 
eminence  in  the  musical  world  to  which 
few  others  have  attained.  A  spirit  of 
strong  perseverance  influenced  Napoleon 
also.  When  informed  by  one  of  his 
courtiers  that  the  Alps  would  stop  the 
progress  of  his  army,  he  exclaimed: 
"There  shall  be  no  Alps!" 

Nothing  will  so  thoroughly  discourage 
one  as  physical  defects  that  can  not  be 
helped.  But  even  these  may  be  overcome 
by  persistent  effort.  As  we  have  just  said, 
Beethoven  was  deaf,  and  Milton  was  blind. 
When  Demosthenes  spoke  for  the  first 
time  in  a  public  assembly,  owing  to  his 
weak  voice,  his  imperfect  speech,  and 
awkward  gestures,  he  was  hooted  from 
the  rostrum.  He  shut  himself  up  in  an 
underground  chamber  for  three  months, 
in  order  to  study  the  laws  and  politics 
of  Greece  and  to  practise  composition  and 
declamation;  and  he  became  in  time,  as 
everyone  knows,  a  great  orator. 

The  lack  of  facility  to  acquire  education 
during  one's  earlier  years  is  also  dis- 
couraging, yet  many  have  worked  their 
way  from  dulness  and  backwardness  to 
immortal  fame.  St.  Thomas,  so  famed 
for  learning,  was  what  would  be  called 
a  dunce  in  the  beginning  of  his  school  life, 
he  seemed  so  slow  and  dull. 

A  peculiar  aptitude  for  certain  vocations 
seems  to  be  the  birthright  of  many,  and 
yet  if  undeveloped  b}^  its  possessor  it 
amounts  to  nothing.  Thousands  of  men 
owe  their  success  in  life  more  to  tenacity 
of  purpose  than  to  talent  or  luck,  however 
important  these  may  be.  Cato  learned 
Greek  when  he  was  eighty  years  old;  and 
Doctor  Johnson,  Dutch  when  he  was 
seventy.    Michael  Angelo  was  eighty-five 


when  he  adopted  for  his  motto,  "  I  am 
still  learning." 

Dannecker,  after  he  had  worked  two 
years  on  a  statue  of  Christ,  showed  it 
to  a  little  child  and  asked  her:  "Who 
is  that?"  —  "A  great  man,"  she  replied, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
sculptor.  He  worked  at  it  six  years 
longer,  and  then  called  in  another  child 
and  asked  her  the  same  question.  She 
gazed  steadfastly  at  the  statue;  an  ab- 
sorbed look  came  into  her  face;  her 
eyes  suddenly  filled  with  tears,  and  then 
her  answer  came:  "It  must  be  the  One 
who  said,  'Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  Me.'" 

Persistent  effort  develops  resources  and 
swells  the  sum  of  knowledge  and  perform- 
ance. There  is  no  such  word  as  "can't." 
With  Patience  and  Perseverance  a  most 
any  obstacle  may  be  overcome. 


The  White  Birch. 


Nearly  all  the  spools  upon  which  the 
thread  of  commerce  is  wound  are  made  of 
the  wood  of  the  white  birch  tree.  Maine 
is  the  principal  home  of  this  industry,  and 
in  that  State  alone  more  than  800,000,000 
of  spools  are  made  every  year.  The  white 
birch  is  a  tree  concerning  the  preservation 
of  which  no  one  need  be  anxious;  for 
there  are  more  forests  of  it  in  the  United 
States  than  there  were  two  hundred  years 
ago.  It  seems  to  have  a  liking  for  the 
bare  spaces  left  by  forest  fires,  and  grows 
and  spreads  rapidly.  Birch  wood  has 
several  excellent  qualities.  It  yields  to 
tools  readily  without  dulling  them,  it  has 
a  fine  color,  and  warps  but  little. 

The  birch  has  always  been  interwoven 
with  sentiment,  on  account  of  its  employ- 
ment by  Indians  in  the  making  of  canoes, 
and  the  unusual  and  beautiful  markings 
upon  its  bark  which  make  it  valuable  in 
the  construction  of  many  novelties.  A 
cluster  of  white  birch  trees  adds  a  charm 
to  any  landscape,  and  is  the  delight  of 
artists. 
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— The  September  issue  of  "Studies,"  an  Irish 
quarterly  review  of  letters,  philosophy,  and 
science,  comes  to  us  rather  elaborately  marked 
"For  review."  This  is  the  third  number  in 
the  first   volume. 

— A  new  book  by  the  Rev.  Edward  F. 
Garesche,  S.  J.,  made  up  of  short  papers  on 
the  Lay  Apostolate  and  kindred  subjects,  is 
announced  for  early  publication.  It  is  entitled 
"Your  Neighbor  and  You." 

— "England's  Weak  Points,"  one  of  Mr. 
Eveleigh  Nash's  new  publications,  is  a  small 
work  and  complete  in  one  volume,  though 
described  as  the  outcome  of  the  author's  obser- 
vation during  fifteen  years'  residence  in  England. 

— An  illustrated  edition  for  the  holidays  of 
Kathleen  Norris'  popular  story,  "  ^Moth.cr,"  is 
announced  by  the  Macmillan  Co.  It  is  surprising 
to  learn  that  a  short  story  by  this  autlior  went 
the  rounds  of  the  magazines  before  its  luial 
acceptance  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  new 
edition  of  "Mother,"  by  the  way,  is  the  twenty- 
second. 

— Under  the  general  head,  "The  Cure  of 
Intemperance,"  Dr.  Austin  O'Malley,  in  the 
November  number  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Revicic, 
begins  a  series  of  four  articles,  which  will  consider 
the  subject  under  the  following  aspects:  "Physi- 
ology and  Pathology  of  Alcoholism,"  "Heredity 
and  the  Medical  Treatment  of  Alcoholism," 
"Ethics  of  Intemperance  and  its  Opposing 
Virtues,"  and  "Natural  and  Supernatural  Cure 
of   Drunkenness." 

— Should  Constantinople  be  captured  by  the 
Balkan  troops,  as  we  sincerely  hope  it  soon 
will  be,  thousands  of  invaluable  manuscripts 
known  to  be  stored  in  vaults  of  St..  Sophia 
might  at  last  come  to  light.  "Tradition  avers," 
says  the  editor  of  the  Dial,  "that  at  the  time 
of  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Constantinople  more 
than  a  million  manuscripts  were  hastily  consigned 
for  safe-keeping  to  the  crypts  beneath  the  sacred 
edifice;  and,  though  Ottoman  arrogance,  which 
forbids  Christians  to  visit  what  was  once  the 
chief  shrine  of  their  faith,  has  stubbornly  refused 
to  let  these  literary  relics  be  examinee!,  a  very 
few  favored  persons  have  been  allowed  to  get 
a  tantalizing  peep  at  the  piles  of  dusty  rolls 
mouldering  in  subterranean  darkness.  One  of 
these  grudgingly-privileged  ones  was  the  late 
Moberly  Bell,  of  the  London  Times,  who  left 
a  description  of  what  was  revealed  to  his  hurried 
glance.  In  its  pre-Mohammedan  prim.e,  the 
Byzantine     capital    numbered     over     a    million 


inhabitants,  and  boasted  many  fine  churcherj 
famous  mona-teries,  and  flourishing  schools, 
while  its  leading  citizens  had  each  his  private 
library.  Consequently,  the  possibiHties  awaiting 
realization  when  the  treasures  of  St.  Sophia's 
crypts  shall  be  unlocked  are  such  as  no  scholar 
can  contemplate  in  imagination  with  unquick- 
ened   pulse." 

— The  new  edition  of  "  Roget's  Thesaurus; 
or,  English  Words  and  Phrases,  Classified  and 
Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of 
Ideas  and  Assist  in  Literary  Composition,"  has 
been  thoroughly  revised,  the  latest  corrections 
and  additions  being  of  last  year.  Plie  index 
of  the  work  alone  now  occupies  337  pages. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  publishers. 

— Tlie  quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  Catholic 
Educational  Association  is  issued  this  month. 
A  volume  t)f  more  than  five  hundred  pages,  il 
contains  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
yearly  conventiori,  together  witl;  full  text  of 
the  papers  read,  as  well  as  the  more  important 
discussions.  Pastors,  teachers,  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  tlic  v.-ork  of  education  could 
profitably  make  this  report  the  basii  of  a  year's 
reading,  study,  and  reilection.  Published  by 
the  Catholic  Educational  Association. 

— Tlie  national  director  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of,  the  Faith,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Joseph  Freri,  ]J.  C.  L.,  has  issued,  from  the 
press  of  tlie  Society,  an  interesting  and  valuable 
pamplilet  comprising  a  liistorical  sketch  of  the 
Society,  a  complete  eiescription  of  its  organiza- 
tion and  admiaistration,  with  an  official  report 
of  what  it  lias  done  for  the  missions  since  its 
foundation  in  1822.  The  pamphlet  has  a  goodly 
number  of  excellent  illustrations,  made  mostly 
from    photographs   of   missionary   activity. 

— Messrs.  F.  Pustet  &  Co.  have  issued  a 
beautiful  new  edition  of  the  "  Officium  Parvum 
Beatse  Marine  Virginis  et  Officium  Defunctorum 
cum  Septem  Psalmis  Penitentialibus."  The 
litanies  of  All  Saints,  the  Holy  Namic  of  Jesus, 
the  Sacred  Heart,  Loreto,  and  St.  Joseph,  the 
Benedictio'  Mensae,  and  the  Itinerary,  all  in 
Latin,  are  also  included.  The  book  is  of  very 
convenient  size,  though  the  type  is  large  and 
the  paper  not  too  thin.  As  for  the  printing 
and   binding,   they   could   hardly   be   better. 

— A  writer  with  a  growing  public,  Mary  E. 
Waller,  author  of  "The  Wood-Carver  of  'Lym- 
pus,"  "Flarnsted  Quarries,"  etc.,  offers,  through 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  a  new  novel— "A  Cry  in 
the  Wilderness."    The  principal  figure  is  a  young 
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woman  whose  unknown  parentage  on  the 
paternal  side,  coupled  with  the  known  character 
of  her  mother,  goes  to  the  making  of  a  personality 
of  conflicting  but  mainly  noble  impulses;  and 
•  creates,  when  the  inevitable  love  element  enters, 
a  situation  whose  ending  will  surprise  even 
the  practised  novel-reader.  The  scene  is  laid 
chiefly  in  Canada,  pictured  with  fervent  devo- 
tion. As  craftsmanship,  the  book  has  the 
unforgivable  fault  in  a  story — the  narrative 
is  clogged  by  extraneous  matter,  besides  being 
told  in  the  first  person,  a  device  whereat  many 
readers  balk.  From  the  moral  standpoint 
certain  grave  delinquencies  are  lightly  passed 
over;  there  will  always  be  work  for  the  "Delia 
Beaseleys"  so  long  as  there  is  palliation  of 
"forest  love,"  or  lust  in  any  form.  Furthermore, 
the  unhallowed  origin  of  the  heroine  forms  a 
shady  background,  of  which  it  is  necessary, 
for  the  effect  of  the  plot,  to  keep  the  reader 
constantly  aware.  A  clearer  definition  of  right 
and  wrong  would  have  made  a  stronger  story, 
and  one  whose  wholesomeness  would  be  above 
the  suspicion  which  in  the  present  case  can  not 
be  altogether  withheld. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions   will   not   be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"  Officium     Parvum    Beata;     Mariae    Virginis    et 

Officium  Defuactoium  cum  Septem  Psalmis 

Peniteniialibus."    65  cts. 
"Indian  Sketches."     Mrs.   C.  vS.   Hulst.     60  cts. 
"The  Romance  of  a  Jesuit."    D'Hagerue.    $1.10. 
"Reasonable    Service:      or,     Why    I     Believe." 

Mioni — Lanslots.     $1. 
"Americans  and  Others."  Agnes  Repplier.   $1.10. 
"Progress — What    it    Means."      Mrs.    Randolph 

Mordecai.    35  cts. 
"The    House    and    Table    of    God."     The    Rev. 

W.   Roche,  S.  J.     $1,  net. 
"The  Mountain  Divide."     Frank  H.  Spearman. 

$1.25. 
"Dogmatic  Canons  and  Decrees."    $1.37. 
"The  Waif  of  Rainbow  Court."     Mrs.   Mary  F. 

Nixon-Roulet.    60  cts. 


The  Golden  Rose."     Mrs.   Hugh  Fraser.     J.  I. 

Stahlmann.    $1.35,  net. 
The  Catholic  Faith."     40  cts. 
A  Child's  Rule  of  Life."    Robert  Hugh  Benson. 

40  cts.,  net. 
Catherine    Sidney."      Francis    Deming    Hoyt. 

$1.35. 
The  Mass:    A  Study  of  the  Roman  Liturgy." 

Adrian  Fortescue,    $1.80. 
History  of  Pope  Boniface  VIIL  and  His  Times." 

Don    Louis    Tosti,     Benedictine     Monk    of 

Monte  Cassino.    $3. 
'The  Idea  of  Development."    Rev.  P.  M.  North- 
cote.    60  cts.,  net. 
'The  Poets'  Chantry."   Katherine  Bregy.   60  ct-s. 
'Further    Notes    on    St.    Paul."      Rev.    Joseph 

Rickaby,  S,  J.    $1.35,  net. 
'The  Principles  of  Eloquence."     Rev.  Nikolaus 

Schleiniger,  S.  J.    $2,  net. 
'Practical    Handbook    for    the    Study    of    the 

Bible  and  of  Bible  Literature."  Dr.  Michael 

Seisenberger.    $2,  net. 
'St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo."    Notre  Dame 

Series.    $1.25. 
'Notes    on    the     New    Rubrics."      Very     Rev. 

Canon  Welsh.     10  cts. 
'Thy    Kingdom    Come."      Rev.  William    Kress. 

$5   per  hundred. 
'  Quem    Vidisti    Pastores?"     Richard    Crashaw. 

25   cts. 
'  Life    of    the    Blessed    Gabriel    for    Boys    and 

Girls."     Rev.    Xavier   Sutton.     10   cts. 
'  Christianity     and     the     Leaders     of     Modern 

Science."     Karl  Alois  Kneller,  S.  J.    $1.80, 

net. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them,  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Very  Rev.  Martin  Gessner,  of  the  diocese  of 
Newark. 

Brother  Fidelis,  C.  S.  C. 

Sister  M.  Vivian,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic; 
and  Sister  M.  Emidius,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Mr.  John  Rekart,  Mr.  Harry  B.  Wimer,  Mr. 
Thomas  Sullivan,  Mr.  Edward  Keyes,  Miss  Alice 
Fitten,  Mr.  John  J.  Austin,  Mr.  Edward  Brennan, 
Mr.  H.  P.  Kirk,  Mrs.  Ann  Sweeney,  Mrs.  Louisa 
Berthelet,  Mr.  Michael  J.  Connor,  Mrs.  Mary 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Nellie  Duff,  Mr.  John  Caisel,  Mrs. 
Mary  Mulhall,  Mr.  George  Kitson,  Mr.  George 
Ebert,  Mrs.  Bridget  McCarthy,  Mr.  Philip  Hays, 
Mr.  Louis   Hickey,   and   Mr.  Joseph   Krull. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!     (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH    ALL   GENERATIONS   SHALL  CALL   ME    BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE 
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A  Refuge  Near. 


The  Ecclesiastical  Machine. 


BY    THE    REV.    EDMUND    HILL,    C.  P. 

y^HE    Queen  of   heaven   we    hail    thee,   and    of 
earthyi — 
The    Church    Triumphant    though    thy    chief 
domain, 
Yet  this  our  Sion,  Militant  from  birth, 

With  thee  to  aid,  hath  never  fought  in  vain. 

Nor  is  it  less  for  thy  Divine  Son's  glory 

That   thou  art  Empress  o'er  the  realm  below, 

Where  languish  the  poor  souls  in  purgatory — 
The  Church   Expectant,   in  her  peaceful  woe. 

Ay,  there  too  thou  dost  reign,  a  Queen,  a  Mother  I 
The  "prisoners  of  the  King"  thy  subjects  are; 

But  more  thy  children — sister  each,  or  brother, 
To  Him  whose  justice  keeps  them  still  afar. 

And    well    thou   knowest    how    to    soothe    their 
pains 

With  tender  ministries  by  angel  hands. 
Who  least  deserve,   thy   mercy  ne'er  disdains; 

Where  least  thy  power,  thy  pity  most  expands. 

Where    least    thy    power?     Ah,   foolish    mortals 
they, 
Whose  little  love,   and  service   prone  to  tire. 
So  circumscribe  thy  very  right  to  pray. 

That  scarcely  canst  thou  claim  them — "saved 
by  fire  "  !  1' 

But  blest,  thrice  blest,  who  give  thee  more  and 
more 
The    right    to    shield    them    in   their    combat 
here! 
For    these,    when    they    have    won    Salvation's 
shore, 
Shall  find  thy  Heart  a  refuge  sweetly  near. 


BY    T.  J.  BRENNAN,  S.  T,  L. 


N  modern  times  the  word 
"mxachine"  has  come  to  have 
an  unsavory  sound.  There  was 
a  time,  indeed,  when  it  could 
hold  up  its  head  and  move  unabashed  in 
good  society.  It  meant  simply  "a  con- 
trivance by  means  of  which  a  moving 
power  is  made  to  act  upon  any  body,  and 
communicate  motion  to  it."  That  was 
in  the  good  old  days,  long  before  you  and 
I  were  born.  From  the  world  of  such 
contrivances,  it  passed  into  the  world 
of  human  organizations:  it  came  to  be 
applied  to  an  institution  or  organization 
that  is  meant  for  swaying  and  moving 
men  and  opinions,  just  as  the  physical 
contrivance  can  move  material  bodies. 
In  this  applied  sense  it  shared  the  fate 
of  its  second  consort;  and  as  this  second 
consort  has  a  reputation  for  sinister  deal- 
ings and  unwholesome  influence  and 
" steam- rolling "  propensities,  "machine" 
has  come  to  connote  all  these  qualities 
apart  from  the  good  with  which  they  are 
allied.  Whenever  a  man  wants  to  express 
his  approval  of  an  organization,  he  calls 
it  merely  that  and  nothing  more;  when- 
ever he  wants  to  express  disapproval, 
he  calls  it  a  "machine,"  and  this  word 
suggests  the  qualities  I  have  mentioned. 
Speaking  to  a  man  recently  about  the 
Church,  I  found  he  used  the  word  in  this 
odious  sense.  He  admired,  he  said,  the 
work  of  the  Church,  but  he  did  not  like 
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the  "machine."  We  might  consider,  there- 
fore, for  a  moment  the  question  of  the 
machine  in  this  secondary  sense. 

Man  began  his  history  in  a  very  primi- 
tive way.  His  fingers  and  toes  were  the 
only  tools  he  made  use  of.  He  picked 
berries  and  ate  them  from  his  hand;  he 
captured  the  wild  beast,  devoured  its 
flesh  uncooked,  and  covered  his  naked- 
ness with  its  skin.  He  slept  in  caves  or 
under  some  leafy  tree,  and  took  his  drink 
from  the  fountain  like  the  horse  or  cow. 
Then  little  by  little  he  began  to  contrive 
simple  ways  of  facilitating  his  work  or 
adding  to  his  pleasure.  Each  contrivance 
was  copied  by  the  neighbors,  suggested 
some  others,  and  was  handed  down  from 
father  to  son;  and  to-day  there  is  hardly 
an  element  above  us  or  beneath  us  that 
we  have  not  subdued  to  our  use  and 
will  by  machinery.  So  it  was  also  in  the 
social  world.  The  race  at  first  was  a 
number  of  families,  living  apart  and  with- 
out mutual  help.  Then  friendship  or  blood 
drew  a  number  of  related  families  together 
and  formed  the  clan;  the  clan  drew  up 
some  rules  for  th?  regulation  of  property 
and  rights.  Then  the  clans  combined  and 
coalesced  into  the  nation,  adding  to  the 
regulations  as  the  union  spread.  By  such 
means  was  the  way  laid  for  civihzed  society; 
for  civilization  is  simply  the  history  of 
the  growth  of  these  two  things:  contriv- 
ances for  the  manipulation  of  matter,  and 
contrivances  for  the  government  of  men. 

The  importance  of  machinery  was  very 
soon  realized.  "Give  me  a  fulcrum  and 
I'll  lift  the  world,"  said  one  enthusiast, 
speaking  of  the  world  of  matter;  and  it 
had  already  been  said,  speaking  of  the 
world  of  man,  "It  is  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone."  And  so  the  first  condition 
of  progress  in  both  orders  is  machinery. 
Without  that  we  can  do  nothing.  Let 
us  see  how  it  works  out.  We  shall  take 
for  example   the   subject   of  education. 

In  the  beginning  every  man  was  self- 
taught.  He  learned  of  the  crops  and  the 
beasts  and  the  seasons  by  observing  them 
for  himself.    Some  became  specially  skilled 


in  knowledge  of  this  kind,  were  appealed 
to  by  their  neighbors,  and  gave  of  what 
they  knew.  Before  they  were  aware  of 
it,  however,  they  found  that  knowledge, 
like  com  or  cattle,  was  a  valuable  and 
exchangeable  commodity,  and  they  began 
to  trade  therein.  They  gathered  around 
them  those  who  were  anxious  to  learn 
and  taught  them  for  a  price.  To  satisfy 
the  growing  numbers  and  the  growing 
needs  of  the  scholars,  two  or  three  cf 
these  teachers  joined  together  and  formed 
a  school.  Finally,  when  the  State  saw 
the  value  of  knowledge,  it  took  upon 
itself  to  run  these  schools  and  to  provide 
the  teachers;  in  other  words,  it  developed 
a  machinery  of  education.  And  now  the 
machinery  is  perfect.  Grammar  schools, 
high  schools,  universities, — these  are  the 
various  parts  of  the  machinery;  and  all 
who  desire  to  learn  make  use  thereof. 
Without  this  machine,  learning  would  be 
a  very  slow  process  and  very  unsatis- 
factory. It  is  the  machine  that  preserves 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  our  ancestors, 
classifies  it  according  to  subjects,  and 
puts  it  on  the  market,  so  that  each  one 
may  come  and  choose  what  he  will.  Thus 
education  comes  to  us  through  a  machine. 
Let  us  take  again  the  question  of  self- 
defence.  In  the  beginning  every  man  was 
his  own  army  and  navy.  He  found  that 
his  hands  were  splendidly  adapted  for 
punishing  his  enemy  or  for  shielding  him- 
self; and  he  used  them  accordingly.  He 
found  also,  however,  that  this  method  of 
warfare  did  not  tend  to  make  life  much 
easier;  and  so  while  he,  and  a  few  more 
with  him,  tilled  the  fields,  he  appointed 
some  strong  one  among  them  to  watch 
and  guard  against  hostile  neighbors.  When 
the  unfriendly  neighbors  were  numerous, 
these  watchers  also  increased,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  grew  into  a  standing  army, 
supported  by  those  that  worked,  and 
giving  their  services  in  attack  or  defence 
as  their  paymasters  ordered.  Here  was 
another  machine,  wonderfully  compacted 
and  joined  together;  a  testimony,  indeed, 
to  the  unruly  nature  of  man,  but  a  testi- 
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mony  also  to  the  truth  that  organization 
is  a  law  of  progress;  that  to  do  anything 
on  a  large  scale  you  must  build  up  a 
machine.  So  it  is  also  if  you  consider  the 
sphere  of  commerce  or  politics  or  trans- 
portation. Each  began  in  a  rudimentary 
way:  now  it  is  done  through  machinery. 
And  this  tendency  is  more  and  more 
marked  every  day;  for  on  all  sides  we 
hear  of  and  see  organizations  growing  up 
around  us,  that  everything  may  be  done 
more  speedily  and  more  efficaciously.  And 
thus  machinery,  in  the  two  senses  men- 
tioned, is  a  law  of  life. 

This  being  so,  let  us  make  a  supposition. 
Let  us  suppose  a  young  man  becomes 
conscious  that  he  has  a  great  work 
to  accomplish,  or  a  message  to  deliver 
not  only  to  his  own  age  but  also  to  all 
ages  and  to  all  nations.  If  he  is  a  wise 
man,  he  will  study  human  nature  and  the 
conditions  of  human  success  and  effective- 
ness; he  will  study  the  rise  and  fall  of 
human  ideas  and  systems  and  organiza- 
tions. And  the  first  thing  he  will  learn 
will  be  this:  that  in  order  to  get  any 
idea  or  system  adopted  by  the  world, 
to  preserve  this  thing  from  corruption 
and  to  transmit  it  from  generation  to 
generation,  there  is  need  of  an  organiza- 
tion or  machine  whose  purpose  will  be  to 
accomplish  these  ends.  Otherwise,  the  old 
saying  will  be  verified,  "What  is  every- 
body's business  is  nobody's  business,"  and 
his  work  will  be  brought  to  nought. 

So  it  was  with  Christ.  He  came  into  the 
world  with  a  message.  He  lived  for  thirty 
years  before  He  began  to  deliver  it.  No 
sooner  did  He  begin  His  work  than  He 
paid  His  fellowmen  the  compliment  of 
imitation.  He  began  to  form  an  organiza- 
tion, to  build  up  a  machine.  He  gathered 
about  Him  a  small  number,  whom  He 
placed  on  a  different  footing  from  all  the 
rest.  He  gave  them  special  lessons  in  His 
doctrines,  and  special  powers  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  His  graces.  He  inspired  them 
with  a  consciousness  of  responsibility,  and 
committed  to  them  the  continuance  of 
the  work  He  had  begun:    "As  the  Father 


hath  sent  Me,  I  also  send  you."  And  He 
promised  them  that  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  work  He  would  be  with  them  to 
the  end  of  time:  "I  am  with  you  all  days, 
even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world." 

Here,  then,  was  a  definite  organization, 
with  a  definite  work  and  definite  ideals. 
Jesus  had  followed  the  law  of  life — organ- 
ization. Even  so  sacred  a  thing  as  religion 
was  to  be  preserved  and  propagated  like 
all  other  things.  Man's  own  methods  were 
to  be  used  in  his  sanctification.  The 
kingdom  of  Jesus  was  not,  indeed,  of  this 
world;  but,  besides  using  therein  human 
agents,  He  also  used  human  methods. 

Now,  the  Catholic  Church  claims  to  be 
the  identical  organization  (or,  if  you  will, 
the  identical  machine)  built'  up  by  Jesus 
Christ.  She  claims  to  have  preserved  His 
message,  to  continue  His  work,  and  to  be 
the  dispenser  of  His  graces;  and  she 
claims  that  in  doing  this  He  is  still  with 
her,  according  to  His  promise.  But  this, 
you  will  say,  is  the  very  point  at  issue. 
For  there  is  so  vast  a  difference  between 
the  Catholic  Church  as  it  exists  to-day 
and  the  simple  little  organization  built 
up  by  Jesus  Christ,  that  identity  is  out 
of  the  question.  There  are  in  the  Church 
so  many  laws  and  regulations,  so  many 
forms  and  ceremonies,  so  many  ecclesias- 
tical grades  and  societies,  so  many  un- 
scriptural  practices  and  dogmas,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  connect  it  with  the  simple 
Galilean  Prophet  who  died  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago.  In  a  word,  the  Church 
has  too  much  "machinery"  about  it  to 
have  come  from  Jesus  Christ.  The  finger- 
marks of  the  theologian  and  the  canonist 
are  too  evident.  Such  is  the  complaint, 
and  we  shall  consider  it  for  a  moment. 

And,  first  of  all,  consider  the  statement 
that  it  is  nearly  two  thousand  years 
since  the  Founder  of  the  Church  died. 
Two  thousand  years  is  a  long  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Very  few  insti- 
tutions have  lasted  so  long;  or,  if  so, 
they  have  changed  considerably.  Let  us 
look  at  it  in  this  way.  When  Jesus  was 
upon  earth,  the  two  most  famous  institu- 
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tions  then  in  existence  were  the  Jewish 
reUgion  and  the  Roman  power.  The 
former  was  about  fifteen  hundred  years 
in  existence;  the  latter  about  half 
that  time.  Both  had  started  from  small 
beginnings, — the  Jewish  church,  from  a 
homeless  people  wandering  in  the  desert; 
the  Roman  power,  from  a  little  colony 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  And  yet  what 
wonderfully  developed  organizations  they 
were!  The  Jews  had  their  Temple  and 
Synagogues,  their  priesthood  and  ritual, 
their  literature,  traditions,  and  sacrifices; 
and  all  this  notwithstanding  numerous 
exiles  and  misfortunes.  The  Romans  had 
developed  a  wonderful  system  of  law  and 
statecraft;  they  had  established  a  uni- 
versal empire,  and  had  commercial  rela- 
tions with  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

Now,  all  this  happened  to  the  one  in 
about  two-thirds,  and  to  the  other  in 
about  one-third,  of  the  time  covered  by 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  And 
hence  is  it  surprising  that  two  thousand 
years  should  have  done  for  the  Church 
founded  by  Jesus  what  the  much  shorter 
periods  did  for  Rome  and  Israel?  Did 
not  the  divine  Founder  Himself  anticipate 
and  forecast  this  result  in  one  of  His 
parables  —  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  a 
man  took  and  sowed  in  his  field:  which 
indeed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds;  but  when 
it  is  grown  up  it  is  greater  than  any  herbs, 
and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of 
the  air  come  and  dwell  in  the  branches 
thereof"?    (St.  Matt.,  xiii,  31,  32.) 

But,  then,  you  may  ask,  how,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  did  all  these  changes  come 
about  in  the  Church,  or  why  should  it  be 
so?  Does  it  not  argue  imperfection  on 
the  part  of  Jesus,  and  does  not  the  human 
element  outweigh  the  divine?  This,  again, 
will  be  clear  if  we  consider  a  little.  What 
Jesus  did  was  this:  He  preached  some 
very  pregnant  truths,  established  a  sacra- 
mental system,  and  built  up  a  society  for 
the  preservation  of  the  one  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  other.  Now,  this  society 
was  not  segregated  from  the  world,   but 


rather  in  its  very  midst.  Its  numbers  and 
its  functions  were  being  enlarged  day  by 
day.  New  circumstances  and  new  prob- 
lems* were  arising.  Questions  of  doctrine, 
of  morals,  of  discipline,  of  rights  were 
coming  up  for  solution.  Rules  and  regu- 
lations had  to  be  devised,  principles  had 
to  be  laid  down,  cases  had  to  be  solved; 
in  fact,  the  judicial  and  legislative  power 
was  always  being  called  into  play;  and 
it  is  by  the  exercise  of  this  judicial  and 
legislative  power  that  the  modern  Church 
has  been  evolved  from  the  organization 
or  society  founded  by  Jesus  Christ.  The 
grain  of  mustard  sprang  up  and  became 
a  tree.  Ancient  Rome  had  not  lasted  half 
so  long,  and  yet  had  developed  a  far  more 
complicated  system;  ancient  Judaism 
had  lasted  only  two-thirds  as  long,  and 
behold  her  organization  and  her  machine! 

Of  course  we  do  not  like  machinery  of 
the  kind  I  have  been  describing.  We  imag- 
ine that  the  Church  should  be  run  on  a 
few  general  principles.  We  hate  what  we 
call  "red-tape,"  and  being  held  up  for  the 
countersign  and  the  password;  especially 
so  if  the  officer  in  charge  is  brusque  in 
his  methods  or  inconsiderate  of  our  preju- 
dices. This  latter,  however,  is  a  human 
element,  that  should  not  be  blamed  on 
the  Church,  and,  however  unfortunate, 
should  not  influence  us  against  the  whole 
system.  We  should  remember  that  the 
Church  is  two  thousand  years  old;  and, 
if  she  is  somewhat  exacting  in  points  of 
law  and  etiquette,  some  consideration  is 
due  to  her  antiquity.  We  must  remember, 
too,  that  great  interests  demand  great 
safeguards;  and  that  all  these  canonical 
outworks  are  meant  for  the  defence  and 
safety  of  the  treasure  within.  The  more 
you  have  in  you  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Church,  the  less  you  feel  of  her  laws. 

It  is  just  as  in  the  civil  State.  In  this 
country  we  have  what  we  consider  an 
ideal  government.  In  our  everyday  life 
we  are  scarcely  cognizant  of  its  laws  and 
regulations.  But  when  we  wish  to  perform 
some;  act  having  a  legal  aspect — to  buy 
a  lot  or   build   a  house   or  make   a  con- 
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tract,  —  then,  indeed,  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  wonderful  machinery  of  the  law; 
and  if  we  are  good  citizens  we  humbly 
acquiesce,  feeling  that  these  are  but  the 
sinews  and  ligaments  that  hold  the  won- 
derful body-politic  together.  So  it  is  in 
the  Church.  The  ordinary  good  Catholic 
goes  on  day  by  day,  almost  unconscious 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Church, 
but  ready  for  submission  and  obedience 
when  either  is  demanded.  It  is  only  the 
poor  Catholic  that  feels  the  laws,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  has  not  trained  his 
soul  to  obedience;  and  even  one  law  would 
be  still  one  too  many.  And  when  it  comes 
to  a  question,  for  example,  of  getting 
married  or  burying  one  of  his  relatives, 
he  is  incensed  to  think  that  he  can  not 
have  things  to  suit  himself,  and  begins 
to  talk  about  red-tape  and  machinery; 
whereas,  if  he  were  simply  a  member  of 
a  gymnasium  or  a  debating  society,  he 
would  meet  more  red-tape  in  a  week  than 
he  experiences  in  the  Catholic  Church  in 
a  lifetime. 

To  sum  up  w^hat  we  have  said,  it  is 
this:  In  the  material  world  the  condition 
of  progress  is  machinery;  in  the  social 
world,  organization  (or  machinery  in  the 
secondary  sense) .  Jesus,  knowing  '  what 
was  in  man,  and  wishing  that  His  truth 
and  grace  should  be  preserved  and  applied, 
observed  the  common  method  of  founding 
an  organization  to  carry  out  this  work. 
This  organization,  being  now  two  thousand 
years  old,  has  developed  both  the  doctrine 
and  laws  given  by  Jesus  with  a  view  to 
meeting  contingencies  of  thought  and 
action  that  have  arisen  or  may  arise. 
When  in  the  course  of  your  life  you  en- 
counter the  machinery  of  the  Church's 
organization,  be  patient.  It  is  simply  a 
necessity  of  the  situation,  and  is  meant 
not  to  harass  you  but  to  guard  more 
efficaciously  the  sacred  deposit  she  re- 
ceived from  her  Divine  Master.  Her 
authority  for  her  action  are  the  words  of 
Jesus  Himself:  "He  that  heareth  you 
heareth  Me,  and  he  that  despiseth  you 
despise th  Me." 


The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 


BY    ANNA    T.   SADLlER. 


XXIII. 

Y(^0\V,    Sebastian,    who    had    seriously 
j[^y/  taken  to  heart  the  few  simple  but 

V»  earnest  words  which  Rosanna  had 
spoken  to  him,  was  further  impressed, 
naturally,  by  what  Margie  had  said,  as 
to  the  prayers  that  were  being  offered  up 
and  the  covenant  that  had  been  made 
upon  his  behalf  by  those  three  who  were 
so  deeply  interested  in  his  welfare.  The 
resolution  that  was  taking  root  in  his 
mJnd  had  been  brought  to  the  culminating 
point  during  that  interview  with  Dorothy, 
when  the  latter,  in  a  scarcely  veiled 
appeal  to  himself  which  he  could  not 
choose  but  understand,  had  urged  him  to 
return  to  his  God,  and  to  heal  the  breach 
which  had  been  opened  between  himself 
and  the  practices  of  his  youth.  Apart 
from  any  question  of  love,  or  the  attrac- 
tion which  drew  him  toward  Dorothy,  the 
innate  chivalry  of  his  nature  led  him  to 
respond  to  that  appeal,  and  to  show  this 
girl  that  her  words  had  not  fallen  upon 
deaf  ears.  Moreover,  that  faith  which 
had  been  darkened  in  the  mental  chaos 
that  had  followed  upon  his  father's  death, 
was  struggling  into  the  light  again,  and 
powerfully  impelling  him  toward  the  only 
refuge  of  peace  and  security. 

One  midday,  therefore  (having  purposely 
chosen  the  hour  following  upon  the  dinner 
of  the  community,  when  the  priest  he 
sought  would  most  likely  be  free),  he 
found  himself  in  a  plain,  square  room, 
which  once  had  been  familiar  to  him.  It 
was  destitute  of  ornament,  save  for  a 
crucifix,  large  and  impressive,  and  an 
engraving  of  the  Mother  of  Sorrows. 
Sebastian  seated  himself  in  a  chair  and 
waited,  watching  the  sunlight  coming  in 
through  the  high  windows  and  making 
patterns  upon  the  polished  floor  with  a 
peculiar  suggestion  of  peacefulness. 

Sebastian's    mind    was    not,    however, 
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at  rest.  He  was  still  struggling  with  all 
sorts  of  considerations  for  and  against  the 
resolution  he  had  taken;  and  the  struggle 
seemed  to  grow  and  strengthen,  as  if 
this  peaceful  room  were  really  a  battle- 
ground. It  came  upon  him  with  over- 
whelming force  that  it  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  his  promise  to  the  dead  to  talk  as 
it  would  be  necessary  to  do  to  the  priest, 
and  to  acquaint  him  with  so  much  that 
had  hitherto  been  buried  in  secrecy. 
Indeed,  so  strong  became  the  impulse  to 
escape  before  the  religious  should  appear, 
that  he  actually  rose  to  his  feet  and 
advanced  toward  the  door.  The  porter, 
who  was  placidly  saying  his  beads  in  the 
hall, 'saw  the  movement  and  came  forward. 

"You  must  not  get  tired  waiting,"  he 
said  pleasantly.  "The  Father  for  whom 
you   asked  will  be  here  in  a  minute." 

With  an  odd  feeling  that  the  porter 
was  a  jailer  who  barred  his  escape,  Sebas- 
tian sank  once  more  into  a  chair.  He  had 
not  to  wait  long.  Presently  the  priest 
appeared,  not  by  that  door  upon  which 
the  young  man's  eyes  had  been  expect- 
antly fixed,  but  by  another  behind  where 
Sebastian  was  sitting.  The  door  had  been 
opened  so  quietly  that  the  young  man 
started  violently  when  a  hand  was  laid 
upon  his  shoulder  and  a  kindly  voice  said : 

"So  you  have  come  to  see  me  at  last!" 

Sebastian  rose  to  his  feet,   confusedly. 

"Yes,  Father,"  he  responded.  "I  have 
been  wanting  to  come  and  see  you  before, 
but  I  have  been  very  busy." 

"It  is  a  busy  world,"  remarked  the 
priest.  "We  are  like  ants  upon  our  hill. 
But  sit  down,  my  dear  boy, — sit  down, 
and  let  us  talk!" 

He  was  shaking  Sebastian's  hand  aU 
the  time  that  he  talked  thus,  and  smiling 
into  his  face.  A  new  coniidence  and  hope 
seemed  to  emanate  from  that  venerable 
figure,  and  those  lineaments,  rather  harsh 
and  rugged  in  outline,  but  breathing  forth 
benignancy.  A  sfldden  and  irresistible 
longing  came  over  the  young  man  to  cast 
all  his  burdens  on  this  strength,  and  to 
obtain  the   guidance   so   sorely  needed. 


It  had  been  said,  as  Sebastian  had  long 
ago  heard,  that  this  man  was  a  soldier 
in  his  youth,  and  had  forsaken  that  career, 
where  he  had  already  obtained  speedy 
advancement;  as  he  had  previously  for- 
saken his  ancestral  home,  which  had  given 
lodgement  during  the  centuries  to  a  long 
line  of  nobles,  and  of  men  who  had  served 
their  country  conspicuously,  and  had  put 
on  the  humble  garb  of  religion. 

"Now,  my  Sebastian,"  he  said,  —  "for 
your  name  is  Sebastian,  I  see  by  your 
card,  and  I  also  know  it  from  the  registers 
of  one  of  our  colleges,  —  what  is  it  we 
are  going  to  talk  about,  you  and  I?  You 
can  speak  freely.  Although  the  seal  of 
confession  is  not  upon  our  discourse,  it 
will  be  buried,  if  you  so  desire,  in  the 
same  oblivion." 

"Father,"  Sebastian  said,  "I  ought  to 
tell  you,  first  of  all,  that  I  have  been 
staying  away  from  church  and  giving  up 
all  my  religious  duties." 

"Ah!"  replied  the  old  priest,  with  a 
deep  sigh.  "You  have  been  as  a  reed 
shaken  in  the  desert.  The  world  is  that 
desert.  You  have  had  many  troubles, 
cares,  temptations.  But  One  has  been 
waiting  for  you  all  the  time.  And  now 
His  Heart  will  be  glad  that  you  have 
come.  And  I  am  glad,  too,  as  if  a  beloved 
son  had  returned  to  his  father's  house." 

Possibly,  Sebastian  had  expected  re- 
proaches, stern  reproof,  a  scathing  arraign- 
ment of  his  weakness;  but  this  kindness, 
which  caught  and  encircled  him,  as  it 
were,  in  the  meshes  of  a  net,  moved  him 
to  the  verge  of  tears. 

"Would  you  wish,"  suggested  the  priest, 
very  gently,  "to  go  to  confession  first, 
that  the  Blood  of  Christ  may  wash  you 
free  from  your  sins  by  holy  absolution?" 

But  Sebastian,  who  had  not  counted 
upon  going  so  soon  to  confession,  t>egged 
that  he  might  be  allowed  first  to  tell  all, 
and  afterward  prepare  himself  a  little  for 
the  Sacrament.  The  priest  did  not  insist 
further,  but  encouraged  him  to  speak  out 
freely  and  without  reserve,  as  if  he  were 
indeed  at  confession. 
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Then  the  young  man  poured  forth  his 
heart,  relating  everything  in  detail,  but 
with  a  businesslike  conciseness  and  pre- 
cision such  as  would  have  been  carried 
into  any  commercial  affair.  He  recounted 
what  had  happened  upon  the  day  of  his 
father's  death, — their  return  home  to- 
gether, and  the  conversation  that  had 
taken  place.  Unconsciously  dramatic,  he 
brought  before  his  hearer's  mind  his  own 
uneasiness,  that  had  led  him  to  go  and 
find  his  father, — first  at  work,  and  then 
done  with  work  forever  in  the  rest  of 
death.  He  finally  described  the  scene  in 
his  father's  study, — that  awful,  never-to- 
be-forgotten  midnight,  when  he  had  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  spectre  from 
his  father's  past;  and  when,  going  into 
the  room  where  the  mortal  remains  of 
him  who  had  sinned  and  repented  still 
lay,  he  had  registered  his  solemn  promise 
to  keep  that  secret  inviolable,  so  far  as 
the  members  of  the  family  or  of  the 
household  were  concerned. 

The  priest  listened  with  bent  head, 
never  interrupting  the  speaker  by  so  much 
as  a  gesture.  Once  before  he  had  heard 
the  matter  in  all  its  essential  details,  as, 
indeed,  Sebastian  had  suspected;  but  he 
permitted  the  young  man  to  continue  his 
narrative  until  he  concluded  with  the 
explanation  that  he  had  feared  his  vow 
of  silence  would  be  broken  by  speaking 
of  the  matter  to  a  priest. 

"Oh,  that  could  not  be  so!"  w^as  the 
response.  "It  would  be  a  wicked  promise, 
and  one  not  to  be  kept,  that  prevented 
you  from  going  to  your  God." 

"I  understand  that  now,"  said  vSebas- 
tian.     "I   see  how  foolish   I  have   been." 

"And,  my  poor  boy,"  added  the  old 
priest,  with  infinite  gentleness,  "how 
much  you  must  have  suffered  in  trying 
to  bear  that  burden  alone,  when  you 
might  have  had  that  strength  to  lean 
upon!" 

By  a  slight  gesture  he  indicated  the 
crucifix,  whose  majestic  calm  seemed  to 
pervade  the  apartment, — the  rigid  figure 
so  lifelike;    the  face  agonized  but  divine; 


the  head  slightly  bent  under  that  crown 
of  most  excruciating  torment, — a  crown 
which,  more  than  any  other  in  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  has  been  able  to 
gain  adherents,  and  to  hold  them  with 
an  imperishable  power. 

Meanwhile  the  old  priest,  with  his  head 
upon  his  breast,  seemed  to  consider  those 
matters  which  the  young  man  had  placed 
before  him,  and  to  permit,  perhaps,  the 
suggestion  contained  in  his  last  words 
to  take  full  effect. 

"Sebastian,"  he  began,  after  a  brief 
silence  which  had  seemed  to  bind  the 
room  as  with  a  spell,  "your  father,  indeed, 
sinned;  but,  as  I  told  you  before,  he  re- 
pented with  so  true  a  sorrow  that  I  feel 
assured  he  has  found  mercy.  And  you 
must  know  that  he  acquainted  me,  as  a 
confidential  friend,  with  these  matters.  He 
did  not  bind  me  to  secrecy;  but  that, 
of  course,  was  implied, — except  in  such 
an  emergency  as  this  which  has  arisen, 
and  which  I  knew  would  arise,  since  I 
have  been  expecting  you  to  come  to 
me  for  help.  He  also  informed  me  of 
the  efforts  which  he  had  made,  both 
before  and  after  his  marriage  with  your 
mother,  to  find  the  woman  who  had  been 
his  wife.  For  it  was  his  desire  all  the 
time  to  make  her  such  financial  compen- 
sation as  he  could.  That  poor  woman, 
you  now  tell  me,  has  long  been  dead;  but 
the  child,  the  daughter,  is  still  living,  and 
has  been  found  by  quite  providential  cir- 
cumstances. Your  late  parent  expected 
to  live  yet  some  years.,  and  make  still 
more  efforts  for  the  discovery  of  those 
people,  and  to  carry  out  himself  those 
arrangements  which  he  desired  to  make 
in  their  favor.  So  we  are  all  accustomed' 
to  count  upon  that  which  least  of  all 
other  things  is  ours — time." 

While  Sebastian  listened  to  these 
observations  of  the  priest,  it  was  borne 
in  upon  him  more  forcibly  than  ever  how 
futile  had  been  his  concealment,  and  his 
fear  of  coming  straight  to  this  excellent 
adviser  to  unburden  himself  of  those 
facts  with  which    all  the  time  the   latter 
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had  been  familiar,  as  also  with  the  dead 
man's  hopes  and  wishes. 

The  priest,  after  a  short  pause,  during 
which  he  apparently  waited  for  the  young 
man  to  speak,  went  on: 

"Although  I  was  aware  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
speak  until  you  had  made  the  first  ad- 
vances. It  was  acting  upon  my  advice 
that  your  father  left  you  those  detailed 
instructions,  making  you  acquainted  with 
all  the  sad  circumstances,  and  with  what 
he  had  previously  done,  or  desired  to 
do,  for  those  two  unfortunates.  When 
I  called  at  your  home  soon  after  your 
parent's  death,  it  was  my  hope  that  you 
would  then  break  the  silence  and  give 
me  the  right  to  console  and  assist  you. 
But  since  your  father  informed  me,  on 
that  last  morning  of  his  life,  when  he 
came  to  assist  at  early  Mass,  that  he  had 
almost  finished  a  paper,  addressed  to 
you,  containing  his  testamentary  instruc- 
tions' on  all  those  points,  there  appeared 
to  me  nothing  that  I  could  do.  He  ex- 
pressed the  fullest  confidence  that  you 
would  carry  out  his  instructions  to  the 
letter.  Of  course,  if  your  father  had  lived, 
and  if  that  poor  woman  had  been  found, 
graver  and  more  delicate  questions  might 
have  arisen.  But  these  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed now.    God  has  been  very  merciful." 

Sebastian  bowed  his  head,  as  the  priest 
thus  spoke.  He  knew  of  what  the  latter 
was  thinking 

"Now,  my  son,"  continued  the  priest, 
"I  felt  that  you  would  eventually  come 
to  me.  As  I  have  to'd  you,  I  expected 
you  long  before.  And  you  will  see  how 
futile  was  your  fear  of  me,  or  of  any  other 
priest  of  God.  For  the  first  duty  that 
would  necessarily  be  recommended  to 
you  would  be  silence,  discretion,  absolute 
secrecy,  unless  where  some  vital  question 
of  right  or  justice  was  concerned." 

"I  see  all  that  now.  Father,"  admitted 
Sebastian.  "I  realize  my  mistake.  But, 
happily,  it  is  not  irrevocable." 

"No,"  said  the  priest.  "But  no  doubt 
you  found,   as  men  are  apt  to  do,   how 


awful  to  the  human  soul  is  silence, — that 
silence  into  which  no  other  fellow-being 
may  penetrate.  It  may  be  partly  for  that 
reason  our  merciful  God  has  provided 
the  •  sacred  tribunal  of  Penance,  where 
the  overburdened  soul  may  find  relief, 
and  where  the  sins  and  the  sorrows  of 
humanity  may  be  sunk  as  in  a  fathomless 
lake.  For  its  secrets  shall  never  be  known 
until  the  dread  accounting  day." 

It  seemed  almost  as  if  the  old  priest 
were  communing  with  himself  as  he  thus 
spoke,  rather  than  addressing  his  awe- 
stricken  listener.  The  latter,  meanwhile, 
sat  with  a  sensation  of  relief  so  strong 
and  tangible  that  it  moved  him,  self- 
contained  and  self-reliant  as  he  had  always 
been,  to  the  verge  of  tears;  for  here,  after 
his  long  repression  and  his  long  fear  of 
betraying  himself  by  word  or  gesture,  he 
could  discuss,  in  all  its  details,  with  its 
complexities  and  its  difficulties,  that 
pitiful  story  of  human  weakness  and 
human  wrongdoing.  The  holy  calm  of 
that  room  had  been  broken  by  many  such 
recitals,  which  could  be  made  only  in 
such  an  atmosphere,  with  the  shadow 
of  the  Crucified  projecting  over  all;  and 
to  men  who  had  themselves  risen  above 
human  cares  and  sorrows  and  passions, 
and  whose  very  frailties  were  swallowed 
up  in  the  immensity  of  their  sacred  calling. 
To  them  there  were  no  secrets:  the  heart 
of  humanity,  burned  and  seared  by  its 
'  vices  and  weaknesses,  was  an  open  book; 
their  anointed  hands  were  raised  to 
pardon;  their  lips  opened  to  utter  counsel, 
dictated  not  by  human  wisdom  but  by 
that  which  is  divine. 

"And  now,  my  good  Sebastian  —  my 
brave,  generous  Sebastian,  who  have  en- 
dured so  many  trials, — you  will  not  leave 
me  without  going  down  upon  your  knees — 
in  the  church,  if  you  will,  or  in  my  room 
upstairs,  where  many  of  my  young  men 
penitents  prefer  to  come, —  and  receiving 
holy  absolution.  That  is  the  gift  which 
I  will  offer  you  to-day." 

All  Sebastian's  repugnance  to  the  idea 
of    confession    had    vanished.     He    asked 
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only  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  go 
into  the  adjoining  church  for  a  few 
moments,  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion; after  which  he  would  follow  the 
priest  to  his  room. 

"It  is  not  necessary,"  said  the  latter, 
"that  you  should  leave  the  building. 
Our  chapel  is  vacant  at  this  hour.  It  is 
quieter  even  than  the  church,  and  you 
shall  stay  there  as  long  or  as  short  a  time 
as  you  will.    I  shall  be  waiting  upstairs." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  chapel;  and, 
throwing  open  the  door,  Sebastian  was 
left  alone  in  its  silence  and  religious 
recollection.  In  that  holy  spot,  shut  out 
from  the  world,  there  seemed  to  linger 
some  reflection  of  the  prayers  and  sacrifices 
of  all  the  holy  men  who  in  the  grey  dawn 
of  the  early  morning,  while  the  rest  of 
the  world  still  slept,  or  when  the  day  was 
declining  and  the  shadows  falling,  gathered 
there  to  obtain  new  strength  for  the 
stubborn  fight  they  were  waging  against  a 
world  that  hated  and  calumniated  them. 

When  Sebastian  knocked  at  the  priest's 
door,  the  latter,  investing  himself  with 
stole  and  surplice,  prepared  to  hear  the 
other's  confession,  and  to  speak  a  few 
burning  words  on  the  necessity  of  sorrow, — 
sorrow,  above  all,  for  the  sins  that  were 
avowed.  Those  words  of  a  saint  pene- 
trated so  deep  into  Sebastian's  soul  that, 
long  after  the  confessor  had  gone  to  rest 
in  the  comfnunity  cemetery,  they  remained 
to  be  the  penitent's  guide  under  similar 
circumstances. 

Sebastian  arose,  feeling  light-hearted  and 
merry  as  he  had  not  felt  since  boyhood 
or  the  pleasant  college  days;  and  the 
venerable  priest,  throwing  off  his  solemnity 
as  some  ceremonial  garment,  jested  and 
laughed  with  the  whole-hearted  enjoy- 
ment of  a  child.  He  had  many  a  droll 
or  curious  anecdote  to  relate;  and  he  was 
prepared  to  listen  with  interest  to  any- 
thing, no  matter  how  trivial,  that  the 
young  man  had  to  tell. 

After  a  time  he  had  reverted,  however, 
to  the  main  topic  that  must  be  occupying 
his  penitent's  mind. 


"We  shall  have  to  think  it  over  to- 
gether," he  said, — "all  these  difficulties 
that  have  arisen.  What,  for  instance,  can 
be  done  about  that  beloved  little  sister — 
Margie  you  call  her?  I  know  Dr.  Dever 
very  well;  and  in  this  whole  city  you 
could  not  have  found,  if  you  tried,  a  more 
excellent  husband  for  that  charming  young 
girl,  whom  I  have  remembered  with 
pleasure  ever  since  my  meeting  with  her 
at  your  house.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  to 
tell  Gerald.  It  will  be  painful,  but  it  will 
be  the  most  straightforward  course.  And 
if  you  can  not  come  forth  from  your 
silence,  I  will — at  your  request,  but  not 
otherwise — take  that  office  upon  myself," 

"  I  am  hoping,"  said  Sebastian,  to  whom 
the  idea  was  still  exceedingly  distasteful, 
"that  Margie  will  decide  otherwise.  I 
wish  —  oh,  how  I  wish  that  she  would 
develop,  as  I  used  to  think  possible,  a 
vocation  P' 

"That  would  be  a  good  wish  for  any 
one,"  laughed  the  priest;  "but  it  would 
be  painful  to  Gerald.  And  I  do  not  know 
if  Miss  Margie  would  allow  us  to  put  on 
her  the  cap  and  veil  of  a  religious.  But 
there  are  one  or  two  things  about  which 
I  want  to  question  you  before  you  leave 
me.  I  have  taken  all  these  matters  to 
heart,  more  than  you  can  think;  and  I 
am  going  to  help  you,  if  there  is  any  way 
of  doing  so.  Have  you  ever  considered 
how  important,  my  Sebastian,  is  the 
precise  date  of  this  woman's  death." 

"But,"  the  young  man  stammered, 
"my  father  seemed  to  be  quite  convinced 
that  she — that  Elmira  was  not  dead  when 
he  contracted  his  second  marriage." 

"So  he  may  have  thought,"  said  the 
priest,  shrewdly;  "but  so  he  could  not 
have  known,  since  he  was  not  certain  at 
the  date  of  his  own  death  that  the  woman 
had  predeceased  him.  I  am  sure,  however, 
that  you  have  asked  this  question  of  Miss 
Kent,  or  that  she  has  been  told  by  her 
correspondent." 

"No!"  cried  Sebastian,  feeling  a  tide 
of  excitement  rising  in  him,  and  a  new 
light   shining   upon   him   that   had   never 
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dawned  before.  "Elmira  said  distinctly, 
in  a  letter  which  Miss  Kent  permitted 
me  to  read,  and  she  had  often  said  it 
before,  that,  on  account  of  the  confusion 
in  her  head,  she  could  not  remember 
the  date  of  her  mother's  death.  She 
knew  only  that  it  was  many  years  ago." 

"Ah,  that  will  complicate  matters!" 
answered  the  priest.  "But  perhaps  we 
may  be  able  to  jog  her  memory,  even  if 
that  faculty  be  temporarily  obscured." 

**  I  have  but  little  hope,"  said  Sebastian; 
"and  indeed  I  never  before  thought  that 
it  could  have  taken  place  so  long  ago." 

"Well,  at  least,"  observed  the  priest, 
"  you  may  tell  me  the  name  of  this  woman." 

"The  Klmira  who  was  my  father's  wife," 
said  Sebastian,  "had  evidently  retained 
her  maiden  name,  or  chosen  another  to 
cover  her  flight." 

"Of  course,"  replied  the  priest;  "and 
likely  the  latter,  which  would  have  been 
more  difficult  for  your  late  father  to  trace." 

"Her  Christian  names,"  said  Sebastian, 
"were  Sarah  Elmira." 

"Sarah  Elmira?"  echoed  the  priest,  as 
if  striving  to  recall  something.  "The 
latter  is  a  rather  uncommon  name." 

"And  the  family  name  by  which  she 
was  known  was  Johnson." 

"Johnson?"  cried  the  priest, — "Sarah 
Elmira  Johnson.  Wonderful  are  the  ways 
of  God!  I  begin  to  think,  I  begin  to 
hope,  that  there  is  a  way  in  which  I  can, 
indeed,  help  you.  But  I  should  like  to 
look  at  the  notes  which  it  is  my  habit  to 
keep  of  extraordinary  cases  that  have 
come  in  my  way." 

He  rose  and  went  to  a  little  comer 
cupboard  where  there  were  a  few  books 
of  devotion  or  of  reference,  and  some  note- 
books wherein  he  had  marked  down 
curious  facts.  These  latter  he  turned  over, 
while  Sebastian  sat  watching  him  with 
strained  eyes  and  a  heart  that  was  beating 
fast.  He  studied  '  each  date  upon  the 
cover,  and  at  last  found  one  upon  which 
he  laid  an  impressive  finger.  He  brought 
it  over  to  the  table,  and  drew  thither  a 
chair,     upon     which    he     seated     himself 


opposite  the  expectant  Sebastian.  Having 
turned  over  the  leaves  for  some  moments 
in  silence,  he  began  at  last  to  read: 

"  On  the  cAcning  of  November  the  12th, 
while  I  was  giving  a  mission  in  the  town 
of  Wichita,  Kansas,  I  was  called  to 
attend  a  woman,  a  non-Catholic,  who 
expressed  a  great  desire  to  see  me.  When 
I  arrived,  she  was  unconscious,  and  could 
consequently  tell  me  nothing.  I  learned 
from  the  woman  of  the  house,  an  Irish 
Catholic,  that  she  was  a  Methodist,  in 
so  far  as  she  had  practised  any  religion; 
and  that  she  had  one  daughter,  whom, 
however,  I  did  not  see,  but  who,  she 
thought,  was  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age.  It  was  her  behef,  though 
she  was  not  positive,  that  her  lodger  had 
a  husband  alive  somewhere,  but  she  had 
been  very  reticent  about  her  affairs. 
There  was  little  I  could  do.  The  patient 
died  that  night;  and  the  girl,  whom  I 
saw  then  for  the  first  time,  could  not  be 
induced  to  speak.  vShe  was  adopted,  as 
I  learned  later,  by  a  woman  of  that  town. 
Now,  my  Sebastian,"  the  priest  said,  laying 
down  the  book,  "what  we  have  to  find 
out  are  certain  details  of  time  and  of 
place.  The  latter,  no  doubt,  can  be 
furnished  by  Miss  Kent  or  her  corre- 
spondent. And  then  it  remains  for  us 
only  to  compare  the  date  in  this  book 
with   that   of  your   father's   marriage." 

Details  which  Sebastian  had  scarcely 
noted  when  he  read  the  letter  now  flamed 
up  and  seemed  to  bum  in  his  brain, — 
the  name  of  the  southwestern  town;  the 
fact  that  the  niother  had  died  uncon- 
scious, without  revealing,  as  she  had 
previously  promised  to  do,  her  husband's 
name;  and  the  fact  that  Elmira,  the 
daughter,  had  been  but  a  growing  girl 
at  the  time.  In  his  eagerness,  Sebastian 
fairly  gasped  out  his  next  words: 

"Those  details  that  I  have  learned 
from  the  letter  which  Miss  Kent  gave 
me  to  read  agree  exactly  with  your  notes, 
Father,  All  that  I  want  to  know  now  from 
that  note-book  is  the  date  of  this  death." 

"And   that   you   shall   have,",  declared 
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the  priest,  "if  you  will  first  give  me  the 
date   of   your   father's   second    marriage." 

Sebastian  with  trembling  hps  mentioned 
that  date,  which  was,  of  course,  perfectly 
famihar  to  him.  The  face  of  the  priest 
lighted  up  instantly;  tears  of  sympathy 
stood  in  his  eyes;  and,  rising  from  his 
chair,  he  grasped  the  young  man  by 
both  hands. 

"My  dear,  dear,  boy,"  he  cried  joy- 
ously, "let  us  give  thanks  and  praise  to 
God!  For,  since  the  dates  in  that  note- 
book are  absolutely  correct,  and  since  you 
can  accurately  supply  that  other  date, 
then  I  may  tell  you  that  Sarah  Elmira 
Johnson  —  or  shall  we  call  her  Sarah 
Elmira  Wilmot?  —  died  just  six  months 
before  your  father's  second   marriage." 

The  relief  was  so  extreme  that  Sebastian, 
sinking  into  a  chair,  laid  his  head  upon 
the  table  in  a  passion  of  sobs  that  fairly 
shook   his    frame. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 
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A  Memory. 


A   FORTUNE-TELLER  pleaded 

Persistently  and  long; 
And  "Lovely  fortune,  lady," 

Was  the  burden  of  her  song. 

I  thanked  her,  smiling  stranger: 
Although  I  answered,  "Nay!" 

My  skies  would  be  all  cloudless 
Could  she  have  had  her  way. 

Again  a  fortune-teller 

Appeared,  I  answered  "Nay!" 
But  "Lots  of  trouble,  lady," 

She  sullenly  did  say; 

Then  fared  forth,  disappointed. 

Upon  her  gloomy  way. 
But  the  memory  of  her  warning 

Remains  with  me  to-day. 

For  both  spake  true,  though  neither 

My  future  could  foresee. 
Since  Joy  and  Grief  alternate 

Have  ever  walked  with  me. 


(  Conclusion.  ) 

^  I  ^HERE  is  a  very  curious  feature  well 
^  worthy  of  note  in  the  dating  of  Dr. 
Arthur's  fee  book.  He  closes  the  first 
year  on  the  24th  of  March,  16 19.  He  had 
begun  the  year  on  the  20th  of  May,  1619. 
That  would  seem  to  be  surely  a  slip  of 
the  pen.  The  March  following  a  May  can 
not  be  in  the  same  year.  There  are,  how- 
ever, before  this  24th  of  March,  a  number 
of  dates  on  which  he  writes  out  in 
numerals  the  year  16 19.  When  he  does 
so  on  the  4th  of  January  it  might  seem 
that  he  made  the  usual  slip  that  we  are 
all  likely  to  make,  and  carried  over  the 
preceding  year  inadvertently.  When  he 
does  so  on  the  19th  of  January,  and  again 
on  the  2d  and  12th  of  February,  and 
the  4th  of  March,  it  becomes  impossible 
to  explain  his  use  of  the  dates  in  this  way. 
On  the  26th  of  March  we  have  the  date 
1620.  After  this  his  years  always  begin 
on  the  25th  of  March  and  end  on  the 
24th  of  the  following  March.  He  was,  of 
course,  following  the  old  Christian  custom, 
according  to  which  the  year  began  on 
Our  Lady's  Day,  March  25,  the  Annuncia- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Concep- 
tion of  Our  Lord,  the  beginning  of  His 
earthly  life.  All  during  the  seventeenth 
century  this  mode  of  dating  was  common 
in  Catholic  countries;  [and  it  had  been 
in  existence  for  centuries  before,  making 
one  of  the  difficulties  in  tracing  historical 
dates.  The  ist  of  January  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  was  a  later  institution. 
One  might  think  that,  after  the  writing 
out  of  the  rather  appropriate  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  practice.  Dr.  Arthur  would  be  satisfied, 
and  simply  copy  that,  or  perhaps  omit 
it  thereafter.  At  the  end  of  each  year, 
however,  there  is  a  new  prayer  couched 
in  somewhat  different  language  from  the 
preceding,  and  always  carefully  done.  On 
the  24th  of  March,   1 620-1 621,  he  wrote: 
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Suma  sestercioru   huius  transact!   anni  est   75I. 
1 8s.  od.  ster.,  pro 
quibus  et  caeteris   beneficiis,  quae  nullis  nostris 
sufifragentibus 
mentis  sed  sola  dignatione  misericordiae  suae 
in  nos 
confert    Dns   omnipotens,  sumas,  quas    vale- 
mus,  gratias  eirependimus. 

"The  sum  of  the  moneys  of  the  past 
year  is  75I.  i8s.  od.  ster.,  for  which,  and 
for  the  other  benefits  which,  without  any 
merits  of  ours  but  solely  by  the  goodness 
of  His  mercy,  the  Omnipotent  God  con- 
fers upon  us,  we  return  to  Him  thanks 
the  highest  that  we  possibly  can." 

The  end  of  the  next  year  saw  him  with 
a   considerable   reduction   in   the   amount 
of  the  fees  that  he  had  collected;    but  his 
thanks  are  no  less  beautifully  and  care- 
fully    expressed,     and     his     humility     as 
prominent  as  ever.    He  said: 
Suma    honorarioru  preteriti    anni    est   46I.   los. 
6d.  ster., 
pro  quibus  et  caeteris  diuinae  munificentiae  bene- 
ficiis, quibus  tenuitati  nostrae  subuenire  indies 
dignatur  sit  nomen  Domini  benedictu.  Amen. 

"The  sum  of  the  honoraria  [he  finds  a 
new  word  each  year  for  this  term]  of  the 
past  year  is  46I.  los.  6d.  sterling,  for  which, 
and  for  the  other  benefits  of  the  Divine 
Munificence  with  which  He  has  deigned 
from  day  to  day  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  our  feebleness,  may  the  name  of  the 
Lord  be  blessed!    Amen." 

After  about  five  years  at  Limerick — 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  third 
year,  constantly  growing  in  the  amount 
received  for  his  practice, — Dr.  Arthur  got 
his  opportunity  and  seems  to  have  taken 
good  advantage  of  it.  He  found  Limerick 
too  limited  a  field  for  his  career,  and  so 
he  removed  to  Dublin;  coming  back  to 
Limerick  for  a  certain  number  of  months 
each  year,  however,  and  treating  some  old 
patients  and  collecting  the  fees  for  ser- 
vices. He  had  not  been  long  in  Dublin 
when  he  was  asked  to  attend  Archbishop 
Ussher,  of  the  famous  Ussher  family,  who 
was  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
In  the  account  in  his  fee  book  Dr.  Arthur 
calls  him  the  pseudo-primate  of  Armagh. 
The  Archbishop  had  long  been  suffering 


from  some  affection  that  had  baffled  the 
skill,  first,  of  his  Irish  physicians,  and  then 
of  the  distinguished  English  physicians 
to  whom  he  applied.  Hearing  from  some 
of  his  friends  of  the  reputation  of  this 
recently  arrived  medical  man,  he  sent  for 
him,  and  Dr.  Arthur  took  charge  of  the 
case.  His  account,  translated  out  of  its 
flowing  Latin,  runs  somewhat  as  follows: 
"Then  Dominus  Jacobus  Ussherus, 
doctor  and  pseudo-primate  of  Armagh, 
lately  returned  from  England,  where  he 
had  long  suffered  from  a  severe  illness, 
for  which  the  royal  physicians,  though 
devoting  all  their  attention,  had  been 
unable  to  do  anything,  sent  to  have  me 
summoned.  On  March  22,  1625, 1  came  to 
him  at  Drogheda,  where  for  the  moment 
he  was  stopping.  Having  listened  to  his 
account  of  his  illness,  and  carefully  looked 
over  the  prescriptions  that  were  given 
him  by  distinguished  physicians,  and 
having  seriously  considered  all  the  symp- 
toms which  had  arisen  in  the  course  of 
his  disease,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
found  the  cause  of  the  difficult  and  con- 
stantly growing  sickness  from  which  he 
suffered,  and  which  had  been  hidden  from 
many  distinguished  men  before  this. 
Having  made  a  slight  test  of  my  opinion 
without  danger  to  the  patient,  I  con- 
fidently took  upon  myself  his  cure.  My 
hope  was  not  unfulfilled.  The  cure  of  this 
grave  and  obstinate  disease,  which  had 
eluded  all  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
royal  physicians  of  England,  in  so  eminent 
and,  because  of  his  erudition,  conspicuous 
a  man,  rendered  me  widely  known,  and 
brought  me  into  the  favor  even  of  the 
English,  to  whom,  because  of  my  Catholic 
religion,  I  had  been  previously  a  subject 
of  rather  bitter  hatred." 

The  following  month  he  notes:  "I 
accompanied  his  lordship  the  primate  to 
the  island  of  Lambey  [an  estate  belonging 
to  the  Ussher  family],  where,  removed 
from  the  crowd  of  visitors,  we  devoted 
ourselves  entirely  to  the  cure  of  his 
persistent  disease,  until  the  8th  of  the 
following  June.    Then  his  affection  being 
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conquered,  and,  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  practically  all  of  his  friends,  his 
former  state  of  health  being  restored,  we 
returned  to  Dublin,  where  we  were  met 
by  the  viceroy  himself  and  a  number  of 
the  nobility  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  and 
very  honorably  received.  Then,  at  the 
request  of  the  viceroy.  Viscount  Faulk- 
land,  I  told  the  story  of  our  journey  to 
the  island  of  Lambey,  and  of  the  history 
of  the  whole  disease,  and  how  the  royal 
physicians  had  come  to  make  their  mis- 
takes. I  set  forth  the  whole  case  so 
philosophically  as  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all,  and  all  former  envy  and 
malevolence  against  me  disappeared.  As 
a  consequence,  the  viceroy  chose  me  as 
the  physician  for  himself  and  for  all  those 
that  were  dearest  to  him.  His  lordship  the 
primate  gave  me  for  my  trouble  in  caring 
for  him  the  sum  of  fifty-one  pounds." 

After  that  all  was  plain  sailing,  and  the 
amounts  of  money  made  each  year  by 
Dr.  Arthur  run  up  higher  and  higher.  In 
1626  it  was  over  100  pounds;  in  1627, 
140  pounds;  in  1630,  145  pounds;  in 
1 63 1,  283  pounds;  and  it  seems  to  have 
stayed  between  250  and  300  pounds  for 
many  years.  In  the  money  value  of  our 
time  that  would  probably  be  between 
$10,000  and  Si 5, 000.  This  pious  Irish  Cath- 
olic doctor,  so  careful  about  his  thanks- 
givings at  the  end  of  each  year,  was  an 
eminently  successful  physician,  considering 
the  size  of  the  towns  of  those  days. 

We  have  a  series  of  notes  in  his  diary 
and  fee  book  which  show  that,  after  his 
transfer  to  Dublin,  he  occasionally  re- 
turned to  Limerick  in  order  to  visit  friends, 
and  often  stayed  for  some  time,  collecting 
no  inconsiderable  sums  of  money  from 
patients.  For  instance,  on  the  30th  of 
August,  1626,  he  went  to  Limerick  and 
stayed  there  until  the  loth  of  the  follow- 
ing March,  collecting  in  the  meantime 
about  twenty-one  pounds.  After  a  first 
rather  successful  year  in  Dublin,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  done  so  well  the  second 
year,  and  perhaps  he  returned  to  Limerick 
to   cut  down   expenses  and    add   some- 


what to  his  income.  Altogether,  he  made 
some  sixty  pounds  the  second  year.  The 
fohowing  year  he  stayed  in  Limerick 
from  the  i8th  of  June  to  the  12th  of 
November,  and  received  altogether  about 
sixteen  pounds.  Apparently,  his  clientele 
in  Limerick  was  leaving  him  for  others; 
but  this  year  his  total  collections  in 
Dublin  amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred 
pounds.  The  following  year  he  remained 
in  Limerick  only  from  August  18  to 
October  16,  getting  some  sixteen  pounds 
during  the  stay.  These  trips  would  be 
vacations  in  a  way,  but  he  ahvays  had  an 
eye  to  the  main  chance.  There  are  many 
indications  in  this  account  of  interest 
to  the  modern  physician,  because  they 
anticipate   activities  of   the  present  time. 

One  of  his  patients  is  of  particular 
interest,  —  not  for  himself,  however,  but 
because  of  his  grandson.  This  was  one 
Greatreakes.  The  name  is  spelled  in  many 
ways;  there  are  Greatreaks,  Greatrikes, 
Greatreakes,  and  Greatrakes.  These  vari- 
ant spellings  will  seem  rather  queer  in 
our  day,  and  may  provoke  the  satiric 
comment  that  the  family  did  not  know 
how  to  spell  its  own  name.  This  is  within 
five  years  of  Shakespeare's  death,  how- 
ever; and  it  will  be  recalled  that  we  have 
five  variant  spellings  for  his  name,  and 
he  himself  seems  to  have  used  at  least 
four  of  them. 

Greatreakes,  who  was  treated  by  Dr. 
Arthur,  was  a  great  sufferer  from  one 
of  the  abdominal  hysterical  affections,  in 
which  gas  produces  distension  and  dis- 
comfort, and  there  are  many  complaints 
until  relief  is  brought  for  it.  He  was  a 
distinctly  high  type  neurotic.  Dr.  Arthur 
succeeded  in  curing  him.  A  little  bit  more 
than  half  a  century  later  his  grandson 
proceeded  to  make  himself  famous  by 
his  cures.  This  would  be  about  1675; 
and,  the  King  being  absent  from  England, 
there  was  no  touching  for  the  King's 
evil;  so  Greatreakes  set  himself  up  as 
commissioned  in  a  dream  to  touch  people. 
He  was  known  as  Greatreakes  the  stroker. 
When  the  King  touched  for  the  disease 
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he  always  gave  those  who  came  to  be 
treated  by  him  a  piece  of  gold,  usually 
a  sovereign,  especially  struck  for  that 
purpose.  Greatreakes,  however,  instead  of 
giving  a  sovereign,  asked  for  one.  He 
"touched"  the  people  very  effectively. 
The  surprise  was  the  number  of  cures 
he  effected.  He  became  as  famous  as 
Schlatter  or  Dowie  or  Mrs.  Eddy  in  our 
day.  He  went  to  England,  and  his 
following  became  so  great  that  special 
arrangements  had  to  be  made  to  keep 
the  peace  near  him.  He  cured  everything 
under  the  sun,  and  a  few  other  things 
besides.  Even  after  the  King's  return  he 
continued  to  "stroke"  and  cure  all  sorts 
of  affections,  and  incidentally  make  an 
immense  amount  of  money.  He  is  a 
typical  instance  of  the  mind-healer  in 
history, — one  of  the  charlatans  who  make 
money  out  of  the  confidence  that  people 
have   in   them. 

The  whole  picture  of  this  successful 
Irish  Catholic  doctor  of  Harvey's  time, 
while  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  was  still  alive 
and  shortly  after  Shakespeare's  death, 
carries  with  it  so  much  of  historical  con- 
notation as  to  be  worth  while  receiving 
some  attention.  We  should  like  to  know 
just  how  he  succeeded  in  making  his 
cures.  The  remedies  to  which  he  refers 
have  long  since  been  given  up,  as  a  rule; 
and  yet  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in 
making  a  great  name  for  himself  as  a 
healer  of  disease.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
he  was  eminently  human  and  sympathetic, 
that  he  thoroughly  believed  in  himself 
and  in  his  own  powers,  and  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  awakening  a  corresponding 
confidence  in  his  patients.  At  a  time 
when  his  religious  convictions  were  really 
a  hindrance  to  his  success,  he  clung  to- 
them  so  faithfully — indeed  one  might  well 
say,  from  the  constant  evidence  in  his 
fee  book,  even  devoutly  —  he  seems  to 
have  won  the  respect  of  his  generation, 
even  the  non-Catholics  in  it,  all  the  more 
for  that.  I  am  sure  that  many  another 
Catholic  physician  h^,s  had  the  same 
experience. 


The  Man  who  Found  his  Boyhood. 


BY    FLORA    L.   STANFIELD. 

^T^HE  man  —  we  will  call  him  Paul — 
-*"  was  trying  to  get  away  from  himself. 
He  had  wasted  his  youth;  his  manhood 
held  no  compensations;  death  had 
snatched  his  wife  and  children;  his  best 
friend  had  betrayed  him,  and  now  his 
faith  had  departed.  He  no  longer  believed 
in  man  or  trusted  in  God.  He  had  for- 
gotten how  to  pray.  There  was  nothing 
left  but  himself;  and  that,  as  I  said,  he 
was  trying  to  get  away  from.  He  would, 
he  thought,  seek  the  dreariest  place  in 
the  world,  and  perhaps  something  he  had 
lost  would  come  back  to  him;  and,  in 
place  of  this  morbid,  introspective  wreck, 
there  would  be  again  the  wondering  child, 
and  the  youth  with  high  hopes,  and  the 
man  who  believed  in  things. 

"Where,"  he  asked  of  one  who  had 
travelled  much,  "is  the  dreariest  place 
in  the  world?" 

The  traveller  thought  a  moment. 

"It  is,  I  think,"  he  said  at  last,  "an 
island  far  off  the  French  coast.  There 
may  be  drearier  places,  but  I  have  never 
found  one.  It  is  in  the  path  of  ships  that 
seek  the  English  Channel.  Many  do  not 
find  it,  but  lay  their  bones  upon  this 
island  instead." 

"The  island's  name?" 

"It  is  called  the   Island  of  Terror." 

"I  will  go  there,"  said  Paul.  He  was 
accustomed  to  terror.  It  had  become  his 
daily  and  nightly  guest.  But  it  was  not 
an  easy  matter  to  reach  this  island  with 
the  ominous  name.  Few  ships  stopped 
there,  unless  in  fragments,  tossed  by 
the  angry  waves.  At  last,  however,  a 
vessel  was  found  that  was  to  carry 
supplies  to  the  dreary  place  of  rocks, 
and  Paul  embarked.  The  captain  was  a 
kindly  and  cheerful  man,  and  a  talka- 
tive one. 

"Any  place  is  a  place  of  terror  if  you 
carry  your  fears  with  you,"  he  said.   "The 
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people  on  the  island  seem  quite  happy." 

''People!"  cried  Paul.  "I  thought 
there  might  be  a  few  fishermen,  perhaps. 
Are  there  more?" 

"Quite  a  village  full,"  rejoined  the 
captain.  "There's  no  place  so  lonesome 
that  somebody  won't  live  in  it.  I  shouldn't 
want  to  stay  there  myself,  but  they  seem 
to  like  it." 

Paul  began  to  think  he  was  going  to 
the  wrong  place.  He  wished  for  no 
society:  from  that  he  had  fled;  but  it 
was  too  late  to  turn  back. 

They  reached  the  woful  island  on  one 
of  the  few  calm  days  that  come  to  that 
region,  and  were  welcomed  by  a  crowd 
of  sturdy  men  who  assisted  in  the  landing 
and  unloading.  Paul  scrambled  up  the 
rocky  path,  his  luggage  borne  upon  a 
cart  drawn  by  a  horse  no  larger  than  a 
big  dog.  Everything  seemed  on  a  diminu- 
tive scale.  The  sheep  looked  no  larger 
than  overgrown  rabbits.  Even  the  people 
were  undersized,  but  apparently  full  of 
health  and  contentment.  The  houses 
were  tiny,  too;  but  in  any  case  they 
would  have  appeared  so  in  contrast  with 
that  wide  expanse  of  heaving,  rolling 
ocean.  E^^erywhere  there  were  rocks; 
there  was  hardly  enough  earth  to  support 
the  scant  herbage  upon  which  the  sheep 
were  grazing;  and,  look  where  he  would, 
Paul  could  not  see  a  tree.  Truly  he  had 
come  to  a  dreary  land. 

One  building  had  a  signboard  swaying 
in  the  salt,  stiff  breeze,  betokening  enter- 
tainment for  the  infrequent  stranger;  and 
he  entered  and  asked  for  its  privileges. 
The  apple-cheeked  landlady  welcomed 
him  with  a  bright  smile. 

"Surely,  surely!"  she  said.  "We  have 
no  luxuries  in  your  sense  of  the  word, 
but  can  make  you  comfortable  and  are 
glad  to  see  you.  Few  strangers  come  this 
way.  I  fear  our  little  island  has  a  sorry 
reputation.  Not  many  know  how  pleasant 
it  is." 

"Pleasant!"  Paul  thought  of  his  four 
touring  cars  and  his  week-end  visits  to 
Newport,  and  wondered. 


"Are  you  lonely  here?" 

"Eonely?  Why,  Monsieur,  it  is  home! 
How  can  one  be  lonely  at  home?  And  we 
are  so  busy!  There  is  always  some  one 
to  be  looked  after;  for  Sorrow  finds  us, 
no  matter  where  we  go." 

"Sorrow  finds  us!"  Paul  wondered  if 
it  would  track  him  over  the  wide  Atlantic. 

His  hostess  bustled  about,  bringing 
him  wholesome  fare,  which  she  served 
upon  a  table  that  was  curiously  carved. 
If  he  had  not  been  upon  the  Island  of 
Terror,  he  would  have  called  it  a  teak- 
wood  table,  wrought  cunningly  in  the 
Orient.  The  chairs  exhaled  a  familiar 
fragrance.  Was  it  that  of  sandal- wood? 
He  was  losing  all  his  discrimination, 
although  hitherto  thinking  himself  a  fair 
judge  in  such  matters.  The  dishes  did  not 
correspond,   being  rude  and  common. 

"Strange!"  thought  Paul. 

People  began  to  drop  in,  weary  with 
the  toil  of  unloading  the  island's  share  of 
the  ship's  cargo,  but  laughing  in  no  half- 
hearted way.  Their  language  was  the 
Breton  dialect  and  slightly  unfamiliar,  but 
Paul  could  find  no  sadness  in  it.  The  talk 
was  of  small  local  happenings  and  the 
latest  catch  of  sardines.  As  he  ate  his 
last  crumb  of  brown  bread,  his  landlady 
came  to  show  him  to  his  room.  The  stair- 
case which  led  to  it  would  have  suited  a 
palace.  It  was  of  oak,  with  bird  and  fruit 
and  flower  carved  upon  it  in  intricate 
design.  His  chamber,  when  he  came  to 
it,  was  large  and  lofty,  and  in  its  fireplace 
a  bright  fire  glowed. 

"In  the  next  room,"  said  the  kind 
Madame,  "there  is  plenty  of  wood.  Do 
not  spare  it.  There  will  be  more  in  its 
place  soon." 

A  shadow  crossed  her  beaming  face,  but 
he  could  not  then  interpret  its  meaning. 
Why,  he  thought,  this  prodigaHty  in  the 
use  of  fuel?  A  lone  island  in  mid-ocean — 
no  soil,  no  trees — and  he  was  bidden  to 
use  the  firewood  freely!  He  was  soon  to 
understand.  He  opened  the  door  which 
led  to  the  adjoining  apartment,  to  find  it 
filled   from    floor   to   ceiling   with   wood. 
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And  such  wood!  Every  piece  of  it  had 
once  been  part  of  a  ship.  There  were 
masts  and  planks,  pieces  of  wheels,  covers 
of  sea  chests  —  remnants  of  everything 
belonging  to  a  vessel.  Filling  his  arms 
with  splintered  mahogany,  he  went  back 
to  his  bedroom,  replenished  the  blaze, 
and  looked  about  him.  All  the  furniture 
had  adorned  some  great  ocean  liner  or 
private  yacht.  Rosewood  figured  in  it, 
and  the  supporting  columns  were  of  ebony. 
He  sat  by  the  fireplace  a  while;  then, 
being  tired,  went  to  bed. 

Long  he  mused  upon  the  irony  of  Fate. 
He  had  thought  to  avoid  companionship, 
and  had  been  made  to  feel  at  home;  he 
had  looked  for  sad-visaged  people  upon 
the  Isle  of  Terror,  and  had  found  the 
inhabitants  cheerful,  even  merry.  Thinking 
of  these  things,  he  fell  asleep,  lulled  by 
the  booming  of  the  breakers.  At  mid- 
night he  awoke.  The  landlady's  son  was 
mending  the  fire.  He  put  on  an  oak 
log  and  noiselessly  withdrew.  He  was  a 
gentle  lad. 

"Oh,"  murmured  Paul,  "if  I  could  find 
my  own  boyhood  again!" 

Then  the  log  blazed  up,  and  in  a  corner 
where  its  light  fell  he  saw  a  strange  sight: 
the  figure  of  a  maiden  with  her  arms 
folded  upon  her  breast.  The  face  was 
beautiful  and  benign;  her  robe  white, 
draped  with  a  blue  mantle. 

Paul  felt  no  surprise.  He  had  asked  for 
his  youth;  and,  in  fancy,  he  was  back 
Jcneeling  with  his  mother  before  a  shrine. 

^'Hail  Mary!"  he  said,  and  fell  asleep 
^gain,  to  wake  no  more  until  morning. 

"The  cure  has  come  to  call  upon  you," 
said  the  sprightly  landlady  when  he  went 
below.  He  was  not  especially  cordial 
to  the  tall  man  in  the  soutane  who  rose 
to  greet  him.  Priests  were  among  the 
objectionable  things  from  which  he  had 
tried  to  flee. 

Father  Duval  simply  tendered  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  island,  ignoring  his  own, 
aff'airs. 

Moved  by  some  sudden  ^u<ji  mysteriQUS 
impulse,  Paul  spoke; 


"I  want  to  stay  with  you.  I  have  done 
with  the  world." 

The  cure  smiled. 

"My  son,"  he  said,  "we  can  not  get 
away,  from  it  if  we  try;  but  here,  where 
there  is  so  much  to  do,  we  can  forget  it." 

So  much  to  do!  There  it  was  again. 
So  much  to  do  on  an  island  in  mid-ocean, 
with  a  handful  of  poor  fishermen! 

"Let  me  help,"  said  Paul. 

"Gladly,"  responded  the  cure.  "But 
I  much  fear  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  congenial  work  for  you." 

"I  am  a  physician,"  answered  Paul, — 
"a  successful  one.  You  who  deal  with 
souls  may  find  bodies  that  I  can  relieve." 

The  cure's  face  lighted  up  as  he  replied: 

"God  sent  you.  We  have  long  needed 
a  medical  man.  Doctors  come,  but  go 
quickly;  then  a  ship  strikes  the  rocks 
and  people  perish  for  lack  of  trained 
help.  I  do  what  I  can,  but  often  there 
is  nothing  for  me  but  to  say  the  Burial 
Office." 

They  talked  for  an  hour,  seated  by  the 
carved  table  that  had  perhaps  graced  the 
salan  of  a  prince. 

"  I  fear,"  said  the  priest,  as  he  left, 
"that  you  will  soon  see  why  I  was  so 
importunate  with  my  suggestion.  Your 
captain  and  his  ship  did  well  to  hurry 
a'way.  In  a  few  hours  you  will  know 
what  a  gale  does  to  the  Island  of  Terror." 

His  prediction  was  verified.  Before 
night  the  waves  were  thundering  against 
the  granite  cliffs  with  a  roar  like  that  of 
giant  battle.  It  seemed  as  if  the  island 
must  be  swept  away.  Wreckage  began  to 
come  ashore.  Paul  found  a  cracker  box 
of  pine  with  a  New  York  label  upon  it. 

**Was  I  ever,"  he  thought,  as  he 
tramped  about  in  big  sea-boots,  ^*a  projn^ 
inent  physician  in  New  York?" 

A  fishing  boat  was  driven  to  shelter, 
the  men  exhausted  with  their  battle;  and 
he  restored  them  with  all  his  old-time 
skill,  but  with  a  satisfaction  he  had  never 
known  before.  When  at  last  he  went 
back  to  the  inn,  its  kind  mistress  said : 

''There  is  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
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in  your  room.  It  was  the  figurehead  of  a 
Spanish  ship.  Sometimes  our  guests  have 
objected  to  it,  it  is  so  HfeUke.  Shall  I 
remove  it?" 

"  Let  it  be,"  said  Paul. 

So  the  figurehead  remained;  and  many 
a  night,  when  he  could  not  sleep,  he  would 
watch  it  when  the  firelight  illumined  it, 
until  he  fell  into  slumber  again. 

Paul  stayed  on  the  Island  of  Terror  for 
a  year.  There  were  quiet  days  when  there 
was  time  for  long  chats  with  the  cure; 
and  there  were  horrible  intervals  of  storm, 
when  noble  ships  were  driven  onto  the 
pitiless  rocks  and  bodies  came  ashore  as 
if  for  burial.  Once  a  little  live  baby, 
lashed  to  a  cradle,  was  found  in  a  cleft 
of  the  granite,  and  promptly  adopted  by 
a  villager,  who  named  him  Paul,  when 
the  cure  conditionally  baptized  him. 

At  last  the  doctor,  having  trained  the 
landlady's  son  to  take  his  place,  was  ready 
to  depart.  The  same  vessel  that  had 
brought  him  there  was  ready  to  bear  him 
away. 

"I  thought  you'd  tire  of  it,"  said  the 
captain,  when  Paul  went  to  see  to  quarters 
for  the  voyage.  "The  man  doesn't  five 
who  could  stay  in  this  God-forsaken  place 
if  he's  ever  seen  another." 

"I  have  seen  others,"  answered  Paul, 
simply;  "and  I  would  like  to  stay,  but  I 
have  work  elsewhere." 

The  captain  stared.  Every  able-bodied 
man,  woman  and  child  on  the  island  went 
to  the  ship  to  say  good-bye  to  the  good 
doctor;  but  there  were  no  tears,  except 
in  the  cure's  eyes.  He,  and  he  alone,  knew 
the  secret  of  the  doctor's  life, — the  history 
of  the  struggles  of  a  year  on  the  Island 
of  Terror,  the  penitence  and  new  birth 
of  a  despairing  soul. 

The  last  order  was  given,  and  tiie  Storm 
Petrel  began  slowly  to  leave  the  rude  pier. 
The  landlady  waved  her  handkerchief  and 
smiled,  the  men  gave  a  mighty  cheer, 
and  the  cure  lifted  his  hand  in  blessing. 
The  doctor  had  gone  —  gone  to  a  busy, 
helpful,  happy  life,  —  gone  with  his  boy- 
hood's hope^high  withift  his  breast. 


If  perchance  you  should  stray  into  a 
charity  dispensary  in  a  certain  great  city, 
you  may  notice  a  quaint  statue  of  Our 
Lady  in  the  corridor.  It  has  always  a 
vase  of  lilies  before  it;  and  if  you  ask  the 
physician  in  charge  concerning  it,  he  will 
probably  answer:  "  It  was  once  the  figure- 
head of  a  wrecked  Spanish  ship.  I  found 
it  on  the  Island  of  Peace." 


Flanders  and  Our  Lady. 


BY    MARY    F.    NIXON-ROULET. 


npOURING  through  Flanders,  one  is 
struck  with  the  countless  churches, 
shrines,  and  places  of  pilgrimage  dedicated 
to  Our  Lady,  evidencing  the  Flemish 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  has 
always  been  a  note  of  the  Flemish  char- 
acter. One  finds  traces  of  it  in  every 
town  and  hamlet,  in  crowded  city  street 
or  thoroughfare,  in  country  shrines  beside 
the  road;  while  in  the  history  and  art 
of  Flanders  one  sees  ever  the  gracious, 
presence   of   the   Blessed    Mother   of   God. 

Gorgeous  are  the  fetes  held  in  the  beau- 
tiful old  cathedrals  on  the  feast-days  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  when  the  dim  aisles 
are  crowded  with  her  votaries,  every  altar 
ablaze  with  flowers  and  tapers,  and 
banners  of  the  Virgin's  blue  float  from 
every  carven  pillar  and  groined  rafter. 
The  wonderful  chimes  of  cathedral  tower 
and  belfry  seem  never  so  sweet  as  when 
pealing  forth  the  Angelus  or  ringing  in 
one  of  Mary's  feasts. 

Nearly  every  city  has  its  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  that  of  Antwerp  being  the 
largest  and  handsomest  Gothic  church  in 
all  Flanders.  It  is  cruciform  in  shape, 
dating  from  the  year  1352;  its  exquisite 
tower  rising  in  filmy  filigrees  of  white 
carvings  against  the  deep  sapphire  of  the 
Flemish  sky.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral 
is  impressive  and  grand,  with  countless 
statues  and  carvings,  the  most  priceless  of 
its  works  of  art  being  the  great  master- 
piece of  ^^\x\i^Xis,—X\idX  Assumption  of  the 
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Blessed  Virgin  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  great  artist's  favorite  work.  The 
painting  is  placed  above  the  high  altar, 
where  "the  central  figure  of  the  Virgin  is 
seen  ascending  in  a  dazzling  glory  un- 
equalled by  the  work  of  any  other  painter. 
The  Virgin  is  caught  up  into  the  air  by 
a  circle  of  little  cherubs;  below  stand  the 
Apostles,  gazing  into  the  empty  tomb; 
while  the  centre  of  the  foreground  is 
occupied  by  the  holy  women  about  to 
pick  roses  from  the  latter." 

Brussels  boasts  a  Gothic  church  of  Our 
Lady — Notre  Dame  de  la  Chapelle, — which 
rests  upon  the  foundations  of  an  oratory 
built  by  Godefroi  de  Barbu,  Duke  of 
Brabant,  in  1134.  It  is  a  curious  little 
church,  a  mixture  of  architectural  peri- 
ods,^an  example  of  that  "early  pointed" 
manner,  of  which  very  little  remains  in 
beautiful  Brabant.  Very  different  is  the 
Gothic  church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Vic- 
toires  du  Sablon,  which  commemorates  the 
victory  of  the  battle  of  Meringen.  It  was 
built  by  the  Corporation  of  Archers  in 
honor  of  Our  Lady,  to  whose  intercession 
the  pious  crossbowmen  laid  their  victory 
when,  under  Duke  John  of  Brabant,  they 
conquered  the  forces  of  the  Count  of 
Guelders. 

Elsewhere  in  Flanders  is  Our  Lady 
honored  for  her  aid  in  battle;  for  Our 
Lady  of  the  Palisades  is  one  of  the 
favorite  titles  applied  to  her,  and  under 
this  cognomen  she  is  revered  as  patron  of 
the  city  of  Ypres.  During  the  year  1383, 
the  Gantois  besieged  Ypres  with  20,000 
men;  and  the  garrison  of  the  city,  under 
Count  Louis,  were  sore  beset.  So  fierce 
were  the  onslaughts  of  the  besiegers, 
says  an  old  chronicle,  that  in  one  day 
were  picked  up  so  many  arrows  in  the 
street  of  Ypres  as  to  fill  two  tuns.  Much 
of  the  fighting  was  in  the  edge  of  the 
town,  fortified  by  palisades;  and  at  last 
so  desperate  was  the  situation  that  the 
soldiers,  rough  fellows  that  they  were, 
listened  to  the  suggestions  of  their  priests. 
"There  is  no  help  for  you  unless  you 
conquer  by  prayer,  brave  fellows,"   said 


their  confessor.  "Let  us  make  a  procession 
to  the  shrine  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of 
God;  and  do  you  beg  of  Our  Lady  that 
she  beseech  High  Heaven  for  success  to 
youi;  arms,  else  shall  all  perish  by  the 
arms  of  your  enemies."  Then  all  fell  upon 
their  knees  beside  the  palisades  and  be- 
sought Our  Lady  for  her  prayers.  And  as 
they  prayed  a  cloud  appeared  behind  the 
ranks  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  King  of 
France,  with  all  his  valiant  soldiers,  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  besieged  city,  and 
Ypres  was  saved. 

To  this  day  Our  Lady  of  the  Palisades 
is  revered  in  Ypres.  Her  statue  stands 
beneath  a  carven  tabernacle  upon  the 
Hotel  de  Ville;  and  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  cathedral  is  the  quaint 
and  wonderful  story,  painted  with  jealous 
care  by  Hals.  Across  the  canvas  winds 
the  long  procession  of  monks  and  nuns, 
bearing  the  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  ihe 
Palisades,  between  lines  of  rough  soldiers 
kneeling  in  prayer. 

When  St.  Eleutherius  was  Bishop  of  the 
See,  he  built  a  church  to  Our  Lady  at 
what  was  then  Durmacun,  but  where  now 
the  city  of  Tournai  graces  the  Scheldt 
Canal.  When  the  apparition  of  Our  Lady 
aided  in  the  conversion  of  Clovis,  St. 
Eleutherius  built  a  chapel  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin;  and  later,  when  he  was  mar- 
tyred by  the  pagans,  his  remains  were 
buried  beneath  a  little  shrine.  The  church 
was  ravaged  by  the  Normans,  and  rebuilt 
in  the  eleventh  century;  and  the  bones 
of  the  holy  client  of  Our  Lady  were  placed 
in  a  beautiful  Gothic  shrine,  which  to-day 
stands  at  one  side  of  the  sanctuary  of 
the  cathedral,  opposite  the  shrine  of  Our 
Lady,  made  of  gilded  wood  by  Nicholas  de 
Verdun,  and  wonderfully  painted  with 
scenes  from  her  life  and  that  of  her  Divine 
Son.  The  chasse  of  St.  Eleutherius  is  a 
wonderful  example  of  glodsmithing,  with 
figures  of  the  Apostles  under  a  gold  tab- 
ernacle, and  the  saint  holding  a  quaint 
little  model  of  a  cathedral. 

One  of  the  favorite  Flemish  shrines  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  is  at  Hasselt,  wher^  a, 
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grand  fete  is  held  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption.  In  old  times  a  huge  hazel 
wood  covered  the  land  where  Hasselt  now 
stands,  and  the  name  itself  is  taken 
from  hazelbosch.  Several  paths  led  through 
the  woods;  and  where  they  met,  a  pious 
traveller  hung  a  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Here  men  paused  to  pray  for  a 
safe  journey  and  good  fortune;  and  grate- 
ful clients,  returning,  placed  votive  offer- 
ings of  gratitude  to  her  whose  intercession 
had  favored  their  requests.  As  early  as 
the  fourteenth  century  this  became  a 
favorite  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  a  beauti- 
ful chapel  was  built  to  enshrine  the  statue 
called  Virgo  Jesse  by  the  people.  At  every 
feast  of  the  Assumption,  the  statue,  old 
and  blackened  with  age,  was  borne  through 
the  streets  in  grand  procession.  The  head  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  is  crowned  with  a  mag- 
nificent diadem,  presented  by  one  of  the 
Popes;  and  a  velvet  mantle,  covered  with 
superb  gems,  is  thrown  around  the  figure. 

In  connection  with  the  fete  are  enacted 
scenes  from  the  town's  history,  in  one  of 
which  a  knight,  lost  in  a  forest,  is  rescued 
by  an  apparition  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

This  fete  now  takes  place  only  once  in 
seven  years,  and  this  is  the  case  also  with 
the  popular  procession  at  Foy  Notre  Dame, 
not  far  from  Dinant.  This  is  held  in  honor 
of  Our  Lady's  intervention  at  the  time 
of  a  frightful  plague  suffered  here  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  All  who  made  pil- 
grimages to  this  shrine  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  were  healed  of  the  dread  disease. 
From  dawn  on  Whit-Monday  the  stream 
of  people  passes  from  Rochefort  to  Foy 
Notre  Dame,  the  cavalcade  being  formed 
entirely  of  men.  Behind  come  women  and 
children  in  every  sort  of  conveyance,  as 
every  imaginable  vehicle  is  pressed  into 
service.  The  proudest  thoroughbred  of 
noble  dames  is  followed  by  a  yoke  of 
great  creamy  oxen  or  a  tiny  donkey  pulling 
a  cart;  for  Our  Lady  of  Foy  Notre  Dame 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  the  poor 
are  her  pilgrims  as  well  as  the  rich. 

A  quaint  memorial  of  Our  Lady  is 
found  in  ancient  Ghent,  one  of  the  most 


interesting  cities  in  all  Belgium,  with  its 
high-roofed  houses,  its  picturesque  corners 
and  ruined  abbeys,  their  cloister  gardens 
all  alight  with  flowers.  The  Petite  Be- 
guinage  de  Notre  Dame  is  one  of  the 
garden  spots  of  the  earth.  Three  hundred 
Sisters  dwell  there  in  a  harmony  patterned 
after  the  peaceful  home  at  Nazareth ; 
and  they  reside  in  spotless  little  houses, 
grouped  around  a  tree-bordered  rectangle, 
cheerful  and  pleasant. 

About  the  earliest  known  church  of 
Our  Lady  in  Flanders  is  Notre  Dame  de 
Parnele,  at  Oudenarde, — not  beautiful  in 
style,  but  interesting  to  the  student  be- 
cause designed  by  Arnould  de  Binche,  the 
first  Belgian  architect.  There  is  a  strange 
mingling  cf  stonework  and  bricks  in  the 
groining  of  the  interior,  but  the  effect  is 
in  perfect  keeping  and  very  charming.  The 
exterior  of  the  church  is  severe,  and  it 
has  a  peculiar  octagonal  tower, — an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  second  pointed  style 
of    Gothic    architecture. 

Malines  has  a  beautiful  church  dedi- 
cated to  Our  Lady.  Its  wonderful  open 
facade  dates  from  the  year  1500,  and  there 
is  some  remarkable  carved  foliage  upon 
the  north  transept.  One  can  see  the  spire 
at  a  great  distance.  It  is  a  favorite  place 
of  prayer  with  the  Malines  lacemakers. 
When  their  day's  work  is  done,  with 
wear}^  feet  they  steal  into  the  dim  aisles 
of  the  church  of  Our  Lady,  whose  praises 
they  have  sung  as  they  worked,  and  who 
is  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  good 
people  of  fair  Flanders. 


It  will  be  by  what  we  are,  not  by 
what  we  know,  that  we  shall  convert  the 
Church's  modern  foes,  if  we  ever  do  con- 
vert them.  When  the  Day  of  Judgment 
comes  we  may  find  that  it  was  not  our 
modern  knowledge  that  converted  such 
a  one,  but  the  prayer  of  some  old  Irish 
apple-woman,  who  never  heard  of  him 
or  us,  but  said  her  "Our  Fathers"  and* 
"Hail  Marys"  ftnder  her  leaky  umbrella 
in  the  November  rain  at  the  street 
Corn.er. — John  Ayscough. 
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Ancient  and  Modem  Mail  Routes. 

EXPERT  runners,  men  trained  to  their 
tasks,  were  the  first  carriers  of  letters 
or  news  from  one  place  to  another.  Few 
animals  are  more  fleet  of  foot  than  men 
who  have  undergone  the  proper  prepara- 
tion. They  have  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  keeping  ahead  of  carriages  drawn  by 
horses,  as  visitors  to  Egypt  can  testify. 
The  Egyptian  kings  had  a  sort  of  postal 
service  with  Asia,  the  letters  being  in- 
scribed upon  clay  tablets. 

In  the  best  days  of  old  Greece  all  com- 
munication of  this  sort  was  carried  on 
by  swift-running  men,  who  threaded  their 
way  among  the  mountain  passes  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  We  all  know  the 
story  of  the  soldier  who  brought  the 
glorious  story  of  the  victory  of  Marathon 
and  then  went  to  join  his  dead  comrades. 

A  somewhat  different  method  was 
observed  in  Roman  Gaul,  men  being  sta- 
tioned at  regular  distances  to  receive  the 
mail  and  carry  it  on,  much  as  the  riders 
of  the  "pony  express"  used  to  do  in  the 
early  days  of  California.  It  is  said  that 
runners  carry  the  mail  to  this  day  in 
Nubia,  —  the  men  holding  a  bell  in  one 
hand,  the'  mail  bag  in  the  other. 

Japan  also  depends  largely  upon  this 
method  of  transporting  news,  —  the 
runners,  like  the  Nubians,  being  provided 
with  bells.  A  red  star  is  tattooed  on  each 
shoulder,  to  indicate  the  courier's  calling; 
and  he  has  the  right  of  way  over  everyone, 
even  the  Emperor.  The  mail  is  carried 
upon  the  ends  of  a  long  pole,  and  the 
runner  makes  from  seventy-five  to  a  hun- 
dred miles  each  day.  In  remote  districts 
of  China  a  similar  system  is  in  vogue. 

There  have  been  mounted  couriers  for 
many  hundred  years.  Marco  Polo,  the 
great  traveller,  tells  of  finding  them  in 
China  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Horses 
are  ordinarily  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
there  is  a  camel  post  iir  certain  parts  of 
Northern  Africa  and  in  India.  Camels 
are  employed  also  in  the  mail  service  of 


Southern  Siberia,  where  they  draw  low, 
rude  carts;  while  in  the  northern  part 
of  that  country,  the  climate  necessitates 
sledges  drawn  by  dogs  or  reindeer.  The 
deer  are  the  more  reUable. 

There  are  several  methods  of  transport- 
ing the  mail  in  Russia.  When  the  wagon 
is  drawn  by  the  three  customary  horses, 
the  middle  one  wears  a  bell  which  has  a 
specially  mournful  sound.  In  the  Caucasus, 
oxen  are  considered  fleet-footed  enough 
to  haul  the  Czar's  letters;  while  in  many 
of  the  mountain  passes  no  one  but  a  man 
can  venture,  so  great  is  the  danger. 

Travellers  tell  us  that  the  passing  of 
the  Persian  mail  is  a  splendid  sight,  so 
many  are  the  pack-horses,  and  so  gay  the 
soldiers  who  serve  as  guard,  shouting  like 
madmen  as  they  pass  along. 

There  are  countries  where,  in  the  rainy 
season,  the  post  carriers  must  know  how 
to  swim  almost  as  well  as  a  fish.  In  India, 
for  instance,  they  are  obliged  to  be  pre- 
pared, at  any  moment,  to  swim  a  river 
or  wade  through  mud.  These  unfortunate 
men  carry  bells,  which  they  ring  to 
announce  their  coming,  or  to  scare  away 
snakes  v/hose  bite  might  interfere  with 
the  mail's  delivery. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these 
various  primitive  methods  of  transporting 
letters  and  other  mail  matter,  with  the 
magnificent  system  of  some  countries, 
where  trains,  going  at  almost  incredible 
speed,  fly  over  the  country  bearing 
messages  with  never-failing  precision. 
Think  of  the  trained  runners  and  the  noble 
dogs  and  the  patient  oxen  of  some  lands 
the  next  time  you  drop  a  letter  into  the 
mail  box,  without  the  slightest  anxiety 
concerning  its  safe  transmission.  Think, 
too,  of  the  brave  fellows  who  used  to 
gallop  over  our  plains,  changing  ponies 
at  certain  stations,  and  going  on  without 
losing  a  minute,  in  order  that  the  settlers 
in  the  far  West  might  hear  from  home . 
There  have  been  countless  brave  men  in 
the  history  of  the  mail  service,  who,  with- 
out seeing  battle,  have  proved  faithful 
and  valiant  soldiers. 
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A  Lively  Correspondence. 

^  I  ^HE  fury  of  a  woman  scorned  is 
proverbial;  and  when  the  woman's 
name  is  legion,  and  when,  furthermore, 
her  cause  is  a  right  cause;  and  when,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  she  can  cite  Scripture 
very  much  to  her  purpose,  then  let  the 
indiscreet  male  betake  himself  and  his 
scorn  to  some  place  of  security,  where 
he  may  calmly  reread  his  texts  and  quo- 
tations, meditating  long  on  that  one  which 
speaks  in  no  flattering  terms  of  those 
who  rush  into  paths  untrod  by  angelic 
feet.  Some  such  inglorious  fate  seems 
reserved  for  a  certain  ly.  S.,  whose  letter 
against  Woman's  Suffrage  in  the  London 
Tablet  has  brought  upon  him,  in  the 
latest  issue  of  that  estimable  journal, 
the  chastened  rebuke  of  Alice  Meynell  and 
Blanche  Smith-Pigott. 

The  unfortunate  L.  S.  was  so  inept  as 
to  base  his  argument  on  the  Scriptural 
injunction  that  women  should  obey  their 
husbands.  Mrs.  Meynell  thus  satisfac- 
torily disposes  of  the  contention: 

"No  Christian  woman,"  he  writes,  "can  be 
a  Suffragette  and  remain  a  Christian."  The 
reason  he  gives  for  this  grotesque  dogma  is 
that  wives  are  bound  to  obey  their  husbands 
"in  all  things  consistent  with  Christian  piety." 
The  connection  of  ideas  is  remote.  (It  may  be 
said  incidentally  that  many  women  in  Chris- 
tendom do  not  marry.  How  much  obedience 
to  other  women's  husbands  does  L.  S.  hold  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  to  impose  upon  these?  To 
whose  husband  did  Miss  Jex  Blake,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  chief  leaders  of  our  movement,  who 
died  unmarried,  owe  obedience?  Whose  should 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena  have  obeyed?  Whose, 
Joan  of  Arc?    The  imagination  reels.) 

The  second  lady  has  this  to  say: 
Why  quote  Genesis,  iii,  i6,  without  comparing 
it  with  Genesis  iv,  7,  "And  unto  thee  shall  be 
his  desire,  and  thou  shalt  rule  over  him"?  Is 
it  not  evident  that  God  warns  us  through  Eve 
that  because  of  desire  women  will  be  the  victims 
of  men,  just  as  He  warns  us  through  Cain  that, 
since  evil  has  come  into  the  world,  all  mankind 
must  either  be  the  master  or  the  slave  of  their 
passions?  It  was  a  doom  pronounced  just  as 
Our  Lord  foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  in  no  sense  a  counsel.  Turn  we  for  com- 
fort to  the  other  text  quoted  by  L.  S.,  and  the 


beautiful  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  concerning  Chris- 
tian marriage:  "Wives,  be  subject  to  your 
husbands  as  to  the  Lord,"  —  that  is  to  say, 
without  sin  and  with  your  free  wills.  Surely 
the  counsel  laid  on  this  husband  is  far  more 
heroic:  "Husbands,  love  your  wives  as  Christ 
also  loved  the  Church," — that  is  to  say,  through 
frailty  and  baseness  and  ingratitude,  through 
toil  and  pain  and  self-sacrifice,  even  to  the 
shameful  death  upon  the  Cross.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  many  more  suitable  texts  than 
these  two  to  show  the  authority  of  man.  For 
as  the  world  is  governed  by  order,  so  must 
men,  even  among  their  equals,  choose  a  ruler 
or  governing  authority.  But  it  is  nowhere  laid 
down  that  authority  may,  with  impunity,  be 
unjust,  impure,  and  despotic;  or  that  the  ruled 
shall  not  have  every  right  of  representation, 
and  appeal  and  safeguard.  .  .  . 

When  women  have  won  the  vote,  we  shall  be 
able  to  estimate  the  long  and  obstinate  oppo- 
sition. But  before  that  Judgment  Seat  where 
hearts  are  sifted,  men  will  understand  the  sin, 
bias,  and  greed  which  blinded  them;  and  they 
will  see  that  vast  broken  army  of  sweated  and 
ruined  girls  and  little  children  whom,  even  in 
their  short  space  of  time  as  voters,  they  might 
have  helped  to  freedom  and  would  not. 

But  an  even  graver  part  of  this  corre- 
spondence is  addressed,  not  to  L.  S.,  but 
to  one  whose  fuller  knowledge  should  not 
have  left  so  disastrous  a  breach.  The 
moralist  feared  that,  in  the  equality  of 
men  and  women  preached  by  the  new 
movement,  a  tendency  to  sexual  license 
lay  concealed.  ,  The  equality  he  forebode 
in  that  matter,  he  is  informed  by  Mrs. 
Meynell,  has  already  been  recognized  and 
in  wrong  ways  proclaimed  from  all  the 
housetops,  and  particularly  the  theatres 
and  divorce  courts, — recognized  and  pro- 
claimed to  the  world's  sad  diversion  and 
woman's  degradation  and  undoing,  in- 
stead of  being  set  forth  guarded  and 
sanctified  by  the  understanding  of  Faith. 

Let  those  who  cavil  at  Woman's  Suf- 
frage address  themselves  to  a  little  of  the 
reflection  that  gives  power  to  the  utter- 
ances of  these  two  Catholic  and  reasoning 
suffragists,  and  that  great  and  difficult 
question  will  be  nearer  its  solution.  In 
the  meantime  it  might  be  well  for  those 
same  opponents  of  the  cause  to  abstain 
from  Biblical  exegesis. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


Weak-kneed  Christians  whose  faith  is 
shaken  by  every  wind  of  infidel  doctrine, 
who  see  in  the  arguments  advanced  by 
unbehevers  so  many  blows  to  religion, 
and  to  whom  new  discoveries  are  a  dread, 
lest  Science  may  disprove  something 
which  their  faith  teaches  to  be  true,  would 
do  well  to  possess  themselves  of  "Facts 
and  Theories,"  a  new  work  by  Sir  Bertram 
Windle,  M.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
president  of  University  College,  Cork.  Its 
object,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  "to 
present  a  popular  account  of  certain  fun- 
damental biological  problems  and  concep- 
tions as  they  stand  at  the  moment,  and 
an  appreciation  of  their  bearing  upon  the 
beliefs  of  Catholics  —  indeed,  I  think  I 
may  say  of  all  persons  holding  the  main 
doctrines  of  Christianity;  for  it  is  against 
these  main  doctrines  that  the  attack  is 
being  made  to-day.  The  old  form  of 
polemics  is,  if  not  dead,  at  least  on  its 
deathbed,  and  no  longer  affects  intelligent 
and  thinking  people.  It  is,  therefore,  quite 
possible,  and  in  my  opinion  most  advis- 
able, for  those  interested  in  Christianity, 
however  they  may  differ  on  other  points, 
at  least  to  unite  in  defence  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  on  which  all  persons  to 
whom  the  term  'Christian'  can,  in  any 
legitimate  manner,  be  applied,  are  agreed." 

A  detailed  discussion  of  any  one  subject 
in  a  work  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
will  not,  of  course,  be  looked  for.  How- 
ever, the  author  is  never  superficial;  and, 
although  he  writes  for  the  man  in  the 
street,  he  dodges  no  difficulty,  and  proves 
as  convincingly  as  possible  that  Science 
and  Religion  are  not  and  never  can  be,  in 
conflict.  As  a  specimen  of  Sir  Bertram's 
style,  his  summing  up  of  the  argument 
from  morality  against  all  extreme  forms 
of  evolution  will  suffice.  He  writes:  "The 
choice,  then,  is  placed  before  us:  a  mate- 
rialistic world  with  no  moral  sanction, 
or  a  world  on  principles  taught  by  Chris- 
tianity;   and  we  may  ask  ourselves  which 


picture  commends  itself  the  more  to  all 
that  is  best  in  our  natures?"  "Facts  and 
Theories"  is  one  of  those  books  which 
should  have  a  place  in  every  library. 


The  falling  birth-rate  of  England  has 
become  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
the  Anglican  body.  At  a  recent  church 
congress,  serious  and  long  consideration 
was  given  this  subject,  which  one  of  the 
members  aptly  termed  "the  plague  of 
empty  cradles."  It  was  brought  out  that 
the  greatest  deficiency  is  among  "the 
thrifty,  skilled  artisans  and  in  the  upper 
and  professional  classes."  The  declining 
birth-rate  of  England,  it  was  shown,  is 
exactly  paralleled  by  that  of  Scotland.  In 
contrast  with  this,  proof  was  presented 
that  "the  average  number  of  births 
maintained  almost  its  normal  level  in 
families  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,"  and 
that  "there  was  an  actual  rise  of  three 
per  cent  in  the   Irish  birth-rate." 

In  search  for  the  cause  of  this 
diversity,  it  may  never  be  borne  in  upon 
the  Anglican  religionists  that  there  is  a 
close  relation  between  "the  plague  of 
empty  cradles"  and  the  plague  of  empty 
churches.  But  to  the  real  seeker  for  truth, 
"race  suicide"  is  only  another  reason  for 
the  conviction  that  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation was  one  of  the  greatest  calamities 
God  ever  allowed  to  be  inflicted  upon  the 
world. 


In  the  course  of  an  article  in  the  London 
Catholic  Times,  which  opens  with  the 
significant  sentence,  "There  can  be  no 
doubt  on  which  side  the  sympathies  of 
a  Catholic  ought  to  be  with  regard  to  the 
conflict  that  is  now  raging  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  Europe,"  the  Rev.  T.  A. 
Newsome  gives  this  analysis,  true  as  it 
is  pitiless,  of  the  Turkish  character: 

The  'Turk  has  never  faltered  in  his  fierce 
and  consistent  enmity  toward  Christianity.  His 
infidelity  is  aggressive  and  blasphemous.  As 
Cardinal  Newman  points  out,  "it  is  a  mystery, 
but  the  fact  stands:  since  the  year  1048  the 
Turks  have  been  the  great  Antichrist  among 
the  races  of  men."     The   whole   history   of   the 
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Turk  in  his  relations  with  Christians,  whether 
as  an  invading  force  or  as  a  merciless  despot 
ruling  over  Christian  peoples,  is  full  of  un- 
speakable deeds  of  inhuman  cruelty.  The  Turk 
of  yesterday  is  the  Turk  of  to-day.  He  has  a 
veneer  of  civilization,  with  all  his  old  vices 
underneath.  He  is  not  bound  even  by  the 
ordinary  conventions  of  civilized  warfare.  He 
is  essentially  a  barbarian.  .  .  . 

For  centuries  the  ever-increasing  power  and 
gradual  advance  of  the  Turk  was  a  perpetual 
menace  to  the  very  existence  of  Christendom. 
The  prayer  against  the  Turk  which  appears  in 
the  Roman  Litany  is  a  relic  of  the  times  when 
the  shadow  of  a  great  European  disaster  rested 
upon  the   Western  nations. 

From  the  economic  point  of  view,  the  char- 
acter of  the  Turk  is  deplorable.  Essentially 
a  nomadic  shepherd  of  the  deserts,  the  most 
flourishing  industries  and  the  most  perfect 
system  of  agriculture  will,  under  his  withering 
dominion,  be  replaced  by  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness. From  the  dawn  of  history,  Asia  Minor 
has  been  celebrated  equally  for  its  superb 
natural  advantages,  the  splendor  of  its  arts, 
and  its  almost  proverbial  wealth  and  luxury. 
To-day  what  was  once  one  of  the  granaries  of 
the  world  is  now  almost  an  uncultivated  land, 
covered  with  vast  ruins  of  its  former  grandeur. 
The  tale  is  the  same  wherever  the  Turk  holds 
sway.  For  eight  centuries  the  Popes  were 
unceasing  in  their  warning  against  this  ever- 
encroaching  infidel,  untiring  in  their  efforts  to 
check  the   advance   of  this  common  danger. 

The  cause  of  those  brave  little  peoples 
now  at  war  with  the  Turk  is  the  cause 
of  Christianity,  an  object  deserving  the 
prayerful  support  of  every  bearer  of  the 
Christian  narhe. 


A  world  whose  understanding  of  prog- 
ress and  welfare  is  altogether  material 
must  have  frequent  difficulty  assessing  the 
value  of  goods  of  another  order,  which  it 
can  not  help  seeing  are  blessings  beyond 
its  ken.  There  is  the  case  of  Mr.  George 
Lane  Fox,  of  which  we  are  just  reminded 
by  the  Glasgow  Observer.  "Born'heir  to 
immense  "  estates  in  Yorkshire  and  in 
Ireland,"  as  our  contemporary  recalls, 
"  Mr.  Lane  Fox  made,  as  is  well  known, 
very  great  worldly  sacrifices  when  he 
entered  the  Church  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  —  the  family  possessions  all  passing 
away  from  him  in  consequence  to  a 
younger   brother,    whose   son  now  enjoys 


them.  For  many  years  Mr.  Lane  Fox 
was  much  identified  with  the  beneficent 
work  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  of  which  the  late  Marquis  of  Ripon 
(always  his  close  friend,  notwithstanding 
their  divergence  in  political  opinions) 
was  the  worthy  president.  He  was  in  his 
younger  days  a  regular  visitor  to  Rome, 
where  he  had  many  interests  and 
numerous  friends;  and  he  has  held  the 
post  of  Private  Chamberlain  of  the  Sword 
and  Cloak  to  three  successive  Popes.  Mr. 
Lane  Fox  is  married  to  the  youngest 
sister  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Lovat;  and 
no  fewer  than  five  of  his  children — three 
sons  and  two  daughters  —  have  made 
their  profession  in  the  Benedictine  Order." 
"  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  etc.," 
is  an  injunction  and  a  promise  whose 
arithmetic  the  children  of  this  world,  so 
wise  in  their  generation,  can  never  hope 
to  master. 


In  the  absence  of  a  means  of  more 
effective  rebuke,  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Common  Cause,  should  meet  the 
hearty  approval  of  all  classes  of  right- 
thinking  American  citizens.  It  embodies 
the  latest  charge  against  the  public 
schools,  our  pride  and  our  despair: 

If  we  are  in  order,  we  should  like  to  move 
that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  purchase 
big  alarm-clocks  for  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Greater  New  York.  We  have 
known  for  some  time  that  a  certain  number  of 
the  presumably  sensible  men  of  this  community 
were  still  in  a  somnolent  condition  regarding 
the  dangers  of  Socialism,  but  we  had  no  idea 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  were  competing  as 
understudies  for  the  Seven  Sleepers.  If  Social- 
ism were  purely  and  simply  a  political  and 
economic  movement,  the  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion permitting  the  Socialists  to  make  use  of 
the  public  school  buildings  for  their  meetings 
would  be  bad  enough;  but  when  we  consider 
the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Marxists — the  destruc- 
tive, revolutionary  propaganda  that  they  are 
preaching;  —  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the 
Board  can  justify  so  ill-advised  an  action. 
Politics  has  no  place  in  the  public  schools  under 
any  conditions;  and  if  this  be  true  as  to  the 
kind  of  politics  advocated  by  the  respectable 
parties,    how    much    more    reason    there    is    for 
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keeping  the  school  platforms  free  from  the 
vicious  doctrines  of  those  whose  appeal  for 
votes  is  nothing  more  than  a  cloak  to  conceal 
their  real  purpose, — the  incitement  to  a  revo- 
lution which  will  afford  them  an  opportunity 
to  confiscate  all  productive  property  and  over- 
throw all  existing  institutions! 

When  a  farmer  discovers  a  rat  in  his  oat 
bin,  he  sticks  his  pitchfork  into  the  rat,  and 
puts  an  end  to  its  depredations  at  least.  If 
the  farmer  adopted  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  he  would  open  his  bin 
and  invite  all  the  rats  in  the  neighborhood  to 
come  and  grow  fat  at  his  expense.  Men  and 
women  who  have  no  nobler  aim  than  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  distrust  and  hatred  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  have  no  right  to  teach  their 
incendiary  doctrines  in  the  public  schools.  They 
are  the  enemies  of  the  nation,  and  should  be 
treated  as  such,  not  petted  and  coddled  at  the 
expense  of  a  people  whose  institutions  they 
are  planning  to  destroy. 


The  nobility  of  those  brave  nuns  who, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  gave  their  lives  to  save 
their  orphan  charges  from  the  flames  has 
awakened  an  answering  nobility  in  the 
citizens  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  where  the 
glorious  disaster  occurred.  Already  the 
city  has  subscribed  a  fund  of  $25,000 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  orphans'  home. 
A  site  has  been  secured,  and  the  work  is 
to  be  prosecuted  with  all  possible  speed. 
Altogether  fitting  as  this  is — that  the  city 
itself  should  claim  the  privilege  of  remem- 
bering those  brave  women  in  such  an 
enduring  way,  —  we  beg  leave  to  suggest 
that  this  action  will  not  deter  hundreds 
of  men  and  women,  far  and  near,  who 
were  struck  by  the  heroism  of  the  Sisters, 
from  contributing  their  glad  share  to 
the  perfection  of  the  project.  For  those 
generous  souls  have  left,  not  the  city  of 
San  Antonio  alone,  but  our  common 
humanity  their  debtors. 


It  is  a  singular  fact  that  of  all 
the  Christian  churches  in  Constantinople 
which  existed  before  the  Turkish  con- 
quest, the  little  church  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Mongols  is  the  only  building  in  the  city 
which  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  Christian 
chtirch.      It    is    visited    by    devotees    of 


Byzantine  art  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Like  the  wonderful  Santa  Sophia,  nearly 
all  the  Christian  churches  of  Constanti- 
nople were  turned  into  mosques,  and 
many  of  them  are  now  falling,  or  fallen, 
into  ruin.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  the 
assurance  of  eminent  architectural  experts 
that  Santa  Sophia,  the  most  beautiful, 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  desecrated  churches  of  Con- 
stantinople, is  not  beyond  repair.  Our 
readers  may  recall  the  ancient  prophecy, 
current  among  Mohammedans  as  well  as 
Christians,  that  Mass  will  yet  again  be 
celebrated  within  its  walls. 


"The  Hungry  Sheep"  is  the  title  of  an 
article  contributed  to  the  current  number 
of  the  Century  Magazine  by  William  Lyon 
Phelps,  Lampson  Professor  of  English 
Literature  at  Yale  University,  which  it 
would  do  Protestant  ministers  good  to 
read.  The  article  is  so  short  —  only  two 
pages  —  that  we  can  not  help  thinking 
Prof.  Phelps  withheld  much  of  what  he 
had  in  mind.  Perhaps  he  concluded  it 
would  defeat  his  purpose  to  say  more.  We 
regret,  however,  that  he  did  not  remind 
his  readers  of  an  article  on  similar  lines 
contributed  to  the  same  magazine  some 
years  ago  by  a  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Gladden,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  From 
the  following  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that 
Prof.  Phelps  also  is  a  man  of  convic- 
tions— and  the  courage  of  them, — and  no 
respecter  of  ministerial  persons  either: 

A  United  States  Senator  met  three  clergy- 
men in  three  different  parts  of  the  country)  and 
each  complained  that  he  could  not  get  a  large 
audience.  The  Senator  asked  the  first  man  if 
he  believed  that  the  Bible  was  the  word  of 
God.  The  cleric  smiled  pityingly,  and  said  that 
of  course  he  did  not  in  the  crude  and  ordinary 
sense,  and  then  he  launched  a  mass  of  vague 
metaphysical  phrases.  The  Senator  asked  the 
second  man  if  he  believed  in  the  future  life; 
and  the  reverend  gentleman  said  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  personal  immortality,  but  that 
the  essence  of  life  was  indestructible,  or  some 
such  notion.  The  Senator  asked  the  third 
man  —  a  pastor  of  an  orthodox  evangelical 
church — if  he  believed  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
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Christ.  The  shepherd  of  souls  replied  that  all 
men  were  divine.  The  three  clergymen  had 
themselves  supplied  abundant  reasons  why  their 
audiences  were  small.  They  had  nothing  to 
oflfer  them  but  wind.  The  hungry  sheep  looked 
up,   and  were  not  fed.  « 

The  Protestant  clergy  of  to-day  are  sadly 
weakened  by  a  spirit  of  compromise.  They  are 
afraid  to  preach  Christianityj  partly  because 
they  do  not  believe  in  it,  and  partly  because 
they  are  afraid  it  won't  "draw."  They  attempt 
to  beguile  men  into  the  church  by  announcing 
secular  themes,  by  the  discussion  of  timely 
political  and  literary  topics.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  ungodly  respect  heartily  a  Christian 
minister  who  is  absolutely  sincere,  and  who 
confines  his  sermons  to  religion;  and  they 
despise  a  vacillating  and  worldly-minded  pastor, 
who  seems  to  apologize  for  his  religion,  and  who 
substitutes  lectures  on  politics  and  Socialism 
for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  No  mistake 
is  greater  than  the  mistake  of  the  minister 
who  conceives  it  to  be  his  duty  to  preach 
politics  from  the  pulpit.  To  an  audience  who 
have  read  the  daily  papers  all  the  week,  and 
the  Sunday  paper  that  very  morning,  nothing 
is  more  superfluous  than  a  political  discourse 
in  church,  .  .  . 

The  tremendous  strength  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  lies  in  its  fidelity  to  principle, 
in  its  rehgious  vitality,  and  in  its  hatred  of 
compromise.  It  should  be  an  object-lesson  to 
all  Protestant  ministers.  They  may  not  believe 
its  dogmas,  they  may  not  accept  any  theolog- 
ical dogmas  at  all;  but  they  ought  to  learn 
that  the  chief  duty  of  a  preacher  is  to  hold 
forth  Christianity,  and  not  to  discourse  on 
sanitation,  political  economy,  or  literature. 
People  everywhere  are  eager  for  the  Gospel, 
and  always  respond  to  it  when  it  is  convincingly 
set  forth. 


In  a  communication  to  the  London 
Tablet  on  the  subject  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians  —  an  Order  which  a  few 
Catholics  in  England  and  a  great  many 
Protestants  in  both  England  and  Ireland 
regard  as  anything  but  a  promoter  of 
unity,  friendship,  and  Christian  charity, — 
Mr,  A.  Newman,  of  Belfast,  writes:  "The 
struggle  for  liberty  in  Ireland  is  the  same 
struggle  which  the  Church  made  in  its 
early  days.  The  world  was  pagan  then: 
the  Protestant  world  is  pagan  in  senti- 
ment now.  And,  just  as  a  persecuted  and 
despised^  people  converted  the  pagan  world 
centuries   ago,   so   the    Irish   people   have 


before  them  a  work  as  colossal  as  that 
of  the  early  Christians.  For  to  the  Irish 
race  the  modern  pagan  world  must  look 
for  its  salvation.  Caecilius  described  his 
contemporaries,  the  Catholics  of  the  third 
century,  as  a  'mob  of  impure  conspir- 
ators, .  .  .  who  recognize  one  another  by 
marks  and  signs.'  And  in  like  manner 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  in  Ireland 
describe  the  A.  O.  H.  And  if  it  were  not 
for  the  existence  of  that  Order  sacrilege 
and  outrage  would  be  multiplied." 

If  the  Orangemen  of  Belfast  were  in 
the  position  of  the  Catholics,  they  would 
have  less  to  say  about  sacrilege  and 
murder.  It  is  well  for  Protestant  Ulster 
that  the  members  of  the  A.  O.  H.  are  not 
what  they  are  charged  with  being.  Con- 
cluding  his   letter,  Mr.  Newman  remarks: 

As  a  convert,  educated  in  England,  and  ex- 
amining the  Catholics  of  Ireland  with  all  the 
natural  prejudice  of  a  child  of  the  ascendency, 
I  can  say  that  there  is  no  more  foolish  notion 
than  that  the  Irish  people  will  become  less 
Catholic  after  Home  Rule.  Nationality  will 
give  the  necessary  dignity  and  confidence  to  a 
persecuted  race.  Irish  liberty  will  mean  the 
liberation  of  a  great  missionary  people.  Surely 
a  Catholic  nation  does  not  require  perpetual 
persecution.  And  the  Irish  people  believe  that 
the  promise  made  to  St.  Patrick  will  be  kept 
when  their  country  is  strong  once  more,  as  it 
was  kept  during  the  four  centuries  of  Ireland's 
weakness. 

Reviewing  the  concluding  volume  of 
"The  Eve  of  Catholic  Emancipation," 
by  Monsignor  Bernard  Ward,  in  which 
the  figure  of  Daniel  O'Connell  naturally 
stands  forth  conspicuously,  the  AthencBum 
remarks:  "The  tendency  to  regard  him 
as  a  vulgar  demagogue  has  passed  away 
with  an  older  generation  of  Englishmen, 
and  this  book  w411  go  far  to  dispel  any 
lingering  vestige  of  stich  an  impression." 
A  wrong  notion  prevailing  widely  among 
Irish  Catholics — namely,  that  O'Connell's 
services  to  Emancipation  were  repaid  by 
his  coreligionists  with  ingratitude  and 
hostility — is  also  corrected  by  Monsignor 
Ward.  He  shows  that  this  tradition  rests 
on  very  slight  foundations, 


Better  than  Gold. 


AN    INCIDENT    IN    THE    LIFE    OF   HAYDN. 


N  the  eadier  part  of  his  career, 
Haydn  was  often  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  endured  all  the  pangs 
of  poverty.  Vienna,  where  his  memory  is 
now  most  highly  honored,  was  the  scene 
of  his  greatest  sufferings.  His  endeavors 
to  find  employment  suited  to  his  abilities 
were  unsuccessful,  because  he  was  a 
German  and  not  an  Italian  musician, — in 
those  days  a  really  great  obstacle  amongst 
people  who  set  no  value  on  any  but  Italian 
maestros. 

Haydn  lived  through  a  gloomy  and 
joyless  winter.  He  had  to  work  in  various 
choirs  of  the  city  for  a  few  kreuzers.  No 
compensation  was  so  small  and  con- 
temptible that  he  would  not  accept  it, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  carry  home  some- 
thing as  a  peace-offering  to  his  querulous 
wife.  She  had  married  Haydn  when 
he  was  almost  wholly  unnoticed  and 
unknown,  in  the  expectation  that  she 
would  soon  be  the  honored  wife  of  a  great 
man;  her  vivid  imagination  had  pictured 
the  future  in  the  most  glowing  colors — 
and  now! 

The  snowfiakes  were  falling  in  tireless 
monotony  from  the  gray  sky.  Carolina — 
or  Lina,  as  the  gentle  Haydn  called  her — 
sat  at  the  window  knitting  for  hire;  and 
not  far  away,  in  his  well-known  little 
room,  stood  Haydn,  leaning  his  anxious 
brow  against  the  window.  Gray  and 
shapeless,  like  the  twilight  that  was  sinking 
over  the  city,  lay  the  future  before  him, 
and  nowhere  was  a  friendly  star  visible 
to  bring  him  comf®rt  and  hope.  With  a 
deep  sigh  he  turned  away.  He  had  not 
perceived  the  entrance  of  his  wife,  who 
seated  herself  near  the  open  spinet.    He 


laid  his  hand  caressingly  on  her  shoulder. 

"Let  us  not  despair,"  he  said  gently. 
"  Spring  will  and  must  come  for  us  at  last." 

''Do  you  believe  in  your  own  words  of 
comfort?"  asked  Lina,  doubtingly. 

"I  force  myself  to  do  so,  but  it  is  not 
in  men  that  I  rest  my  hope." 

"Joseph,  have  not  thousands  hoped  like 
you — trusted  in  God,  striven  and  con- 
tended,—  and  failed  miserably?  To-day  I 
changed  our  last  gulden;  when  it  is  used, 
nothing  remains  for  us  but  beggary." 

Haydn  snatched  up  his  hat  and  cloak, 
and  went  out  in  the  darkness.  The  oil- 
lamps  burned  dimly  at  the  street  corners; 
over  the  snow-covered  path  the  few  foot- 
passengers  hastened  along,  closely  muffled 
in  their  cloaks.  Haydn  directed  his  steps 
toward  the  Leopold  suburb,  where  the 
monastery  of  the  Order  of  Charity  was 
situated,  the  prior  of  which  was  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  his.  '  The  clock  in  St. 
Stephen's  tower  struck  six.  Haydn  walked 
more  rapidly,  in  order  to  reach  the  mon- 
astery before  the  doors  —  which  always 
remained  open  for  the  sick — should  be 
closed  against  visitors. 

The  doorkeeper  looked  at  him  with 
surprise. 

"So  late,  Mr.  Haydn?" 

"Is  it  too  late   to  see  Father  Prior?" 

"  Not  if  you  must,  I  suppose.  He  has 
a  distinguished  guest  with  him  now  in 
the  refectory, — a  gentleman  who  has  come 
to  visit  his. sick  valet." 

The  Brother  went  and  announced  to  the 
prior  in  a  whisper  who  had  called. 

"Will  your  Highness  permit  a  friend  to 
interrupt  our  conversation  for  a  moment?" 
the  prior  asked  his  visitor. 

The  latter  nodded  assent,  and  Haydn 
was  shown  to  the  refectory.  He  hesitated 
to  make  known  his  trouble  to  his  friend 
in  the  presence  of  a  stranger;  but  when 
the   monk  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder 
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and  said,  "Joseph,  your  countenance  tells 
me  you  have  some  trouble,"  Haydn  re- 
lated his  difficulties. 

The  stranger  had  arisen,  and  stood  ex- 
amining the  dark  pictures  on  the  walls, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  he  followed  the 
words  of  the  visitor  with  increasing  interest. 

"And  now  you  know  my  troubles,"  con- 
cluded Haydn;  "and  I  feel  that  I  have 
not  told  them  in  vain.  If  I  were  alone 
in  the  world,  I  should  have  courage  and 
strength  to  bear  my  misery;  but  my 
young  wife  trembles  with  me  before  the 
great  riddle  of  life,  '  What  shall  we  eat,  and 
wherewith  shall  we  be  clothed?'  Had  I 
taken  to  the  hammer  or  the  plane,  I  should 
be  able  to  earn  my  bread;  but  because  I 
have  followed  the  genius  given  me  by  God, 
want  and  privations  dog  my  footsteps. 
My  mother  —  God  rest  her  soul !  —  often 
said  to  me,  warningly:  'Joseph,  as  a 
musician  you  will  have  no  luck.'  She 
"spoke  only  too  truly." 

"Joseph,"  answered  the  monk,  gently 
and  impressively,  "have  you  forgotten 
what  answer  the  Eternal  Wisdom  gives 
to  this  question,  '  What  shall  we  eat,  and 
what  shall  we  put  on?'  Does  not  Our 
Lord  warn  us  not  to  be  troubled  like  the 
heathens?  But  when  I  remind  you  of 
God's  providential  care,  I  must  not  forget 
that  one  does  not  love  his  neighbor  when 
he  merely  addresses  him  in  kind  words, 
but  only  when  he  makes  himself  the 
instrument  of  God's  goodness.  —  Your 
Highness,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  stranger, 
"  I  am  a  poor  monk,  and  can  say  with 
St.  Peter,  'Silver  and  gold  I  have  none.' 
I  can  help  my  friend  only  by  striving  to 
interest  others  in  his  favor.  Open  your 
hand  and  your  heart  to  this  man;  it 
will  not  be  the  least  merit  of  the  house 
of  Esterhazy,  which  is  the  distinguished 
patron  of  art,  to  take  Joseph  Haydn 
under  its  protection  and  into  its  service." 

The  prince  turned  •  around  quickly  to 
Haydn.  His  look  revealed  interest,  curi- 
osity, surprise,  and  sympathy. 

"You  are  Joseph  Haydn!  I  thought 
that    your    services    were    long    since    en- 


gaged. I  have  heard  much  of  you.  How 
could  Count  Morzin  part  with  such  a 
choir-master?" 

"  He  was  forced  by  his  own  embar- 
rassments to  do  so." 

"Ah,  then  he  is  bankrupt!    And  now?" 

"For  months  I  have  been  out  of  em- 
ployment. No  one  wants  my  services. 
Perhaps,"  he  added  with  a  touch  of 
bitterness,  "what  I  call  my  talent  is 
nothing  more  than  bungling.  The  low 
estimate  in  which  I  am  held  almost  forces 
me  to  think  so." 

"Haydn,  now  you  have  said  what  you 
yourself  do  not  believe  to  be  true.  You 
well  know  your  own  worth,  even  though 
there  are  few  that  can  appreciate  it.  So 
far  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
only  a  few  of  your  compositions,  but 
these  few  reveal  the  rriaster,  in  whom 
only  a  single  want  can  be  discovered. 
That  the  sun  may  shine  brightly,  no 
cloud  must  darken  it;  and  if  the  spirit 
is  to  soar  aloft  to  heaven,  cares  must 
not  hold  it  down  to  earth.  You  want 
rest  that  is  void  of  care,  without  which 
nothing  great  can  be  produced." 

Haydn  had  unconsciously  joined  his 
hands  as  he  listened  to  these  words. 
Esterhazy  smiled. 

"My  dear  Haydn,  would  you  wish  that, 
in  order  to  serve  you,  I  should  dismiss  the 
old  and  faithful  director  of  my  orchestra?" 

"God  forbid!"  exclaimed  Haydn. 

"You  see,  therefore,  my  dear  sir," 
concluded  the  prince,  "how  little  it  is 
in  my  power  to  assist  you." 

He  looked  at  his  watch. 

"Father  Prior,  can  you  spare  me  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  more?" 

The  monk  bowed.  Haydn  took  this  as 
a  signal  to  withdraw. 

"  One  more  word,  my  dear  Haydn.  It 
may  be  well  for  us  not  to  lose  sight  of 
each  other.  Be  of  good  cheer  now;  go 
home,  provide  yourself  with  a  warm  room, 
and  compose  something  beautiful.  Here, 
this  will  inspire  your  talent." 

Haydn  blushed,  and  hesitated  to  accept 
the  proffered  purse, 
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"Your  Highness,"  he  stammered,  "I 
do  not  wish  to — " 

He  could  not  utter  the  word  "beg." 

"It  seems  that  you  do  not  understand 
me.  You  are  to  compose  something  for 
me,  and  this  is  your  fee.  If  I  pay  you 
beforehand,  that  is  my  affair." 

Haydn  accepted  the  dehcately  offered 
present;  the  tears  in  his  eyes  were  a  more 
eloquent  thanks  to  the  noble  donor  than 
words. 

Esterhazy  followed  the  departing  form 
with  kindly  eyes;  then,  turning  to  the 
prior,  said: 

"You  are  a  warm  advocate  of  your 
friend's  interest.  My  Kapellmeister  is  old 
and  feeble;  should  he  die,  Haydn,  and 
no  other,  shall  take  his  place." 

"And  should  he  live  long?" 

The  prince  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"We  monks  are  practical  people,"  con- 
tinued the  prior,  smiling.  "When  one  of 
us  is  charged  with  the  government  of  a 
monastery,  no  matter  how  young  and 
strong  he  may  be,  an  assistant  is  given 
him,  who  is  capable  of  representing  him 
and  taking  his  place;  were  we  musicians 
instead  of  monks,  we  should  call  this 
person  assistant  choir-master." 

The  prince  turned  his  head  suddenly 
toward  the  prior.  His  look  was  almost 
stern,  but  immediately  it  softened  again. 

"You  monks  are  strange  beings.  Every- 
thing sounds  peculiar  in  your  mouths.  It 
is  impossible  to  be  angry  with  you.  But 
now  good-night!  Take  good  care  of  my 
valet,  and  I  will  think  of  your  Haydn." 

Haydn  had  gone  rapidly  from  the  mon- 
astery. He  was  anxious  to  get  home,  for 
one  bears  sorrow  alone  more  readily  than 
joy.  The  former,  like  a  gnawing  worm, 
hides  itself  within;  the  latter  is  like  a 
young  butterfly,  which,  having  escaped 
the  chrysalis,  spreads  its  many-colored 
wings  and  flies  away  in  the  sunny  air. 

Wearied  by  his  walk,  for  the  snow 
impeded  his  rapid  steps,  Haydn  entered 
his  residence.  His  wife  opened  the  door 
for  him,  and  a  reproach  was  on  her  lips 
for  his  long  absence,   when,   looking  into 


his  excited  countenance,  she  thought  better 
of  it,  and  was  silent. 

Haydn  dropped  the  snow-covered  cloak 
from  his  shoulders,  and,  in  a  voice  full 
of  amotion,  exclaimed:  "Lina,  our  trust 
in  God  must  never  falter."  He  then 
placed  the  purse  in  her  hand,  and  related 
the  events  of  the  last  hour.  Lina,  smiling 
and  weeping  at  the  same  time,  listened 
breathlessly.  She  loosened  the  string  of 
the  silk  purse,  and  twenty  ducats  rolled 
on  the  table. 

"Gold!"  she  exclaimed,— "gold!"  And 
her  eyes  sparkled. 

"It  is  gold,"  said  Haydn;  "but  every 
noble  man  has  better  than  gold  in  his 
breast." 


Marco. 


THE    STORY    OP    A    BRAVE    BOY. 


(  Continued.  ) 

The  first  day  Marco  walked  as  long  as 
his  strength  would  permit,  and  at  night 
slept  under  a  tree.  On  the  second  day 
his  spirits  began  to  droop,  and  he  made 
considerably  less  progress.  His  shoes  were 
broken,  his  feet  bruised,  and  he  was  faint 
from  hunger.  Toward  evening  he  was 
seriously  alarmed.  He  had  been  told  in 
Italy  that  in  this  land  there  were  serpents, 
and  he  now  fancied  that  he  heard  them 
crawHng.  His  blood  began  to  chill;  he 
halted  for  a  moment,  and  then  set  out 
on  a  run.  At  times  he  was  fairly  over- 
come with  sadness,  and  wept  bitterly. 
Then  suddenly  he  said  to  himself:  "Oh, 
how  much  my  dear  mother  would  suffer 
if  she  knew  that  I  am  afraid!"  And  his 
mind  reverted  to  liis  happy  days  in 
Genoa;  he  recalled  his  mother's  words 
when  she  was  leaving  home,"  and  the 
loving  care  she  iDcstowed  on  him,  smooth- 
ing his  little  pillow,  and  tenderly  arranging 
the  coverlet  beneath  his  chin  when  he 
was  in  bed;  and  he  remembered  that 
every  time  she  took  him  in  her  arms,  she 
said  to  him,  "Stay  here  a  little  while 
with   me";     and   thus   she    remained    for 
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a  long  time,  with  her  head  resting  on  his. 

These  thoughts  gave  him  fresh  courage, 
and  he  felt  his  heart  expand.  "Shall  I 
see  thee  again,  dear  mother?"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  raptures.  "Shall  I  arrive  at 
the  end  of  my  journey  and  meet  thee, 
my  mother?"  And  he  walked  on  and  on, 
among  strange  trees,  vast  plantations  of 
sugar-cane,  and  fields  without  end;  always 
with  those  blue  mountains  in  front  of 
him,  which  cut  the  sky  with  their  great, 
lofty  crests.  Four  days,  five  days  ■ —  a 
week  passed.  He  was  overcome  with 
fatigue;  his  feet  were  bleeding.  Finally, 
one  evening  at  sunset  they  said  to  him: 
"Tucuman  is  fifty  miles  from  here." 

He  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  and  hastened 
his  steps,  as  though  he  had,  in  that 
moment,  regained  all  his  lost  vigor. 
But  it  was  a  brief  illusion;  his  strength 
suddenly  failed,  and  he  fell  upon  the 
brink  of  a  ditch,  exhausted.  Still,  his 
heart  was  beating  with  content  and  ex- 
pectation. The  heaven,  thickly  spangled 
with  brilliant  stars,  had  never  seemed  so 
beautiful  to  him.  He  contemplated  it  as 
he  lay  on  the  grass  to  sleep,  and  thought 
that  perhaps  at  that  very  moment  his 
mother  was  thinking  of  him.  And  he  said: 
"O  my  mother!  where  art  thou?  What 
art  thou  doing  now?  Dost  thou  think 
of  thy  son?  —  dost  thou  think  of  thy 
Marco,  who  is  so  near  thee?" 

Poor  boy!  Could  he  have  seen  the 
condition  in  which  his  mother  was  at  that 
moment,  he  would  have  made  a  super- 
human efi^ort  to  proceed  on  his  way,  and 
reach  her  a  few  hours  earlier.  She  was 
confined  to  her  bed,  in  a  room  of  the 
lordly  mansion  of  the  Mequinez  family. 
They  had  all  become  very  fond  of  her, 
and  had  done  everything  in  their  power 
to  make  her  happy  and  resigned.  But 
the  poor  woman  had  already  been  ailing 
when  the  Engineer  Mequinez  left  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  fine  air  of  Cordova  had 
wrought  no  improvement  in  her  condition. 
Then  the  fact  that  her  husband  or  her 
cousin  had  not  replied  to  her  letters,  and 
the   continual   anxiety  in   which   she   had 


lived,  had  undermined  her  constitution, 
and  finally  a  serious  internal  malady  had 
developed  itself.  She  had  not  risen  from 
her  bed  for  a  fortnight.  A  celebrated 
physician  of  Tucuman  had  been  sum- 
moned, and  he  declared  that  a  surgical 
operation  w^as  necessary  to  save  her  life. 
And  at  precisely  the  moment  when  Marco 
was  calling  out  to  her,  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  house  were  standing 
beside  her  bed,  arguing  with  great  gentle- 
ness to  persuade  her  to  consent  to  the 
operation,  and  she  was  ])ersisting  in  her 
refusal,   and  weeping. 

Her  good  master  and  mistress  tried  to 
encourage  her  with  words  of  consolation 
and  hope;  they  assured  her  that  she  would 
receive  a  reply  to  the  last  letters,  which 
had  been  sent  directly  to  Genoa;  and 
implored  her  for  the  sake  of  her  husband 
and  children  to  consent  to  the  operation. 
But  this  allusion  to  her  family  only 
aggravated  her  profound  discouragement, 
and  with  increased  anguish  she  burst  into 
tears. 

"O  my  husband,  my  sons!"  she  ex- 
claimed, wringing  her  hands.  "  Perhaps 
they  are  no  longer  alive!  It  is  better  that 
I  should  die  also.  I  thank  you  my  good 
master  and  mistress, — I  thank  you,  from 
my  heart.  But  it  is  better  that  I  should 
die.  I  am  certain  that  I  should  not  be 
cured  by  this  operation.  Thanks  for  all 
your  care;  but  it  is  useless  for  the  doctor 
to  come  again  after  to-morrow.  I  wish 
to  die.  It  is  God's  will  that  I  should  die 
here.     I   am  resigned." 

And  still  they  remonstrated,  taking  her 
hand,  and  repeating  tenderly,  "  Don't  say 
that;  there  is  every  reason  to  hope.  Have 
courage." 

But  she  closed  her  eyes  in  exhaustion, 
and  fell  into  a  doze,  so  that  she  appeared 
to  be  dead.  And  her  master  and  mistress 
remained  there  watching  with  great  com- 
passion that  admirable  mother,  who  for 
love  of  her  family  had  come  to  die  six 
thousand  miles  from  home, — to  die  after 
having  toiled  so  hard.  Poor  woman!  And 
she  was  so  honest,  so  good,  so  unfortunate ! 
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Early  on  the  following  morning,  Marco, 
with  his  bag  on  his  back,  entered  Tu- 
cuman,  one  of  the  youngest  and  most 
flourishing  cities  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  beheld  again 
Cordova,  Rosario,  Buenos  Ayres;  there 
were  the  same  straight  and  very  long 
streets,  the  same  low  houses.  As  he 
walked  along  he  experienced  once  more 
the  agitation  which  had  seized  on  him  at 
Buenos  Ayres;  he  looked  at  the  windows 
and  doors  of  the  houses,  and  stared  at 
all  the  women  who  passed  him,  with  an 
anxicus  hope  that  he  might  meet  his 
mother;  he  would  have  liked  to  question 
them,  but  did  not  dare  to  stop  any  one. 
All  the  people  who  were  standing  at 
their  doors  turned  to  gaze  after  the 
tattered,  dusty  lad,  who  evidently  had 
come  from  afar. 

The  poor  boy  was  seeking  among  all 
tiese  strangers  a  countenance  which  should 
inspire  him  with  confidence,  in  order  to 
propose  his  query,  when  his  eyes  fell 
upon  the  sign  of  an  inn  upon  which  was 
inscribed  an  Italian  name.  Inside  were 
a  man  with  spectacles  and  two  women. 
He  approached  the  door  slowly,  and, 
summoning  up.  courage,  inquired: 

"Signor,  can  you  tell  me  where  the 
Engineer  Mequinez  lives?" 

"The  Mequinez  family  is  not  in  Tucu- 
man,"  replied  the  innkeeper. 

A  cry  of  desperate  pain,  like  that  of  one 
who  has  been  stabbed,  formed  an  echo 
to  these  words.  The  innkeeper  and  the 
women  rose,  and  some  neighbors  ran  up. 

"What's  the  matter? — what  ails  you, 
my  boy?"  said  the  innkeeper,  drawing  him 
into  the  shop  and  making  him  sit  down. 
"There's  no  reason  for  despairing.  The 
Mequinez  family  is  only  a  little  distance 
off — a  few  hours'  walk  from  Tucuman." 

"Where?  where?  Pray  tell  me!"  cried 
Marco,  springing  up  like  one  restored  to 
Hfe. 

"Fifteen  miles  from  here,"  continue^ 
the  man;  "on  the  river,  at  Saladillo. 
Signor  Mequinez's  mansion  is  in  a  place 
where   a  big  sugar  factory  is  being  built; 


every  one  knows  it:  you  can  reach  it 
in  a  few  hours." 

"I  was  there  a  month  ago,"  said  a 
youth  who  had  hastened  up  at  the  cry. 

Marco  stared  at  him  with  wide-open  eyes, 
and  asked  him,  hastily:  "Did  you  see  the 
servant  of  Signor  Mequinez — the  Italian?" 

"The  Genoese?    Yes,  I  saw  her." 

Marco  broke  into  a  convulsive  cry, 
which  was  half  a  laugh  and  half  a  sob. 
"That's  my  mother!"  Then  he  asked: 
"Which  way  am  I  to  go?  I  shall  set  out 
instantly;    show  me  the  way,  please!" 

"But  it  is  a  long  walk,"  they  all  told 
him  in  one  breath.  "You  are  weary;  you 
should  rest;    you  can  set  out  to-morrow." 

"Impossible!  impossible!"  replied  the 
lad.  "Tell  me  the  way;  I  will  not  wait 
another  instant;  I  shall  set  out  at  once, 
were  I  to  die  On  the  road!" 

Seeing  him  so  inflexible,  the  good  people 
no  longer  opposed  him.  "May  God  bless 
and  guide  you!"  they  said.  "Be  careful 
to  follow  the  path  through  the  forest.  A 
fair  journey  to  you,  little  Italian!"  A 
man  accompanied  him  outside  of  the  town, 
pointed  out  the  road,  gave  him  some 
counsel,  and  stood  still  to  watch  him  start. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes,  the 
lad  disappeared,  limping,  with  his  bag  on 
his  shoulder,  behind  the  trees  which  lined 
the  road. 

(  Conclusion  next  week.  ) 


Like  Washington. 

%  REMEMBER,  on  the  night  before, 

The  way  ma  warned  us  all 
To  say  we  didn't  want  a  cent 

When  Uncle  John  should  call; 
She  made  us  learn  a  little  speech 

The  very  day  he  came. 
Which  ran:  "I  don't  want  money, 

But  I  thank  you  just  the  same." 

I  remember,  too,  that  evening 

The  coin  he  offered  me; 
I  said  I  didn't  want  it, — 

Ma  went  to  make  the  tea; 
And  then,  just  like  George  Washington, 

When  no  one  else  was  by, 
I  said:  "I  really  want  the  dime, — 

I  can  not  tell  a  lie." 
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— A  new  classified  list  of  the  publications  of 
the  English  Catholic  Truth  Society  is  now 
available.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the  manager, 
69  Southwark  Bridge  Rd.,   London,  S.   E. 

— -This  year  is  peculiarly  rich  in  Franciscan 
literature.  Another  Life  (the  third)  of  the 
Poor  Man  of  Assisi  is  announced  by  Mr.  David 
Nutt.     Mr.   Reginald  Buckley  is  the  biographer. 

— Work  on  the  second  edition  of  tlie  "Ameri- 
can Catholic  Who's  Who"  has  ])ecn  suspended 
until  after  the  New  Year  by  the  illness  of  the 
editor.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  of  increased 
interest  in  this  useful  book,  the  second  issue 
of  which  will  have  important  changes  and 
improvements. 

— The  English  text  of  the  "Hail  Mary"  in 
artistic  lettering,  and  a  reproduction  of  Murillo's 
"Annunciation,"  are  presented  together,  on 
heavy  paper  suitable  for  framing,  by  Mr.  William 
F.  Butler,  of  Milwaukee.  The  work  is  done  in 
sepia,  and  on  the  whole  is  an  artistic  satisfaction; 
but  the  price   (one  dollar)   is  rather  prohibitive. 

— It  will  interest  many  of  our  readers  to 
know  that  Messrs.  Burns  &  Oates  have  just 
issued  a  new  edition  of  "The  Little  Flower  of 
Jesus"  ("The  History  of  a  Soul"),  for  which 
there  has  been  a  renewed  demand  since  the 
publii^ation  in  The  Ave  Mari.\  of  a  recent 
article  by  the  Countess  de  Courson,  describing 
a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Soeur  Thersee  of  Lisieux. 
A  shorter  Life  of  her  is  included  in  the  excellent 
Biographical  Series  of  the  English  Catholic 
Truth  Society. 

— "Religion  in  New  Netherland,"  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Zwierlein,  of  St.  Bernard's  Seminary, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  now  published  by  Leo 
Kelly  &  Co.,  New  York  City.  This  scholarly 
work,  which  was  reviewed  by  us  on  its  first 
appearance,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes 
dealing  with  the  religious  conditions  of  the 
various  American  colonies.  If  succeeding  volumes 
are  up  to  the  standard  of  the  present  one,  the 
series  will  prove  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
the  early  history  of  our  country. 

— "Songs,  Sonnets,  and  Essays"  is  the  com- 
prehensive title  of  a  volume  wherein  the  songs 
and  essays  are  by  the  Rev,  D.  O.  Crowley, 
LL.  D.;  and  the  songs  and  sonnets,  by  the  Rev. 
T.  L.  Crowley,  O.  P.  We  judge  them  to  be  near 
relatives.  A  short  preface  by  the  Hon.  Maurice 
Francis  Egan  makes  enjoyable  reading.  Dr. 
Egan  is  never  dogmatic,  though  he  can  be 
critical;     and  he  is  never  less  than  charmingly 


diplomatic.  Hardly  a  poem  in  the  pages  that 
follow  but  has  some  attractive  illustration, — 
so  attractive  that  one  is  beguiled  from  the  text. 
Though  not  a  large  volume,  the  proportion 
of  prose  in  this  book  is  considerable.  Indeed, 
a  happier  title  for  it  might  have  been  "Essays 
in    Prose   and    \'erse."     Thomas   J.    Flynn   Co. 

— "Ill-Starred  P.abl:ie"  is  the  somewhat  in- 
felicitous title  of  a  new  story  by  Will  W.  Whalen, 
the  author  of  "The  Lily  of  the  Coal  Fields." 
"Babbie"  is  a  hoyden,  and  seems  predestined 
to  woe.  An  act  of  heroism  leaves  her  name  in 
grateful  remembrance  among  those  whose  life 
she  has  crossed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  plot 
is  not  an  involved  one.  The  book  deserved  more 
fitting  illustrations;  however,  one  can  find  no 
fault  with  the  binding,  which  is  elegantly 
simple.      Mayhew    Publishing    Co. 

—  All  who  have  had  the  pleasure  and  the 
satisfaction — a  high  measure  of  both  in  every 
case,  we  venture  to  say — of  reading  "Mother," 
a  story  by  Kathleen  Norris,  will  rejoice  to  know 
that  tlie  publishers  (The  Macmillan  Co.)  have 
issued  a  Christmas  edition,  witli  five  illustrations 
by  F.  C.  ^'olm.  It  comes  with  a  holly  wrapper 
in  an  ornamental  box.  (Price  31.25.)  The  story 
has  many  charms,  but  its  chief  value  is  its 
genuineness  and  wholesomeness.  It  is  sincerely 
gratifying  to  read  and  to  recommend  such  a 
book  as  "Mother,"  tlie  success  of  which  is 
matter  for  rejoicing.  It  is  an  ideal  gift  book, 
and  we  hope  it  will  lie  among  the  most  popular 
of   the    season. 

— "Introductory  Philosophy,"  by  Charles  A. 
Dubray,  S.  M.,  Ph.  D.  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.),  is  a  text-book  intended  for  colleges  and 
high  schools.  The  order  of  subjects  treated  is 
different  from  that  usually  followed  in  Scholastic 
manuals;  but  the  author  gives  his  reasons  for 
this  departure,  and  the  explanation  seems  satis- 
factory. After  the  general  Introduction,  there 
follows  empirical  psychology,  then  logic,  ethics, 
epistemology,  cosmology,  rational  psychology, 
theodicy.  Preceding  a  summary  of  the  whole 
work,  an  outline  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
is  presented.  Thus  in  a  single  volume  of  624 
pages  the  whole  field  of  philosophy  is  covered. 
Any  one  familiar  with  the  subject  will  under- 
stand the  difficulty  of  the  author's  task.  It  was 
well  worth  performing,  however,  considering 
how  few  have  the  time  and  opportunity  to 
study  philosophy  as  it  deserves.  In  the  hands 
of  a  competent  teacher  who  is  able  to  add 
wherever  addition  is  needed,  this  book  will  be 
productive   of   great   good.     If  a  young  person 
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can  be  given  an  interest  in  philosophy,  a  great 
service  has  been  rendered  him;  and  the 
present  volume  properly  employed  will  undoubt- 
edly awaken  such  an  interest. 

— A  good  novel  should  have  a  bright  title, 
and  the  author's  name  should  shine  on  the 
title-page  like  a  gem  in  a  setting.  In  these 
days,  when  handsome  title-pages,  resounding 
patronymics,  and  splendid  noms  de  plume  are 
as  thick  as  blackberries  in  summer,  why  should 
a  fine  book  be  obscured  and  belittled  by  vague- 
ness and  the  commonplace  at  the  start?  This 
is  the  case  with  "Prisoners'  Years.  A  Novel," 
by  I.  Clarke  (Benziger  Brothers).  Quite  likely, 
the  story  has  been  produced  by  a  newcomer 
in  the  field  of  fiction,  whose  modesty  is  genuine. 
The  book  has  many  signs  of  the  beginner,  in 
the  roughness  of  the  joints  and  the  insufficiency 
of  the  climax;  but,  in  spite  of  these  defects, 
the  style  is  superior,  the  descriptions  of  African 
scenery  are  entrancing,  the  characterization  is 
good,  and  the  narrative  carries  one  along  without 
a  break  in  the  interest.  The  picture  of  a  frivolous 
family  in  London,  and  the  contrasting  picture 
of  a  serious  group  in  France,  are  very  well  done. 
The  strain  of  exalted  feeling  running  through 
the  tale  ennobles  everything.  Readers  will  be 
edified   and  entertained   with   this   story. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions   will   not   be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Religion  in  New  Netherland."  Rev.  Fred- 
erick  Zwierlein,    D.    D.     $2.15. 

"Introductory  Philosophy."  Charles  A.  Du- 
bray,    S.  M.     $2.60. 

"Prisoners'    Years."      I.    Clarke.    $1.35. 

"Officium  Parvum  Beatae  Marise  Virginis  et 
Oificium  Defunctorum  cum  Septem  Psalmis 
Penitentialibus."     65  cts. 

"Indian  Sketches."    Mrs.   C.   S.    Hulst.      60  cts. 

"The  Romance  of  ai  Jesuit."   D'Hagerue.  $1.10. 

"Reasonable  Service:  or.  Why  I  Believe." 
Mioni — Lanslots.    $1. 

"  Progress-.- What  it  Means."  Mrs.  Randolph 
Mordecai.     35    cts. 


'Americans  and  Others."  Agnes  Repplier.  $1.10 
"The    House    and    Table    of    God."    The    Rev. 

W.   Roche,   S.   J.     $1,   net. 
"The  Mountain  Divide."     Frank  H.  Spearman. 

•$1.25. 
"Dogmatic  Canons  and  Decrees."  $1.37. 
"The   Waif  of   Rainbow  Court."   Mrs.    Mary   F. 

Nixon-Roulet.     60    cts. 
"The   Golden    Rose."   Mrs.    Hugh    Fraser.    J.    I. 

Stahlmann.  $1.35,  net. 
"The  Catholic  Faith."     40  cts. 
"A  Child's  Rule  of  Life."    Robert  Hugh  Benson. 

40  cts.,  net. 
"Catherine    Sidney."      Francis    Deming    Hoyt. 

$1.35.  • 
"The  Mass:    A  Study  of  the  Roman  Liturgy." 

Adrian    Fortescue.     $1.80. 
"History  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  His  Times." 

Don     Louis    Tosti,     Benedictine    Monk    of 

Monte  Cassino.    $3. 

"The  Idea  of  Development."  Rev.  P.  M.  North- 
cote.     60  cts.,  net. 

"The  Poets'  Chantry.    Katherine  Br^gy.    60  cts. 

"Further  Notes  on  St.  Paul."  Rev.  Joseph 
Rickaby,  S.  J.     $1.35,  net. 

Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Alfred  Hall,  of  the  diocese  of  Birmingham. 

Sister  Rose  Agnes,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Incar- 
nate Word;    and  Sister  Juliana,  O.  S.  B. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Baxter,  Miss  E.  Perkins,  Mr.  Daniel 
McDonnell,  Mr.  Charles  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Smith, 
Mr.  P.  J.  Milloy,  Mr.  Arthur  Burckhardt,  Mr. 
James  O'Brien,  Mr.  James  Garrigan,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Degenhardt,  Mr.  J.  C.  Leduc,  Miss  Hannah 
Delaney,  Miss  L.  C.  Pease,  Mr.  Dennis  Wholey, 
Mr.  John  Rogers,  Miss  Elizabeth  Conlon,  Mr. 
M.  J.  Usher,  Miss  Mary  Riordan,  Mr.  M.  F. 
Wall,  Mrs.  Bridget  Calvey,  Mr.  Harry  Ward, 
Mr.  John  Westing,  Mr.  Daniel  Coveney,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Magee,  Mr.  John  Zebura,  Mr.  James 
Barrett,  Miss  D.  B.  Becker,  Elizabeth  Beckett, 
Mr.  John  McN^mara,  Mrs.  Johanna  O'Donnell, 
Miss  M.  E.  Fisher,  Mr.  Thomas  McAvoy,  Jr., 
Miss  S.  A.  Shepard,  and  Mr.  William  Leeming. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box.  , 

"  Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 

For  the  famine  sufferers  in  China: 
J.  O.  A.,  $1;  'Nora  and  Mary,  $5. 


HENCEFORTH   ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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The  Forget-Me-Not. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN,  BY  MARY  E.  MANNIX. 

r^NCE,  as  I  rambled  through  the  wood 

In  joyous  childhood,  singing, 
I  met,  in  the  green  solitude, 

A  heavenly  flower  upspringing. 

I'd  ne'er  beheld  its  lovely  face 
Before  that  summer's  morning; 

I  still  can  see  its  dwelling-place, 
A  mossy  bank  adorning. 

Since  then  mine  eyes  a  thousand  times 

Have  feasted  on  its  glory; 
I've  found  it  in  a  thousand  rhymes. 

The  theme  of  song  and  story. 

Yet  unto  me  'tis  always  new. 
Shy  in  its  emerald  sheathing. 

With  dainty  dress  of  heaven's  blue, 
Of  love  and  beauty  breathing. 

"Forget-me-not!"    Thou  sweetest  flower, 
Since  first,  a  child,  I  met  thee, 
I  owe  thee  many  a  joyful  hour, 
And  how  could  I  forget  thee? 


Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 


BY    JOSEPH    MAY. 


T  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  to 
this  day  whether  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  or  that 
of  Santa  Maria  Antiqua  was 
the  first  to  be  pubHcly  consecrated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  Rome.  Most  people  have 
heard  of  the  Atrium  Vestae,  or  House  of 
the  Vestals,^the  pagan  virgins,  between 
whom   and   those   of   the    Christian   faith 


St.  Ambrose  drew  so  eloquent  a  contrast. 
This  historic  building  was  discovered  in 
1883,  close  to  the  ruins  of  the  famous 
Temple  of  Augustus,  during  whose  reign 
our  Divine  Lord  was  born.  Still  more 
recently,  in  1900,  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Liberatrice,  which  stood  just  above 
the  House  of  the  Vestals,  was  levelled  to 
the  ground;  when,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
present,  it  was  found  that  the  remains 
of  a  still  older  building  had  served  as  its 
foundation.  These  ruins  proved  to  be 
those  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Antiqua,  which  so  far  back  as  the  seventh 
century  had  been  spoken  of  as  "old." 

In  connection  with  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, it  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  in 
one  of  the  most  ancient  quarters  of  Rome, 
the  Trastevere,  there  is  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  Blessed  Virgin  which  was 
built  by  Pope  St.  Calixtus.  Tradition  tells 
us  that  it  stands  on  the  very  spot  where 
an  oil-spring  burst  forth  miraculously  at 
the  moment  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  and 
flowed  so  copiously  all  through  that  first 
Christmas  Day  that  the  stream  reached 
the  Tiber  and  mingled  with  its  waters. 
A  Latin  inscription,  in  the  choir  of  the 
church,  indicates  the  exact  spot  from 
which  the  oil  flowed  "at  the  time  Christ 
sprang  from  the  Virgin,"  by  which  "two- 
fold anointing  Rome  has  been  consecrated 
Head  of  the  World." 

But  although  the  claim  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  to  be  the  first  Roman  church 
publicly  consecrated  to  the  Mother  of  God 
is  contested,  no  one  can  dispute  its  right 
to  be  called  the  most  magnificenJ^ja4Jaer 
sanctuaries,  as  well  as,  after  th{ 
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the  most  important,  not  only  in  Italy  but 
in  the  world.  Hence  its  proud  title  of 
St.  Mary  Major.  Its  other  titles  are  the 
Liberian  Basilica,  the  church  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Snow,  and  the  church  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Holy  Manger.  The  following  legend 
connected  with  its  foundation  explains 
how  it  came  to  be  called  Our  Lady  of 
the  Snow. 

A  certain  Roman  patrician  named  John, 
the  husband  of  a  saintly  wife,  once  owned 
the  whole  property  known  as  the  Esquiline 
Hill,  now  the  site  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
Having  no  children,  the  pious  couple 
wished  to  give  all  their  possessions  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  humbly  besought  her 
to  make  known  in  what  form  she  would 
be  pleased  to  receive  the  gift.  During  the 
night  of  the  5th  of  August,  358,  they  each 
had  a  dream,  in  which  they  were  ordered 
to  build  a  church  on  that  portion  of  the 
Esquiline  Hill  which  they  should  find 
covered  with  snow  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. Puzzled  by  the  dream,  John  went 
next  day  to  the  Holy  Father,  Pope 
Liberius,  and  laid  the  matter  before  him. 
But  the  Pope  had  himself  been  favored 
with  a  vision  in  which  Mary  told  him  to 
co-operate  with  the  husband  and  wife  in 
their  good  work;  and,  accompanied  by 
the  clergy  and  several  of  the  laity,  he  set 
out  at  once  for  the  Esquiline  Hill.  Here, 
although  it  was  the  month  of  August  and 
very  hot,  he  found  that  a  portion  of  the 
ground  was  covered  with  freshly  fallen 
vSnow,  on  which  the  plan  of  a  church  was 
clearly  traced.  The  building  of  the  sacred 
edifice  was  begun  at  once,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  360,  when  it  was  solemnly  con- 
secrated to  Our  Lady  by  Pope  Liberius. 
Hence  its  title  of  the  Liberian  Basilica, 
while  the  legend  of  tne  miraculous  snowfall 
explains  that  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Snow, 
whose  feast  is  held  on  the  5th  of  August, 
the  anniversary  of  the  miracle.  On  that  day 
High  Mass  is  celebrated  in  the  Borghese 
Chapel,  from  thfe  dome  of  which  white 
rose  leaves  are  cast  in  the  coiirse  of  the 
service,  in  commemoration  of  the  heaven- 
.sent  snowfall. 


But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
the  various  titles  given  to  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  is  that  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Holy 
Manger.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact 
that  the  very  cradle  in  which  Our  Lord 
was  carried  during  the  flight  into  Egypt, 
and  which,  it  is  supposed,  is  the  identical 
manger  in  which  He  was  laid  on 
Christmas  night,  is  preserved  in  this 
church.  Every  Christmas  Eve,  when  the 
bells  have  rung  out  for  Midnight  Mass, 
the  Santa  CuUa  is  borne  in  solemn  pro- 
cession through  kneeling  crowds;  for  the 
presence  of  this  precious  relic  makes  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  an  especial  favorite  at 
Christmas  time.  Up  to  the  period  of  the 
Italian  occupation  of  Rome,  in  1870,  the 
reigning  Pope  always  said  his  first  Mass 
on  Christmas  Day  in  this  church;  the 
second  being  celebrated  at  St.  Anastasia's, 
and  the  third  at  St.  Peter's.  It  was  prob- 
ably because  the  feast  of  St.  Anastasia  falls 
on  Christmas  Day;  and  the  Holy  Father's 
second  Christmas  Mass  was  celebrated 
there  because  the  veil  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  cloak  of  St.  Joseph  are  in  the 
church  that  bears  her  name.  The  relics 
of  Mary  and  Joseph  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Palestine  by  St.  Jerome. 
According  to  tradition,  it  was  in  St. 
Anastasia's  that  this  great  Doctor  of  the 
Church  used  to  celebrate  the  Adorable 
Sacrifice  during  his  stay  in  the  Eternal 
City;  and  the  chalice  supposed  to  have 
been  used  by  him  is  amongst  the  treasures 
kept  within  its  walls. 

The  altar  of  the  Holy  Manger  in  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  is  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel, 
so  called  because  it  was  erected  by  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  There  are  two  Papal  altars  in 
St.  Mary  Major's,  —  that  is  to  say,  two 
altars  at  which  only  the  Pope  himself, 
or  a  Cardinal  commissioned  by  him,  can 
say  Mass.  One  of  these  is  the  high  altar, 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  in  front 
of  which  is  the  confession,  or  crypt  chapel, 
where  the  Holy  Manger  is  now  enshrined. 
The  other  is  the  altar  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  and 
beneath  which  is  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
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Manger,  where  the  manger  itself  was 
preserved  for  centuries.  Bernini's  statue 
of  St.  Cajetan  is  in  front  of  this  altar,  and 
commemorates  the  miracle  of  Christmas 
night,  15 17,  when  that  heaven-favored 
saint  received  the  Infant  Jesus  into  his 
arms  upon  this  very  spot.  It  was  at  the 
altar  of  the  Holy  Manger  that  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola,  at  his  own  request,  and  after 
eighteen  months  of  preparation,  celebrated 
his  first  Mass  on  Christmas  night,  1538. 

When  Pope  St.  Gregory  VII.  was  saying 
his  first  Mass  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore's, 
on  Christmas  Day,  1075,  he  was  seized 
by  Cencius  and  his  accomplices,  and 
dragged  to  the  tower  of  the  Cenci.  This 
sacrilegious  outrage  filled  all  Rome  with 
horror;  and  the  exasperated  populace 
rushed  in  a  body  to  the  tower,  made  a 
successful  attack  upon  it,  released  the 
Pope  and  carried  him  back  in  triumph. 
It  was  also  in  this  church  that,  about 
the  year  649,  an  armed  guard  was  sent 
by  Exarch  Olympius  with  orders  to  kill 
Pope  St.  Martin  I.  while  he  v.^as  cclebrat 
ing  Mass.  But  the  would-be  assassin  was 
struck  blind  as  he  approached  the  altar, — 
a  miracle  that  led  to  the  conversion  of 
Olympius  and  many  of  his  followers. 
Once  in  its  varied  history  St.  Mary 
Major's,  then  newly  erected,  was  turned 
into  a  sort  of  military  fortress,  when 
Ursinus,  who  opposed  the  election  of  Pope 
St.  Damasus,  was  set  up  in  his  place  by 
his  schismatic  supporters.  They  barricaded 
themselves  in  this  church,  so  that  it  had 
to  be  taken  by  assault. 

The  walls  and  floor  of  the  confession, 
or  crypt  chapel,  where  the  Holy  Manger 
is  to-day,  are  inlaid  with  the  richest  and 
rarest  marbles.  Pope  Pius  IX.  wished  to 
be  buried  in  this  chapel;  but,  after  the 
invasion  of  Rome  in  1870,  he  asked  to  be 
laid  to  rest  among  the  poor  of  S.  Lorenzo. 
His  statue  is,  however,  in  the  crypt  chapel, 
and  depicts  him  in  a  kneeling  posture. 
All  through  Christmas  Day  the  Holy 
Manger  is  exposed  upon  the  high  altar 
for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful.  It 
consists    of    two    rough,     time-blackened 


boards,  which  can  be  seen  through  the 
glass-covered  apertures  in  the  solid  silver 
reliquary  in  which  they  'are  enshrined. 
As  th3  Lateran  Basilica  was  formerly 
under  the  protection  of  the  kings  of 
France,  and  St.  Paul's  under  that  of  the 
kings  of  England,  so  St.  Mary  Major's 
was  once  under  the  protection  of  the 
kings  of  Spain,  and  the  present  shrine 
of  the  Holy  Manger  —  the  gift  of  the 
Duchess  of  Villa  Hermosa — replaces  that 
presented  b}^  Queen  Margaret  of  Spain, 
and  which  was  taken  away  by  the  French. 
The  .existing  reliquary  is  six  feet  high, 
and  richly  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  and 
statuettes. 

Besides  its  many  other  claims  to  ven- 
eration, vSanta  Maria  Maggiore's  has  the 
proud  one  of  being  a  lasting  memorial  to 
the  triumph  of  faith  over  the  blasphemies 
of  Nestorius,  who  held  that  Mary  was 
not  the  Mother  of  God.  The  basilica 
needing  to  be  enlarged,  Pope  Sixtus  III., 
soon  after  his  election,  ordered  the  work 
to  be  begun,  declaring  that  the  enlarge- 
ments would  be  a  memorial  to  the  great 
Council  of  Ephesus,  held  in  430,  and  at 
which  Mary's  dignity  as  Mother  of  God 
had  been  vindicated.  The  glorious  nave, 
with  its  long  lines  of  stately  pillars  of 
white  marble,  is  exactly  as  it  was  left  by 
Pope  Sixtus  in  432;  and  the  flne  series 
of  mosaics,  ordered  by  him,  and  which 
represent  various  scenes  from  the  life  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  have  been  but  little 
changed  by  time.  It  was  Pope  Sixtus 
also  w^ho  endowed  the  basilica,  and  en- 
riched its  treasury  with  costly  altar  vessels 
and  church  ornaments.  Succeeding  Popes 
emulated  his  zeal  and  munificence,  till 
Rome's  sanctuary  of  Mary  became  one 
of  the  world's  wonders.  The  American 
author,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  writing  of 
the  Borghese  Chapel  in  this  basilica,  says 
that  there  "the  splendor  of  the  entire 
edifice  is  intensified  and  gathered  to  a 
focus";  and  that,  "unless  words  were 
gems  that  would  flame  with  many-colored 
light  upon  the  page  and  throw  thence  a 
tremulous  glimmer  into  the  reader's  eyes, 
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it  were  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of 
this  princely  chapel." 

Yet,  I  think,  for  Catholic  visitors,,  the 
Borghese  Chapel  has  an  attraction  that 
far  outshines  that  of  all  the  dazzling 
splendors  that  so  enraptured  Hawthorne; 
for  it  is  here  that  the  Madonna  di  San 
Luca  is  preserved.  Before  this  celebrated 
portrait  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  which  is 
attributed  to  St.  Luke,  have  knelt  pilgrims 
from  every  land;  and  the  list  of  names 
is  ever  lengthening.  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka 
had  such  a  devotion  to  this  picture  that, 
when  he  retired  to  his  room  at  Sant' 
Andrea,  every  night,  he  used  to  turn  his 
face  toward  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  and,  prostrating  himself,  say 
three  "Hail  Marys"  in  honor  of  the 
Mother  of  God  and  Man.  One  day,  as 
the  saint  was  leaving  the  basilica,  his 
companion,  Father  Emmanuel  Sa,  was 
so  struck  by  the  rapt  expression  of  his 
face,  that  he  exclaimed:  "Stanislaus,  you 
seem  to  love  Our  Lady  very  much." — 
"Ah,  yes!"  the  holy  youth  answered,  with 
a  smile  of  rapture.  "She  is  my  Mother, — 
the  Mother   of   God  is  also  my  Mother." 

St.  Francis  Borgia  was  another  ardent 
lover  of  the  Madonna  di  San  Luca; 
and,  to  recompense  his  devotion.  Pope 
St.  Pius  V.  allowed  a  copy  of  it  to  be 
made, — a  permission  never  granted  to  any 
one  before.  This  holy  Pontiff  is  buried  in 
the  Sixtine  Chapel,  not  far  from  the  altar 
of  the  Holy  Manger.  Although  he  has 
been  dead  nearly  four  hundred  years,  his 
body  is  still  incorrupt,  and  is  exposed  for 
veneration  on  his  feast-day.  St.  Philip 
Neri,  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  and  St.  John 
Berchmans  had  also  a  great  devotion  to 
the  Madonna  di  San  Luca^  as  had  St. 
Gregory  the  Great.  It  was  this  Pope  who, 
when  Rome  was  devastated  by  the  plague 
in  590,  ordered  the  miraculous  picture 
to  be  carried  in  procession  through  the 
streets  of  the  stricken  city.  As  the  pro- 
cession filed  passed  the  Ara  Coeli,  St. 
Gregory  heard  angels  singing  the  Paschal 
anthem:  Regina  Coeli  Icetare,  Alleluia! 
And,   on  the  inspiration  of  the  moment, 


the  Pope  added:  Ora  pro  nobis  Deum, 
Alleluia!  When  the  procession  neared  the 
Vatican,  the  Archangel  Michael  appeared 
on  the  summit  of  Hadrian's  Mole,  now 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  was  seen  to 
sheath  his  sword.  The  image  of  St.  Michael 
on  St.  Angelo' s  to-day  commemorates  this 
apparition.  And  so  long  as  the  Popes 
said  Mass  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore's — 
which,  up  to  1870,  they  always  did  on 
Christmas  Day,  Easter  Sunday,  and  the 
feast  of  the  Assumption, — it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  choir  not  to  sing  the 
response  to  the  words  Pax  vobis,  but 
to  leave  it  to  the  angels  to  do  so. 

The  celebrated  theologian.  Cardinal 
Francis  Toledo,  came  every  morning  on 
foot,  from  the  Vatican,  to  say  Mass  at 
St.  Mary  Major's,  to  which  he  bequeathed 
all  his  property,  and  within  whose  walls 
he  is  buried.  St.  Henry  H.  of  Germany, 
while  praying  one  night  in  this  church, 
had  a  vision  of  our  Divine  Lord  and  His 
Blessed  Mother;  and  it  was  here  that 
St.  Bridget  of  Sweden  had  the  vision  of 
the  homage  paid  by  the  angels  and  saints 
to  that  same  celestial  Queen. 

There  are  many  interesting  relics,  be- 
sides those  I  have  mentioned,  preserved 
in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore's;  and  not  the 
least  important  of  these  is  the  dalmatic 
worn  by  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and 
stained  with  his  blood. 


What  charmed  me  was  the  talk,  the 
laughter,  the  courteous  mutual  deference; 
the  common  study  of  the  masters  of 
eloquence;  the  comradeship,  now  grave, 
now  gay;  the  differences  that  left  no 
sting,  as  of  a  man  differing  with  himself; 
the  spice  of  disagreement  which  seasoned 
the  monotony  of  consent.  Each  by  turns 
would  instruct  or  listen;  the  absent 
were  always  missed,  the  present  always 
welcome.  Such  tokens  springing  from  the 
hearts  of  mutual  friends,  and  displayed 
by  a  word,  a  glance,  an  expression,  by 
a  thousand  pretty  complaisances,  supply 
the  heat  which  welds  souls  together  and 
makes  one  of  many. — St.  Augustine. 
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The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 


BY    ANNA    T.  SADLIER. 


XXIV. 

T  had  been  a  beautiful  day  for  that 
time  of  year,  —  full  of  soft  lights 
and  shadows:  pale  gleams,  that  had 
something  sad  and  wintry  in  them,  sud- 
denly bursting  into  exuberant  sunshine, 
that  recalled  the  heart  of  midsummer, — 
the  merry  days  of  the  season's  prime. 

Margie  had  gone  for  a  long  walk  with 
Dorothy, — the  latter  arrayed  in  her  very 
best,  that  she  might  not  be  "altogether 
an  incongruous  figure"  in  the  throng  that 
blazed  the  trail  of  Fashion  the  whole 
length  of  the  Avenue. 

"It  would  be  nice  to  be  rich,  Margie," 
said  her  companion,  with  a  sigh.  "But 
you  are  rich  already,  so  you  can't  under- 
stand the  feeling  that  sometimes  comes 
over  one  who  has  always  been  poor.  Of 
course  there  are  other  times  when  noth- 
ing matters  except  to  be  young,  able  to 
enjoy  life  and  to  struggle  for  oneself.  I 
am  not  sure,"  she  added  thoughtfully, 
"that  I  should  not  miss  the  struggle  if 
suddenly  I  had  all  I  wanted  for  myself 
and  others." 

She  was  in  a  mood  of  exhilaration  that 
day,  because  she  was  still  rejoicing  — 
though,  with  Margie,  she  had  grown  very 
reticent  on  the  subject  of  Sebastian  —  at 
the  thought  of  those  brief  passages  be- 
tween herself  and  the  head  of  the  Wilmot 
firm,  in  the  drawing-room  at  Mrs.  Rollins', 
when  he  had  all  but  betrayed  himself, 
and  when  she  had  felt  that  his  secret  was 
his  no  longer;  and  again  on  that  mem- 
orable occasion,  before  the  portrait, -at  the 
house  in  Gramercy  Park.  It  was  then 
that  her  own  sentiments  had  also  shown 
themselves  in  their  true  colors  —  as 
love.  She  scarcely  attempted  any  longer 
to  conceal  from  herself  that  fact  as  she 
walked  thus  soberly  along  in  the  sunshine, 
joyful  in  the  consciousness  that  she  loved 
Seb  astianl  Wilmot , 


One  thing  appeared  very  certain  to  her: 
that  she  could  never  marry  any  one  else. 
And  if  for  some  reason  (she  wondered  if 
it  could  be  for  that  reason  which  had  been 
suddenly  made  clear  to  her  when  standing 
before  the  portrait)  he  did  not  come 
forward  to  ask  her,  then  she  would  re- 
main as  she  was  —  single,  earning  the 
bread  of  independence,  all  the  days  of 
her  life.  When  she  had  expressed  the  idle 
wish  to  be  rich,  it  occurred  to  her  that  only 
Sebastian  Wilmot  could  realize  that  desire, 
while  giving  her  at  the  same  time  some- 
thing infinitely  more  precious,  for  which 
she  would  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice 
all  the  rest.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  be 
made  rich  by  him,  and,  through  his  instru- 
mentality, to  be  able  to  help  more 
efficaciously  those  whom,  in  her  present 
circumstances,  she  had  been  trying  to 
help.  But  she  acknowledged  that,  if  he 
were  to  lose  all  his  wealth,  she  would 
joyfully  begin  life  over  again  at  his  side, 
and  find  happiness  in  so  doing.  And  this 
acknowledgment  she  was  able  to  make 
deliberately,  since  she  had  no  romantic 
idea  of  poverty,  but  was  fully  conversant 
with  its  stern  realities,  its  continual 
deprivations. 

Whenever  Margie,  who  was  curious  as 
to  her  friend's  attitude  and  deeply  inter- 
ested in  knowing  how  the  affair  with 
Sebastian  was  progressing,  brought  that 
brother's  name  into  the  conversation, 
Dorothy  made  efforts  to  elude  it.  She 
called  Margie's  attention  to  some  passing 
motor,  or  turned  aside  to  look  in  at  a 
shop  window.  Once  this  had  occurred 
when  the  pedestrians  were  opposite  a 
florist's  window,  to  which  Dorothy,  with 
exclamations  of  delight,  called  her  com- 
panion's attention.  It  was  ablaze  with 
gorgeous  bloom,  —  those  that  the  late 
season  afforded,  or  those  that  had  been 
brought  thither  from  the  South  or  from 
some  hothouse.  Their  colors  of  glowing 
red,  of  purple  rich  as  the  ripened  grape, 
of  yellow  or  of  dull  crimson,  were  all  set 
in  living  green. 

Now,   between   the   beauty   of   flowers 
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more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  form  of 
beauty,  and  that  state  of  mind  which 
finds  all  Nature  and  the  world  around 
beautiful  and  harmonious,  there  is  a  strong 
affinity.  The  rich  coloring,  the  delicate 
pattern,  the  sentiment  that  lurks  in  each 
petal  or  lies  hidden  in  the  deep  hearts, 
seem  to  correspond  to  that  sentiment 
which,  in  the  young  and  ardent,  con- 
stitutes the  joy  of  living.  Dorothy  then 
feasted  her  eyes  upon  those  flowers,  with 
a  new  and  intimate  pleasure  in  their  love- 
liness; and  in  the  eyes  that  gazed  there 
was  a  mist  of  tears,  and  on  the  lips  a 
smile  tender  and  radiant.  And  yet  Sebas- 
tian had  spoken  no  word  of  love,  but  deep 
in  her  heart  she  knew.  He  had  never 
hinted  at  the  possibility  of  coming  forward 
as  a  suitor,  and  Mrs.  Rollins  had  told  her 
definitely  that  he  was  not  a  marrying 
man.  But  what  did  that  matter?  How 
did  that  prevent  her  intuitions  from  being 
correct,  and  her  knowledge  from  being 
certain? 

"I  wish,"  said  Margie,  suddenly  and 
petulantly,  "that  you  and  Sebastian  would 
make  up  your  minds." 

"To  what?"  asked  Dorothy,  and  this 
time  she  stopped  and  directed  her  com- 
panion toward  a  milliner's  window,  where, 
unfortunately,  only  a  specimen  or  two  of 
the  season's  headgear  were  displayed. 

"To  fall  in  love  or  not." 

"  Oh,  is  that  what  you  want  us  to 
do?"  said  Dorothy,  apparently  intent  on 
a  black  velvet  toque,  with  a  single  costly 
plume,  that  would  have  looked  enchanting 
on  her  own  head. 

"  I  have  been  wanting  that  for  a  long 
time,"  added  Margie. 

"It  is  a  parlous  thing,  this  falling  in 
love,"  said  Dorothy,  with  a  happy,  rippling 
laugh. 

"Not  for  two  people  so  perfectly  suited 
to  each  other." 

"Are  we?" 

"To  be  sure!  And,  then,  if  you  will 
only  take  my  advice  —  I  am  certain 
Sebastian  has  done  so  already — the  next 
thing  will  be  a  wedding." 


"Oh,  you  must  have  skipped  lots  of 
chapters!"  cried  Dorothy.  "That  comes 
in  only  at  the  end  of  the  volume." 

"jFor  I  want  to  be  bridesmaid." 

"  You  may  be  sure  of  that  —  if  ever  I 
am  married,"  replied  Dorothy.  "But  I 
am  convinced  that  your  wedding  will 
come  long  before,  and  I  shall  have  to  be 
content  with  —  what  is  it  they  call  it 
now? —  a  matron  of  honor." 

A  shadow  passed  over  Margie's  face 
and  she  looked  troubled  at  that  obser- 
vation, recalling  Sebastian's  grave  words 
when  he  had  tried  to  dissuade  her  from 
all  thoughts  of  marriage. 

"For  I  know  quite  well,"  declared 
Dorothy,  "that  your  anxiety  on  my  behalf 
is  just  a  case  of  misery  loves  company. 
So  you  and  the  handsome  Gerald  will  have 
to  lead  the  way,  and  sometime  I  may 
follow,  though  I  can't  see  yet  that  there 
is  any  bridegroom  in  sight." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  you  are  trying  to 
do,"  said  Margie,  solemnly,  —  "to  bluff. 
But  it's  no  use.  I  know  just  how  every- 
thing is  going  to  turn  out." 

"Why,  you  have  developed  into  a 
prophetess,"  laughed  Dorothy.  "But  you 
had  better  not  be  giving  out  any  of 
these  predictions  to  your  brother, — or 
I  shall  have  to  do  something  desperate, 
just  to  prove  the  absence  of  complicity. 
But,  really,  Margie,  isn't  that  an  ideal 
little  toque?  And  the  brown  one  over 
there,  with  just  the  faintest  touch  of 
gold,  would  suit  you  to  perfection.  I  w4sh 
they  had  put  out  a  lot  more  hats.  It  is 
the  only  opportunity  popr  girls  have  of 
feasting  their  eyes,  and — stealing  ideas. 
I  wonder,  by  the  way,  if  that  is  quite  fair 
or  honest?" 

Arm  in  arm,  the  two  girls  moved  on 
their  way,  —  now  in  the  sunlight,  now 
in  the  deep  shadow,  projected  by  massive 
buildings. 

Sebastian  in  the  meantime  was  rushing 
uptown,  with  an  inward  exhilaration,  the 
result  of  his  interview  with  the  priest, 
and  his  wonderful  discovery,  which  carried 
him   along   at   a   tremendous   pace.     Just 
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above  Forty-Second  Street,  on  the  Avenue, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  reservoir,  he  very 
nearly  ran  into  Mrs.  Rolhns.  He  stopped 
at  once  to  greet  her. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Rolhns,"  he  said  breathlessly, 
"I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you!  I  was  just 
wondering  how  I  should  arrange  things. 
May  I  walk  with  you  a  little  way?" 

He  accommodated  his  pace  to  hers, 
and  walked  on  with  her;  though  he  saw 
she  was  plainly  going  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  her  house,  whither  his  own 
course  had  been  tending.  Mrs.  Rollins, 
whose  manner  was  still  somewhat  cool 
and  dry,  wondered  what  on  earth  it  could 
be  that  the  young  man  wanted  to  say. 
And  the  more  so,  as  she  noted  at  once 
the  excitement  in  his  manner  and  the 
new  and  joyous  expression  upon  his  face. 
It  seemed  to  her,  in  fact,  as  she  cast  side- 
long glances  at  him,  that  years  might 
have  been  taken  from  his  age  since  that 
day  when,  haggard  and  careworn,  he  had 
come  to  ask  permission  for  an  interview 
with  Miss  Kent. 

Commenting  upon  this  circumstance, 
Mrs.   Rollins  said: 

"You  are  looking  very  much  better 
than  w4ien   I  saw  you  last." 

Sebastian,  who  had  been  trying  to 
arrange  in  what  form  of  words  he  should 
proffer  his  request,  answered  hastily: 

"Oh,  yes,  I  am  all  right, — feeling  as 
well  as  possible!  But  one  reason  why  I 
was  so  glad  to  meet  you  is  that  I  was 
going  to  telephone  and  ask  you  if  I  might 
call  upon  Miss  Kent  this  afternoon  at 
your  house." 

"Another  business  affair, — another 
photograph  to  be  shown?"  asked  Mrs. 
Rollins,  ironically. 

Sebastian,  laughing  boyishly,  shook  his 
head. 

"Come,  come,  now,  my  dear  Sebastian!" 
the  lady  said,  though  her  tone  was  kindly, 
and  her  old  prepossession  in  favor  of  this 
young  man  was  rising  strong  within  her. 
"This  will  never  do.  On  one  pretence  or 
another,  I  suppose  you  will  contrive  to 
see  her  as  often  as  possible  until  I  shall 


have  to  send  her  home.  What  does  it  all 
mean?" 

"The  usual  thing,"  said  Sebastian, 
smiling  frankly  into  her  inquiring  eyes, — 
"the  moth  always  rushing,  at  any  risk, 
toward  the  candle." 

"The  moth  must  positively  keep  away 
from  my  candle." 

"You  are  determined  he  shall  not  singe 
himself." 

"And,  besides,  I  want  to  protect  the 
candle." 

"But  you  must  really  give  me  this 
one  permission,"  observed  Sebastian,  in  his 
most  persuasive  manner.  "I  think  it  will 
be  quite  enough  to  settle  everything,  one 
way  or  another.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the 
candle   will  turn   upon  the  moth." 

''  But,  Sebastian,"  said  the  lady,  severely, 
"you   seem  to  be   serious." 

"I  am  serious,"  he  answered  gravely, — 
"heart  and  soul  in  earnest,  Mrs.  Rollins. 
What  I  want  to  ask  Miss  Kent  this 
afternoon  is  to  marry  me  or  else  put  me 
out  of  ])ain  and  have  done  with  it, — burn 
up  the  moth." 

Mrs.  Rollins  stopped  and  gazed  at  him 
with  open-mouthed  astonishment;  while, 
by  an  involuntary  movement,  she  drew 
him  out  of  the  way  of  the  passers-by, 
and  nearer  to  the  wall  of  the  reservoir, 
the  opposite  end  of  which  they  had  just 
then  reached. 

"But  I  thought  you  told  me — ^  well, 
something  very  different?" 

"Yes,"  agreed  Sebastian:  "I  told  you 
that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  think 
of  marrying;  and  the  Giant  Despair — do 
you  remember  the  Giant  Despair  in  the 
panorama  of  our  childhood?  —  had  fast 
hold  of  me  that  day.  But  now  it  is  quite 
different.  Don't  you  see  how  blue  the  sky 
is  up  there,  Mrs.  Rollins,  and  how  the 
sun  is  shining?" 

Mrs.  Rollins,  in  the  agitation  of  her 
mind,  gave  a  casual  glance  upward;  but 
the  glance  went  no  farther  than  the  wall 
of  the  reservoir,  from  which  the  damp 
was  oozing. 

"You  are  a  mad  boy,  Sebastian!"  she 
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cried.  "What  have  the  sky  and  the  sun 
to  do  with  these  practical  matters?" 

"They  are  only  typical." 

"Well,  let  me  see!"  went  on  Mrs. 
Rollins.  "You  are  wanting  to  marry 
Dorothy,  and  are  asking  my  permission 
to  go  and  propose  to  her." 

"Yes,  I  am,"  declared  Sebastian;  "and 
trembling  in  my  boots — or  at  least  I  shall 
be  when  you  have  given  your  consent 
and  I  find  myself  really  in  her  presence." 

The  lady,  in  her  own  despite,  was 
smiling  sympathetically.  There  is  some- 
thing so  infectious  in  gladness  of  heart. 
And,  then,  she  could  not  help  thinking 
what  a  splendid  match  this  would  be 
for  Dorothy,  whom,  moreover,  she  half 
suspected  of  a  genuine  fondness  for  the 
young  man.  Her  family  at  home  were  so 
very  poor, — poorer  than  ever  just  now, 
so  that  she  had  to  send  them  almost  all 
her  earnings;  and  there  were  such  a 
number  of  them,  mostly  too  young  as 
yet  to  help  themselves.  And^  perhaps, 
after  all,  the  lady  reflected,  Mrs.  Alfred 
may  have  been  mistaken.  At  the  worst, 
Sebastian  might  settle  down.  So  many 
young  men  were  wild;  and  the  very  fact 
that  the  youngest  Wilmot  now  wanted 
to  marry  and  to  settle  up  this  niatter 
was  in  his  favor.  All  these  and  many 
more  thoughts  were  circling  under  Mrs. 
Rollins'  fashionable  bonnet;  and  she 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps  she 
had  better  not  bar  the  way,  if  Dorothy 
were  willing  to  take  the  risk.  Sebastian 
was  certainly  good-tempered  and  clever, 
and  had  been  very  devoted  to  his  mother 
and  sister. 

"You  see,"  Sebastian  went  on,  "I  have 
been  so  very  much  in  love  with  her  all 
the  time  that  it  seems  now  as  if  I  could 
never  tell  her  quickly  enough,  and  make 
an  effort  to  win  her  before  anything  else 
might  turn  up." 

He  made  this,  admission  deliberately  to 
Mrs.  Rollins  (though  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred not  to  talk  about  the  affair),  be- 
cause he  felt  that  in  some  sort  he  owed 
it  to   Dorothy  on   account  of  the  expla- 


nation he  had  previously  made  to  Mrs. 
Rollins. 

"Well,"  said  that  lady,  forsaking  the 
reservoir  and  beginning  to  walk  again, 
with  the  young  man  at  her  side,  "I  sup- 
pose I  shall  have  to  let  Dorothy  decide 
for  herself.  But  you  know  that  I  have 
heard  things  that  have  made  me  very 
anxious." 

"And  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor," 
cried  Sebastian,  "that  the  things  you 
have  heard  are  all — moonshine!  And,  if 
you  wish,  I  shall  get  your  informant,  who 
is  quite  well  known  to  me,  to  tell  you 
that  she  has  been  utterly  mistaken." 

"Oh,  I  assure  you,"  began  Mrs.  Rollins, 
"if  you  mean  Mrs.  Alfred  Wilmot — " 

"Mrs.  Alfred  Wilmot  be  hanged,"  said 
Sebastian,  half  whimsically;  "or  at  least 
let  her  tongue  be  put  in  pickle." 

"But  do  you  think  for  one  moment  she 
would  have  spoken  to  me  of  these  stories 
if  there  was  not  something  in  them?" 

"All  I  know,"  said  Sebastian,  "is  that 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  them.  The 
worst  that  could  be  alleged  against  me — 
and,  of  course,  that  was  bad  enough — 
was  that  I  neglected  my  religion  for  a 
time.  That  is  all  right  now,  thank  God! 
I  have  been  to  see  the  priest,  and  in 
future  that  is  not  likely  to  happen." 

"About  religion,"  said  Mrs.  Rollins,  "I 
can  not  judge.  Few  men  nowadays — I 
mean  amongst  my  acquaintances — seem 
to  have  any;  though  I  will  say  that  we 
rather  expect  you  Catholics  to  have  more, 
and  to  live  up  to  your  profession.  But, 
from  my  point  of  view,  I  could  not  very 
well  oppose  an  eligible  suitor  for  Miss 
Kent  on  the  ground  of  religion.  Still,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  you  mean  to 
attend  your  church  in  future.  It  is  a 
safeguard." 

"A  great  one,"  agreed  Sebastian,  who 
was  getting  anxious,  however,  to  obtain 
her  final  word  on  the  subject,  the  import 
of  which  he  could  now  foresee. 

"Well,  if  I  may  accept  your  assurance," 
the  lady  said,  "that  there  is  no  serious 
objection  in  youE.  present  conduct?" 
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"There  is  nothing,"  said  Sebastian, 
gravely,  "either  in  my  present  or  past 
conduct  that  you  would  consider  a  serious 
objection." 

"Then  I  give  you  my  free  and  full 
consent.  Go  and  find  out  Dorothy's 
feelings  on  the  subject.  And  you  may 
remember  that,  before  all  those  stories 
reached  my  ears,  it  was  my  dearest  wish 
that  you  and  she  should  make  a  match. 
I  even  went  so  far  as  to  speak  my  mind 
on  the  subject." 

"And  afterward,"  laughed  the  young 
man,  "to  take  it  all  back  again,  and  tell 
me  that  you  did  not  want  me  even  to 
speak  to  Dorothy." 

"You  did  not  seem  so  very  anxious," 
remarked  Mrs.  Rollins,  slyly.  "I  suppose, 
like  most  rich  young  men,  you  realized 
your  own  importance,  and  thought  you 
could  bide  your  time." 

"I  had  to  bide  it,"  replied  Sebastian, 
"  until  I  could  get  a  tangle  of  business 
affairs  straightened  out." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Rollins,  even  though 
her  smile  was  a  trifle  incredulous,  "I  wish 
you  success  now  with  all  my  heart." 

"A  thousand  thanks!"  cried  the  young 
man.  "And  you  won't  mind  if  I  leave 
you?  I  am  all  impatience  to  reach  your 
house." 

"I  aTQ  not  quite  sure  that  you  will  find 
Dorothy  at  home,"  said  the  lady.  "She 
went  for  a  walk  with  your  sister  Margie. 
But  she  promised  to  be  in  about  five." 

"If  she  has  not  come  in,  may  I  wait?" 
asked  Sebastian. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  replied  Mrs.  Rollins: 
"Don't  leave  there  on  any  account  till 
you  have  seen  her." 

Mrs.  Rollins  thought,  as  she  watched 
her  late  companion  flying  down  the  street, 
that  he  was  quite  beside  himself,  and  that 
it  was  absurd  to  be  in  such  haste  now, 
when  he  had  let  so  much  time  elapse 
before. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


The  Harvest  Collection. 


BY    THE    REV.    JOSEPH    GUINAN. 


Why  should  equality  mean  that  all  men 
are  equally  rude? — G.  K.  Chesterton. 


T  VERILY  believe  that  my  parishioners 
^  look  forward  with  feelings  of  genuine 
pleasure  to  the  time  when  I  am  due  to 
make  my  harvest  collection,  toward  the 
end  of  autumn.  To  some  this  must  seem 
an  anomalous  state  of  things,  since  it  is 
not  in  human  nature  to  hail  with  joyful 
anticipation  the  day  when  one  will  be 
called  on  for  a  subscription  or  the  settle- 
ment of  an  account.  It  were  a  very  good 
world,  indeed,  to  live  in,  if  this  were  so; 
and  the  rent  collector  and  the  taxgatherer 
would  be  regarded  as  angelic  visitants, 
instead  of — well,  unwelcome  visitors.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  however,  I  know  that 
when  I  call  on  my  people  for  the  "oats- 
money,"  as  they  term  it,  there  are  in 
every  cabin  and  shealing  expectant  "eyes 
that  mark  my  coming,  and  look  brighter 
when  I  come."  And  the  simple  reason 
of  it  is  this:  whereas  I  collect  my  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  dues  vicariously,  through 
questors  appointed  for  each  townland,  I 
myself  personally  call  for  the  harvest 
collection.  Hence,  it  is  the  expectation 
of  seeing  me  under  their  roofs  that 
causes  them  to  rejoice.  It  is  my  presence 
among  them  which  they  so  covet.  They 
prize  the  privilege  of  having  the  Lord's 
anointed  standing  on  their  floor,  and  of 
hearing  him  say,  "God  bless  you!" 
During  the  rest  of  the  year  my  visits  to 
their  houses  are  occasioned  by  sickness 
or  trouble  more  frequently  than  other- 
wise; but  my  autumn  visitation,  which 
is  complete  and  systematic,  is  a  round 
of  unalloyed  pleasure,  from  beginning  to 
end,  for  them  as  well  as  for  me. 

Formerly  it  was  an  oats-collection  in 
the  literal  sense,  each  family  contributing 
a  certain  number  of  stooks,  according  to 
its  standing  in  the  scale  of  parochial 
comfort  and  respectability.  As  tillage  de- 
clined, however,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of    labor  through  emigration,  the  custom 
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grew  up  of  giving  money  instead  of  oats; 
and  thus  the  collection  in  kind  was 
gradually  commuted  into  a  collection  in 
specie,  on  the  basis  of  sixpence  per  stook. 
Although,  ill  the  main,  the  appraisement 
was  rather  to  his  reverence's  disadvantage, 
he  did  not  object,  as  a  florin  or  a  half 
crown  was  easier  to  handle  than  four  or 
five  "fuzzy-wuzzy"  hen-plundered  stooks. 
And,  besides,  he  was  saved  the  hardship 
of  wading  through  miry  stubble  fields,  and 
the  worry  and  trouble  of  carting,  sacking, 
and  preparing  the  com  for  market. 
Indeed,  when  all  the  expenses  connected 
with  it  were  calculated,  the  priest's  oats- 
collection  was  sometimes  not  unlike  the 
shearing  of  the  goat,  "all  cry  and  little 
wool." 

For  the  information  of  the  uninitiated, 
I  should  mention  that  this  collection  owed 
its  origin  to  the  supreme  importance  of 
the  horse  in  the  economy  of  parochial 
life  in  the  olden  time,  when  the  bicycle 
and  motor  had  not  yet  come  in,  and  when 
even  the  indispensable  sidecar  of  the 
present  day  was  rarely  used  by  the  Irish 
clergy,  —  only  an  old  soggarth,  whose 
riding  days  were  over,  resorting  to  such 
a  mode  of  conveyance.  Hence,  the  mis- 
sionary priest  invariably  travelled  on 
horseback;  and,  in  seasons  of  distress 
and  poverty,  had  to  resort  to  the  prim- 
itive means  of  locomotion  known  as 
"shank's  mare." 

In  this  part  of  the  country  there  still 
survive-  traditions  of  the  wonderful  ex- 
ploits of  a  pastor  of  the  penal  days,  who 
attended  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  a  whole 
countryside,  embracing  now  four  or  five 
parishes.  And  he  did  his  work  on  foot, 
for  the  most  part.  When  he  got  a  sick 
call  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  miles  away, 
he  went  for  his  objective  as  the  crow  flies, 
clearing  dikes,  brooks,  and  small  rivers 
like  a  steeple-chaser,  by  means  of  a  long, 
lithe  pole,  which  ^he  always  carried  with 
him  on  such  occasions.  In  these  luxurious 
times,  what  a  lesson  he  teaches,  this  tire- 
less hound  of  God,  this  grand  old  athlete 
of  the  lyord! 


When  famine  and  fever  were  rife  in  the 
land,  the  Irish  priest  was  frequently  all 
day  in  the  saddle,  and  perhaps  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,  carrying  the  Bread  of 
Ivife  and  the  message  of  hope  to  the  dying 
over  hill  and  dale,  mountain  and  moor. 
Then  as  now  our  people  had  the  same 
amiable  weakness  for  summoning  the 
priest  in  every  case  of  illness,  however 
trifling;  so  that  when  parishes  were  twice 
as  large  as  they  are  now,  and  the  people 
twice  as  numerous,  the  labors  of  the 
soggarth  aroon  must  have  been  simply 
Herculean.  The  question,  therefore,  of 
keeping  the  priest's  horse  in  fit  condition 
for  his  work  was  not  one  of  the  last 
importance.  Hence,  the  custom  arose  of 
each  household  contributing  its  quota  of 
oats  to  put  spirit  into  the  gallant  old 
cob,  on  whose  fleetness  and  endurance  so 
frequently  depended  the  question  of  life 
or  death.  Such  is  the  genesis  of  my  har- 
vest collection,  which  survives  without  a 
protest,  even  when  I  have  no  horse  to 
feecj,  and  do  my  rounds  on  a  bicycle. 

I  have  come  to  regard  it,  and  so  have 
my  people,  as  a  parochial  visitation,  a 
triumphal  march,  or  a  sort  of  durbar, 
through  the  whole  parish,  rather  than  a 
mere  vulgar  quest  for  filthy  lucre.  In 
every  house  I  get  a  reception  that  a  prince 
might  envy, — a  welcome  as  warm  and 
friendly  as  I  would  in  my  father's  home. 
I  must  shake  hands  with  everyone,  from 
the  crowing  infant  in  the  cradle  to  the 
doddering  grandsire  in  the  chimney  comer. 
I  must  sit  down  in  the  best  room,  swept 
and  garnished  for  me.  I  must  enter  into 
their  joys  and  their  sorrows,  their  troubles 
and  their  cares,  while  they  hang  on  my 
words  with  glowing  countenances.  And  I 
must  bless  the  kneeling  household  ere  I 
go.  Shyly  and  shamefacedly  they  hand 
me  the  "oats-money,"  with  many  em- 
barrassing apologies  because  it  is  so  small 
a  trifle.  Nor  would  they  have  me  know 
for  the  world  that  one  of  the  girls  walked 
four  miles  to  the  market,  the  day  before, 
carrying  a  heavy  basket  of  farm  produce 
to    earn    that    half-crown    for   me.     They 
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press  my  hand  reverently  when  I  leave; 
and  I  see  in  their  faces  a  strong  desire 
to  carry  it  to  their  lips,  only  they  would 
not  venture  "to  make  so  bold." 

More  than  once,  in  a  reverie  of  tender 
memories,  I  have  gone  away,  leaving  the 
"oats-money"  on  the  table,  after  duly 
entering  the  amount  in  my  list.  But,  ere 
I  reached  the  end  of  the  boreen,  I  heard 
pattering  feet  pursuing  me,  and  a  panting 
girsha  ran  breathless  to  my  side,  saying 
with  a  roguish  twinkle  in  her  sunny  eye: 

■"  Please,  Father,  you  forgot  the  money, 
and  here  it  is!" 

Before  I  knew  the  parish  thoroughly, 
I  once  overlooked  a  little  cabin  hidden 
away  in  the  heather,  and  passed  it  by  on 
my  rounds  without  calling;  although  they 
were  on  the  lookout  for  me,  and  had  the 
oats-money  waiting  for  mc  under  an 
egg-cup  on  the  dresser.  They  were  deeply 
mortified  and  distressed,  belic\ing  that 
for  some  reason  or  other  I  was  displeased 
with  them.  That  same  evening  "the 
woman"  came  to  my  house,  vrith  tearful 
eyes,  to  know  what  they  had  done  to  me 
that  I  would  not  call  for  the  oats-money, 
which  she  there  and  then  handed  to  me, 
having  increased  it  to  the  extent  of  another 
shilling.  I  assured  her  in  all  sincerity  that 
no  slight  was  or  could  have  been  intended, 
since  I  did  not  know  the  whereabouts 
of  the  house;  and  then  she  went  home 
rejoicing,  to  restore  peace  of  mind  to  her 
family.  Doubtless  the  assurance  of  my 
good  will  gave  them  more  joy  than  if 
she  had  brought  with  her  Aladdin's 
wishing  lamp. 

As  I  announce  my  route  for  the  week 
the  previous  Sunday,  my  parishioners  are 
\  usually  prepared  to  receive  me,  and  the 
holiday  garment  is  donned  for  th?  occa- 
sion. But  sometimes  -circumstances  oblige 
me  to  change  my  programme,  and  then  I 
am  liable  to  encounter  situations  of  deli- 
cate embarrassment  on  both  sides.  During 
m}^  last  autumnal  tour,  there  occurred  a 
couple  of  incidents  of  this  kind,  which 
will  long  linger  in  my  memory. 

I   arrived   one  morning  in   a  townland 


where  I  was  not  expected  until  some  days 
later.  In  the  first,  house  I  entered  I  found 
a  young  woman  and  two  children  —  a 
baby  sleeping  in  its  cradle,  and  a  lively 
toddler  imprisoned  in  a  barrel,  over  which 
his  head  and  shoulders  appeared.  Inside 
there  was  a  truss  of  hay,  upon  which  he 
stood,  and  which  served  to  project  him 
over  the  edge.  It  was  an  ingenuous  com- 
promise between  liberty  and  restraint,  as 
he  could  dance  and  walk  round  in  a  vicious 
circle,  but  could  not  climb  over.  The 
woman  informed  me  her  husband  was  in 
the  field,  and  had  the  oats-money  in  his 
pocket.  I  undertook  to  mind  the  children 
while  she  went  to  call  him. 

The  hero  of  the  barrel  at  first  looked 
sulky  and  lowering,  until  I  gave  him  my 
bunch  of  keys,  when  he  brightened,  and 
we  became  the  best  of  friends.  He  then 
flung  avv'ay  the  keys  and  clamored  to  be 
released,  stretching  forth  suppliant  little 
arms  in  so  appealing  a  manner  that  I  had 
not  the  heart  to  refuse.  But  no  sooner 
had  1  lifted  him  out  than  the  baby  awoke, 
and,  after  endeavoring  to  gouge  out  its 
eyes  with  its  dimpled  fists,  began  to  stare 
hard  at  me  with  a  portentous  solemnity 
and  seriousness,  at  which  I  laughed 
heartily, — the  reprieved  prisoner  joining 
in  the  merriment;  for  he  was  now  in 
high  glee.  Baby  apparently  resented  such 
treatment;  for  presently  a  cloud  began 
to  gather  on  its  brow,  which  I  knew  pre- 
saged a  crying  spell.  I  unloosed  my  watch 
with  all  possible  dispatch  and  presented 
it  as  a  peace  offering.  It  came  in  the 
nick  of  time  to  quell  the  storm,  whose 
rumblings  had  already  begun. 

After  mauling  the  watch  contentedly 
for  a  brief  interval,  baby  threvv^  it  aside, 
and,  with  many  endearing  wiles  and  pretty 
grimaces,  betrayed  a  desire  to  be  lifted 
out,  hke  the  other.  1  thereupon  gently 
deposited  the  struggling  babbler  in  the 
barrel,  and  got  baby  out  of  the  cradle 
just  in  time  to  avert  a  crisis.  But  as  I 
was  rejoicing  in  the  broad  smile  of  sat- 
isfaction on  the  face  of  the  cherub,  the 
convict    in    the    barrel    set    up    a    terrific 
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howling  and  imperiously  demanded  to  be 
set  free.  I  managed  somehow  to  extract 
him  with  one  arm;  and  when  the  fond 
mother  came  back,  she  stood  entranced 
in  the  doorway  to  see  how  I  was  occupied, 
with  the  elder  child  on  one  knee  rattling 
my  keys,  and  the  baby  on  the  other 
munching  my  watch.  She  told  the  story 
to  her  neighbors,  and  it  got  abroad  some- 
how and  reached  the  ears  of  my  clerical 
confrkres,  who  chaffed  me  unmercifully 
over  it.  And  the  only  defence  I  had  to 
make  was  that  if  any  one  of  them  were 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  two  babies  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, I  believed  he  would  not  have 
done  better. 

The  other  incident  referred  to  happened 
on  the  same  day.  I  found  the  door  of  a 
certain  house  locked,  the  inmates  being 
all  in  the  fields;  and  I  had  just  turned 
into  the  boreen  leading  to  the  roadway, 
when  I  saw  the  daughter  of  the  family 
(their  only  girl)  coming  home  at  the  other 
end  of  the  lane.  She  stopped  irresolutely, 
as  if  debating  with  herself  whether  she 
should  evade  me  or  not.  But  finally  she 
abandoned  the  idea  of  an  undignified 
retreat,  and  boldly  advanced  to  meet  me. 
I  knew  her  to  be  one  of  the  best-dressed 
girls  in  the  church  of  a  Sunday,  and  I 
believe  she  was  considered  to  be  the  belle 
of  the  parish.  I  was  aware,  therefore,  that 
she  must  feel  mortified  at  being  seen  by 
me  in  such  a  guise;  for  she  was  barefoot 
and  dishevelled,  her  loosened  brown  hair 
tossing  in  the  breeze,  and  her  garments 
old  and  shabby, — her  usual  attire  when 
working  in  the  fields.  I  was  indignant  with 
myself  for  my  untimely  visit,  as  she 
advanced  to  welcome  me,  her  cheeks 
mantling  with  the  blush  of  ingenuous 
shame,  and  an  expression  between  a  cry 
and  a  laugh  in  her  soft  blue  eyes.  If  she 
only  knew  my  real  sentiments  she  would 
not  have  been  disconcerted;  for,  in  my 
estimation,  her  maiden  modesty  and  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  her  demeanor  under 
a  trying  ordeal  had  clothed  her  with  a 
loveliness   all   divine.     I   do   not   think   I 


ever  saw  the  native  queenliness  of  woman- 
hood so  beautifully  and  so  unconsciously 
displayed. 

In  almost  every  house  I  entered  I  found 
the  walls  of  the  best  room  decorated  with 
the  photographs  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  were  in  America.  "I  take  that  down 
and  kiss  it  every  day,"  a  gray-haired 
mother  said  to  me,  pointing  to  a  speaking 
likeness  of  her  two  girls,  taken  arm  in 
arm.  "I'm  expecting  them  home  to  see 
me  every  year  for  the  last  seven  years. 
And  I'm  afraid  I'll  never  live  to  set  my 
eyes  on  them,  the  creatures!  Ah,  what 
wouldn't  I  give  to  see  them  before  I  die!" 
And  the  big  tears  gathered  slowly,  and 
trembled,  and  fell. 

Another  wan-faced  woman  told  she  had 
not  heard  from  her  daughter  for  five  long 
years,  and  she  feared  she  was  dead.  She 
showed  me  her  photograph,  taken  shortly 
before  she  left  for  New  York, — a  gentle, 
winsome  colleen  she  looked,  handsome  as 
a  goddess.  Such  was  her  darling  Annie, 
as  she  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  little  cabin, 
in  the  May  morning  of  life,  her  lips  parted 
in  a  smile,  and  her  cheek  fair  as  the  rosy 
flush  of  dawn.  That  delicate  mother, 
whose  face  is  sad  with  wistful  yearning  to 
see  her  child  once  more,  treasures  that 
picture  in  her  heart's  core,  and  will  carry 
it  with  her  to  the  grave;  for  she  will  never 
meet  her  daughter  this  side  of  it.  No,  the 
longing  eyes  ever  straining  across  the 
waste  will  never  beam  on  her  loved  and 
lost  one,  save  in  fancy  or  in  dreams.  "  Ah, 
would  it  were  death,  and  death  only!" 
was  my  reflection,  as  I  tried  to  account 
for  Annie's  strange  forgetfulness  of  the 
mother  who  loved  her  so  well. 


After  our  affections  have  been  moved 
in  prayer,  we  need  not  multiply  consid- 
erations, but  stop  a  little  and  dwell  upon 
those  already  made;  then,  from  time  to 
time,  say  to  Our  Lord  some  word  of  com- 
punction, love,  or  resignation,  according 
as  we  feel  ourselves  inclined.  This  is  the 
best  kind  of  prayer. 

— St.  J.  F.  de  Chantal. 
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0  Bird,  Swift  Flying! 

BY    Iv.  M.   TAINTER. 

©  BIRD,  swift  flying 
From  out  the  rosy  west  where  light  is  dying! 
Say,  dost  thou  seek,  behind  some  leafy  screen^ 
Thy  little  nest  all  canopied  with  green? 

Then,  stay  thy  flight; 
For  empty  hangs  thy  home :  thy  mate  has  flown 
Far,  far  afield,  and  thou  art  left  alone. 

Bereft  to-night. 

Last  eve  while  singing 
Thy    sweet    "good-night,"    amid     the     boughs 
a-swinging. 
When,  save  wind  voices  from  the  distant  hill, 
All  tired  Nature  rested  calm  and  still. 

Thou  couldst  not  know 
On  surer,  swifter  wings  than  thine  flew  Sorrow, 
And  thou,  poor  bird,  upon  the  morrow 
Wouldst  mourning  go. 

Then,  cease  thy  wailing 
And  searching  vain.  Thy  little  wings  are  failing. 
Dear  bird;    thou  seekest  but  an  empty  nest. 
O  come,  forget  thy  anguish  on  my  breast. 

Soft,  rustling  thing! 
For  He  who  set  thy  silvern  tongue  a-swinging 
Within  the  golden  bell  of  summer  ringing, 

Bids  thee  to  sing. 

How  St.  Joseph  was  Kept  Out  of  It. 

BY    JULIUS    PATTEN. 

^np  HE  September  sun  was  setting  over 
■^  Bundoran;  and,  in  the  purple  and 
golden  reflections  from  its  fast  fading 
glory,  Donegal  Bay  shone  like  a  sheet 
of  magic  water  destined  to  vanish  as  a 
dream  when  the  spell  was  broken,  and 
the  charm  that  held  the  spectator  en- 
raptured dissolved  by  the  flitting, of  the 
Fairy  King  and  the  sinking  of  his  dazzling 
train  beneath  the  waves.  Small  boats  that 
(iotted  the  sparkling  bay  were  steering 
homeward,  their  white  sails  swelling  in 
the  rising  breeze;  and  lights  were  begin- 
ning to  twinkle  in  the  sparsely  scattered 
cabins  that  lay  along  the  coast. 

In   o;ie   of   the   negitest   of   thes^,    tW9 


women  were  seated  in  front  of  a  wide 
chimney,  where  the  heaped-up  turf 
glowed  cheerily,  casting  fantastic  shadows 
on  the  whitewashed  walls,  and  on  the 
oaken  dresser  where  the  household 
crockery  was  displayed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  elder,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  uncertain  light,  had  not  laid  asice 
the  fishing  net  which  she  was  mending, 
was  Mrs.  Malone,  a  recently  married  bride 
and  the  mistress  of  the  house.  Her  com- 
panion was  a  visitor,  Kitty  Dunne,  her 
dearest  friend  and  most  intimate  crony. 
Just  now  the  usually  smiling  Kitty  was 
somewhat  grave;  and,  as  she  eyed  her 
hostess  askance,  looked  as  if  she  wanted 
to  say  something,  but  was  at  a  loss  hew 
to  begin. 

"Musha,  what's  on  your  mind  at  all 
at  all?"  Mrs.  Malone  asked  at  length, 
as  she  became  aware  of  her  visitor's 
searching  glances.  "It  isn't  any  trouble 
that  your  having  at  home,  I  hope?" 

"Sorra  a  trouble  at  all  at  all,  Nellie 
darling!"  Kitty  answered  briskly,  and  as 
if  glad  at  heart  that  the  silence  was  at 
last  broken  by  something  more  human 
than  the  monotonous  ticking  of  the  clock 
that  hung  above  the  fireplace.  "Sorra 
a  trouble  we're  having,  thanks  be  to  God 
for  all  His  mercies!" 

"Amen  to  that  same!  But,  since  'tis 
not  a  sorrow,  I  suppose  'tis  a  joy;  and, 
as  joy,  they  say,  never  yet  killed  any  one, 
you  may  as  well  be  telling  it  to  me  while 
the  kettle  is  singing  its  evening  song. 
Sure  'tis  a  pleasure  to  see  you  coming  in 
like  that  of  an  evening  and  sitting  there 
so  friendly  and  neighborly;  for  'tis  lone- 
some like  I  do  be  sometimes  all  alone  by 
meself  in  the  dusk,  when  my  good  man's 
out  there," — and  the  young  wife  looked 
toward  the  bay  over  which  the  night  was 
falhrg  whilst  they  talked.  "  Indeed,  when 
the  waves  are  high,  and  the  wind  shrieking 
and  howling  in  the  chimney  here,  'tis 
meself  that  knows  a  fisherman's  wife  has 
worries  and  fears  as  them  that  is  single 
never  dreams  of."  And  the  bride  of  a 
fortnight  sighed. 
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Here  was  an  opening  for  Kitty. 

"  Maybe,  then,  you  had  a  sort  of  pre- 
sentiment of  your  wifely  responsibiHties 
even  at  the  altar,  Nellie  acushla;  for  it 
gave  me  a  turn,  it  did,  to  see  you  took 
all  of  a  tremble,  and  turn  white  as  a  ghost 
all  on  a  sudden,  the  Lord  be  praised!" 

"At  the  altar?" 

"  No,  but  in  the  sacristy  where  you  were 
writing  your  names.  Sure  'tis  trembling 
like  a  leaf  you  were." 

"  Musha,  and  was  me  emotion  as  visible 
as  that?" 

"Oh,  then,  and  sure  but  it  was!  And 
'tis  often  I've  been  wanting  to  ask  you 
what  it  was  that  ailed  you  at  all  at  all." 

"  Well,  then,  sure  there's  no  harm  in 
telling  you,  alanna,  if  only  as  a  solemn 
warning  to  you  that's  not  married  yet," 
observed  Mrs.  Malone,  after  admiring  her 
brand  new  wedding  ring  in  silence  for 
some  moments.  "And,  as  you're  a  good 
Catholic,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that 
St.  Joseph  was  the  cause  of  it." 

"The  cause  of  your  emotion!"  ex- 
claimed Kitty,  looking  rather  shocked. 

"Yes;  or  that's  to  say  he  was  and  he 
wasn't.  I  was  to  blame  too,  —  I  see  it 
now;  but  'twas  not  my  fault  either,  but 
my  indiscretion.  My  intentions  were  good, 
and  everything  is  in  the  intention.  It 
wasn't  that  I  didn't  love  and  respect  St. 
Joseph  as  much  as  any  Christian  could; 
but,  between  ourselves,  it  didn't  seem 
right  like,  when  I  came  to  think  of  it, 
that  he  should  have  all  the  matchmaking, 
and  there  so  many  other  saints  in  heaven 
that  no  one  ever  seemed  to  think  of 
troubling  when  it  came  to  marrying;  so 
I  says  to  meself,  '  I'll  just  give  one  of  them 
a  trial  for  politeness'  sake,  and  keep  St. 
Joseph  out  of  it  for  once.'" 

"Well,  I  never!"  said  the  scandalized 
Kitty,  raising  her  plump  red  hands,  and 
casting  her  brown  eyes  to  the  smoked 
rafters.  "Is  it  the  truth  you're  after 
telling  me,  Nellie  Malone, — you  a  baptized 
Christian,  and  an  Irishwoman  at  that, 
plotting  and  planning  to  keep  the  blessed 
St.  Joseph  out  of  your  marriage,  just,  for 


all  the  world,  as  if  you  was  a  heathen!" 

"Musha,  don't  you  be  misjudging  of 
me  now,  Catherine  Dunne.  I  meant  no 
slight  to  St.  Joseph, — the  Lord  forbid! 
And  I  kept  up  me  prayers  to  him  on 
every  other  subject;  and  maybe  I  said 
them  oftener  than  ever,  so  that  they'd 
be  no  manner  of  misunderstanding,  and 
that  he'd  be  certain  sure  I  meant  no 
offence  in  keeping  him  out  of  me  matri- 
monial concerns.  But,  though  I  felt  a 
call  to  the  holy  state  of  marriage,  I  mis- 
doubted me  poor  human  judgment  in  the 
matter.  Slip  of  a  girl  though  I  was,  I 
had  seen  many  an  unhappy  marriage; 
and  whenever  I  saw  a  couple  not  agreeing 
well  together  as  a  Christian  man  and  wife 
should,  says  I  to  meself,  'Sure  they  never 
could  have  asked  the  guidance  of  the 
blessed  St.  Joseph  afore  they  took  the 
wrong  turning.'" 

"You  said  that,  and  yet — " 

"Arrah,  but  you  go  too  fast  entirely 
for  a  quiet  life!  I  didn't  see  how  I 
couldn't  have  the  blessing  of  God  and  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  for  once  without  taking 
St.  Joseph  into  me  confidence,  when  I 
intended  no  slight,  and  kept  up  me  other 
devotions  to  him.  So  I  took  me  Lives  of 
the  Saints  that  was  a  catechism  prize, 
and  I  picked  out  all  the  married  ones,  so 
as  to  have  for  a  powerful  intercessor  one 
that  would  take  a  sort  of  personal  interest 
in  me  case.  It  was  just  such  a  fine  cold 
night  as  this,  I  remember;  and  I  had 
made  me  poor  old  father  comfortable  in 
the  chimney  corner  with  his  pipe  and 
'baccy.  You  see,  having  no  mother  made 
things  more  difficult  for  me;  for  a  mother 
can  always  advise  a  daughter. 

"So,  having  no  one  and  nothing  to 
depend  upon  but  the  good  saints  and  me 
poor  sinful  self,  I  felt '  the  responsibility 
of  me  action  all  the  more;  and  I  was 
glad  in  me  soul  that  me  father  had  fallen 
asleep  in  his  corner  and  couldn't  interrupt 
me  pious  meditations.  Now,  there  was 
this  saint  and  there  was  that  saint  —  the 
married  ones  I'll  be  meaning, — and  some 
of  them  had  children  and  some  of  them 
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hadn't.  But  'tis  meself  that  is  fond  of 
the  Httle  ones;  and  the  more  children  a 
saint  had,  the  more  I  felt  attracted  to 
him;  for  I  wouldn't  have  anything  to 
say  to  the  female  saints." 

''  Musha,  is  it  slighting  your  own  sex 
you'd  be  after?" 

"Sorra  a  bit  of  it;  but  I  didn't  like 
to  make  me  keeping  St.  Joseph  out  of  it 
too  hard  for  him;  and  if  I  had  put  a 
female  saint  over  his  head  it  might  have 
looked  as  if  I  really  did  mean  to  slight 
him,  after  all.  Well,  the  saint  that  took 
me  fancy  most  of  all  was  a  Frenchman." 

"  Indeed!  And,  if  I  may  give  me  humble 
opinion,  since  St.  Joseph  wasn't  good 
enough  for  you,  an  Irishman  might  have 
had  the  preference." 

"St.  Joseph  wasn't  an  Irishman,"  re- 
sponded Mrs.  Malone,  feeling  that  she  had 
scored  a  point.  "One  would  think  I  had 
chosen  an  Englishman,  to  hear  you!  As  a 
true  born  Irishwoman,  I've  no  reason  that 
I  can  see  to  be  ashamed  of  me  devotion 
to  a  French  saint.  Maybe  the  History  was 
left  out  of  your  schooling,  but  I  learned 
in  me  own  that  the  French  fought  for 
Ireland  in  Ninety-Eight. 

"Well,  I'll  finish  me  story  while  I'm 
setting  the  tea  things;  for  I'd  like  to  get 
it  over  afore  me  good  man  comes  in  to 
laugh  at  me;  he's  that  fond  of  jibing  and 
tormenting  me  about  it  that  it's  mad  with 
meself  I  am  for  ever  letting  the  secret 
out  at  all.  Well,  after  a  long  meditation 
I  hit  upon  a  Frenchman;  and,  so  as  to 
make  it  sort  of  easier  for  vSt.  Joseph,  I 
chose  a  King — " 

"St.  Joseph  was  just  a  plain  carpenter." 

"Musha,  but  'tis  learning  your  cate- 
chism you  ought  to  be!  Wasn't  St.  Joseph 
of  the  royal  House  of  David,  and,  wasn't 
David  a  King?  So,  to  make  things  sort 
of  equal,  I  pitched  on  a  King,  the  great 
St!  Louis  himself,  the  happy  father  of 
eleven  beautiful  children.  Night  and 
morning  I  prayed  on  me  bare  knees  to 
him,  asking  him  to  use  his  powerful  in- 
tercession to  find  a  decent  husband  for 
me.     And    Fin   not   saying    but   many   a 


decent  boy  did  look  me  way;  but  sorra 
a  one  of  them  came  up  to  me  high  idea 
of  a  heaven-sent  bachelor.  Then,  just  as 
I  was  beginning  to  despair,  and  thinking 
that  maybe  I'd  have  to  go  to  St.  Joseph 
after  all,  and  that  it  was  a  just  judgment 
on  me,  who  should  come  making  big  eyes 
at  me  but  young  Louis  Malone,  the  best 
fisherman  in  all  Bundoran!  I  felt  that  the 
hand  of  the  great  St.  Louis  was  in  it 
from  the  start;  for  Louis  is  no  common 
name  in  Ireland;  and  sure  wasn't  that  me 
bachelor's  name?  He  was  a  boy  after  me 
own  heart,  and  I  took  him  as  a  sign  that 
St.  Joseph  had  no  manner  of  grudge  agin 
me,  but  forgave  me  for  the  sake  of  me 
pure  intentions.  Still  it  wasn't  in  human 
nature  for  me  not  to  feel  a  bit  proud  of 
the  way  I'd  kept  him  out  of  the  business, 
and  found  a  bachelor  to  me  fancy  through 
the  special  providence  of  a  saint  of  me 
own  choosing.  Me  poor  old  father  was  as 
pleased  as   I   was  meself. 

"'Nellie,'  says  he,  'you've  made  a 
sensible  choice  and  no  mistake.  You  take 
after  your  poor  mother,  God  rest  her! 
But  how  could  you  help  having  luck 
after  all  the  prayers  you've  been  saying 
to   St.  Joseph?'" 

"'The  Lord  preserve  us!'  says  I,  grow- 
ing very  red.  '  Whatever  makes  you  think 
I've  been  praying  to  St.  Joseph!' 

"'Glory  be  to  goodness!'  says,  he, 
laughing  outright.  'Trust  a  woman  to 
make  a  secret  if  she  can't  find  one  ready 
to  her  hand!  Sure,  then,  do  you  think 
'tis  stone-blind  I'm  getting  in  me  old  age 
not  to  see  the  flowers  you've  been  putting 
afore  vSt.  Joseph's  statue  this  long  while 
past  ? ' 

"And  sure  so  I  had;  but  it  was  only 
to  show  St.  Joseph  that  I  was  just  as 
fond  of  him  as  ever,  and  not  that  I  asked 
him  to  trouble  about  me  matrimonial 
concerns.  So,  as  I  couldn't  bear  even  to 
act  a  lie,  I  told  me  father  the'  true  state 
of  the  case,  and  explained  that  I  had 
given  the  flowers  to  St.  Joseph  only  out 
of  delicacy,  but  that  it  was  not  he  but 
the  great  St.  Louis,  iCing  of  France;  that 
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was  working  for  me.  And  what  dees  me 
father  do  but  tell  me  bachelor!  And  what 
does  he  do  but  tell  Father  O'Hegarty! 
And  sorra  a  moment  of  peace  or  quiet 
I  had,  between  the  three  of  them,  after 
that.  It  was,  'And  so  you're  keeping 
St.  Joseph  out  of  it?'  and,  '  Musha,  but 
isn't  it  the  proud  woman  you  ought  to 
be  having  a  grand  King  of  France  finding 
a  husband  for  you!'  and,  'Sure  'tis  the 
clever  creature  you  are,  and  no  mistake, 
to  settle  your  matrimonial  concerns  with- 
out the  help  of  St.  Joseph!' 

"  Well,  Kitty  alanna,  as  you  were  me 
bridesmaid,  there's  no  need  for  me  to  be 
telling  you  about  the  wedding.  But,  as 
you  said  just  now  that  you  observed  me 
emotion  in  the  sacristy  after,  I  may  as 
well  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  and  tell 
you  the  true  cause  of  it,  lest  maybe  you'd 
be  thinking  I  was  displeased  at  being  a 
happy  wife.  The  saints  between  us  and 
harm,  but  the  wonder  is  that  me  emotion 
didn't  get  the  better  of  me  altogether, 
and  that  I  didn't  faint  when  I  leaned  over 
me  good  man's  shoulder  and  saw  him 
write  his  name  large  as  life!  And  what 
do  you  think  he  wrote?" 

"His  name,  I  suppose." 

"Arrah  to  be  sure;  but  what  was  his 
name?" 

"The  same  as  'tis  now,  unless,"  said 
Kitty,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm,  "things 
is  different  in  royal  arranged  marriages 
like  yours,  when  maybe  the  bridegroom 
changes  his  name  as  well  as  the  bride." 

'■What  do  you  say  me  good  man's 
name  is?  Now,  answer  me  that,  Catherine 
Dunne ! '  '• 

"  Louis  Malone  is  his  name,  as  all 
Bundoran  knows." 

"Sorra  a  bit  of  it,  then!  Louis  Joseph 
Malone  is  my  husband's  name,  and  that 
was  what  he  wrote  in  the  registry,  and 
a  fine,  beautiful  hand  he  has  when  he 
goes  slow.  ^ 

" '  Arrah,  what  do  you  mean  at  all  at 
all?'  says  I,  when  we  were  outside  the 
chapel.  '  Is  it  clean  daft  you  are  to  be 
fifter  signing  your  name  in  thgit  fashion?' 


"'Sure,  isn't  it  me  name?'  says  he. 

"' Musha,  '  then,  I  suppose  'tis  meself 
that's  called  Louis,'  says  I,  indignant 
like;    for  I  thought  he  was  fooling  me. 

"*' No,  Nellie  machree!'  says  he,  cool 
as  a  cucumber.  '  I'm  Louis  right  enough 
in  baptism;  but  I'm  Joseph  in  the  holy 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation;  and  though, 
generally  speaking,  I  call  meself  Louis 
only,  for  shortness,  considering  all  the 
help  St.  Joseph  has  given  me  in  the  diffi- 
cult matter  of  choosing  a  wife,  I  thought 
it  only  decent  to  sign  his  name  too  upon 
me  wedding  day.' 

'"St.  Joseph  found  me  for  you!'  says 
I,  clutching  his  arm  tight  to  keep  meself 
from  falling. 

"  '  Sure  of  course  he  did !  Isn't  St.  Joseph 
the  patron  of  all  happy  marriages^ — '" 

"And  a  powerful  patron  too!"  roared 
a  stentorian  voice,  as  a  man's  laughing 
face  appeared  in  the  doorway.  "  I  hope 
you  won't  try  to  keep  him  out  of  your 
marriage  one  of  these  days,  Miss  Dunne, 
even  though  it  was  to  put  a  King  of  France 
in  his  place;  for,  trust  my  word  for  it,  if 
'tis  a  Christian  marriage,  you  just  can't 
keep  St.  Joseph  out  of  it.  Ask  herself 
there  if  I'm  not  right." 


Without  the  parental  influence,  ex- 
ample, and  teaching,  the  child  will  hardly 
have  a  chance  of  acquiring  even  the  mere 
elements  of  religion  or  the  first  principles 
of  an  ordered  life.  The  child  is  for  the 
most  part  the  creation  of  its  surround- 
ings, and  no  amount  of  schooling  in  the 
best  of  "atmospheres,"  or  of  religious 
instruction  from  the  most  capable  of 
teachers,  can  supply  the  influences  which 
are  lacking  in  the  home  life.  On  parentsi 
rests  the  responsibility — a  heavy  respon- 
sibility, of  which  they  can  not  divest 
themselves  —  of  training  their  offspring 
in  habits  of  virtue, —  of  seeing,  for 
example,  that  they  say  their  prayers, 
attend  church,  receive  the  Sacraments 
and,  as  their  minds  expand,  are  properly 
instructed  in  their  duty  to  God  and  their 
fellowmen, — Dom  Gusquetr  0,  S,  B^ 
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A  Sunset  Picture. 


*'T7CC0,     Vin-addio!''     called     out     our 
guide;    and,  hat  in  hand,  with  true 
Italian  grace,  he  waved   a    salute   to   the 
hamlet  lying  at  our  feet. 

"Vin-addio?"  I  asked,  as  John  and  I 
dismounted  our  mules  and  joined  our 
guide,  Francesco,  on  the  ridge  of  the 
mountain.  "Vin-addio,  —  why  so  called?" 
"  Is  not  the  signor  aware  that  long 
since  we  left  behind  us  the  vine?  Here 
are  no  vines,  no  grapes,  no  wine," — and 
he  waved  to  the  hills  around  us. 

True,  garden  patches  here  and  there 
dotted  the  landscape,  sheep  and  goats 
grazed  on  the  hillside,  but  no  vineyards, 
with  their  promise  of  a  joyful  vintage, 
were  in  sight.  The  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  lit  with  varied  colors  the  snow-capped 
mountain  peaks  of  the  distant  Alps,  and 
illumined  the  valley  below  with  borrowed 
glory.  The  cottages  and  huts  clung  to  the 
steep  mountain-side  like  eagles'  nests,  or 
clustered  in  the  valley  far  below.  Narrow, 
crooked  steps  led  up  the  hillsides  from 
street  to  street  of  the  village. 

We  mounted  again;  and  with  slow, 
cautious  steps  our  mules  picked  their  way 
down  the  steep  descent,  and  landed  us  in 
the  market-place  of  the  little  hamlet, 
secure  in  its  mountain  fastness.  We  were 
surrounded  at  once  by  lads  eager  to  take 
our  mules  in  charge  on  the  payment  of 
a  soldo,  for  which  they  begged  with  out- 
stretched hands  and  in  musical  voices. 

Leaving  our  mules  to  their  care,  we 
strolled  through  the  village  in  search  of 
a  night's  lodging.  Children,  clustering  on 
the  doorsteps,  eyed  the  strangers  in  open- 
mouthed  wonder;  in  the  doorway  stood 
women,  with  infants  in  arms  or  clinging 
to  their  skirts;  the  day's  work  done, 
they  awaited  the  return  of  the  goodman 
of  the  house,  Youths  and  maidens  with 
luminous  eyes  lingered  at  the  fountain 
and  chatted  and  lauglied  with  the  joy  of 
youth.  The  hush  of  the  evening  hour 
V^^as  pver  the  yiHage 


The  tinkle  of  a  distant  bell  attracted 
our  attention.  A  procession  was  slowly 
wending  its  way  through  the  crooked 
streets;  first  a  server  ringing  a  silver  bell 
that  sounded  clear  and  far  in  the  quiet 
evening  air;  then  two  acolytes  carrying 
lighted  tapers;  then  the  good  padre  of  the 
village,  with  stole  and  surplice,  bearing 
the  consecrated  Host.  The  procession 
widened  as  the  villagers  slowly  and  rev- 
erently joined  the  train.  Here  and  there 
a  laborer,  returning  from  his  day's  work, 
laid  rake  and  spade  on  the  doorstep  and 
followed  the  worshippers.  We,  too,  joined 
in  the  throng. 

The  good  Father  stopped  before  a 
cottage  poorer  and  meaner  than  the  rest. 
He  went  in.  Outside  knelt  the  crowd, 
who  made  place  for  us  near  the  open 
doorway.  Inside,  the  cottage  was  very 
dark;  but,  as  our  eyes  grew  accustomed 
to  the  darkness,  we  could  discern  a  small 
room  scantily  furnished,  with  stone  floor 
and  bare  rafters.  On  a  rude  bed  in  a 
corner  lay  an  old  woman,  who,  tired  with 
life's  journey,  had  reached  the  gates  of 
Eternity.  A  little  boy,  unaccustomed  to 
his  grandmother's  silence,  clung  to  the 
bedpost  weeping  bitterly.  One  of  the 
women  took  him  up  in  her  arms,  and  his 
sobbing  died  away  on  her  motherly  bosom. 
The  priest  deposited  his  sacred  burden 
on  a  small  stand  near  the  bed,  where  two 
lighted  candles  had  been  placed.  The 
murmur  of  the  Confiteor  broke  the  stillness. 
He  turned  and  raised  his  hand  in  abso- 
lution. "  Dofnine,  non  sum  dignusl"  mur- 
mured the  crowd  outside. 

Suddenly  a  loud  twittering  and  chirp- 
ing of  birds  drowned  the  voice  of  the 
priest.  I  looked  up.  Over  the  bed,  peering 
out  of  a  nest  built  in  the  rafters,  three 
hungry  nestlings  were  calling  loudly  for 
food.  The  mother  bird  flew  over  them, 
distracted  by  the  unusual  crowd  in  the 
quiet  room;  the  little  birds  chirped  louder 
and  louder.  The  priest  approached  the 
bed:  "Receive,  sister,  the  Viaticum  of 
the  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The 
old  woman  raised  her  clasped  hand?  in  a 
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last  welcome  and  received  the  Bread  from 
Heaven,  which  had  been  her  sustenance 
on  the  way  and  would  sustain  her  now 
on  her  last  journey. 

Again  I  looked  up  at  the  nest.  The 
mother,  in  answer  to  the  cries  of  the 
nestlings,  was  feeding  her  young,  one  by 
one,  till  their  cries  ceased  and  they  were 
satisfied.  Silence  settled  once  more  on  the 
little  room, — silence  and  peace,  too,  on 
the  face  of  the  old  woman.  The  slanting 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  fell  on  her  snow- 
white  hair.  The  mother  bird,  cheered  by 
the  light  of  the  dying  day,  poured  out 
her  song,  mingling  its  exultant  notes  of 
joy  with  the  thanksgiving  of  the  dying 
and  the  prayers  of  her  friends. 

The  sun  set,  we  rose  from  our  knees. 
The  villagers  returned  to  their  humble 
homes,  chatting  together.  Neither  life  nor 
death  presented  any  mystery  to  these 
simple  people.  Christ  had  solved  all  their 
questionings.  And  I,  fresh  from  the  Uni- 
versity where  I  had  matched  forces  in  the 
arena  of  thought,  knew  these  were  wiser 
than  I;  for  "the  great  things  are  so 
simple,  and  the  simple  things  are  so  great." 

Rosemary. 


The  Sword. 


O  WORDS  are  to-day  ornamented  acces- 
^^  sories  of  the  toilet  rather  than  prac- 
tical weapons,  rifles  having  superseded 
them  in  those  encounters  when  men  go 
forth  to  murder  one  another;  but  in  past 
days,  in  certain  countries,  they  have  been 
objects  of  veneration,  and,  with  the 
Japanese,  almost  of  adoration.  When  the 
sword-maker  plunged  the  shining  steel 
into  the  water  for  its  hardening,  a  por- 
tion of  his  spirit  was  believed  to  enter 
into  it;  so  there  came  to  be  many  cere- 
monies connected  with  the  process.  In 
Japan  the  sword  is  regarded  as  of  divine 
origin.  In  the  imperial  treasury  are  three 
most  precious  things:  a  stone,  a  mirror, 
and  a  sword,  thought  to  have  come  from 
the  celestial  regions.  Every  sword-maker 
in  Japan  ranked  as  a  nobleman,  and  there 


was  great  rivalry  as  to  who  should  be  the 
most  painstaking  in  his  art;  while  such 
care  was  exercised  in  the  making,  and  so 
many  unworthy  pieces  were  rejected,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  the  swords  of  Japan  are 
almost  unapproached. 

The  scabbards,  too,  are  specimens  of 
the  wonderful  care  which  the  little  brown 
people  of  this  island  empire  bestow  upon 
objects  of  art.  These  sword  sheaths  are 
enriched  with  mother-of-pearl  and  precious 
stones,  or  cunningly-wrought  figures  of 
silver  and  gold,— all  the  recipient  of  endless 
toil;  for  nothing  is  thought  to  be  too  fine 
to  encase  so  valuable  a  piece  of  steel. 

In  ancient  times,  England  shared  with 
the  Japanese  its  respect  for  this  weapon. 
Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  sword  in 
tradition  is  that  possessed  by  the  mythical 
King  Arthur,  who  ruled  over  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table.  "Excalibur"  it  was 
named  when,  on  account  of  his  success, 
he  •  was  proclaimed  king.  Tennyson  has 
made  familiar  to  us  another  story  which 
tells  us  that  King  Arthur  received  "Ex- 
calibur"  from  the  hands  of  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake. 

The  sword  of  Charlemagne,  an  enormous 
one,  was  held  in  great  esteem,  and  formed 
a  conspicuous  object  at  his  coronation. 
The  swords  of  Damascus  were  so  wonder- 
fully constructed  and  tempered  that  the 
possessor  of  one  was  considered  to  have 
a  treasure  above  price.  The  secret  of  their 
manufacture  was  known  only  to  the  Dam- 
ascenes. The  citizens  of  Toledo  were  also 
famous  as  sword-makers,  as  the  expres- 
sion "keen  as  a  Toledo  blade"  testifies. 

But  the  time  is  coming — may  it  arrive 
soon! — when  a  sword  will  be  a  curiosity 
as  rare  as  a  flint  war  club  or  poisoned 
arrow;  for  the  world  is  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  preventable  war  and  duels  and 
kindred  horrors  are  in  violation  of  God's 
mandate,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill."  The  sword 
is  going,  and  the  rifles  will  go  in   God's 

good  time. 

>«♦>.. ■■ — 

ExpKPjENCY  is  man's  wisdom.  L)Qing 
right  is  God's. — George  Meredith. 
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The  Sycamore  of  the  Bible. 


Alarming  Increase. 


IVTEARIyY  all  the  names  of  plants  men- 
^^  tioned  in  the  Bible,  the  identity  of 
which  is  different  from  the  names  as  now 
used,  have  been  misapplied  by  writers  in 
recent  times.  As  a  very  good  example, 
we  have  the  word  sycamore.  This  name, 
syconioros,  was  used  by  Theophrastus 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  by  all  authors  until 
the  eighteenth  century,  for  a  kind  of  fig 
that  grows  in  the  Orient  and  Egypt.  The 
very  derivation  of  the  name  shows  this: 
sykos,  a  fig  (Latin,  ficus) ;  and  moron,  mul- 
berry, or  indicating  a  fig  tree  with  leaves 
like  that  of  the  black  mulberry. 

Though  it  must  have  been  quite  recently 
that  the  word  sycamore  was  transferred 
wrongly  by  English-speaking  people  to 
a  tree,  more  properly  called  the  plane 
tree  {platanus  occidentalis),  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  just  when  the  error  began. 
There  is  in  the  East  another  plane  tree 
{platanus  orientalis) ;  and  this  very  likely 
grew  in  I'alestine,  as,  in  fact,  it  still 
does  along  rivers  and  streams  throughout 
the  East. 

This  plant  is  elsewhere  referred  to  in 
the  Sacred  Text  by  its  correct  name;  for 
it,  too,  was  known  for  ages.  "As  a  plane 
tree  by  the  water  in  the  streets  was  I 
exalted."  (Ecclus.,  xxiv,  19.)  The  tree 
into  which  Zaccheus  climbed  in  order  to 
view  Our  Lord  was  a  wild  fig  tree.  (St. 
Luke,  xix,  4.)  The  fruit  of  this  plant 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  cultivated  fig, 
and  it  was  often  allowed  to  run  wild. 
The  tree  itself,  however,  grows  to  large 
proportions. 

Our  misunderstanding  of  many  of  the 
Biblical  names  of  plants  is  due  -not.  so 
much  to  the  fact  that  translators  of  Sacred 
Scripture  knew  not  the  plants'  names  and 
their  identity,  as  that  these  particular 
names  were  misapplied  by  subsequent 
writers  to  plants  which  in  many  cases 
are  not  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
Holy  Land,  or  to  others  not  known  to 
the  older  writers. 


^VTOW  that  the  elections  are  settling 
^  ^  down  to  their  place  in  history,  minor 
incidents  of  the  recent  great  contest  drop 
put  of  sight  in  the  consideration  of  other 
aspects  far  more  important.  There  is, 
for  example,  the  great  increase  in  the 
Socialist  vote.  The  returns  of  this  year's 
election  show  an  advance  of  almost  100 
per  cent.  Furthermore,  this  growth  of 
the  movement  is  not  confined  to  this 
or  that  State,  but  is  rather  general.  It 
is  greatly  marked  in  particular  States, — 
for  example,  in  Indiana,  where  the  total 
increase  over  the  vote  for  Debs  in  1908 
was  270  per  cent.  But  in  several  other 
States  as  well  the  Socialist  vote  was 
trebled,  or  nearly  so. 

No  Catholic  can  view  these  facts 
without  alarm.  The  causes  for  them  may 
be  hard  to  seek,  but  a  remedy  is  im- 
perative. In  Indiana,  it  is  alleged,  the 
Socialist  vote  was  swelled  by  numerous 
Democrats  who  had  become  disgruntled 
in  their  own  party.  Perhaps,  too,  certain 
aspects  of  the  administration  of  the  party 
now  going  out  of  power. are  in  a  measure 
responsible.  If  these  explanations  explain, 
then  part  of  the  remedy  is  political  and 
seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  applied. 

But  to  our  mind  there  is  a  different 
reason  for  the  growth  of  the  Socialist 
party,  and  a  more  effective  check  for  it, 
than  politics.  The  reason  for  that  increase 
is  the  tireless  Socialist  propaganda;  and 
the  preventive  of  further  gain  is  the  same 
Socialist  method  used  against  them  by 
Catholics.  The  Socialists  know,  even  better 
than  many  Catholics,  that  their  real  fight 
is  with  us. 

Our  leaders  are  working  hard, — have 
been  for  years.  We  have  a  fairly  effective 
literature  on  the  subject.  Let  us  get 
acquainted  with  it  and  use  it.  This  is 
work  for  the  layman  as  well  as  for  the 
priest.  The  Socialist  does  not  wait  to  be 
totd:  he  is  eager,  he  is  out  on  the  hunt 
for  things.  God  help  us  if  our  literature 
were  on  his  side! 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  terrible  railway  accidents  which 
have  shocked  the  community  within  the 
past  few  months  bring  to  the  front  an 
element  which  is  hardly  ever  mentioned' 
in  the  investigations  of  the  law  officers, — 
that  is,  the  role  of  alcohol  in  the  causa- 
tion of  these  accidents.  Railroad  officials 
make  it  a  point  to  conceal  the  facts  of  a 
disaster,  for  reasons  which  only  the  pro- 
prietors of  very  much  watered  stocks 
can  understand;  and,  while  they  seem 
willing  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  careless- 
ness of  a  dead  engineer,  it  is  very  rarely 
that  drunkenness  is  mentioned  as  the 
cause  of  the  engineer's  negligence.  Yet 
every  railroad  man  knows  that  drink 
has  invaded  the  ranks  of  officials  and 
employees  in  a  most  frightful  way;  that 
very  often  half-drunken  engineers,  con- 
ductors, firemen,  train  dispatchers,  direct 
the  daily  work  of  the  roads;  that  they 
are  never  caught  napping  until  some 
accident  occurs;  and  then  they  are  dis- 
missed secretly,  and  allowed  to  get  work 
elsewhere.  It  is  in  consequence  of  such 
conditions  that  in  some  parts  of  Germany 
every  official  must  report  at  the  beginning 
of  the  day's  work  to  a  trustworthy 
superior,  who  makes  it  a  point  to  know 
that  he  is  perfectly  sober.  If  that  ruling 
were  tried  in  this  country,  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  force  would  be  dismissed 
for  a  time,  and  the  railways  would  be 
only  half  manned.  The  problem  has  for 
the  past  twenty  years  or  more  given 
railway  officials  and  steamboat  officials 
considerable  anxiety,  and   yet  it  remains 

unsolved. 

■ — ■«  ♦ » 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  accession  of  the 
Democratic  party  to  power  should  raise 
among  the  Filipinos  the  hope  of  imme- 
diate independence.  The  master  spirits 
of  that  people  ar^  not  the  sort  which 
can  appreciate  independence  and  use  ^  it 
rightly.  Aguinaldo  and  Aglipay  are  fair 
spefcitafens  of  FiKpino  meiitality  ati^  ambi- 


tion, and  their  record  is  not  the  highest. 
The  moment  autonomy  is  granted  to  the 
Filipinos,  the  Japanese  intrigue  will  begin 
the  work  of  transferring  the  islands  to 
the  "Mikado,  and  the  chances  of  Christian 
civilization  will  come  to  an  end.  While 
the  American  Republic  has  no  particular 
mission  of  guardianship  to  more  helpless 
nations,  and  is  wise  to  confine  its  great 
influence  to  illustrious  example,  never- 
theless since  Providence  flung  the  Philip- 
pines at  its  feet,  and  it  accepted  the 
charge,  there  should  be  no  surrender  of 
guardianship  until  the  proper  moment. 
Since  the  islands  must  remain  in  tutelage 
for  many  years  more,  America  is  surely 
preferable  to  Japan;  and  Christian  peoples 
should  not  be  abandoned,  without  grave 
cause,  to  pagan  governors. 


The  Spaniards  are  nothing  if  not  relig- 
ious, and  it  is  altogether  unlikely  that 
the  assassination  of  Sefior  Canalejas  will 
not  have  the  effect  of  checking  the  perse- 
cution of  the  religious  Orders,  which  he, 
more  than  any  one  else,  had  fomented. 
The  great  services  rendered  by  religious 
of  both  sexes  in  Spain  are  well  known, 
and  thoroughly  appreciated,  too,  by  all 
save  those  who  are  plotting  the  country's 
dechristianization.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  the  tragic  death  of 
the  Premier  will  be  recognized  as  an  in- 
terposition of  Providence,  and  give  pause 
to  his  associates,  so  ready  to  sacrifice 
justice,  patriotism,  religion,  and  good 
faith  with  the  Holy  See,  to  political 
expediency. 

A  certain  class  of  English  Catholics 
must  read  with  a  sense  of  misery  the 
sharp  comments  of  an  Englishman  on 
their  attitude  toward  Home  Rule.  Writ- 
ing in  the  London  Catholic  Times  and 
Opinion,  this  gentleman  says: 

I  am  not  an  Irish  Catholic.  Were  I  one, 
I  think  spectacles  of  this  sort  would  drive! 
me  to  despair,  —  not  despair  of  Ireland  or  of 
her  right  to  self-government,  but  of  any  change 
of  pplmon  §ver  taking  plaiQe  ixx  the   minds  of 
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English  Catholics  of  a  certain  class  and  type. 
What  has  happened,  I  should  ask  myself,  that 
Irish  Catholics  can  find  trust  and  sympathy 
and  friendship  from  atheist  and  Jew  and  church- 
man and  Nonconformist,  and  can  hardly  get 
a  kind  word  from  a  certain  class  of  Catholic 
Englishmen?  It  is  a  mystery.  Poor  Ireland! 
Her  children  have  built  up  our  English  Catholic 
churches  and  schools,  filled  the  ranks  of  our 
clergy,  peopled  our  monasteries  and  convents, 
and,  themselves  poor  the  while,  have  by  their 
ceaseless  charity  and  unfailing  faith  made  us 
rich  in  Christ.  For,  indeed,  where  had  we 
English  CathoHcs  been  but  for  the  mighty 
wave  of  Irish  immigration  that  broke  on  our 
shores  and  watered  the  land  with  faith  and 
hope  and  charity,  which  are  with  us  to  this  day? 
And  now  to  be  asked  to  believe  that  the  country 
from  which  these  sturdy  Catholics  came  should 
not  have  self-government,  for  fear  that  it  will 
fall  a  prey  to  atheism,  infidelity,  anti-clericalism, 
and  unutterable  misbelief!  Yes,  the  iron  heel 
of  Orangeism  is  better  than  this!  .  .  .  We 
English  Catholics,  who  have  no  axe  to  grind 
by  opposing  self-government  for  Ireland,  can 
never  forget,  can  never  be  suihciently  grateful 
for,  the  noble  and  self-sacrificing  support  which 
our  Irish  Catholic  brethren  gave  at  the  time 
when  our  religious  rights  in  the  schools  were 
in  peril.  And  we  never  shall  forget  it.  While 
memory  lives,  and  still  more  while  the  peril 
lasts  and  keeps  memory  alive,  we  shall  think  of 
what  Irish  Catholics  have  done  for  England. 

The  natural  query  now  is,  w^hat  axe 
has  a  certain  class  of  English  Catholics 
to  grind  at  this  time? 


The  consoling  thought  that  great  good 
may  result  from  great  evil  becomes  a 
gratifying  conviction  w^hen  one  reads,  in 
an  influential  secular  daily  like  the  New 
York  News,  such  an  editorial  as  the 
following,  prompted  by  the  malicious 
activities  of  that  recrudescence  of  bigotry 
known  as  the   Guardians   of   Liberty: 

Let  the  Guardians  of  Liberty  hold  public 
meetings.  The  more  vigorously  they  campaign 
upon  such  lines,  the  more  certain  is  the  quick 
ending  of  their  falsehood,  overstatement,  and 
appeal  to  religious  intolerance,  before  the  plain 
sense  and  the  inevitable  ridicule  of  the  great 
American  people.  The  citizens  of  this  land 
who  have  seen  Catholic  soldiers  fight  in  war 
against  a  Catholic  foreign  power;  who  see  the 
highest  judicial  office  in  the  land  administered 
by  a  Catholic,  appointed  by  a  Protestant;  who 
know    that    Catholic    governors,    such    as    John 


Burke,  of  North  Dakota,  and  Aram  J.  Pothier, 
of  Rhode  Island,  are  honorable  executives,  the 
choice  of  their  States  by  the  elective  franchise; 
who  see  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  non-Catholics  as 
well  as  Catholics  sustained  by  Catholic  judges, 
enforced  by  Catholic  mayors  and  officials;  who 
witness  the  demonstrations  of  religious  feeling, 
and  observe  the  constant  preachments  against 
divorce  and  for  the  maintenance  of  home; 
who  see  in  a  thousand  forms  the  beneficent 
influence  of  Catholicism  as  a  force  for  order 
and  decency  in  American  life,- — such  citizens — • 
and  they  are  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
land — will  watch,  with  an  amused  contempt 
and  an  indifference  fatal  to  anti-Catholic  preju- 
dice, the  pitiful  malice  of  the  Guardians  of 
Liberty. 

Testimony  like  this  coming  from  out- 
siders has  intensified  effect;  and  we  have 
noticed  many  a  time  that  manifestations 
of  bigotry  from  any  source  are  sure 
to  elicit  such  testimony.  The  harm  done 
by  such  organizations  as  the  Guardians 
of  Liberty  is  neither  considerable  nor 
continuous. 


One  is  reminded  of  Hamlet's  contrast 
between  his  father  that  was  and  his 
father  that  is,  on  receiving  certain  glimpses 
of  the  character  of  Henry  VIII.  as  revealed 
incidentally  in  an  article  called  "The 
Romance  of  the  Sale  Room,"  in  the 
current  Fortnightly  Review.  If  the  English 
King  had  died  in  his  early  reign — it  is 
idle  to  speculate  on  the  result,  but  it 
seems  fairly  certain  there  would  have 
been  fewer  English  queens.  But  here  is 
the  view  of  that  arch-heretic  and  arch- 
widower  while  as  yet  he  was  orthodox 
and  the  happy  husband  of  one  wife.  We 
find  in  the  article  alluded  to  that  in  his 
prayer-book,  "on  the  back  of  the  title, 
under  the  royal  arms,  the  King  himself 
writes:  'Remember  thys  wryghter  wen 
you  doo  pray  for  he  ys  yours  noon  can 
saye  naye. — Henry  R.'  At  the  passage, 
'I  have  not  done  penance  for  my  malice,' 
the  same  hand  inserts  in  the  margin: 
'Trewe  repentance  is  the  best  penance.' 
Further  on  he  makes  a  secom 
note  on  the  sentence:  ,'Thoi 
ised     forgiveness,'  .  .  .  'repj 
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penance.'  This  evidently  was  a  sort  of 
family  commonplace  book.  Inside  the 
cover  Prince  Edward  (afterward  Edward 
VI.)  writes:  'I  will  yf  you  will.'  The 
volume,  which  contains  other  matters  of 
great  historical  value,  appears  to  have 
been  given  by  Henry  VIII.,  shortly 
before  his  death,  to  his  daughter  Mary; 
for  on  a  small  piece  of  vellum  inside  the 
cover  he  has  written:  'Myne  owne  good 
daughter,  I  pray  you  remember  me  most 
hartely  when  you  in  your  prayere  do 
shew  [sue]  for  grace  to  be  attayned  assur- 
edly to  yr  lovyng  fader,  Henry  R.'  The 
Princess  subsequently  gave  it  to  her 
stepmother,  Catherine  Parr;  and  it  has 
a  motto  and  signature  of  that  lady's 
second  husband,  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley, 
the  Admiral." 

"How  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the 
value  of  such  a  book  as  this?"  concludes 
the  writer  in  the  Fortnightly.  But  the 
other  estimate  is  of  more  interest  to  us: 
How  is  it  possible  to  measure  the  depth 
of  such  a  fall? 


The  Rev.  J.  B.  Hemmion,  a  Methodist 
minister  of  Wolfville,  N.  S.,  is  quoted  as 
saying : 

It  is  a  strange  and  lamentable  fact  that  not 
one  Protestant  in  ten  thousand  knows  the  truth 
about  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Many  do  not  know  that  there  was  any 
Christian  Church  from  the  first  or  second  cen- 
tury, until  the  Reformation,  or  for  about  a 
thousand  four  hundred  years.  And  they  believe 
that  there  was  then,  virtually,  a  new  Revelation. 

When  a  person  of  common-sense  wishes  to 
obtain  information  about  anything,  whether 
political,  religious,  scientific,  or  it  matters  not 
what  it  may  be,  he  goes  to  headquarters  for 
authentic  information  —  never  to  those  who 
seek  to  destroy,  or  who  are  the  enemies  of,  that 
which  he  wishes  to  study.  Not  one  Protestant 
in  thousands  ever  seeks  information  concerning 
the    CathoHc    Church    from  Catholic    sources. 

The  history  of  Christianity,  from  the  Apostles 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  is  not  taught  in  any 
Protestant  theological  seminary  nor  anywhere 
else  among  Protestarfts,  so  far  as  I  know.  Nor 
is  it  possessed  by  Protestants.  I  have  never 
seen  nor  heard  of  such  work,  except  in  Germany. 

Protestants  never  think  of  such  a  thing  as 
reading   Catholic    books   or   periodicals   or   any- 


thing that  "smells  of  Rome."  I  never  did;  and 
yet  I  was,  of  all  men,  not  a  bigot.  It  is  an  inborn 
and  fostered  prejudice  of  many  generations. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  are  Protestants 
absolutely  ignorant  of  CathoHc  teaching,  prac- 
tice, and  history,  but  they  generally  beheve  a 
distorted  caricature  and  call  it  "Romanism." 

All  of  which  is  quite  true,  and,  coming 
from  a  Protestant  minister,  very  striking. 
If  only  non-Catholics  would  seek  infor- 
mation about  the  Church  from  those  who 
belong  to  it!  "An  open  confession,"  it 
is  said,  "is  good  for  the  soul."  We  hope 
Mr.  Hemmion  will  derive  the  highest  and 
fullest  benefits  from  his  honest,  outspoken 

testimony. 

*-♦♦ 

Some  extracts  from  a  letter  of  Bishop 
Reynaud,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Che-Kiang, 
describing  the  terrible  cyclone  which, 
in  August,  devastated  the  two  immense 
prefectures  of  Wenchow  and  Chuchow, 
destroying  thousands  of  lives,  and  reduc- 
ing innumerable  others  to  misery,  besides 
causing  the  ruin  of  many  flourishing 
missions,  prompts  us  to  renew  the  appeal 
already  before  our  readers  for  the  famine 
sufferers  of  the  district,  now  the  victims 
of  another  disaster,  no  less  overwhelming 
than  'the  first.  The  sorely-tried  Bishop 
writes,  in  part,  as  follows: 

A  cyclone  of  unheard-of  violence  on  the  night 
of  August  29  to  30  covered  with  ruins  and 
corpses  all  the  south  of  the  Vicariate.  .  .  .  After 
twenty-four  hours  of  torrential  rain,  the  swollen 
rivers  broke  over  the  banks,  carrying  all  before 
them,  overthrowing  entire  cities,  levelling 
numberless  villages,  and  bearing  to  the  sea 
thousands  of  houses,  with  their  unfortunate 
inhabitants.  Over  50,000  corpses  were  seen 
dragged  along  pell-mell  by  the  angry  waters, 
with  beds,  cupboards,  tables,  beams,  coffins, 
and  other  wreckage.  The  number  of  homeless 
families  is  estimated  at  100,000.  The  local  press 
declares  that  225,000  inhabitants  were  either 
drowned  or  maimed  by  the  catastrophe;  and 
that  several  millions  are  condemned  to  die  of 
hunger  or  plague,  if  they  are  not  promptly 
succored. 

Who  can  enumerate  the  terrible  scenes  of 
despair  on  that  night  of  death!  The  sky  was 
black,  rain  fell  in  torrents;  flashes  of  lightning 
showed  on  all  sides  families  clinging  to  the  roofs 
of  their  houses;  while  the  wail  of  the  wind 
mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  thunder,  the  falHng 
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of  houses,  and  the  cries  of  despair  from  the 
victims  engulfed  in  the  rushing  flood.  When 
one  questions  the  few  survivors  who  have  saved 
themselves  by  clinging  to  the  wrecks,  tears 
are  the  only  response.  A  little  pagan  girl  —  a 
mere  child  brought  down  to  Wenchow  on  a 
beam — is  the  only  survivor  of  a  w^ealthy  family 
of  twenty  persons.  One  could  not  but  weep 
on  seeing  this  child  turn  to  the  river  and  call 
for  her  father  and  mother.  Two  young  Chris- 
tians, clinging  to  some  woodwork,  were  carried 
out  to  sea  and  brought  back  by  the  tide.  They 
had  struggled  against  death  for  eighty  miles, — 
the  sole  survivors   of  their  families. 

These  terrible,  heartrending  scenes  were  not 
isolated  facts  or  in  special  places:  they  were 
repeated  on  all  sides  in  thousands  of  cases,  with 
the  same  tragic  circumstances,  over  the  extent 
of  8500  square  miles  of  territory.  No,  this  is 
not  a  giant  steamer,  like  the  Titanic,  that  goes 
down  with  some  thousand  victims;  nor  is  it  a 
city  of  30,000  inhabitants,  like  St.  Peter  at 
Martinique,  that  is  buried  in  ashes  and  lava: 
it  is  a  vast  region  entirely  devastated,  a  catas- 
trophe without  precedent  that  has  sown  death 
and  mourning  on  all  sides. 

And  the  survivors!  In  a  certain  sense,  from 
a  purely  human  point  of  view,  are  they  not 
more  to  be  pitied  than  the  dead?  They  remain 
to  suffer  without  hope,  for  they  have  lost  all. 
Yesterday  they  had  a  home,  a  family,  pro- 
visions, furniture,  garments:  to-day  they  are 
houseless,  without  clothes  or  food;  they  are 
calling  for  those  who  are  gone  and  who  do  not 
answer.  What  will  the  morrow  bring  to  them? 
Their  fields  destroyed,  their  crops  buried  in 
a  thick  bed  of  sand,   mud,   and  ruins. 


What  relieves  this  harrowing  story  more 
than  anything  else  is  the  fortitude  evinced 
by  our  missionaries.  Bishop  Reynaud 
says  that,  having  recovered  somewhat 
from  the  strain  imposed  by  the  famine, 
he  was  about  to  write  to  express  his 
thanks  to  all  who  had  come  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  to  give  them  some  idea  of  the 
blessed  fruit  of  their  alms,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  heartrending  cries  of 
distress  and  appeals  for  help  from  the 
victims  of  the  cyclone.  Could  anything  be 
more  touching  or  edifying  than  the  words 
with  which  this  true  missionary  concludes 
his   letter? 

Dear  benefactors,  in  spite  of  your  recent  and 
generous  sacrifices  for  the  poor  famine-stricken 
of  Shaohing,  I  venture  to  come  and  claim  your 


charity  again.  Do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  say,  as 
to  those  poor  who  return  to  knock  at  the  same 
door:  "I  gave  to  you  yesterday."  No:  see 
clearly  I  am  not  the  poor  of  yesterday:  I  am 
one  who  is  even  more  miserable,  more  worthy 
of  your  charity.  I  beg  for  those  unfortunates 
who  have  lost  all,  who  are  without  home,  food, 
garments.  Nothing  is  left  to  them.  And  I 
entreat  you  look  more  closely  into  the  midst 
of  these  heaped-up  ruins;  do  you  not  see  a 
soil  fertilized  by  trial  and  sufferings  that  promises 
a  rich  harvest, — richer  even  than  that  from  the 
famine?  If  God  asks  of  us  a  few  seeds  for  the 
planting.    Can   we  refuse  them? 


Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  in  his  new  work, 
"The  Insanity  of  Passion  and  Crime," 
pleads  for  greater  discrimination  of  the 
various  classes  of  criminals.  He  contends 
that,  besides  the  intellect  which  may  be 
deranged,  the  passions  or  affections  are 
liable  to  their  own  particular  disorders. 
The  criminal,  he  holds,  has  neither  more 
nor  less  pride,  desire,  or  apathy  than 
other  people;  but,  owing  to  his  neglect 
of  self-government,  or  "the  uncontrollable 
stimulus  of  disease,"  one  or  other  of  these 
three  (Energetic  motives  of  action  runs 
wild,  till  in  the  end  a  crime  is  perpetrated. 
The  generally  accepted  view  in  neurology 
is  that  the  lowest  centres  are  controlled 
by  the  higher;  and  as  soon  as  this  control 
is  removed  by  disease,  the  lower  centres 
"run  riot,"  because  their  action  is  no  longer 
inhibited.  The  soundness  of  this  theory 
has  been  abundantly  proved,  both  by 
experiment  and  clinical  and  pathological 
evidence. 


A  papers  on  "French  Cathohcs  and 
Social  Works,"  contributed  to  the  Hibbert 
Journal  by  Mr.  Henry  V.  Arkell,  is 
referred  to  by  the  AthencEum  as  "an 
inspiring  description  of  the  revival  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France  since 
the  Separation."  Our  learned  contem- 
porary does  not  hesitate  to  add:  "Both 
as  a  spiritual  movement  and  as  a  factor 
in  social  reform,  it  has  made  wonderful 
progress.  The  loss  inflicted  on  the  Church 
is  going  to  make  it  a  more  real  power." 
So  be  it! 
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Notable  New  Books. 

Ti2  Saalay  Epistles.     By   Dr.  Benedict  Sauter. 

O.  S.  B.     Edited  by    his    Monks.     Translated 

by  J.  F.  Scholfield.    Sands  &  Co.,  B.  Herder. 

The  editors  of  this  somewhat  bulky  volume, 
of  five  hundred  and  sixty  odd  pages,  remark 
that  the  Epistles,  although  read  to  the  people 
at  the  Sunday  Mass,  are  less  frequently 
explained,  for  they  are  much  more  difficult 
than  the  Gospels.  While  the  latter,  for  the 
most  part,  contain  incidents,  actions,  parables, 
and  maxims  easy  of  comprehension,  the  Epistles 
give  the  abstract  doctrines  of  the  Faith  in  the 
most  concise  form.  Accordingly,  explanations 
of  the  Epistles  are  really  more  necessary  to  the 
pastor  or  the  catechist  than  are  commentaries 
on  the  Gospels. 

As  for  the  explanations  furnished  in  the 
present  work,  they  will  be  found  sufficiently 
lengthy,  if  not  indeed  too  diffuse;  and  the 
exposition  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church;  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  form  in  which  that  exposition  is 
cast  will  commend  itself  to  the  majority  of 
English  or  American  readers.  Dr.  Sauter  pre- 
sents, not  a  series  of  sermons,  but  a  succession 
of  colloquies,  after  the  somewhat  archaic  fashion 
of  dialogues  between  "The  Master"  and  "The 
Scholar."  While  this  method  is  not  without 
its  merits,  especially  in  the  case  of  uncritical 
or  unlettered  readers,  it  is  perhaps  rather 
cumbrous  for  the  clerical  mind;  and  it  certainly 
conduces  to  what  the  translator  ingenuously 
acknowledges  to  be  "a  certain  heaviness  of 
style  in  many  places,"  —  a  heaviness  to  be 
imputed,  however,  less  to  the  translator,  whose 
work  is  good,  than  to  the  author  himself  and 
the  literary  form  which  he  has  selected.  The 
form  aside,  the  matter  of  the  book  is  excellent, 
and  will  repay  attentive  reading  and  study  on 
the  part  of  all  whose  duty  it  is  to  expound  the 
Word  of  God  as  found  in  the  Epistles. 

Unseen     Friends.      By    Mrs.   William    O'Brien. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Although  this  pleasant,  even  charming,  book 
runs  to  five  hundred  pages,  one  can  read  it 
as  easily  as  one  chats  with  a  lively  friend  on 
a  summer  afternoon.  It  is  really  a  chatty 
book, — an  amiable  discussion  on  well-known 
neighbors,  with  only  kind  appreciation  and 
sensible  praise  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 
It  has  a  singular  merit  also  in  this  fact:  you 
think  you  are  just  chatting  about  the  personages, 
exchanging  facts  and  impressions  already  known, 
whereas  you  are  really  learning  something 
which  had  not  reached  you  through  more 
formal  books,  and  receiving  valuable  impressions. 


Whether  the  author  followed  any  particular 
method  can  not  be  said,  but  one  feature  of  the 
.book  is  rather  clever:  side  by  side  with  the 
sketches  of  Nano  Nagle,  Mary  Aikenhead, 
Catharine  MacAuley,  Mother  Francis  Drane, 
and*  Eugenie  de  Guerin,  are  similar  sketches  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Felicia  Skene, 
Jean  Ingelow,  and  Christina  Rossetti.  They 
are  all  entertaining  enough  to  carry  the  reader 
along  with  the  interest  which  attaches  only  to 
the  attractive  novel. 

The  book  suggests  to  our  Catholic  publishers 
a  regular  series  of  the  same  character,  in  which 
the  clever  men  and  women  of  yesterday  may 
get  some  recognition  and  remembrance  beyond 
their  own  day.  Our  leaders  are  speedily  for- 
gotten. The  method  employed  by  Mrs.  O'Brien 
in  her  new  volume,  light,  delicate,  pungent,  and 
instructive,  would  keep  their  memory  green  for 
a  century;  while  the  happy  idea  of  mingling 
their  names  with  non-Catholic  contemporaries 
would  introduce  them  naturally  and  easily  to 
people  who  are  carefully  but  secretly  trained 
to  ignore  or  forget,  or  who  never  hear  of,  our 
splendid  leaders  and  workers. 

The  Mirror  of  Oxford.     By  C.  B.  Dawson,  S.  J., 

M.  A.   Sands  &  Co.,  B.  Herder. 

Beautifully  bound  and  printed,  profusely 
and  attractively  illustrated,  with  Oxford  for 
its  subject,  and  done  by  a  Catholic  and  sym- 
pathetic hand,  this  goodly  volume  is  a  rare 
delight.  The  author  well  says  in  his  short 
preface:  "Much  indeed  has  been  written  [about 
Oxford],  but  it  has  all  been  written  to  harmonize 
with  the  Protestant  tradition.  .  .  .  Wherever 
questions  arise  regarding  the  religious  storm 
which  burst  over  the  University  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  statements  are  made,  and  inferences 
drawn,  which  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge 
can  no  longer  be  sustained.  Much,  too,  is  said 
which  to  the  adherents  of  the  old  religion  is 
needlessly  offensive;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
much  that  is  deeply  interesting  to  them  is  left 
untold." 

One  does  not  progress  far  in  these  entertaining 
pages  before  one  finds  revelations  made  by 
"the  light  of  present  knowledge."  On  page  19 
one  comes  upon  this  treatment  of  Wyclif: 
"The  teaching  of  Wyclif  was  not  only  flagrantly 
heretical,  but  tended  toward  the  subversion  of 
the  whole  social  order,  as  was  shown  later. 
The  vigorous  measures  of  King  and  Parliament, 
however,  practically  destroyed  the  evil  in  this 
country;  so  that  by  the  time  of  that  spiritual 
rebellion  that  convulsed  England  a  hundred 
years  later,  it  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
dead.  It  is,  therefore,  historically  inaccurate  to 
call  Wyclif  'the  morning  star  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,' except  in  the  sense  that   he    was   a  rebel 
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against  the  Church,  and  that  some  of  his 
heretical  doctrines  were  adopted  by  the  so- 
called  reformers.  The  Reformation  put  the 
Church  of  England  into  the  hands  of  the  King: 
Wyclifism  would  have  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  people;  its  policy  was  communistic."  If 
stellar  honors  are  to  be  claimed  for  Wyclif,  then 
it  seems  his  title  becomes  "morning  star  of 
Socialism."  And  that  is  no  mere  title:  it  is 
supported  by  considerable  evidence. 

Of  the  matter  particularly  interesting  to 
Catholics,  that  relating  to  the  Oxford  martyrs 
of  the  Reformation  will  be  most  eagerly  wel- 
comed. Their  only  criticism  will  be  that  all 
too  little  is  told  of  so  fascinating  a  character 
as  the  Blessed  Edmund  Campion,  whose  shade 
is  recently  evoked  in  a  work  of  fiction,  but  here 
again  only  for  a  few  tantalizing  glimpses. 
Newman's  days  at  Oriel  are  well  portrayed. 
It  is  the  author's  final  judgment  that  the  times 
are  working  deep  changes  in  Oxford  "in  the 
direction  of  toleration  and  liberty  of  thought"; 
yet  he  ventures  the  hope  that  his  Alma  Mater 
may  preserve,  amid  this  flux,  her  best  tradi- 
tions unaltered.  An  excellent  index  completes 
the  satisfaction  given  by  this  thoroughly  well- 
wrought  book. 

Theodicy:  Essays  on  Divine  Providence.  By  A* 
Rosmini  Serbati.  In  Three  Volumes.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 

While  Theodicy  is  the  title  of  this  work,  it 
does  not  signify  Natural  Theology,  but  the 
justice  of  God.  Thus,  the  title  gives  the  purpose 
of  the  work,  which  is  "to  vindicate  the  equity 
and  goodness  of  God  in  the  distribution  of  good 
and  evil  in  the  world."  (Preface.)  The  work 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  the  author 
calls  Logical,  Physical,  and  Hyper-physical.  The 
first  "expounds  and  lays  down  the  rules  which 
the  human  mind  must  follow  in  its  judgments 
regarding  the  dispositions  of  Divine  Goodness, 
in  order  not  to  fall  into  error."  The  aim  of  the 
second  part  is  "to  demonstrate  that  whatever 
has  been  or  can  be  created  is  limited  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  who,  to  escape  certain  evils, 
should  alter  the  order  of  things  as  now  dis- 
posed, would  only  be  running  the  risk  of  falling 
into  other  and  far  greater  evils;  and  that  the 
sovereign  goodness  of  the  infinitely  wise  Author 
of  the  universe  can  not  propose  to  Itself  the 
prevention  of  all  evil,  but  only  the  carrying 
out  of  such  an  arrangement  as,  when  the  balance 
between  good  and  evil  is  finally  struck,  will 
secure  the  maximum  result  of  net  good  possi- 
ble." In  the  third  part  the  author  seeks  to 
answer  the  objections  of  those  who  expect 
evil  to  be  prevented  by  miracles,  and  to  prove 
that  "God  can  not  accommodate  Himself  to 
such     absurd     pretensions,     inasmuch     as     this 


would  necessitate  His  acting  foolishly,  and 
therefore  in  manifest  opposition  to  that  perfect 
and  absolute  goodness  which  essentially  belongs 
to  Him,  and  with  which  wisdom  alone,  and 
never   foolishness,    can    be   consistent." 

These  statements,  given  in  the  author's  own 
words,  form  a  general  outline  of  the  work. 
He  purposely  refrains  from  introducing  certain 
more  difficult  speculations;  for  his  desire  "to 
benefit  the  greatest  number  seemed  a  sufficient 
reason  for  every  omission."  He  points  out  the 
role  of  faith  and  reason  in  the  difficult  question 
of  God's  providence.  He  says  well  that  when 
trying  to  understand  God's  dealings  with  the 
world  and  with  man,  "those  advance  most  who 
are  most  virtuously  disposed.  It  is  a  great  error 
to  suppose  that  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the 
enemies  of  truth  would  have  us  believe,  en- 
courage cowardice  and  intellectual  sloth.  On 
the  contrary,  they  continually  incite  us  to 
vigilance  and  to  zeal  in  a  keen  search  after 
knowledge.  But  they  do  not,  on  this  account, 
advise  us  to  reject  the  most  excellent  of  the 
means  we  have  for  becoming  enlightened — 
namely.  Revelation, — and  to  restrict  ourselves 
to  the  less  valid  means — namely,  the  contem- 
plation of  visible  nature."     (Vol.   I.,  p.    177.) 

In  harmonizing  the  twofold  providence  found 
in  the  world — namely,  the  universal  providence 
and  the  particular  providence,  —  the  author 
gives  as  conclusion  this  pregnant  statement: 
"The  universal  good  remains,  therefore,  the 
supreme  object  of  all  the  divine  government, 
and  .all  things  serve  to  this  end."  (Vol.  II., 
p.  438.)  He  likewise  points  out  that  by  the 
commission  of  wilful  sin  "men  deliberately 
renounce  the  benefit  of  God's  particular  prov- 
idence over  them."     (lb.,  p.  439.) 

There  is  an  appendix  making  up  the  third 
volume,  dealing  with  the  condition  of  infants 
who  die  without  baptism. 

The  Growth  and  Development  of  the  Catholic 
School  System  in  the  United  States.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Burns,  C.  S.  C,  Ph.  D.  Benziger 
Brothers. 

This  volume  is  a  continuation  of  the  author's 
previous  work,  "The  Catholic  School  System 
in  the  United  States,"  which  appeared  a  few 
years  ago.  The  book  begins  where  the  other 
leaves  off  (1840),  and  with  painstaking  care 
follows  out  the  course  of  the  Catholic  school 
since  then.  One  can  see  at  a  reading  that  Dr. 
Burns  Is  a  fact-seeker  as  distinct  from  a  "spell- 
binder." There  are  no  purple  patches  in  the 
nigh  four  hundred  pages  of  his  book;  there 
is  not  a  single  evidence  of  surface  scholarship, 
where  third-hand  information  is  put  down  as 
if  from  first-hand  sources;  there  are  no  cheap 
generalities    which    men    make    who    have    no 
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regard  for  the  value  of  statement.  Diligent 
search  after  truth  as  found  in  letters,  docu- 
ments, chronicles,  is  apparent  on  every  page. 

The  various  sisterhoods  and  brotherhoods, 
their  work  in  different  sections  of  the  country; 
the  schools  of  foreign  nationalities;  Indian 
and  Negro  schools;  legislation  as  affecting 
education;  the  steady  growth  in  the  plan  and 
reach  of  the  entire  Catholic  school-system, — ail 
are  discussed  with  fine  discrimination  and  a 
studied  absence  of  all  parade  of  word  and 
phrase. 

Scholarship  is  the  single  word  that  best 
qualifies  Dr.  Burns'  volume.  The  layman  who 
has  to  write  speeches  on  Catholic  school  topics; 
the  priest  who  has  to  address  "fellow-citizens," 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic;  the  commencement 
orator  who  has  to  quicken  feeling  in  the  parents 
of  our  future  presidents,  will  find  this  an  admi- 
rable book  to  have  at  his  elbow;  for  it  is  full 
of  carefully  marshalled  facts  on  which  to  build 
the  superstructure  of  sermon  or  speech.  The 
book  is  well  bound  and  well  printed,  —  solid 
and  clear,  like  its  contents.  It  certainly  belongs 
to  the  category  which  Lord  Bacon  tells  us 
should  "be  read  wholly  and  with  diligence  and 
attention." 

Miriam     Lucas.      By     Canon     Sheehan,    D.    D. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

In  the  publisher's  table  of  Canon  Sheehan' s 
works,  this  book  is  put  down  as  fiction,  under 
the  head  of  "  Irish  Rural  Life."  The  classifica- 
tion is  not  altogether  accurate.  True,  there  is 
the  rural  background,  which  is  the  point  both 
of  departure  and  return;  but  the  story  derives 
its  interest  from  the  movements  of  the  heroine, 
whose  chief  activities,  urban,  metropolitan, 
intensely  social  in  character,  are  called  forth 
by  her  life  in  Dublin  and  in  New  York.  The 
plot  is  neither  fresh  nor  gripping.  The  heroine, 
Miriam  Lucas,  is  a  mere  mechanism,  her  lover 
a  pawn.  The  love  interest  of  the  chief  char- 
acters in  the  story  is  practically  nil.  The  "curse 
of  Glendarragh"  takes  no  real  hold  on  the 
imagination.  We  wish  to  state  these  faults 
plainly,  as  we  see  them,  because  we  wish  to 
praise  this  book  highly.  We  wish  to  say  this: 
we  know  nothing  finer  in  English  fiction,  oi 
in  any  other,  fiction,  than  certain  parts  of  this 
book.  And  we  beg  to  remind  the  reader  that 
English  fiction,  under  one  aspect,  includes 
Shakespeare.  Indeed,  it  was  Shakespeare,  and 
him  alone,  that  was  called  up  to  our  mind  by 
the  appallingly  dramatic  and  piteous  spectacle 
of  the  girl  Miriam  otft  on  the  cliffs  at  night, 
guided  only  by  the  wild  fool,  seeking  her  van- 
ished father.     A   King  Lear   reversed! 

And,  similarly,  there  is  nothing  better  found 
in  all  our  recent  reading  than  the  scene  in  the 


house  of  Glendarragh,  where  the  old  father 
and  the  devoted  lover  of  Anstie  Carroll  keep 
watch  below,  while  over  their  head  lies,  at  first 
unknown  to  them,  the  object  of  both  their 
loves;  and  later  known,  discovered  by  the 
shriek  of  the  same  wild  fool.  The  passion  and 
the  pathos  that  follow  the  discovery  of  the 
dead  girl,  and  extend  throughout  the  strange 
burial,  smite  on  the  heart  only  as  does  the 
work  of  the  masters  in  moments  of  predes- 
tinated inspiration. 

This  book  is  paradoxically  great:  nearly  all 
the  minor  characters  are  great;  none  of  the 
chief  characters  are  notable.  Holsworth,  for 
instance,  is  a  cheap  stage  villain.  The  parson 
and  his  wife  are  fresh  and  unfound  in  fiction. 
As  a  work  of  art,  it  is  a  curious  book,  —  a 
masterpiece  of  the  incidental. 

The    Book    of    Saints    and    Heroes.      By    Mrs. 

Andrew  Lang.     Longmans,   Green  &  Co. 

Here  is  a  very  charming  book,  richly  illus- 
trated with  three-score  of  engravings,  colored 
and  plain;  handsomely  bound  and  printed,  and 
written  with  so  much  taste  and  sympathy 
that  Catholics  will  have  difficulty  in  persuading 
themselves  that  a  Protestant  could  rise  to  such 
dignity  and  good  taste.  Who  does  not  remember 
the  Lives  of  our  saints  and  heroes  as  they 
were  written  by  the  average  Protestant  author 
fifty  years  ago?  For  him  saintship  meant 
madness  and  folly,  and  Catholic  heroism  did 
not  exist.  St.  Dunstan  was  ridiculed  and  St. 
Louis  was  sneered  at,  and  Tennyson  himself 
wrote  his  stupid  poem  of  St.  Simeon  of  the 
Pillar;  because  the  writers  never  met  with 
a  truthful  document  of  these  great  and  holy 
personages,  and  believed  in  the  lies  which  were 
handed  down  to  them  by  the  conspirators  against 
truth  that  filled  old  England  from  1530  to  i860. 
Think  of  a  great  nation  smothered  in  the  grip 
of  lying  or  incompetent  historians  for  three 
and  a  half  centuries! 

Mrs.  Lang's  book  gives  a  full  measure  of  justice 
to  the  saints  and  heroes  of  long  ago.  Old  and 
young  will  read  the  book  with  delight,  and  will 
be  more  than  grateful  to  dear,  kindly,  lovable 
Andrew  Lang,  who  went  from  us  too  suddenly 
and  too  soon  for  our  happiness;  and  to  his 
amiable  wife,  who  has  set  forth  the  facts  and 
legends  of  saints  and  heroes  with  so  much 
tenderness  and  sympathy.  There  are  blemishes, 
of  course;  but  not  intentional,  not  harsh,  and 
not  many.  History  does  not  give  St.  Dunstan 
the  power  of  ventriloquy,  for  example;  but 
the  author  insinuates  that  he  had  it  and  used 
it  to  work  upon  others.  The  book  has  the  merit 
of  setting  forth  even  the  legendary  deeds  and 
characteristics  of  the  saints  with  good  sense 
as  well   as  sympathy. 


Marco. 


The;  story  of  a  brave  boy. 


(  Conclusion.  ) 

HAT  was  a  dreadful  night  for  the 
sick  woman.  She  suffered  intense 
pain,  which  wrung  from  her  heart- 
breaking cries,  and  rendered  her  dehrious. 
Her  mistress  ran  in  from  time  to  time,  in 
affright.  The  women  in  attendance  began 
to  lose  hope,  and  all  feared  that,  even  if 
the  patient  should  consent  to  the  opera- 
tion, the  doctor,  who  was  not  to  come 
until  the  next  day,  would  arrive  too  late. 
During  her  lucid  intervals,  however,  it 
was  evident  that  her  most  terrible  torture 
arose,  not  from  bodily  pains,  but  from 
the  thought  of  her  distant  family.  Ema- 
ciated, with  pale  face  and  sunken  eyes,  she 
placed  her  hands  on  her  head  with  a 
gesture  of  desperation,   and  exclaimed: 

"My  God!  my  God!  To  die  so  far 
away, — to  die  without  seeing  them  again! 
My  poor  children,  who  will  be  left  without 
a  mother! — my  poor  little  creatures,  my 
poor  darlings!  My  Marco,  who  is  still 
so  small,  and  so  good  and  affectionate! 
You  can  not  imagine,  signora,  what  a 
boy  he  was!  If  you  only  knew!  I  could 
hardly  tear  him  from  my  neck  when  I 
was  setting  out;  he  sobbed  so  I  thought 
my  heart  would  break;  it  seemed  as 
though  he  knew  that  he  would  never 
behold  his  poor  mother  again.  Dear 
Marco,  my  sweet  baby!  Ah,  if  I  had  only 
died  then — died  while  they  were  bidding 
me  farewell!  If  I  had  but  dropped  dead! 
Without  a  mother,  my  poor  child  —  he 
who  loved  me  so  dearly,  who  needed  me 
so  much! — without  a  mother,  in  misery, 
he  will  be  ""orced  to  beg!  He,  Marco,  my 
Marco,  will  stretch  out  his  hand,  famish- 
ing!   O  eternal  God!    No,   I  will  not  die! 


The  doctor!  Call  him  at  once!  Tet  him 
come  as  quickly  as  possible;  let  him 
cut  me,  but  implore  him  to  save  my  life! 
I  want  to  recover  —  I  want  to  live,  to 
depart,'  to  flee,  to-morrow,  at  once!  The 
doctor!    Help!    help!" 

Then  the  women  seized  her  hands  and 
soothed  her,  calming  her  little  by  little, 
and  speaking  to  her  of  God  and  of  hope. 
But  she  fell  back  again  in  deep  dejec- 
tion, and,  with  her  hands  clutched  in  her 
gray  hair,  moaned  like  an  infant,  uttering 
a  prolonged  lament,  and  murmuring  from 
time  to  time:  "O  my  Genoa!  my  home! 
AH  that  sea !  O  my  Marco,  my  poor  Marco ! 
Where  is  he  now,  my  own  darling?" 

It  was  midnight;  and  her  poor  Marco, 
after  having  passed  many  hours  on  the 
brink  of  a  ditch,  his  strength  exhausted, 
was  walking  through  a  forest  of  gigantic 
trees,  their  huge  trunks  silvered  by  the 
soft  light  of  the  moon.  In  the  half  gloom 
he  saw  myriads  of  boles  of  all  forms — 
upright,  inclined,  contorted,  crossed  in 
strange  postures  of  menace  and  of  conflict; 
some  overthrown  on  the  earth,  like  towers 
which  had  fallen  bodily,  and  covered  with 
a  dense  and  confused  mass  of  vegetation, 
which  seemed  like  a  furious  t,hrong,  dis- 
puting the  ground  span  by  span;  others 
collected  in  great  groups,  vertical  and 
serrated,  like  trophies  of  Titanic  lances, 
whose  tips  touched  the  clouds;  a  superb 
grandeur,  a  prodigious  disorder  of  colossal 
forms,  the  most  majestically  terrible 
spectacle  which  vegetable  nature  could 
present. 

At  times  he  was  almost  overwhelmed 
by  stupor,  but  his  mind  would  instantly 
take  flight  again  toward  his  mother. 
He  was  worn  out,  with  bleeding  feet, 
alone  in  the  middle  of  this  vast  forest, 
where  at  long  intervals  he  saw  tiny 
human  habitations,  which  at  the  foot  of 
the  trees    seemed    like   ant-hills.     He  was 
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exhausted,  but  he  was  not  conscious  of 
his  exhaustion;  he  was  alone,  yet  he  felt 
no  fear.  His  nearness  to  his  mother  gave 
him  the  strength  and  courage  of  a  man; 
the  memory  of  the  ocean,  of  the  alarms 
and  the  sufferings  which  he  had  undergone 
and  vanquished,  of  the  toil  which  he  had 
endured,  of  the  iron  constancy  which  he 
had  displayed,  filled  him  with  a  sense  of 
triumph.  All  his  strong  and  noble  Genoese 
blood  flowed  back  to  his  heart  in  an 
ardent  tide  of  joy  and  thankfulness. 

While  up  to  this  time  he  had  borne  in 
his  mind  an  image  of  his  mother  dimmed 
somewhat  by  the  two  long  years  of  absence, 
at  that  moment  the  picture  grew  clear; 
he  again  saw  her  beautiful  face,  perfect 
and  distinct,  as  he  had  not  seen  it  for 
a  long  time;  he  beheld  it  close  to  him, 
illuminated,  speaking;  he  saw  the  most 
fleeting  motions  of  her  eyes  and  of  her 
lips,  all  her  attitudes.  Urged  on  by  these 
glowing  recollections,  the  lad  hastened 
his  steps;  and  a  new  affection,  an  un- 
speakable tenderness,  grew  in  his  heart, 
causing  sweet  and  quiet  tears  to  flow 
down  his  face;  and  as  he  advanced 
through  the  gloom,  he  spoke  to  her — he 
said  to  her  the  words  which  he  would 
murmur  in  her  ear  in  a  little  while  more: 
"I  am  here,  my  mother;  behold  me  here. 
I  will  never  leave  you  again;  we  shall 
return  home  together,  and  I  will  remain 
always  beside  you  on  board  the  ship — 
close  beside  you, — and  no  one  shall  ever 
part  me  from  you  again, — no  one,  never- 
more, so  long  as  I  have  life!"  And  in 
the  meantime  he  did  not  observe  how 
the  silvery  light  of  the  moon  was  dying 
away  on  the  summits  of  the  gigantic 
trees  in  the  delicate  whiteness  of  the 
dawn. 

At  eight  o'clock  that  morning,  the  sur- 
geon from  Tucuman,  a  young  Argentine, 
was  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick  woman, 
in  company  with  an  assistant,  endeavor- 
ing for  the  last  time  to  persuade  her  to 
consent  to  the  operation;  the  Engineer 
Mequinez  and  his  wife  were  also  remon- 
strating, but  all  was  in  vain.    The  woman, 


feeling  her  strength  exhausted,  had  no 
longer  any  faith  in  the  operation;  she 
was  certain  she  should  die  under  it,  or 
that  at  best  she  should  survive  it  only 
a  few  hours. 

The  doctor  lingered  to  repeat  once  more : 
"But  the  operation  is  a  safe  one;  your 
recovery  is  certain,  provided  you  exercise 
a  little  courage.  And  your  death  is 
equally  certain  if  you  refuse."  It  was  a 
sheer  waste  of  words. 

"No,"  she  replied,  in  a  faint  voice; 
"  I  still  have  courage  to  die,  but  I  no  longer 
have  any  to  suffer  uselessly.  Let  me 
depart  in  peace." 

The  doctor  desisted  in  discouragement, 
and  nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject. 
Then  the  woman  turned  her  face  toward 
her  mistress,  and  addressed  her  in  a  dying 
voice:  "Dear,  good  signora,  you  will  send 
this  little  money  and  my  poor  effects 
to  my  family,  through  the  consul.  I 
hope  that  they  may  all  be  alive.  My 
heart  has  no  fear  in  these  my  last 
moments.  You  will  do  me  the  favor 
to  write  that  I  have  always  thought  of 
them,  that  I  have  always  toiled  for  them — 
for  my  children;  that  my  sole  grief  was 
not  to  see  them  once  more,  but  that  I 
died  courageously,  with  resignation,  bless- 
ing them;  and  that  I  recommend  to  my 
husband  and  to  my  elder  son  the  care 
of  my  little  Marco,  my  poor  Marco;  that 
I  bore  him  in  my  heart  until  the  last 
moment — " 

But  on  casting  her  tearful  eyes  round 
the  room,  she  perceived  that  her  mistress 
was  no  longer  there;  she  had  been  called 
away.  vShe  sought  her  master;  he  also 
had  disappeared.  No  one  remained  except 
the  two  nurses  and  the  assistant  surgeon. 
She  heard  in  the  adjoining  room  the  sound 
of  hurried  footsteps,  a  murmur  of  hasty 
voices,  and  repressed  exclamations.  At  the 
end  of  a  few  minutes  she  saw  the  doctor 
appear  with  an  unusual  expression  on 
his  face;  then  her  mistress  and  master, 
with  their  countenance^  also  altered.  All 
three  gazed  at  her  with  a  singular  expres- 
sion, and  exchanged  a  few  words  in  a  low 
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tone.  She  fancied  that  the  doctor  said 
to  her  mistress:  "  Bettef  let  it  be  at 
once." 

"Josef a,"  whispered  her  mistress  to  the 
sick  woman,  in  a  trembhng  voice,  "  I 
have  good  news  for  you.  Do  not  get 
excited.    Prepare  your  heart  for  it." 

The  woman  raised  herself  in  the  bed 
and  observed  her  intently. 

"News,"  continued  the  lady,  with  in- 
creasing agitation,  "which  will  give  you 
great  joy." 

The  sick  woman's  eyes   dilated. 

"  Prepare  yourself  to  see  a  person  whom 
you  love   very  dearly." 

The  woman  raised  her  head  with  a 
Vigorous  movement,  and  began  to  gaze 
in  rapid  succession,  first  at  the  lady  and 
then  at  the  open  door,  her  eyes  flashing 
as  she  did  so. 

"A  person,"  added  the  lady,  "who  has 
just  arrived — ^unexpectedly." 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  the  woman,  with 
a  strange  and  choked  voice.  In. another 
instant  she  gave  a  shrill  scream,  sprang 
into  a  sitting  posture  in  her  bed,  and 
remained  motionless,  with  starting  eyes, 
and  her  hands  pressed  to  her  temples, 
as  in  the  presence  of  a  supernatural 
apparition. 

Marco,  tattered  and  dusty,  stood  there 
on  the  threshold,  held  back  by  the  doctor's 
hand  on  one  arm. 

The  woman  shrieked  again. 

Marco  rushed  forward;  she  stretched 
out  her  fleshless  arms,  and,  pressing  him 
to  her  heart  with  her  remaining  strength, 
she  burst  into  a  violent  laugh,  broken 
by  deep,  tearless  sobs,  which  caused  her 
to  fall  back  suffocating  on  the  pillow. 
Then  recovering  herself,  and  wild  with 
joy,  she  cried,  as  she  covered  his  head 
with  kisses: 

"How  do  you  come  here?  Why,  is  it 
you?  How  you  have  grown!  Who  brought 
you?  Are  you  alone?  You  are  not  ill?  It 
is  you,.  Marco!  It  is  not  a  dream!  Speak 
to  me!"  Then  she  suddenly  changed  her 
tone:  "No:  be  silent!"  and  turning  to 
the    doctor,    she    said    with    precipitation: 


"Quick,  doctor!^  this  instant!  I  want  to 
get  well.  I  am  ready.  Take  Marco  away, 
that  he  may  not  hear  anything.  Marco, 
my  love,  it  is  nothing.  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  it  afterward.  One  more  kiss, 
my  dear  boy.     Go!" 

Marco  was  taken  away.  The  master, 
mistress,  and  women  retired  in  haste; 
the  surgeon  and  his  assistant  remained 
behind,   and  closed  the  door. 

Signor  Mequinez  attempted  to  lead 
Marco  away,  but  he  seemed  rooted  to 
the  pavement. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked — "what  is  the 
matter  with  my  mother?  What  are  they 
doing  to   her?" 

And  then  Mequinez  said,  softly:  "Listen, 
my  boy:  I  will  tell  you.  Your  mother 
has  been  very  ill;  she  must  undergo  a 
little  operation;  I  will  explain  it  all  to 
you.     Come  with  me." 

"No,"  replied  the  lad,  resisting:  "i 
want  to  stay  here.  Will  you  not  explain 
it  to  me -here?" 

The  engineer  gently  remonstrated  as  he 
drew  him  away;  the  boy  began  to  grow 
terrified  and  to  tremble,  knowing  that 
all  was  not   right. 

Suddenly  an  acute  cry,  like  that  of  one 
wounded  to  the  death,  rang  through  the 
whole  house. 

The  boy  responded  with  another  loud, 
desperate  shriek:  "My  darling  mother  is 
dead!" 

At  that  moment  the  doctor  appeared 
on  the  threshold  and  said:  "No,  your 
mother  is  saved." 

The  boy  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment, 
and  then  flung  himself  at  his  feet,  sobbing, 
"  Thanks,  doctor!" 

But  the  doctor  raised  him  with  a 
gesture  of  affection,  saying:  "Rise!  It  is 
you,  my  noble  boy,  who  have  saved  your 
mother!" 


A  QUAINT  old  author  says  the  "Our 
Father"  is  like  a  letter.  "Our  Father" 
is  the  superscription,  "in  Heaven"  is  the 
address,  then  come  the  contents,  and  the 
"Amen"  is  the  seal. 
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About  Olives. 

"Blessed  is  the  land  where  the  olive 
flourishes,"  is  a  familiar  saying,  and  the 
gift  of  an  olive  tree  used  to  be  made  when 
one  barbarian  tribe  wished  to  indicate 
good- will  toward  another.  It  is  in  Italy 
that  the  finest  olives  grow,  as  they  will 
not  grow  for  even  the  Greek  or  the 
Spaniard.  This  is  said  to  be  because  the 
Italian  loves  his  trees  so  well.  You  know 
it  is  only  for  people  who  love  them  that 
flowers  will  do  their  best.  Some  think 
that  the  soil  has  much  to  do  with  the 
matter;  but  the  true  reason  probably 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Italian  more  care- 
fully prunes  his  trees  and  takes  much 
more  pains  about  the  handling  of  the 
fruit.  He  never  shakes  the  trees  or  allows 
the  olives  to  fall'  upon  the  ground,  but 
keeps  the  branches  low  and  gathers  their 
burden  carefully  by  hand. 

The  olive  tree  grows  slowly  and  lives 
long.  It  is  usually  about  seven  years  old 
before  it  begins  to  bear;  but  after  that, 
if  well  cared  for,  it  flourishes  for  cen- 
turies, yielding  fruit  every  other  year 
when  young,  less  often  as  it  grows  older. 
But  what  an  old  age  it  has!  There  is 
record  of  an  olive  tree  seven  hundred 
years  old. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  first  olive 
orchards  were  planted  in  Italy;  but  we 
are  sure  that  as  far  back  as  the  luxurious 
days  of  the  Romans,  the  poor  ate  olives, 
and  the  rich  employed  the  oil  in  making 
their  toilets,  notably  in  anointing  their 
bodies  after  bathing.  "If  you  wish  a  long 
life,"  said  the  wealthy  Romans,  "use 
plenty  of  oil  without  and  wine  within." 
I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  wine,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  olive  oil  is  a 
wholesome  food,  and  should  be  a  more 
common  one.  The  Italian  peasant  prac- 
tically lives  upon  it,  and  he  is  usually  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  being. 

In  Piedmont  aiad  Lombardy  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  raise  olives,  the  winters  being  too 
cold;  and  nearly  all  of  our  own  country 
is     unpropitious    for    a    similar     reason; 


although  in  Southern  California  the 
culture  of  olives  is  a  great  and  growing 
industry,  and  many  trees  planted  by  the 
good  Franciscan  padres  are  alive  and 
flourishing.  The  traveller  of  some  years 
ago  never  forgets  his  horror  at  seeing  an 
olive  press  in  the  church  of  San  Diego, 
the  first  mission  founded  by  Father 
Serra.  Our  countrymen  of  that  day  had 
scant  use  for  sacred  places,  but  much 
greed  for  dollars. 

In  California  olives  are  not  cured  until 
fully  ripe,  while  in  European  countries 
they  are  preserved  while  green.  One  has 
never  tasted  the  real  sweetness  and  nutty 
flavor  of  an  olive  until  he  has  eaten  those 
that  are  grown  and  cured  on  our  Pacific 
Coast.  No  one  is  obliged  to  acquire  a 
taste  for  them.  Little  children  will  forsake 
bonbons  for  the  olive  barrel;  and  the  old 
saying  that  one  must  eat  seven  olives 
before  acquiring  a  taste  for  them  has  lio 
meaning  in  Southern  California. 


Old  Bells. 


Prior  to  the  Reformation  inscriptions 
on  church  bells  were  nearly  always  of  a 
religious  kind;  and  if  those  bells  were 
still  in  existence  we  should,  no  doubt, 
find  inscribed  upon  them  many  little 
verses  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  saints.  The  bells  of  the  old  English 
Abbey  of  Hexham  will  give  us  a  fair  idea 
of  the  nature  of  these  inscriptions.  There 
were  six  bells  in  all,  each  one  bearing  one 
of  the  following  couplets: 

Even  at  our  earliest  sound. 

The  light  of  God  is  spread  around. 

At  the  echo  of  my  voice, 
Ocean,  earth,  and  sky  rejoice. 

Blend  thy  mellow  tones  with  mine, 
Silver  voice  of  Catherine! 

Till  Time  on  Ruin's  lap  shall  nod, 
John  shall  sound  the  praise  of  God. 

With  John  in  heavenly  harmony, 
Andrew,  pour  thy  melody. 

Be  mine  to  chant  Jehovah's  fame 
While  Maria  is  my  name. 
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— "The  Insanity  of  Passion  and  Crime,"  a 
new  work  by  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  is  generously 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Pinel,  a  distin- 
guished French  physician,  who  first  introduced 
the  merciful  treatment  of  the  insane  in  his  own 
country. 

— The  story  of  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green 
Knight,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Arthurian  romances 
(A.  D.  1360),  has  just  been  translated  into 
modern  English  by  the  Rev.  Ernest  Kirtlan, 
who  also  supplies  an  Introduction  on  tlic  Arthur 
and  Gawain  cycles  in  early  English  literature. 

— Historical  students  the  world  over  will 
regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  the  vcneral)le 
Dr.  James  Gairdner,  one  of  tb.c  most  industrious, 
painstaking,  and  fair-minded  scholars  of  our 
time.  His  recent  work,  "  Lollardy  and  the 
Reformation  in  England,"  affords  many  proofs 
of   his    honesty    and    unprejudicc. 

— Messrs.  Pearson,  of  London,  have  some 
rare  treasures  for  the  book-lover  who  is  wealthy. 
One  of  these  is  a  copy  of  the  Antiphonary 
"supposed  to  have  been  presented  by  Francis  I. 
to  Henry  \'III.  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold.  It  is  a  splendid  manuscript,  attributed 
to  Fra  Benedetto,  and  is  encased  in  what  is. 
believed  to  be  'the  finest  Renaissance  binding 
in  the  world,' — the  work  of  Roffet."  Vor  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  you  can  add  this  treasure 
to   your   library. 

— To  the  current  issue  of  the  Dublin  Review 
the  editor  contributes  two  important  articles, — • 
one,  "English  Catholic  Literature,"  the  widely- 
copied  paper  read  by  him  at  the  Norwich 
Congress;  the  other  entitled,  "Reduced  Christi- 
anity: Its  Advocates  and  its  Critics,"  which 
puts  into  juxtaposi  on  two  books — ^"The 
Gospel  and  Human  Needs,"  by  John  Neville 
Figgs,  Litt.  D.;  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's 
last  novel,  "The  Case  of  Richard  Meynell." 
Contributions  by  Mr.  Chesterton  and  Mr. 
Belloc  give  high  distinction  to  the  number;  but 
the  most  humanly  interesting  article  is  that 
by  Michael  Harrington  on  Dora  Greenwell  Mc- 
Chesney — '"Personal  Recollections  of  a  'Dublin' 
Reviewer." 

— If  our  appreciation  of  "The  Honorable  Mrs. 
Garry,'  by  Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture  (Lady 
Clifford),  lies  on  this  side  of  enthusiasm,  it  is 
not  that  we  dislike  this  kind  of  novel,  but  that 
we  like  another  kind.  The  leading  character 
in  the  story  has  appeared  in  a  previous  work, 
and   the   completion  of   her   history  is  reserved 


for  yet  another  volume.  The  emotional  stuff 
of  the  book — chiefly  pathos — arises  from  the 
contact  of  upper  and  middle  class  life  in  England. 
There  is  not  a  woman  character  in  the  book 
that  one  can  like.  The  author  is  more  fair- 
minded  toward  the  men,  but  the  result  is  about 
the  same.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  Erica  becomes 
a  reality,  though  painful  to  the  reader,  a  certain 
command  of  her  art  must  be  accorded  to  the 
author.     Published   by  E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

— "Faith  and  Reason  in  Relation  to  Conver- 
sion to  the  Church,"  by  T.  Frederick  Willis, 
B.  A.,  Gxon.,  reprinted  from  the  Irish  Ecc.e- 
siastical  Record,  is  an  apologetic  of  the  highest 
value.  It  is  an  examination  of  the  Anglican 
position  on  the  ground  of  philosophy  and 
particularly  of  logic.  In  sharpness  of  distinc- 
tions, in  sequence  of  argument,  in  fulness  of 
matter,  in  clearness  of  presentation,  it  reminds 
one  of  Newman.  And  it  is  informed  by  a  like 
spirit    of    meek    and    generous    charity. 

— The  chief  merit  of  "Cardinal  Mercier's 
Retreat  to  his  Priests,"  translated  by  J.  M. 
O'Kavanagh  (B.  Herder),  is  the  help  it  will 
bring  to  the  clergy  in  supplementing  the 
work  of  the  annual  retreat.  In  the  bustle  of 
the  mission  it  does  not  take  long  for  the  im- 
pressions of  the  regular  retreat  to  wear  away. 
An  occasional  dip  into  this  book  will  refresh 
the  memor}'  and  bring  back  half-forgotten 
impressions  and  good  resolutions.  Apart  from 
its  direct  purpose,  the  Cardinal's  book  is  intel- 
lectual, rich  in  quotations  from  the  masters 
of  the  spiritual  life,  very  interesting  in  its 
arrangement,  and  delightful  in  style.  The 
translator  has  done  liis  work  very  well,  and  the 
English  reads  as  if  his  Eminence  had  delivered 
his  discourses  in  our  own  tongue.  The  third 
discourse  is  the  most  brilliant  in  the  volume. 
In  describing  how  the  priest  should  order  his 
life,  the  preacher  draws  upon  all  the  resources 
of  his  learning  and  his  experience;  and  the 
result  is  a  forceful,  luminous,  richly-colored 
essay  on  that  momentous  subject.  The  book 
will  fit  comfortably  into  every  priest's  handy 
library. 

— The  newly  organized  Devin- Adair  Co.  have 
issued  a  reprint,  under  the  title  of  "My  Unknown 
Chum,"  of  "Aguecheek,"  a  volume  well-known 
to  the  readers  of  fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Henry 
Garrity  in  his  foreword  says:  "Charles  B.  Fair- 
banks is  the  reputed  author;  but  the  records 
show  that  he  died  in  1859,  when  but  thirty-two 
years    old, — an    age    that    the    text    repeatedly 
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discredits."  We  were  moved  by  this  to  look 
up  our  own  edition  of  "Aguecheek" — that  of 
1859, — and  a  companion  volume,  "Memorials 
of  the  Blessed,"  by  Charles  B.  Fairbanks.  In 
the  sketch  of  the  author  prefacing  the  latter 
volume,  the  writer  says:  "He  had  for  some 
years  been  writing  for  that  paper  [the  Boston 
Evening  Gazette],  over  the  signature  of  Ague- 
cheek."  That  would  seem  authoritative.  As 
for  such  anomalies  as  the  author's  assertion 
in  the  essay  on  "Boyhood  and  Boys"  that  he 
remembers  the  death  of  Washington,  which 
occurred  before  he  was  born,  shall  we  not  allow 
the  essayist  as  well  as  the  poet  some  license? 
"Sketches  of  Foreign  Travel"  and  "Essays" 
are  general  titles  covering  the  contents  of  the 
book.  The  work  itself  is  the  output  of  a  brave, 
sunny  personality,  and  a  mind  broadened  by 
travel  and  deepened  by  reflection,  expressing 
itself  in  a  felicitous  and  forceful  style.  Indeed, 
it  will  surprise  the  modern  reader  to  find  in  this 
old  favorite  of  fifty  years  ago  much  of  the  con- 
tradictory common-sense,  the  freakish  humor, 
the  neat  epigrams  that  give  such  vogue  to  our 
own  Chesterton  and  Belloc.  The  Devin-Adair 
Co.  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  selection  of 
this  book  for  reissue,  and  on  the  excellence  of 
form  in  which  it  appears. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from,  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will   not   be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

'My    Unknown    Chum    (Aguecheek)."      Charles 

B.  Fairbanks.    $1.50. 
'Cardinal    Mercier's    Retreat    to    His    Priests." 

$1.50. 
"The  Honorable  Mrs.   Garry."     Mrs.   Henry  de 

la  Pasture.    $1.35.  net. 
"Unseen     Friends."       Mrs.     William     O'Brien. 

$2.25,  net. 
"Miriam  Lucas."    Canon  Sheehan,  D.  D.    $1.50. 
"Theodicy:    Essays  on   Divine  Providence."    A. 

Rosmini  Serbati.     3   vols.     $7. 
"The  Mirror  of  Oxford."     C.  B.   Dawson,  S.  J., 

M.  A.    $1.50. 
"The  Book  of  Saints  and  Heroes."    Mrs.  Andrew 

Lang,    $1.60,  net. 


"The  Growth  and  Development  of  the  Catholic 
School  System  in  the  United  States."  Rev. 
J.  A.  Burns,  C.  S.  C,  Ph.  D.    $1.75. 

"The  Sunday  Epistles."  Dr.  Benedict  Sauter 
O.  S.  B.    $3,  net. 

"Religion    in    New    Netherland."      Rev.    Fred- 
erick Zwierlein,    D.    D.     $2.15. 
"Introductory    Philosophy."      Charles    A.     Du- 

bray,    S.  M.     $2.60. 
"Prisoners'    Years."     I.    Clarke.    $1.35. 
"Officium    Parvum    Beatae    Mariae    Virginis    et 

Officium  Defunctorum  cum  Septem  Psalmis 

Penitentialibus."     65  cts. 
"Indian  Sketches."    Mrs.   C.   S.   Hulst.      60  cts. 
"The  Romance  of  a  Jesuit."   D'Hagerue.  $1.10. 
"Reasonable     Service:     or.     Why     I     Believe." 

Mioni — Lanslots.    $1.  ♦ 

"Progress — What    it     Means."     Mrs.     Randolph 

Mordecai.     35    cts. 
"Americans  and  Others."  Agnes  Repplier.  $1.10. 
"The    House    and    Table    of    God."    The    Rev. 

W.    Roche,   S.   J.     $1,   net. 
"The  Mountain  Divide."     Frank  H.  Spearman. 

$1.25. 

Obituary. 

Remember  them,  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Bernard  McDonough,  of  the  diocese  of 
Albany. 

Brother  Adjutor,  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools. 

Sister  Marie  de  St.  Adolphe,  of  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor;  Sister  Anne  Josepha,  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame;  Mother  Josephine,  Order  of 
the  Presentation;  Sisters  M.  Erasma  and  M. 
Justa,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Maskell,  Mrs.  Vincent  Demers,  Mr. 
Michael  Farrell,  Mrs.  Mary  Dick,  Mr.  James  L. 
Corr,  Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  Mr.  Patrick  McGoogan, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Duncan,  Mr.  Stephen  Crotty,  Mr. 
Napoleon  Bolduc,  Mrs.  Philome  Bolduc,  Mrs. 
Anne  Cassidy,  Mr.  John  Ritter,  Mr.  Thomas 
Svanter,  Mrs.  Mary  Murphy,  Mr.  Philip  Zoll- 
mann,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Charity  Lantry-O'Neill,  Mr. 
William  Bumberry,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Peolling. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them. -May  they 
rest  in  peace!     (300  days'  indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

"  Thy  Father,   who   seeth  in  secret,   will  repay  thee. 

For  the  famine  sufferers  in  China: 
Mrs.  M.  J.  C,  $5. 
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In  the  Holy  Advent  Time. 


(From    an    anonymous    unpublished    manuscript  of    the 
1 6th  or    17th  century.) 

^TH'  essentiall  Image  of  th'   Eternall  Good, 
that  by  His  word  the  world  of  nothing  made, 
came   downe   from   heau'n   and   tooke   true  flesh 

and   blood 
of  Abram's  Daughter,  P^uer  l)lessed  Mayde. 
Hee  did  not  take  the  Angell's  purer  forme; 
but  of  His  loue  to  vs,  no  loue  deseruing, 
abast  Himselfe,  and  w^as  esteem' d  a  worme; 
and  was  both  borne  and  died  for  our  preseruing. 
O    mistery,    all    humaine    sence    transcending^ — 
6  loue  most  infinite!    6  grace!    6  glory! 
behold  heau'n  ope,  and  God  Himselfe  descendino-, 
to  saue  the  lost,  and  to  make  glad  the  sory. 
Stand  ope,  yee  lining  temples  of  the  Lord, — 
stand  ope,  and  entertaine  this  heauenly  word! 


A  Winter  Feast  in  Madrid. 


BY    K.   O  KELIvY. 


MILD  December  day  in  fair 
Madrid;  bells  ring  out  joy- 
ously; the  old  city  wears  a 
festive  air,  and  large  crowds 
are  thronging  to  the  different 
churches  and  shrines.  For  this  is  one  of 
the  great  feasts  which  Catholic  Spain  cele- 
brates with  much  pomp,  —  the  feast  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  For  weeks 
before,  the  weather  had  been  bad, — rain 
and  icy  blasts  sweeping  down  from  the 
lofty  Sierras,  which  hedge  in  the  valley 
of  the  Manzanares  on  nearly  all  sides. 
But  on  this  privileged  day  the  sun  shines 


out  as  warmly  as  in  spring;  and  the  very 
sky, — all  soft  blue  and  dappled  with  wool- 
white  cloudlets — seems  to  have  put  on 
Mary's  own  colors  in  honor  of  this  feast 
of  La  Purissima,  as  the  ardent  and  religious 
Spaniards  love  to  call  the  Blessed  Mother 
of  the   Redeemer. 

The  Puerta  del  Sol,  or  great  central 
place  which  is  the  heart  of  the  city,  is 
full  of  animation  this  morning;  and,  as 
nine  o'clock  chimes  out  from  a  neighboring 
clock-tower,  motors  and  carriages  begin 
to  flash  across  its  arteries  and  disappear 
into  the  narrow  Calle  del  Arenal,  the 
shortest  way  to  the  palace.  For  on  this 
day  the  Officers  of  the  Court  and  the 
principal  members  of  the  nobility  are 
summoned  to  assist  at  a  Solemn  Mass, 
celebrated  every  year  on  this  date  in  the 
King's  own  private  chapel,  in  honor  of 
Heaven's  Immaculate  Queen. 

Happily,  possessing  cards  of  admission 
to  the  ceremony,  we,  too,  hasten  on,  and 
cross  that  vast  and  melancholy  Plaza,  dec- 
orated with  images  of  the  dead-and-gone 
kings  and  heroes  of  Spain,  which  extends 
in  front  of  the  royal  dwelling.  As  we 
pass  along,  a  typical  scene  of  the  Spanish 
streets  amuses  us.  A  number  of  small 
boys  are  playing  at  a  bullfight  in  the  mild 
sunshine.  Toreros,  picadores  and  bull  are 
all  there, — ^the  last  named  represented  by 
the  pasteboard  head  of  the  animal  worn 
by  a  very  lively  child,  who  stamps  so 
madly  upon  the  ground,  makes  such 
savage  onslaughts  upon  his  enemies,  and 
seems  determined  to  sell  his  life  so  dearly, 
that  he  is  frantically  applauded  by  the 
spectators, — a  group  of  errand  boys  and 
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other  "idle  apprentices"  gathered  together 
to  see  the  fun. 

The  palace  is  an  imposing  edifice,  built 
on  a  steep  eminence.  From  the  windows 
on  the  side  of  the  gardens  one  can  get 
a  splendid  view  of  the  valley,  with  the 
Escorial  Palace  and  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  de  Guadarrama  in  the  distance. 
But  the  portion  of  the  building  facing  the 
town  looks  out  over  a  dull  square  and 
rather  ordinary  streets;  for  the  fashionable 
part  of  Madrid  is  more  than  a  mile  away, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Paseo  del  Prado. 

When  we  arrive,  through  a  throng  of 
superb  vehicles,  at  the  gate  of  the  palace, 
we  are  admitted  on  producing  our  invita- 
tion cards,  and  are  shown  up  a  broad 
stone  staircase  hung  with  ancient  tapestry. 
We  are  then  conducted  by  a  polite  official 
to  a  wide  corridor — or  gallery,  as  they  call 
it^communicating  with  the  suites  of 
royal  apartments  on  one  side,  and  lighted 
from  a  great  courtyard  on  the  other.  Here, 
with  some  other  privileged  persons,  we 
can  w^ait  to  see  the  royal  procession  form 
on  its  way  to  the  church. 

We  have  not  time  to  get  impatient, 
for  in  a  few  minutes  a  joyous  burst  of 
military  music  sounds  from  below.  We 
hear  the  tramp  of  armed  men;  and 
the  King's  guards,  in  quaint  eighteenth- 
century  uniforms — bright  blue  with  white 
facings,  white  leggings,  and  tricorn  hats, — 
march  up  the  stairs  and  place  themselves 
at  regular  intervals  along  the  gallery, 
where  they  stand — evocations  of  a  long- 
past  age— waiting  for  the  arrival  of  their 
Majesties. 

It  is  nearing  ten  o'clock  when  a  loud, 
clear  call  from  the  heralds'  trumpets  is 
heard.  The  Queen  Mother's  apartments 
open,  and  the  officers  of  her  household 
in  court  dress  issue  forth.  Then  comes 
Queen  Maria  Christina,  tall,  slender,  and 
stately,  in  a  richly  embroidered  robe  of 
black  velvet,  an4  wearing  the  historic 
mantilla  and  magnificent  diamonds.  As 
she  advances,  bowing  gracefully  to  the 
right  and  left,  we  can  see  that  in  her  the 
proud  face  of  the  Austrian  royal  family  is 


softened  by  religion;  but,  alas!  is  also 
deeply  lined  by  her  many  sorrows.  Her 
ladies  in  waiting  and  ladies  of  the  house- 
hold walk  behind  her.  They  are  all  women 
of  middle  age,  and  faithful  and  attached  * 
friends  of  their  royal  mistress.  Their 
court  dresses  and  long  trains  are  of  sober 
colors — deep  blue,  mauve,  and  violet, — 
but  some  of  them  carry  fortunes  in  old 
family  jewels. 

When  the  Queen  Mother  and  her  attend- 
ants have  taken  their  places  in  the  chapel, 
the  national  hymn  is  played,  and  the  King 
leaves  his  apartments  and  stands  in  the 
gallery,  with  the  royal  family  grouped 
around  him;  while  the  different  members 
of  the.  nobility,  the  chief  ofiicers  of  the 
regiments  stationed  in  Madrid,  the  Minis- 
ters of  vState,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  clergy,  defile  before  him,  making  an 
obeisance  as  they  do  so.  The  King  bowj 
to  each  one  as  he  passes,  but  advances  a 
step  or  so  and  returns  the  Papal  Legate's 
salutation  with  deep  respect;  while  the 
members  of  the  court  move  on  in  silence, 
two  abreast,  keeping  opposite  sides  of  the  • 
gallery.  They  thus  reach  their  allotted 
places  in  the  church  without  the  slightest 
noise  or  confusion. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  emotion 
as  this  group  of  men,  nearly  all  bearing 
historic  names,  passes  by.  Some,  the 
descendants  of  the  Crusaders,  wear  the 
long,  white  mantle,  slashed  with  scarlet, 
which  proclaims  them  to  belong  to  one 
of  the  half-religious,  half-mihtary  Orders 
founded  more  than  eight  hundred  years 
ago,  arid  which  still  flourish  in  Spain. 
Others,  in  brilliant  uniforms,  bear  the 
names  of  men  who  set  their  foot  upon 
the  neck  of  Islam  and  saved  Europe  from 
the  contamination  of  Mohammedan  mis- 
rule and  the  miseries  of  Mohammedan 
slavery.  The  ancestor  of  this  grave  and 
reverend  sefior  went  out  as  governor  to 
the  infant  colonies  in  newly  discovered 
America,  and  the  forebear  of  another 
distinguished-looking  man  ruled  the  con- 
quered Low  Countries  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
Now  I  catch  a  glint  of  Celtic  blue  under 
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dark  Spanish  brows,  and  a  lady  near  me 
whispers:  "A  descendant  of  'The  Wild 
Geese.'"  Exiles  from  Ireland  for  over  two 
hundred  years,  they  still  retain  the  Irish 
"O"  in  their  name,  and  are  still  faithful 
to  the  traditions  of  their  vahant  old 
motherland. 

As  we  stand  there,  the  whole  history 
of  Spain  passes  before  us,  —  generous, 
romantic  Spain,  poor  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  earth  to-day,  but  glorious  in  her 
traditions,  great  in  her  unswerving  devo- 
tion to  the  Church,  and  rich  in  the 
many  beautiful  souls  she  has  given  to 
Almighty  God. 

When  the  King,  in  dark  uniform  and 
wearing  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
advances,  the  young  Queen  is  at  his  side. 
He  is  tall,  slight,  and  still  boyish-looking. 
His  expression  is  bright  and  agreeable; 
but  the  characteristic  chin,  which  he  has 
inherited  from  his  Austrian  ancestors, 
spoils  the  symmetry  of  his  face.  Queen 
Victoria  is  also  tall,  fair,  and  handsome. 
She  lacks  a  little  that  air  of  supreme 
distinction  which  the  Queen  Mother  pos- 
sesses in  so  eminent  a  degree.  A  white 
lace  mantilla  covers  her  blond  hair;  she 
wears  some  of  the  crown  jewels — enor- 
mous and  priceless  pearls, — -and  a  dress 
of  pale  blue  and  silver  tissue,  in  honor 
of  the  feast. 

Immediatel}^  behind  the  royal  pair  walk 
the  King's  sister,  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa, 
and  her  husband,  Don  Fernando  of 
Bavaria.  She  is  the  idol  of  the  people, 
and  justly  so;  for  her  beautiful  soul 
shines  out  through  dark,  plain  features, 
irradiating  her  face  with  a  look  of  happi- 
ness impossible  to  forget.  Like  her  sainted 
ancestress,  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Hungary, 
she  loves  to  steal  away  from  the  palace 
on  errands  of  mercy,  attending  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor  with  her  own  hands. 
A  passionately  affectionate  mother,  she 
loves  all  children,  and  is  a  frequent  visitor 
to  the  creches  in  the  city.  In  one  charming 
photograph  she  is  to  be  seen  with  the 
pretty  dark-eyed  baby  of  a  poor  woman 
clinging   afifectionately   around   her   neck, 


while  a  group  of  other  little  ones  gaze 
with  loving  eyes  at  the  "good  princess," 
who  always  arrives  like  a  fairy  godmother 
laden  with  pretty  gifts  for  the  little 
inhabitants  of  these  nurseries  for  the 
children  of  the  people.  This  sweet  and 
gracious  princess  will  be  absent  from  the 
feast  of  our  Blessed  Mother  in  this  present 
month  of  December;  for  she  has  gone  to 
her  reward,  leaving  sorrow  in  many  a 
heart,  and  a  void  in  the  royal  family 
which  it  will  take  long  years  to  fill. 

Next  in  the  cortege  comes  the  King's 
aunt,  the  Infanta  Isabella,  a  kindly, 
amiable  lady  and  another  prominent  per- 
sonality in  Madrid.  She  wears  white,  with 
many  ribbons  and  orders.  Then,  when 
other  members  of  the  reigning  family 
pass,  the  procession  is  closed  by  the 
Queen's  ladies  in  waiting,  in  brilliant 
court  robes  and  splendid  jewels,  and  some 
gentlemen  in  uniforms,  who,  it  seems,  are 
members  of  the  King's  household. 

The  royal  chapel  is  in  the  north  wing 
of  the  palace,  and  is  entered  from  the 
gallery  through  a  small  antechamber.  It 
is  very  richly  decorated  in  the  eighteenth- 
century  style,  the  roof  being  supported 
on  marble  columns  of  a  dark  grey  color. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  frescoes  repre- 
senting the  different  patron  saints  of 
Spain;  and  above  the  high  altar  is  a 
beautiful  painting  of  the  Annunciation, 
by  Raphael  Mengs.  To-day  the  altar  is 
crowned  by  a  magnificent  silver  statue 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception;  the  orna- 
ments are  silver,  and  the  vestments  of 
glistening  blue  and  silver  brocade.  The 
King's  throne,  hung  with  antique  tapestry, 
in  which  the  ancient  arms  of  Spain  and 
the  Bourbon  fleurs-de-lis  are  mingled,  is 
placed  just  outside  the  sanctuary.  The 
Queen  is  seated  beside  him;  while  the 
Queen  Mother  and  her  attendants  occupy 
a  raised  gallery  at  the  end  of  the  chapel. 

High  Mass  is  celebrated,  and  after  the 
Gospel  the  glories  of  Mary  are  proclaimed 
by  an  eloquent  preacher  in  the  sonorous 
Spanish  tongue.  The  ceremonies  last  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  are  assisted  at 
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with  deep  respect  by  all  present.  When 
Mass  is  finished  and  the  Benediction 
given,  the  King  and  court  leave  the 
chapel  in  the  same  order  in  which  they 
entered.  A  second  Mass  is  then  cele- 
brated, at  which  numerous  members  of 
the  King's  household  assist. 

And  then  we  regain  the  city,  where 
the  bells  are  riiiging  out  the  Angelus; 
and  the  mild  winter  sun,  shining  down 
upon  the  joyous  family  groups  as  they 
hasten  home  from  church,  seems  to  pro- 
claim that  all  Nature  is  in  unison  with 
old  Spain  in  doing  honor  to  Mary  Immacu- 
late on  this  great  feast  of  La  Purissima. 


The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 


byJanna  t.  saduer. 

•      XXV. 

SEBASTIAN  arrived  at  Mrs.  Rollins' 
house,  only  to  be-  told  that  Miss 
Kent  was  out,  but  that  she  had  left  word 
she  would  be  back  not  later  than  five. 
Sebastian  looked  at  his  watch:  it  wanted 
only  a  few  moments  of  that  time.  He 
announced  his  intention  of  waiting,  and 
was  shown  into  the  drawing-room, — there 
where  he  had  first  met  Dorothy,  where 
he  had  held  that  memorable  conversation 
with  her,  and  had  read  Elmira's  letter. 
He  walked  about,  as  he  had  done  on 
a  previous  occasion,  examining  with  a 
lacklustre  eye  the  pictures  and  the  stat- 
uary, and  keeping  his  ear  open  for  any 
sounds  that  might  betoken  the  return  of 
Dorothy  Kent.  The  time,  of  course, 
seemed  long;  but  when  Dorothy  at  last 
arrived,  hearing  that  some  one  was  waiting 
for  her,  she  came  all  radiant  into  the 
room.  Her  walking  costume  of  dark  blue, 
that  fitted  her  so  perfectly,  the  small 
toque  resting  on  the  shining  hair,  seemed 
but  the  setting  to  that  priceless  pearl 
which,  as  Sebastian  thought,  with  fast- 
beating  heart,  he  had  come  hither  to 
claim.  In  Dorothy's  cheeks  was  a  spot 
\  of   scarlet   color,   from   the   touch   of   the 


November  air;  her  eyes  were  sparkling, 
yet  softened  by  some  happy  emotion. 

Sebastian,  carried  away  completely  by 
the  rush  of  his  joyful  emotions,  advanced 
from  'the  shadow  where  he  was  waiting, 
and,  just  as  the  girl  realized  who  the 
visitor  was,  took  her  into  his  arms.  He 
had  not  calculated  what  the  effect  of  this 
proceeding,  without  any  previous  expla- 
nation, would  naturally  be  upon  Dorothy. 
He  held  her  but  for  an  instant,  and  then 
his  arms  dropped  to  his  sides  in  conster- 
nation, as  he  realized  what  he  had  done. 
Nor  did  the  color  deepening  upon  Dorothy's 
cheeks,  the  flame  that  flashed  into  her 
eyes,  or  the  anger  that  fairly  shook  her 
small  frame,  conduce  to  restoring  his 
equanimity. 

"You  must  be  mad,"  she  said  breath- 
lessly, "quite  out  of  your  senses,  or  you 
never  would  have  dared — " 

To  Dorothy,  familiarities  of  any  kind 
had  always  been  abhorrent:  and  her 
Southern  blood  blazed  into  wrath  at  the 
idea  that  Sebastian,  of  all  others,  had 
ventured  to  forget  himself. 

Without  a  word,  Sebastian  knelt  down 
before  her  and  raised  the  hem  of  her  dainty 
garment  to  his  lips. 

"That  is  the  attitude  of  my  thoughts 
toward  you,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, — 
"always,  always,  upon  my  knees  before 
you." 

With  a  slight  abatement  of  her  resent- 
ment, Dorothy  moved  away  from  him, 
and  stood  with  her  arm  leaning  upon  the 
mantlepiece. 

"You  had  better  get  up  now,"  she  said 
coldly,  though  she  had  been  touched  to 
the  depths  of  her  heart  by  that  act  of 
homage.  "Some  one  might  come  to  the 
door." 

"Yes,"  said  Sebastian,  rising  at  once 
at  her  bidding.  "Besides,  this  is  not  a 
very  good  attitude  for  conversation,  and 
I  have  so  much  to  say." 

Dorothy  was  still  looking  coldly  at  him; 
though  it  must  be  owned  that  his  voice, 
with  its  new  accent,  thrilled  her.  The 
flame  of  her  anger  had  already  died  down. 
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and  she  was  finding  excuses,  or  prepared 
at  least  to  hear  them,  for  his  unusual 
behavior. 

"For  that  act  of  mine  which  has 
offended  you,"  said  Sebastian,  "I  apol- 
ogize with  all  my  heart.  But  I  think  you 
"will  be  willing  to  forgive  me  when  you 
realize  that  it  was  pure  joy,  after  the  long 
repression,  to  find  myself  here  with  you, 
and  in  a  position  to  say  all  that  has  been 
burning  into  my  heart." 

Dorothy  was  listening,  with  an  expres- 
sion which  to  Sebastian  was  enchanting; 
though 'her  eyes  were  lowered  and  her 
countenance  still  grave. 

"They  say  a  woman  always  knows 
when  a  man  loves  her,"  he  went  on;  "and 
I  suppose  that  is  the  case.  But,  at  any 
rate,  there  is  no  use  in  protestations. 
Words  would  only  spoil  all  that  I  am 
thinking-^" 

He  paused,  hoping  perhaps  for  a  word 
of  encouragement;    but  none  came. 

Dorothy,  as  if  signifying  that  she  was 
willing  to  hear  whatever  he  might  have 
to  say,  sat  down  in  the  selfsame  armchair 
which  added  so  pretty  a  touch  of  dignity 
to  her  figure. 

"I  think  you  must  be  able  to  guess, 
to  see  for  yourself,"  continued  Sebastian. 
"Almost  ever  since  we  met,  this  love  for 
you  has  been  taking  possession  of  me.  It 
was  hard  to  think  of  anything  else,  and 
hardest  of  all  to  be  near  you  and  unable 
to  give  it  expression." 

It  seemed  to  him  that  his  words  were 
lame  and  insufficient,  and  that  there  was 
no  power  in  language  to  make  that  peerless 
figure  in  the  chair  feel  and  understand. 

"I  have  none  of  the  graces  that  charm 
women,"  he  said;  "so  it  used  to  seem 
to  me,  until  lately,  that  I  should  have 
to  be  content  if  I  could  persuade  you  to 
do,  what  Margie  tells  me  is  common 
enough  amongst  her  sex, — marry  me  for 
what  external  advantages  I  could  offer." 

"Margie  ought  to  know  me  better  than 
that,"  answered  Dorothy,  severely;  "and 
to  be  quite  sure  that  I  should  never  do 
anything  of  the  kind." 


"Nor  would  I  now  wish  you  to  make 
the  attempt,"  said  Sebastian.  "That 
stage  is  past." 

Dorothy,  reflecting  upon  these  words, 
allowed  her  serious  eyes  to  study  for  an 
instant  the  young  man's  face.  It  was 
pale,  but  in  the  eyes  was  that  look  which 
had  made  him  conquer  in  great  enter- 
prises and  overcome  many  difficulties. 
That  appealed  to  Dorothy.  She  loved 
power;  she  loved  the  inflexible  will  that 
had  kept  this  man  silent  in  those  family 
affairs,  where  it  would  have  been  so  much 
easier  to  speak,  and  which  had  repressed 
those  avowals  on  his  lips  with  regard  to 
herself  which  his  eloquent  eyes  had  spoken. 
She  loved  that  slim,  boyish  figure,  and 
the  face  that  had  become  supremely 
interesting  to  her  above  all  those  she  had 
ever  seen.  She  loved,  in  fact,  the  whole 
personality  of  the  man;  and  she  was 
aware  that  she  had  done  wisely  and  well 
in  loving  one  who  possessed  the  soul  of 
a  knight-errant,  the  brain  of  a  modern 
financier,  and  a  heart  of  pure  gold.  But 
she  wanted  to  wait  a  little  to  hear  him 
protest  further,  and  to  explain  what  had 
been  the  meaning  of  his  first  impulsive 
action. 

"I  was  going  to  say,"  she  remarked, 
"that  I  could  not  think  of  marrying  you 
at  all—" 

Something  like  a  groan  of  dismay 
escaped  from  Sebastian  as  he  cried: 

"You  could  not  think  of  marrying  me! 
O  Dorothy,  is  there  no  appeal  from  that 
cruel  sentence?"  His  eyes  were  plead- 
ing, his  hands  outstretched  as  one  who 
supplicates.  "I  am  a  beggar,"  he  said, 
"  asking  alms." 

"I  had  not  quite  finished  my  sentence," 
rejoined  Dorothy,  and  she  marvelled  at 
her  own  composure.  "J  was  going  to  say 
that  I  could  not  think  of  marrying  you, 
no  matter  what  the  temptation,  unless  I 
cared  for  you  more  than  for  any  one  in 
the  world." 

There  was  a  world  of  love  and  hope  in 
Sebastian's  voice  as  he  saw  light  breaking 
through  the  darkness. 
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"Dorothy,"  he  pleaded,  "is  there  the 
smallest  chance  that  that  can  ever  be?" 

"You  forget,"  she  said  calmly,  "that 
you  are  still  in  disgrace  and  unforgiven." 

"  But  you  will  have  to  forgive  when 
you  know  all." 

"Full  knowledge,"  replied  Dorothy, 
with  a  little  laugh,  "makes  all  things, 
they  say,  forgivable." 

Sebastian  approached  and  stood  near 
the  mantle  piece,  which  the  girl  had 
abandoned. 

"The  other  night,"  he  said,  "when  you 
saw  and  recognized  my  father's  portrait, 
I  knew,  of  course,  that  you  had  guessed 
everything.  I  can  not  tell  what  your 
thoughts  may  have  been." 

"Sympathy!"  she  exclaimed,  promptly. 
"That  was  my  chief  thought, — sympathy 
with  you  and — everyone." 

"  I  may  claim  the  whole  of  that  sweet 
gift,"  said  Sebastian,  "since  no  one  else 
knew  anything.  At  the  time  of  my  father's 
death,  I  became  his  sole  confidant.  On 
me  fell  the  fear,  suspense,  anxiety.  But 
I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  that  now. 
Thank  God,  it  is  over!  But  you  have 
guessed  enough  to  see  what  seemed  to 
make  my  marriage  impossible." 

Dorothy  still  listened,  with  greater 
attention  than  ever;  but  the  artificial 
calm  which  she  had  maintained  was  soft- 
ened, and  the  tears  were  welling  up  into 
her  eyes. 

"I  suffered  a  great  deal,"  continued 
Sebastian;  "and  I  had  persuaded  myself 
that,  in  order  to  keep  the  secret  inviolate 
as  I  had  promised  my  dead  father,  I  should 
keep  away  even  from  the  priest." 

He  paused,  while  Dorothy  nodded 
comprehendingly. 

"You  may  remember,"  he  said,  "a  con- 
versation I  had  with  you  here  one  day.  It 
followed  upon  a  word  of  advice  spoken  to 
me  by  Rosanna,  our  faithful  old  servant; 
and  Margie  also  told  me  of  the  league  of 
prayer  that  you  hkd  joined  in  with  the 
rest,  for  my  conversion.  The  scales  seemed 
all  at  once  to  fall  from  my  eyes.  I  realized 
that  I  could  risk  nothing  by  going  to  see 


the  old  priest  who  had  heard  my  father's 
confession  shortly  before  his  death.  I 
went  there  to-day;  and,  Dorothy,  besides 
having  made  my  peace  with  God,  which 
has  made  me  feel  as  happy  as  a  child,  I 
must  tell  you  that  the  last  obstacle — 
unless,  of  course,  that  of  your  will — 
between  you  and  me  has  been  removed. 
The  first  Blmira,  who  was  my  father's 
wife,  is,  as  you  know,  dead;  the  second, 
her  daughter,  is  found,  and  shall  be  hand- 
somely provided  for." 

In  her  new  interest  and  emotion,  Dor- 
othy was  bending  toward  him,  wiping 
away  the  tears  that  obscured  her  eyes; 
while  Sebastian  resumed: 

"After  I  had  received  absolution,  the 
priest — who,  I  should  premise,  had  been 
acquainted  by  my  late  father  with  the 
whole  affair  —  invited  me  to  sit  down 
and  talk  matters  over.  At  a  certain  point 
in  our  conversation  he  felt  impelled  to 
look  at  notes  which  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking,  and  there  he  found  what 
materially  affected  our  whole  lives." 

Sebastian  paused  for  a  glance  at  his 
now  wholly  sympathetic  listener,  and  then 
hurried  on: 

"Singular  as  it  may  appear,  that  very 
priest  had  been  giving  a  mission  in  a 
Southwestern  city,  and  was  called  to  see 
a  dying  woman,  a  non-Catholic.  Why  she 
had  sent  for  him,  and  what  she  wanted 
to  explain,  may  be  guessed.  But  the  call, 
though  immediately  answered,  had  come 
too  late.  The  patient,  whose  disease  was 
pneuinonia,  had  become  unconscious,  and 
died  two  hours  afterward.  Her  name  was 
Sarah  Elmira  Johnson." 

Dorothy  gave  a  cry. 

"The  mother  of  my  Elmira!" 

"Yes,  of  our  Elmira,"  corrected  Sebas- 
tian, with  a  smile. 

"But  why  —  but  how  does  this  affect 
you,  —  I  mean  in  any  new  way?"  de- 
manded Dorothy. 

"Because,  my  darling  girl,"  cried  Sebas- 
tian, almost  unconsciously  using  the 
endearing  epithet,  "that  entry  in  th'e 
priest's    note-book    proves    that     Elmira 
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the  first  died  just  six  months  before  my 
father's  second  marriage." 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad, — so  glad!"  said 
Dorothy,  with  all  the  im.pulsiveness  of 
her  Southern  nature;  coming  to  the  front 
and  dispelling  the  last  mist  of  coldness 
from  her  manner,  while  the  tears  began 
to  chase  each  other  down  her  cheeks. 

"And  when  I  left  the  priest,"  con- 
tinued Sebastian,  "  I  almost  ran  here.  I 
met  Mrs.  Rollins  on  the  way,  and  forced 
her  to  give  me  permission  to  sec  you  and 
to  ask  you  to  become  my  wife.  It  was  a 
sort  of  'hold  up,'  but  she  consented  to 
leave  the  matter  to  yourself.  And  so  I 
can  not  help  thinking  there  is  some  excuse 
for  behaving  as   I  did." 

"Why,  to  be  sure!"  replied  Dcrotliy. 
"  I  think  anybody  would  have  done  the 
same  under  the  circumstances." 

"Everything  having  turned  out  so 
wonderfully  well,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  I  could  not  help  persuading  myself  that 
I  should  have  the  same  luck  here,  and 
that  you  would  crown  my  happiness  by 
consenting  to  marry  me." 

"O  Sebastian,"  cried  Dorothy,  "indeed 
I  shall  be  glad  and  proud  to  marry  you! 
I  think  you  have  behaved  all  through 
Hke  a  hero, — a  second  St.  Sebastian." 

"But,"  said  the  young  man,  "Dorothy 
dearest,  you  would  not  marry  a  man  only 
because  he  seemed  to  you  like  a  hero." 

"  No  —  though  that  would  be  a  great 
inducement,  —  but  only  because  I  cared 
more  for  him  than  for  any  one  else  in  the 
world." 

That  drawing-room  of  Mrs.  Rollins, 
which,  with  its  treasures  of  art  and  its 
evidences  of  taste  and  culture,  had 
hitherto  seemed  to  Sebastian  as  the  home 
of  all  the  conventionalities  and  all  the 
commonplaces,  became  suddenly  'trans- 
formed into  a  paradise  of  delight  and 
a  spot  to  be  affectionately  remembered 
for  evermore.  But  amongst  all  the  things 
of  which  these  lovers  talked,  there  was 
one  item  which  may  be  here  recorded, 
since  it  has  a  bearing  on  this  narrative. 

"Isn't  it  strange  to  think,"  said  Sebas- 


tian, "that  your  Blmira  turns  out  to  be 
my  half-sister?" 

"My  poor  Elmira!"  exclaimed  Dorothy. 
"  I  wonder  what  she  will  think  of  all  the 
good  news  I  shall  have  to  write  her?" 

"Letters  are  such  very  unsatisfactory 
things!"  said  Sebastian.  "I  reahy  think, 
dearest,  that  we  ought  to  bring  the  good 
news  there  in  person.  I  should  like  to 
pay  her  a  visit.  I  have  great  curiosity 
to  see  her.  Of  course,  I  can  not  tell  her 
of  our  relationship.  But,  if  you  will  come 
with  me,  my  interest  will  seem  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  since  I  can 
introduce  myself  by  the  proudest  title 
any  man  could  bear  —  that  of  your 
hitsband." 

"  That  seems  premature  to  discuss  just 
yet,"  replied  Dorothy.  "I  have  scarcely 
had  time  to  realize  all  that  I  have  prom- 
ised. But,  in  any  case,  I  shall  have  to  go 
home  first  of  all,  and  tell  my  dear  mother 
and   the   others   the   astounding  news." 

"Ah,  no!  —  ah,  no!"  said  Sebastian. 
"  I  will  write  to  your  mother  this  very 
day,  and  you  can  send  a  letter  at  the  same 
time.  We  shall  beg  her  to  come  here,  and 
to  bring  all  the  family,  if  possible,  for  the 
wedding.  My  .mother  will  be  delighted  to 
receive  them.  Or,  if  this  is  impossible, 
we  can  go  to  see  them  on  our  way  to — 
Elmira." 

"Oh,  I  can  not  decide  yet!"  said  Dor- 
oth}^    "It  seems  so  like  a  dream." 

"Make  it  a  blessed  reality,"  cried  Sebas- 
tian, "and  do  not  keep  Elmira  and  me 
too  long  from  our  happiness!" 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


It  has  ever  been  the  habit  of  great 
leaders  to  show  their  followers  the  reality 
of  their  s^^mpathy.  When  the  soldiers  of 
Charles  XII.  had  to  undergo  cold,  hunger, 
and  weary  marches,  they  found  their 
enthusiasm  awakened  and  their  courage 
animated  by  seeing  their  young  King 
marching  on  foot  by  their  side,  and  eating 
the  same  rations  of  hard  black  bread  as 
were  served  out  to  themselves. 

— Rpv.  William  Hardman. 
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The  Poet*s  Thanksgiving. 

BY    S.  WALDRON    CARNEY. 

-Cor  opal-sheathed  sky  that  heralds  day, 

For  golden  noon  and  purple-crimsoned  west; 
For  clouded  lights  that  fleck  the  sunlit  hills, 

For  silver  dusk,  and  shimmering  stars'  unrest; 
'For  perfumed  blooms  that  paint  the  winding  path 

From  crocus  cup  to  tasselled  goldenrod, 
For  turquoise  tarns  that  lie  among  bronze  hills, 

For  rainbow  leaves  that  fall  where  Autumn  trod, 
We  give  Thee  thanks! 

For  lilt  of  winging  bird,  and  croon  of  wind. 
For  purl   of  brook,   and  hymn   of  whispering 
trees; 
For  thunder's  voice;    for  drip  of  summer  rain, 
And  all  the  witching  sounds  of  land  and  seas, 
We  give  Thee  thanks!    This  Beauty  infinite 
That  wraps  the  bare,   dull  needs  of  earth  in 
song 
And   variant   hue.   Thy  tenderest   Love  reveals. 
And  Hope  more  fervent  grows,  and  Faith  more 
strong, — 

We  give  Thee  thanks! 


Relics  of  Our  Lord  in  Rome. 


By  the  Rev.  F.  Kerr  McClement,  M.  A. 

SOME  natural  instinct  bids  us  cherish 
Httle  things  which  remind  us  of 
the  past.  The  boy  treasures  a  broken  bat 
or  hockey-stick  reminiscent  of  past  vic- 
tories; the  adult,  as  he  sees  friends  go 
their  way  or  die,  guards  many  a  seemingly 
useless  object. —  a  trivial  letter,  a  book 
perhaps  —  as  a  memento  of  those  who 
have  been.  Thus  we  can  hardly  think  of 
Our  Lady  discarding  the  manger  at  Beth- 
lehem, or  throwing  away  the  swaddling 
bands  or  other  memento  of  her  Son;  nor 
should  we  think  it  natural  had  Nicodemus 
and  those  who  lowered  the  body  of  Our 
Lord  from  the  cross  thirty-three  years 
later  failed  to  preserve  memories  of  their 
Saviour.  Many  a  time,  after  they  saw 
the  Redeemer  pass  from  their  sight  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  must  the  Apostles  have 


shown  with  pride,  and  carried  with  them 
in  their  journeyings  little  things  which 
their  Lord  had  touched  and  used. 

Hence  we  are  not  surprised  that,  owing 
to  'the  veneration  of  Christians,  many 
relics  of  Our  Lord's  life  and  death  have 
been  preserved  through  storms  of  perse- 
cution,— more,  indeed,  than  many  think. 
The  most  important  are  naturally  to  be 
found  in  Rome,  the  city  which  replaced 
Jerusalem  very  few  years  after  the  tragedy 
of  Calvary.  Not,  indeed,  that  these  came 
with  St.  Peter;  for  it  was  only  after 
the  early  Christians  ceased  to  live  under- 
ground, liable  to  lose  life  and  property 
at  any  moment,  that  it  became  possible 
to  transfer  such  treasures. 

The  first  authoritative  ,  mention  which 
we  find  of  the  bringing  to  Rome  of  im- 
portant relics  occurs,  as  we  should  expect, 
after  the  Church  received  official  recogni- 
tion by  Constantine's  grant  of  liberty  in 
the  celebrated  Edict  of  Milan,  in  May, 
313  A.  D.,  the  sixteenth  centenary  of 
which  is  to  be  observed  throughout  the 
Catholic  world  next  year.  Many  others 
were  brought  by  the  Crusaders,  one  thou- 
sand years  later.  We  propose  to  show 
how  the  life  and  death  of  Our  Lord  may 
be  traced  in  these  relics.  We  must,  how- 
ever, in  preface  say  something  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  toward  them. 

First  and  foremost,  belief  in  the  gen- 
uineness of'  any  particular  relic  is  not  a 
matter  of  faith.  The  Church  has  never 
formally  pronounced  upon  their  validity; 
and  legitimate  inquiry  may  be  made  by 
Catholics  into  the  history  of  any  relic, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  what 
it  purports  to  be.  Secondly,  there  are 
long-established  "legends,"  or  "tradi- 
tions," in  support  of  the  Roman  relics;' 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a 
sound  historical  principle  that  a  legend, 
until  disproved,  may  be  regarded  as 
weighty  evidence  for  the  truth  which  it 
asserts.  Traditions  of  this  kind  often  take 
the  place  of  lost  documents,  or  vouch 
for  something  which  happened  long  before 
the  narrative  was  committed  to  writing. 
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In  the  case  of  the  reHcs  in  Rome,  it  must 
be  remembered  further  that  they  have 
been  kept  in  the  same  place  for  many, 
many  centuries,  under  seal,  and  so  the 
historical  traditions  are  localized  and 
strengthened.  Furthermore,  when  the 
Church  has  permitted  public  veneration 
of  something,  even  though  she  has  made 
no  official  pronouncement  upon  the 
authenticity  of  the  article  in  question, 
there  is  a  presumptive  prima  facie  reason 
for  believing  the  traditional  view  to  be 
a  safe  one. 

Occasionally  legends  have  been  found 
to  be  groundless  or  doubtful,  perhaps  of 
mediaeval  invention,  obscuring  an  earlier 
and  sounder  tradition.  Such,  for  example, 
is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  locality  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Peter.  Early  documents 
asserted  that  he  was  put  to  death  almost 
on  the  site  of  the  present  St.  Peter's,  yet 
a  mediaeval  tradition  grew  up  that  he 
suffered  on  the  Janiculum;  and,  until 
recently,  the  hole  in  which  his  cross  was 
said  to  have  stood  was  shown  in  the 
church  of  vS.-Pietro-in-Montorio,  on  that 
hill.  Lastly,  even  if  any  individual  place 
be  not  that  which  it  is  thought  to  be, 
centuries  of  devotion  and  the  prayers  of 
thousands — nay,  millions — of  Christians, 
among  them  hundreds  of  canonized  and 
uncanonized  saints,  have  undoubtedly 
rendered  them  hallowed  and  worthy  of 
our  veneration.  To  pray  where  the  saints 
have  prayed  is,  indeed,   a  privilege. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  trace  the  life 
and  death  of  Our  Lord  by  a  pilgrimage, 
as  it  were,  among  the  relics  of  Rome. 
There  are  about  four  hundred  churches 
in  the  Eternal  City;  but  the  chief 
mementos  of  Our  Lord  are  kept  in  the 
greater  basilicas,  and  so  we  need  visit 
but  few.  Had  the  early  Christians  sought 
for  relics  connected  with  the  birth  and 
childhood  of  Our  Lord,  they  would  natu- 
rally have  turned  to  Our  Lady.  So  to-day 
the  pilgrim  makes  his  way  to  the  mag- 
nificent basilica  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore — 
St.  Mary  Major,  as  we  say  in  English, — 
the  greatest  church  of  Our  Lady  in  Rome. 


Here  are  kept  five  boards  of  the  manger, 
or  presepio,  in  which  she  laid  the  Child 
Jesus  in  the  Stable  of  Bethlehem.  Near 
by,  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Lateran,  are 
preserved  smaller  portions  of  it;  and  in 
the  more  distant  church  of  S.  Maria  in 
Trastevere  —  across  the  Tiber,  as  the 
name  denotes  —  are  to  be  found  lesser 
pieces  of  the  same  great  relic.  In  the 
Basilica  of  the  Presepio,  as  it  is  also  called, 
can  be  seen  some  straw  on  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  laid  the  Son  of  Mary. 

The  chief  relic  of  the  childhood  of  Our 
IvOrd  is,  of  course,  the  Holy  House  of 
Nazareth,  which  stands  in  the  httle  town 
of  Loretto,  near  Ancona,  on  the  Adriatic. 
In  Rome,  we  know  only  of  a  tunic  treas- 
ured in  the  church  of  St.  Praxedes, 
daughter  of  Pudens,  the  senator  who 
sheltered  St.  l^eter,  and  sister  of  St. 
Pudentiana. 

A  quaintly  wrought  pillar  stands  in  the 
chapel  of  vSt.  Peter's,  already  famous  as 
that  which  contains  the  celebrated  Piet^ 
of  Michael  Angelo;  and  is  a  relic  of  Our 
Lord's  public  ministry,  in  that  it  is  said 
to  have  been  one  against  which  He 
leaned  when  preaching  in  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem. 

Of  the  day  before  He  suffered  there 
are  several  great  relics  in  the  Roman 
basilicas.  At  St.  John  Lateran,  the  Cathe- 
dral of  the  Pope  —  mater  omnium  eccle- 
siarian,  urbis  et  orbis  ("Mother  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  city  and  of  the  world"), — 
is  kept  the  very  table  on  which  He  par- 
took of  the  Last  vSupper  and  instituted 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist, — 
the  first  Christian  altar,  on  which  Mass 
was  said  by  Our  Lord  Himself.  *A  smaller 
portion  of  it  also  exists  across  the  Tiber 
in  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere.  In  the  Lateran 
are  venerated  two  cloths,  —  on  one  of 
which  Our  Lord  is  said  to  have  wiped 
His  hands  after  the  Last  Supper;  the 
other  bein-g  that  which  He  used  at  the 
washing  of  the  feet  of  the  Apostles. 

Passing  on  to  the  Passion,  we  find 
many  most  sacred  relics.  In  St.  Praxedes 
stands    the    column    at    which    Our    Lord 
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was  scourged.  The  relic  is  about  three 
feet  high,  and  is  entire  except  for  a  small 
portion  which  has  been  chipped  off.  This 
piece  is  that,  perhaps,  which  provides 
the  small  portions  preserved  at  the 
Lateran  and  at  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere. 
The  Liberian  Basilica  (St.  Mary  Major) 
contains  part  of  the  purple  robe  placed 
in  derision  upon  Our  Lord.  The  cele- 
brated Scala  Santa,  up  which  He  passed, 
stands,  as  is  well  known,  in  part  of  the 
Lateran  Palace  of  the  Popes,  near  the 
basilica  of  that  name,  and  all  the  year 
round  is  mounted  by  thousands  of  pil- 
grims upon  their  knees.  It  contains 
twenty-eight  steps,  and  on  Good  Friday 
so  great  is  the  press  of  pilgrims  that  the 
ascent  takes  over  thirty  minutes.  To 
descend  on  foot  is  forbidden,  this  being 
done  by  two  adjacent  marble  staircases. 
The  relic  was  brought  from  Jerusalem 
by  St.  Helen,  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine. 

The  Crown  of  Thorns  has  long  been 
dismembered,  and  thorns  therefrom  are 
to  be  found  in  cathedrals  throughout 
Europe.  Three  are  preserved  in  St. 
Praxedes;  two  at  vSt.  Peter's,  one  at 
the  Lateran,  and  two  at  S.  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme.  The  celebrated  veil  of  St. 
Veronica,  reUc  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross, 
is  kept  at  the  Vatican  Basilica  (St. 
Peter's).  It  bears  the  imprint  of  the 
countenance  of  Our  Lord. 

We  n6w  come  to  the  relics  of  the 
Crucifixion.  We  naturally  first  think  of 
the  True  Cross;  but  of  this  we  shall  say 
least  of  all,  for  the  claims  of  the  Church 
at  large  upon  it  have  long  led  to  its 
partition  into  tiny  spHnters;  although 
even  now,  as  was  shown  by  a  French 
scholar  some  years  ago,  all  the  portions 
put  together  would  hardly  make  up  one 
arm  of  the  Cross.  Thus,  little  as  we  like 
to  think  so,  some  two-thirds  of  this  price- 
less relic  have  been  lost  in  the  course  of 
ages.  Of  the  rest,  the  largest  portions  are 
preserved  in  the  chief  churches  of  Rome 
and  other  cities  (notably  at  S.  Croce  and 
St.  Peter's). 


The  Title  of  the  Cross — i.  e.,  the  in- 
scription placed  over  Our  Lord's  head  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  "Jesus  the 
Nazarene,  King  of  the  Jews" — exists 
alinost  entire  at  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme, 
the  remainder  being  at  St.  John  Lateran. 
The  words  are  quite  clear  and  legible. 

We  should  here  say  something  of  this 
famous  Basilica  of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusa- 
lemme. It  is  often  called  the  Sessorian 
Basilica,  as  it  stands  upon  the  site  of  the 
Sessorium,  perhaps  an  ancient  court  of 
judicature;  and  not  infrequently,  because 
of  its  wondrous  relics,  named  the  "Basilica 
of  the  Passion," — its  feast-day,  if  we  may 
so  put  it,  being  Good  Friday.  As  is  well 
known,  St.  Helen,  mother  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantine,  journeyed  to  the  Holy 
Land;  and  on  Mount  of  Calvary  found 
three  crosses,  one  of  which  was  proved  to 
have  been  that  of  Our  Lord  by  its  mirac- 
ulous healing  of  a  sick  man.  This  she 
transferred  to  Rome,  together  with  the 
Nails,  the  Title  of  the  Cross,  the  Crown 
of  Thorns,  the  Scala  Santa,  and  the  cross 
of  the  good  thief.  The  Empress  lodged 
her  treasures  in  the  Sessorian  Palace, 
along  with  a  quantity  of  earth  from  Mount 
Calvary,  upon  which  the  present  basilica 
was  built.  Now,  sixteen  hundred  years 
later,  the  pilgrim  is  ushered  by  a  Cis- 
tercian monk  into  a  little  chapel  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  where  he  finds 
a  large  portion  of  the  True  Cross,  one 
of  the  Nails,  the  transverse  bar  of  the 
cross  of  the  good  thief,  together  with 
one  other  relic  which  we  shall  mention 
presently. 

Portions  of  the  instruments  of  torture 
used  on  Calvary  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Pantheon,  the  great  round  church  of  Rome. 
The  Sponge,  once  soaked  with  vinegar 
and  offered  to  Our  Lord  on  the  Cross,  is 
now  divided  among  the  Lateran,  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  and  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere;  and 
in  St.  Peter's  is  a  portion  of  the  Lance 
with  which  St.  Longinus  pierced  the  side 
of  Our  Lord.  Among  the  great  relics  of 
the  Lateran  is  a  cloth  with  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,   Our  Lady  covered  Our 
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Lord  on  the  Cross;  and  in  the  same 
"Cathedral  of  the  World"  is  a  vessel 
containing  the  most  valued  relic  of  all — 
the  most  precious  Blood  of  our  Saviour. 
At  Bruges  and  one  or  two  other  places 
there  is  the  same  priceless  relic;  and,  of 
course,  Catholics  do  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  in  every  Mass,  after  ^he  con- 
secration, exists  upon  the  altar  the  same 
Precious  Blood  of  Our  Lord,  together  with 
His  body,  soul,  and  divinity. 

The  Holy  Shroud  of  Turin  is  well  known 
to  all,  particularly  since  photography 
brought  to  light  upon  it  the  imprint  of 
Our  Lord's  body, — the  only  photograph 
of  Our  Lord,  as  it  were,  which  exists. 
It  is  not,  however,  so  well  known  that 
portions  of  the  Shroud  are  preserved  in 
Rome  at  S.  Mary  Major  and  in  S.  Maria 
in  Trastevere,  and  that  a  cloth  which  lay 
around  His  head  in  the  tomb  is  venerated 
in  the  Lateran.  In  the  same  basilica  and 
at  S.  Maria  Maggiore  are  kept  stones  from 
the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

One  other  relic  is  to  be  mentioned, 
that  which  is  enshrined  with  the  great 
relics  of  the  Passion  in  S.  Croce,  the  only 
memento  of  Our  Lord  after  He  rose  from 
the  dead, — no  less  a  treasure  than  a  finger 
of  St.  Thomas  "the  Doubter."  That  this 
is  that  very  finger  which  he  placed  in 
the  wounds  of  Our  Lord,  as  is  sometimes 
said  without  perhaps  sufficient  traditional 
grounds,  we  need  not  believe;  but  it  is 
of  great  interest  that  in  the  city  where 
are  kept  the  manger  and  swaddling 
bands  of  His  first  moments  should  also 
be  venerated  a  portion  of  the  hand  of 
the  Apostle  who  touched  His  glorified 
body, — the  end,  as  it  were,  of  our  Blessed 
Lord's  life  on  earth. 


A  Fool  for  Christ's  Sake. 


BY    ALICE)    DEASE;.* 


As  the  omnipotence  of  God  is  infinite, 
nothing  is  impossible  to  Him;  as  His 
wisdom  is  infinite,  nothing  is  difficult  to 
Him;  as  His  goodness  is  immeasurable. 
He  has  an  infinite  desire  for  our  well- 
being.  Now,  this  should  be  enough  to 
make  us  repose  confidence  in  Him. 

— Scupoli. 


(^OSTED  up  on  the  dining-room  door 
i  of  the  Grand  Hotel  at  Ixe-les-Bains 
was  a  notice  that  could  not  fail  to 
catch  the  passer's  eye.  As  the  stream  of 
visitors  drew  near,  they  paused,  singly 
or  in  groups,  to  read  what  was  written 
on  the  door;  and  then  passed  on,  com- 
menting each  in  his  own  way  upon  what 
he  or  she  had  read. 

"The  Sisters  in  charge  of  the  home  for 
the  aged  will  make  a  collection  during 
dinner  to-day." 

It  was  a  recognized  institution,  and 
the  habitues  of  the  place  accepted  it  as 
such;  but  somxc  of  the  nevv'comers  began 
grumbling  at  the  continual  calls  that 
seemed  to   be  made  upon  their  purses. 

"What  bad  luck!"  said  one  lady,  turn- 
ing to  her  neighbor.  "  If  only  that  stupid 
collection  had  been  just  a  day  later  I 
should  have  escaped  it.  My  cure  ends 
to-morrow." 

"Then,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  you 
are  very  lucky,  even  in  spite  of  the  col- 
lection," was  the  reply.  "I  know  I  wish 
I  were  leaving  this  week.  I've  never 
known  such  a  place  for  making  money 
fly.  This  hotel  is  iniquitously  dear,  I  con- 
sider. And,  then,  there  are  the  baths  and 
the  doctor,  and  'tips'  expected  by  every- 
one. The  shops,  too,  are  so  tempting. 
One  never  goes  out  without  buying  some- 
thing; and,  no  matter  what  one  spends 
on  one's  clothes  before  coming,  one  has 
always    to    be    getting   new   things  here." 

"  It's  enough  to  ruin  a  Croesus!"  groaned 
a  third. 

"And  on  top  of  it  all,"  chimed  in  the 
first  speaker  again,  "we  are  expected  to 
contribute  to  their  local  charities.  The 
last  straw,  I  call  it." 

"My  dear  lady,  I  agree  with  you 
there,"  •  said  a  stout,  prosperous-looking 
man,   who   up  to   this  had  no  chance  of 

*    From  the  Italian. 
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joining  in  the  conversation.  "  I  know 
these  institutions  are  necessary  and  very 
excellent,  I  dare  say;  and  I  subscribe 
regularly  once  a  year  to  more  than  one 
in  my  own  neighborhood.  But  beyond 
that  I  draw  a  line." 

"Yes,  yes,"  agreed  several  others: 
"help  those  at  home  certainly.  But  it 
is  really  rather  too  much  to  expect  us, 
who  are  only  birds  of  passage,  to  support 
their  poor  for  them  in  a  place  like  this." 

"I  call  it  an  abuse,"  went  on  the 
fat  man. 

"That  is  just  what  it  is,"  came  the 
chorus  of  agreement.  "This  promiscuous 
begging  certainly  is  an  abuse." 

"Especially  when  one  would  so  much 
prefer  keeping  one's  money  in  one's  own 
pocket,"  added  a  young  Italian  officer, 
dryly. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  agree  with  me!" 
said  the  first  speaker,  turning  quickly 
to  the  officer,  whose  favor  she  had  sought 
for  assiduously  but  in  vain,  quite  oblivious 
of  the  sarcasm  of  his  remark. 

There  was,  however,  more  than  a  touch 
of  contempt  in  the  smile  with  which  he 
answered  her. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  was  merely  voicing  the 
general  thought,  not  giving  my  own 
opinion,"  he  explained  politely. 

"Then  what  is  your  opinion?"  she 
asked  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"I  think  that  one  should  give  what  one 
can  whenever  one  is  asked  for  a  deserving 
charity  such  as  this  home,"  he  replied. 

"A  bad  system,  sir;  a  most  pernicious 
doctrine!"  exclaimed  the  fat  man,  who 
again  managed  to  get  a  hearing.  "Why 
are  the  old  people  these  Sisters  are  begging 
for  in  a  home  at  all?  Why  are  they  not 
self-supporting  citizens,  like  ourselves? 
Because  they  have  been  improvident, 
idle,  extravagant.  Through  their  own 
fault,  sir,  I  say, — through  their  own  fault." 

"Vice  is  the  forerunner  of  misery," 
another  man   annotmced  sententiously. 

"That  I  grant  you,"  rejoined  the  officer, 
addressing  the  last  two  speakers  at  once. 
"  But  it  is  equally  true  that  there  are  also 


many  who,  after  working  all  their  lives, 
find  themselves  destitute  in  their  old  age 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Besides, 
there  are  many  who  could  not  get  work; 
or  who,  getting  it,  could  not  do  it  from 
ill  health  or  for  other  reasons." 

"You  are  a  believer  in  luck,  I  gather?" 
said  his  neighbor,  who  had  not  yet  taken 
any  part  in  the  discussion. 

"To  a  certain  extent  I  am,"  answered 
the  officer.  "And  you,  sir, — what  do 
you  think  about  this  collection?" 

"You  ask  my  opinion,  do  you?"  re- 
peated the  professor,  —  for  professor  he 
was,  writ  large  on  every  line  of  his  shriv- 
elled, sallow  face.  "My  opinion  is  that 
those  who  are  determined  to  get  on,  do 
so,  sooner  or  later,  no  matter  what 
obstacles  may  rise  in  their  paths.  As  for 
so-called  charitable  institutions,  I  con- 
sider them  superfluous  and  undesirable. 
They  are  merely  harbors  for  impostors, 
beginning  with  those  who  undertake  their 
management." 

Before  the  officer  had  time  to  dis- 
sociate himself  from  sentiments  so  con- 
trary to  his  own,  a  priest,  who  up  to 
this  had  sat  in  silence,  bent  forward 
and  addressed  the  professor  with  quiet 
courtesy. 

"Let  us  hope.  Professor,"  he  said, 
"that  you  may  never  come  to  need  the 
charity  of  such  impostors." 

The  advent  of  another  group  of  visitors, 
full  of  gossip  concerning  a  Russian  grand- 
duke  who  had  arrived  at  Ixe  the  previous 
day,  changed  the  conversation  abruptly; 
and  in  a  moment  everyone  was  busy  dis- 
cussing the  prince  and  his  suite;  after 
which  the  Russian  dancers,  the  leader  of 
the  latest  ballet  at  the  Casino,  and  finally 
the  never-ending  theme  of  luck  and  play 
at  the  gaming  tables,  served  in  turns  as 
topics  of  conversation. 

The  distasteful  subject  of  the  collection 
had  been  for  the  moment  forgotten,  when 
the  door  of  the  dining-room  opened  to 
admit  two  of  the  Sisters  whose  work  had 
given  rise  to  such  adverse  criticism.  The 
elder  of  the  two  was  tall  and  pale,  and  her 
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businesslike  directness  showed  that  long 
use  had  inured  her  to  some  extent  to  the 
unpleasantness  of  her  task.  To  the  younger 
it  was  evidently  an  ordeal  that  nothing 
less  than  heroic  obedience  could  have  made 
her  face.  Her  long  lashes  drooped  on  the 
wild-rose  flush  of  her  cheeks,  and  her 
little  white  hands  trembled  as  she  held 
her  empty  plate  toward  the  person  nearest 
to  her.  In  spite  of  the  previous  grumblings, 
most  of  the  guests  were  generous  in  their 
contributions,  and  notes  and  silver  soon 
rose  in  goodly  piles  on  both  the  plates. 
The  formula  of  thanks  of  the  elder  nun 
was  repeated  by  the  younger,  and  she 
forgot  some  of  her  agonizing  shyness  in 
the  thought  that  her  beloved  old  people 
would  have  all  they  needed  now  for  some 
time  to  come. 

The  Italian  officer,  who  sat  at  the  end 
of  the  long  table,  as  he  quietly  watched 
the  gray-clad  figure  coming  toward  him, 
wondered  what  was  familiar  to  him  in  the 
graceful  dignity  of  the  younger  Sister's 
movements.  But  his  musings  were  rudely 
interrupted  by  the  voice  of  his  neighbor, 
the  professor.  The  little  Sister  had  held 
her  plate  out  to  him  with  the  usual  form 
of  request. 

"  A  donation  for  our  old  people,  for 
God's  sake,  please!" 

With  an  intentionally  ironical  bow, 
the  man  had  drawn  out  his  purse  and 
had  laid  a  single  cent  amongst  the  other 
money. 

"That,"  he  said  in  a  contemptuous 
tone,  "is  all  I  feel  called  upon  to  give 
to  idlers  and  drunkards- — and  fools."  He 
had  raised  his  voice,  and  the  exaggerated 
contempt  that  he  put  into  the  last  word 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  in- 
tended to  include  in  it  the  Sister  herself 
^s  well  as  her  poor. 

As  the  professor  spoke,  the  Italian 
officer  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  the  on- 
lookers caught  the  flash  of  anger  in  his 
eye  as  he  bent  in  a  low  bow  before  the 
little  nun. 

"I  am  sorry,  Sister,"  he  said,  laying  a 
golden   Igui^   on   the   live-centipie   piece, 


"that  I  can  not  afford  any  more  for  your 
admirable  charity.  I  should  be  honored," 
he  continued,  "if  you  would  allow  me  to 
shake  hands  with  you." 

The  professor's  insulting  words  had 
apparently  left  the  Sister  unmoved;  but 
as,  for  an  instant,  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
this  young  man,  who  had  courage  enough 
to  make  himself  the  champion  of  the 
servants  of  God,  he  saw  that  tears  were 
trembling  on  her  lashes.  But  this  he 
noticed  only  subconsciously;  for  as  she 
looked  up  he  realized  why  she  had  brought 
back  to  him  a  winter,  some  three  or 
four  years  gone  by,  which  he  had  spent 
in  Rome. 

"Mademoiselle  de  B !" 

"Oh,  hush,  hush,  please!" 

The  two  exclamations  were  spoken  at 
once,  but  those  near  at  hand  had  heard 
the  name  he  had  spoken, ^ — the  name  of  a 
princely  family  long  famed  for  bravery 
and  brains  and  unswerving  loyalty  to  God. 
If  a  member  of  that  family  was  a  fool — 
well,  she  was  a  fool  for  Christ's  sake. 

The  collection  was  finished,  and  now 
both  Sisters  stood  together  for  a  moment. 
The  younger  one  had  laid  her  hand  in 
the  officer's  outstretched  palm.  But, 
bending,  he  raised  to  his  lips,  first  those 
little  white  fingers,  then  the  work-hardened 
ones  of  her  companion,  before  moving 
backward  to  open  the  door  and  let  them 
go.  His  sudden  exclamation  had  not 
been  intended  to  reveal  what  the  Sister 
preferred  should  remain  unknown,  and 
all  he  could  do  now  was  to  ignore  his 
recognition  of  his  former  acquaintance. 

It  had  all  happened  so  quickly  that  the 
Sisters  were  in  the  doorway  before  those 
around  had  grasped  what  had  taken  place 
under  their  own  eyes.  Only  the  professor 
understood  it  thoroughly.  Something  in 
the  Sister's  demeanor,  her  calm  dignity, 
had  impressed  him;  and,  following  in  the 
officer's  act  of  homage  and  the  discovery 
of  her  identity,  had  suddenly  shown  him 
the  pitiful  ignorance,  the  cowardly  inso- 
lence of  his  act  and  words.  He  Was  fanat-- 
ically  anti-religious,   anti-Chri§tig,,n,  even, 
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and  for  the  moment  his  fanaticism  had 
overwhelmed  his  instincts  as  a  gentleman. 
But  only  for  an  instant.  Before  the  door 
had  time  to  close  he  was  on  his  feet.  The 
Sisters,  seeing  him  standing  before  them, 
paused;  and  immediately  he  spoke,  so 
that  everyone  in  the  room  should  hear: 

**  I  must  apologize  for  what  I  have  just 
said  and  done," — and  now  he,  too,  bowed 
as  he  spoke.  "And  especially  to  you. 
Sister,  whom  I  intentionally  insulted.  I 
can  only  beg  of  you  to  accept  my  sincere 
apology"  (he  laid  a  hundred-franc  note 
on  the  plate  on  which  the  elder  Sister  had 
gathered  the  whole  collection  together), 
"and  an  offering  less  unworthy  of  your 
acceptance  for  your  work  of — of  heroic 
charity." 

"Thank  you,  sir!  May  God  reward  ^  our 
generosity!"  answered  the  elder  Sister, 
simply;  whilst  the  younger,  without  a 
thought  of  his  rudeness  to  herself,  but 
thinking  only  of  her  old  people's  needs, 
smiled  up  at  him  in  gratitude. 

And,  avowed  atheist,  boasted  anti- 
Christian  as  he  was,  for  a  moment  he 
went  back  to  the  trusting  beliefs  of  his 
long-past  youth. 

"Sister,"  he  said,  and  he  caught  at  her 
gray  habit  as  she  moved  away.  "If  you 
forgive,   will  you  say  a  prayer  for  me?" 

"Certainly,  Monsieur,"  she  replied,  and 
her  voice  was  soft  and  musical  like  the 
voice  of  a  child.  "  I  will  get  our  old  people 
to  pray;  and  I,  too,  will  pray,"  she  added 
in  a  lower  tone,  "that  God  may  teach  you 
how  to  pray  for  yourself." 

Then  the  door  closed,  and  the  tWb 
Sisters  passed  away  out  of  sight. 


La  Santa  Casa  di  Loreto. 


BY    THE    REV.    HENRY    H.    WYMAN.    C.  S.  P. 


The  ideal  solution  will  be  when  every 
individual  woman  in  the  world  extends 
her  mothering  to  include  every  young 
thing  she  comes  into  contact  with, — one 
doll  for  her  own  child  and  another  doll 
for  the  ashman's  r little  girl;  one  dimity 
for  her  own  debutante,  and  another  just 
as  dainty  for  the  seventeen-year-old  who 
(prints  home  th^  laundry  every  week. 
r— Kathleen  f^orriSy 


N  the  article  on  the  foregoing  subject, 
in  Volume  XIII.  of  the  CathoHc  Ency- 
clopedia, the  arguments  pro  and  con 
concerning  the  miraculous  translation  of 
the  Holy  House  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  from  Nazareth  (Palestine)  to 
Loreto  (Italy)  are,  I  think,  fairly  pre- 
sented by  the  distinguished  writer.  Father 
Herbert  Thurston,  S.  J.  His  statements 
in  favor  of  the  miracle  are:  (i)  The 
approval  of  more  than  forty-seven  Popes 
with  numerous  Bulls  and  Briefs,  which 
proclaim  without  qualification  the  identity 
of  the  Santa  Casa  di  Loreto  with  the 
original  Holy  House  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
at  Nazareth.  (2)  The  walls  of  the  Santa 
Casa  do  not  rest  —  never  have  rested — 
upon  foun'dations  sunk  into  the  earth 
where  it  now  stands,  —  an  evidence  fully 
in  accord  with  the  tradition  of  a  building 
transferred  bodily  from  some  primitive 
site.  (3)  Both  the  stone  and  mortar  of 
which  the  house  is  built  are  not  such 
as  are  known  in  the  vicinity  of  Loreto, 
but  are,  it  is  alleged,  identical  with  the 
building  materials  most  commonly  found 
in  Nazareth. 

Against  the  miracle  the  chief  authority 
is  Canon  Chevalier,  whose  objections  to 
it  are  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  (i) 
From  the  accounts  left  by  pilgrims  and 
others,  it  appears  that  before  the  first 
translations,  1291,  there  was  no  little 
cottage  at  Nazareth  corresponding  satis- 
factorily with  the  present  Santa  Casa  at 
JLyOreto,  but  only  a  cavern  in  the  rock. 
(2)  Oriental  chronicles  and  similar 
accounts  of  pilgrims  are  absolutely  silent 
as  to  any  change  which  took  place  in 
1 29 1.  There  is  no  word  of  the  disappear- 
ance at  Nazareth  of  a  shrine  formerly 
held  in  veneration  there.  It  is  not  until 
the  sixteenth  century  that  we  find  among 
Orientals  any  hint  of  a  consciousness  of 
their  logs,  and  the^  the  ide^  wa?  su^«- 
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gested  from  the  West.  (3)  There  are 
charters  and  other  contemporary  docu- 
ments which  prove  that  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  Blessed  Virgin  already 
existed  at  Loreto  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  (4)  There  are  no 
reliable  testimonies  of  the  miracle  until 
one  hundred  and  eighty  years  after  the 
event  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  (5) 
The  Papal  confirmations  are  as  late  as 
1507,  and  the  first  ones  cautiously  speak 
of  it  only  as  a  pious  narration. 

It  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
by  all  who  study  this  question  that  Papal 
pronouncements  concerning  it  are  not 
irreformable,  and  that  the  Church  does 
not  oblige  us  in  conscience  to  believe  in 
the  miracle;  yet,  as  we  know,  in  such 
matters  the  faithful  ordinarily  do  con- 
fide in  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Authority  in  the  Church  more  than  in  the 
opinions  of  individual  scholars.  Besides, 
the  divinely  appointed  guardian  of  faith 
and  morals  has  always  claimed  the  right 
to  direct  men  in  matters  pertaining  to 
religious  belief  and  practice.  To  many, 
therefore,  it  may  seem  presumptuous  to 
question  the  correctness  of  the  judgment 
of  so  many  Pontiffs  concerning  this 
miracle.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  be  only 
fair  to  the  opponents  of  it  carefully  to 
consider  their  arguments  and  give  them 
all  the  weight  they  deserve.  In  this  spirit 
I  shall  endeavor  to  discuss  the  pros  and 
cons  concerning  the  identity  of  the  Santa 
Casa  di  Toreto  and  the  Holy  House  of 
Nazareth. 

The  walls  of  the  Holy  House,  which 
are  compactly  built  of  stone  and  mortar, 
do  not  rest  upon  foundations  sunk  into 
the  earth  where  it  now  stands,  but  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  fact  was 
proved  by  a  formal  investigation  made 
with  the  approval  of  Benedict  XIV.  in 
1 75 1.  Again,  the  stone  and  mortar  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  walls  are  unlike 
any  known  in  the  vicinity  of  Loreto,  and 
are  similar  to  the  building  materials  most 
commonly  used  in  Nazareth.  These  facts 
ar^    &tteste4    by    th^    epiinent    chf,inist, 


Francesco  Ratti,  of  the  Sapienza,  Rome, 
who  in  1857  analyzed  two  specimens  of 
both  the  stone  and  the  mortar  taken  from 
the  walls  of  the  Holy  House,  by  permis- 
sion of  Pius  IX.,  for  this  purpose,  and 
two  other  specimens  of  stone  and  mortar 
brought  from  Nazareth  by  Monsignor 
Domenico  Bartolini.  When  making  this 
analysis.  Professor  Ratti  did  not  know 
where  any  of  these  specimens  were  taken 
from.  His  written  report  published  by 
the  Propaganda  in  Rome  declares  that 
the  specimens  of  both  stone  and  mortar 
to  be  of  the  same  nature,  and  shows 
that  they  are  different  from  any  known 
building  materials  in  the  vicinity  of 
Loreto. 

Father  Thurston  dismisses  these  evi- 
dences with  the  following  words:  "The 
wciglit  of  such  arguments  as  those  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  stone  or  brick 
(for  even  on  this  point  there  is  no  agree- 
ment) and  the  absence  of  foundations  is 
hard  to  estimate."  He  evidently  forgets 
that  tlie  specimens  from  the  Holy  House 
were  only  the  two  given  to  Professor 
Ratti  and  no  one  else;  hence  there  was 
no  chance  for  either  scientific  agreement 
or  disagreement  concerning  the  analysis. 
Benedict  XIV.  and  Pius  IX.,  however, 
considered  the  results  of  these  inves- 
tigations, which  they  had  ordered,  most 
important. 

The  great  question  which  every  candid 
mind  must  answer  is  this.  If  the  Santa 
Casa  was  not  miraculously  translated  to 
its  present  site,  how  can  its  present  posi- 
tion and  reputed  sanctity  be  accounted 
for?    Father  Thurston  answers  as  follows: 

"There  is  much  to  suggest  that  a 
sufficient  explanation  is  afforded  by  the 
hypothesis  that  a  miracle-working  statue 
or  picture  of  the  Madonna  was  brought 
from  Tersatto,  in  Illyria,  to  Loreto  by 
some  pious  Christians,  and  was  then  con- 
founded with  the  ancient  rustic  chapel^ 
,  in  which  it  w^as  harbored, —  the  vener- 
ation formerly  given  to  the  statue 
afterward  passing  to  the  building."  This, 
theory     Qf     evolutio;^     in     rcHgious     his- 
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tory,  I  venture  to  say,  can  hardly  be 
paralleled  by  any  that  have  thus  far 
been  proposed  for  the  explanation  of 
physical  or  social  developments  in  the 
natural  order. 

Canon  Chevalier,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  attacks  more  directly  the  real  point 
at  issue — the  identity  of  the  Santa  Casa 
and  the  Holy  House  of  Nazareth.  He 
first  attempts  to  disprove  the  miracle  of 
the  translation  from  Nazareth  by  referring 
to  accounts  of  pilgrims  and  others, 
which,  he  affirms,  make  it  appear  that 
there  was  at  Nazareth  no  little  cottage 
corresponding  with  the  Santa  Casa  of 
Loreto  before  the  assigned  date  of  the 
translation,   1291. 

Father  Barnabas  Meistermann,  O.  S.  F., 
of  the  Convent  of  S.  Salvator,  Jerusalem, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  article  on 
"Nazareth"  in  Volume  X.  of  the  Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia,  thinks  there  was  once 
at  Nazareth  a  cottage  venerated  as  the 
House  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  says:' 
"  In  the  fourth  century  local  tradition 
indicated  the  House  of  the  Virgin.  The 
dwelling  consisted  of  a  little  building 
with  a  grotto  in  the  rear.  Even  now, 
other  buildings  like  this  are  to  be  found 
in  Nazareth." 

What  has  since  become  of  this  little 
building?  At  present  there  is  only  the 
Cha'pel  of  the  Annunciation,  built  upon 
its  original  site  since  1730.  If  it  does  not 
exist  somewhere  else,  it  has  perished  with 
time,  or  perhaps  was  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens,  with  the  Constantine  Basilica, 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
But  there  is  no  record  of  such  a  disaster. 
J  think,  then,  that  its  absence  from  Naza- 
reth, about  1 29 1,  i3  rather  favorable  than 
otherwise  to  the  tradition  of  its  miraculous 
t:ranslation.  At  any  rate,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  accounts  of  pilgrims  and  others 
do  not  conclusively  prove  that  it  did  not 
exist  before  1291,  ^nd  therefore  could  not 
have  been  translated. 

Again,  the  silence  of  Oriental  chronicles 
and  pilgrims  concerning  the  event  is  not 
burpd^itig,   inasmuch   ^§   X\i%   r^luctanc^. 


of  the  Orientals  to  , mention  anything 
which  enhances  the  prestige  of  Rome  or 
Italy  is  well  known.  In  our  own  day. 
Father  Meistermann  does  not  speak  of 
the  translation  of  the  Holy  House  in  his 
article,  "Nazareth";  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  silence  that  he  has  never 
heard  of  the  Lauretan  tradition. 

What  was  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Ivoreto  previous  to  1291?  Canon  Chevalier 
finds  documentary  evidence  that  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  existed 
there  before  this  date;  and  from  this  dis- 
covery he  ventures  the  opinion  that  the 
writer  speaks  of  the  present  shrine. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  region  gradually,  without 
knowing  it,  forgot  the  real  origin  of  a 
church  in  their  midst,  and  imagined,  after 
a  time,  that  it  had  suddenly  been  miracu- 
lously translated  to  their  shores  from 
Illyria  and  Nazareth,  and  was  the  ver- 
itable House  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
evidence  that  he  gives  for  this  theory  is 
the  absence  of  what  he  considers  reliable 
testimony  of  the  event  until  one  hundred 
and  eighty  years  after  its  occurrence,  and 
that  it  was  then  cautiously  approved 
simply  as  a  story  piously  believed.  Canon 
Chevalier  and  Father  Thurston  both  infer, 
from  the  lateness  of  the  formal  Papal 
sanction  and  its  tone,  that  there  was 
not  at  the  time  sufficient  contemporary 
evidence  to  prove  the  fact  of  the  miracle. 
Benedict  XIV.,  however,  observes  that 
the  testimony  of  Jerome  Angelita,  who 
wrote  a  History  of  the  Translation  in 
1 53 1,  inasmuch  as  he,  as  chancellor  of 
the  city  of  Recaniti,  affirms  what  he  had 
learned  from  the  public  annals,  removes 
this  reproach, 

Now,  Papal  approbation  may  be  de- 
ferred for  various  reasons,  Contemporary 
evidence,  for  instance,  was  not  wanting  as 
to  the  miraculous  origin  of  the  picture 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Guadalupe, 
Mexico,  in  153 1;  yet  its  veneration  wa^ 
not  sanctioned  by  the  Holy  See  until 
1750.  I  prefer  to  hold  the  opinion  that 
a  Papal  confirtn^tiQTi  wh^t^  \%  ^omes  late 
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is  more  likely  to  be  correct.  Certainly 
the  more  recent  approvals  of  the  miracle 
of  Translation  have  been  most  emphatic, 
and  no  one  more  so  than  the  Brief  of 
Lea  XIII.,  in  1894.  I  am  therefore, 
inclined  to  think  that  no  evidence  has 
yet  appeared  which  disproves  or  makes 
doubtful  the  identity  of  the  Santa  Casa 
di  lyoreto  with  the  original  House  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  Nazareth. 


The  Balkan  War. 


BY    E.    CHRISTlTCH. 


^S  once  before  when  the  great  Serb 
Empire  staked  its  all  in  the  pitched 
battle  of  Kossovo  (1389),  so  are  the  Serb 
forces,  in  union  with  the  other  Christians 
of  the  Balkans  to-day,  making  a  supreme 
effort  to  rout  the  Moslems  from  South- 
eastern Europe.  The  night  before  Kossovo, 
so  funs  the  legend.  Tsar  Lazarus  had  a 
vision  in  v/hich  an  angel  bade  him  make 
a  choice  between  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly 
crown.  In  a  monologue  beautifully  given 
by  the  Servian  national  poems,  the  saintly 
Emperor  dwells  on  the  reasons  why  he 
decides  to  take  the  latter.  Next  day,  after 
having  heard  Mass  and  communicated, 
with  all  his  troops,  he  went  forth  to 
meet  the  fierce  Sultan  Murad,  and  engage 
in  the  terrific  combat  that  cost  him  his 
life,  and  won  for  him  and  his  brave 
warriors  the  aureole  of  martyrdom. 

The  Servian  Empire  was,  indeed,  broken 
up  at  Kossovo;  but  the  great  stand  it 
made  against  the  Turk  saved  Central 
Europe  from  invasion.  The  victors  were 
so  exhausted  that  they  stirred  no  further 
for  many  a  decade.  When,  after  their 
repulse  from  Vienna  by  John  Sobieski, 
the  Moslems  subsided,  and  renounced  con- 
quest beyond  the  territory  they  held, 
those  nations  of  Europe  that  were  im- 
mune from  incursion  took  little  interest 
in  the  fate  of  the  Balkan  Christians. 

A  century  a§Q  Greece  and  Servia  began 
Xo   revive  and    burst   their  chains.    The^ 


w^ere  followed  by  Rumania  and  Bulgaria. 
Montenegro,  that,  tiny  Christian  oasis,  had 
never  paid  tribute  to  the  Sultan.  Driven 
from  the  fertile  plains,  these  "mountain 
Serbs"  took  refuge  in  the  Black  Rocks, 
from  which  they  take  their  name,  prefer- 
ring poverty  and  privation  to   subjection. 

Europe  was  not  particularly  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  small  Christian 
States.  When  Russia  threw  in  her  lot 
with  them  and  declared  war  on  the  Turk, 
the  Western  powers,  in  terror  of  Russian 
aggrandizement,  actually  took  up  arms  in 
defence  of  the  Moslem  Em.pire,  and  com- 
mitted the  infamous  and  criminal  blunder 
of  the   Crimean  War. 

Turkey  was  henceforth  accepted  as  a 
factor  in  European  politics.  Her  wishes 
were  respected,  her  interests  were  con- 
sulted; and,  her  industrial  concessions 
being  a  mine  of  wealth  to  enterprising 
financiers,  tranquillity  in  her  dominions 
was  of  the  first  importance.  Therefore  any 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  subjugated 
Christians  to  wrest  for  themselves  some 
measure  of  freedom  was  viewed  with  dis- 
favor. Each  step  forward  in  the  struggle 
to  escape  from  tyranny  was  made  in 
defiance  of  Europe.  The  ratification,  by 
the  Great  Powers,  of  the  independence  of 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania  was  con- 
sidered a  diplomatic  victory  equal  to  that 
which  was  won  by  the  sword. 

Even  now,  when  the  reckoning  staved 
off  for  centuries  is  in  process  of  being 
finally  regulated  between  oppressor  and 
oppressed,  we  have  the  disgraceful  spec- 
tacle not  only  of  Christian  Europe's 
neutrality,  but  of  open  regret  in  many 
quarters  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  is 
disintegrated!  Apart  from  any  expecta- 
tion of  a  feeling  of  religious  solidarity  in 
an  age  of  atheism  and  materialism  such 
as  the  present,  one  had  a  right  to  hope 
for  the  outward  forms  of  decent  humanity 
when  dealing  with  the  problem  of  exist- 
ence for  the  Balkan  peoples.  A  French 
organ  was  not  ashamed  to  warn  the 
Servians  that  if  they  marched  to  the 
relief  of  their  brethren  in  Turkey  they 
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might  feel  Austrian  bayonets  in  their 
backs!  The  virulence  of  the  French  press 
is  easy  to  understand  when  we  reflect  that 
several  milliards  of  the  mighty  financial 
clique  which  rules  France  are  engaged 
in  Turkish  business  concerns.  But  that 
"moral"  reasons  should  be  put  forward— 
and  these  reasons,  the  protection  of  life 
and  property,  and  the  need  to  support 
Catholic  interests  in  Asia  Minor, — such 
hypocrisy  and  cynicism  startle  even  when 
coming  from  modern  France. 

Meanwhile,  to  those  who  profess 
humanitarianism  exclusive  of  religious 
belief,  and  see  but  unimportant  differ- 
ences between  the  teachings  of  Christ 
and  Mohammed,  one  would  fain  point 
out  that  the  Balkan  war  is  a  justifiable 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Balkan  nations 
to  repossess  themselves  by  conquest  of 
the  lands  taken  from  them,  by  con- 
quest; and  that  the  shocking  condi- 
tions in  Macedonia  under  Moslem  rule 
have  been  the  subject  of  numberless 
conferences  by  the  Powers  during  the 
past  fifty  years.  Plans  of  reform  and 
committees  of  European  experts  to  guar- 
antee improved  administration  got  every 
latitude,  while  the  old  system  of  repres- 
sion of  the  Christian  element  went  on 
without  interruption.  Schemes  for  equal 
justice  toward  all  the  Sultan's  subjects, 
brilliantly  discussed  round  diplomatic 
tables,  remained  unintelligible  to  the 
village  "begs,"  whose  conduct  remained 
faithfully  based  on  the  Koran.  Com- 
plaints on  the  part  of  the  Christians 
either  failed  to  reach  the  ears  of  the 
"protecting"  Powers,  or  were  taken  as 
proofs  that  Turkey's  benevolent  task 
was  indeed  difficult  among  the  unruly 
Balkan  peoples. 

Travellers  in  Macedonia,  nevertheless, 
remarked  that  the  churches  were  unfre- 
quented, because  any  assemblage  of 
Christians  at  a  time  when  they  pretended 
to  the  same  freedoih  as  the  sons  of  Allah 
aroused  bursts  of  hatred,  leading  to 
assault  and  conflagration.  Regardless  of 
the  piagnificent  prQgratnmes  of  organisa- 


tion patronized  by  English  or  Italian 
experts,  the  populations  of  Macedonia 
continued  to  defend  themselves  by  armed 
bands,  who  exchanged  shots  with  the 
autht)rities  until  compromise  by  bribery 
or  ransom  was  effected. 

Two  months  ago  the  village  of  Kaludra 
was  bombarded  and  ten  victims  fell, 
because  the  bodies  of  four  Turkish  soldiers 
were  found  in  the  vicinity.  There  was 
no  indication  of  how  they  had  perished, 
and  whether  the  gunshot  wounds  were 
received  in  mutual  combat  or  from  out- 
siders; but  the  villagers  paid  the  penalty. 
This  incident  never  reached  the  ears  of 
the  European  controllers  of  the  new 
administration  until  it  appeared  in  the 
foreign  press.  When  the  Old  Turk  par- 
tisans of  Novi  Bazar  dressed  a  number 
of  stray  dogs  in  waistcoats,  collars,  and 
cravats,  labelled  them  with  the  names  of 
Young  Turk  politicians,  and  tied  the 
green  and  white  flag  of  the  Constitution 
to  their  tails,  the  Christians  were  accused 
of  the  deed,  and  the  foremost  mer- 
chants of  the  town  got  the  bastinado  for 
"ridiculing  Moslem  emblems." 

Can  one  wonder  that  savagery  breeds 
savagery?  The  hapless  Balkan  races  re- 
taliated as  they  could  and  when  they 
could.  The  much-decried  "bands"  of 
Greeks,  Servians,  Bulgarians,  were  the 
natural  product  of  a  regime  that  tended 
to  the  enforced  Turkification  of  Slav 
provinces,  and  were  indispensable  de- 
fenders of  creed  and  homestead.  More 
than  one  dweller  in  Macedonia  has  related 
to  me  tales  of  rapine  and  tyranny  that 
make  it  criminal  on  the  part  of  a  free 
Servia,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Montenegro 
to  have  waited  so  long  in  coming  to  the 
assistance  of  their  brethren. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  Christianity  has 
little  to  do  with  the  ambitious  move  of 
the  small  Balkan  States.  Where  is  the 
Christian  State  whose  motives  are  abso- 
lutely pure?  Whether  we  consider  the 
present  war  as  a  struggle  for  liberty  of 
conscience  and  tolerable  conditions  of  life 
for  tnillions  of  Christians,  or  as  the  natural 
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tendency  of  kindred  to  unite,  and  throw 
ofiF  a  foreign  yoke,  —  the  allied  forces 
deserve  our  sympathy  and  our  prayers. 
Islamism  has  not  succeeded  in  assimi- 
lating European  principles  of  humanity, 
nor  has  its  own  tenets  contented  its  subject 
populations.  The  Turk  does  not  build, 
toil,  or  learn:  he  exists  on  the  industry 
of  others  —  his  slaves.  They  get  just  as 
much  latitude  from  him  as  enables  them 
to  supply  his  wants,  and  no  more.  When 
they  aspire  to  something  else,  he  engages 
on  a  policy  of  extermination. 

If  God  sees  fit  to  deliver  Europe  at  last 
from  the  Moslem  scourge  by  the  hands 
of  the  little  Balkan  Allied  States,  what 
Christian  land  will  dare  to  say  them  nay? 
As  I  write,  hundreds  of  houses  in  Bel- 
grade, and  doubtless  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands throughout  Servia,  are  preparing 
blessed  candles  to  light  before  the  icon 
of  St.  Demetrius.  He  is  a  popular  family 
patron,  and  we  are  celebrating  the  fall  of 
Salonica,  wherein  lies  his  tomb,  surmounted 
by  a  Turkish  mosque. 

Fallacies  on  Feminism. 


N  an  age,  one  might  say,  of  universal 
1  criticism,  when  everything  under  the  sun 
is  freely  discussed,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  comparatively  few  critics 
have  more  than  a  smattering  knowl- 
edge of  what  they  are  talking  about. 
The  multiplicity  of  subjects  before  the 
public,  and  the  temptation  not  only  to 
appear  acquainted  with  them,  but  to 
have  a  ripe,  pronounced  judgment  upon 
them,  render  ignorant  chatter  inevitable. 
Thus,  the  "absurdity  of  teaching  that 
half  a  crown  will  get  your  relatives  out 
of  purgatory"  disposes  of  the  claims  of 
Catholicism;  the  "folly  of  hampering  a 
nation's  march  to  progress"  dismisses  the 
case  for  the  persecuted  in  Portugal;  the 
"infamy  of  handing  over  a  province  of 
God-fearing  lyoyalists  to  the  rack  and 
thumbscrews  of  Papist rV"  clinches  the 
question  against  Home  Rule. 


It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  authoritative  explanations  of 
its  leaders,  there  should  still  be  misconcep- 
tions of  the  nature  of  the  New  Feminism. 
The  average  man  will  deliberately  hurl 
the  same  hackneyed  reproaches  day  after 
day,  heedless  of  denial  and  refutation, 
at  the  woman  to  whom  new  conditions 
have  brought  new  responsibilities.  He 
will  tell  her,  who  is  out  to  defend  her 
home,  that  a  step  outside  it  for  that 
purpose  will  demolish  the  home;  he  will 
taunt  the  octogenarian  with  neglect  of 
her  obligatory  baby;  he  will  maintain 
that  the  majority  of  the  agitators  could 
be  pacified  by  a  husband  or  a  new  Paris 
hat,  although  matrimony  and  millinery 
as  a  panacea  and  a  goal  are  as  extinct  as 
fainting  fits, — formerly  the  only  feasible 
means  of  obtaining  consideration  for  a 
woman's  grievance.  Such  an  attitude  is 
too  convenient  to  be  easily  abandoned; 
for  it  i)rccludes  the  necessity  of  looking 
facts  in  the  face,  yet  a  while. 

But  there  is  another  section  of  well- 
intentioned,  conscientious  humanity,  which 
hugs  to  its  heart  a  preconceived  notion  of 
the  feminist  movement  that  is  detrimen- 
tal to  clear  understanding,  and  damages 
equally  both  interested  parties.  Without 
entering  on  a  distracting  controversy  as 
to  what  women  are  really  fit  for,  it  would 
be  useful  to  compare  what  women  state 
and  demand  with  the  fallacious  revindi- 
cations attributed  to  them  by  their  mis- 
informed opponents  of  the  other  sex. 

The  first  fallacy  is  that  "Feminism" 
aims  at  greater  freedom  for  women, 
whereas  its  main  object  is  greater  restric- 
tions for  men.  And  here  is,  in  vulgar 
parlance,  where  the  shoe  pinches.  The 
opposition  to  higher  education,  econom- 
ical independence,  or  any  other  step 
forward  in  woman's  emancipation,  was 
moderate  in  face  of  the  outcry  to-day, 
when  sh€  asks  for  the  legislative  lever 
that  would  enable  her  to  influence  men's 
conduct.  Far  from  being  a  "rebel  to 
the  will  of  God,"  she  is  anxious  to  make 
man    respect    it    in    sopie    approximate 
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measure  to  the  degree  in  which  she  has 
herself  respected  it  throughout  the  ages. 
A  gHmpse  at  the  interior  of  almost  any 
church  during  worship  time  will  show 
that  the  mass  of  the  congregation  are 
women, — in  itself  a  proof  of  superiority, 
so  far  as  keeping  the  Law  is  concerned; 
and  also  a  guarantee  of  loftier,  purer 
views  on  vital  problems. 

The  bonds  from  which  the  modern 
woman  seeks  freedom  are  mainly  those  of 
masculine  self-indulgence  and  masculine 
exactions.  The  law  of  the  land  gives  her 
more  freedom  in  many  respects  than  she 
desires.  A  child  of  sixteen  is  free  to  dis- 
pose of  herself,  to  embark  on  a  career  of 
dissipation,  and  place  herself  in  the  power 
of  any  adventurer  it  may  suit.  The  per- 
centage of  religious  men  is  so  low  that 
women  are  forced  to  think  of  punitive 
measures  as  deterrents  for  the  majority, 
while  realizing  that  the  absence  of  true 
religious  education  is  the  main  cause  for 
the  low  standard  of  morality.  Not  to 
obtain  more  latitude  for  herself,  but 
restraint  for  others,  does  the  modern 
woman  seek  the   Parliamentary  vote. 

A  second  fallacy  is  that  the  woman 
of  to-day  belittles  the  woman  of  yesterday 
or  repudiates  her  merit.  The  advanced 
pioneer  of  the  feminist  cause  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  strenuous  home-maker  who  put 
all  her  talents  and  energy  in  perfect 
domestic  arrangements,  and  not  of  the 
silly  fashion-plate  whose  helplessness  was 
her  trump  card.  But  the  relegation  of 
womanhood  to  the  minor  duties  of  pro- 
viding for  man's  creature  comforts  or  his 
amusement  or  his  vanity,  has  had  such 
very  deplorable  results  that  it  is  no  wonder 
if  the  woman  of  to-day  wishes  to  fasten 
larger  responsibilities  on  the  mothers 
of  the  future.  Already  the  capacities 
formerly  spent  in  the  manufacture  of 
dainty  baits  for  male  palates  are  being 
utilized  on  municipal  boards  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  and  it  is  but 
a  step  further  to  claim  them  as  helpers 
in  legislation.  If  the  housewife  and  de- 
voted mother  h^s  not  been  abl?  to  stem 


the  flood  of  scepticism  and  materialism 
from  which  we  suffer,  it  is  because-  she 
was  not  allowed  the  position  to  which  her 
full^dignity  entitles  her.  Neither  can  much 
improvement  be  expected  until  the  spirit- 
uality of  our  ancestresses,  happily  still 
extant  within  and  without  our  cloistered 
walls,  has  had  fair  play  in  moulding  our 
destinies.  The  nursery  is  an  admirable 
training  school  for  civic  and  political  dis- 
crimination. Prejudice  and  not  disability 
bounded  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the 
old-fashioned  matron,  whose  active  par- 
ticipation in  public  affairs  could  alone 
have  averted  the  lax  tone  of  morality  we 
deplore  to-day. 

A  third  fallacy  is  that  the  Woman's 
Movement  is  led  by  idle,  single  women, — 
"disappointed  spinters"  or  deserted  wives^ 
A  short  list  of  the  most  prominent  names 
removes  this  misapprehension,  —  names 
(to  mention  only  those  associated  with 
the  movement  in  England)  like  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Pankhurst,  Lord  and  Lady  Willoughby  de 
Broke,  Lord  and  Lady  Selborne,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilfrid  Meynell,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Percy 
Dearmer,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Chapman, 
Mrs.  Fawcett,  Mrs.  Despard,  Mrs.  Benson, 
Lady  Frances  Balfour, — only  a  few  of  the 
many  that  occur  at  once  to  the  mind 
when  "leaders"  are  mentioned. 

A  fourth  fallacy  is  that  the  New  Woman 
seeks  to  ape  man, — that  is,  to  stoop  to 
his  level  instead  of  raising  him  to  her  own 
clean  mentality  and  refined  vision.  Ex- 
ternals are  often  a  good  indication.  The 
"mannish"  girl  is  gone.  vShe  was  the 
product  of  a  groping  age,  eager  for  a 
better  status,  and  diffident  of  herself.  The 
diffidence  has  ceased,  and  the  unpleasant 
hybrid  has  disappeared.  Perhaps  another 
extreme  has  been  reached,  but  an  exagger- 
ated sense  of  latent  power  is  preferable 
to  one  of  utter  ineptitude. 

A  fifth  fallacy  is  that  women  expect 
the  millenium  with  the  vote.  Why,  it  is 
asked,  do  they  think  that  all  human  evil 
can  be  removed  by  legislative  enactments? 
.The  ?insw?r  i§  that  they  ^on't  thinly  §o, 
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But  they  believe  that  something  can  be 
done,  and  they  are  determined  to  do  that 
something.  Those  on  whom  rehgion  has  lost 
its  hold  can  at  least  be  coerced  into  decency 
by  the  passing  and  enforcement  of  laws. 
The  sixth  and  most  fatal  fallacy  is  that 
irreligion  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  feminist 
agitation.  On  the  contrary,  the  entire 
tendency  of  the  movement  is  profoundly 
religious,  and  betrays,  apart  from  certain 
unavoidable  excesses  and  deviations,  an 
instinctive  straining  after  the  rules  en- 
joined on  her  children  by  the  Church. 
The  suffragists  are  clamoring  for  moral 
reforms  which'  in  reality  are  incompatible 
with  rejection  of  dogma.  The  closer  we 
examine,  the  plainer  does  it  appear  that 
what  is  fallaciously  called  "Feminism" 
is  in  reality  a  powerful  impulse  toward 
Catholic  ideals  and  a  Catholic  code  of 
morality. 

.-e^^-. 

Labor  and  the  Gospel. 

T  T  7  E  have  been  waiting,  with  somewhat 
^  ^  worn  patience,  for  the  note  struck  by 
the  Rev.  Father  Dietz  in  his  address  to  the 
Federation  of  Labor  at  their  thirty-second 
annual  convention  held  this  year  (last 
month)  in  Rochester.  We  have  been  wait- 
ing for  some  prominent  Catholic  power 
in  the  labor  movement  to  take  the  stand 
and  make  just  the  utterance  that  Father 
Dietz  has  made.  For  to  our  mind,  it 
is  the  sum  total  of  all  our  wisdom  on 
labor  and  social  problems.  We  have  said 
it  time  and  time  again,  but  that  is  a  thing 
apart.  It  has  now  been  said  into  the  ears 
of  the  greatest  organization  of  laboring 
men  in  the  country.  And  it  has  been 
well  said.  The  chief  point  is  this:  our 
age,  despite  the  reaction  in  philosophy, 
is  a  materialistic  age;  it  is  an  age  living 
merely  in  time  and  space.  It  seems 
never  to  have  heard  these  words  of  the 
Psalmist:  "I  thought  upon  the  days  of 
old,  and  I  had  in  my  mind  the  eternal 
years."  Leastwise,  it  has  never  meditated 
upon  them.  It  has  no^  sense  of  eternity.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  here  is  the  way  Father 


Dietz  puts  the  quintessential   message  of 
Christianity  to  the  Federation  of  Labor: 

You  are  told  that  religion  is  a  private  matter; 
people  write  it  in  their  platforms  and  try  to 
make  it  their  policy.  But,  my  dear  friends,  do 
not  deceive  yourselves:  religion  is  not  a  private 
matter:  it  is  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that 
could  afford  to  be  a  private  matter.  Relig- 
ion requires  public  expression  on  the  part  of 
boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women;  and 
the  democracies  of  the  twentieth  century  can 
no  more  ignore  rehgion  in  its  public  character 
than  could  the  movements  of  any  other  age. 
When  you  take  away  religion,  this  world  becomes 
a  desert;  and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that 
religion  penetrate  into  the  home  and  into  the 
school,  that  it  penetrate  into  the  union  and  into 
the  factory,  into  the  market-place  and  into  the 
parliaments  of  the  nations.  It  is  necessary  as 
a  pul)lic  expression  of  our  faith  in  God,  the 
Creator  and  the   Ruler  of  the   world. 

My  dear  friends,  suppose  you  could  carry 
out  the  slogan  of  some  that  tell  you,  "Workers 
of  the  world,  unite!  You  have  nothing  to  lose 
but  your  chains,  and  you  have  a  world  to  win." 
Suppose  you  could  cast  off  that  which  you 
regard  as  a  chain — the  Christian  heritage  of  the 
past,  the  civilization  of  the  past,  the  institu 
tions  of  the  past,  all  that  has  been  created  and 
brought  about  by  the  finest  human  instinct 
of  the  past;  suppose  you  could  cast  it  away 
and  cut  it  off  as  a  chain,  and  then  go  forward 
and  win  a  world.  My  friends,  when  you  have 
won  the  world,  when  you  get  there,  Christ  will 
be  there  ahead  of  you,  and  He  will  address  to 
you  that  same  old  question,  "What  doth  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
suffer  the  loss  of  his  soul?"  What  exchange 
shall  a  man  make  for  his  soul?  That,  my  friends, 
is  the  message  of  the  Catholic  Church  I  leave 
with  you  here  to-day.   What  will  it  profit  you? 

These  words  ring  true;  and,  moreover, 
they  are  the  only  words  that  can  ring 
true  in  the  questions  involved.  If  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  has  not  the  key  of  life 
for  the  millions  who  make  up  the  working 
world,  then  "Thy  kingdom  come"  is  a 
vain  prayer.  But  that  Gospel,  and  that 
Gospel  alone,  has  the  solution  of  the 
world's  problems;  the  defect  is  in  those 
who  are  slow  to  understand  and  unwilling 
to  believe  the  higher  things.  Materialism 
is  fed  by  unfaith:  betterment  of  material 
things  will  arrive  more  quickly  by  the 
long-way-around  of  trust  in  God  united 
to  our  own  best  efforts. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

Mr.  Leslie  Shaw,  a  former  Governor  of 
Iowa  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is 
to  be  added  to  the  number  of  prominent 
Protestant  laymen  in  this  country  who 
are  now  engaged  in  the  laudable  task 
of  showing  the  clergy  what  they  ought 
to  do  instead  of  opposing  and  villifying 
Catholics.  Mr.  Shaw  is  reported  as  saying 
in  a  recent  address  to  a  gathering  of  the 
alumni  of  Dickinson  College,  a  leading 
Methodist  institution: 

I  am  alarmed  at  the  trend  toward  Socialism 
in  this  country  to-day.  If  there  is  any  power 
to  stem  it,  unquestionably  it  ought  td  be  the 
trained  minds  of  the  college  men.  But  four 
out  of  five  commencement  day  orations  are 
purely  Socialistic.  I  have  met  many  of  the 
teachers  of  sociology  in  our  schools  and  uni- 
versities. With  few  exceptions,  these  teachers 
are  Socialists,  as  you  can  find  by  a  few  moments 
of  conversation  with  them,  and  the  few  excep- 
tions are  Anarchists.  I  want  to  say  to  you 
preachers  assembled  here  that  unofficially  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  Socialism  being  taught  these 
days  from  the  pulpit. 

If  "straight  talk"  from  the  laity  is 
calculated  to  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  clergy,  it  is  matter  for  rejoicing 
that  so  many  persons  in  the  pews  are 
nowadays  disposed  "to  talk  right  out 
in  meeting."  The  pulpits  of  Protestant 
churches,  it  is  plain,  are  not  as  they  used 
to  be. 


Like  another  very  versatile  contem- 
porary who  is  willing  to  write  eagerly, 
even  ferociously,  about  anything  what- 
soever that  has  stimulated  his  imagina- 
tion or  roused  his  indignation  and  may 
lend  itself  to  the  descriptive  pen  of  a 
journalist,  Mr.  Cecil  Chesterton — we  might 
as  well  have  named  "  G.  K." — has  strong 
views  on  all  subjects,  and  he  can  express 
them,  too,  with  a  vigor  no  less  impressive 
•  than  that  of  the  one  just  mentioned, — 
or  that  other's  vagueness  when  he  is  not 
sure  of  his  grounci,  as  will  sometimes 
happen.  For  instance,  in  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Crux  of  Marriage,"  con- 
tributed  to   the   New   Witness,    Mr.    Cecil 


Chesterton  writes:  "The  Christian  view 
holds  marriage  to  be  a  sacrament,  and,  in 
consequence,  irrevocable.  It  does  not  .lie, 
as  the  Protestant  compromise  finds  itself 
com{)elled  to  do.  It  does  not  pretend  that 
all  marriages  are  ideally  happy.  It  fully 
admits  that  almost  intolerable  temporal 
miseries  may  proceed  from  a  mistaken 
choice.  But  it  places  marriage  with  birth 
and  death,  as  a  thing  final  and  altogether 
irreversible.  Its  sanction  is  a  supernatural 
one.  It  does  not  pretend  for  a  moment 
that  fidelity  to  the  marriage  tie  is  neces- 
sarily calculated  to  promote  the  temporal 
happiness  of  the  individual.  And,  though 
it  may  be  maintained  (as  I  should  be 
inclined  to  maintain  myself)  that  society 
as  a  whole  is  happier  where  the  absolute 
sanction  of  marriage  is  respected,  yet 
the  sanction  itself  does  not  rest  upon  any 
such  calculation.  It  rests  upon  the  com- 
mand of  God.  You  can  treat  marriage 
as  a  sacrament,  or  you  can  treat  it  as  a 
nullity.  In  the  end  our  race  will  find  no 
third  way." 

^-v-* 

So  much  of  the  talk  regarding  "Inter- 
national Arbitration,"  "World  Peace," 
etc.,  has  been  mere  talk,  and  so  much  of 
it,  too,  has  been  Protestant  in  origin  and 
propagation,  that  many  Catholics  must 
have  looked  upon  the  whole  matter  with 
perplexed  minds.  It  was  all  too  King 
Jamesly  Biblical,  this  world-peace  evangel. 
It  will  relieve  such  Catholics,  and  it  may 
bring  light  to  many  others,  to  know  that 
an  association  has  been  formed,  called 
the  "International  Catholic  Union  for  the 
Study  of  the  Law  of  Nations  according 
to  Christian  Principles."  Relative  to  its 
recent  meeting,  Rome  says: 

Last  week  the  Union  met  for  the  second  time 
at  Louvain,  under  the  presidency  of  the  rector 
of  the  University,  Mgr.  Ladenze,  and  discussed 
among  other  things  "the  causes  of  war  and  their 
bearing  on  Christian  principles."  This  may 
be  said  to  be  the  only  public  recognition  made 
during  the  present  grave  crisis  that  there  is 
any  relation  at  all  between  Christian  principles 
and  the  causes  of  war.  The  whole  world  seems 
to  admit  to-day  that,  in  the  last  analysis, 
there  is  only  one  way   of  settling  international 
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questions  —  that  of  violence  and  bloodshed. 
The  principle  of  arbitration  has  been  practically 
rejected  for  the  moment  even  by  so  great  and 
civilized  a  nation  as  the  United  States.  Diplo- 
macy in  this  matter  of  the  Balkan  War  has 
made  the  greatest  fiasco  in  history.  We  accept 
as  quite  natural,  normal,  and  inevitable  that 
almost  the  whole  world  may  be  plunged  into 
the  most  terrible  and  disastrous  of  wars 
to-morrow  simply  because  Servia  insists  on 
occupying  a  port   or  two   on  the   Adriatic. 

Here  in  Europe  we  are  nearly  all  Christians, 
but  we  have  hitherto  been  content  to  let 
our  governments  and  diplomatists  act  on  the 
theory  that  Christianity  has  no  remedy  for 
this  monstrous  state  of  international  anarchy. 
That  theory  is  absolutely  false:  Christian  prin- 
ciples are  as  applicable  to  masses  of  mankind 
as  to  individuals;  and  it  is  only  by  a  practical 
acknowledgment  of  this  fact  that  Christendom 
can  be  saved  from  such  horrors  as  those  that 
threaten  us  at  the  present  moment.  Hence  the 
high  importance  of  this  nen  Catholic  Interna- 
tional Union  for  the  study  of  the  Christian  law 
of  nations. 


The  lesson  of  the  recent  election  should 
not  be  lost  upon  any  who  wish  their 
country  well.  It  is  just  this.  There  has 
been  very  little  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  people  since  1896.  The  vote  for  the 
three  candidates  shows  this  clearly.  Mr. 
Wilson  received  something  less  than  the 
vote  recorded  for  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896. 
For  its  two  candidates,  the  Republican 
party  cast  almost  precisely  the  vote  which 
it  cast  for  Mr.  McKinley.  In  other  words, 
the  only  notable  fact  of  the  recent  elec- 
tion is  that  the  Republican  party  split 
in  twain. 

When  one  considers  the  agitation  since 
1895  in  the  class  of  magazines  known 
as  the  '*  muckrake rs";  the  exposures  of 
trust  iniquities;  the  increase  in  monop- 
olies, and  their  increasing  insolence;  the 
iniquitous  rise  in  the  price  of  necessities; 
the  revelations  concerning  Wall  Street, 
the  railroad  rebates,  the  stealing  of  public 
lands,  forests,  mines,  and  water  powers; 
and  the  general  ravages  of  Standard  Oil, 
the  Steel  Trust,  and  the  Money  Trust,— 
this  devotion  of  the  common  people  to 
the  old  parties  simply  astounds  the 
thoughtful.     The    people    have    not    been 


moved  by  all  this  agitation.  They  do  not 
connect  either  party  with  the  abuses  of 
the  time.  The  Democrat  voted  the  ticket 
of  his  father,  and  the  Republican  did  the 
same,  without  apparently  a  thought  of 
the  tariff  or  the  Alaskan  robberies  or  the 
high  prices  of  food.  Like  the  main  volume 
of  water  in  the  ocean,  the  "common 
people"  remained  motionless  through  the 
commotion  of  muckraking  and  exposure. 
What  a  lesson  for  the  vivacious,  energetic, 
impatient  reformers  of  the  time! 

It  is  no  surprise  to  learn  that  the 
officials  of  vegetable  canneries  craned 
their  necks  (some  of  these  deserve  to  be 
stretched)  when  Miss  INIary  Chamberlain 
went  on  the  stand  before  the  Factory 
Investigating  Commission  of  New  York, 
last  week,  and  told  how  she  had  been 
engaged  by  the  Commission  as  a  private 
detective  and  investigator,  to  make  a 
personal  tour  of  the  canneries,  and  learn 
whether  or  not  reports  of  hardships  prac- 
tised upon  children  and  of  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  the  labor  law  were  well  founded. 
To   quote   from  the  Sun: 

Miss  Chamberlain  told  the  Commission  she 
went  from  one  cannery  to  another  "looking 
for  a  job,"  and  w^orked  at  various  establish- 
ments. At  one  cannery,  the  witness  said,  the 
timekeeper  insulted  her.  She  gave  the  name 
and  address  of  this  man. 

She  had  a  diary  of  her  experiences  in  the 
canning  sheds  and  factories.  From  personal 
observation,  she  discovered  that  children 
ranging  in  age  from  four  years  up  had  been 
employed  "snipping"  beans,  husking  corn,  or 
sorting  peas  or  beans.  Miss  Chamberlain  said 
the  spectacle  of  these  little  human  machines — 
some  of  them  four  or  five  and  six  years  old, 
and  some  of  them  with  their  fingers  wrapped 
up  in  bandages,  the  result  of  having  them  split 
in  their  work — -was  as  sad  as  it  was  shocking. 
During  the  busy  season  in  the  canneries,  the 
youngsters  worked  regularly  from  4  a.  m.  until 
10  p.  m.,  and  sometimes  until  midnight;  and 
Miss  Chamberlain  ventured  the  suggestion  that 
the  people  of  this  State  would  be  appalled 
indeed  if  they  were  to  see  these  children  on  cool 
mornings  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  at  work  in 
the  canning  sheds,  scarcely  awake. 

She  told  the  Commission  that  the  owner  of 
one    cannery    insisted    that    children    were    not 
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employed  as  early  ds  4  a.  m.;  but  that  she 
awakened  in  her  boarding  place  one  morning  at 
3  o'clock,  and  discovered  a  parade  of  mothers 
aad  children  and  baby  carriages  making  for 
the  cannery.  Miss  Chamberlain  dressed  and 
followed  the  procession,  and  found  her  conclu- 
sions were  correct.  She  slaved  with  other  girls 
in  the  canneries  for  ten  cents  an  hour,  often  for 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  lived  in 
crowded  apartments  with  the  toilers. 

We  learn  that  Miss  Chamberlain  is  a 
past  pupil  of  Vassar  College.  That  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  women  are  willing 
to  engage  in  such  noble  work  as  that  to 
which  she  has  devoted  herself  is  a  blessed 
circumstance.  Why  can  not  all  right- 
minded  people  be  made  to  understand 
that  when  women  are  in  a  position  to 
exert  full  influence  in  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  laws,  there  will  be  an 
end  —  at  least  a  great  lessening  —  of 
all  such  infamies  as  Miss  Chamberlain 
described  ? 


It  is  sad  to  hear  from  England  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  nobility  on 
the  question  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland 
is  sure  to  result  in  trouble.  A  writer  in 
the  leading  Catholic  journal,  the  Catholic 
Times  and  Opinion,  declares  that  "this 
terrible  silence  [of  the  nobility]  will  never 
be  forgotten,  will  never  be  forgiven.  Sir 
Edward  Carson's  collapse  has  brought 
down  to  ruin  more  than  himself:  he  . 
has  ruined  all  those  who  were  silent 
and  ashamed  when  he  was  eloquent 
and  shameless.  These  silent  condoners  of 
disloyal  language  and  religious  outrage 
will  yet  find  that  their  silence  has  de- 
stroyed their  influence  with  thoughtful 
men.  Their  act  of  placing  politics  before 
religion  will  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  they 
are  quite  capable  of  placing  religion  before 
politics.  They  can  not  complain  if  they 
are  in  future  suspected  of  playing  a  game. 
For  several  years  to  come  this  atmosphere 
of  distrust  and  suspicion  will  blight  all 
promise  of  cordial  Catholic  unity.  That 
fact  is  evident, — is  admitted.  Is  it  not  in 
itself  a  further  reason  for  appealing  to  all 
sections  of  Catholics  to  urge  the  passing 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  into  law,  if  only 


in  order  to  shorten  the  period  of  internal 

estrangement,  and  thus  bring  nearer  that 

blessed   day   when   all   who   dwell   in   the 

household   of   the   Faith   may   be   of   one 

heart  and  one  mind?" 

It  is  a  curious  phenomenon  of  the  past 

century  how  easily  the  Catholic  nobility  of 

all  countries  have  fallen  into  the  same  trap 

in  which  the   Catholic  nobles  of  England 

are  now  struggling, — ^separation  from  the 

common  people. 

<«-♦-» 

There  has  been  a  "Children's  Car- 
dinal"—  the  late  lamented  Archbishop 
of  Westminster, —  and  now  we  have  a 
"Children's  Pope";  for  that  among  other 
popular  titles  seems  destined  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  our  present  Holy  Father.  The 
Westminster  Cathedral  Chronicle  relates 
an  incident  showing  how  the  name  is 
deserved.  "A  little  child  in  the  north 
of  England  gave  a  letter  to  her  parish 
priest,  asking  him  to  deliver  it  to  the 
Pope.  Anxious  to  please  the  child,  he 
took  the  letter,  but  warned  her  that  it 
was  most  unlikely  that  he  would  ever  be 
able  to  present  it.  The  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  however,  knowing  how  dear  to  the 
heart  of  his  Holiness  are  little  children, 
presented  the  letter,  which  the  Pope 
received  with  much  pleasure,  asking 
immediately  to  have  it  translated  into 
Italian.  The  note  was  only  a  couple 
of  lines:  'Dear  Pope: — Will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  say  a  prayer  that  my 
father  may  becgme  a  Catholic?  With  love 
from    mother,   Eddy,   Mary,  your    loving 

child, '     The    Pope     requested     the 

return  of  the  letter;  and,  seating  himself 
at  his  desk,  wrote  a  few  lines,  which  he 
gave  to  the  bishop  to  present  to  the 
child  on  his  return  to  England.  Such 
childlike  trust  surely  will  not  go  unre- 
warded, and  the  little  one  may  rest  assured 
that  the  prayers  of  the  Holy  Father  will 
beseech  God  to  grant  her  the  favor  she 
asked  for." 

Through  the  generosity  of  an  Anglican 
lady,  the  Countess  Beauchamp  (widow  of 
the  sixth  Earl  Beauchamp,  and  daughter 
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of  the  third  Earl  Manvers  by  his  marriage 
with  Georgiana  de  Franquetot,  a  daughter 
of  Gustave,  Due  de  Coigny),  the  Bishop 
of  Coutances  is  enabled  to  maintain  a 
seminary  for  his  diocese.  The  London 
Tablet  states  that  the  Countess  had  placed 
at  his  disposal  for  any  purpose  he  might 
think  fit,  on  a  long  lease,  a  chateau  at 
Coigny.  "I  am  an  Anglican,"  she  wrote, 
"but  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
I  have  the  warmest  admiration  for  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  I  feel  very  deeply 
the  persecution  which  she  is  undergoing 
in  the  fair  France  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  daughter."  At  first  the  Bishop 
thought  of  utilizing  the  chateau  for  an 
orphan  asylum;  but  there  was  the 
anxious  question  of  a  grand  seminaire, 
upon  which  the  future  supply  of  priests 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  diocese 
depended.  So  he  asked  the  Countess  to 
be  allowed  to  use  the  chateau  for  this 
purpose  as  the  "work  of  works";  and 
with  this  her  ladyship  acquiesced,  at  the 
same  time  subscribing  25,000  francs 
toward  the  necessary  alterations  and 
fittings  of  the  building.  "We  shall,  there- 
fore, go  to  Coigny,"  says  the  Bishop  in 
a  letter  to  his  clergy;  "according  to  the 
doctors,  it  is  healthfulness  itself;  and  it 
will  also  be  security  itself,  inasmuch  as 
we  shall  be,  lease  in  hand,  under  the 
worthy  heirs  of  our  dukes,  who  are  the 
inviolable  owners  of  the  estate." 


Let  us  all  say  a  good  word  for  Mark 
Twain,  in  the  presence  of  the  lively  criti- 
cism recently  showered  upon  him  by  Mr. 
Frank  Harris.  Mr.  Harris  craftily  but  un- 
generously says:  "Since  one  should  speak 
only  kindly  of  the  living  and  tell  the 
truth  about  the  dead,  I  must  say  that 
Mark  Twain  was  the  poorest  specimen  of 
a  man  of  letters  that  I  know  anything 
about."  This  is  perfectly  gratuitous.  No 
one  but  his  publishers  and  their  circular 
writers  ever  acclaimed  Mark  as  a  man 
of  letters.  He  was  known  and  accepted 
as  a  journalistic  humorist.  In  that 
character  he  did   and  said    many    foolish 


things;  and  his  nuich  overrated  book* 
"Innocents  Abroad,"  justly  made  him 
many  enemies.  But  he  atoned  for  that 
work  by  the  decorum  of  his  later  produc- 
tions; and  if  he  never  had  sufficient  deli- 
cacy in  his  nature  to  regret  it,  that  must 
be  looked  on  as  a  fault  of  nature  and 
training  together.  He  was  a  genial  soul, 
somewhat  timorous  of  dying  poor,  fond 
of  public  admiration,  but  in  a  far  kindlier 
way  than  certain  of  Mr.  Harris'  literary 
idols;  and  he  certainly  helped  the  world 
to  laugh  now  and  then.  There  was 
honesty  in  him;  and  when  he  set  out  to 
write  a  travesty  on  the  career  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  found  suddenly  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  that  heroic  soul,  he  portrayed 
her  beauty  of  character  with  a  power  and 
sympathy  of  which  no  other  writer  in  the 
English  tongue,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Andrew  Lang,  has  so  far  been 
capable.  Be  sure  that  "the  wondrous 
Maid"   was  grateful  for  that. 

We  will  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Harris 
over  his  admiration  for  Voltaire,  Victor 
Hugo,  and   some  others. 


As  an  illustration  of  how  bigotry  some- 
times overreaches  itself,  a  correspondent 
in  Pittsburg  points  out  that,  largely  as 
a  result  of  opposition  to  a  project  to  raise 
funds  for  the  support  of  a  local  Catholic 
charity  (a  home  for  working  girls)  a 
handsome  sum  was  realized, — a  far  larger 
one  than  even  the  most  sanguine  of  the 
projectors  had  expected.  The  Hon. 
Philander  Knox,  Secretary  of  State,  con- 
tributed $500,  accompanying  which  was 
a  ringing  letter,  denouncing  the  enemies 
and  slanderers  of  the  worthy  cause  in 
question.  Several  other  non-Catholic 
contributors  also  declared  that  their 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  char- 
itable work  of  St.  Regis'  Home  by  the 
suspicious  character  of  the  opposition  to 
it;  adding  that  they  desired  to  profit  of 
the  occasion  afforded  them  to  rebuke  a 
spirit  seemingly  so  utterly  discreditable 
to  decency  and  humanity,  not  to  speak 
of  Christianity. 


Mother  Immaculate. 

BY    THOMAS    E.  BURKE. 

fURER  than  the  lily, 
Whiter  than  the  snow, 
Fairer  than  the  evening  star 
Or  the  sunset's  glow. 

Holy  Mother  Mary, 

Queen  and  Virgin  blest. 

Who  didst  hold  the  Infant  God 
On  thy  spotless  breast! 

O  may  we  be  like  thee, 

Wholly  undefiled, 
When  within  our  heart  is  laid 

The  celestial  Child! 
><■♦■>■. 

A  Little  Duke. 


BY    BARBARA    DE    COURSON. 

N  a  suite  of  rooms  at  the  Chateau 
of  Versailles,  that  the  distinguished 
curator  of  the  palace,  Monsieur  de 
Nolhac,  has  lately  arranged,  are  two 
pictures  full  of  pathetic  interest. 
The  first,  by  Nattier,  represents  a  full- 
length  figure  of  a  little  boy  dressed  in  a 
blue  velvet  frock  trimmed  with  fur.  On 
his  fair  hair,  the  heritage  of  his  Saxon 
mother,  is  a  curious  cap,  or  toque,  with 
an  upstanding  black  feather.  The  blue- 
eyed,  rosy-faced  little  fellow  is  the  very 
personification  of  healthy  childhood.  With 
the  confidence  of  a  happy  child,  he  looks 
straight  out  of  the  picture  at  the  world 
that  smiled  upon  him  from  his  birth. 
In  the  next  room  is  a  half-length  painting 
of  the  same  boy,  some  years  later.  The 
face  is  curiously  ag^d,  the  features  drawn, 
the  hollow  eyes  have  a  far-away  look,  the 
white  cap  tied  under  the  chin  and  the 
flowered    dressing-gown    tell    a    story    of 


illness  and  of  pain,  in  spite  of  the  rose- 
colored  ribbon  that  gives  a  pathetic 
touch  of  brightness  to  the  cap.  Under 
both  pictures  is  the  boy's  name,  "  Le  Due 
de  Bourgogne,  fils  du  Dauphin";  with 
two  dates  that  frame  his  short  life: 
1 751-176 1.  It  is  the  picture  of  the  Duke 
of  Bourgogne,  son  of  the  Dauphin. 

It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  so 
brief  a  life  should  deserve  recording;  but, 
apart  from  his  exalted  birth,  this  possible 
King  of  France  is  interesting  from  his 
very  remarkable  character.  Into  these 
ten  short*  years  was  crowded  much  pain 
bravely  endured  and  crowned  by  an  heroic 
sacrifice. 

The  premature  death  of  this  royal- 
hearted  little  lad  opens  a  chapter  of 
"what  might  have  been."  He  died  thirty 
years  before  the  upheaval  of  1789,  that 
was  to  overthrow  the  French  monarchy 
and  to  deluge  the  country  with  blood. 
Had  this  strong-willed  and  highly-gifted 
boy  worn  the  crown  that,  by  his  death, 
went  to  his  weak-spirited  and  incapable 
younger  brother,  perchance  the  destinies 
of  France  might  have  been  different. 

There  was  great  excitement  at  the 
Chateau  of  Versailles  on  the  night  of  the 
13th  of  September,  1751,  when  it  became 
known  that  the  Dauphiness,  Marie  Jos^phe 
of  Saxony,  had  become  the  mother  of  a 
boy.  The  reigning  sovereign,  Louis  XV., 
had  but  one  son,  who  had  been  twice 
married,  and  whose  only  living  child  was 
a  girl.  Hence  the  excitement  that  reigned 
in  the  Chateau  when  it  became  known 
that  a  boy  was  born.  The  news  spread  like 
wildfire  through  the  sleeping  palace,  and 
the  "Memoirs"  of  the  day  thus  describe 
the  aspect  of  the  Dauphine's  room: 

The  baby  lay  on  a  cushion;  around  him 
moved  the  Dauphin,  so  wildly  happy  that 
he  indiscriminately  "embraced  everyone." 
His    sisters    (one    of    whom,   it    is    said, 
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lost  her  cap  in  the  fray)  were  there,  with 
the  courtiers,  ladies  in  waiting,  guards 
and  servants.  Etiquette  was  for  once 
thrown  to  the  winds:  the  noble  and 
plebeian  visitors  jostled  one  another  un- 
ceremoniously round  the  room.  The  King 
arrived  while  the  Cardinal  de  Soubise, 
Great  Almoner  of  France,  was  baptizing 
"Louis  Joseph  Xavier";  and,  in  his 
presence,  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Order 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  put  round  the 
baby's  neck. 

When  this  was  over,  the  little  prince 
was  carried  in  a  sedan  chair  to  the  rooms 
of  his  State  governess,  the  Duchesse  de 
Tallard;  and  by  five  o'clock  his  mother's 
apartment  was  quiet  again,  the  crowd  of 
courtiers  having  followed  the  King  and 
Queen  to  the  chapel,  when  Mass  was  said, 
followed   by  a  solemn   Te  Deuni. 

But  this  country  over  which  it  was 
thought  the  unconscious  baby  would  reign 
was  already  a  prey  to  the  spirit  of  revolt. 
The  extravagance  of  Louis  XV.  and  of 
his  favorite,  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour, 
had  thoroughly  undermined  the  King's 
popularity.  Louis  le  Bien  Aime,  the  hand- 
some young  sovereign  whom  his  people 
once  idolized,  had,  through  his  fault,  lost 
his  subjects'  esteem  and  affection;  and 
their  discontent  found  expression  when 
the  Dauphin  and  his  wife,  according  to 
custom,  attended  a  service  of  thanks- 
giving at  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris.  Bread 
was  dear  at  that  moment,  and  taxes 
had  increased.  Two  thousand  women 
surrounded  the  royal  carriage  and  voiced 
the  feelings  of  the  right-minded  portion 
of  the  nation.  "Monseigneur,"  they  cried, 
"we  love  you,  but  make  the  King  send 
away  the  Pompadour,  who  is  destroying 
the  country!"  Marie  Josephe  burst  into 
tears,  and  her  husband  threw  money  to 
the  crowd.  "  Keep  your  money ! "  answered 
the  women.     "What  we  want  is  bread." 

Between  his  handsome,  high-principled 
father  and  his  gentle  Saxon  mother, 
the  wisest  and  tenderest  of  parents,  the 
little  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  a  peaceful 
and     happy     childhood.      Although     four 


younger  brothers  (three  of  whom  grew 
up  to  manhood,  and  reigned,  in  turn,  as 
Louis  XVI.,  Louis  XVIII.,  and  Charles  X.) 
were  born  in  quick  succession,  his  position 
as  heir  to  the  throne  gave  him  from  the 
first  peculiar  importance. 

He  was  only  three  years  old  when  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  in  the  name  of  his 
master,  invested  him  with  the  Order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece.  His  eldest  sister, 
"Madame"  was  present,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  her  brother's  fine  blue  ribbon 
that  he  offered  to  give  it  to  her.  Little 
"Madame"  was  easily  frightened,  and 
on  every  solemn  occasion  melted  into 
tears.  One  day  the  Comte  d'Egmont  came 
to  present  his  duty  to  the  royal  children. 
He  had  just  lost  his  father,  and  his  long 
black  cloak  frightened  the  little  girl, 
who  began  to  cry.  "See,"  gravely  said  her 
governess,  the  Duchesse  de  Tallard,  "how 
much  Madame  sympathizes  with  your 
grief!"  The  little  Duke  of  Burgundy  was 
of  a  different  nature.  Courageous  and 
intelligent,  but  domineering  and  violent, 
he  displayed,  when  a  child,  extraordinary 
self-command.  When  once  he  understood 
that  his  duty  was  to  overcome  his  faults, 
he  turned  all  his  energy  to  mastering  his 
impatience  and  to  curbing  his  pride.  "  He 
seemed  born,"  said  an  historian,  "to  win 
the  love  of  millions,  not  only  of  a  few." 

In  1758  (he  was  then  seven  years  old) 
he  was  taken  from  the  care  of  his  governess 
and  given  his  own  household, — a  change 
that  afforded  him  pleasure.  His  gouver- 
neur  was  the  Duke  de  la  Vauguyon,  who 
was  assisted  in  his  task  by  two  sous- 
gouverneurs,  a  tutor,  a  sub-tutor,  a  reader, 
and  four  gentlemen  who  were  the  boy's 
companions  at  his  games.  Among  the 
latter,  the  Marquis  de  la  Haye,  a  cavalry 
officer,  was  the  little  prince's  favorite.  It 
is  said  that  one  day  La  Haye,'  when  lifting 
the  child  onto  a  big  wooden  horse,  let 
him  fall  heavily.  Terrified  at  what  he  had 
done,  the  Marquis  begged  the  boy  not  to 
speak  of  the  accident;  the  little  Duke 
promised,  and  he  never  revealed  the  name 
of  the  man  who,  most  probably,  was  the 
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involuntary  cause  of  his  long  illness  and 
early  death.  Soon  afterward  La  Haye 
returned  to  his  regiment;  he  was  killed 
at   the  battle  of  Minden. 

The  consequences  of  the  fall  did  not 
show  for  some  time,  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  continued  to  delight  the  court 
by  his  brightness  and  ready  wit.  When 
he  learned  to  write,  he  was  given  to  copy 
a  sentence  that  extolled  the  courage  of 
those  who  ventured  to  tell  the  truth  to 
kings.  His  tutor  asked  him  if  he  under- 
stood the  sense  of  the  words.  "Yes,"  he 
said;  "but  those  who  have  charge  of  me 
do  not  show  much  courage  when  they 
reprove  me,  for  they  know  that  'papa 
Dauphin '  and  '  papa  Roi '  have  given  them 
leave  to  do  so.  Now,  if  one  of  you  reproved 
'papa  Roi,'  when  he  does  wrong,  then  you 
would  really  show  courage."  Another  time 
he  was  receiving  the  New  Year's  wishes 
of  M.  de  Froulay,  who,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  prince  might  live  eighty 
years  longer.  "Why  not  a  hundred?" 
asked  the  boy.  On  another  occasion  M.  de 
Boisgelin,  a  naval  officer,  prevented  him 
from  going  into  a  room  that  was  filled 
with  workmen.  "You  are  only  a  gentle- 
man and  I  am  a  prince!"  cried  the  Duke. 
"You  are  made  to  obey  me."  Whereupon 
Boisgelin  quietly  closed  the  door  and  led 
him  forcibly  away.  The  child  flew  into 
a  violent  rage;  then,  when  he  had  calmed 
down,  he  walked  up  to  Boisgelin.  "  You  did 
your  duty;   I  esteem  you  for  it,"  he  said. 

Toward  1759,  it  was  noticed  that  he 
began  to  limp;  and,  in  course  of  time,  a 
tumor  having  formed  in  the  hip,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  perform  an  operation. 
Medicine  and  surgery  were  not  then  what 
they  are  now,  and  the  methods  of  the 
day  appear  strangely  barbarous  to  our 
twentieth-century  minds.  It  seems  certain 
that  the  medical  men  by  whom  he  was 
^  surrounded  did  not  understand  the  case, 
and  their  controversies  and  quarrels  must 
have  considerably  added  to  his  parents' 
distress. 

When   he   was   told  that    an    operation 


would  be  performed:  "  I  expected  it,"  he 
replied;  "for  once,  when  they  thought 
that  I  was  asleep,  I  heard  the  doctors 
say  that  an  operation  was  necessary.  I 
did  not  speak  of  it,  for  I  did  not  want 
to  look  as  if  I  was  frightened.  Now 
give  me  a  few  minutes  to  make  up  my 
mind."  He  asked  to  see  the  instruments 
that  were  to  be  used,  handled  and  ex- 
amined them  with  extraordinary  coolness, 
and  then  let  the  surgeon  do  his  work. 

The  operation  was  performed  by 
Andouille  on  the  9th  of  April,  1760.  It 
lasted  two  minutes.  The  boy  gave  one 
shriek  when  the  incision  was  made,  but 
almost  immediately  he  recovered  his 
presence  of  mind.  The  Dauphin  and 
Dauphiness,  with  Prince  Xavier  of  Saxony, 
the  latter's  favorite  brother,  were  in  the 
next  room;  and  the  Queen,  who  joined 
them  when  all  was  over,  was  amazed  at 
her  grandson's  courage.  Turning  to  the 
Saxon  Ambassador,  who  was  present,  she 
exclaimed:  "That  child  is  extraordinary! 
He  is  joking,  and  seems  as  gay  as  possible." 
Even  his  anxious  mother  was  temporarily 
reassured.  "The  operation  was  suc- 
cessful," she  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  de 
Luynes;  "and  my  son's  calmness  gives 
me  much  hope  for  the  future.  ...  I  have 
passed  from  the  keenest  anxiety  to  the 
greatest  joy;  for  I  see  that  my  son  is  so 
reasonable  and  so  brave  since  the  opera- 
tion,— as  quiet  and  as  bright  as  if  nothing 
had  happened." 

But  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  the  tone 
of  her  letters  is  different.  The  disputes 
of  the  surgeons  around  the  sick  bed,  their 
evident  inability  to  relieve  or  to  cure, 
added  to  her  sorrow.  "If  there  was  not," 
she  writes,  "a  Physician  in  whom  alone 
I  trust,  who  is  wiser  than  the  others,  who 
can  cure  in  one  moment,  and  who  alone 
can  comfort  if  He  does  not  cure,  I  should 
die  of  anxiety."  When  the  child's  wound 
was  dressed,  she  suffered  even  more  than 
he  did.  "Every  morning,"  she  writes, 
"when  I  hear  him  scream,  I  feel  as  if  I 
should  die." 

At  the  end  of  four  months  he  was  able 
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to  be  dressed  (probably  in  the  flowered 
dressing-gown  of  his  picture)  and  laid 
upon  a  couch.  His  brightness  had  re- 
turned; he  slept  and  ate  better,  and  his 
keen  interest  in  his  surroundings  helped 
to  deceive  his  loved  ones  as  to  the  danger 
ahead.  He  had  always. shown  a  judgment 
ripe  beyond  his  years,  together  with  a 
consciousness  of  his  importance  that  was 
distinct  from  mere  childish  vanity.  One 
of  his  attendants  asked  him  if  he  would 
be  willing  to  sell  his  birthright  as  eldest 
son  to  his  younger  brother,  the  Due  de 
Berry,  if  he  could,  in  return,  purchase 
the  latter's  good  health.  "No,  never," 
he  gravely  answered,  —  "never;  not  even 
if  I  have  to  remain  in  bed  all  my  life!" 

His  tutor  had  accustomed  him,  before 
his  illness,  to  review  his  conduct  every 
week  in  the  smallest  details;  and  the 
result  of  this  examination  of  conscience 
was  written  down,  together  with  practical 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  of  cor- 
recting habitual  faults.  The  Duke  kept 
these  papers  in  a  certain  box,  and  a  few 
days  after  the  Due  de  Berry's  seventh 
birthday  he  sent  for  him  and  had  the 
precious  box  put  on  his  couch.  "I  will 
show  you,"  he  said,  "how  I  used  to  correct 
my  faults;  it  will  do  you  good."  And, 
turning  to  M.  de  Sinety,  one  of  his  tutors, 
he  gave  him  the  papers.  "You  may  read 
them  all,"  he  added.  The  tutor  obeyed. 
At  certain  moments  it  was  noticed  that 
the  little  Duke  flushed  up:  evidently 
his  self-love  was  wounded.  But  when 
his  tutor  offered  to  stop,  he  said:  "No! 
Go  on  reading." 

"He  gives  his  brother  excellent  advice, 
with  a  seriousness  that  makes  us  feel 
inclined  to  laugh,"  observes  his  mother. 
She  evidently  hoped  on,  in  spite  of  alarm- 
ing symptoms.  "My  son  has  a  wonderful 
appetite,"  she  writes.  And  in  November, 
1760,  she  even  ventured  to  spend  four 
days  without  him  at  Fontainebleau.  His 
father,  who  probably  was  more  clear- 
sighted, made -a  pilgrimage  to  Notre  Dame 
in  Paris  in  disguise,  to  pray  for  his  boy's 
cure.   At  the  end  of  November,  the  latter's 


condition  was  so  alarming  that  he  re- 
ceived Confirmation  and  made  his  First 
Communion.  He  lived  four  months 
longer,  but  his  sufferings  were  now 
incessant  and  acute.  "He  has  terrible 
nights,"  writes  the  Dauphine,  who  had 
realized  that,  humanly  speaking,  all  hope 
was  at  an  end.  "All  I  ask  is  to  bear  my 
sorrow  with   resignation." 

It  is  somewhat  startling  to  our  modern 
sensibility  to  find  that  this  boy  of  ten 
was  prepared  for  death  vv^ith  a  directness 
that  is  now  seldom  used  even  with  older 
persons.  His  tutor,  Mgr.  du  Coetlosquet, 
Bishop  of  Limoges,  made  him  a  sermon 
on  the  appropriate  text,  "My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world";  and  the  Due  de  la 
Vauguyon  asked  him  with  almost  cruel 
frankness  if  he  "regretted  life." — "Yes," 
he  said,  "I  own  that  I  am  sorry,  to  die. 
But  I  have  long  since  made  the  sacrifice 
of  my  life."  His  father  and  mother,  tor- 
tured by  anxiety  and  pain,  were,  never- 
theless, strengthened  by  their  boy's 
fortitude.  "My  son  goes  from  bad  to 
worse,"  writes  the  Dauphine  to  her  brother; 
"but  if  his  condition  is  a  deep  sorrow  to 
me,  I  am  comforted  by  the  angel-like 
devotion  of  the  poor  little  fellow.  He 
asked  to  receive  Extreme  Unction,  adding 
that  he  was  in  a  state  to  receive  it,  having 
made  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.  ...  I  am 
ashamed  to  see  such  devotion  in  a  child 
not  ten  years  old;  and  my  own  misery 
makes  me  hope  that  my  dear  child  will 
obtain  for  me  grace  to  imitate  his  virtues." 

The  child's  body  had  now  become  a 
mass  of  wounds.  "My  God,"  he  used  to 
whisper,  "give  me  another  position!  I 
can  bear  no  more."  On  Holy  Saturday, 
March  21,  he  said:  "Here  I  am,  like  a 
paschal  lamb,  ready  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  Lord!"  And  the  following  night, 
March  22,  he  suddenly  whispered  to  his 
confessor,  Pere  Desmaretz:  "The  moment 
has  come:  give  me  the  crucifix."  He  took 
hold  of  it  and  held  it  tightly  to  his  lips; 
then  he  looked  straight  before  him.  ''Ah, 
maman,  mamanr'  he  cried,  in  a  loud 
voice.      His     poor     little     suffering     soul 
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departed  at  the  same  moment.  The 
bauphine  and  her  husband  had  retired 
to  rest  as  usual.  When  they  were  aroused 
to  lear  the  news,  the  King  sent  for  their 
younger  sons.  At  the  sight  of  these  chil- 
dren they  broke  down  and  fell  fainting 
to  the  ground.  A  few  days  later  the  poor 
mother  wrote  to  her  brother:  "It  is  God's 
will.  I  submit;  but  I  shall  always  feel 
this  loss,  and  I  venture  to  say  the  country 
will  feel  it  too.  ...  He  died  with  the 
reasonableness,  courage,  resignation  and 
piety  of  a  man  of  thirty." 

The  dead  heir  of  France  lay  in  state 
at  the  Tuileries,  on  a  bed  draped  with 
white  satin;  and  on  the  ist  of  April  a 
solemn  funeral  service  took  place  at  St. 
Denis,  the  burial-place  of  the  French  kings. 

In  consequence  of  the  premature  death 
of  the  Dauphin,  the  French  crown,  at  the 
death  of  Louis  XV.,  devolved  on  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy's  next  brother,  who  became 
Louis  XVI.  More  than  once,  perchance, 
this  weak  and  timid  sovereign  may  have 
envied  thfe  fate  of  his  elder  brother, 
sleeping  among  his  royal  ancestors  in 
the  vaults  of  St.  Denis. 

But  a  day  came  when  even  the  little 
Duke  of  Burgundy  was  treated  as  a  king. 
Only  nine  months  after  Louis  XVI.  had 
lost  his  head  on  the  guillotine,  the  tyrants 
who  ruled  France  decreed  that  the  dead 
kings  and  queens  should  be  dragged  from 
their  tombs  in  the  royal  abbey  and  igno- 
miniously  cast  into  a  common  grave. 
On  the  15th  of  October,  1793,  they  came 
upon  the  body  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
Louis  Joseph  Xavier,  who  was  buried  in 
the  Bourbon  vault,  with  his  grandfather, 
his  grandmother,  and  his  aunts.  His 
father  and  mother,  contrary  to  the  usual 
custom,  had  chosen  to  be  buried  in  the 
cathedral  of  Sens.  Like  those  of  th§ 
princes  and  princesses  of  his  race,  the 
little  Duke's  body  was  torn  from  the 
coffin  and  thrown  into  a  huge  pit,  that 
had  been  dug  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 
Only  a  few  hours  later  the  unfortunate 
wife  of  his  younger  brother.  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette,  was  executed  in  Paris. 


The  Linden  Tree. 


The  present  Balkan  situation  brings 
into  notice  many  persons,  and  legends 
and  stories  are  rife  anent  them,  A  proud 
boast  was  recently-  made  in  a  German 
newspaper  that  if  the  German  cornflower 
bloomed  in  the  Balkans,  the  linden  would 
blossom  beside  it.  This  refers  to  an  old 
story  of  the  year  10 17,  when  Henry  II. 
was  king. 

While  hunting  one  day,  the  Emperor 
was  attacked  by  a  fierce  bull;  and,  his 
attendants  being  for  the  moment  lost  in 
the  hunt,  he  was  alone  and  at  the  beast's 
mercy.  As  he  despaired  of  his  life,  a  young 
man,  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  dashed  upon 
the  scene  and  killed  the  bull  with  one 
thrust  of  his  lance.  At  that  moment  the 
courtiers  appeared;  and  the  Emperor, 
embracing  his  rescuer,  dis*played  him  to 
the  crowd  and  exclaimed: 

"Golden  chains  I  have  not  with  which 
to  reward  you  as  you  deserve,  yet  noble 
knight  shall  you  be!  Kneel  and  receive 
the  accolade!" 

The  youth,  blushing,  knelt  before  him; 
and,  breaking  a  branch  from  the  linden 
tree  beneath  which  they  were  standing, 
the  King  solemnly  gave  him  the  accolade 
and  said: 

"I  dub  thee  knight  in  the  name  of  God 
and  Our  Lady.  Rise,  Sir  Knight!  Be 
faithful,  brave  and  fortunate!  For  me 
you  have  risked  your  blood  with  white- 
souled  valor  beneath  this  linden  tree; 
therefore,  your  device  shall  be  a  red  linden 
spray  upon  a  field  of  white,  your  land 
and  castle  that  of  Seckendorf." 

And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
commander  of  the  German  fleet  at  the 
present  time  bears  the  honored  and 
beloved  name  of  Seckendorf. 


ThS  earliest  printed  musical  notes   are 
found   in   a   book   erititled    "  Collectorium 
super    Magnificat."      It    was    printed    at 
Esslingen,    in    Wiirtemberg,     by    Gerson* 
in  1473. 
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— An  edition  of  Bourrienne's  famous  "Memoirs 
of  Napoleon"  for  boys  is  among  new  Nelson 
books   for  the   holidays. 

— "Twin  Sisters"  is  the  title  of  a  new  book 
for  girls  in  their  teens,  by  Rosa  Mulholland 
(Lady  Gilbert),  just  published   by   Blackie. 

— In  Mr.  John  Lane's  list  of  new  publications 
we  note  "The  Story  of  Don  John  of  Austria," 
by  Luis  Coloma,  S.  J.,  translated  by  Lady 
Moreton. 


&  Daniel  announce  a 
its  author,  Mr.  Wilfrid 
"  \'erses    and     Reverses." 

Assuredly   Mr.    Meynell  is   versatile,    not    to   say 

reversatile. 


— Messrs.  Herbert 
small  volume  which 
Meynell,    has    named 


—"Little  Nellie  of  Holy  God"  is  made  the 
theme  of  a  poem,  i)y  the  Rev.  John  Carr, 
C.  SS.  R.,  published  in  pamphlet  form,  witli  a 
picture  of  the  saintly  child,  by  M.  H.  Gill  & 
Son,    Dublin. 

— Mr.  James  Milne  is  a  genial  and  genuine 
admirer  of  America  and  the'  Americans.  Hife 
admiration  is  expressed  in  a  book  just  published 
by  Chapman  &  Hall,  entitled  thus:  "John 
Jonathan  and  Company:  being  the  Full,  True, 
and  Particular  Record,  with  Observations, 
Reflections,  and  Confessions,  of  a  Bachelor 
Honeymoon  over  the  Atlantic,  through  America 
and  Canada,  and  Home  again  to  England,  all 
duly  set  down  in  a  Proper  Manner."  It  is  sweet 
to  be  praised  in  a  book  with  a  title  like  this. 

— "Along-feit  want"  is  hlled  in  the  "  Catalogue 
of  all  Catholic  Books  in  English,"  just  published 
by  Messrs.  Benziger  Brothers.  It  is  a  well- 
printed  volume,  bound  in  linen,  of  upward  of 
two  hundred  pages,  though  it  includes  no 
pamphlets,  text-books,  or  prayer-books;  and 
of  books  written  by  Catholics,  only  such  as  are 
Catholic  in  content.  An  authors'  index  and  a 
i  subject    index,    in    six    departments,    make    the 

catalogue  eminently  usable.  The  procession  of 
names  and  titles  is  diversified  by  the  intro- 
duction of  several  pages  of  illustrations,  each 
page  having  fifteen  cuts  of  representative 
Catholic  writers.  We  are  reluctant  to  find 
fault  with  a  work  which  is  manifestly  the  result 
of  much  painstaking  care,  and  whose  service- 
ableness  is  indisputably  great;  but  we  wish 
that  in  the  exclusion  of  pamphlets,  prayer- 
books,  and  text-books  from  their  list,  the 
publishers  had  seen  fit  to  exclude  as  well  their 
own  publications  of  this  kind  from  the  advertis- 
ing pages  in  the  rear.    The  one  exclusion  without 


the  other  appears  disingenuous.  Lurthermore, 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  final  advertisements 
of  the  Benziger  books  in  general  should  not 
have   been   forborne. 

— In  her  new  novel,  "Our  Alty,"  M.  E. 
Francis  (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell)  returns  to  rural 
Lancashire,  v.'liere  slie  is  not  only  at  her  best 
but   on  surest   ground. 

— Messrs.  G.  l^ell  &  Sons  have  just  published 
a  new  volume  by  that  indefatigable  and  peerless 
historian,  Dom  Gasquet.  Its  title  is  "England 
under  the   Old    Religion,    and   other   Essays." 

— ^"In  St.  Dominic's  Country,"  by  C.  M. 
Antony  (Longmans),  gives  an  account  of  the 
saint's  mission  in  Languedoc,  and  a  description 
of  that  region  as  it  is  to-da3^  Some  welcome 
illustrations    are    presented. 

• — ^"The  Poem- Book  of  the  Gael,"  by  Eleanor 
Hull  (Chatto  ik  Windus),  is  made  up  of  transla- 
tions from  Irish-Gaelic  poetry,  religious  and 
secular,  from  the  earliest  times.  This  volume 
should  1)6  welcome  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the   modern  Celtic  literary  movement. 

— Of  musical  compositions,  as  well  as  books, 
there  is  no  end.  Among  recent  publications 
we  note  a  "  ]\Iass  in  Honor  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,"  for  two  voices,  by  a  Sister  of  the  Visita- 
tion, published  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation, 
Evanslon,  111.,  and  for  sale  by  Lyon  &  Hea  y. 
It  may  be  recommended  for  its  pleasing  sim- 
plicity, its  careful  adherence  to  the  liturgical 
text,  and  strict  avoidance  of  disturbing  repeti- 
tions. The  printing  is  generally  correct;  how- 
ever, on  page  i8  we  find  "conglorificawtur" 
and  "ec(/esiam,"  in  two  places. — "God  Save  All 
Here!  Erin's  Greeting,"  by  a  Sister  of  Mercy, 
is  printed .  in  green  ink,  and  has  a  graceful 
dedication.  The  music  is  worthy  of  the  beautiful 
words.  Publibhed  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Providence,  R.  I. — ^The  Rev.  Lawrence  Moeslein, 
C.  P.,  has  gathered  into  one  volume  the  Office 
of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  (the  Vesper  antiphons, 
the  Magnificat  or  male  quartette  and  chorus, 
the  Invitatorium  of  Matins,  etc.)  and  some 
miscellaneous  compositions  with  English  and 
Latin  words.  Among  the  former,  "The  Key 
of  Heaven"  will  be  sure  to  attract  atten- 
tion. It  is  an  aliogeliier  unusual  production. 
The  whole  opus  i<^-  evi 'rntly  a  work  of  love. 
J     Fi  cher  &    •  ro.,   pu'  H;  !:<  rs. 

— So  productive'a  poet  as  T.  A.  Daly  is  seldom 
so  poetic.  There  are  at  least  three  sides  to  his 
productiveness:     the   "Dago"    verse,  the   Irish- 
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American  poems,  and  the  "straight  English" 
poetry.  All  are  represented  in  his  latest  book — 
a  handsome  volume,  illustrated  by  John  Sloan, — 
happily  entitled  "Madrigali."  The  "Dago" 
verse,  as  is  natural,  predominates;  and  in  it 
Mr.  Daly's  hand  has  not  lost  its  cunning. 
" Pasquale  Passes,"  "  Da Spreeng-Charmer,"  "Da 
Faith  of  Aunta  Rosa,"  to  mention  no  more, 
are  as  good  as  his  best, — which,  by  the  way, 
is  as  good  as  anybody's  best  in  the  humorous 
and  lighter  moods  of  verse.  There  is  a  little 
falling  off  in  the  Irish- American  poems,  though 
one  or  two  are  extra  good.  The  real  surprise 
and  delight  is  in  the  marked  advance  in  quality 
of  the  poetry  not  in  dialect.  "Kerry  Unvisited" 
has  a  splendid  surge  of  passion,  and  shows 
high  power  of  expression.  "The  Young  Widower" 
and  "Leigh  Woods  near  Bristol  Town"  set  a 
mark  by  which  to  guide  one's  future  expecta- 
tions of  this  poet's  work.  "Madrigali,"  as  a 
mere  book,  so  beautiful,  and  with  such  an 
excellent  blend  of  humor,  pathos,  sentiment, 
and  all  that  goes  to  make  the  better  things  of 
life,  would  be  an  ideal  Christmas  remembrance 
from  one  knowing  friend  to  another.  As  a  mere 
bargain— the  price  is  one  dollar, — it  ought  to 
appeal  in  these  days  of  the  early  shopping. 
Published   by   David   McKay,   Philadelphia. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions   will   not   be  indexed. 

■  Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'    prices  generally  include   postage. 

"Facts    and    Theories."      Sir    Bertram    Windle. 

60  cts. 
"Madrigali."    T.  A.  Daly.    $1.  \^ 

"My    Unknown    Chum    (Aguecheek)."     Charles 

B.   Fairbanks.     $1.50. 
"Cardinal    Mercier's    Retreat    to    His    Priests." 

$1.50. 
"The   Honorable   Mrs.   Garry."     Mrs.   Henry  de 

la  Pasture.     $1.35,  net. 
"Unseen     Friends."  1    Mrs.     William     O'Brien. 

$2.25,   net. 
"Miriam  Lucas."    Canon  Sheehan,  D.  D.    $1.50. 
"Theodicy:    Essays  on  Divine  Providence."    A. 

Rosmini  Serbati.     3  vols.    $7. 


"The  Mirror  of  Oxford."     C.  B.  Dawson,  S.  J., 

M.  A.    $1.50. 
"The  Book  of  Saints  and  Heroes."    Mrs.  Andrew 

Lang.     $1.60,  net. 
"The  Growth  and  Development  of  the  Catholic 

School  System  in  the  United  States."    Rev. 

J.  A.  Burns,  C.  S.  C,  Ph.  D.    $1.75. 
"The  Sunday   Epistles."     Dr.    Benedict  Sauter, 

O.  S.  B.    $3,  net. 
"Religion    in    New    Netherland."      Rev.    Fred- 
erick Zwierlein,  D.'D.    $2.15. 
"Introductory    Philosophy."      Charles    A.     Du- 

bray,  S.   M.    $2.60. 
"Prisoners'   Years."     I.   Clarke.     $1.35. 
"Officium    Parvum    Beatoe    Mariae    Virginis    et 

Officium  Defunctorum  cum  Septem  Psalmis 

Penitentialibus."     65  cts. 
'Indian  Sketches."     Mrs.   C.   S.   Hulst.     60  cts. 
'The  Romance  of  a  Jesuit."    D'Hagerue.    $1.10. 
'Reasonable    Service:      or.     Why    I     Believe." 

Mioni — Lanslots.     $1. 
'Progress — What    it    Means."      Mrs.    Randolph 

Mordecai.     35  cts. 
'Americans  and  Others."  Agnes  Repplier.    $1.10. 
'The    House    and    Table    of    God."     The    Rev. 

W.    Roche,  S.   J.     $1,   net. 
'The  Mountain  Divide."     Frank  H.  Spearman. 

$1.25. 
'Dogmatic  Canons  and  Decrees."    $1.37. 
'The  Waif  of  Rainbow  Court."     Mrs.   Mary  F. 

Nixon-Roulet.    60  cts. 
'The  Golden  Rose."     Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser.     J.   I. 

Stahlmann.    $1.35,  net. 
'A  Child's  Rule  of  Life."     Robert  Hugh  Benson. 

40  cts.,  net. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Mr.  John  Blase,  Mr.  Edward  Veltz,  Mrs. 
John  Sullivan,  Mr.  Frank  Sewester,  Miss  Rose 
Maloney,  Mr.  Dudley  Buck,  Mary  Eleanora 
Wynn,  Mr.  Thomas  Babbington,  Miss  Virginia 
Barry,  Mr.  Eugene  Smith,  Albert  W.  Madigan, 
Esq.,  Mrs.  Margaret  Clancy,  Mr.  George  Roth, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Savens,  Mrs.  Margaret  Brennan,  Mr. 
Ignatius  Ender,  Mrs.  Hanora  Raedy,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Hassler,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Costello, 
Mr.  Herman  Nettler,  Mr.  John  Leykam,  Mr. 
Patrick  McKenna,  Mrs.  Mary  McKenna,  Mr. 
Simon  Moch,  Mrs.  Mary  Powers,  Mr.  James 
Jenkins,  and  Miss  Clara  Fischer. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!     (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH   ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  i.,  43. 
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The  Passing  Days. 

BY    EDWARD    F.   GARESCHE),   S.  J. 

^WIFTLY  the  seasons  come  and  go; 

We  greet  them  as  they  rise, 
And  idly  watch  the  hours  flow. 

With  unastonished  eyes. 
Ah,  dream  we  that  our  life's  brief  day 
Runs  with  those   hours  as  swift    away? 

We  watch  the  springtime  bloom  and  pass. 

Without  a  start  of  fear; 
Nay,  but  its  blossoms  are  a  glass 

That  show  our  dwelling  here, — 
Our  silly  lives,  our  blossom  day 
Fleets  with  the  flowers,   as  swift   away! 

We  drink   delight   from  Summer's  shine 

And  Autumn's  rich  perfume; 
But  swift  their  sunny  hours  decline 

To  Winter's  barren  gloom. 
Think  how  thy  dear  life's  fruitful  day 
To  Death's  dark  hour  so  wanes  away! 


Some  Old  English  Hymns  and  their  Authors. 


BY    W.   H.   GRATTAN    FLOOD,   MUS.   D. 

p^  H  E  subject  of  English  CathoHc 
hymns  —  or,  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, Catholic  hymns  in  the  English 
JS'^'''''  language  —  has  not  hitherto  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves.  German 
Catholic  hymns  have  found  many  editors 
and  annotators;  and  a  goodly  array  of 
collections  of  Catholic  hymns  in  German 
and  French  has  appeared  from  1537 
(when  Vehe's  hymn-book,  with  forty-six 
tunes,    was   issued)    to    1632,    which   saw 


the  publication  of  Father  Jean  Evange- 
liste's  "La  l^hilomele  Seraphique."  In 
the  Sarum  Primers,  1538-44,  there  is  an 
attempt  at  versifying  some  of  the  hymns; 
but  the  first  serious  effort  at  Catholic 
hymnody  was  in  1599,  when  Richard 
Verstegan  published,  at  Antwerp,  a 
"Primer,"  in  which,  as  is  stated  in  the 
preface,  "the  hymns  are  so  turned  into 
English  metre  that  they  may  be  sung 
unto  the  tunes  in  Latin."  Richard  Ver- 
stegan matriculated  at  Oxford  in  1565, 
and  settled  at  Antwerp,  publishing 
numerous  Catholic  works.  His  hymns 
will  be  found  in  his  "Odes,"  published 
in  1 601;  and  of  these  the  charming 
Christmas  hymn,  "  Our  Blessed  Lady's 
Lullaby"  ("Upon  my  lap  my  Sovereign 
sits")  is  included  in  the  "Arundel 
Hymns,"  No.  32.  His  name  appears  in 
the  published  volume  as  "Richard  Ver- 
stegan, alias  Roulands."  The  sixth  verse 
is  particularly  neat: 

Three  Kings  their  treasures  hither  brought 
Of  incense,  myrrh,  and  gold, — 

The  Heavens'   treasure  and  the   King 
That  here  they  might  behold. 
Sing  lullaby,  .  .  . 

An  edition  of  the  "Primer"  of  16 13 
reprints  twenty-two  of  the  translations 
from  the  edition  of  1599.  The  edition  of 
1685  includes  "the  Rosary  as  said  in  her 
Majesty's  chapel  at  St.  James',"  and 
the  well-known  Litany  of  Our  Lady  of 
Loreto.  But  a  more  interesting  edition 
is  that  of  1687,  when  a  Catholic  monarch. 
King  James  II.,  ruled  over  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  It  contains  all  the  earlier 
matter,  with  the  addition  of  Vc3;:crs  011 
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Sundays  and  holydays,  the  Ordinary  of 
the  Mass,  and  some  other  devotions. 

In  the  "Primer"  of  1684  (Rouen)  are 
included  some  new  EngHsh  hymns,  of 
which  the  best  is  a  translation  of  "Jesu 
Dulcis  Memoria " ;  while  that  of  1685 
has  seven  translations  —  namely,  "Te 
Deum,"  "Veni  Sancte  Spiritus,"  "Me- 
mento Salutis  Auctor,"  "Jesu  Dulcis 
Memoria,"  "Salutis  Humanae  Sator," 
"Creator  Alme  Siderum,"  and  "  Salvete 
Flores  Martyrum."  The  1687  "Primer" 
is  merely  a  revision  of  the  1685  edition, 
but  four  new  hymns  are  added,  including 
a  translation  of  the  immortal  "Dies  Irae," 
and  also  one  of  the  hke  immortal  "Stabat 
Mater." 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  "English 
Primer"  of  1706;  though,  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  penal  laws,  no  place  of 
publication  is  given.  In  all,  it  contains 
one  hundred  and  twenty  translations  of 
the  hymns  in  Matins,  Lauds,  and  Vespers; 
and  also  Dryden's  translation  of  "  Ut 
Queant  Laxis,"  "Veni  Creator,"  and  the 
"Te  Deum,"  as  well  as  a  new  translation 
of  "Jesu  Dulcis  Memoria." 

Among  Elizabethan  hymn  writers,  the 
Blessed  Father  Robert  Southwell,  S.  J., 
holds  premier  place.  His  five  best  known 
hymns  are:  "As  I  in  a  hoary  winter's 
night"  (Christmas),  "Behold  a  simple, 
tender  Babe"  (Christmavs) ,  "In  Paschal 
Feast  the  end  of  ancient  rite,"  "  I^et  folly 
praise  that  fancy  loves,"  and  "Praise, 
O  Sion, — praise,  praise  the  Saviour"  (a 
translation  of  "  Lauda  Sion  Salvatorem"). 
Of  these  five  four  are  included  in  "Arundel 
Hymns."  I  can  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  quoting  the  first  stanza  of  the  Christmas 
hymn   "New   Prince,   New  Pomp": 

Behold  a  simple,  tender  Babe 

In  freezing  winter  night 
In  lonely  manger  trembling  lies 

Alas!    a  piteous  sight. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  almost 
sensuous  beauty  of  the  hymns  of  Richard 
Crashaw  (d.  1650).  Less  known  is  "The 
Devotio'ns  in  the  Ancient  Way  of  Offices," 
compiled  by  Father  John  Austin,  in  1668, 


the  year  before  his  death.  In  this  work 
(of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in 
1672,  and  a  third  in  1684)  there  are 
forty-three  hymns,  including  two  trans- 
lations 'by  Crashaw.  Of  Austin's  hymns, 
"Hark,  my  soul,  how  everything" 
(rewritten  by  John  Wesley  in  1736)  and 
"Lord,  now  thei;'time  returns"  (abridged 
as  "Blest  be  Thy  love,  good  Lord"), 
are  still  sung, 

John  Dryden,  as  is  now  admitted  by 
hymnologists,  wrote  the  greater  number 
of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  transla- 
tions of  Latin  hymns  in  the  1706  edition 
of  the  "Primer,"  many  of  which  are 
included  in  "The  Garden  of  the  Soul" 
(1737)  and  in  a  "Manual  of  Prayers" 
(1750)  — two  Catholic  prayer-books  that 
came  out  under  the  segis  of  Bishop 
Challoner.  As  early  as  1693,  he  published 
his  beautiful  translation  of  the  "Veni 
Creator  Spiritus,"  beginning: 
Creator  Spirit,  by  whose  aid 
The  world's  foundations  first  were  laid. 

Alexander  Pope  (i  688-1 744)  gave  of 
his  best  to  Catholic  hymnody.  His  "  Vital 
vSpark"  is  well  known,  as  also  his  "Father 
of  all  in  every  age";  but  his  translation 
of  St. Thomas'  "Lauda  Sion"  is  unfamiliar 
to  many,  on  which  account  I  may  quote 
the  last  stanza: 

Gracious  Jesus,  Lord  Divine, 

Preserve  us,  feed  us,  lest  we  stray; 
And  through  the  lonely  vale  of  time 
Conduct   us  to  the  realms  of  day. 
Source  of  uncreated  Light, 
Matchless  Goodness,   boundless   Might, 

Fed  by  Thy  care.  Thy  bounty  blest, 
Hereafter  give  Thy  flock  a  place 
Amongst  Thy  guests  a  chosen  race, 
The  heirs  of  everlasting  rest. 

In  regard  to  Pope,  I  may  add  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  he  translated  the 
hymn,  "O  Deus,  ego  amo  Te"  (the  earliest 
English  translation),  at  the  request  of 
Father  Adam  Pigott,  S.  J.,  who  died  at 
Croxden,  on  April  30,   1751. 

Students  of  English  Catholic  hymnody 
will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the 
various  editions  of  the  "Evening  Office 
of   the   Church,"    which   appeared   in   the 
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years  1710,  1725,  1748,  and  1760.  In 
1763  there  was  published  a  complete 
translation  of  the  Roman  Breviary,  in 
four  volumes,  including  new  translations 
of  the  hymns.  All  these  works,  it  is  well 
to  note,  were  issued  without  a  musical 
setting.  At  length,  in  1766,  there  was 
published  the  earliest  Catholic  service 
book,  with  mUvSic  for  English  Catholics,- — 
namely,  "Sacred  Hymns,  Anthems,  and 
Versicles  for  Morning  and  Evening  Ser- 
vice," in  two  parts,  compiled  by  Charles 
Barbandt.  It  was  printed  for  the  author, 
in  octavo,  and  had  the  title-page  printed 
in  Latin,  English,  and  French.  This 
Charles  Barbandt  was  organist  of  the 
Bavarian  Embassy  Chapel,  London;  and 
he  it  was  that  gave  lessons  to  Samuel 
Webbe.  Even  a  more  interesting  book 
is  "An  Essay  on  the  Church  Plain  Chant," 
the  second  part  of  which  contains 
"anthems,  litanies,  proses,  and  hymns 
as  they  are  sung  at  the  public  chapels 
at  London";  published  by  an  Irishman, 
James  P.  Coghlan,  in  1782.  Ten  years 
later,  in  1792,  appeared  Webbe's  "Col- 
lection of  Motets  and  Antiphons";  and 
then  English  Catholic  hymnody  was  able 
to  come  out  in  the  open,  owing  to  a 
relaxation  in  the  penal  laws. 

Coming  down  to  more  modern  times, 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury there  was  issued  a  collection  of 
Catholic  hymns.  About  the  same  time 
a  new  hymn-book  (of  which  the  present 
writer  has  a  copy),  entitled  "Vespers; 
or,  Evening  Office  of  the  Church,"  was 
printed  by  Wegan  of  Dublin,  —  all  the 
more  interesting  as  it  contains  the  music 
for  the  hymns. 

A  very  remarkable  "Collection  of  Spir- 
itual Songs"  was  published  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Alexander  Geddes  in  1 79 1 ;  and  the 
chief  feature  of  the  work,  ostensibly  de- 
signed for  Scotch  Catholics,  was  that  the 
hymns  were  directed  to  be  sung  to  popular 
Scotch  melodies.  Geddes  died  under  eccle- 
siastical  censure   on   February    26,    1802. 

In  1806  and  1807  the  Rev.  Nicholas 
Gilbert    published    a    small    volume    of 


"Catholic  Hymns,"  which  was  reprinted 
in  1823  by  Father  George  L.  Haydock, 
of  Ugthorpe,  in  Yorkshire, — the  editor  cf 
Haydock's  Bible  (181 1).  In  1823  Father 
Haydock  printed  at  jWhitby  a  second 
collection,  which  includes  the  former,  but 
with    the   addition   of    thirty-nine    hymns, 

Not  many  would  suppose  that  the 
erudite  historian,  the  Rev.  t)r.  Lingard 
(177 1- 1 841)  had  a  taste  for  hymn  writing, 
but  at  least  one  of  his  hymns  has  attained 
world-wide  popularity.  This  is  the  charm- 
ing "Hail,  Queen  of  Heaven,"  which  first 
appeared  in  his  "Manual  of  Prayers," 
published  at  York  in   1840. 

As  I  write  I  have  before  me  an  exceed- 
ingly scarce  duodecimo,  "The  Catholic 
Choralist"  (1842),  dedicated  to  Father 
Theobald  Mathew,  the  Apostle  of  Tem- 
perance, compiled  by  Father  William 
Young,  of  Dublin,  a  brother  of  the  saintly 
Father  Henry  Young,  whose  biography 
has  been  so  charmingly  written  by  Lady 
Georgiana  FuUerton.  In  addition  to  the 
Breviary  hymns,  there  are  a  number  of 
original  verses,  including  twenty  temper- 
ance hymns.  The  chief  attraction,  how- 
ever, of  this  little  work  is  the  musical 
setting  of  fifty  odd  hymns,  mostly  adapta- 
tions to  airs  by  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Pleyel, 
Haydn,  Mazzinghi,  Bach,  Kotzeluch,  and 
Webbe. 

But  the  first  really  good  modern  collec- 
tion of  English  hymns  was  due  to  Father 
Edward  Caswall,  in  his  "Lyra  Catholica" 
(1849),  containing  two  hundred  transla- 
tions from  the  Breviary,  Missal,  and  other 
sources.  In  the  same  year  appeared 
Father  Faber's  delightful  "St.  Wilfrid's 
Hymn-Book,"  a  tiny  work  containing 
eleven  hymns,  of  which  two  are  still  sung — 
namely,  "Hail,  holy  Joseph, — hail!"  and 
"Mother  of  Mercy,  day  by  day!"  It  was 
the  present  writer's  good  fortune  to  spend 
many  a  pleasant  evening,  during  the  years 
1890-94,  in  Father  Faber's  Grotto  at  St. 
Wilfrid's  College,  Oakamoor  (Stafford- 
shire), where  the  distinguished  Oratorian 
wrote  these  eleven  hymns 
Here  also  he  wrote  his  "Jes 
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(1849),  in  which  appear  "Dear  Husband 
of  Mary,"  ''Dear  Little  One,  how  sweet 
Thou  art!"  *'0  turn  to  Jesus,  Mother,— 
turn!"  and  "Sing,  sing,  ye  Angel  Bands." 
In  1852  there  appeared  a  second  edition 
of  "St.  Wilfrid's  Hymn-Book,"  containing 
twenty  additional  hymns. 

Matthew  Brydges,  in  his  "Hymns  for 
the  Use  of  Catholics"  (1848-1851),  wrote 
some  beautiful  hymns,  including:  "Rose 
of  the  Cross,  thou  Mystic  Flower,"  "Wave 
the  sweet  censer, — wave,"  "Rise,  glorious 
Conqueror,  —  rise,"  and  "Crown  Him 
with  many  crowns."  He  also  issued 
"Passion  of  Jesus"  (1852),  in  which  occur: 
"From  circles  starred  with  many  a  gem," 
"Holy  of  Holies,  Seat  of  Love,"  "Rise, 
O  Lord,  in  all  Thy  glory!"  and  "The 
Wine-press,  the  Wine-press!" 

J.  Richard  Best,  in  1849,  issued  "Church 
Hymns,  in  English,  that  may  be  sung  to 
the  Old  Church  Music";  and  two  years 
later,  in  1851,  Father  Formby's  "Catholic 
Hymns"  were  productive  of  much  good. 
"Catholic  Hymn  Tunes  and  Litanies,"  by 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Capes,  was  published  in 
1849;  followed  by  "Easy  Hymn  Tunes 
for  Catholic  Schools"  in  1851,  in  which 
appeared  for  the  first  time  a  musical 
setting  for  Dr.  Lingard's  hymn,  "Hail, 
Queen  of  Heaven."  Another  interesting 
book  with  music,  is  "Easy  Music  for 
Church  Choirs,"  issued  in  1853;  while  the 
same  year  saw  a  musical  setting  of  Father 
Formby's  hymns  by  Sir  John  Lambert. 
"St.  Winifred's  Hymn-Book,"  in  1854, 
had  a  considerable  vogue. 

In  1854  appeared  "Oratory  Hymns," 
edited  by  Father  Faber,  to  which  was 
added  the  music  for  the  various  hymns, 
as  sung  at  the  London  Oratory.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  this  volume  was 
a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  work  of  con- 
version, and  gave  a  great  stimulus  to 
Catholic  congregational  singing.  It  con- 
tained hymns  by  Faber,  Newman,  and 
others ;  but  the  music  was  mostly  adapted. 
No  doubt  something  might  be  said  in 
favor  of  judicious  adaptations  from  such 
masters  as  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  but  the 


setting  of  really  beautiful  verses  to  popular 
Irish  and  English  tunes  was  in  questionable 
taste.  One  of  the  hymns,  "Daily,  Daily," 
was  written  by  Father  Henry  Bittleston, 
M.  A.  (who  became  an  Oratorian) ,  in  March, 
1850,  and  is  still  popular. 

"Faith  of  our  Fathers"  was  set  to 
Rousseau's  "Dre^rm";  "My  God,  who  art 
nothing  but  Mercy  and  Kindness,"  was 
adapted  to  the  Irish  melody  "Avenging 
and  Bright."  "Dear  Husband  of  Mary" 
was  mated  to  "  Dermot  and  Shelah"; 
"St.  Philip  I  have  never  known,"  to  "The 
Harp  that  once  through  Tara's  Halls"; 
"O  it  is  sweet  to  think!"  to  "Oft  in  the 
stilly  night " ;  "  Why  art  thou  sorrowful  ? ' ' 
to  "Limerick's  Lamentation";  "The 
world  is  wise"  to  "Shela  ma  Guira"; 
"Why  is  thy  face  so  lit  with  smiles?"  to 
"Flow  on,  thou  shining  river";  "All 
praise  to  St.  Patrick"  to  "St.  Patrick's 
Day  in  the  morning";  and — horresco 
ref evens. —  "Alas!  o'er  Erin's  less'ning 
shores"  to  "The  Girl  I  left  behind  me." 
A  little  known  fact  in  connection  with 
these  adaptations  is  that  Father  Faber's 
exquisite  hymn,  "I  was  wandering  and 
weary,"  was  set  to  a  tune  composed  by 
the  illustrious  Cardinal  Newman. 

Of  contemporary  h3rmn-writers  with 
Faber  and  Caswall  must  be  mentioned 
Father  Formby,  Father  Fumiss,  Father 
John  Wyse,  Bishop  Chad  wick;  Father 
Christie,  S.  J.;  Father  Peter  Galways, 
S.  J.;  Father  Potter,  and  Father  C.  Pise, 
chaplain  to  the  U.  S.  Senate.  Others  were 
CathoHc  poets  Hke  Robert  Monteith, 
Adelaide  Procter,  Canon  Oakeley,  Aubrey 
de  Vere,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rawes,  and  Lady 
Georgiana  FuUerton. 

Perhaps  on  another  occasion  I  may  be 
tempted  to  treat  of  English  Catholic 
hymnody  in  modern  times;  but  mean- 
while I  wish  to  recommend  "Arundel 
Hymns,"  edited  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  Charles  T.  Gatty,  as  about  the  best 
collection  at  present  before  the  public. 


Outside  Christianity,  there  is  nothing 
nobler  than  justice. — John  Ayscough. 
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The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 

BY    ANNA    T.  SADLlER. 

XXVI. 

Ok  OW,  Louis,  after  that  last  conver- 
e  sation  with  Rosanna,  thought  it 
expedient  to  say  a  seasonable  word  to 
Sebastian  about  the  subject  which  had 
been  under  consideration.  He  felt  that 
it  was  due  to  his  brother  to  be  informed 
of  what  was  being  said,  with  the  further 
light  that  the  old  nurse  had  been  able  to 
throw  upon  the  matter;  so  that  Sebastian 
might  be  able,  perhaps,  to  offer  some 
explanation  and  to  take  some  steps  that 
should  lay  forever  the  unquiet  ghost  of 
Klmira. 

He  went  down  to  the  warehouse,  where 
business  that  day  seemed  more  active 
than  ever;  and,  standing  silently  on  the 
sidewalk  outside,  watched  the  huge  bales 
being  propelled,  by  stalwart  men,  out  of 
the  doors  and  onto  the  drays,  which 
patient,  thick-legged  horses  were  waiting 
to  transport;  while  other  drays  and  vans 
were  being  unloaded  skilfully  and  with 
dispatch,  their  contents  being  drawn 
through  the  portals  of  the  warehouse  as 
into  a  vortex. 

Louis  let  his  eyes  wander  over  the 
gray  walls,  relieved  from  monotony  by  the 
blue  shades,  —  walls  that  had  undergone 
no  change  whatever  since  that  day  when 
their  late  tenant  had  gone  forth  from 
them  to  return  no  more.  Louis  went  in, 
and  passed  in  a  leisurely  way  from  one 
story  to  another  of  the  building,  observing 
its  various  details  with  a  new  curiosity, 
as  if  he  had  never  seen  it  all  before.  He 
caught  glimpses  of  his  brother,  a.nd  heard 
his  voice  at  divers  points,  directing  and 
instructing.  That  slender  figure  and  the 
dark-complexioned  face  seemed  to  be 
everywhere  at  once, — that  voice  to  give 
its  orders,  calmly  and  without  excitement ; 
that  mind  to  think  and  to  govern. 

Louis  sat  down  in  his  brother's  office 
to    wait    for    him.    It    was    onl^    a    few 


moments  until  Sebastian  entered,  and  the 
Doctor's  quick  eye  noted  at  once  the 
change  for  the  better  in  his  appearance. 

"Why,  what  have  you  been  doing?"  he 
said.  "You  haven't  gone  away.  Does  it 
mean  tonics  or  slacking  of  work?" 

"  It  means  a  good  deal  more  than  that," 
replied  Sebastian,  with  a  laugh  such  as 
Louis  had  not  heard  from  him  in  matiy 
a  day.  "There  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  tell  you  that,  for  one  thing,  I  am 
going  to  be  married." 

"Married!"  And  through  Louis'  alert 
mind  flashed  the  thought  that  only  the 
other  day  he  had  heard  a  statement  from 
Sebastian  that  marriage  would  be  for 
himself,  as  well  as  for  Margie,  impossible. 
But  he  did  not  comment  on  the  incon- 
sistency. "Well,  that  is  good  news,"  he 
rejoined,  "though  a  bit  sudden.  And  I 
need  scarcely  ask  who  is  the  bride  elect." 

"There  could  be  but  one,  of  course," 
observed  Sebastian,  with  his  wholesome- 
sounding  laugh. 

"She  is  very  charming,"  observed  Louis. 
"  I  congratulate  you." 

"I  am  felicitating  myself  every  time  I 
think  of  it,"  declared  Sebastian.  "lean 
hardly  believe   in  my  good  fortune  yet." 

There  was  a  pause;  for  that  subject 
seemed  closed  by  the  few  words  that  had 
been  spoken. 

"I  came  down  here  to-day,"  said  Louis, 
"not  like  Alfred,  to  proffer  my  valuable 
assistance,  nor  yet  to  see  how  things  are 
going  on.  But  the  place  seems  a  very 
synonym  for  prosperity." 

"Things  are  going  well,  I  think,"  replied 
Sebastian.  "As  for  Alfred,  he  has  been 
simply  pestiferous  of  late.  He  has  got 
hold  of  some  new  idea  about  me,  and 
seems  to  think  that  I  am  appropriating  to 
myself  more  than  my  share  of  the  estate." 

"Why  don't  you  tell  him  to  go  to — 
Halifax?" 

"It  would  be  no  use:  he  wouldn't  go; 
or  if  he  did,  he'd  come  back." 

"  Well,"  continued  Louis,  "  as  I  was  about 
to  say,  I  came  down  here  to-day,  because 
I  wanted  a  cjuiet  place  to  talk  to  ^ou,  > 
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There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  noise  both  in  the  street  and  in  the 
building." 

"It's  a  rush  day,"  rejoined  Sebastian; 
"and,  besides,  we  should  be  subject  to 
interruption.  I  am  rarely  left  in  peace 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time." 
"So  perhaps,  after  all,"  remarked 
Louis,  "  I  had  better  say  my  say  up  at 
the  house?" 

"I  think  it  would  be  better,"  agreed 
Sebastian.     "What  time   will   suit   you?" 

"This  evening,  if  convenient." 

Sebastian  nodded. 

"I  shall  be  at  home,"  he  said.  "And, 
if  you  can  wait  a  bit,  we  can  walk  up 
town  together." 

"Can't  do  that,"  replied  Louis.  "I  have 
to  see  a  patient  in  twenty  minutes." 

"Come  to  dinner,  then.  Mother  will  be 
delighted.  She  complains  that  she  seldom 
sees  you.  Neither  Alfred  nor  his  wife  will 
be  there.  I  believe  there  is  a  dinner  of 
the  Bar,  or  something,  to-night,  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  is  going  to  hear  the  speeches." 

"Their  absence  will  be  a  great  induce- 
ment," said  Louis,  almost  viciously." 

"It  will  be  at  least  a  change,"  observed 
Sebastian.  "They  dine  with  us  or  drop 
in  almost  every  evening,  on  the  plea  that 
mother  would  be  lonely." 

"Well,  I'll  telephone  Rosanna  that  she 
needn't  prepare  dinner  for  me;  and  I'll 
look  in  on  a  couple  of  patients,  get  a 
bath,  and  be  with  you  about  seven.  But 
I  probably  won't  appear  till  the  last 
moment." 

"All  right!"  said  Sebastian.  "We  can 
have  a  smoke  and  a  talk  afterward." 

If  Sebastian,  left  alone,  wondered  what 
it  Was  that  his  brother  had  to  say  to  him, 
he  was  not  allowed  much  time  for  con- 
jecture. Every  moment  his  attention 
seemed  to  be  demanded.  Wilmot  &  Son 
had  concentrated  more  than  ever  upon 
him,  and  especially  on  particularly  busy 
days.  At  last,  with  some  relief,  he  saw 
arriving  the  moment  of  departure.  He 
had  given  his  final  instructions;  the 
various  operations  of  the  day  had  been 


concluded;  and  the  huge  place,  foregoing 
all  its  activities,  prepared  to  resign  itself 
to  the  darkness,  like  some  busy,  useful 
life,  suddenly  immersed  in  the  shadows. 
When  Sebastian  was  coming  downstairs 
after  he  had  made  his  toilet  for  dinner, 
he  encountered  Margie  going  up.  She  had 
just  come  in  and  was  hastening  to  her 
room. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  shall  be  late,"  she  said.  "  I 
have  been  at  a  crush  tea." 

"Margie,"  replied  Sebastian,  pausing 
with  his  hand  on  the  baluster,  "it  is  not 
a  very  formal  way  of  announcing  things, 
but  I  wanted  to  tell  you  to  be  sure  to 
have  Dr.  Dever  up  to  dinner  some  evening 
soon.    I  am  anxious  to  meet  him." 

Margie  gazed  in  astonishment  at  her 
brother,  reflecting  that  such  a  meeting 
would  be  exceedingly  awkward, 

"For  I  may  as  well  blurt  out  the  good 
news  now  as  at  any  other  time.  You  may 
marry  your  admirable  Doctor  whenever 
you  will,  —  at  least  in  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned." 

"Sebastian,  do  you  mean  it?"  cried 
Margie;  and  in  another  instant  she  had 
thrown  both  arms  around  his  neck. 

"That's  a  suffocating  sort  of  bear's 
hug,"  said  Sebastian;  "and  I  fear  for 
my  collar." 

Margie,  knitting  her  brows  reflectively, 
was  studying  his  face. 

"But  how  has  this  come  about?"  she 
asked. 

"I  am  not  free  to  tell  you  anything 
more  than  that  I  have  been  trying  to 
arrange  things  to  get  further  information 
on  certain  affairs,  and,  in  short,  to  make 
smooth  the  rosy  path  of  Hymen  for  Miss 
Margie." 

"I  won't  ask  a  single  question,"  said 
Margie,  determinedly. 

"No,"  said  Sebastian,  "that  will  be 
the  best  way.  And  I  want  you  to  believe, 
little  sister,  that  if  I  opposed  your  mar- 
riage before,  I  had  good  and  substantial 
reason  for  doing  so;  and  that  it  was  no 
caprice  or  arbitrary  exercise  of  authority 
on  my  part." 
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"I  knew  that  all  along,"  said  Margie, — 
"except  for  that  one  evil  moment,  when 
I  was  as  bad  as  Mrs.  Alfred." 

"This  is  a  queer  place  for  a  family  con- 
ference on  affairs  of  state,"  laughed  Sebas- 
tian, looking  around  the  wide  hall,  up  at 
its  spacious  ceiling,  and  down  again  at 
the  thick  piles  of  carpet  on  the  staircases. 
"But,  since  we  have  made  it  into  a 
council  chamber,  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
another  great  piece  of  news.  It  is  all  right 
about  my  own  marriage,  too.  The  same 
reason  that  blocked  yours  was  blocking 
mine.  And  Dorothy  has  promised  to  make 
me  the  happiest  fellow  on  earth." 

"Why,  you  dear  old  magician  of  a 
brother!"  cried  Margie,  threatening  him 
with  another  hug.  "I  am  as  delighted 
to  hear  that  as  about  my  own  affair. 
Dorothy  is  really  the  only  person  I  could 
allow  you  to  marry.  You  are  just  going 
about  this  evening  scattering  happiness 
everywhere." 

"I  am  on  my  way  downstairs  now  to 
deal  out  a  little  more,"  declared  Sebas- 
tian, his  boyish  laugh  ringing  through 
the  corridor.  "I  am  going  to  tell  mother 
that  this  house  may  be  sold  whenever  she 
likes." 

"Why,  she  will  be  delighted!"  said 
Margie.  "And  I  used  to  imagine  that  I 
would  be,  too;  but  now  it  seems  sad  to 
think  of  the  dear  old  house  broken  up." 

Sebastian  laughed. 

"There's  nothing  in  the  world  sad  about 
it,"  he  responded.  "Everything  is  rose- 
colored." 

Margie  wondered,  and  was  conscious  of 
a  slight  feeling  of  disappointment;  for 
she  had  always  supposed,  her  youngest 
brother  to  be  devotedly  attached  to 
this  family  mansion,  looking  out  upon 
that  square  which  he  had  professed  to 
love.  She  could  not  help  an  involuntary 
sigh,  believing  that  his  new  happiness 
had  left  no  room  in  his  heart  for  anything 
else.  She  pursued  her  way  upstairs,  re- 
marking that  she  would  hurry  down 
again,  to  be  in  time  for  dinner;  and 
Sebastian  went  to  the  drawing-room,  for 


a   few    moments'    talk   with    his    mother. 

He  found  her  sitting  there  alone,  think- 
ing over  all  that  had  come  and  gone,  and 
"especially  your  poor  father." 

"Yes,"  said  Sebastian,  "he  seems  to 
keep  his  place  in  the  old  house;  doesn't 
he?" 

"Every  part  of  it  is  full  of  sad  associa- 
tions," replied  the  mother;  and  in  her 
tone  there  was  a  slight  hint  of  resentment 
aga  nst  this  son  who  had  refused  to  take 
that  fact  into  consideration. 

Sebastian  smiled  in  anticipation  of  the 
pleasant  surprise  he  was  about  to  give 
her.  He  went  and  stood  near  her,  with 
the  look  on  his  face  of  affectionate  interest 
it  used  to  wear  in  the  old  days,  before 
business  and  its  preoccupations,  and  those 
other  graver  complexities,  had  cast  their 
shadow  over  him.  Mrs.  Wilmot,  glancing 
up  at  her  tall  son,  was  struck  with  that 
look  of  youth  and  happiness  that  had 
suddenly  been  restored  to  his  face. 

"Mother,"  said  Sebastian,  "I  am  sure 
you  have  been  thinking  very  hard  things 
of  me  for  some  time  past,  and  apparently 
with  reason.  1  have  had  such  difficult 
matters  to  deal  with!  But,  happily,  they 
are  all  settled  now.  The  way  of  the 
executor  is  hard.  In  future,  I  feel  certain 
that  your  will  in  all  important  matters 
will  be  mine." 

"That  sounds  more  like  my  own  Sebas- 
tian,"   said   the    mother,    smiling   at   him. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  the  young  man 
went  on,  "  I  want  to  tell  3^ou  that  this 
house  can  now  be  sold  whenever  you  like." 

Mrs.  Wilmot  could  scarcely  believe  her 
ears. 

"  But  I  thought  you  said  it  was  im- 
possible?" she  remarked. 

"So  it  was  at  the  time,"  said  Sebastian; 
"but  now  I  have  been  able  to  arrange 
everything.  Things  have  straightened 
themselves  out  wonderfully,  and  nothing 
pleases  me  better  than  to  be  in  a  position 
at  last  to  meet  your  wishes." 

"  I  knew  you  would  not  hold  out  long 
against  me,  you  dear,  good  boy!" 

"  I  should  not  have  held  out  at  all,  if 
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the  matter  had  rested  with  me,"  said 
Sebastian,  gravely. 

Mrs.  Wilmot  looked  about  her,  and  for 
the  first  time  felt  a  pang  of  regret;  for 
this  house  had  been  so  long  identified  with 
her  life,  and  her  husband  had  been  so 
proud  of  it!  She  had  come  there  as  a 
young  wife,  and  had  thought  it,  at  first, 
very  grand  and  imposing. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "I  shall  be 
half  sorry  to  leave  the  old  place,  after 
all,  and  to  think,  perhaps,  of  its  being 
demolished?" 

Sebastian  smiled  at  this  bit  of  feminine 
inconsistency,  which  was  not,  however, 
displeasing  to  him. 

*'  I  don't  think  it  will  be  demolished, — 
not  for  a  long  time,  anyway,"  he  said. 

His  mother  looked  up  at  him  inquiringly. 

"And  I'll  tell  you  why,"  said  Sebastian, 
sitting  down  on  a  low  stool  beside  her, 
and  taking  her  hand.  "Because  I  am 
going  to  buy  it  and  live  in  it  myself. 
And  that  brings  me  to  another  item  of 
news.  It  is  something  on  which  I  want 
to  ask  your  blessing  and  consent." 

"My  blessing  and  consent!"  murmured 
the  mother,  with  a  sinking  heart.  For  she 
knew  that  those  words  could  have  only 
one  meaning.  That  news  which  was 
trembling  upon  his  lips  would  signify 
that  she  was  to  lose  this  dear  son,  whom, 
in  spite  of  their  late  estrangement,  she 
loved  best  of  all. 

"It  seems  strange,  mother  dearest," 
said  the  young  man,  in  the  old,  caressing 
tone  of  his  boyhood,  "that  I,  who  so 
lately  was  your  little  boy,  running  your 
messages  and  hanging  on  to  your  skirts, 
should  be  taking  a  wife.  But  that  is  the 
case.  It  is  the  law  of  life, — all  change  and 
vicissitude.  You  know  the  girl  I  have 
chosen :  you  have  seen  her  —  Dorothy 
Kent.  She  is  worthy  of  all  the  love  I 
can  give  her.  She  is  Margie's  friend;  she 
will  be  your  daughter." 

But  the  mother  only  put  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes  and  began  to  cry  softly, 
though  she  pressed  Sebastian's  hand. 

"I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy,"  the 


poor  lady  said  at  last.  "  But,  oh,  it  breaks 
my  heart,  and  I  shall  be  so  very  lonely!" 

"If,  my  own  dear  mother,"  said  Sebas- 
tian, who  was  profoundly  moved  by  her 
emotion,  "it  should  please  you  better, 
after  all,  to  stay  here  with  us,  the  house 
shall  be  yours,  even  though  I  should  be 
its  nominal  owner." 

But  Mrs.  Wilmot  seemed  to  think  that 
it  would  be  better  she  should  have  the 
new  house  to  which  she  had  been  so  long 
looking  forward.  And  Sebastian  threw  out 
the  suggestion  that  perhaps  Margie,  whose 
marriage  would  probably  take  place  before 
long,  might  like  for  the  first  few  years  to 
share,  in  company  with  her  Doctor,  the 
mother's  new  abode. 

"  But  I  thought  that  Margie  was  not  to 
be  married  for  a  year,  at  least!"  cried  Mrs. 
Wilmot,  in  bewilderment.  "I  wonder  she 
has  not   told   me." 

"She  herself  has  heard,"  said  Sebastian, 
"only  a  few  minutes  ago,  upon  the  stairs. 
Everything  is  coming  out  all  right  at 
last,"  he  added. 

"Only  that  I  am  to  lose  my  children!" 
said  the  mother. 

But  she  was  very  soon  engrossed  with 
the  prospect  of  choosing  and  moving  into 
a  new  house,  with  all  that  such  a  change 
entailed.  And  she  took  up  very  warmly 
the  idea  that  Margie  should  live  with  her 
after  her  marriage;  while  she  could  make 
visits,  in  turn,  to  each  of  her  children. 
And  that  was,  in  fact,  the  arrangement 
that  was  made. 

( To  be  continued.  ) 


The  inordinate  love  of  money  might 
be  checked  if  we  would  only  pause  to 
consider  how  many  of  the  best  things  of 
life  it  can  not  purchase,  and  how  many 
of  the  worst  it  can  not  remedy.  It  can 
not  purchase  true  love,  true  friendship, 
peace  of  mind,  the  approbation  of  good 
men,  or  the  favor  of  God.  And  it  can 
not  always  remedy  sickness  or  relieve 
bereavement  or  arrest  physical  decay, 
or,  least  of  all,  the  finalj  inevitable  stroke 
of  death. 
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The  National  Historian  of  French  Canada. 

BY    A.   T.   S. 

ERANgOIS  XAVIER  GARNEAU 
was  born  on  June  15,  1809,  at  St. 
Augustine,  near  Quebec,  where  his  family 
had  been  settled  for  a  considerable  time. 
His  grandfather,  a  prosperous  farmer,  is 
described  by  his  illustrious  descendant  in 
his  "Voyages";  and  the  picture  thus 
given  is  worthy  of  reproduction,  since  it 
traces  to  its  source  that  sentiment  of 
passionate  nationality,  which  distinguished 
the  future  historian.  "My  old  grand- 
father," he  writes,  "bent  with  age,  seated 
upon  the  gallery  of  the  long,  white  house, 
which  was  perched  upon  the  summit  of 
that  cliff  overlooking  the  ancient  church  of 
St.  Augustine,  pointed  out  with  trembling 
finger  the  theatre  of  the  naval  combat 
of  the  Atalanta,  with  several  English 
vessels, — a  combat  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  his  youth.  He  loved  to  tell 
how  some  of  his  uncles  had  perished  in 
the  heroic  struggles  of  that  period,  and 
to  recall  the  names  of  the  places  where 
were  fought  some  of  the  bloodiest  battles." 

After  the  death  of  this  venerable  sire, 
the  elder  son  inherited  the  family  home- 
stead; and  the  father  of  the  historian 
removed  to  Quebec,  where  he  engaged  in 
business;  but,  as  the  son  remarks  after 
his  death,  "unfortunate  in  all  his  under- 
takings, he  succeeded  in  nothing."  It 
would  have  been  a  melancholy  epitaph 
were  it  not  possible  to  add:  "He  carried 
with  him  to  the  grave  only  the  reputation 
of  an  honest  and  religious  citizen,  such  as 
his  forefathers  had  been."  Showing  the 
influence  of  the  child  upon  the  man,  the 
author,  gives  these  further  autobiograph- 
ical details: 

"My  earliest  memories  are  interwoven 
with  war  and  with  travel.  I  was  not 
more  than  four  or  five  years  old  when 
my  father  came  home  one  day,  weary 
and  depressed,  from  a  business  trip  to 
the    Lower    St.  Lawrence.     He  told    my 


mother  how  nearly  he  had  come  to  perish- 
ing, through  the  fault  of  an  old  drunkard 
who  had  been  given  to  him  as  a  pilot. 
Later,  the  picture  which  he  gave  his 
friends  of  the  places  which  he  had  visited 
in  those  regions,  wilder  and  more  desolate 
then  than  now,  vividly  impressed  my 
youthful  imagination.  At  the  same  time, 
the  movement  of  the  troops  at  Quebec, 
their  coming  and  going,  occasioned  by  the 
war  with  the  United  States  [that  of  181 2] 
offered  new  scenes  full  of  color  and  move- 
ment. That  war  woke  in  our  hearts 
memories  of  the  past.  The  old  men  loved 
to  recall  the  exploits  of  their  fathers  and 
episodes  of  the  war  of  the  Conquest.  ...  I 
grew  up  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes  and 
of  such  conversation,  in  the  love  of  travel 
and  of  continual  movement,  which  are  a 
marked  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants 
of  North  America." 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  his  imagina- 
tion took  fire,  and  his  youthful  aspirations 
pointed  toward  the  time  when  he  might 
visit  "the  cradle  of  his  race  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,"  and  those  other  great 
nations  with  which  its  destinies  were 
interwoven.  But  first  there  came  those 
years  at  school,  when  the  boy,  excessively 
shy  and  reserved,  grave  almost  to  taci- 
turnity, delighted  in  his  studies,  and  soon 
learned  all  that  it  was  in  the  power  of 
his  first  instructor,  an  old  man  named 
Parent,  to  teach.  He  passed  thence  to  a 
more  advanced  academy,  which  had  been 
founded  and  maintained  by  that  Maecenas 
of  early  nineteenth-century  Quebec,  Joseph 
Perrault.  There  he  easily  distanced  all 
competitors,  but  left  school  at  an  early 
age  to  enter  the  notarial  office  of  M. 
Perrault.  There  he  formed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  a  young  French  Cana- 
dian of  his  own  age,  named  Dufault,  who 
was  at  the  time  living  at  Joseph  Perrault 's 
house.  This  gave  him  the  advantage,  when 
going  there  frequently  to  visit  his  friend, 
of  sharing  in  the  lessons  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric  which  that  generous  philanthro- 
pist and  friend  of  education  gave  to  his 
proteg6.    So  devoted  to  study  was  Fran- 
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5ois  Xavier  even  at  this  period  of  his  life 
that,  si^ce  books  were  rare  and  his  poverty 
precluded  a  classical  education,  he  copied 
entire  volumes  of  the  masters  of  style 
\yith  his  own  hand. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  made  his 
first  move,  travelling  through  the  United 
States,  where  he  seems  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly struck  by  New  York,  a  city  of 
"200,000  inhabitants,  now  increased  to 
600,000."  He  also  journeyed  through 
parts  of  Canada,  particularly  the  region 
bordering  on  the  smallest  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  that  of  Ontario.  "I  covered,"  he 
writes,  "seven  hundred  leagues  of  ground 
by  land  and  sea,  which  was  yet  but  a 
small  portion  of  what  was  once  New 
France."  And  he  makes  the  following 
reflections:  "Skirting  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario  enables  one  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  immense  proportions  of  Nature  in 
Canada.  Those  lakes,  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
the  St.  Lawrence,  its  Gulf,  are  all  carved 
out  in  colossal  lines,  and  are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  stupendous  framework 
wherein  they  are  placed.  For,  in  fact,  on 
one  side,  to  the  northward,  are  myste- 
rious forests,  whose  limits  are  unknown; 
on  another,  to  the  westward,  are  forests 
which  belonged  to  the  first  inhabitants  of 
England  or  America;  to  the  southward,  a 
Republic,  the  territory  whereof  much  ex- 
ceeds the  whole  of  Europe;  to  the  east- 
ward, the  misty,  stormy,  frozen  sea  of 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador." 

On  his  retufn,  he  devoted  himself 
seriously  to  his  profession,  and  was 
admitted  as  a  notary  in  1830, — having 
passed  from  the  office  of  M.  Perrault, 
however,  to  that  of  M.  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, another  good  friend  of  his  youth, 
who  allowed  him  free  access  to  an  exten- 
sive library.  It  was  during  his  sojourn 
there  that  the  idea  of  writing  a  history 
began  to  take  serious  root  in  his  mind. 
This  was  primarily  the  result  of  disputes 
with  the  young  English  and  Protestant 
fellow-clerks,  who  had  formed  their  views 
of  French  and  Catholic  history  upon 
chronicles   previously   written,   where   the 


mendacious  Protestant  tradition,  of  which 
Cardinal  Newman  complains  as  a  "con- 
spiracy against  truth,"  was  to  be  found 
in  ajl  its  force.  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  discussion  had  been  unusually  heated, 
young  Garneau  sprang  to  his  feet.  "Some 
day,"  he  cried,  "  I  shall  write  a  history 
'of  Canada,  —  a  true  and  real  history ! 
You  shall  then  see  how  our  ancestors  fell 
in  a  defeat  that  was  more  glorious  than 
victory."  And  he  added  a  quotation  from 
Milton : 

"  Who  overcomes 
By  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe." 

But  before  that  history  was  begun  the 
future  historian  made  that  journey  to 
Europe  of  which  he  has  given  us  so  lively 
and  graphic  an  account  in  his  "Voyages." 
He  left  Quebec,  on  the  Strathisla,  on  the 
2oth  of  June,  burning  with  eagerness  to 
set  foot  "on  those  ancient  shores  of  the 
Old  World."  His  first  impressions  were 
of  that  "proud  Albion,"  theatre  of  the 
mighty  events  with  which  his  imagination 
was  busy.  He  visited  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  "funeral  city  of  kings  and  heroes," 
whose  ashes  his  presence  seemed  to  dis- 
turb. In  the  Mother  of  Parliaments, 
whither  his  imagination  calls  back  the 
statesmen  of  the  past  —  Pitt,  Fox,  and 
Sheridan,  —  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  hear  O'Connell,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Stanley,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Shiel,  Hume, 
and  others.  Of  the  first  named  he  says: 
"  In  listening  to  O'Connell,  one  readily 
recognizes  the  orator  whose  words  are 
inspired.  Ideas,  voice,  gesture,  —  all 
denote  the  man  of  genius." 

From  England  he  went  to  France, 
where  he  visited  all  those  monuments  of 
architecture,  those  galleries  of  art,  those 
wonderful  libraries  and  collections  of 
antiquities,  on  which  he  makes  the 
most  interesting  reflections,  bringing  back 
from  the  distant  past  innumerable  historic 
associations. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Canada  in  the 
autumn,  as  he  had  intended  to  do,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the 
position   of  secretary  to   M.    Viger,   then 
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kcting  as  diplomatic  agent  of  the  Quebec 
Government  in  London.  He  wrote  to  an- 
nounce his  change  of  plans  to  his  father, 
since,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  com- 
taiunication,  he  had  not  yet  been  informed 
of  the  latter's  death;  for  the  always 
struggling,  and  always  unsuccessful  father 
had  been  carried  off  by  an  attack  of 
pleurisy.  The  more  fortunate  son,  while 
devoting  himself  assiduously  to  his  new 
duties,  which  necessitated  his  residence 
in  London,  visited,  in  company  with  his 
chief  or  other  acquaintances  whom  he 
had  made,  all  those  places  of  interest 
which  had  previously  escaped  him.  He 
was  also  enabled  to  study  the  social, 
economic  and  political  characteristics  of 
the  people;  and  this  experience,  by  broad- 
ening his  mind  and  enlarging  his  outlook, 
prepared  him  for  his  monumental  work. 
He  listened  with  ever-growing  pleasure 
to  those  great  orators  who  were  at 
that  time  world-famous.  He  saw  Lord 
Brougham  presiding  over  a  court  of  law. 
He  met  distinguished  men  and  women 
in -the  intimacy  of  literary  and  scientific 
coteries.  He  attended  services  at  a  Cath- 
olic chapel  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Square, 
where  there  was,  he  declares,  beautiful 
vocal  music,  and  where  the  faithful,  a 
remnant  of  the  religious  persecution  of 
times  past,  were  invested  in  his  eyes  with 
such  a  halo  as  is  given  by  the  triumph  of 
justice  over  death.  He  also  gives  inter- 
esting glimpses  of  a  London  eating  house, 
which  was  frequented  by  lawyers,  judges, 
landed  proprietors,  and  especially  mer- 
chants. He  became  a  member  of  a  debat- 
ing society,  chiefly  composed  of  young 
lawyers,  where  legal  and  political  subjects 
were  discussed.  He  was  admitted  to  that 
more  distinguished  "Literary  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  Poland";  for  that  country 
of  many  sorrows  appealed  to  the  ardent 
soul  of  the  young  patriot,  who  saw  in  its 
position  something  analagous  to  that  of 
French  Canada.  Many  of  the  meetings 
of  this  organization  were  held  at  the  house 
of  the  poet  Campbell,  who  was  president, 
with  the  Earl  of  Camperdown,  Lord  Pan- 


mure,  two  members  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  Messrs.  Beaumont  and  Wyse, 
as  vice-presidents.  Amongst  the  Polish 
members  were  Ursin  Niemecwicz,  the 
celebrated  poet,  General  Count  Pae,  and 
Prince  Czartoriski.  The  two  latter  had 
given  up  splendid  palaces  and  rich  posses- 
sions for  the  cause  they  had  at  heart.  At 
these  assemblies  he  met  men  and  women 
of  the  greatest  distinction;  and  at  one  of 
them,  as  the  historian  relates,  0*Connell 
was  announced.  That  whole  illustrious 
assemblage  rose  spontaneously  to  their 
feet  to  do  honor  to  the  great  orator,  the 
great  Catholic,  the  great  champion  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  And,  as  Garneau 
observes,  homage  was  paid  to  him  alone. 
On  the  yth  of  September,  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Varsovia,  when  a  solemn 
celebration  was  held  for  those  ,who  had 
fallen  on  the  field  of  honor,  young  Garneau 
recited  by  request  a  poem  of  his  own 
composition. 

In  the  spring  of  1833  the  young  man 
was  called  back  to  Canada  by  the  failing 
health  of  his  mother.  He  had  a  long  and 
tedious  voyage,  with  alternations  of  storm 
and  calm,  during  which  he  was  haunted 
by  the  "image  of  Canada,  hke  one  of 
those  mirages  that  flatter  the  gaze  of  the 
traveller  in  the  midst  of  the  desert."  After 
his  return  to  Quebec,  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  but  apparently 
without  success;  for  he  presently  entered 
a  bank,  and  a  little  later  obtained  a 
position  as  translator  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  finally  being  appointed  registrar 
of  the  city.  All  his  leisure  time  was 
devoted  to  study  and  the  pursuit  of  lit- 
erature. He  took  up  Latin,  English,  and 
even  Italian,  and  he  began  to  publish 
fugitive  verses,  such  as  "  Les  Oiseaux 
Blanc,"  "L'Hiver,"  and  "  Le  Dernier 
Huron,"  all  national  in  sentiment  and  of 
unusual  merit.  Those  who  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  St.  John  suburbs 
testified  that  the  little  lamp  of  the  student 
was  seen  till  a  late  hour  every  night 
shining  out  over  the  landscape. 

It    was    not,  however,  until    1840  that 
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he  began  that  monumental  work  which 
placed  him  forever  in  the  front  rank  of 
his  compatriots)  and  gained  for  him  even 
in  his  lifetime  an  international  reputation. 
"Hitherto,"  says  the  Abbe  Casgrain,  "the 
publications  upon  this  subject  had  been 
incomplete.  For,  on  leaving  Canada,  the 
J^rench  had  carried  away  with  them  all 
their  archives,  their  official  and  political 
correspondence,  which  remained  until 
much  later  forgotten  in  France.  The 
United  States  was  probably  the  first  to 
recall  those  memories.  The  State  of  New 
York  and  that  of  Massachusetts  obtained 
permission  from  Louis  PhiHppe  to  make 
researches  in  the  archives  of  France  and 
to  copy  at  their  will,  whatever  documents 
might  bear  upon  their  history." 

The  appearance  of  the  first  volume  was 
hailed  with  delight,  not  only  by  his  own 
compatriots,  but  procured  him  instant 
recognition  from  over-seas.  While  engaged 
upon  the  second  volume  he  was  informed 
by  Dr.  O'Callaghan,  one  of  the  refugees 
of  1837,  then  residing  at  Albany,  that  the 
State  of  New  York  possessed  many  val- 
uable documents  and  special  correspond- 
ence bearing  upon  the  History  of  New 
France  from  its  inception  until  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  1763.  His  access 
to  this  fountainhead  of  information  was 
invaluable,  and  the  second  volume  soon 
followed  the  first.  Two  years  later  saw 
the  appearance  of  the  third  and  last 
volume,  which  brought  the  history  down 
to  the  establishment  of  constitutional 
Government. 

Congratulations  poured  in  from  all 
quarters  upon  the  successful  author.  The 
work  was  a  revelation  in  that  mother 
country  of  France,  which  had  taken  little 
note  hitherto  of  the  glories  of  her  offspring. 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
letters  wrote  to  express  that  sentiment, 
which  was  happily  voiced  by  Henri  Martin, 
author  of  a  History  of  France.  "We  can 
not  read  without  emotion,"  he  says,  "that 
History  of  Canada  which  has  reached  us 
from  another  hemisphere,  like  a  living 
testimony   of   the    sentiments    and   tradi- 


tions preserved  amongst  the  French  of 
the  New  World  after  a  century  of  alien 
domination.  May  the  genius  of  our  race 
perpetuate  itself  amongst  our  brethren  of 
Canada^  whatever  their  future  destinies, 
whatever  their  relations  with  the  great 
Anglo-American  Federation,  and  preserve 
a  place  in  America  for  the  French 
element!" 

His  own  countryman  Papineaii,  oH 
receipt  of  the  first  volume,  begged  of  him 
to  crown  his  work  "with  the  same  love 
of  historic  truth,  the  same  diligence  in 
seeking  it,  the  same  independence  in 
announcing  it,  and  the  same  talent  for 
expression."  Joseph  Howe,  Prime  Minister 
of  Nova  Scotia,  wrote:  "The  character  of 
the  French  Canadians  has  been  grossly 
calumniated:  it  is  quite  natural,  there- 
fore, it  should  be  misunderstood.  In  the 
Maritime  Provinces  we  have  neither  inter- 
est in  so  doing  nor  desire  to  misunderstand 
them;  and  it  would  give  me  satisfaction 
to  find  in  your  history  a  new  means  of 
doing  justice  to  your  compatriots  when- 
ever a  favorable  opportunity  offers." 

The  most  prominent  American  and 
French  historians,  such  as  Bancroft, 
Parkman,  Sargent,  O'Callaghan,  Ferland 
Dussieux,  and  Henri  Martin,  did  him  the 
honor  to  quote  him  at  length,  thus  paying 
their  tribute  to  the  accuracy  of  his  state- 
ments and  the  justness  of  his  views. 
Commandant  de  Belveze,  who  was  sent 
to  renew  commercial  relations  between 
France  and  Canada,  wrote  to  him:  "It 
is  in  great  measure  owing  to  -your  book, 
my  dear  Monsieur  Garneau,  that  I  have 
the  honor  of  being  in  Canada  to-day.  .  .  . 
It  formed  a  solid  basis  for  the  official 
report  which  I  addressed  to  the  Emperor's 
government  on  the  commercial  resources 
of  your  beautiful  country."  It  was  through 
the  history,  in  which  Lord  Elgin  expressed 
a  deep  interest,  that  the  author  was 
enabled  to  write  to  him  that  remarkable 
letter,  which  no  doubt  had  its  effect  in 
determining  the  attitude  of  that  popular 
Governor  toward  the  French  Canadians. 
For,  with  that  frankness  and  independence 
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which  were  his  characteristics,  he  made  a 
strong  plea  for  those  civil  and  religious 
interests  of  his  race,  for  which  was  made 
a  gallant,  if  ineffectual,  attempt  in  the 
rebellion  of  1837. 

As  to  the  literary  merit  of  his  work,  a 
contemporary  says  that  "his  critics  no 
less  than  his  admirers  have  acknowledged 
the  vast  conception,  the  skilful  ordering, 
and  the  rich  execution."  He  belonged  to 
the  school  of  Augustin  Thierry,  of  whom 
he  was  a  passionate  admirer.  He  has 
his  qualities  and  even  his  defects,  —  the 
broad  treatment,  the  philosophic  outlook, 
and  something  of  his  literary  and  dramatic 
talent;  but  also  a  tinge  of  his  Ration- 
alistic tendencies  and  his  political  prej- 
udices. It  was  these  tendencies,  which 
he  had  imbibed  from  the  study  of  this 
and  other  authors  of  the  same  turn  of 
mind,  that  caused  the  first  edition  of  the 
Canadian  historian's  work  to  call  forth 
the  just  criticism  of  those  who  had  made 
a  study  of  New  France  from  the  point 
of  view  of  faith.  He  missed  in  certain 
directions  some  of  the  most  salient  char- 
acteristics of  that  nationality  he  so 
ardently  loved,  withholding  credit  where 
most  it  was  due.  His  historical  perspec- 
tive, being  thus  faulty,  constituted  the 
defect  of  an  otherwise  splendid  work,  and 
materially  lessened  its  value.  But  since 
our  historian,  an  excellent  Catholic  withal, 
with  his  usual  manly  frankness,  made 
good  this  omission,  in  so  far  as  was 
possible,  in  the  second  edition,  and 
submitted  his  manuscript  to  the  revision 
of  a  competent  ecclesiastical  critic,  noth- 
ing more  need  be  said.  His  submission 
on  these   points   was   complete. 

The  history,  strong,  virile,  and  forcible, 
reads,  nevertheless,  like  a  romance.  Page 
after  page  of  splendid  prose  rivets  the 
attention  of  the  reader, — especially  those 
which  describe  the  administration  of  each 
one  of  the  viceroys  and  intendants  in 
that  wonderful  period,  picturesque  and 
romantic,  which  followed  the  foundation 
of  Quebec  by  Champlain.  Especially  fine 
are   the  chapters  relating  to  the  various 


military  operations  antedating  and  during 
the  era  of  the  English  Conquest.  Scarcely 
less  stirring  are  those  pages  descripti\e 
of  the  insurrectionary  movement  of  1837. 

"Our  pen  has  written,"  he  writes,  "the 
history  of  some  French  emigrants  who 
landed  at  the  northern  part  of  North 
America,  there  to  build  up  the  destinies 
of  their  offspring.  Like  leaves  detached 
from  the  parent  tree,  the  winds  have  blown 
them  to  a  new  world,  to  be  tossed  about 
by  a  thousand  storms,  —  the  baneful 
breath  of  barbarism,  the  scourge  of  mer- 
cantile greed,  the  tempest  caused  by  r 
crumbling  monarchy,  the  storm  of  foreign 
subjugation.  .  .  .  And,  nothwithstanding 
Canada's  past  trials,  a  few  hundred  French 
colonists  had  reached,  at  the  era  of  the 
Conquest,  the  figure  of  60,000  souls. 
To-day  (1849),  after  ninety  years,  these 
figures  have  swelled  to  700,000." 

He  goes  on  to  make  the  reflection  that 
the  conservatism  of  the  French  is  bene- 
ficial likewise  to  the  young  Republic  to 
the  southward;  for  which,  by  the  way, 
the  French  Canadian  chronicler  always 
displays  a  marked  sympathy.  "The 
banner  of  monarchy,"  he  says,  "floating 
on  Cape  Diamond  at  Quebec,  has  com- 
pelled the  young  Republic  to  be  grave, 
to  act  with  prudence,  to  expand  gradu- 
ally, and  not  to  rush  headlong  like  a  fiery 
steed  in  the  desert.  The  result  is  that  the 
United  States  has  become  great,  a  living 
example  to  the  whole  world." 

Of  his  own  race,  he  says:  "Hailing 
from  Normandy,  from  Brittany,  from 
Touraine,  from  Poitou,  the  race  has  de- 
scended from  those  who  marched  behind 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  who  subse- 
quently, striking  deep  roots  in  England, 
helped  to  make  of  that  small  island  one 
of  the  greatest  amongst  nations.  The 
race  comes  from  that  France  which  has 
been  at  the  head  of  European  civilization 
since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;  who, 
under  her  Charlemagne  as  well  as  under 
her  Napoleon,  dared  to  challenge  coalesced 
Europe.  But  chiefly  has  the  race  sprung 
from  that   La  Vendue  of  Brittany,   Nor- 
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mandy,  and  Anjou,  whose  unbounded 
devotion  to  the  objects  of  her  royal  or 
rehgious  sympathies  commands  respect; 
whose  admirable  courage  will  ever  wreathe 
in  glory  the  flag  which  it  has  raised  in 
the  midst  of  the  French  Revolution." 

In  considering  all   that   was   contained 
in  those  three  volumes  of  fresh  and  new 
material,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  pupils 
of    St.  Cyr,  in   France   (as    is   related   by 
their  Professor  Dussieux,  himself  no  mean 
historian),    were    roused .  to    the    highest 
enthusiasm    and    broke    into    applauding 
cheers  as  they  listened,   in  the   pages   of 
Garneau,  to  the  doings  of  their  kindred 
in  that  mysterious  world  beyond  the  seas. 
Even  to  those  of  an  alien  race  and  tongue 
those  annals  must  prove  inspiring.    There 
is  no  Canadian,  and  particularly  no  Cath- 
olic, who  can  read  that  history  without  a 
glow  of  pride,  both  in  the  historian  who, 
with  such  admirable  skill  and  complete- 
ness, has  done  his  part,  and  in  the  scenes 
and  incidents,  varied,  thrilling,  and  absorb- 
ingly interesting,  which  he  there  portrays. 
The    continual    labor,    the    exhausting 
research,   broke   down   the   health   of  the 
historian.    He  was  attacked  by  a  nervous 
affection,    which    recurred    intermittently, 
and  toward  the  end  of  his  life  in  an  aggra- 
vated form.    Through  rest,  and  the  efforts 
of  his  friend  and  physician.  Dr.  Blanchet, 
he  had  indeed  temporary  respites,  which 
gave  illusive  hopes  of  a  cure;    but  he  was 
finally  compelled   to   resign  the   office   of 
registrar,   which  for  fifteen  years  he  had 
ably  filled,  and  accept  the  pension  of  ^200 
granted    by    the    city    for    his    eminent 
services. 

Always  retiring,  the  student  and  man 
of  letters  had  a  circle  of  warm  and  de- 
voted friends.  His  manner,  as  described 
by  a  contemporary,  had  "that  reserve 
and  exquisite  politeness  which  made  him 
the  type  of  an  accomplished  gentleman. 
Modest,  as  true  merit  always  is,  he 
was  always  self-distrustful;  that  natural 
timidity,  mingled  with  a  noble  pride,  kept 
him  ever  aloof  from  political  contests, 
wherein  hivS  tukut^  uud  reputation,  would 


have  enabled  him  to  play  a  leading  part. 
The  private  conduct  of  the  man  was  in 
accord  with  the  austere  principles  of  the 
historian.  That  austerity  of  conduct  had 
eveA  put  a  barrier  between  him  and 
certain  of  his  youthful  companions,  who 
permitted  themselves  to  follow  a  different 
path."  In  personal  appearance,  he  is 
thus  described  in  his  passport,  which 
refers  to  him  as  he  appeared  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two:  "Five  feet,  five  inches 
in  height,  chestnut  hair  and  eyebrows, 
brown  eyes,  forehead  high,  nose  medium 
sized,  round  chin,  oval  face  and  brown 
complexion." 

He  died  on  the  2d  of  February,  1866, 
in  a  manner  truly  Christian.  That  religion 
which  he  had  never  ceased  to  practise 
faithfully  smoothed  the  pathway  to  eter- 
nity. Perfectly  resigned  to  the  will  of 
God,  he  prepared  for  the  supreme  moment, 
and  received  the  last  Sacraments  with 
a  deeply  edifying  piety;  for  rehgious  he 
had  always  been.  His  friend  and  biog- 
rapher. Abbe  Casgrain,  relates  that  even 
when  recovering  from  the  attacks  of  his 
cruel  malady,  and  while  his  faculties  were 
still  obscured,  the  "Hail  Mary"  was 
constantly  upon  his  lips. 

The  news  of  his  death  was  received 
with  widespread  grief,  and  a  movement 
was  set  on  foot  to  offer  his  family  a  sub- 
stantial token  of  gratitude,  and  to  erect 
a  monument  over  his  grave  in  Belmont 
Cemetery,  overlooking  the  historic  St. 
Charles.  Therefore  it  was  that  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,  in  presence  of  an 
immense  gathering,  one  of  the  most  fin- 
ished orators  and  writers  of  the  day,  the 
Hon.  P.  J.  O.  Chauveau,  delivered  a  beau- 
tiful address,  wherein  he  summarized  the 
History  of  Canada,  while  paying  tribute 
as  a  friend  and  as  a  patriot  to  the  memory 
of  the  national  chronicler. 

"The  name  of  Francois  Xavier 
Garneau,"  he  said,  "is  known  whitherso- 
ever the  fame  of  Canada  has  reached. 
His  fame  is  inseparable  from  the  fame  of 
our  country.  It,  therefore,  would  have 
been  a  most  regrettable  happening  if  he 
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who  raised  for  our  native  land  its  most 
splendid  monument  had  no  urn  on  that 
soil  whose  beauties  he  the  poet  erstwhile 
sang,  and  he  the  historian  gave  to  fame. 
Whether  as  poet,  traveller,  or  historian, 
Francois  Xavier  Garneau  was  alike  a  man 
of  courageous  initiative,  heroic  perse- 
verance, indomitable  will,  disinterested- 
ness, and  self-sacrifice.  One  fixed  idea — 
or,  better  still,  a  great  mission  to  be 
accomplished  —  had  taken  possession  of 
his  soul;  to  that  mission  he  gave  up  heart, 
mind,    wealth,   health, ^ — all   in   fine.  .  .  . 

"We  may  not,"  adds  M.  Chauveau, 
"dive  into  the  mysteries  of  that  other 
life,  but  our  faith  teaches  us  that  our 
voices  may  yet  reach  there;  that  prayer 
does  not  ascend  in  vain  to  heaven;  .  .  . 
that  the  strong  ties  which  bind  humanity 
are  not  severed  by  death.  .  .  .  From  the 
heights  of  immortality,  you  shall  soar, 
beneficent  spirit,  above  our  nationality. 
For,  thanks  to  the  help  of  prayer,  already 
you  have  been,  or  you  soon  shall  be, 
greeted  above  there  by  your  sire,  that 
good  old  Canadian  who  pointed  out  to 
you  the  scene  of  the  last  exploits  of  your 
ancestors;  by  your  father,  who  gave  you 
the  example  of  courage  and  industry;  by 
your  mother,  so  good,  discreet,  and  vir- 
tuous; and  by  that  Mother  of  all  Catholics, 
that  other  Mother  of  ours,  whose  name 
was  ever  rising  to  your  lips  during  the 
attacks  of  your  cruel  malady;  and  by 
all  those  Canadian  heroes  whose  deeds 
you  brought  to  light." 

So  spoke  1867  to  Garneau,  and  now 
191 2  has  found  voice.  By  the  munificence 
of  a  private  citizen,  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Amyot, 
a  splendid  monument  in  bronze  has  been 
erected  in  the  grounds  of  the  Provincial 
Parliament,  Quebec.  A  large  crowd  of 
people,  comprising  many  of  the  prom- 
inent public  men  and  representative  citi- 
zens, French  and  English,  not  only  of 
Quebec  but  of  the  entire  Dominion,  were 
assembled  to  witness  the  unveiling  of  the 
monument.  That  was  a  thrilling  moment 
when  the  features;,  familiar  during  life  to 
some  at  least  of  those  present,  were  sud- 


denly unveiled  and  the  figure  of  the  man 
who  had  made  the  history  of  Canada 
immortal  was  thus  placed  to  all  time 
amongst  the  Immortals.  Owing  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
drill  hall,  where  a  platform  capable  of 
seating  1000  persons  had  been  erected, 
and  other  arrangements  made  to  meet 
such  a  contingency.  The  speakers  of  the 
occasion  included  the  donor,  M.  Amyot, 
Sir  Frangois  Langelier,  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  Mayor  Drouin,  Sir  Wilfred 
Laurier,  and  M.  Hector  Garneau,  a  grand- 
son, who  accepted  the  monument  on 
behalf  of  the  family,  many  representatives 
of  which  were  present.  "In  an  eloquent 
speech,"  says  a  secular  newspaper,  "he 
alluded  to  his  grandsire  in  words  of 
patriotic  afi"ection.  He  also  paid  his 
respects  to  M.  Amyot,  and  in  beautiful 
language  conveyed  to  him  the  gratitude  of 
the  family  for  his  noble  generosity." 


Creela  Bay. 

BY    P.   J.    CARROIvIv,    C.  S.  C. 

'^IS  a  mile  away  to  Creela  town, 

Where  the  river  runs  beside; 
And  you  can  watch  the  seaweed  cots 
vSail  up  the  salty  tide. 

When  the  wind  is  fresh  of  an  early  hour, 
With  the  tang  of  the  ocean  gray, 

Go  sailing  down  from  Creela  town, 
And  out  to  Creela  Bay. 

For  Creela  Bay  is  blue  and  deep, 

With  a  moaning  sea  behind; 
And  beyond  the  sea,  who  knows  what  be, 

Except  the  raging  wind? 

Ah,  come  and  stop  at  Creela  town!— 

'Tis  easy  to  find  the  way, — 
And  sit  on  the  hill  when  the  day  is  still, 

For  the  sight  of  Creela  Bay, 

You'll  have  a  joy  for  the  after  years, 
So  you'll  stoj)  on  the  street  an.d  say:. 

'Tia  hot  out  here,  but  never  you  fear 
I  can  (ir^9,w  i>(  Creela  ?§iy/* 
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The  Mayor's  Predicament. 


BY  B.  D.    F. 


ISTER,  Sister,  help  us!"  came 
from  some  thirty  cracked  and 
quavering  voices,  as  a  nun,  dressed  in 
the  plain  black  habit  of  the  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor,  came  down  the  stone  steps 
leading  into  the  convent  courtyard.  There 
was  a  troubled  look  on  her  kind  face 
as  she  approached  the  group  evidently 
awaiting  her. 

"My  poor  children,"  she  said  sadly 
(she  always  called  them  "children," 
though  the  youngest  of  them  was  over 
sixty  and  the  eldest  well  on  in  the 
nineties),  "God  alone  knows  what  is  to 
become  of  you!  The  order  We  have  re- 
ceived is  peremptory:  we  can  not  keep 
you  any  longer." 

"But,  dear  Sister,  where  are  we  to  go? 
We  have  no  money,  no  friends,  no  rela- 
tives. We  must  starve  if  you  turn  us  out." 
Sister  Josephine's  eyes  filled  with  tears 
as  she  looked  at  the  wrinkled,  weather- 
beaten  faces  before  her.  They  were  all 
very  dear  to  her,  these  poor  outcasts; 
yet,  in  obedience  to  the  authorities,  she 
must  send  them  all  out  again  into  that 
hard  world  which  knows  no  pity  for  the 
weak,  the  old,  and  the  infirm.  Instinc- 
tively, she  clasped  the  rosary  hanging 
by  her  side.  Its  touch  seemed  to  inspire 
her  with  fresh  courage;  for  the  sorrowful 
look  on  her  face  vanished,  giving  place 
to  one  of  great  confidence  as  she  answered 
their  piteous  appeal: 

"Come,  children!"  she  said  bravely. 
"There  is  only  one  thing  we  can  do.  Let 
us  all  go  to  the  chapel  and  pray." 

And,  like  a  flock  of  sheep  following 
their  shepherd,  those  bent  and  shrivelled 
creatures  hobbled  after  the  black-robed 
figure,  their  wooden  shoes  clattering  loudly 
over  the  cobblestones  as  they  followed. 

Monsieur  le  Prefet  was  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  his  toilet  when  a 
knock  at  the  door  attriacted  his  attentiQtJv 


"What  is  the  matter?"  he  called  im- 
patiently, as  he  cast  a  complacent  look 
at  his  reflection  in  the  mirror. 

The  door  opened  and  his  valet  appeared 
upon  the  threshold. 

"If  you  please.  Monsieur  le  Prefet,  it 
is  the  Mother  Superior  of  the  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor,  who  wishes  to  speak  to  you." 

"Tell  her  to  come  another  time.  I  can 
not  see  her  now,"  replied  the  Prefet, 
angrily.  "I  will  receive  no  one  before 
two  o'clock  to-day." 

Presently    the    valet    was    back    again. 

"Madame  la  Superieure  begs  to  apol- 
ogize for  disturbing  Monsieur  le  Prefet  at 
so  unseasonable  an  hour,  but  her  business 
will  admit  of  no  delay." 

"Confound  the  woman!"  said  the 
Prefet,  an  ominous  frown  gathering  upon 
his  forehead.  After  some  hesitation,  how- 
ever, he  decided  to  see  his  importunate 
visitor,  though  the  interview,  he  foresaw, 
must  be  most  disagreeable. 

When  he  entered  the  parlor,  the 
ominous  frown  still  clouded  his  brow, 
and  the  grim-set  jaw  showed  his  deter- 
mination to  resist  the  tears  and  entreaties 
he  no  doubt  expected.  He  was,  there- 
fore, agreeably  surprised  when  Mere 
Ang^lique  met  him  with  a  smile.  She 
belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  France;  and  there  was  something  so 
dignified  in  her  manner  as  she  apologized 
for  disturbing  him,  that  the  Prefet  was 
impressed  in  spite  of  himself,  and,  with 
his  most  courteous  bow,  invited  her  to 
be  seated. 

"Yesterday,  as  you  know,  Monsieur  le 
Prefet,"  the  Mother  Superior  began  in  a 
low  voice,  "we  received  an  order  bidding 
us  to  turn  our  old  men  and  women  out 
within  forty-eight  hours." 

"Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  Prefet,  hurriedly, 
"There  was  no  help  for  it.  I  can  under- 
stand your  feelings,  but  the  law  must  be 
obeyed.  I  am  afrajd  I  can  do  nothing 
for  you, — nothing!" 
The  nun  smiled. 

"We  have  obeyed  the  order,"  she  sai.l. 
"At  the  present  moment  there  is  not  u 
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single  one  of  the  old  people  under  our  roof." 

"Well  done, — well  done,  Madame!"  the 
Prefet  said  delightedly,  rubbing  his  hands. 

The  Sister  had  expected  a  scene,  and 
was  greatly  relieved  to  find  that  such  was 
not  to  be   the   case.    But   she   continued: 

"You  can  see  for  yourself  that  we  could 
not  send  them  back  to  their  homes — they 
have  no  homes,  poor  things! — so  we  have 
taken  the  only  other  course  open  to  us, 
and  have  brought  them  here,  for  you, 
Monsieur  le  Prefet,  to  dispose  of  as  you 
think  fit." 

While  uttering  the  last  words  the  Mother 
Superior  had  risen  from  her  seat  and, 
crossing  over  to  the  large  bay-window 
which  overlooked  the  garden,  she  drew 
back  the  heavy  curtain. 

"There  they  are.  Monsieur,  awaiting 
your  good  pleasure." 

It  was  a  sight  worth  seeing.  In  front 
of  the  prefecture  lay  a  smooth  green  lawn, 
encircled  by  a  gravel  path,  with  fine  gates 
opening  onto  the  boulevard.  On  one  side 
of  this  lawn  a  picturesque  group  of  old 
•men  stood  patiently  awaiting  the  next 
turn  of  fortune.  Some  of  them  were  so 
aged  that  their  backs  were  bent  almost 
double;  others  were  infirm  and  unable 
to  stand  without  the  help  of  crutches; 
others  again  sat  in  rolling-chairs,  well 
muffled  up  in  blankets,  for  the  morning 
air  was  chill.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
greensward,  the  old  women,  more  numer- 
ous even  than  the  men,  were  gathered 
together  in  little  groups.  They  wore  neat 
white  caps  or  sober  black  bonnets,  and 
alternately  talked  in  excited  whispers  or 
gazed  anxiously  toward  the  great  white 
house. 

As  the  Prefet's  bewildered  brain  took 
in  the  situation,  his  anger  knew  no  bounds. 

"Madame,"  he  cried,  "what  do  you 
mean  by  bringing  this  beggarly  crowd  into 
my  garden?  Take  them  away, — take  them 
away  at  once!" 

"Certainly,  Monsieur  le  Prefet,"  the 
nun  replied  calmly,  "if  you  will  tell  me 
where  I  am  to  take  them." 

The  m:9Xi^  howeveti  could  find  no  answer 


in  this  dilemma;  and,  because  of  his 
helplessness,  his  rage  broke  forth  with 
redoubled  fury.  Striding  up  and  down 
the  room,  he  heaped  every  kind  of  in- 
vective upon  the  quiet  form  at  the  window. 
Yet  he  might  have  spared  his  breath,  for 
all  the  effect  his  words  seemed  to  produce; 
and  after  a  while,  becoming  aware  of  the 
fact,  he  stopped  abruptly  and  gazed 
moodily  out  of  the  window. 

What  on  earth  was  he  to  do?  If  he 
turned  these  old  people  out  into  the 
streets,  the  very  town  would  cry  shame 
upon  him;  yet  to  pay  for  their  board  and 
lodging  even  for  a  short  time  meant  a 
call  upon  his  purse  which  he  was  unpre- 
pared to  meet.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
it:  he  was  in  a  pretty  fix,  and  his  manner 
changed  as  if  by  magic. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  "I  must  acknowl- 
edge that  you  have  got  the  better  of  me. 
Take  your  old  men  and  women  back  to 
your  convent,  and  I  think  I  can  promise 
that  you  will  not  be  molested  in  future." 

When  the  expectant  groups  on  the 
lawn  saw  their  loved  Mother  coming 
toward  them  with  a  radiant  smile,  they 
knew  that  all  was  well;  and,  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  the  blind  and  the 
lame,  the  sick  and  the  infirm  had  vanished 
through  the  iron  gates,  and  formed  a 
triumphant  procession  back  to  their  home. 

Sister  Josephine  brought  up  the  rear. 
A  joyful  smile  lit  up  her  features,  and  her 
triumphant  glance  was  even  more  expres- 
sive than  her  words: 

"  I  knew  everything  would  come  right 
if  we  only  had  sufficient  trust  in  God." 


The  world  is  growing  worse,  says  the 
pessimist;  but  his  assertion  is  not  verified 
by  facts.  The  world  is  growing  better, 
says  the  optimist;  and  we  believe  he  is 
right.  The  danger  is  that  the  material- 
istic spirit  is  abroad  and  philanthropy 
is  confounded  with  religion.  Warned  by 
the  pitiful  lessons  of  the  past,  the  world 
must  continue  to  grow  better  in  so  far  as 
it  believes  in  and  depends  upon  God. 
All  other  progress  is  superficial. 
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The  Heart  of  Albania. 

niTHERTO  there  have  been  two 
Scutaris  in  the  Turkish  Empire: 
"Ishkidir,"  as  the  Turks  call  Scutari 
in  Anatolia;  and  "Ishkendariya,"  or 
Scutari,  in  Albania,  —  which  latter,  as  a 
result  of  the  present  war,  will  doubtless 
remain  in  Christian  hands.  Whether  it  be 
the  capital  of  a  new  State,  autonomous 
Albania,  or  a  seaport  in  the  extended 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Montenegro, 
its  future  will  certainly  be  brighter  than 
its  present  or  its  past. 

Approached  from  the  south,  Scutari 
has  a  picturesque  aspect  that  is  belied 
by  closer  acquaintance.  To  reach  it  by 
water  from  the  Hungarian  port  of  Fiume, 
passing  along  the  Adriatic  coast,  through 
Lake  Scutari  and  the  River  Boyana,  is 
by  far  the  pleasantest  and  most  practical 
route;  but  the  town  lies  hidden  in  a 
valley,  and  the  general  impression  is  un- 
favorable. Viewed  from  the  north,  Scutari 
appears  a  vast,  straggling  village,  with 
few  buildings  of  note  to  relieve  the 
monotonous  effect.  Once  inside  the  city, 
a  good  view  can  be  had  from  the  top  of 
the  fortress;  and  the  red  roofs  nestling 
amid  a  sea  of  verdure  are  charming  to  the 
eye.  Nearly  all  the  dwellings  of  well-to-do 
citizens  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
garden.  There  are  a  few  modem  streets, 
with  houses  touching  each  other,  and  a 
cobble  pavement. 

The  handsomest  and  largest  structure 
in  Scutari  is  the  Catholic  cathedral,  which 
can  hold  2500  worshippers.  These  are 
mostly  Malissoris,  an  Albanian  tribe, 
which  has  resisted  all  Turkey's  Moslem- 
izing  methods  of  bribery,  fire,  and  sword. 
The  Malissoris  assisted  King  Nikola's 
troops  to  besiege  Scutari,  giving  freely 
their  ammunition  and  their  lives. 

The  number  of  dwellings  in  Scutari 
was  reckoned  some  years  ago  as  3500,  of 
which  2500,  with  16,000  inmates,  were 
Mohammedan;  900,  with  7500  inmates, 
Catholic;  and  120,  with  800  inmates, 
Greek  Orthodox,   The  town  is  two  miles 


distant  from  the  lake.   Its  chief  stronghold 
is  that  of  Tarabosh. 

From  Tarabosh  is  seen  the  wooden 
briflge  that  spans  the  Boyana,  with  the 
tiny  Greek  chapel  of  St.  Rocco,  and  a 
dozen  houses  on  the  farther  side.  The 
fortress  bears  traces  of  an  accident  that 
occurred  in  1874,  when  a  faulty  lightning 
conductor  caused  the  powder  magazine 
to  explode;  and  the  rents  in  the  wall 
are  still  visible.  Few  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  city  since  it  fell  under 
Turkish  rule.  The  indolent  and  self- 
seeking  pashas  took  no  pains  to  restore 
or  improve  what  the  Greeks  and  Vene- 
tians had  left.  The  church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Good  Counsel,  near  the  Kiri  bridge,  is 
venerable  as  the  original  home  of  the 
famous  picture  supposed  to  have  been 
painted  by  St.  Luke,  and  wafted  by  angels 
to  Rome  as  soon  as  the  town  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turk. 

In  1474,  about  a  century  after  the 
fateful  battle  of  Kossovo,  in  which  the 
Serb  Empire  was  destroyed  by  the  vic- 
torious Turks,  a  small  force  of  8000  Monte- 
negrin Serbs  held  Scutari  against  the 
infidels,  who  retired  after  losing  7000 
men.  Servians,  Greeks,  Albanians,  and 
Italians  are  all  connected  with  the  past 
of  Scutari.  Livy  is  its  earliest  historian. 
He  attributes  the  foundation  to  the 
Illyrian  King  Gentius,  who  was  defeated 
by  the  Pretor  Amicius,  168  B.  C;  and 
henceforward  Scutari  was  subject  to  the 
Romans.  At  the  division  of  the  fimpire, 
it  fell  to  Byzantium,  of  which  it  was  the 
most  notable  city  of  the  West.  In  the 
fifth  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Goths ;  and  in  the  seventh  century  it  was 
seized  by  the  Serbs,  then  triumphant  in 
the  Balkans. 

One  Serb  ruler,  Michael,  Rex  Sclavo- 
rum,  made  Scutari  his  capital;  and  in 
1368,  at  the  subdivision  of  the  Serb 
Empire,  Scutari  became  the  capital  of 
the  Principality  of  Zeta.  Pressed  by  the 
Turks  in  1404,  Prince.  Juratch  Balshitsh 
ceded  Scutari  to  Venice  for  a  yearly  rent. 
In  1474  Suleyman.  Pasha  laid  siege  to  th^ 
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city  with  a  force  of  70,000  men;  but  was 
routed  by  the  Venetian  garrison  of  2500, 
under  Loredan,  aided  by  8000  Serbs  of 
Montenegro,  posted  on  the  surrounding 
heights  under  the  command  of  Ivan 
Tsemayevitch,  The  Turks  withdrew  after 
repeated  attempts  to  storm  the  fortress. 

Four  years  later,  Mohammed  II.,  with  a 
force  of  350,000  marched  on  Scutari.  This 
time  it  was  defended  by  1600  Venetians, 
1500  Montenegrins,  and  230  women,  under 
the  command  of  Friar  Bartolomeo,  Nicola 
Moneta,  Florian  Jonima,  and  the  engineer 
Donato.  A  month's  hard  cannonading  and 
several  assaults  brought  the  attackers  no 
farther,  and  the  heroic  band  of  defenders 
gathered  daily  fresh  courage.  A  vigorous 
onslaught  of  150,000  Turks  was  beaten 
back  on  July  22,  with  a  loss  of  12,000. 
In  despair,  the  Sultan  retired  with  the 
main  portion  of  his  troops,  leaving  20,000 
men,  under  Pasha  Ahmed  Cheorenos,  to 
continue  the  blockade.  The  fortress  was 
still  holding  out,  when  Venice  signed  a 
peace  with  the  Turks,  and  surrendered 
Scutari  in  April,  1479.  The  brave  garrison 
was  allowed  to  depart  with  all  honors. 
It  had  dwindled  to  180  Montenegrins,  170 
Venetians,  and  150  women.  Since  then, 
Scutari  has  been  a  Turkish  possession; 
but  the  Turkish  element  never  predomi- 
nated. It  was  gradually  replaced  by  the 
Albanese,  some  of  their  tribes  adopting 
Islamism,  and  others  remaining  faithful 
to  the  creed  of  the  Cross. 

Thanks  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
present  pastor  of  Scutari,  Archbishop 
Sereggi,  permission  to  open  schools  for 
the  main  element  of  the  population  was 
obtained  from  the  Porte;  but  the  general 
educational  conditions  were  difficult  and 
deceptive.  The  Turkish  Government  never 
favored  intellectual  enlightenment  of  the 
masses,  either  Christian  or  Moslem.  Near 
the  oldest  of  Scutari's  many  mosques  is 
a  small  library  containing  Arabian  and 
Turkish  manuscripts,  the  only  lesson  books 
allowed  to  young  Turkish  boys  learning 
to  read.  Let  us  hope  that  a  tiew  era  has 
dawned  for  Scutari. 


Acceptable  Gifts. 


npHE  embarrassment  which,  at  this 
-^  season,  so  many  persons  experience 
in  making  choice  of  a  gift  for  those  to 
whom  they  desire  to  show  affection  or 
gratitude  is  most  easily  relieved  by  a 
visit  to  the  bookseller's.  One  may  doubt 
about  the  suitability  of  many  other  gifts, 
but  one  may  always  be  sure  about  a  book. 
Few  gifts  are  more  likely  either  to  afford 
greater  pleasure  or  to  confer  more  lasting 
benefit.  From  the  servant  to  the  master 
or  mistress,  from  the  child  old  enough  to 
look  at  pictures  to  the  grandparents  with 
their  spectacles,  no  condition  and  no  age 
is  insensible  to  the  charm  of  the  printed 
and  pictured  page.  And  how  many  books 
there  are  from  which  to  make  a  choice! 
One  has  only  to  consult  the  taste  and 
the  state  of  those  on  whom  the  favor  is 
to  be  bestowed.  In  many  cases,  the  selec- 
tion of  a  gift  implies  a  compliment.  There 
is  a  fine  way  of  doing  the  commonest 
things.  The  kind  though tfulness  attend- 
ing the  bestowal  of  a  present  may  be  more 
to  the  recipient  than  the  present  itself. 
That  was  a  gentleman  who  always  placed 
the  gold  coin,  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  give  to  his  servants  on  Christmas  and 
New  Year's,  in  the  finger  of  a  new  pair 
of  gloves  or  mittens. 

During  the  year  now  drawing  to  a  close 
we  have  called  attention  to  innumerable 
books  especially  suitable  for  holiday  gifts, — 
books  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  values. 
What  present,  for  .  instance,  could  be 
more  appropriate  for  a  priest  than  one  of 
Pustet's  new  Missals?  what  more  accept- 
able for  a  convent  chapel?  For  our  young 
folk,  there  are  now  any  number  of  books 
Hke  "The  Son  of  Columbus,"  Mrs.  Hulst's 
"Indian  Sketches,"  and  "Billy-Boy," — 
books  that  are  not  only  bright  and  inter- 
esting, but  exteriorly  attractive.  For 
older  readers,  there  is  a  long  list  from 
which  to  choose,  —  serious  works  like 
Abbot  Gasquet's  new  volume  of  essays, 
"Facts  and  Theories,"  by  Sir  Bertram 
Windle;      "Catholic     Men    ot    Science"; 
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"Socialism  from  the  Christian  Stand- 
point," by  Fr.  Bernard  Vaughan,  just 
pubHshed;  and  "My  Unknown  Chum 
(Aguecheek)."  For  any  one,  such  works 
as  Mrs.  Fraser's  dehghtful  Reminiscences, 
"Everybody's  St.  Francis,"  by  Dr.  Egan, 
or  "MadrigaH";  novels  like  "Faustula," 
"The  Rich  Mrs.  Burgoyne,"  "The  Golden 
Rose,"  or  "The  Light  of  the  Vision," 
of  which  the  Boston  Pilot  only  last  week 
reminded  its  readers:  "A  good  book 
to  take  note  of  against  the  approach 
of  the  holiday  season."  And  there  are 
many  others  that  we  should  like  to 
mention, — precious  books  like  "Mother," 
of  which  there  is  a  holiday  edition. 

Among  books  for  aged  persons  and  the 
very  young,  let  us  recall  that  edition  de 
luxe  of  "The  Following  of  Christ,"  in 
large  type,  with  fifteenth-century  initials, 
printed  in  red  and  black  on  handmade 
paper, — an  ideal  gift  book;  and  "The 
Alphabet  of  Saints,"  rhymed  by  Fr. 
Benson,  Reginald  Balfour,  and  S.  C. 
Ritchie,  illustrated  by  L.  D.  Symington. 
Rhymes  and  pictures  are  a  delight.  The 
preface  will  give  an  idea  of  the  charm 
of  this  favorite  book  of  ours: 
The  twenty-six  saints  in  this  volume  of  rhymes 
Lived  in  various  places  at  various  times; 
But  now  they're  together  in  heaven,  and  know 
All  we  think,  say  and  do  in  the  world  here  below. 
And  since  all  that  you  ask — if  you  pray  for  good 

ends — 
Will  be  granted   by  God  at  the  prayer  of  His 

friends, 
You  should  call  on  these  saints  in  the  days  of 

your  youth 
For  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  the  triumph 

of  Truth. 
We  hope,  as  these  rhymes  are  the  best  we  can  do, 
That  the  saints  will  be  pleased,  and  that  you'll 

be  pleased,  too. 

Pleasure,  consolation,  encouragement, 
instruction,  inspiration,  are  all  to  be  had 
from  books.  Let  them  be  preferred  as 
gifts.  Those  who  would  rather  receive 
at  Christmas  time,  or  any  other  time, 
something  to  keep  in  their  cellars  instead 
of  a  book  with  the  autographed  greet- 
ings of  a  friend,  deserve  to  get  only  cork- 
screws  or  carving-knives* 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


It  is  amusing  to  note  that  over-earnest 
people  are  discussing  the  question,  are 
we  a  lawless  people?  We  might  as  well 
discuss  the  question,  are  we  a  drinking 
people?  With  an  annual  drink  bill  of  over 
$2,000,000,000,  discussion  seems  foolish. 
With  an  annual  list  of  murders  and  other 
atrocious  crimes,  and  Senator  Borah's 
unchallenged  statement  that  "we  are 
even  now,  in  our  youth,  the  most  lawless 
of  any  of  the  great  civilized  nations," 
it  seems  still  more  senseless  to  discuss 
the  question  of  lawlessness.  In  divorce 
and  the  crimes  which  precede  it,  in  finance 
aijd  the  crimes  which  accompany  it,  in 
the  management  of  our  railroads,  our 
corporations,  our  factories,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  our  cities  and  towns,  in  the 
growth  of  our  largest  industries,  we  have 
proved  lack  of  conscience  and  respect 
for  the  law  so  conclusively  that  the  world 
is  astounded  by  the  spectacle. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  discussing  our 
condition,  which  all  the  world  knows,  we 
should  be  discussing  the  causes  of  our 
lawlessness  and  the  remedy  for  it.  Cath- 
olics know  well  that  increasing  irreligion 
is  the  source  of  most  of  our  woes;  but 
the  pagan  and  Protestant  sections  of 
the  community  are  not  so  sure.  Well, 
let  them  bring  on  their  remedies ; .  let 
them  be  tried  with  all  speed  and  effective- 
ness; let  demonstration  of  their  power 
be  made  with  all  haste,  because  the  house 
of  the  Republic  will  be  destroyed  while 
they  are  debating.  If  ethics  will  ex- 
tinguish the  flame,  if  more  laws  and  more 
education  will  prove  effective,  we  shall 
all  be  satisfied.  But  what  folly  to  be 
asking,  is  there  a  fire?  when  the  whole 
world  is  getting  anxious  about  our  indif- 
ference to  the  actual  conflagration! 


An  article  entitled  "The  Position  of 
Women  in  China,"  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  November,  reveals  some 
curiouii,   anomalous,   and  even  .gruesome 
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facts  regarding  the  status  of  woman  in 
the  Celestial  Empire.  In  such  a  frank 
and  impressive  and  not  always  pleasant 
picture,  one  likes  to  linger  over  such 
bright   spots    as    the  following: 

Charitable  societies  of  many  kinds  are 
common  all  over  the  Empire;  and,  though  not 
usually  run  on  lines  deemed  essential  in  Europe, 
s^rve  their  purpose  fairly  well.  There  are 
numerous  societies  for  the  support  of  indigent 
widows.  One  such  institution  in  Canton  has 
240  cottages,  affording  accommodation  for  340 
women.  There  are  societies  for  supplying  money 
toward  the  wedding  expenses  of  widows'  sons 
in  poor  circumstances,  burial  societies,  and 
charitable  institutions  of  many  kinds. 

This   second    paragraph   will   yield   the 
pious  Christian  material  for  reflection: 

The  Chinese  are  large-hearted  in  their  char- 
ities, and  the  women  are  not  behind  the  men 
in  this  respect.  An  awful  famine  devastated 
the  Empire  between  1877-79,  in  which  two 
years  no  fewer  than  some  ten  or  eleven  millions 
of  people  are  said  to  have  died.  Some  time 
afterward,  an  English  lady,  travelling  in  that 
region,  frequently  met  poor  widows  who  would 
relate  how  their  lives  had  been  saved  by  the 
wife  of  a  small  official  who,  during  that  fearful 
visitation,  had  daily  provided  them  with  a  good 
meal.  When  the  English  traveller  congratulated 
this  Chinese  lady  on  her  kindness,  the  latter 
answered:  "How  could  I  enjoy  my  own  meals 
if  these  poor  neighbors  were  starving?" 


Journalism  knows  how  to  present  a 
case  emphatically,  but  is  it  quite  right 
to  carry  emphasis  to  the  point  which  Dr. 
Harvey  Wiley  has  reached  in  a  recent 
lecture?  He  is  reported  as  saying  that 
in  this  country  it  is  better  to  be  a  steer 
than  a  man,  and  a  fat  hog  than  a  woman. 
In  explanation  he  said  that  a  man 
may  have  smallpox  while  travelling  in  a 
Pullman  car,  and  the  car  will  never  be 
fumigated, — a  questionable  statement  at 
best;  or  a  woman  may  suddenly  be  found 
with  tuberculosis,  and  nowhere  secure  a 
proper  place  in  which  to  be  cared  for; 
whereas  every  precaution  is  taken  in 
the  transfer  of  cattle  by  rail  to  hinder 
the  spread  of  disease.  If  a  fat  hog  gets 
cholera,  officers  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  prescribe  and  care  for 
it   at  the  expense   of  the   State.     This  is 


actually  true,  but  the  Wiley  statement  of 
it  is  mischievous.  In  the  first  place,  the 
human  being  in  his  illness  does  not  wish 
to  be  treated  with  the  official  speed  and 
consideration  of  the  State  officers  for  the 
steer  and  the  hog.  Most  consumptives 
object  to  segregation  and  State  hospitals. 
Most  sick  people  dread  the  public  hospital 
and  the  pubhc  nurse.  The  human  does 
not  object  to  State  aid  if  offered  in  time 
of  need  and  in  human  fashion,  but  the 
human  most  emphatically  objects  to  any 
aid  such  as  is  officially  provided  for  cattle. 
Dr.  Wiley  has  done,  and  is  doing,  good 
work  by  his  revelations  on  adulterated 
foods;  but  he  should  avoid  romantic 
and  picturesque  statements  in  public  and 
serious  matters. 


The  Anglican  Bishop  of  Bristol,  who 
lately  asserted  that  the  Church  was 
making  no  progress  to  speak  of  in  England, 
must  be  a  somewhat  obtuse  personage. 
Every  little  while  we  read  in  our  English 
exchanges  of  Mass  being  offered  and 
churches  erected  in  out-of-the-way  places 
"for  the  first  time  since  the  Reformation." 
And,  as  the  London  Tablet  lately  remarked 
in  dealing  with  the  Anglican  dignitary's 
contentions,  "there  is  hardly  a  Catholic 
congregation  in  England  in  which  there 
is  not  a  considerable  number  of  well- 
known  converts  from  Anglicanism;  and 
there  is  not  a  Catholic  diocese  in  England 
in  which  it  is  not  perfectly  well  known 
and  ascertainable  that  there  is  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  clergy  who  were 
once  ministers  in  the  Church  of  England. 
These  are  public  facts;  and,  in  contrast, 
the  numbers  of  ex-Catholic  adults  or 
priests  to  be  found  in  Anglican  congre- 
gations or  dioceses,  despite  the  tendency 
of  majorities  to  absorb  and  the  material 
or  worldly  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
the  change,  are  utterly  insignificant.  As 
to  the  type  of  the  converts  now  in  the 
Catholic  ministry,  we  are  justly  proud 
of  them;  while  most  of  the  clerical 
wreckage  which  we  lose  is  best  described 
in   the    Bishop    of    Bristol's    own    words: 
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'  I  have  not  been  able  to  recommend  any 

of  them  to  the  Archbishop  for  admission. 

The  usual  result  of  our  conversations  was 

that  I  quite  saw  the  force  of  their  desire 

to  leave  their  ministry,  but   I  could  not 

see  why  they  should  come  to  us.'" 

*** 

The  eminent  English  priest  commended 

to  the  prayers  of  our  readers  this  week, 

the   late   venerated   Vicar-General   of  the 

diocese  of  Portsmouth,  Canon  Luck,  was 

the  oldest  of  several  children  of  a  convert 

father,    all    of    whom    became    priests    or 

entered    religious    Orders.      The    mother, 

strange  to  say,  died  outside  of  the  Church, 

but  the  father  himself  was  to  have  entered 

the  priesthood.     One  of  the  sons  became 

the    saintly    Bishop    of    Auckland,    New 

Zealand,   and    had    numerous   friends    in 

this  country. 

*»  > 

The  recent  death  of  Cardinal  Capece- 
latro  removes  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Sacred  College,  and  a  churchman  whose 
service  both  to  religion  and  literature  the 
world  deeply  appreciates  while  mourning 
its  loss.  "Not  since  the  death  of  Leo 
XIIL,"  says  an  exchange,  "has  the  Italian 
press  been  so  deeply  stirred  by  the  loss 
of  any  Italian."  Residing  at  his  cathedral 
city  of  Capua,  the  late  Cardinal  lived  a 
retired  life,  which,  nevertheless,  got  into 
the  light  by  reason  of  its  fruits  —  a  score 
or  so  of  volumes  of  such  excellent  matter 
and  a  style  so  pure  as  to  earn  for  the 
writer  the  reputation  of  being  the  fore- 
most churchman  of  letters  for  a  century 
in  Italy.  To  English  readers  he  is  best 
known  by  the  Life  of  his  father  in  religion, 
St.  Philip  Neri;  for,  like  Newman,  with 
whom  he  had  the  sympathy  of  kin  for 
kin,  Cardinal  Capecelatro  was  an  Orato- 
rian.     May  he  rest  in  peace! 


place;  but  these  matters  are  not  hield 
against  the  officials  too  strongly,  and  the 
general  public  enjoys  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction over  safe  travelling  conditions. 
This  smug  contentment  is  apt  to  be 
shocked  by  such  an  incident  as  befell 
the  mayor  of  Mount  Vernon,  a  small  city 
near  New  York,  the  other  day.  Having 
received  a  hint  from  some  person  con- 
cerning the  railroad  which  holds  all  NeW 
England  in  its  powerful  grasp,  the  mayor 
visited  a  certain  section  of  the  track  in 
his  town,  and  with  his  bare  hands  re- 
moved thirty-six  spikes  from  the  rotten 
ties  that  help  to  make  the  roadbed.  This 
feat  had  been  performed  a  few  weeks  pre- 
vious in  Massachusetts  by  a  railroad  man, 
at  the  scene  of  a  wreck  in  which  many 
people  lost  their  lives.  That  wreck  cost 
the  railroad  corporation  more  money  than 
would  be  required  to  put  a  new  set 
of  ties  under  every  track  in  New  England. 
So  the  question  arises,  what  is  wrong 
with  the  high  officials?  Their  own  interest 
demands  better  administration  than  is 
evidenced  by  the  use  of  rotten  ties.  Is 
it  just  one  more  illustration  of  that 
appalling  indifference  to  human  life  which 
is  the  mark  of  barbarous  ages? 


It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
administration  of  o^ir  railroads  is  pretty 
fair,  considering  the  large  territory  cov- 
ered. The  loss  of  life  among  railroad  men 
is  large,  and  the  indifference  of  railroad 
officials    to  safety  devices  is  a  common- 


.  An  occasion  that  gave  joy  to  many 
hearts  was  the  consecration,  on  the  4th 
inst.,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna,  auxiliary 
Bishop  of  San  Francisco.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Hickey, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  from  the  text,  "But 
you  shall  receive  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  coming  upon  you,  and  you  shall 
be  witnesses  unto  Me  in  Jerusalem  and 
Samaria,  and  even  unto  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth."  (Acts,  i,  8.)  In  the 
course  of  a  splendid  exposition  of  the 
origin  and  function  of  the  episcopacy, 
Bishop  Hickey  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
his  predecessor,  the  venerated  Bishop 
McQuaid,  who,  he  said,  was  the  exemplar 
of  his  newly-consecrated  son.  "There 
is,"  said  the  preacher,  "one  missing  from 
the  sanctuary  to-day,  whose  paternal 
heart  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  one  of 
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the  children  of  his  diocese,  of  his  schools, 
of  his  seminary,  made  his  brother  in  the 
episcopacy.  For  four  decades  of  years 
the  first  great  Bishop  of  Rochester  exem- 
plified to  the  newly  consecrated  Bishop 
of  to-day  the  high  ideals  of  the  episcopate 
of  God's  Church.  And  in  the  spirit  of 
that  noble  chieftain,  which,  by  God's 
grace,  I  hope  to  cherish  to  my  last  hour, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  my  own  love  and 
esteem,  I  bid  you,  dear  brother  in  Christ, 
go  to  your  new  field  of  labor."  To  which 
we  add  our  own  cordial  congratulations 
and  heartiest  "God-speed." 

We  have  it  now,  in  figures  and  by 
charts.  Protestantism  is  a  rural  religion. 
This  conclusion  is  the  result  of  a  study 
of  statistics,  —  conclusion,  study,  and 
statistics  all  being  graphically  presented 
in  the  Methodist  Central  Christian  Ad- 
vance. Circular  diagrams  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  United  States  are  given,  in 
which  the  most  striking  feature  is  that 
the  Church  is,  comparatively,  almost  the 
only  religious  body  with  a  following  in  the 
cities  that  are  considered.  Hence,  argues 
our  Methodist  brother.  Protestantism  must 
own  the  rural  districts.  Hence,  too,  the 
Methodist  problem.  "That  problem,"  he 
says,  "is  twofold: 

first,  to  evangelize  the  country,  the  rural 
church  —  for  the  country  is  the  base  of  our  sup- 
plies —  (but  is  not  the  country  slipping  out  of 
our  fingers?);  and,  second,  to  plan  to  capture 
the  city,   because  the  city  is  our  challenge. 

"Calcutta  is  not  more  a  challenge  to  Meth- 
odism than  New  York  or  St.  Louis.  We  will 
not  own  up  to  it  that  Methodism  is  a  failure  if 
it  can  not  adjust  its  machinery,  its  diplomacy, 
and  energies,  so  as  really  to  attack  and  master, 
at  least  in  part,  New  York;  but  we  will  have 
to  own  up  to  it  that  its  success  is  rather  micro- 
scopic. Is  it  a  fact  that  we  simply  can  not 
impress  the  modern  Babylons?  Have  we  a 
place  only  under  the  vines  *and  maples  of  the 
country?  Is  there  not  now  alive  some  John  the 
Baptist,  some  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  can 
lead  a  crusade  which  will  master  our  cities?" 

The  answer  to  that  last  question  is 
a  simple  "Yes,"  with  an  index  finger 
pointing  to  the  inquirer's  own  maps, 
which   show  the  strength  of   The  Church 


in  the  city.  The  most  intelligent  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  pathetic  feature 
of  our  sectarian  contemporary's  whole 
study  of  the  question  is  his  recognition 
of  the  Methodist  need  of  saints. 


New  York  State  is  just  now  worried 
over  the  imexpected  discovery  of  dis- 
graceful child  labor  within  its  confines. 
The  Empire  State  has  been  foremost  in 
establishing  sound  labor  conditions,  so 
its  legislators  were  not  prepared  for  the 
result  of  investigations  by  a  Miss  Cham- 
berlain, who  examined  the  vegetable 
canneries  of  Livingstone  County,  and 
reported  that  children  wexe  working  from 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eleven 
at  night,  in  the  rush  season,  for  the  sum 
of  $1.40  a  week.  This  beats  all  previous 
records.  The  founder  of  the  Slater 
Memorial  Fund  for  colored  children  is 
said  to  have  earned  his  millions  in  New 
England  by  employing  children,  seven 
years  old,  thirteen  hours  a  day  for  $6  a 
month.  But  the  canners  of  Livingstone 
County  are  charged  with  hiring  children 
at  the  same  wages  seventeen  hours  a 
day,  and  many  of  the  babies  were  only 
four  years  old.  "  Mostly  foreigners  " !  The 
same  old  story  among  the  Puritans — 
hatred  and  oppression  of  the  "foreigner," 
and  extreme  readiness  to  extinguish  him, 
whether  he  be  the  Red  Man  of  the  Amer- 
ican forest  or  the  poor  victim  of  modern 
capitalism,  seduced  by  steamship  and  rail- 
road companies  from  his  native  land, 
and  kept  in  starvation  by  his  American 
masters.  The  employer  of  children  any- 
where is  hardly  above  the  slave-driver 
of  the  African  wilderness. 

Nevertheless,  in  certain  cases,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  employer 
of  children.  Usually  an  industry  sud- 
denly opened  in  a  new  section  of  the 
country,  where  formerly  agriculture  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  community, 
finds  itself  without  laborers.  The  children 
are  called  upon  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
and  they  are  glad  to  get  work  at  cash 
wages,    because    ready    cash    is    rare    in 
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farming  communities.  The  importation 
of  labor  is  expensive,  and  when  workers 
are  secured  they  demand  much  higher 
wages  than  the  employer  is  able  —  or 
willing  —  to  pay.  In  consequence,  the 
children  continue  at  work,  at  low  wages, 
and  both  parties  are  well  satisfied.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  satisfaction.  The 
terrible  cotton  mills  of  the  vSouth,  ex- 
posed both  by  official  reports  and  by 
special  detectives,  for  their  slavish  treat- 
ment of  little  children,  found  a  defender 
not  long  ago  in  an  eminent  citizen,  on 
these  very  grounds,  —  that  the  mills 
brought  industry  and  cash  in  plenty 
where  before  idleness  and  poverty  pre- 
vailed. But  this  defence  simply  avoids 
and  conceals  the  real  question.  The 
employers  in  both  instances  are  well  able 
to  pay  better  wages,  to  allow  reasonable 
hours  from  the  children,  or  to  get  on  with- 
out children  at  all;  but  the  horrid  spirit 
of  greed  rules  them,  and  for  the  sake  of 
additional  millions  they  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  children.  The  tacit  accept- 
ance of  the  conditions  by  the  citizens  of 
the  vicinity  is  another  feature  of  the 
situation  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 
It  is  quite  explicable  and  natural  and 
exquisitely  grovelling. 


Although  the  late  Justin  McCarthy  may 
not  have  practised  his  religion  for  a  time, 
his  letters  to  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  just 
published  by  Chatto  &  Windus  ("Our 
Memories"),  leave  no  doubt  as  to  his 
convictions.  Mrs.  Praed  states  that  in 
the  later  years  he  "attended  Mass  regu- 
larly with  his  daughter,  and  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  truths  of  the  Church  of 
Rome."  From  a  letter  written  in  1887, 
Mrs.  Praed  quotes  this  passage: 

Even  on  these  questions,  the  Catholic  Church 
seems  to  me  more  likely  to  be  right  than  any 
other.  But  I  put  those  mysteries  aside  as 
insoluble  for  you  and  me;  and  I  think  only 
that  if  one  is  beaten  a  good  deal  by  the  storms 
and  bufifets  of  the  world,  the  safest  and  most 

inviting  harbor  is  to  be  found  in  that  Church 

I  feel  that,  with  some  of  us  at  least,  it  is  to 
be  the  Church  of  Rome  or  no  church  at  all. 


Notable  New  Books. 

England    under    the    Old    Religion,    and    Other 

Essays.     By    Francis     Aldan    Gasquet,   D.  D. 

G.  Bell  &  Sons;    the  Macmillan  Co. 

A  new  book  by  Abbot  Gasquet  is  a  boon;  and 
the  present  one  will  be  especially  welcome  td 
those  who  have  been  in  search  of  these 
admirable  essays,  most  of  which  are  now  in- 
accessible in  the  form  in  which  they  originally 
appeared.  Other  persons  will  be  glad  to  have 
the  collection  in  book  form,  with  the  excellent 
index  prepared  by  Dom  Birt.  The  standing 
of  the  author,  his  broad  and  gentle  spirit,  of 
which  the  brief  Introduction  to  the  present 
work  affords  additional  evidence,  and  his  read- 
able style,  are  so  well  known  to  students  and 
general  readers  it  will  suffice  to  give  the  titles 
of  the  twelve  essays  reprinted  in  this  handy 
volume.  They  are:  England  under  the  Old 
Religion;  Wolsey  and  the  Divorce;  What,  then, 
was  the  English  Reformation?  Edward  VI. 
and  the  Catholic  Liturgy;  The  Question  of 
Anglican  Ordinations;  A  Commission  on  the 
Greek  Ordinal;  A  Hundred  Years  Ago;  The 
Holy  Eucharist  in  Pre-Reformation  Times; 
Scotland  in  Penal  Days;  The  Makers  of  St. 
Gregory's,  Downside;  France  and  the  Vatican; 
Editing  and  Reviewing.  On  such  thorny  sub- 
jects as  "Wolsey  and  the  Divorce"  it  may  be 
said  that  Abbot  Gasquet  has  given  us  the  final 
conclusion.  His  works,  as  all  should  know,  are 
standard  books  of  reference  for  all  who  desire 
to  study  the  earlier  history  of  the  Church  in 
England. 

We  may  remark  here  that  the  Abbot's  essay 
on  Anglican  Orders,  first  published  in  The 
Ave  Maria  and  afterward  issued  as  a  booklet, 
has  never,  as  he  supposes,  been  out  of  print. 
If  it  has  always  been  difficult  to  obtain  in  Eng- 
land, those  desiring  it  have  only  to  blame  the 
booksellers. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Diplomatist's  Wife.    By  Mrs. 

Hugh  Fraser.    Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 

Only  those  who  have  read  the  author's  pre- 
vious works,  "A  Diplomatist's  Wife  in  Japan" 
and  "A  Diplomatist's  Wife  in  Many  Lands," 
can  have  any  idea  of  the  treat  in  store  for  them 
in  the  present  handsome  volume.  It  is  one 
of  very  great  interest  and  of  very  unusual 
charm.  "If  it  be  worth  while  to  tell  what  one 
remembers  about  names  known  to  all  the 
world,"  says  Mrs.  Fraser,  "it  is  also  worth  while, 
in  the  best  sense,  I  think,  to  perpetuate  the 
rarer  memories  of  beautiful  characters  whose 
friendship  and  companionship  have  lightened 
many  dark  places  in  one's  life."  And  here  we 
have  her  brightly  written  reminiscences  of  many 
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notable  and  noteworthy  people,  along  with 
charming  descriptions  of  memorable  scenes  in 
many  lands  and  shrewd  observations  on 
current  events,  national  customs  and  institu- 
tions. For  instance,  referring  to  the  sodalities 
which  play  so  large  a  part  in  popular  life  in 
Southern  Italy,  Mrs.  Fraser  writes: 

There  is  one  supreme  point  to  be  marked  in  their 
favor  —  that  of  the  high  character  required  of  the  mem- 
bers. No  drinker  or  gambler  may  wear  that  honored 
badge;  any  lapse  from  morality,  any  breaking  of  the 
Commandments,  any  lightness  of  conduct  or  disregard  of 
family  duties,  is  punished  with  expulsion;  and  such  expulsion 
would  entail  undying  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
community.  Could  merely  secular  associations,  however 
respectable,  ever  exercise  so  inspiring  and  restraining  an 
influence  on  private  and  public  life?  The  organization 
keeps  the  people  in  close  touch  with  the  Church,  makes 
religion  not  a  mere  matter  of  duty  but  of  love  and 
pleasure,  and  draws  all  classes  together  with  bonds  that 
defy   dissolution. 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  chapters  of  the 
book  are  those  dealing  with  life  in  Southern 
Italy,  which  Mrs.  Fraser  understands  so  per- 
fectly and  loves  so  well.  "  Ravello,  Capri,  and 
Ischia,"  and  "Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  at 
Pompeii,"  are  chapters  in  which  Catholic 
readers  will  be  especially  interested.  The 
account  of  the  catastrophe  at  Casamicciola  in 
the  former,  and  "A  True  Love  Story"  in  the 
latter,  show  the  author's  rare  faculty  of  render- 
ing her  recollections   graphic   and   entertaining. 

A  handsome  royal  octavo  volume  of  nearly 
four  hundred  pages,  with  four  illustrations, 
printed  and  bound  in  a  manner  that  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  publishers,  "Reminiscences 
of  a  Diplomatist's  Wife"  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  books  of  the  season,  and  should  be 
among  the  most  popular. 

Everybody's    St.  Francis.     By   Maurice  F.  Egan. 
The  Century  Co. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  few  finer  things,  in 
matter  or  form,  will  be  on  the  Christmas  market 
than  this  unique  biography  of  the  Poverello. 
The  very  title  lifts  it  into  a  distinction  above 
narrow  claims  and  partial  sympathy.  Whether, 
as  has  been  argued,  the  poet  has  peculiar  apti- 
tude to  understand  the  saint,  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  Dr.  Egan  has  been  able  fully  to  enter 
into  the  mind  and  character  of  this  saint  who 
was  poet,  too.  We  do  not  speak  of  spiritual 
understanding,  —  not  Dante  would  have  been 
equal  to  that;  but  may  not  an  understanding 
of  the  more  human  side  of  the  saint  and  due 
power  of  setting  it  forth  be  a  good  road,  in  our 
time,  toward  the  more  intimate  and  higher 
study   which   each   soul    must    make   for   itself? 

Dr.  Egan  does  not  set  himself  the  pompous 
task  of  critical  biography.  It  is  rather  a  loving 
study  of  the  subject  he  makes;  and  true  insight 
into   the   character   of   the  saint   is    the  result 


of  this  sympathetic  attitude.  For  there  are 
subjects  that  are  to  be  explored  by  the  heart,  and 
the  life  of  the  Assisian  surely  is  one  of  these. 

M.  Boutet  de  Monvel  has  illustrated  the  Life 
with  most  exquisite  art.  The  color  pictures 
especially  have  all  the  atmosphere  of  all  the 
romance  that  clings  around  Franciscan  cowls, 
and  not  a  little  of  the  religion.  An  ideal  gift 
book  for  Christmas  or  any  other  time. 

The  Three  Sisters  of  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen. 
By  the  Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  S.  J.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 

Some  clever  and  sympathetic  writer  will  yet 
give  us  in  fine  form  the  histories  of  Catholic 
families  who  in  our  time  have  shone  like  stars 
in  the  firmament  of  the  Church.  The  wonderful 
Dodge  family  of  New  York,  received  into  the 
Faith  in  the  early  days  of  Archbishop  Hughes; 
the  still  more  wonderful  Barbour  family  of 
New  Hampshire,  which  gave  seven  nuns,  one 
deacon,  two  priests,  and  one  bishop  to  the 
service  of  God;  the  Vaughan  family  of  England, 
well  known  among  men;  and  the  Russell  family 
of  Ireland,  partially  described  in  the  book 
under  consideration,  are  examples  of  the  mate- 
rial awaiting  the  deft  hand  of  the  biographer. 
Father  Matthew  Russell,  the  last  of  his  family, 
dealt  with  his  particular  subject  modestly,  as 
became  him;  and  while  the  present  record  is 
interesting  and  illuminating,  it  can  be  only  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  larger  work 
which  is  sure  to  come  at  the  proper  time.  Lord 
Russell  of  Killowen  is  a  towering  figure  in  the 
life  of  Ireland.  His  success,  his  eminence,  his 
personality,  his  splendid  triumph  in  the  famous 
Parnell  trial,  have  never  been  presented  in 
book  form  as  they  deserve;  and  the  members 
of  his  family  will  come  in  for  a  share  of  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  him.  Father  Russell's 
volume  gives  a  good  but  reserved  account  of  the 
three  Sisters  of  Mercy  whose  infancy  was  passed 
in  the  same  nest  with  the  great  Irish  jurist. 
Charming  must  have  been  the  home  that  sent 
forth  such  daughters  and  such  sons. 

Psychotherapy.     Including    the    History    of    the 
Use    of    Mental   Influences,    Directly   and   In- 
directly, in  Healing;     and  the  Principles    for 
the  Application  of  Energies  Derived  from  the 
Mind  to  the  Treatment  of  Disease.    By  "James 
J.  Walsh,    M.  D.,  Ph.  D.      D.   Appleton  &  Co, 
An  octavo  of  more  than  eight  hundred  pages, 
completeness    and    thoroughness    are    evidently 
the   characteristics   of   this   latest   work   by    Dr. 
Walsh.     The    nature    of    the    subject-matter    is 
sufficiently    described    in    the    explanatory    sub- 
title.   The  material  of  which  the  book  is  com- 
posed,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,   formed  the 
substance   of   the   author's   lecture   on   Psycho- 
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therapy  in  the  Fordhara  University  School  of 
Medicine.  In  the  manner  of  presentation,  too, 
there  is  more  of  the  lecturer's  desultoriness  than 
of  the  precise  compression  of  the  text-book. 
However,  this  is  probably  the  first  time,  in  the 
history  of  medicine,  as  Dr.  Walsh  informs  us, 
that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  write  a  text- 
book on  the  whole  subject  of  psychotherapy. 
With  the  present  monumental  work  in  hand, 
the  need  of  a  second  similar  "attempt"  should 
be  remote. 

Dr.  Walsh  makes  of  his  work  four  main 
divisions:  the  History  of  Psychotherapeutics, 
General  Psychotherapeutics,  Special  Psycho- 
therapy, and  Disorders  of  the  Psyche.  The 
language  is  "as  untechnical  as  possible,"  since 
the  work  is  addressed  not  to  specialists  but 
to  medical  students.  The  appeal  of  the  work, 
however,  is  professional,  not  to  the  general 
reader.  Certain  chapters  will  be  of  interest 
and  assistance  to  priests  in  their  capacity  as 
physician  of  souls.  The  book  is  plentifully 
illustrated  with  scientific  plates,  and  has  an 
excellent  index. 

The  Bravest  of  the  Brave:  Michel  Ney,  Mar- 
shal of  France.  By  A.  Hilliard  Atteiidge. 
Brentano. 

The  history  of  France  from  1789  up  to  181 5 
is  one  of  the  marvels  of  time,  and  one  of  its 
greatest  mysteries.  The  fall  of  a  dynasty  is 
ordinary,  the  passing  away  of  a  social  order  is 
natural,  the  substitution  of  a  new  dynasty  and 
new  social  order  does  not  astonish  the  mind; 
but  when  these  phenomena  are  accompanied 
by  such  events  as  the  French  Revolution,  the 
Terror,  the  victories  of  France  over  all  Europe, 
the  mighty  genius  of  Napoleon  and  the  new 
Terror  which  he  gave  to  Europe,  men  marvel 
and  speculate  and  philosophize  forever  and  in 
vain.  France  in  that  period  of  twenty-five 
years  made  all  history  look  feeble  and  event- 
less. The  interest  of  mankind  in  it  may  never 
die.  If  the  rulers  of  men  will  but  learn  the 
unforgotten  lesson  from  these  terrible  pages, 
France  will  not  have  been  convulsed  in  vain. 
Mr.  Atteridge  has  given  us  in  his  volume  just 
one  brilliant  leaf  from  the  story,  —  the  career 
of  Marshal  Ney.  Nothing  but  praise  can  be 
uttered  of  the  workmanship.  It  is  a  swift,  de- 
Uiled,  faithful,  richly-colored  account  of'  the 
hero,  practically  from  the  hero's  own  point  of 
view.  You  accompany  him  in  his  campaigns, 
precisely  as  if  you  rode  at  his  side,  ate  at  his 
table,  and  slept  ir  his  tent,  like  a  shadow.  You 
pass  through  the  glamour  and  horror  of  battles, 
sieges,  and  campaigns.  You  see  the  glory  of 
his  success,  and  you  pass  with  him  through'the 
shame  of  prison,  trial,  public  scorn,  and  death 
And    you    do    all    this    as   Ney  himself  did  it 


as  one  may  presume  the  brilliant  generals  of 
Napoleon  did  it,  with  little  thought  of  the 
meaning  of  it  all,  of  what  brought  it  into  exist- 
jence,  and  what  would  be  the  end.  It  just  suffices 
that  success  and  glory  and  fortune  are  the  gods 
who  attend  on  Napoleon  and  his  court. 

This  statement  shows  the  limitations  of  Ney 
and  the  present  book.  The  brilliant  General 
remains  as  much  a  mystery  as  his  master  and 
his  times  to  the  reader.  Only  at  the  last,  when 
a  veteran  plucks  the  condemned  Marshal  by 
the  sleeve  and  reminds  him  of  some  things 
which  he  had  forgotten,  do  we  catch  a  brief 
glimpse  of  the  man  behind  the  military  hero. 
He  would  not  see  a  priest  before  his  death. 
"You  are  wTong,  Marshal,"  said  the  veteran. 
"I  am  not  as  brave  as  you,  but  I  am  as  old  in 
the  service.  Well,  I  have  never  gone  under  fire 
so  boldly  as  when  I  had  first  of  all  recommended 
my  soul  to  God."  So  impressed  was  the  Marshal 
by  these  words  that  he  spent  an  hour  with  the 
priest  before  his  execution;  and  the  Abbd  de 
Pierre  accompanied  him  to  his  death,  knelt  on 
the  wet  ground  while  his  soul  was  passing,  and 
headed  the  little  procession  which  carried  his 
body  to  the  nearest  convent.  Ney  had  served 
the  world  and  himself  with  fervor,  and  the 
world  repaid   him   by   desertion  and  scorn. 

The  Enthusiasts  of  Port  Royal.    By  Lilian  Rea. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  attitude  taken  by  the  writer  in  the 
perennial  controversy  over  the  Port  Royal 
affair  is  indicated  clearly  by  these  words  from 
the  preface:  "We  marvel  to-day  in  the  twentieth 
century,  as  did  Pere  Quesnel  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth,  that,  after  having  sustained 
the  monastery  for  a  hundred  years,  God  should 
have  permitted  this  sanctuary  of  Truth  and 
Charity  to  have  been  destroyed  like  a  nest  of 
error  by  the  first  ministers  of  the  Church. 
Yet,  though  the  Enthusiasts  of  Port  Royal 
ostensibly  failed  in  their  object  of  reforming 
the  Roman  Church  from  the  inside,  their 
attempt  went  far  toward  advancing  the  prog- 
ress of  humanity." 

Miss  Rea's  book  is  entertaining,  very  well 
written,  and  very  partial.  Most  books  on  Port 
Royal  are  partial  to  one  side  or  the  other.  While 
there  is  room  for  a  work  that  will  de^l  fairly 
and  impartially  with  the  affair,  it  will  never 
do  to  accuse  the  Enthusiasts  of  having  advanced 
the  progress  of  humanity.  As  far  as  books  can 
retard  that  advance,  the  innumerable  and 
partial  books  on  Port  Royal  have  done  so;  and 
the  only  motive  of  such  works  as  Lilian  Rea's 
seems  to  be  a  desire  to  impede  the  advance  of 
the  Church.  With  that  motive  the  good  priests 
and  nuns  and  friends  of  Port  Royal  would  never 
have  had  the  slightest  sympathy. 


How  Dennis  Kept  his  Promise. 

BY    FRANCESCA. 

^^^HE  funeral  was  over,  and  Dennis 
V^_V  sat  down  to  think.  He  did  not 
draw  his  chair  up  before  the  glowing  fire, 
as  young  people  have  a  habit  of  doing 
in  story-books.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  nothing  with  which  to  build  a  fire; 
and  as  to  chairs,  everything  in  the  house 
which  the  second-hand  dealer  thought 
worth  a  price  had  disappeared. 

The  little  fellow  sat  down  on  a  box, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window.  The  snow 
was  falling  in  great  flakes;  and,  as  he 
gazed  toward  the  little  burying-ground, 
his  tears  flowed  afresh  at  the  thought 
of  the  new-made  grave  upon  which  it  lay. 
Some  children  were  coasting  on  a  hill 
near  by.  Their  shouts  and  screams  of 
laughter  fell  upon  his  ears  as  unfamiliar 
sounds.  Could  it  be  possible  that  he  was 
ever  happy  like  them, — that  he  himself 
had  gone  flying  down  the  hill  upon  a 
shabby  old  sled,  and  had  climbed  up  again, 
quite  out  of  breath,  but  happy?  Would 
he  ever  be  happy  again?  How  could  a 
boy  be  happy  without  a  mother? 

He  turned  from  the  window  and  looked 
about  the  room.  There  was  little  in  it 
except  the  bed  upon  which  his  mother 
had  lain,  white  and  still,  candles  burning 
at  her  head  and  feet.  Their  nearest  neigh- 
bor had  brought  them. 

"Your  poor  mother  was  good  to  me," 
she  had  said. 

The  people  in  Coalton  were  poor, — 
miserably  poor,  most  of  them.  And  yet 
Dennis  had  not  wanted  friends.  Many  had 
crowded  about  him  that  very  day,  asking 
him  to  share  the  simple  noon  meal  they 
called  dinner.  But  he  could  not  eat;  he 
wanted  only  to  be  alone,  to  think  about 


his  mother,  and  to  plan  for  his  future. 
He  got  up  from  the  box  and  knelt  by  the 
side  of  the  poor  bed  from  which  they  took 
her,  when  he,  a  solitary  little  mourner, 
had  followed  the  kind-hearted  people  as 
they  bore  away  the  plain  coffin  with  its 
light  burden.  Kneeling  now,  he  prayed 
for  his  mother's  speedy  passage  to  heaven, 
and  for  God  to  bless  and  keep  his  father 
and  himself. 

For  the  poor  boy  had  a  father, — a 
handsome,  red-cheeked  father,  with  eyes 
as  bright  as  stars,  and  a  hearty,  ringing 
laugh.  It  was  perhaps  this  very  laugh 
which  led  him  into  all  his  trouble,  for  the 
other  miners  thought  no  social  occasion 
complete  without  it.  And  one  day,  when 
the  memory  of  his  sick  wife  made  the 
laugh  less  merry,  some  one  pressed  liquor 
upon  him,  and  he  drank  that  he  might 
forget  his  trouble.  That  night  there  was 
a  frightful  scene  in  the  village  tavern. 
John  Williams  had  struck  and  hurt  another 
man  and  was  promptly  arrested.  His  trial 
took  place  soon  afterward.  He  had  no 
influential  friends,  and  the  town  of 
Coalton  bore  a  bad  name.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  six  months  in  the  State  prison; 
and  the  Governor  of  the  State,  thinking 
it  high  time  that  somebody  was  made 
an  example  of,  and  Coalton  purified,  de- 
clined to  interfere  with  the  sentence  of 
the  court. 

"I  shall  never  see  your  father  again 
on  earth,"  Mrs.  Williams  had  said;  "but 
you  will.  Will  you  promise  me  to  let 
yours  be  the  first  familiar  face  he  sees 
when  he  leaves  the  prison?" 

"I  will,  mother,"  Dennis  had  answered, 
in  his  solemn  way. 

And  now  the  poor  little  fellow  was 
indeed  alone,  with  no  mother  and  no 
father.  He  arose  from  his  knees  and  lay 
down  on  the  bed,  his  cheek  upon  the 
pillow    her    head    had    pressed.     He    was 
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hungry;  for  he  was  a  sturdy,  healthy  boy. 
But  it  seemed  wrong,  somehow,  to  eat 
as  other  people  did,  on  that  day,  with 
the  snow  falling,  falling  on  that  new  grave. 
Worn  out  with  grief  and  tears,  he  finally 
fell  asleep.  Mrs.  Crane,  the  neighbor, 
pame  in  with  her  cheerful  step,  and,  seeing 
him,  hushed  her  voice  and  trod  lightly. 

"Poor  child!"  she  said  softly,  taking 
the  shawl  from  her  shoulders  and  laying 
it  over  him. 

In  an  hour  she  slipped  quietly  in  again. 
Dennis  was  awake. 

"  Won't  you  have  a  sup  of  tea,  lad,  and 
a  bit  of  bread?"  she  asked. 

"No,  thank  you!"  he  answered  briefly, 
shaking  his  head. 

"But  you  will  pine  away  to  a  shadow 
if  you  don't  eat,  and  your  poor  father 
will  have  no  one  to  welcome  him  when 
he  comes  out  of  that  cruel  place." 

This  was  a  shrewd  argument,  and  in  a 
short  time  Dennis  was  seated  with  the 
Crane  children,  and  the  mother  was 
bustling  about  the  room  with  the  teapot. 

"And  now,  lad,"  she  said,  "what  are 
you  going  to  do?  It's  welcome  you  are 
to  share  with  the  children  and  me,  if 
you  will." 

"No,  thank  you!"  replied  Dennis. 
"You  are  very  good,  but  I  am  going  to 
Johnston,  and  I  shall  wait  till  father 
comes  out  of  the  place  they  have  put  him." 

"You're  mad,  boy!  There  is  little  room 
in  the  city  for  such  as  you.  You'll  find 
cold  and  hunger  and  no  friend,  and  your 
father  will  not  come  out  the  sooner  for  all 
your  hanging  about  waiting  for  him." 

But  Dennis  was  firm.  He  could  work, 
and  God  and  Our  Lady  would  take  care 
of  him  if  he  asked  them.  This  he  insisted 
upon  over  and  over  again.  He  had  but 
little  preparation  to  make.  A  few  keep- 
sakes of  his  mother  were  left  with  Mrs. 
Crane,  to  be  held  till  called  for;  a  last 
prayer  was  said  beside  the  grave  under 
the  snow,  and  then  he  started.  He  had 
put  his  mother's  Rosary  around  his  neck, 
and  buttoned  his  jacket  tightly  over  it. 
It  was  thirty  miles  to  Johnston,  but  the 


roads  were  in  pretty  good  condition. 
Several  times  a  farmer,  on  his  way  to 
market,  gave  him  what  he  called  a  "lift" 
upon  his  way. 

The  neighbors  had  put  into  his  bundle 
food  enough  to  last  for  several  days;  and 
one  of  them,  who  had  lost  a  son,  gave 
him,  with  tears,  a  pair  of  overshoes  and 
a  woollen  scarf  that  had  belonged  to 
the  dead  boy.  So  he  presented  quite 
a  respectable  appearance,  and  had  no 
trouble  in  getting  a  place  to  sleep  every 
night,  and  some  sort  of  breakfast  every 
morning.  One  night,  to  be  sure,  he  had 
to  sleep  in  a  stable;  but  as  he  lay  there 
on  the  clean  straw,  tightly  clasping  his 
mother's  Rosary,  he  thought  of  the 
Blessed  Child  who  was  cradled  in  a 
,manger,  and  he  was  not  afraid. 

Mr.  Willis  Hall,  city  editor  of  the  Daily 
Record,  was  toasting  his  tired  feet  before 
the  fire  one  evening  when  his  wife  came 
into  the  room  to  say  that  a  boy  was  at 
the  kitchen  door  asking  for  work. 

"He  is  the  dearest  little  fellow,"  she 
added;  "and  looked  so  sad  and  honest 
that  I  could  not  turn  him  away." 

Mr.  Hall  sighed.  Little  boys  at  the 
backdoor  asking  for  work  were  not  as 
interesting  as  the  latest  magazines,  several 
of  which,  with  uncut  leaves,  lay  temptingly 
beside  him.  Then  he  thought  of  his  own 
little  boy,  snugly  tucked  up  in  bed,  with 
a  good-night  kiss;  and,  with  another 
but  fainter  sigh,  got  up  from  his  com- 
fortable chair  before  the  grate. 

Dennis  was  in  the  kitchen.  His  bundle 
had  grown  smaller,  and  his  overshoes 
were  broken;  but  he  still  had  the  quiet, 
self-reliant  manner  which  instinctively  led 
strangers  to  trust  him. 

"So  you  want  work?"  said  Mr.  Hall, 
"How  old  are  you?" 

"I   shall   be   twelve   next   month,    sir." 

Mr.  Hall  pondered.  Evidently  the  boy 
was  a  little  runaway.  He  would  see  the 
authorities,  and  have  him  returned  to 
his  home. 

"Where  do  you  liv^?" 
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**  Please,  sir,  I  don't  live  anywhere 
these  times.  I  did  live  at  Coal  ton  till 
my  mother  died" — his  lips  began  to 
quiver,  and  Mrs.  Hall  wiped  her  eyes, — 
"then  I  walked  here,  sir,  to  be  near 
my  father.  He  is  in — in  prison,  and  my 
mother  asked  me  to  be  near  him,  so  that 
he  could  see  me  at  once  when  his  time 
was  out.  And  he  is  not  a  bad  man,  sir; 
but  somebody  treated  him  when  he  was 
feeling  sad  on  account  of  my  mother,  sir; 
and  the  liquor  went  to  his  head,  and  he 
struck  a  man;  and  mother  never  left  her 
bed  from  that  day.  And  so  I  walked  here, 
sir;  and  do  you  know  of  anybody  who 
would  like  a  boy  to  work  for  him?" 

Mr.  Hall  forgot  all  about  his  resolve  to 
see  the  authorities. 

"Do  you  think  you  could  deliver 
papers?" 

"Is  it  carrying  them  around  to  houses 
you  mean?  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  am  quite  sure 
I  can!" 

"  Well,  come  around  to  the  Record  office, 
on  Main  Street,  in  the  morning  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for 
you." 

"Thank  you  very  much,   sir!" 

"Mary,"  said  Mr.  Hall,  after  the  boy 
was  gone,  "I  wish  we  had  found  some 
place  for  that  little  chap  to  sleep.  I 
shan't  sleep  a  wink  myself  thinking  of 
him." 

But  Dennis  was  soon  safe  and  snug  and 
warm.  A  policeman  picked  him  up  and 
took  him  to  headquarters,  where  his 
politeness  and  quaint  answers  to  their 
questions  so  pleased  the  officers  that, 
instead  of  a  bunk  in  the  room  for  vagrants, 
he  was  given  a  place  on  the  sofa  in  the 
chief's  office. 

"And,"  whispered  one  policeman  to  his 
mates,  "I'll  be  whipped,  if  the  kid  didn't 
get  down  on  his  knees  and  say  his  Beads 
before  he  would  lie  down!" 

He  did  not  add,  which  was  true,  that  he 
himself  had  said  an  "Our  Father"  and 
"Hail  Mary"  for  the  first  time  in  many 
months. 

Dennis  was  at  the  Record  office  promptly 


next  morning,  and  soon  learned  what  was 
required  of  him.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  a  long  season  of  regular  work.  He 
never  forgot  his  father,  but  he  never  tried 
to  see  him. 

"Please,  Mr.  Hall,"  he  said  when  that 
kind  friend  offered  to  take  him  to  the 
prison  on  visiting  day,  "  I  think  he  would 
rather  I  would  not  see  him  in  the  prison 
clothes,  and  I  can  wait." 

Mr.  Hall,  who  knew  the  pastor  of  St. 
Patrick's  Church,  told  him  about  this 
stray  lamb;  and  good  Father  O'Connell 
found  him  a  place,  where  he  could  work 
for  his  meals  and  lodging. 

So  the  months  wore  away,  and  the  time 
drew  near  for  John  Williams  to  leave  the 
gloomy  prison,  a  free  man  once  more.  His 
record  had  been  so  good  that  his  sentence 
had  been  much  shortened. 

It  was  a  disagreeable  day  in  February. 
The  rain  had  been  falling  all  the  morning, 
and  had  frozen  as  it  fell.  Dennis  started 
from  the  Record  office  at  four  o'clock  with 
a  bundle  of  evening  papers;  and  as  he 
did  so  the  fire-alarm  struck,  and  the 
powerful  horses  plunged  out  from  the 
engine  house  near  by.  Dennis  ran  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  but  his  feet  slipped  on 
the  ice  and  he  fell.  One  wheel  of  the  cart 
passed  over  his  right  arm  and  a  horse's 
hoof  struck  his  head.  Kind  hands  carried 
him  inside  the  building,  and  a  physician 
was  summoned. 

"The  arm  is  broken,"  he  said.  "It  is 
a  simple  fracture,  and  will  be  well  in  a 
month  or  so;  but  the  injury  to  his  head 
is  a  serious  matter.  He  must  be  taken 
home  and  have  perfect  quiet." 

"Please,  sir,  he  hasn't  got  any  home," 
said  a  newsboy,  who  was  weeping  quietly. 
"He  lives  at  my  aunt's,  and  she  has 
seven  children,  and  they're  dreadful 
noisy  ones." 

Here  Mr.  Hall  entered,  and  solved  the 
problem  by  ordering  an  easy  carriage,  and 
taking  the  injured  boy  to  the  hospital, 
where  the  Sisters  received  him  gladly,  as 
they  did  all  poor  suffering  ones. 

Dennis  astonished  them,   after  a  week 
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of  delirium,  by  getting  well  as  if  by  magic. 
They  could  not  understand  it. 

"The  siirgeon  said  you  must  have  quiet 
and  great  care  for  weeks,  and  here  you 
are,  at  the  end  of  two,  so  well  we  can 
hardly  keep  you  in  bed!" 

"Doctors  do  not  always  know  every- 
thing;   do  you  think  they  do,  Sister?" 

And  Sister  Ignatia  laughed  as  if  she 
agreed  with  him. 

"But  how  long  have  I  been  here,  did 
you  say?" 

"Two  weeks." 

Dennis  turned  pale,  and  his  nurse 
thought  he   was  growing  faint. 

"  I  must  leave  here  right  away.  Sister. 
Can't  you  fix  up  my  arm  in  a  sling  or 
something?  I  promised  my  mother — Oh, 
Sister,  if  I  don't  go  I  may  lose  my  father!" 

"  You  will  never  lose  your  father  again, 
please  God!"  said  John  Williams,  stepping 
from  behind  a  screen  and  taking  his  son 
in  his  strong  arms. 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  Hall,  coming  in  an 
hour  afterward,  "could  you  not  trust  your 
friends?  I  brought  your  father  straight 
here  when  he  left  the  big  stone  house, 
and  he  took  care  of  you  when  you  were 
so  crazy  you  did  not  know  him  from  a 
bedpost;  and  as  soon  as  you  are  strong, 
you  are  both  going  West  to  begin  the 
world  afresh." 

"Yes,  lad,"  said  John  Williams,  "it's 
just  we  two  now." 

"But  God  will  help  us,  mother  said." 

We  are  permitted  to  make  an  extract 
from  a  letter  which  Mrs.  Crane  is  reading. 
The  envelope  lies  beside  her,  and  from 
the  postmark  we  judge  that  Dennis  is 
living  somewhere  in  Colorado.  We  peep 
over  the  good  woman's  shoulder,  and  are 
confirmed  in  our  surmise. 

"My  dear  good  friend,"  runs  the  letter, 
"you  would  hardly  recognize  your  little 
Dennis  in  the  big  boy  who  is  writing  this. 
I  lack  only  an  inch  of  being  as  tall  as 
father,  and  can  do  as  much  work  as  any 
man  on  the  ranch— that  is  what  we  call 
a  farm  out  here.   I  have  learned  to  ride 


a  horse,  and  am  in  the  saddle  much  of 
the  time,  looking  after  the  cattle.  You 
will  think  I  am  one  of  the  cowboys  about 
whom  you  have  heard  such  alarming 
stories.  Perhaps  I  am;  but,  if  I  am  to 
be  a  cowboy,  I  am  going  to  try  and  be 
a  good  one  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Father  is  gaining  the  confidence  of  his 
employer,  and  sees  the  way  to  having  a 
small  ranch  of  his  own  before  long.  He 
was  very  downhearted  for  a  while  after 
we  came  here,  thinking  of  mother  and  the 
other  trouble;  but  you  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  his  red  cheeks  are  coming  back, 
and  the  old  laugh,  too.  And  as  to  liquor — 
I  don't  think  anything  can  possibly  tempt 
him  that  way  again.  We  ride  twenty 
miles  to  church,  where  I  never  fail  to 
remember  the  good  friend  who  was  so 
kind  to  a  downhearted  little  urchin  a 
few  years  ago.  With  the  money  enclosed 
in  this  we  wish  you  to  buy  a  nice  warm 
shawl,  which  can  not  possibly,  however 
fine  it  is,  be  better  than  you  deserve." 

There  is  more  of  the  letter,  but  it  relates 
to  things  which  do  not  concern  us.  So  let 
us  leave  our  friends, — Mrs.  Crane  happy 
with  her  letter,  and  the  thought  of  her 
warm  shawl,  so  sadly  needed;  Dennis  and 
his  father  contented,  and  prosperous  in 
their  new  home. 


A  Compromise. 

BY    A.   E.  v. 

5ChE  Other  day  I  heard  my  dad 

Whisper  in  mother's  ear, 
And  tell  her  he  was  blue  because 

Potatoes  were  so  dear. 
"They've  made  the  children  strong,"  he  said, 
"We've  had  them  every  day; 
But  do  not  order  more  until 

I  get  a  raise  in  pay." 

So,  just  to  cheer  my  daddy  some. 

Upstairs  to  him  I  raced — 
And  'cause  I  hate  potatoes,  too: 

They  haven't  any  taste — 
And  climbed  upon  his  knee,  and  said: 
"Dear  daddy,  do  not  cry: 
We'd  just  as  soon  eat  sugar,  since 

Potatoes  are  so  high." 
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— In  the  current  number  of  the  Cornhill 
Magazine  Sir  Hugh  Cififord  presents  in  brief 
the  life-story  of  Sir  William   Butler. 

— It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  the  publishers, 
the  Macmillan  Co.,  that  Fr.  Bernard  Vaughan's 
new  book,  "Socialism  from  the  Christian  Stand- 
point," went  into  its  second  edition  on  the 
very  day  of  its  publication. 

—"The  Leprechaun,"  by  James  T.  Gallagher, 
is  a  long  poem  narrating  the  author's  adventures 
among  the  fairies.  Though  not  devoid  of  merit, 
it  grows  somewhat  tedious  both  by  the  incon- 
sequence of  its  subject  and  the  sameness  of 
rhythmical  construction.  Sherman,  French  & 
Co.,  publishers. 

— Recent  publications  of  the  American  Book 
Co.  include:  "A  Nature  Reader,"  containing 
tales  of  insects,  graphically  presented;  "A  First 
Reader  for  Foreigners,"  by  Alary  F.  Sharpe, 
intended  to  acquaint  immigrants  with  American 
environment  while  teaching  them  to  read; 
"Little  Stories  of  England,"  by  Maude  Barrows 
Button,  incomplete  sketches  of  historical  char- 
acters which  may,  we  believe,  leave  false 
impressions  on  the  child's  mind;  and  "Indian 
Folk  Tales,"  by  Mary  F.  Nixon-Roulet, — a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  collection. 

— It  may  be  expected  that  any  work  to  which 
Molly  Elliot  Seawell  puts  her  hand  will  emerge 
an  achievement  decidedly  above  mediocrity, 
and  distinctly  "worth  while."  This  expectation 
is  amply  fulfilled  in  her  latest  effort,  a  historical 
work  entitled  "The  Son  of  Columbus."  (Harper 
&  Brothers.)  A  narrative  highly  interesting  as 
well  as  unusually  instructive,  it  will  be  a  profit- 
able diversion  to  young  and  old.  The  statement 
in  the  author's  note  that  Irving's  "Life  of 
Columbus"  is  "the  best  yet  written,"  will  cause, 
we  fear,  a  lifting  of  the  eyebrows  with  many 
discerning  readers.  The  book  is  attractive  as 
to  externals,  and  has  several  fairly  good 
illustrations. 

— There  is  the  note  of  authoritative  history 
in  "St.  Charles  and  Switzerland,"  a  pamphlet 
of  some  sixty-eight  pages,  by  the  Rev.  Cuthbert 
Robinson,  Priest  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oblates  of  St.  Charles.  Material  is  gathered 
from  original  sources  for  this  chapter  in  the 
life  of  the  great  reforming  Bishop  of  Milan. 
An  instance  of  how  thoroughly  the  work  is 
done  is  the  presentation,  on  page  thirty-nine, 
of  a  translation  of  a  letter  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  the  transfer  of  the  Holy  House  of 


Loreto.  In  what  purports  to  be  an  extract 
from  this  letter,  published  by  Benziger  Brothers 
of  Einsiedeln  certain  words  are  introduced 
which  would  seem  to  cast  a  suspicion  on  the 
saint's  belief  in  the  transportation  of  the  Holy 
House.  Those  words  do  not  occur  in  the  original 
document.  Fr.  Robinson's  pamphlet  is  published 
at  Bruges,  by  L.   De  Planke. 

—"A  Conjectural  Chapter  in  the  Life  of  St. 
Clare"  is  Father  Paschal  Robinson's  rejoinder 
to  the  critics  who  declared  that,  in  his  translation 
of  the  first  Lite  of  St.  Clare,  he  had  rejected 
the  story  of  tiie  miraculous  repast  of  St.  Clare 
and  St.  Francis  on  insufficient  evidence.  The 
defence  involves  the  critical  study  of  all  the 
documents  relating  to  the  matter,  and  the 
author  seems   to   make   his   point. 

— There  is  material  enough  in  "The  Woman 
Hater,"  a  novel  by  John  Alexander  Hugh 
Cameron  (Christian  i^ress  Association),  to  furnish 
forth  a  very  respectable  novel.  Captain  Rod- 
eric,  the  central  figure,  is  well  drawn,  but  he  is 
permitted  to  absorl)  the  space  which  should 
have  been  allotted  to  the  other  characters. 
In  consequence  \vi:h  all  his  shrewdness  he 
becomes  a  bore,  and  his  dialect  most  wearisome. 
The  incidents  of  the  book  are  all  reported  by 
the  talkative  Captain  to  a  silent  but  delighted 
reporter,  who  gains  over  fifty  pounds  while 
listening  to  him.  One  would  have  supposed 
naturally  the  opposite  effect.  There  is  con- 
siderable humor  in  the  book,  and  in  small 
doses    the    Captain    is    rather   entertaining. 

— Some  Catholic  tales  of  recent  publication 
call  for  mention  at  this  season.  "Curly  and 
Others,"  with  photographic  illustrations  which 
give  an  air  of  realism  to  the  contents,  is  by 
Winifred  M.  Reynolds.  This  collection  of  stories 
and  sketches  is  intended  for  Christmastide. 
(The  Rumford  Press,  Concord,  N.  H.)  "What 
the  Fight  was  About,  and  Other  Tales,"  by 
L.  W.  Reilly  (B.  Herder),  is  a  brightly  written 
collection  of  stories  for  boys  that  first  appeared 
in  The  Avk  Maria.  We  are  glad  to  see  them  in 
book-form  for  wider  circulation.  All  are  whole- 
some and  stimulating.  "The  Plucking  of  the 
Lily,"  by  Jessie  A.  Gaughan,  is  a  beautiful  Irish 
story,  the  plot  of  which  is  laid  in  Cork,  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time.  It  is  a  book  with  thrilling 
adventures.  "The  Wounded  Face,"  by  Mabel 
Farnham,  tells  of  a  young  artist  who  painted 
a  picture  of  Our  Lord  and  in  a  fit  of  anger 
slashed  it  with  a  knife,  and  was  haunted  by 
his    picture    until    repentance    of    his    rashness 
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came.  The  story  is  rather  long  drawn  out, 
and  not  too  well  connected.  (Angel  Guardian 
Press.)  "A  Knight  of  God,"  by  Edith  Mary 
Power  (B.  Herder),  is  a  story  of  love  and  ad- 
venture that  can  be  heartily  recommended. 
The  hero  is  a  noble  and  lovable  figure.  Any 
of  these  Catholic  stories,  especially  the  second 
and  last,  would  form  an  appropriate  and  accept- 
able gift. 

In  "  Eucharistica:   Verse  and  Prose  in  Honor 

of  the  Hidden  God,"  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Henry, 
Litt.  D.,  modestly  reveals  a  talent  for  poetical 
expression  of  no  mean  power.  Exhibiting  the 
quality  of  succinctness  which  characterized  the 
late  Father  Tabb,  Dr.  Henry's  "  verse"  is  very 
much  nearer  poetry  than  many  more  ambitious 
offerings  lately  come  to  our  notice.  "A  Christmas 
Carol"  and  "The  Love  of  God,"  two  stanzas 
of  which  we  append,  are  particularly  good.  As 
a  translator,  the  author  has  done  much  to 
bring  the  hidden  beauties  of  our  rich  Latin 
hymnody  within  the  appreciation  of  all  Catholic 
readers.  The  book  is  attractively  produced  by 
The   Dolphin   Press: 

0  dearest  God, 
Divinely  blind, 

What  couldst  Thou  find 
In  this  poor  clod 
Thy  love  to  bind  ? 

1  love  Thee,  Lord, 
Because  in  Thee 
The  truth  I  see 

Of  that  sweet  Word: 
"Who  first  loved  me." 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Reminiscences  of  a  Diplomatist's  Wife."    Mrs. 

Hugh  Fraser.    $3.25. 
"England   under  the   Old   Religion,   and   Other 

Essays."     Francis    Aidan    Gasquet,    D.    D. 

$2,  net. 
"The  Three  Sisters  of  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen." 

Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  S.  J.    $2,  net. 
"The    Bravest     of    the     Brave:      Michel     Ney, 

Marshal  of  France."    A.  Hilliard  Atteridge. 

$3.50,  net. 


Psychotherapy.    Including  the  History  of  the 

Use    of    Mental    Influences,     Directly    and 

Indirectly,  in  Healing;     and  the  Principles 

for    the    Application    of    Energies    Derived 
•  from  the  Mind  to  the  Treatment  of  Disease." 

James  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.    $6,  net. 
Everybody's  St.  Francis."     Maurice  F.   Eganv 

$2.50,   net. 
Eucharistica:     Vers*-    and    Prose  in  Honor  of 

the    Hidden    God."      Rev.    H.    T.    Henry, 

Litt.  D.    $1.25,  net. 
The  Son  of  Columbus."    Molly  Elliot  Seawell. 

$1.25. 
What  the  Fight  was  About,  and  Other  Tales." 

L.  W.  Reilly.    50  cts. 
The  Plucking  of  the  Lily."    Jessie  A.  Gaughan. 

75  cts. 
The  Wounded  Face."    Mabel  Farnham.    $1. 
A    Knight   of  God."     Edith   Mary   Power.     75 

cts.,  net. 
Facts   and   Theories."      Sir    Bertram    Windle. 

60  cts. 
Ill-Starred  Babbie."     Will  W.  Whalen.    $1. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  tn  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Noel  Rainville,  of  the  diocese  of  Spring- 
field; Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Luck,  diocese  of  Ports- 
mouth;    and    Very    Rev.    Rudolph    Meyer,  S.  J. 

Mr.  Henry  Towell,  Mrs.  Mary  Wood,  Mrs. 
Catherine  M.  Fee,  Mr.  Bartholomew  Doody, 
Mr.  John  Hughes,  Mr.  Frank  Brauchle,  Mr.  R.  L. 
Davis,  Miss  Mary  Keneficke,  Mr.  Bernard 
Brocker,  Mr.  Nicholas  Kessen,  Mrs.  Bridget 
Towell,  Mr.  R.  M.  Quackenbos,  Mr.  Frank 
Lohrum,  Mr.  James  O'Donnell,  Mr.  Richard 
Murphy,  Mrs.  Ellen  Kiloran,  Mr.  Jacob  Reuther, 
Mr.  George  Rodgers,  Mrs.  Margaret  Meehan, 
Mr.  H.  T.  Tettemer,  Mr.  Edward  Veltz,  and 
Miss  Katherine  Wagner. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    (300  days'  indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

'  Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  rePay  thee." 

For' the  famine  and  cyclone  sufferers  in  China: 
M.  D.,  $15;  H.  K.,  $1;  M.  B.,  80  cts.;  Mary 
Whalen,  $5;  D.  M.,  $1;  Subscriber  (L.  I.), 
$10;  T.  F.  M.,  $5.40;  Friend,  $52.50;  M.  McK., 
$1;  Catherine  Clancy,  $1;  A.  J.  B.,  $10;  M. 
A.  S.,  $10;  M.  F.,  $50;  J.  F.  S.,  $1;  A  Christmas 
offering,  $5. 
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"Venite!" 


BY    E.  P.  B. 


t) 


ENITE,  venite! 
Hasten,  hearts  of  all, 
To  your  humble  Saviour 
In  His  humble  hall! 

Venite,  venite! 

Come,  ye  rich  and  poor! 
Come,  ye  great  and  lowly! 

He  will  peace  assure. 

Venite,  venite ! 

Come,  who  sadness  feel! 
Come,  whom  sin  has  wounded! 

He  has  come  to  heal. 

Venite,  venite! 

Though  His  cave  be  small. 
In  His  infant  bosom 

There  is  room  for  all. 

>  t-»»< — - 

The  Joyous  Christmastide. 

BY    MARIAN    NESBITT. 


HRISTMAS,  the  great  fes- 
tival of  our  Redemption, 
the  day  on  w^hich  v^e  com- 
memorate the  birth  of  Him 
"v^ho  for  us  men  and  for 
our  salvation  came  down  from  heaven 
and  was  made  man,"  has,  from  the  very 
dawn  of  Christianity,  been  kept  with 
fitting  solemnity.  With  regard  to  the 
precise  date,  St.  John  Chrysostom  tells 
us  in  his  homily  for  this  feast  that  it 
was  celebrated  by  the  Western  Churches 
on   the    25th    of    December.     Nor    is    he 


content  with  merely  making  a  passing 
mention  of  the  accepted  tradition:  he 
carefully  shows  that  it  was  well  founded, 
inasmuch  as  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
every  means  of  knowing  the  exact  day  of 
our  Divine  Saviour's  Nativity;  for  the 
Acts  of  Enrollment,  taken  in  Judea  by 
command  of  Augustus,  were  kept  in  the 
public  archives  of  Rome. 

The  name  "Christmas,"  however,  is 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  six  weeks 
which  begin  with  the  birth  of  Christ 
(December  25),  and  end  with  the  feast 
of  the  Purification  of  His  ever-blessed 
Mother  (February  2);  and  the  custom 
of  celebrating  this  glorious  event  by  a 
solemn  commemoration  lasting  for  forty 
days  is  founded,  as  we  know,  upon  the 
Holy  Gospel  itself. 

Many  festivals  of  different  saints  occur 
during  this  season;  often,  too,  the  time  of 
Septuagesima  begins  before  the  Christmas 
season  is  over.  Yet,  as  a  pious  writer 
truly  says,  "nothing  seems  able  to  distract 
our  Mother  Church  from  the  immense 
joy,  of  which  she  received  the  'good 
tidings'  from  the  Angels  on  that  glorious 
night  for  which  the  world  had  been  longing 
for  four  thousand  years."  Indeed,  in  the 
Latin  Liturgy,  heartfelt  rejoicing  at  the 
appearance  on  earth  of  the  Word  made 
Flesh,  and  admiration  of  the  stainless 
Virgin,  "Cause  of  our  Joy,"  are  so  in- 
extricably interwoven  that  we  can  not 
think  of  the  one  without  the  other. 
Our  Infant  God  and  His  Immaculate 
Mother,  —  what  prayer  or  rite  at  this 
glad  season  does  not  tenderly  recall 
them  both! 
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As  we  turn  the  pages  of  the  Church's 
history,  we  notice  that  ancient  writers 
and  poets  find  a  beautiful  significance  in 
the  birth  of  our  Redeemer  during  winter. 
Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  world,  was  bom, 
they  say,  when  the  night  of  idolatry  and 
crime  was  at  its  darkest;  and  St.  Augustine 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  mystery,  both  in  the  rising  of  that 
glorious  star,  the  Baptist,  at  the  summer 
solstice,  and  in  the  rising  of  our  Divine 
Sun  amidst  the  gloom  of  winter.  It  is  not, 
however,  our  intention  to  dwell  so  much 
upon  the  religious  associations  of  the 
feast,  tender  and  sacred  though  they  be, 
as  to  record  some  of  the  curious  legends 
and  quaint  oldtime  customs  connected 
with   it. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
songs  of  the  Nativity  were  greatly  in  vogue 
during  the  Ages  of  Faith,  when  the  sing- 
ing of  carols  was  a  pious  practice  in  which 
priests  as  well  as  people  joined.  In  truth, 
the  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  can- 
ticles composed  on  this  favorite  subject 
are  innumerable.  Each  and  every  one  of 
them  enlarges  upon  the  intimate  famili- 
arity and  ineffable  joy  of  Mary  in  her 
relations  with  her  Divine  Child. 

"O  wondrous  salvation,"  exclaims 
Eadmer  (eleventh  century),  "which  not 
only  raised  thee,  O  Lady,  to  an  inestim- 
able height  of  glor}^  but  healed  a  world 
hideous  from  the  wounds  of  sin!  .  .  . 
O  Jesus,  our  God,  ...  enlighten  our 
hearts,  that  we  may  understand  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  Thy  sweetest 
Mother!  What  was  her  exultation  and 
her  joy  when  she  clasped  Thee  in  her 
arms,  at  once  so  little  and  so  great!" 
"Rejoice  and  be  glad,  O  Virgin!"  cries 
Adam  Scot,  a  Premonstratensian  abbot, 
in  the  twelfth  century.  "Thou  embracest 
Him  whom  the  innumerable  choirs  of 
heavenly  spirits  can  not  comprehend.  .  .  . 
Now  thou  bowest  down  before  Him  as 
thy  Creator,  theii  thou  liftest  Him  up  as 
an  Infant;  now  thou  salutest  Him  as 
thy  Child;  now  thou  liest  prostrate  in 
soul  before  Him  as  the  Most  High,   and 


then  thou  smilest  on  Him  as  a  little  one." 
Again,  in  an  old  English  carol  (fifteenth 
century)  we  find  the  following: 
,       He  came  all  so  still 

To  His  Mother's  bower, 
As  dew  in  April 

That  falleth  on  the  flower. 
Mother  and  maiden 

Was  never  none  but  she; 
Well  might  such  a  Lady 
God's  Mother  be. 

And  once  more,  in  another  carol  of  about 

the  same  period: 

Now  is  born  that  Babe  of  bliss, 
And  Queen  of  Heaven  His  Mother  is. 
And  therefore  think  me  that  she  is 
Redemptoris  Mater. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  Christmas 
customs  and  legends.  And  it  is  both 
curious  and  interesting  to  find,  from 
records  of  past  times,  that  on  the  eve  cf 
our  Saviour's  Birth  those  possessing  cattle 
made  it  a  practice  "to  go  to  the  byre 
and  stable  and  repeat  a  Pater  Nosier  and 
an  Ave  Maria,  in  order  that  the  animals 
might  be  protected  from  the  evil  eye"; 
whilst  on  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day 
it  was  usual  for  the  owners  of  cattle  to 
give  their  beasts  their  first  food  with  their 
own  hands.  Again,  there  was  long  current 
in  Devon  and  Cornwall  a  legend  which 
perchance  still  lingers,  both  in  those 
counties  and  other  remote  parts  of  Eng- 
land, that  at  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve 
the  cattle  in  their  stalls  fall  down  in 
adoration  of  the  Divine  Infant,  as  they 
are  believed  to  have  done  in  the  Stable 
of  Bethlehem  more  than  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago.  Bees  were  also  said  to  sing  in 
their  hives  on  this  holy  night;  and  bread 
baked  on  Christmas  Eve,  it  was  averred, 
never  became  mouldy. 

The  great  devotion  of  the  Seraphic 
Francis  of  Assisi  to  the  Nativity  inspired 
in  him  a  sort  of  rapture  of  love  for 
God  made  man;  and,  through  God,  for 
his  fellow-creatures.  Filled  to  overflowing 
with  an  immense,  all-embracing  charity, 
he  desired  that  even  the  beasts  and  birds 
should  have  their  share  in  the  material 
joys  of  this  "  feast  of  feasts."    "  In  memory 
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of  the  humble  witnesses  of  our  Saviour's 
birth,"  one  of  his  chroniclers  tells  us, 
"Francis  wished  that  all  oxen  and  asses 
should  be  provided  with  better  food." 
The  saint  also  remarked:  "If  ever  I  can 
speak  to  the  Emperor,  I  will  beg  him  to 
make  a  universal  edict,  obliging  all  those 
who  have  the  means  to  spread  corn  and 
grain  along  the  roads,  that  the  birds, 
especially  our  brothers  the  larks,  may 
have  a  feast." 

In  connection  with  Christmas  Eve 
legends,  we  know  that  amongst  the 
pastoral  scenery  of  East  Anglia,  rising 
from  the  green  grass  lands  through  which 
a  broad  river,  bordered  by  fragrant, 
creamy-white  meadow-sweet  and  tall 
purple  loosestrife,  takes  its  winding  way, 
are  still  to  be  found  the  ruins  of  a  very 
ancient  church.  Little  save  the  tower 
now  remains;  but  at  the  four  corners  of 
it  are  to  be  seen  the  figures  of  the  four 
Evangelists;  and,  as  the  old  story  runs, 
on  Christmas  Eve,  when  the  clock  strikes 
twelve,  the  stone  figures  change  places. 
How  the  tale  arose,  or  what  its  origin,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say. 

"Christmas,"  says  an  old  historian,  "was 
always  observed  in  this  country  [England], 
especially  at  the  King's  palaces,  with 
greater  ceremony  than  in  any  other  realm 
of  Europe."  And  he  goes  on  to  describe 
how  a  branch  of  the  famous  Glastonbury 
thorn,  "which  blossoms  at  Christmas, 
mindful  of  Our  Lord,"  used  to  be  brought 
up  in  procession,  "and  presented  with 
great  pomp  to  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England." 

A  very  ancient  and  pious  belief  in 
reference  to  Christmas  Eve  is  beautifully 
expressed  by  Shakespeare  in  the  familiar 
lines : 

Some  say  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  Birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long. 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  can  walk  abroad; 
The    nights    are     wholesome;     then    no    planets 

strike, 
No     fairy     takes,     nor     witch     hath     power     to 

charm, 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 


In  part,  the  same  thought  is  suggested 
by  Tennyson  when  he  says  in  the  poem 
"Sir  Galahad": 

The  cock  crows  ere  the  Christmas  morn, 
The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow. 

j||Christmas  shares  with  the  feasts  of  the 
Epiphany,  Easter,  Ascension,  and  Pente- 
cost, the  honor  of  being  called  in  the 
Canon  of  the  Mass  "a  day  most  holy"; 
and  Old  Christmas  Day,  or  the  Epiphany, 
would  seem  in  bygone  times  to  have  been 
specially  commemorated  by  Christian 
monarchs,  who,  following  the  example  of 
the  Eastern  Kings,  loved  to  bend  in 
humblest  adoration  before  the  Babe  of 
Bethlehem.  It  is  recorded  of  Theodosius, 
Charlemagne,  Alfred  the  Great,  Edward 
the  Confessor,  Stephen  of  Hungary,  the 
Emperor  Henry  II.,  Ferdinand  of  Castile, 
and  Louis  IX.  of  France,  that  they  all 
had  a  particular  devotion  to  the  feast  of 
the  Epiphany.  "At  the  English  court," 
we  are  told  by  a  writer  on  Christmas 
customs,  "the  reigning  sovereign,  in 
accordance  with  the  oldtime  usage,  offers 
an  ingot  of  gold  as  a  tribute  of  homage 
to  Jesus,  the  King  of  kings;  the  ingot  is 
afterward  redeemed  by  a  sum  of  money." 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  a  pious 
practice  amongst  the  faithful  to  bring 
gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh  to  church, 
to  be  blessed  by  the  priest  on  the  feast 
of  the  Epiphany;  these  tokens  of  their 
devotion  being  afterward  treasured  as 
pledges  of  God's  benediction,  and  there- 
fore calculated  to  bring  peace  and  happi- 
ness to  their  houses  and  families.  This 
custom  obtains  even  now  in  some  parts 
of  Germany,  and  the  prayer  for  the  bless- 
ing was  preserved  in  the  Roman  Ritual 
up  to  the  time  of  Pope  Paul  V. 

The  burning  of  the  Yule  Log  was  one  of 
the  most  joyous  of  the  numerous  ceremo- 
nies observed  on  Christmas  Eve  in  feudal 
days;  and,  though  it  doubtless  owed  its 
origin  to  rites  in  force  long  before  the 
Romans  set  foot  in  England,  or  St.  Augus- 
tine preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the 
men  of  Kent,  the  ever-increasing  spread 
and  luminous  light  of  the  true  Faith  trans- 
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formed  it,  as  it  did  so  many  other  half- 
pagan  practices,  into  a  charming  symbol 
of  good-will  and  fellowship;  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  by  no  means  unfitted  to 
inaugurate  the  birthday  of  the  Prince  of 
Pteace.  When  the  gigantic  log  was  drawn 
in  triumph  from  its  resting-place  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  "each  wayfarer," 
we  are  told,  "raised  his  cap  to  it  as  it 
passed,"  recognizing  in  it  the  emblem  of 
fair  promise;  trusting  that  its  flame, 
destined  to  crackle  a  warm  welcome  to 
all  comers,  would  presently  also  consume 
all  wrongs  and  heart-burnings,  and  "cause 
the  liquor  to  bubble  in  the  wassail  bowl 
that  was  quafifed  to  the  drowning  of 
ancient  feuds  and  animosities." 

In  the  halls  of  the  rich  and  noble,  this 
bowl,  or  cup,  was  brought  in  after  supper, 
each  one  present  partaking  of  it  by  lifting 
with  a  spoon,  and  eating  from  the  ale 
within  it,  a  roasted  apple.  It  was  then 
customary  to  drink  the  health  of  the 
assembled  company,  and  wish  them  "A 
merrie  Christmas."  The  ingredients  put 
into  the  bowl  —  ale,  sugar,  nutmeg,  and 
roasted  apples  —  were  generally  called 
"lambswool."  The  poorer  classes  carried 
round  the  neighborhood  a  bowl  adorned 
with  ribbons,  begging  for  something 
wherewith  to  fill  it;  or  itinerant  minstrels 
would  bear  a  bowl  of  spiced  wine  to  the 
houses  of  the  great,  from  whom  they 
expected  a  hospitable  reception,  while 
they  drank  wassail,  or  health,  to  their 
entertainers. 

As  an  accompaniment  to  the  Yule  Log, 
a  candle  of  enormous  size,  called  the  Yule 
Candle,  or  Christmas  Candle,  shed  its 
light  upon  the  festivities;  and  it  may  be 
remarked  in  passing  that  Brand,  in  his 
*' Popular  Antiquities,"  states  that,  in 
the  buttery  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
there  still  remains  an  ancient  candle 
socket  of  stone,  ornamented  with  the 
figure  of  the  Holy  Lamb.  It  was  formerly 
used  for  holding  the  Christmas  Candle 
which,  during  the  twelve  nights  of  the 
Christmas  festival,  was  burned  on  the 
high  table  at  supper. 


The  custom  of  decorating  churches  at 
this  season  with  branches  of  birch,  holly, 
yew,  and  broom  is  of  very  ancient  origin. 
As  "far  back  as  the  sixth  century,  For- 
tunatus,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  mentions  the 
practice  of  hanging  flowers  and  garlands 
over  the  altars.  In  England,  the  churches 
were  decorated  several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  The  name  of  the  red-berried 
holly,  with  its  fresh  and  glossy  leaves,  so 
generally  used  in  Christmas  decorations, 
is  a  corruption  of  the  word  holy*  In 
Germany,  amongst  many  other  titles,  it 
goes  by  that  charming  and  significant 
one  of  Chrisidorn,  or  "Christ's  Thorn"; 
in  Danish  it  is  also  called  Christorn;  and 
in  Swedish,  Christorn. 

A  very  curious  custom  in  connection 
with  the  approach  of  Christmas  was  that 
of  the  Advent  images  —  in  other  words, 
two  dolls,  the  one  dressed  to  represent 
Our  Lady,  and  the  other  her  Divine  Child. 
These  were  carried  about  the  country  by 
poor  women,  who,  in  return,  expected 
a  halfpenny,  —  a  dole  it  was  considered 
the  height  of  ill  luck  to  refuse. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that, 
in  Yorkshire,  only  one  image  —  that  of 
the  Infant  Christ — was  taken  round.  It 
was  placed  in  a  box  decorated  with  ever- 
greens and  such  flowers  as  could  be  pro- 
cured at  the  season;  and  the  person  to 
whose  house  it  was  brought  was  at  liberty 
to  take  from  the  garland  a  flower  or  leaf, 
which  was  carefully  preserved,  and  re- 
garded for  some  reason  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  toothache. 

This  singular  custom  was  also  termed 
the  ' '  vessel-cup ' '  —  probably,  authorities 
tell  us,  a  corruption  of  the  word  "wassail- 
cup," — and  denotes  the  wishes  expressed 
on  the  occasion  for  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  the  person  who  bestowed  his 
charity  on  the  exhibitors  of  the  images. 
Traces  of  the  quaint  old  practice  may 
still  be  found  in  the  singing,  by  bands  of 
small     boys    and    girls,    in    and    around 


*    Vide    Dr.  Turner,    our    earliest    writer    on 
plants,  who  calls  it  holy,  and  holy  tree. 
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London  and  the  provinces,  of  one  of  the 
verses  of  the  following  old  carol,  which 
used  to  be  chanted  by  the  image-bearers: 

God  bless  the  master  of  this  house, 

The  mistress  also, 
And  all  the  little  children 

That  round  the  table  go! 

Not  only  was  it  believed  to  be  pecu- 
liarly unlucky  to  refuse  the  tribute 
claimed;  but  "it  was  even,"  says  a  trust- 
worthy writer,  "deemed  an  augury  of 
bad  fortune,  if  any  household  was  left 
unvisited  by  the  Advent  images."  Christ- 
mas Eve  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
very  latest  date  at  which  they  could  be 
brought.  Hence  the  expression,  "As  un- 
happy as  the  man  who  has  seen  no  Advent 
images,"  was  at  one  time  proverbial  in 
Yorkshire. 

No  description  of  Christmas,  however, 
would  be  complete  without  some  reference 
to  a  saint  who  seems  indissolubly  asso- 
ciated in  our  minds  with  this  beautiful 
feast,  and  to  whom  the  Church  is  indebted 
for  the  universal  devotion  of  the  Crib. 
Familiar  and  dear  to  us  all  as  this  devo- 
tion now  is,  we  are  apt  to  forget  its  history 
and  its  origin;  though,  when  we  come  to 
reflect  on  the  subject,  it  appears  singularly 
fitting  that  Francis  of  Assisi  should  have 
been  the  means  of  introducing  those 
representations  of  the  poor  Stable  at 
Bethlehem  which  are  the  chief  feature  in 
our  churches  as  year  by  year  the  Birthday 
of  the  Lord  comes  round. 

St.  Francis,  with  his  childlike  gaiety 
of  heart,  his  lovely  simplicity,  extreme 
poverty,  and  deep  devotion  to  her  who, 
as  he  himself  used  to  say,»  "has  made 
the  God  of  Majesty  our  Brother,"  lived 
always,  so  to  speak,  in  sight  of  that  won- 
derful vision  of  beauty  and  goodness,  the 
Divine  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  Incarnate  Love 
made  man  to  save  men;  and  ever  more 
and  more  the  conviction  grew  up  in  his 
mind  that  if  this  holy  mystery  were  de- 
picted in  a  manner  more  nearly  approach- 
ing reality,  the  beneficial  effect  produced 
upon  the  faithful  would  be  very  great. 
He  accordingly  took  advantage  of  a  visit 


to  Rome  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 
reigning  Pontiff,  Honorius  III.,  who  gave 
his  immediate  approval  and  consent. 
Francis  then  hastened  with  all  speed  to 
carry  out  his  project.  "I  wish  to  keep 
Christmas  Night  with  you,"  he  said  to 
his  devoted  friend,  John  of  Grecio,  a  man 
of  noble  birth  and  no  less  noble  mind. 
"You  shall  choose  a  place  in  your  woods," 
continued  the  saint, — "a  cave  or  grotto, 
if  there  is  one;  put  into  it  a  manger 
filled  with  hay;  and  bring  an  ox  and  an 
ass,  in  order  that  it  may  resemble  as 
closely  as  possible  the  Stable  at  Bethle- 
hem; for  I  greatly  desire  to  see  with  my 
own  eyes  a  representation  of  the  birth 
and  poverty  of  the  Divine  Child." 

Everything  having  been  gladly  arranged 
in  accordance  with  these  instructions, 
John  of  Grecio,  the  brethren  from  the 
neighboring  convents,  together  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  villages, 
assembled  on  Christmas  Eve,  bearing  in 
their  hands,  torches  and  lighted  tapers, 
whilst  in  reverent  procession  they  marched 
through  the  winding  woodland  ways, — 
the  friars  singing  carols,  which,  being 
taken  up  by  the  people,  woke  all  the 
slumbering  echoes  of  the  forest,  and  made 
the  midnight  silence  ring  with  the  "glad 
tidings"   of  our  Redemption. 

Having  reached  the  place  appointed, 
"the  man  of  God,"  says  St. Bonaventure, 
"stood  before  the  manger,  full  of  devotion 
and  piety,  bathed  in  tears  and  radiant 
with  joy."  The  Adorable  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  was  then  solemnly  celebrated  in  the 
very  depths  of  the  wood,  beneath  a  canopy 
of  over-arching  branches,  above  which 
gleamed  a  dark  blue,  star-strewn  sky.  St. 
Francis  sang  the  Gospel,  and  preached — 
St.  Bonaventure  tells  on,  on  the  "Nativity 
of  the  Poor  King,  the  Babe  of  Beth- 
lehem"—  with  such  extraordinary  force 
and  fervor  that  he  seemed  like  a  being 
inspired.  If,  as  has  been  truly  said,  "it 
is  the  living  faith  in  one  soul  which 
moves  another,"  what  must  not  have  been 
the  effect  upon  his  hearers  of  the  burning 
belief,    the    passionate   love    of    God   £^nd 
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man,  tliat  shone  in  the  eyes  and  sounded 
in  the  voice  of  St.  Francis! 

The  Mass  went  on,  and  presently  "a 
certain  valiant  and  veracious  knight 
affirmed  that  he  "beheld  an  Infant  mar- 
vellously beautiful  sleeping  in  that  manger, 
whom  the  Blessed  Father  Francis  em- 
braced with  both  arms,  as  though  he  would 
awake  Him  from  sleep."  This  knight  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  same 
John  of  Grecio,  who  had  prepared  the 
Crib.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  read  that  all  the  spectators 
were  moved  almost  to  a  state  of  ecstasy; 
and  we  learn  furthermore  that,  full  of 
devotion,  they  carried  away  pieces  of  hay 
from  the  Crib;  whilst  a  pious  tradition 
adds  that  this  hay  miraculously  cured 
diseases. 

The  feast  of  the  Nativity  is  essentially 

one  of  holy  gladness;    and  who  can  teach 

us  better   how   to   keep   it   than   Francis, 

"the  Apostle  of  Pure  Joy"!    But  enough 

has    been    said.     In    conclusion,    we    may 

note,    in    respect    of    the    importance    of 

Christmas,  that,  according  to  the  ancient 

discipline  of  the  Church,   all  the  faithful 

were    obliged,    under    pain    of   no    longer 

being  considered  Catholics,  to  receive  Holy 

Communion  on  Christmas  Day  as  well  as 

at   Easter   and    Whitsuntide.     We   find    a 

formal  decree  of  this  obligation  given  in 

the  fifteenth  Council  of  Agde,  held  in  the 

year  A.  D.  506. 

»<♦»« 

The  philosophers  of  old  had  a  light, 
and  they  communicated  it  to  their  dis- 
ciples who  were  learned;  but  they  could 
not  communicate  it  to  mankind,  for  the 
bulk  of  mankind  can  not  be  learned. 
Christ  brought  a  light  that  all  men  can 
see.  The  crucifix  is  a  book  that  the  un- 
learned can  read,  and  the  spectacle  of  the 
Crucifixion  has  done  more  for  the  conso- 
lation of  the  human  race  than  the  wisdom 
of  all  the  philosophers.  Christian  wisdom, 
according  to  the  great  Apostle  St.  Paul, 
consists  in  nothing  else  than  a  knowledge 
of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  Him 
crucified. — Rev.  J.  Dug^an. 


The  Snake  in  the  Grass. 

>A  Christmas  Story. 


lY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


T  may  sound  amusing,"  said  Mrs. 
Heritage,  as  she  turned  the  new 
spraying   machine  on  a  thickly- 
bearing  rose-bush,  "but  a  false- 
hood is  a  falsehood.    And  Jack  told  me  a 
downright    lie.     There's    a    new    red  bug 
crawling  all  over  the  bush.   I  do  hope  that 
this    contrivance  will  exterminate   it.    To 
have    a  garden  in   the   country   means   a 
fight   every  day,  every  hour,    against   all 
sorts  of  bugs  and  things." 
Her  husband  hummed: 
"I  made  a  garden  in  my  heart, 
But  soon  the  weeds  in  every  part 
Choked  all  the  flowers  one  by  one, 
As  if  no  garden  were  begun." 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  his  wife,  vaguely.  "I 
have  saved  those  Kaiserin  Victoria 
Augustas,  —  the  only  white  rose  I  care 
for.  They  are  the  only  scented  white 
roses  that  have  the  odor  of  the  magnolia. — 
But  Jack  told  me  a  downright  lie  this 
morning!  You  ought  to  speak  to  him. 
I'm  tired  of  it.  He's  fifteen  now,  and  it's 
time  you  took  him  in  hand." 

"  Most  boys  wiU  lie  until  they  are  taught 
otherwise." 

"But  Jack  has  been  taught  otherwise, 
and  he  has  never  been  frightened  into  the 
cowardice  of  lying.  It's  often  a  question 
of  fright." 

Mrs.  Heritage  looked  at  the  garden, — 
high  hedged»by  old  box;  at  the  dahlias — 
her  splendid  cactus  dahlias  were  pink 
and  glowing, — and  wondered  why  every- 
thing in  the  world  could  not  be  so  bright 
and  innocent  as  her  garden.  The  grapes 
were  red-brown  and  purple,  with  golden 
tints  reflected  from  the  yellow  leaves 
above  them.  She  glanced  with  cheerful 
pride  at  her  pergola,  the  result  of  long 
thought  and  care:  the  grapes  were  as 
plump  and  luscious  as  if  they  had  been 
ripened    on    Mount    ^tna    and     inspired 
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Theocritus. — Then  her  pride  had  a  fall. 
She  remembered  Jack.  It  cast  a  cloud  on 
the  morning.  And  this  was  her  wedding 
anniversary,  too,  and  a  holiday, — a  holiday 
in  November,  when  the  Indian  Summer 
had  come  back  for  a  while. 

"The  other  children  never  gave  me 
any  real  trouble,"  she  sighed.  "That's 
because  they  are  girls." 

Her  husband  smiled  at  the  beautiful 
rose-tinted  face,  not  untouched  with 
wrinkles, ^ — adorned  ("adorned"  was  the 
word  in  his  mind)  by  the  loveliest  white 
hair  that  any  sensible  woman  could  desire. 

"Well,  what  did  Jack  say?" 

"It  wasn't  much,  to  be  sure,"  replied 
the  mother,  backing  out,  now  that  there 
might  be  a  question  of  paternal  wrath. 
"But  he  repeated  it  three  times  obsti- 
nately when  I  scolded  him." 

"But  really,  Margaret,  appearances  are 
sometimes  against  children.  They're 
tongue-tied  at  the  most  inopportune 
moments,  and  they  can't  or  won't  explain 
themselves  when  grown-ups  would  putter 
away  glibly." 

"I  asked  him  why  he  was  so  late  for 
breakfast,  and  he  said  he  was  busy  comb- 
ing his  hair  with  a  horse's  hoof.  'Jack,' 
I  said,  'you  know  that's  not  true.'— 'It's 
Gospel  truth,'  he  said. — 'Jack,'  I  said, 
'  I  don't  call  that  kind  of  talk  amusing. 
You  know  you're  not  telling  the  truth.' 
But  he  stuck  to  it." 

Mr.  Heritage  laughed. 

"  He  was  telling  the  truth,  only  appear- 
ances were  against  him.  He  was  using 
one  of  the  Nuremberg  combs  I  gave  him 
when  I  came  from  Germany  last  year. 
They're  made  from  horse's  hoofs.  The 
whole  hoof  is  used  in  a  most  ingenious 
way.  I  thought  that  I  had  told  you 
about  it.  You  see,  appearances  were 
against  him." 

"The  wretch!"  said  Mrs.  Heritage, 
much  relieved.  "But  it  was  very  rude 
of  him  to  play  that  trick  on  me.  If  it 
wasn't  a  holiday  I'd  have  it  out  with  him." 

"But  you  called  him  a  liar  first — " 

"  O    John,    I    did   not    use    that    horrid 


word!  I  suppose  appearances  are  often 
against  people.  Oh,  there  goes  the  Man- 
nerings'  new  motor  car!  It's  the  first  time 
they  have  had  it  out.  You  can  just  catch 
a  glimpse  of  it  through  that  oval  in  the 
hedge." 

"  Manne rings'  new  car  has  no  interest 
for  me.  I  detest  motor  cars.  Kelly  asked 
me  the  other  day  at  the  country  club 
why  I  did  not  buy  Mr.  Mannering's 
second-hand  car.  I  had  to  control  my 
temper.  Buy  that  snob's  second-hand 
car,  indeed!" 

"/  don't  detest  motor  cars,  and  I  wish 
we  could  afford  one;  but  we  can't.  I  wish 
you  had  told  Mr.  Kelly  that  you  hated 
second-hand  motor  cars,  because  you 
couldn't  afford  a  new  one  like  the 
Mannerings'." 

By  a  merciful  dispensation,  Mrs.  Heri- 
tage's garden  hat  protected  her  from 
the  sudden  flash  in  her  husband's  eyes. 
He  was  speechless  because  he  had  been 
ruthlessly  discovered. 

"The  Mannerings!"  he  burst  out.  "They 
are  simply  purse-proud,  vulgar  people. 
It  is  enough  to  see  them  sweep  up  the 
aisle  on  Sunday,  and  the  stare  that  the 
fellow  gives  me  when  we  meet.  He  almost 
seems  to  forget  that  he  has  ever  seen  me 
before.  As  for  Mrs.  Manne  ring,  she  is  one 
of  those  climbers, — social  gymnasts  that 
turn  me  sick.  Of  all  the  snobs  I  have 
ever  known,  they're  the  worst!  That  kind 
of  people  make  their  money  by  graft, 
and  use  religion  as  a  cloak." 

''Now!''  said  Mrs.  Heritage,  tying  up  a 
heavy-headed  Gloire  de  Dijon.  It  was  her 
special  expression  when  she  wanted  to 
soothe  her  husband's  wrath.  "Why  are 
you  so  hard  on  poor  Mr.  Mannering?  Is 
it  because  he  looked  on  your  'Sunset  on 
the  Hudson'  the  day  he  called,  and  simply 
said   'Pretty'?" 

John  Heritage  gave  another  look  at  his 
dearly  beloved  wife. 

"Well,  John,"  she  said,  laughing  and 
catching  the  look  this  time,  "if  I  die  first, 
you  can  never  say  that  our  life  was  one 
uncrumpled  rose  leaf." 
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John  was  obliged  to  turn  away.  His 
wife  had  a  habit  of  forcing  him  to  smile 
in  the  middle  of  his  fits  of  righteous 
indignation;  for  he  had  a  habit  of  apply- 
ing the  text,  "Be  angry  and  sin  not," 
on  the  slightest  provocation. 

"  Oh,  what  a  day!"  sighed  Mrs.  Heritage, 
"All  the  air  is  balm.  We  shall  go  into 
the  woods,  and  you  shall  begin  a  new 
picture,  which  you  will  sell  for  enough 
money  to  pay  for  Jack's  first  year  at  the 
technical  school." 

"Oh,  yes!"  retorted  her  husband,  sar- 
castically. "And,  with  the  failure  of  that 
Southern  Alaskan  Bank  (I  must  say 
Mannering  warned  me  against  it;  he 
knows  I've  lost  everything),  and  the 
'Sunset's'  failure  to  sell  at  the  exhibition, 
Jack  is  likely  to  have  a  chance  at  the 
only  career  for  which  he  is  fitted  — 
mining  or  mechanical  engineering.  The 
boy  loves  it." 

"  He  is  a  wonder  at  mathematics  and 
mechanics  and  electric  things,"  agreed 
his  mother.  "  He  ought  to  have  his 
chance"  (with  a  sigh).  "Oh,  isn't  that 
Virginia  creeper  splendid?  Such  color! 
You  couldn't  paint  that!" 

When  Margaret  Heritage  was  tempted 
to  sigh,  she  always  discovered  some  new 
beauty  in  her  garden.  That  garden  was 
almost  her  prayer-book.  At  least  it  gave 
her  almost  every  day  a  flower  of  special 
import  for  the  little  shrine  in  her  room. 
From  the  first  white  crocus  in  February  to 
the  last  rose  at  Christmas,  the  shrine  of 
that  Mater  Consolatrix  was  not  flowerless. 

"Jack  ought  to  have  his  chance.  But 
it  is  people  like  these  Mannerings  that 
make  a  man  grind  his  teeth.  They  create 
Socialists  with  their  ostentation.  Their 
boy  will  have  every  chance." 

"You  forget,"  said  Margaret  Heritage, 
softly,  "their  boy  is  dead.  Yesterday  was 
the  anniversary  of  his  death.  I  sent  over 
all  my  Kaiserin  Victoria  Augustas  to  his 
mother." 

"You  did?"  growled  her  husband,  his 
very  handsome  face  flushing.  "Well,  you 
are  a  toady!   Why,  Mrs.  Mannering  treats 


you  as  if  you  were  the  dust  under  her 
feet!  She  calls,  it  is  true;  but  only 
perfunctorily,  because,  I  suppose,  Father 
Gould  has  told  her  that  it  is  a  Christian 
duty." 

"Now,  John,  don't  use  language  like 
that  to  me  again.  It's  vulgar.  /  am 
not  envious  of  Mr.  Manne ring's  new 
automobile  or  of  Mrs.  Manne  ring's  Paris 
frocks." 

"Because  you  look  better  than  she 
does  in  your  old  clothes;    but — " 

"I  know  that,"  answered  Margaret, 
calmly.  "  Poor  lady,  she  doesn't  know  how 
to  wear  her  clothes.  Perhaps  that's  the 
reason  I  do  not  hate  her  as  you  hate  her 
husband.    He  does  wear  his  clothes  well." 

"Hate  him!  I  don't  bother  about  him 
enough  for  that!  He  looks  like  a  snob, 
as  he  is.  Now  look!  Here's  this  Mannering 
posing  as  a  Catholic,  with  unlimited  wealth. 
What  does  he  do?  Nothing  for  anybody. 
The  awful  ostentation  of  those  Mannerings 
has  set  a  bad  example.  There  is  the  little 
widow,  Mrs.  Greene,  for  instance.  She 
is  starving  herself  so  that  she  may  put 
fashionable  clothes  on  her  daughter." 

"The  girl  goes  to  town  very  often  for 
her  piano  lessons.  She  must  dress  decently, 
though  it  does  cost  her  mother  strenuous 
efforts." 

"She  had  better  help  her  mother  with 
the  cooking  at  home." 

"  The  girl  ought  to  have  her  chance,  too." 

"People  like  the  Mannerings  might 
give  it  to  her,  if  they  were  not  so 
heartless,"  commented  Heritage,  bitterly. 
"  I  suppose  if  she  means  to  earn  her  living 
by  teaching  music,  there  is  some  excuse  for 
her.  But  the  mother  looks  worn  to  death." 

"She  has  hope  for  the  girl's  future,  and 
that  consoles  her.  Poor  Jack!  I  am  afraid 
he  will  really  be  discouraged.  We  were 
so  sure  that  the  'Sunset'  would  sell,  anJ 
we  talked  so  much  about  the  technical 
school  after  he  finished  so  well  at  the 
Brothers'  last  June.  And  his  heart  is  in 
his  work." 

"Well,  people  like  the  Mannerings — 
people    who    have    so    much^    and    flaunt 
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it  —  will    make    Socialists    of    boys    like 
Jack." 

Margaret  laughed. 

"Just  now  Jack  is  content  to  gather 
mushrooms  this  morning  for  the  gala 
dinner  to-night.  I'm  sure  he'd  be  very 
willing  to  be  Mr.  Mannering's  chauffeur 
for  the  privilege  of  taking  that  mag- 
nificent machine  apart." 

"Mr.  Mannering's  chauffeur!"  John 
Heritage  ground  his  teeth.  "  Oh,  that's 
probably  what  he  will  be,  if  he  does  not 
get  his  chance!  How  I  hate  those  Man- 
nerings!  Margaret,  the  'Sunset'  is  my 
best  picture.  Since  it  failed  at  the  exhibi- 
tion, I've  lost  my  nerve.  I  can't  paint. 
And  poor  Jack!" 

"My  dear,"  said  his  wife,  "hate  is  poor 
food  for  genius.  Fra  Angelico  and  the 
others  found  love  better." 

"  Oh,  it's  an  honest  hatred  of  presump- 
tion and  vulgarity!" 

"Do  you  mind  my  making  a  quotation 
from  an  old  priest's  diary?"  Margaret 
stood  on  one  foot,  looking  very  pink  and 
white,  as  she  tried  to  snip  a  withered 
flower  from  a  pole  of  purple  clematis. 

"No,"  answered  John,  shortly. 

"The  old  priest  wrote:  'I  have  heard 
men  accuse  themselves  of  many,  many 
sins,   but  never  of  envy  or  jealousy.'" 

"  You  mean,  Margaret,  that  I  am 
jealous  or  envious  of  that  upstart?" 

"  My  dear,  you  are  the  only  person  that 
can  really  know." 

His  face  changed;    he  frowned. 

She  added  hastily: 

"  If  Mrs.  Mannering  were  prettier  or 
better-mannered  or  more  fortunate  than 
I,  I  might  be  envious  or  jealous,  and 
soothe  my  conscience  by  calling  her 
names." 

"You    think    yourself    more    fortunate 
than  she  is,   in  spite  of  all  her  luxuries 
and  advantages?" 
'   Margaret  laughed. 

"Yes." 

John  Heritage  frowned  again. 

"  I'm  afraid  that  you're  not  ambitious, 
or  that  you  say  that  to  be  nice  to  me." 


vSeeing  the  assurance  of  truth  in  her 
eyes,  he  smiled. 

"If  I  had  to  live  over  my  young  life 
again,"  Margaret  said  gently,  "I  should 
try  to  get  at  the  realities  behind  my  words 
and  acts.  Half  the  things  I've  said  about 
people  —  things  I  had  to  consider  when 
I  examined  my  conscience  —  were  the 
result  of  envy  or  jealousy." 

"Oh,  of  course!"  her  husband  agreed. 
"They  are  women's  besetting  sins.  A 
man  is  different.  He  generally  feels  too 
strong  himself  to  be  jealous  or  envious 
of  other  men." 

Margaret  smiled. 

"You  think  I'm  jealous  of  Mannering. 
He's  simply  a  brute!" 

"If  he  should  buy  'Sunset  on  the 
Hudson'  at  the  exhibition,  you'd  change 
your  opinion,   I'm  sure." 

"Buy  it?"  said  John.  "Not  he!  He 
is  densely  ignorant  of  art  or  music, — a 
mere  money-getter.  The  autumn  exhibi- 
tion is  nearly  over,"  he  continued. 
"  Nobody  will  buy  it,  and  yet  it's  my 
best  thing, — the  best  thing  I  shall  ever 
do.  If  it  were  'Sunset  on  the  Rhine'  or 
'  Sunset '  anywhere  except  on  an  American 
river,  somebody  would  pick  it  up.  As  to 
Mannering,  even  if  he  bought  it,  it 
wouldn't  change  my  opinion  of  him.  He'd 
buy  it  because  somebody  might  say  I 
was  the  fashion  (I  wish  I  were  the  fashion) ; 
because  he  knew  some  richer  snob  who  had 
a  picture  with  the  same  kind  of  sunlight 
in  it.  Oh,  I  know  the  breed!  That  man  is 
like  the  old  farmer  general  of  the  French 
Revolution,- — the  one  that  told  people  to 
eat  grass  if  they  didn't  have  bread." 

"I  never  believed  that,''  said  Margaret, 
discovering  a  belated  violet.  "  I  think  the 
poor  man,  in  view  of  the  high  cost 
of  living,  recommended  salads.  Mrs. 
Mannering  is  a  little  distant  and  reserved, 
but  she  listened  very  interestedly  the  other 
day  when  I  spoke  of  Jack' 
she  asked  all  sorts  of  ques^ 
interests  and  studies, 
scarcely  seems  to  hear;  \\ 
show  so  much  interest." 
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"Upstarts!  I  hate  them  root  and 
branch  —  here  conies  Jack  with  the 
mushrooms  and  a  letter  from  the  rural 
delivery  box." 

Jack  was  a  red-cheeked,  freckled  boy, 
in  a  Norfolk  jacket  and  knickerbockers,— 
cheery  and  healthful-looking,  like  his 
mother. 

"Letter  for  father!"  he  called.  "Three 
pounds  of  mushrooms  in  two  hours,  all 
tested  by  old  Ike  and  me!  And  a  postal 
card  from  Jim  Broden.  He's  going  to  the 
Tech  after  Christmas.  Wish  I  had  his 
luck!  But,"  he  added,  catching  his 
mother's  quick  look,  "  I  can  build  my 
motor  engine  here,  and  home's  good 
enough.    So  long!" 

Heritage  looked  after  him. 

"Doomed  to  failure,"  he  said;  "and 
simply  because  he  can't  have  his  chance. 
I  wish  to  heaven  I  could  do  something 
besides  paint  pictures  that  will  not  sell!" 

He  opened  the  letter. 

"Hopkins  wants  to  see  me.  Something 
about  the  picture.  Must  have  a  personal 
interview.  December  3.  Luncheon  at  the 
Art  Club.  Wants  me  to  sell  it  cheap,  I 
suppose.  I  will  not  take  less  than  four 
thousand  dollars.  I've  been  three  years 
at  it." 

"It   is   a  masterpiece,"   Margaret   said. 

"  You  know  you\e  always  been  my 
best  critic.  How  angry  I  was  when  you 
declared  against  '  Ulysses  and  Calypso ' ! 
It  was  bad,  but  I  didn't  know  it  then. 
The  'Sunset'  is  good." 

"Splendid!  Nobody  has  ever  yet  painted 
water  that  rippled — really  rippled, — and 
that  patch  of  beech  trees  in  the  shade!" 

"^I  will  stick  up  for  the  price." 

"Do!"  said  his  wife. 

"  I  hear  that  confounded  Mannering  car 
again.  That  fellow  has  had  three  new 
cars  this  year,  and  here  I  am — " 

"Hush,  John!  Think  how  kind  he  was 
about  the  school -house  roof.  It  would 
be  leaking  still  if  Father  Gould  had 
not  induced  him  to'  make  such  a  big 
contribution." 

"Advertisement!"     sneered     Heritage. 


"Well,   I'm    off    to    sketch    until    dinner 
time!" 

Margaret  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  She  was 
a  gbod  wife,  but  just  now  she  preferred 
to  be  alone  with  her  flowers.  And  she  had 
forgotten  to  say  her  Rosary.  She  herself 
admitted  that  sometimes  Mr.  Mannering 
paid  no  attention  to  what  she  said  and 
seemed  to  be  rather  haughty.  But  here 
were  more  red  bugs  the  slight  frost  had 
not  killed.  And,  then,  the  dahlias  were 
bending  toward  the  ground.  She  had  no 
time  for  troublesome  human  beings. 


Hopkins,  the  art  dealer,  made  a  quick 
trip  to  Paris — a  week's  trip, — and  he  was 
not  able  to  see  John  Heritage  until  the 
23d  of  December  at  the  Art  Club.  The 
small  exhibition,  at  which  "Sunset  on  the 
Hudson"  had  been  shown,  was  closed. 
Heritage  found  Hopkins  waiting  for  him 
at  the  Club.  Hopkins  had  little  to  say. 
He  made  a  business  of  art,  and  he  did  not 
pretend  to  be  artistic. 

"Good-day,  Heritage!"  he  said.  "Hope 
you  have  an  appetite.  Cold  weather.  Snow 
in  the  country?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Heritage,  —  "yes  to 
everything  you've  said." 

"Your  picture  is  sold.  I  have  a  check 
with  me.  I  take  my  commission,  of  course." 

"Sold!  But  I  will  not  let  it  go  for  less 
than  four  thousand." 

"All  right!  The  buyer  paid  without  a 
murmur.  I  could  have  sold  it  for  three 
thousand  over  again,  if  you  hadn't  been 
so  fiat-footed.  It  was  that  ripple  near 
the  shore  that  struck  them,  and  the 
twilight  in  the  beech  trees.  I'm  prepared 
to  give  you  two  orders  from  the  same 
buyer.  He  wants  American  river  scenes, — 
the  Delaware  in  the  morning,  and  the 
Potomac  in  the  evening.  And  after  that, 
I  want  a  few  ripple  pictures  myself,  but 
at  reasonable  prices." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"Secret." 

"Tell  me  who  he  is." 

"Confidential." 

"Thank  you  all  the  same!"  . 
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"Here*s  the  check,  with  two  thousand 
more  as  a  retainer  for  the  other  pictures. 
You  can  give  me  part  of  my  commission 
on  them  after  lunch,  if  you  hke.  Short 
accounts    make    long  friends,  you  know." 

"All  right!"  said  John. 

He  became  silent  from  sheer  joy.  Like 
most  men  in  the  state  of  contentment 
induced  by  the  unexpected  receipt  of 
money,  he  bought  his  wife  gifts,  which 
she  would  promptly  exchange  as  soon 
as  she  had  admired  them.  And  it  w^as 
Christmas  time,  too,  when  a  man,  left 
to  himself,  buys  the  impossible.  It  was 
a  great  satisfaction  to  deposit  in  the 
bank,  from  which  he  had  not  dared  to 
draw  for  many  weeks,  almost  six  thou- 
sand dollars.  "After  all,"  he  said,  with 
a  chuckle,  "art's  not  half  bad,  when  one 
gets  a  grip  on  it." 

In  the  train  he  caught  sight  of  the  little 
Greene  girl.  John  Heritage  thought  that 
she  looked  smaller  and  frailer  than  ever. 
Her  coat,  too,  that  had  seemed  too 
fashionable  for  his  taste,  looked  thin  in 
this  season  of  fur.  He  was  not  fond  of 
the  Greenes:  he  thought  they  were  rather 
pretentious;  but  he  was  naturally  very 
good-natured  at  this  mom^ent,  and  Ethel 
Greene  had  two  seats  to  herself.  Behind 
her  was  a  tall  man,  with  his  face  buried 
in  a  newspaper,  and  his  back  to  the 
locomotive. 

"Miss  Greene,  good-day!  May  I  sit 
here?" 

The  Greene  girl,  she  was  about  nineteen 
years  of  age,  looked  up,  startled.  It  was 
evident  that  she  had  been  crying.  Heri- 
tage wished  that  he  had  chosen  another 
seat.  "Bills,  I  suppose,"  he  thought, 
"and  no  money  left  for  the  Christmas 
gifts.  Too  bad!  Why  will  people  always 
live  beyond  their  means?" 

Ethel  Greene  surreptitiously  wiped 
her  eyes. 

"How  is  Mrs.  Heritage?"  she  asked. 

"Well,"  he  said.  "You  ought  to  come 
to  see  her  oftener." 

"  I  haven't  time.  You  see,  I'm  studying 
music  —  the  piano.    I  want  to  teach,  for 


I  must  earn  my  living;  and  Uncle  Reuben 
left  us  two  hundred  dollars  unexpectedly, 
so  mother  thought  I  ought  to  have  the 
best  teacher  possible.  I've  been  making 
good  progress;  but"  (there  was  a  catch 
in  her  voice)  "the  money's  gone.  It's 
all  over  with  me.  I've  been  in  town  telling 
the  master  I  can't  go  any  more.  In 
another  year  I  should  get  my  diploma." 

"You'd  have  a  certificate  signed  by 
him,  you  mean?" 

"He  has  a  great  name — Perotowski." 

"  Yes,  and  because  you  haven't  another 
two  hundred  dollars  you  must  give  it 
all  up?" 

"I  think  so,"  said  Ethel,  her  frail 
little  hands  trembling.  "  It  was  really 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  Mother  had  saved 
fifty.  I  had  two  lessons  a  week.  I  have 
practised  hard.  But  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  mother  went  to  Mrs.  Mannering — 
she  is  so  awfully  rich,  you  know  —  and 
told  her  all  about  it.  It  was  a  strange 
thing  for  mother  to  do.  We're  not 
beggars,  you  know.  But  Mrs.  Mannering 
didn't  seem  to  hear.  She  was  polite.  She 
seemed  to  take  mother's  visit  as  an 
ordinary  call.  Of  course  mother  wanted 
only  to  borrow  the  money.  I  wish  she 
hadn't  done  it.  Oh,  how  can  I  ever  face 
people  again?" 

"The  Mannerings  are  rather  purse- 
proud,"  Heritage  answered  thoughtfully. 
"But  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Mannering  is  too 
much  of  a  lady  to  mention  it.  And  to 
think,"  he  added,  raising  his  voice  some- 
what, "that  those  people  just  reek  with 
money!  They  wallow  in  it.  Brutes  of 
curmudgeons!" 

"Still,  we  have  no  right  to  beg  it  from 
them,"  said  Ethel,  her  honest  brown  eyes 
filling  again. 

"Jove!"  muttered  Heritage,  feeling 
the  bank-book  in  his  pocket.  ''Only 
two  hundred  dollars  and — and  happiness 
for  you!  It  will  come  right  somehow. 
Good-bye!  I  must  slip  off  at  Alcester, 
to  order  some  palms  for  the  drawing- 
room.  Merry  Christmas!  Come  in  soon 
and  talk  things  over  with  Mrs.  Heritage." 
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V  John  Heritage  was  hardly  safe  on  the 
station  platform  in  the  village,  mostly 
devoted  to  hothouses  and  flower  gardens, 
when  the  tall  man  in  the  seat  behind 
Ethel  Greene's  lowered  his  paper  and 
took  the  seat  opposite  her. 

"My  dear  Miss  Greene!"  he  said,  with 
a  pleasant  sparkle  in  his  eyes. 

"Mr.  Mannering!"  exclaimed  Ethel, 
blushing. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  smiling.  "And  I  heard. 
Now,  you  must  excuse  my  wife,  —  or, 
rather,  your  mother  must  excuse  her. 
She's  almost  stone-deaf,  and  she  likes  to 
conceal  it;  but  she  always  uses  a  special 
electric  instrument  when  she  is  in  the 
bosom  of  her  family.  I  have  my  own 
vanity,  too:  I'm  color-blind,  but  I 
occasionally  buy  pictures." 

And  he  laughed  so  heartily  that  Ethel 
began,  in  spite  of  herself,  to  feel  more 
cheerful. 

"Let's  be  cosy  and  'Christmassy.' 
Tell  me  about  yourself,  and  whether  you 
like  Beethoven  or  not.  There's  one  of 
his  sonatas  I  like  immensely;  but  there's 
a  stupid  rondo  at  the  end  that  spoils  it." 

"That's  opus  thirteenth,"  answered 
Ethel,  interested  at  once.  "I  love  it. 
We're  just  studying  it. -When  I've  played 
to  the  rondo,  I  always  want  to  cut  that. 
He  sometimes  spoils  his  pieces  that  way, 
I  think." 

When  they  left  the  car,  Mannering 
smiled  gleefully. 

"'Curmudgeon,'  I  think  Mr.  Heritage 
said."  Then  he  roared.  "I  can't  help  it, 
my  dear.  I'm  going  to  make  you  a  little 
Christmas  present.  I  don't  see  why  he 
didn't  do  it.  His  pocket  is  full  of  money. 
I  know  that  very  well.  And  he  an 
artist,  too!    Beast  of  a  curmudgeon!" 

Mrs.  Heritage  was  in  the  seventh  heaven. 

"Oh,  what  a  happy  Christmas!  How 
many  prayers  have  I  offered!  Jack  can 
have  his  chance.  But  God  has  given  us 
more  than  I  asked." 

Seated  before  the  fireplace,  Heritage 
told  his  wife   Ethel  Greene's  story.    Mar- 


garet colored,  and  looked  at  her  husband 
curiously. 

"  But  didn't  it  occur  to  you,  as  the  poor 
child  spoke,  that  you  might  give  her  a 
chance?" 

He  frowned. 

"  I'm  not  made  of  money.  Besides,  I 
could  not  do  it  without  consulting  you." 

"Me!"  she  laughed.  "You  know  very 
well  that  when  you  want  to  do  a  thing 
you  generally  consult  me  afterward." 

John  was  silent. 

"I  did  think  of  it,"  he  said. 

Ethel  Greene  came  flying  in,  without 
warning. 

"O  Mrs.  Heritage!"  she  cried  out  joy- 
ously. "Mr.  Mannering  telephoned  to 
mother  not  to  bother  about  money.  His 
wife  wants  to  arrange  matters  until  I 
get  my  diploma.  I'll  pay  it  all  back.  Oh, 
I  should  have  asked  you  readily,  if  you 
were  rich,  because  you  would  have  done 
it  so  generously.  But  I  didn't  think  the 
Mannerings  would  understand.  But  he 
does.  He  talks  Beethoven  like  a  musician; 
and  he  told  me  that  he  bought  a  great 
picture,  though  he  is  color-blind,  because 
he  liked  the  ripple  in  the  water." 

"The  what?"  asked  John  Heritage, 
emerging  from  the  twilight. 

"The  ripple,"  said  Ethel,  surprised  by 
his  tone. 

"The  ripple?"  repeated  the  artist,  in 
a. dazed  voice.    "Then  it  was — " 

"I'm  afraid  so,"  said  Mrs.  Heritage. 
"After  all,  envy  is  a  snake  in  the  grass, 
isn't  it?    Have  a  cup  of  tea,  Ethel?" 

John  Heritage  turned  his  face  away, 
and  took  up  his  hat. 

"You're  right,  Margaret.  I  think  I  had 
better  go  to  confession.  Merry  Christmas, 
Ethel!  I  suppose  you  think  it  strange, 
but  married  people  often  speak  in  parables 
this  way." 

"Merry  Christmas  to  you  both!"  Ethel 
responded.  "And  I  hope  you  will  not 
forget  the   Mannerings  in  your  prayers." 

"I'll  have  to  make  more  reparation 
than  that."  And  he  went  out  with  Jack 
toward  the  church. 
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Mater  Amabilis. 

BY    GERTRUDE    E.  HEATH. 

ARY,  Mother,  sweet  and  mild, 
Bent  above  your  little  Child, 
How  your  tender  eyes  grow  dim 
Gazing  gravely  down  at  Him! 
Do  you  see  the  shadowed  way 
That  your  Boy  must  tread  some  day? 

Yours  He  is,  though  but  in  part 
(Once  He  nestled  near  your  heart); 
Alf'the  world  must^claim''Him'now, 
By  the  thorn-marks  on  His  brow. 
Ah,  the  weary,  shadowed  w^ay 
That  your  Boy  must  tread  some  day! 

Yours  it  is  to  guide  His  feet, 
Make  His  baby  pathway  sweet. 
For  a  time  upon  your  knee 
Shall  His  earthly  kingdom  be; 
Then — the  weary,  shadowed  way 
That  your  Boy  must  tread  some  day! 

Mary,  Mother,  sweet  and  mild. 
Smiles  upon  her  sleeping  Child. 
Well  she  knows  God's  angels  keep 
Watch  above  the  Christ  Child's  sleep. 
Yet — the  weary,  shadowed  way 
That  her  Boy  must  tread  some  day! 


The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 

BY    ANNA    T.   SADLIER. 

XXVII. 

•-^       OUIS  arrived  punctual  to  the  hour, 

I  ^  and  during    the  progress  of    dinner 

IGm  was  told  all  the  good  news  of  the 

day.     Nothing    seemed   to     please 

him    more    than    the    decision    concerning 

Margie    and    his    friend,    Dr.    Dever,     for 

whom    he    had    a    sincere    affection .     He 

laughingly   declared,   too,   that,   regarding 

his    brother's    approaching    m.arriage,    he 

had  no  objection  in  the  world  to  so  pretty 

a  sister-in-law. 

It  was  then  suggested  that  his  own 
marriage  should  follow  in  due  course. 
He  put  on  a  sentimental  expression,  so 
that,  for  the  moment,  every  member  of 


the   company  was   deceived   when  he   de- 
clared with  solemnity: 

"Apart  from  my  mother,  there  is  only 
one  woman  in  the  world  for  me,  and  cruel 
Time  has  set  up  an  obstacle!" 

As  they  looked  inquiringly  at  him,  he 
explained : 

"That  woman  is  Rosanna.  Any  other 
would  fatally  upset  my  digestion,  and 
make  me  feel,  moreover,  as  if  the  universe 
had  turned  topsy-turvy." 

"  Rosanna  will  have  a  rival  some  of 
these  days,"  said  the  mother.  "But  I  do 
hope  not  too  soon.  I  should  like  to  think 
that  one  of  my  children  belongs  entirely 
to  me." 

That  was  altogether  the  merriest  and 
pleasantest  dinner  that  had  taken  place 
for  a  long  time  in  the  old  house,  even 
allowing  for  the  shade  of  melancholy  that 
arose  from  so  many  prospective  changes. 
It  must  be  owned  that  the  absence  of  Mrs. 
Alfred  was  felt  by  most  of  the  company 
as  an  agreeable  change,  and  that  the 
pompous  platitudes  of  brother  Alfred 
could  also  be  spared. 

After  dinner  the  two  young  men  went 
away  together  to  smoke;  and  Sebastian, 
contrary  to  all  custom,  brought  his 
brother  upstairs  to  that  little  room  where, 
on  the -night  preceding  his  death,  David 
Wilmot  had  labored  so  hard  upon  that 
work  of  expiation  which  then  engaged 
him.  And  there,  where  Sebastian  had 
taken  up  the  burden,  it  seemed  meet  that 
the  last  traces  of  it  should  be  removed 
from  his  shoulders. 

When  they  were  seated  and  had  smoked 
a  few  moments  in  silence,   Louis  said: 

"It  is  not  my  habit,  as  you  know,  to 
pry  into  any  one's  affairs;  but  I  have 
been  a  bit  anxious  of  late,  and  you  won't 
object  if  I  relieve  my  mind  by  a  few 
questions?" 

"As  many  as  you  hke,"  said  Sebastian, 
cheerfully.  He  had  little  fear  now  of  inter- 
rogations, and  least  of  all  from  Louis, 
whom  he  could  trust  as  himself. 

"There  has  been,  as  you  know,  a  good 
deal  of  foolish  tajk  going  round." 
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••  I  have  had  some  inkling  of  it,"  agreed 
Sebastian. 

"And  you  can  guess  who  is  chiefly  to 

blame." 

"It  is  not  very  hard,"  laughed  Sebas- 
tian, between  puffs. 

"But  don't  you  think  now,"  suggested 
Louis,  "that  it  is  time  to  take  some  step 
to  put  a  stop  to  all  this  chatter?" 

"My  dear  fellow,"  objected  Sebastian, 
"do  you  think  it  is  worth  while?  Those 
whose  opinion  I  value  will  not  believe 
idle  gossip  about  me;  and  for  the  rest" 
(he  flicked  the  ashes  off  his  cigar),  "they 
are  scarcely  worth  considering." 

"That  would  be  my  own  standpoint," 
said  Louis;  "only  that,  in  view  of  your 
approaching  marriage,  I  think  you  owe 
it  to  Miss  Kent  to  silence  slanderous 
tongues." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right  there,"  replied 
Sebastian,  with  a  gleam  in  his  eye.  "For 
her  the  best  is  none  too  good;  and  even 
the  bubble,  reputation,  should  be  care- 
fully guarded." 

"And  then  there  are,  too,"  observed 
Louis,  "certain  circumstances  that  are 
exceptional." 

"In  what  way?"  inquired  his  brother. 

Louis  shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair  before 
he  answered.  There  are  some  things  that 
it  is  hard  to  put  into  speech.  Sebastian, 
watching  him,  reflected  that  it  was  in 
that  very  chair  his  father  had  been  sitting 
upon  that  last  memorable  night. 

"I  have  heard  lately,"  said  Louis,  "a 
good  deal  of  talk  about  some  one  who  is 
called  Elmira." 

Sebastian  sat  back  in  his  chair. 

"Yes,  Elmira,"  he  declared,  "is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  situation." 

"  Now,"  said  Louis,  "  I  am  not  asking 
any  questions  that  you  may  not  care  to 
answer.  But  it  may  be  well  for  you  to 
know  —  unless  indeed,  as  I  suspect,  you 
know,  already  ~  t^at  this  Elmira  appears 
to  haye  had  a  real  existence." 

"She  certainly  had,"  Sebastian  replied 
emphatically;  and  his  brother,  consid- 
erably surprised,  waited  while  the  formei 


relapsed  into  silence.  That  silence,  not 
devoid  of  emotion,  continued  for  some 
moments;  for  Sebastian,  deep  in  thought, 
was*  reflecting  how  little  had  all  his  pre- 
cautions availed  to  keep  that  secrecy  to 
the  dead  as  absolutely  inviolable  as  he 
had  wished.  Of  course  he  knew  that  what- 
ever had  reached  the  public  had  been 
through  the  indiscretion  of  a  gossiping 
and  malicious  woman.  But  how  much 
she  had  made  public,  or  what  had  reached 
his  brother,  he  could  not  guess. 

Here  in  this  very  room  had  been  enacted 
the  first  scene  in  that  drama  which  now 
seemed  about  to  culminate  so  happily 
for  all  concerned.  He  almost  expected  to 
see  his  father  seated  again  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table,  and  confronting  him, 
though  not  in  bodily  form,  as  he  had 
done  upon  that  other  night.  One  thing 
seem.ed  quite  certain,  alid  therein  he 
agreed  with  his  brother:  the  talk  should, 
if  it  were  possible,  be  stopped,  not  only 
for  the  reason  already  given,  but  lest 
mischief  to  the  good  name  of  the  dead 
should  ensue  and  the  real  truth  be  made 
public. 

"When  I  spoke  of  exceptional  circum- 
stances," said  Louis,  "I  meant  that  Mrs. 
Alfred  seems  to  have  got  the  thing  dis- 
torted, and  to  represent  Elmira  as  be- 
longing to  the  present  instead  of  to  a 
bygone  generation." 

"  I  don't  exactly  understand,"  rejoined 
Sebastian.  "And  I  would  like  to  ask,  if 
you  don't  object,  from  whom  you  received 
the  information  additional  to  that  circu- 
lated by  Mrs.  Alfred." 

"From  Rosanna,"  said  Louis, —  a  reply 
which  to  Sebastian  seemed  sufficiently 
startling.  His  brother  briefly  but  clearly 
put  before  him  that  scene  which  the  old 
nurse  had  so  graphically  described  fol- 
lowing up  her  finding  of  the  photographs. 

"But  surely,"  continued  Sebastian, 
much  perturbed,  "it  was  not  from  her 
that  Mrs.  Alfred  got  her  information." 

"That  would  be  the  most  unlikely 
thing  in  the  world,  knowing  Rosanna  as 
we  do,"  §9.id  I^Qtiis,    ^'She  ^ppke.  of  the 
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matter  at  all  only  because  of  her  un- 
easiness at  the  gossip  that  Mrs.  Alfred 
was  spreading.  Besides,"  Louis  added, 
after  a  slight  pause,  and  with  an  uncom- 
fortable laugh,  "we  have  another  proof 
in  the  extraordinary  fact  that  Elmira  has 
been  foisted  upon  you." 

"Upon  me!"  cried  Sebastian,  in  amaze- 
ment. "That  is  something  I  certainly  had 
not  heard;  though  I  had  reason  to  know 
that  some  kind  of  stories  to  my  discredit 
were  being  circulated.  But  that  only 
renders  everything  more  complicated,  and 
makes  it  imperative,  too,  that  this  gossip 
should  be  stopped." 

"But,"  said  Louis,  "since  we  are  upon 
the  subject,  and  if  it  is  a  fair  question, 
who  is  this  Elmira?" 

The  question  seemed  to  vibrate  through 
that  room;  for  in  the  answer  to  it,  as 
Sebastian  knew,  was  involved  that  whole 
tragedy  which  had  throbbed  and  palpi- 
tated within  these  narrow  limits.  There 
was  another  pause,  during  which  Sebas- 
tian was  being  torn  by  a  scruple.  Since 
Louis  knew  so  much,  and,  with  his  keen 
wits,  had  probably  surmised  a  great  deal 
more,  would  it  not  be  better  that  he 
should  know  all,  or  at  least  so  much  as 
would  make  him  a  valuable  auxiliary  in 
the  work  of  preserving  whatever  secrecy 
might  still  be  maintained? 

"There  is  nothing  to  gain,"  he  said, 
"in  concealing  from  you  now  a  fact,  which 
I  should  have  been  quite  willing  to  share 
with  you  from  the  first.  No  doubt,  from 
what  Rosanna  said,  you  have  been  able 
to  make  a  tolerably  shrewd  guess  that 
Elmira  was  father's  first  wife." 

Louis  nearly  sprang  from  his  chair  in 
astonishment.  That  was  an  announce- 
ment for  which  he  had  not  been  prepared; 
and  Sebastian  was  heartily  glad  that, 
much  as  he  trusted  this  second  eldest 
brother,  he  had  not  to  let  him  know  that 
circumstance  which  gave  the  matter  its 
darkest  complexion.  In  that  respect  at 
least  he  could  be  faithful  to  the  dead, 
since,  save  the  old  priest,  and  Darothy 
through:  her    discovery,    none    need   evet 


know  of  the  wrong  which  David  Wilmot 
had  believed  himself  to  be  doing  to  both 
women. 

"The  silence  which  I  have  kept,"  said 
Sebastian,  "was  in  consequence  of  a 
promise  made  to  the  dead,  and  imposed 
upon  me,  as  I  thought,  by  father's  tacit 
wish.  That  promise  I  have  kept  in  so 
far  as  I  was  able.  There  are  certain 
painful  circumstances  in  connection  with 
that  marriage  which  it  is  best  should  be 
forgotten.  Father  left  me  a  detailed 
account  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  happened. 
Those  omissions  have  been  supplied  from 
other  sources." 

"  You  may  believe  me,  Sebastian,"  cried 
Louis,  "  I  never  was  so  much  astonished 
in  my  life!" 

"We  are  apt  to  forget,"  said  Sebastian, 
with  a  faint  smile,  "that  our  parents 
are  human,  and  may  be  subject  to  the 
follies,  even  the  crimes,  incidental  to  the 
race . " 

"Were  there  children  of  this  marriage?" 
Louis  inquired  next. 

"  One  daughter,  whom  I  have  managed 
to  find,  strangely  enough,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Dorothy." 

"Of  Miss  Kent?"  said  Louis.  "Does 
she,  too,  know  all  this?" 

"  By  a  singular  chain  of  circumstances," 
said  Sebastian,  "she  was  companion  to 
this  very  Elmira  the  second,  the  daughter, 
and  had  heard  the  whole  story, — though, 
of  course,  quite  unaware  that  it  had  any 
connection  with  us  until  she  recognized 
father's  portrait  in  the  dining-room  the 
other  night,  from  a  photograph  in  her 
possession." 

"By  George!"  cried  Louis,  "I  never 
heard  anything  so  remarkable!  And  I 
suppose  that  was  the  reason  you  objected 
to  Margie's  marriage?" 

"Yes,  until  I  was  quite  sure  that  every- 
thing was  regular.  And  that  was  hkewise 
my  objection  to  the  sale  of  the  house; 
for  father  had  strictly  enjoined  upon 
me  not  to  sell  it  until  Elmira 's  daughter 
should  be  found." 

Sebastian    did   not   think   it   tiecessary 
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to  explain  that  it  was  also  for  the  wife, 
who  his  father  had  believed  might  still  be 
surviving,  the  restriction  had  been  made." 

"Well,  all  I  can  say,"  observed  Louis, 
drawing  a  deep  breath,  "is  that  you  have 
had  a  confoundedly  hard  time  of  it,  in 
addition  to  the  enormous  responsibilities 
of  the  business.  And  it  is  damnable  to 
think  that  that  woman,  with  her  meddle- 
some tongue,  very  nearly  put  the  entire 
story  onto  the  market." 

"I  hope,  indeed,"  said  Sebastian,  "that 
she  has  not  found  out  and  told  too  much. 
One  of  my  anxieties  is  lest  the  story, 
perhaps  in  some  garbled  fashion,  should 
ever  reach  mother  or  Margie." 

"We  must  find  out  at  once  from  this 
woman  what  she  knows,  and  shut  her  up, 
if  we  have  to  send  her  to  Siberia,"  replied 
Louis.  "  I  think  you  had  better  let  me 
deal  with  that  end  of  the  matter.  You 
are  somewhat  of  a  coward  where  women 
are  concerned." 

Sebastian  slightly  smiled  at  that  remark. 

"I  will  leave  it  to  you  with  pleasure; 
though  1  am  convinced  she  will  not  be 
nearly  so  much  interested  in  spreading 
the  story  —  apart  from  other  considera- 
tions —  once  she  has  discovered  that  it 
does  not  concern  me.  But,  of  course, 
we  can  not  tell  her  the  true  state  of 
the  case." 

"We  must  tell  her  just  enough  to  shut 
her  mouth." 

"Not  violating  the  confidence  of  the 
dead,"  said  Sebastian,  firmly. 

"No,"  agreed  Louis.  "That,  of  course, 
must  be  kept  sacred." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  had 
already  returned  from  the  Bar  dinner; 
for  the  brothers  did  not  realize  how  long 
their  conference  had  been  protracted, 
They  suddenly  heard,  to  their  surprise,  a 
tapping  at  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
they  sat,  and  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Alfred 
demanding  admittance.  Louis  muttered 
an  execration  under  his  breath;  but 
Sebastian,  arising,  went  to  the  door,  which 
the  visitor  had  already  opened,  thrusting 
ia  her  head, 


"Oh,  you  naughty  pair  of  boys!"  she 
said.  "Your  mother  is  quite  distressed 
that  she  has  scarcely  seen  Louis,  who 
comes  here  so  seldom.  But  Alfred  sug- 
gested, and  I  quite  agreed  with  him,  that 
it  was  probably  Sebastian's  fault,  selfishly 
monopoHzing  him." 

Louis  also  had  risen  to  his  feet  as  she 
entered,  and  he  saluted  her  grimly. 

"Oh,  is  that  you,  Mrs.  Alfred?  Your 
dinner  must  have  come  to  an  end  early. 
But  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  a  word 
with  you,  if  you  will  sit  down  for  a  few 
moments." 

She  took  the  chair  which  Sebastian 
offered  her,  looking  about  her  half 
curiously,  half  uneasily.  It  was  not  like 
Louis   to   extend   such   an   invitation. 

"If  you  don't  mind  the  smoke,"  said 
Sebastian,  hastening  to  open  the  window. 

He  remained  there,  with  a  certain  dis- 
taste to  see  the  woman  thus  brought  to 
bay;  while  Louis  faced  her.  He  caught 
glimpses  of  the  square  outside  as  he  stood ; 
the  electric  light  was  making  eerie  shadows 
upon  its  broad  paths  and  its  beds,  wherein 
the  grass  was  brown  and  dry  and  sere. 
His  thoughts,  in  swift  retrospection,  went 
back  to  that  afternoon  when  his  father 
had  speculated  upon  his  marriage,  which 
had  then  seemed  so  remote  and  shadowy 
a  contingency,  and  on  the  kind  of  wife  he 
should  be  likely  to  choose,  and  how  after- 
ward he  had  stood  upon  the  brown  stone 
steps  at  the  front  door,  and,  looking  out 
upon  that  familiar  scene,  had  watched 
the  white  butterflies.  Presently  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  what  the  other  two 
were  saying  in  the  room. 

"Both  Sebastian  and  I,"  said  Louis, 
"are  anxious  to  know  the  meaning  of  this 
talk  about  a  person  named  Elmira.  We 
thought  you  might  be  able  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject." 

Mrs.  Alfred,  surprised  and  disconcerted, 
flushed  to  a  delicate  pink,  her  eyes  nar- 
rowing into  slits,  though  the  smile  still 
hovered  about  her  thin  lips. 

"Why,  I  should  have  thought,"  she 
said  sweetly,   "that  our  dear  Sebastian 
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could  have  given  you  more  information 
on  that  subject  than  any  one  else." 

"So  he  can,"  said  Louis,  composedly; 
"but  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  make  it 
public." 

"  It  would  not  be,  perhaps,  a  pretty 
story  for  Dorothy." 

"I  should  prefer,"  said  Sebastian,  turn- 
ing suddenly  from  the  window,  but  still 
gravely  courteous — -"that  is,  if  you  don't 
mind,  —  that  Miss  Kent's  name  should 
be  left  out  of  this  discussion." 

"Why,  yes,  if  you  prefer,"  said  Mrs. 
Alfred.  "And  that  reminds  me  that  I 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
offering  you  my  congratulations." 

"Thank  you!"  replied  Sebastian. 

"You  took  us  all  so  much  by  surprise; 
but,  then,  you  are  always  so  very 
reticent." 

"Which  brings  us  back  to  the  point," 
said  lyouis,  "that  I  wish  everybody  else 
had  been  equally  reticent.  But  what  we 
are  particularly  interested  in  hearing 
just  now  is  what  you  happen  to  know 
about  Hlmira?" 

Mrs.  Alfred  looked  down,  affecting 
reluctance. 

"  I  would  rather  not, — indeed  I  should 
rather  not,"  she  said. 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  lyOuis,  "we  shall 
have  to  ask  you  to  overcome  that  re- 
luctance, and  to  speak  out  plainly.  The 
matter  is  vital." 

"Do  you  really  want  me  to  tell?"  said 
Mrs.  Alfred,  rising  and  confronting  Sebas- 
tian, with  a  curious  light  in  her  eyes. 

"I  most  certainly  do,"  said  Sebastian. 

"Then  I  will  speak  at  last,  I  will  sub- 
mit my  proof;  and  I  challenge  Louis, — 
I  appeal  to  any  fair-minded  person  to 
say  if  the  proof  be  not  sufficient." 

"As  there  are  no  fair-minded  persons 
here,"  said  Louis,  sarcastically,  "except 
ourselves,  such  an  appeal  is  superfluous." 

"But  with  all  your  mockery,"  said 
Mrs.  iVlfred,  "you  who,  at  least,  are  of 
irreproachable  conduct  and  a  credit  to 
the  family,  will  have  to  ^dmit  that  this 
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brother  who  has  been  raised  up  over  us 
all  by  the  unjust  will  of  his  father,  has 
become  involved  in  some  affair  that  he 
strives  to  gloss  over  by  his  affectation  of 
reticence." 

"A  reticence  which  you  would  have 
done  well  to  imatate,"  said  Louis,  his  keen 
eyes  regarding  that  soul  which  she  had 
thus  laid  bare,  with  its  petty  jealousy, 
its  meanness,  and  its  malice.  "Of  course 
it  would  not  be  our  province  to  take  you 
to  task  for  anything  you  might  have  seen 
fit  to  do  or  say.  But  this  is  a  matter  that 
may  involve  the  most  serious  conse- 
quence, if  this  slanderous  gossip  that  has 
arisen  can  not  be  checked.  So  when  you 
have  been  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what 
you  know  of  this  woman,  we  shall  have 
to  ask  you,  whenever  possible,  to  deny 
such  rumors  concerning  Sebastian,  or 
with  regard  to  this  Elmira,  as  may  be 
in  circulation." 

"  I  shall  never  deny  what  is  true,"  said 
Mrs.  Alfred,  suddenly  snatching  from  her 
neck  a  little  bag  of  silk,  from  which  she 
drew  a  slip  of  paper.  "  Let  Sebastian 
deny,  if  he  can,  that  this  belongs  to  him." 

She  thrust  it  into  Louis'  hand;  but 
he,  without  so  much  as  a  glance  at  it, 
passed  it  to  Sebastian.  The  latter,  much 
surprised,  took  and  examined  it  delib- 
erately. It  was  yellow  with  age,  split  at 
the  creases,  and  seeming,  in  fact,  on  the  . 
point  of  falling  to  pieces.  He  opened  it 
with  care,  and  read  what  would  have 
filled  him  with  dismay  but  a  short  time 
previously.  The  writing  was  such  as 
might  have  belonged  to  an  illiterate 
person;  the  words  were  few,  but  such  as 
to  suggest  a  perilously  close  guess  at  the 
truth.  He  wondered  that  it  had  not  been 
perfectly  clear  to  the  woman's  acute 
mind,  and  could  only  rejoice,  with  deep 
thankfulness,  at  the  strange  mistake  into 
which  she  had  fallen  and  her  singular 
obtuseness.  For,  as  he  reflected,  the  very 
appearance  of  that  paper  might  have 
;ihown  the  absurdity  of  connecting  it  with 
himself, 
next  week  ) 
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Bethlehem. 


BY    MARY    E.   MANNIX. 


THE  AVE   MARIA 

Midnight  Mass  in  the  Forest. 


/JCR6SS   the   plains  of   Rephaim 
Follow  them— O  follow  them— 
Into  the  lonely  mountain  town, 
O'er  pathways  rugRcd,  brown! 
The  night  looks  chill  and  drear  to  them, 
No  friendly  face  is  near  to  them, 
As  they  ride  slowly  down 

To  Bethlehem. 

Up  to  the  inns  of  Bethlehem 
Follow  them,— O  follow  them! 

Darkly  amid  the  deepening  gloom 

Forbidding  portals  loom. 
Meekly  they  turn  about  again, 
Sadly  they  stand  without  again, 

Alas,  there  is  no  room 

In  Bethlehem! 

Out  to  the  edge  of  Bethlehem. 
Follow  them, — O  follow  them! 

From  whei^e  the  groves  of  Nazareth  arc; 

Their  weary  steps  are  far. 
A  careless  world  is  blind  to  them, 
But  shivering  beasts  are  kind  to  them. 

And  see  yon  flashing  Star 

O'er  Bethlehem! 

Above  the  Cave  of  Bethlehem 

It  shines  for  us,  it  shines  for  them. 

O  spotless  Rose  without  a  thorn, 

'Tis  thy  triumphant  morn! 
Angelic  hosts  float  over  thee, 
The  peace  of  God  doth  cover  thee, 

And  Christ  the  Lord  is  born 

In  Bethlehem. 


It  was  said  of  old  in  a  vision  of  per- 
fect peace  that  "a  little  child  should  lead 
them";  and  if  we  could  feel  the  essence 
of  Christmas  joy  it  must  be  through  the 
touch  of  children's  hands  and  in  unison 
with  their  happy  hearts.  Perhaps  the 
radiance  of  the  f^ce  of  Him  who  was 
"in  a  manger  laid"  is  yet  reflected  in 
their  innocent  eyes,-— ;4non. 


BY    ROTHAY    REYNOLDS. 


ELLS  rang  out  on  Christmas 
Eve  in  the  olden  times,"  said 
Wladislaw.  "That  was  before 
the  Cossacks  came, — before  they 
told  us  we  had  to  believe  as  the  Tsar 
believed  and  to  pray  as  he  prayed." 

"No  sad  talk  to-night,  husband!"  said 
Marya.  "And,  children,  run  out  and 
fetch  some  clean  straw." 

And  when  Jan  and  Piotr  had  gone, 
she  bent  and  kissed  the  man's  forehead. 
He  smiled,  then  looked  gloomily  into 
the  blazing  fire,  which  threw  a  flickering 
light  over  the  single  room  of  the  poor 
cottage. 

"  It  is  on  a  night  like  this  I  feel  saddest," 
he  said.  "  I  can  not  forget  the  time  yvhen 
we  were  free  to  worship  as  our  fathers 
did  before  us.  How  long  ago  is  it  that  the 
soldiers  came  to  force  us  to  join  their 
cursed  Orthodox  Church?  It  was  in  1875 
that  your  mother  was  shot  down  at  the 
church  door,— twenty-nine  years  ago." 

"  I  praise  the  Lord  every  day  that  I 
am  daughter  of  a  martyr,"  said  Marya; 
"but  it's  for  the  children  I  fret.  Think  of 
it!  they  have  never  heard  a  Mass.  We 
might  be  living  in  a  heathen  land." 

In  came  the  two  children,  breathless 
and  laden  with  straw.  Their  mother  spread 
it  on  the  table;  then  she  covered  it  with 
a  white  cloth,  and  set  out  a  loaf  of  black 
bread;  a  dried  herring,  and  a  pitcher  of 
milk.  Jan  and  Piotr  climbed  onto  their 
father's  knees.  He  told  them  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  stories. 

"Your  mother  has  put  straw  on  the 
table  to-night,"  he  ended,  "because  the 
Panna  Marya  laid  the  Holy  Babe  on 
straw  in  the  manger." 

At  that  hour  the  sound  of  bells,  floating 
over  the  west,  was  turning  the  thoughts 
of  all  men  to  Bethlehem.  Recluse  or 
worldling,  Christian  or  unbeliever,  was 
constrained  by  their  magic.   But  ^he  merry 
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music,  tossed  into  the  night  from  Lisbon 
to  Warsaw,  ceased  twenty  miles  west  of 
the  PoHsh  village  where  Wladislaw  lived, 
silenced  by  the  will  of  the  Tsar.  Thence, 
a  thousand  miles  to  the  east,  the  night 
was  voiceless;  for  Russia  waits  until  the 
West  is  keeping  Twelfth  Night  to  cele- 
brate her  Christmas.  It  had  been  the  will 
of  the  Autocrat,  who  claimed  sway  over 
the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  his 
subjects,  that  Eastern  Poland  should  be 
Orthodox.  Churches  were  seized,  priests 
were  driven  out,  peasants  flogged,  im- 
prisoned, exiled.  But  the  proud  Emperor 
was  powerless  as  Canute  before  the  waves. 
Persecution  intensified  the  people's  faith. 
He  .could  silence  the  bells  of  Christmas, 
but  he  could  not  change  a  simple  country- 
man's creed. 

"To-morrow,"  said  Marya,  when  they 
had  sat  down  to  supper,  "there  will  be 
pork  for  dinner." 

"Oh,  how  beautiful!"  cried  Jan  and 
Piotr  together.  Small  wonder,  for  they 
did  not  eat  meat  more  than  ten  times  in 
the  year,  and  they  sighed  contentedly. 

There  was  a  gentle  tapping  on  the 
window-pane.  Wladislaw  opened  the  door 
and  looked  out. 

"Come  in,  brother!"  he  said,  and  a 
man  in  a  long  sheepskin  coat  entered. 

"There  is  a  marriage  to-night,"  observed 
the  visitor,  mysteriously. 

"Where?"  asked  the  host. 

"At  the  Red  Hollow  in  the  forest," 
was  the  reply. 

Without  another  word,  the  messenger 
turned  and  went  out. 

"The  half-witted  creature!"  said  Marya. 
"  What  is  he  doing  wandering  three  leagues 
from  his  home?  But  he  might  have  stayed 
to  eat  a  crust." 

"Don't  you  understand?"  asked  her 
husband.  "It  is  the  watchword.  There 
will  be   Midnight  Mass  in  the  forest." 

"Jan,  Piotr,  come  and  kiss  me!"  cried 
the  woman.  "  Dear  hearts,  we  are  to  be 
like  the  shepherds  to-night !  We  are  going 
across  the  snow  tq  worship  t^e  Babe  of 
Bethlehem.'* 


"And  shall  we  really  see  the  Babe  and 
the   Panna  Marya?"  they  asked. 

"No,  lads,"  interposed  their  father, 
"you  will  not  see  them;  but  the  Babe 
will  be  there  in  the  forest,  and  the 
angels  too." 

"How  beautiful!"  said  Jan  and  Piotr. 

The  four  put  on  their  sheepskin  coats 
and  high  felt  boots.  Wladislaw  took  down 
a  lantern;  but  he  did  not  light  it,  for 
the  Russian  police  might  be  alert  on  such 
a  night. 

Their  footsteps  fell  silently  on  the 
snow.  Above  them  the  stars  shone  bright. 
Neighbors  were  leaving  their  cottages,  but 
nobody  spoke  until  they  were  on  the 
border  of  the  forest.  Then  there  was  an 
exchange  of  greetings.  "May  Jesus  Christ 
be  praised!"  they  said  to  one  another, 
according  to  the  habit  of  the  countryside. 
"For  ever  and  ever!"  came  the  response. 
Lanterns  were  lit,  and  the  company  of 
nearly  a  hundred  persons  threaded  its 
way  beneath  the  snow-laden  branches  of 
the  pine  trees. 

They  trudged  along  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  making  slow  progress  through  the 
deep  snow,  until  they  came  to  a  man, 
standing  sentinel  and  holding  an  ancient 
blunderbuss.     He   challenged   them. 

"The  marriage  in  the  Red  Hollow," 
they  said,  and  passed  on. 

The  path  began  to  slope  down,  and  in 
ten  minutes  they  came  to  a  clear  space, 
where  several  hundred  peasants  from 
other  villages  had  already  gathered. 

"But,  father,  where  is  the  manger?" 
asked  Jan. 

His  father  pointed  to  a  great  stone,  in 
the  midvSt  of  the  clearing,  on  which  two 
candles   burned   brightly  in   the   cold   air. 

"That  is  the  manger,"  he  responded. 

The  boy  looked  puzzled,  but  his  father 
bade  him  and  his  brother  kneel  down. 
A  tall,  grave  man  in  a  peasant's  tunic 
approached  the  stone  and  placed  upon  if 
something  folded  in  a  white  veil.  Then 
he  began  the  Mass.  Round  his  neck  hung 
a  tiny  ribbon  which,  in  that  time  of 
persecution,  took  the  place  of  the  vest- 
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ments  of  the  one,  true  Church.  He  had 
come  from  Austrian  Poland  with  a  pack 
of  combs  and  laces,  and  risked  joining 
other  priests,  whose  disguise  had  been 
discovered,  in  the  Fortress  at  Warsaw. 
The  congregation,  kneeling  in  the  snow, 
followed  his  movements  as  men  who  have 
hungered  and  are  being  filled.  Christmas 
was  being  celebrated  in  the  high  cathe- 
drals of  Christendom  with  music  and 
pomp,  but  no  midnight  solemnity  touched 
hearts  deeper  than  that  in  the  white 
silence  of  the  forest  beneath  the  stars. 

Presently   the    tinkle    of   a    little    bell 
broke  the  silence. 

"Pray,  Jan;  and  pray,  Piotr, — pray  as 
never  before!"  whispered  their  father. 

"Is  it  the  Babe?"  they  asked,  pulling 
their  mother's  gown. 

But  she  did  not  hear.  Her  figure  was 
motionless,  her  hps  were  parted,  and  her 
shining  eyes  seemed  fixed  on  something 
very  far  away.  The  silence  was  intense. 
Then  she  spoke,  •  as  though  to  herself. 

"Listen!"  she  said.  "The  angels  are 
singing!" 

But  Jan  and  Piotr  heard  only  the 
sound  of  the  little  bell  and  the  snapping 
of  a  twig  in  the  frost. 

The  woman  stretched  out  her  arms. 

"Oh,  how  beautiful  He  is!"  she  said 
softly.  "Panna  Marya,  I  thank  thee!" 
And  she  seemed  still  to  be  gazing  at 
something  far  away. 

But  Jan  and  Piotr  saw  only  the  white 
Host  that  the  priest  Hfted  high  in  the 
frosty  air. 

This  Christmas,  Jan  and  Piotr,  who 
are  now  strapping  lads,  will  hear  Mid- 
night Mass  in  the  church  the  villagers 
have  built  since  Nicholas  II.  granted  his 
subjects  the  right  to  choose  their  religion. 
But  the  country  people  have  heard  that, 
in  the  Tsar's  palace,  courtiers  and  bishops 
tell  their  master  that  it  is  not  good  to 
let  Polish  peasants  worship  God  as  they 
wish,  and  they  ask  whether  they  will 
again  be  forced  to  hear  Mass  in  the  forest. 
And  who  knows? 


Told  of  Victor  Hugo's  Father. 


yr^  HEN  Sigisbert  Hugo,  Victor  Hugo's 
\\y  father,  was  still  a  colonel,  he  took 
part  in  the  famous  Peninsular  Campaign, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  in  many 
a  bloody  battle,  and  gave  to  his  fellow- 
soldiers  examples  of  heroism  and  bravery 
that  have  never  been  forgotten. 

One  evening,  several  hours  after  an 
unusually  severe  encounter  with  the 
enemy,  he  was  crossing  the  deserted  battle- 
field, accompanied  by  his  orderly,  when 
he  heard  at  some  distance  a  voice  crying 
piteously  for  water.  He  was  worn  and 
tired,  and  had  yet  several  important  tasks 
to  perform;  but  he  could  not  bear  to 
leave  a  wounded  soldier  in  pain.  He 
immediately  turned  his  horse  in  the 
direction  whence  the  sound  proceeded, 
and  soon  came  upon  a^  Spanish  soldier, 
who  lay  behind  a  clump  of  bushes,  terribly 
mutilated  by  a  shell.  Filled  with  pity,  he 
drew  a  brandy  flask  from  his  pocket  and 
handed  it  to  his  companion,  bidding  him 
give  some  of  its  contents  to  the  wounded 
man.  But  the  Spaniard,  in  whose  soul 
hatred  was  stronger  than  gratitude,  had 
been  watching  the  Frenchman,  with  a 
savage  look  in  his  eyes;  and,  before  they 
could  guess  his  intention,  he  had  snatched 
up  a  pistol  lying  beside  him  and  dis- 
charged it  straight  at  the  mounted  officer. 
The  bullet,  fired  with  such  murderous 
intent,  very  nearly  hit  its  mark;  for  it 
whizzed  so  close  to  the  colonel's  head 
that  it  pierced  the  thick  hat  he  was 
wearing.  ' 

At  this  act  of  treachery,  the  orderly, 
who  had  approached  the  wounded  man 
on  his  errand  of  mercy,  now  filled  with 
great  indignation,  drew  back  his  flask 
quickly  and  looked  questioningly  at  the 
colonel.  The  latter,  however,  merely  said, 
as  calmly  as  though  nothing  unusual  had 
occurred:  "Give  the  poor,  crazy  man 
his  drink,  Jacques."  Then,  touching  his 
horse  Ughtly  with  the  spurs,,  he  rode  on 
toward  the  French  camp. 
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Charity  vs.  Philanthropy. 


^T^HERE  is  much  wisdom  as  well  as 
-*-  considerable  keen  criticism  in  a  recent 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Jarrett  T.  Richards 
before  the  Newman  Club  of  Los  Angeles, 
the  text  of  which  has  reached  us  in 
pamphlet  form.  Its  title,  "The  Philan- 
thropy that  Ennobles  and  the  Compassion 
that  Kills,"  indicates  the  gravity  of  the 
problems  which  it  discusses.  At  this 
season  particularly,  when  impulses  to 
kindly  thoughts  and  benevolent  deeds 
are  more  than  usually  strong,  such  a  dis- 
cussion as  is  here  presented  has  timely 
usefulness.  So  much  Christmas  giving  is 
hollow-hearted,  mere  ostentatious  natural 
good  feeling,  when  it  is  not  less  creditable 
even,  that  these  words  may  be  reflected 
upon  with  profit.  Philanthropy,  pure  and 
simple,  begins  and  ends  with  man,  and 
is  often  cold  and  hard;  whereas  the  real 
charity  of  Christ,  with  its  supernatural 
motive,  has  a  glow  and  a  sweetness  that 
add  priceless  value  to  the  offering  macle, 
whether  that  offering  be  great  or  little 
in  itself. 

Mr.  Richards  has  been  speaking  of 
certain  modern  methods  and  institutions 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  needs  of  the 
poor.  The  spirit  of  his  discussion  is 
evinced  in  one  brief  sentence,  which  serves 
as  a  text  for  that  which  follows.  Here  is, 
the  sentence  and  the  passage;  the  writer 
has  been  speaking  of  relief  obtainable  by 
the  "worthy  poor."    He  goes  on: 

I  may  say  here  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  it  is  the  unworthy  poor  that  most  need 
help.  The  most  of  these  institutions,  Uke  the 
schools  of  superficial  learning  that  train  the 
faculties  of  observation  at  the  expense  of  the 
mind's  creative  functions,  are  directed  toward 
relieving  immediate  material  conditions  of  want 
and  discomfort,  and  brightening  tlie  lives  of 
those  they  aid  by  worldly  diversion  and  enjoy- 
ment, whatever  may  be  the  poverty  or  the 
wealth,  the  weakness  or  the  strength  of  their 
characters.  They  are  of  divers  character,  and 
organized  to  meet  all  social  conditions  and  to 
carr}^  out  every  feature  of  charitable  work; 
some    inspired    and    animated    with    the    spirit 


of  sympathetic  benevolence;  some  maintained 
from  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty  to  society; 
some  for  the  occupation  and  diversion  of  the 
idle  rich,  and  some  for  the  vainglory  of  the 
promoters;  but  none  quickened  with  the  en- 
nobling and  life-preserving  principle  of  religion. 

These  institutions  have  accomplished  and  are 
accomplishing  much  in  bettering  the  conditions 
of  life  among  the  legions  of  the  poor;  but  in 
their  ill  conceived  and  wrongly  applied  human- 
itarianism  they  are  working  an  injury  to 
humanity  and  to  individual  lives  that  can  only 
be  counteracted  and  repaired  by  the  mercy  of 
God  and  through  the  agency  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

Especially  dangerous  are  many  modern  insti- 
tutions for  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions 
of  the  young.  They  pay  little  attention  to 
helping  their  wards  to  acquire  strength  of  will, 
courage  to  struggle  against  adversity,  the 
practice  of  self-sacrifice  and  useful  knowledge 
to  fit  them  to  labor  and  succeed  in  the  voca- 
tions incident  to  their  conditions  in  life;  but 
they  afiford  them  diversions  and  amusements, 
extending  often  beyond  the  hours  legitimately 
allotted  for  play;  and  so  often  weaning  children 
away  from  home  life,  connected  with  which 
there  are  duties  essential  to  their  own  discipline 
and  training,  as  well  as  to  ease  the  toil  and 
burdens   of  their   parents  and  guardians. 

They  are  given  pleasurable  amusements, 
popular  shows  (frequently  immodest  in  char- 
acter), dances  dangerous  to  morals,  that  awaken 
the  desire  for  a  gayer  life, — a  life  beyond  the 
lot  in  which  they  have  been  cast;  a  thirst  for 
entertainment  that  only  the  children  of  the 
moneyed  men  can  afford;-  fondness  for  dress 
and  craving  for  exciting  and  continuous  diver- 
sion; all  tending  to  the  elimination  of  sacred- 
ness,  seriousness,  nobility,  and  dignity  from  their 
developing  lives.  They  furnish,  outside  the 
home,  all  the  degenerate  elements  that  a  wise 
parent  seeks  to  exclude  from  his  household,  to 
prevent  the  spoiling  of  his  child. 

No  one  who  knows  the  times  can  say 
that  this  analysis  is  not  accurate,  or  the 
indictment  as  just  as  it  is  severe.  It  is 
not  hysterical:  the  very  calmness  of  it 
makes  for  conviction.  It  may  be  that 
the  same  thing  has  been  said  many  times 
before,  but  it  can  not  be  too  often  well 
said.  Besides,  there  is  a  distinct  unction 
to  lay  earnestness  in  matters  which  touch 
the  graver  things  of  life, — a  ringing  force 
to  which  we  personally  hearken  with 
gladness,  and  a  certain  awe  and  thanks 
to  God. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  elimination  of  the  word  "Protes- 
tant" from  the  platform  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  at  its  recent  quadrennial  con- 
ference is  full  of  significance.  It  shows  that 
Protestantism  is  fast  disintegrating;  that 
its  adherents  are  beginning  to  realize  its 
powerlessness  to  cope  with  agnosticism  and 
atheism;  that  all  talk  of  Christian  unity  is 
folly  unless  the  Catholic  Church  is  taken 
into  consideration;  also  that  her  aid  can 
not  be  disix'nsed  with  in  the  new  campaign 
which  the  F.  C.  C.  C.  A.  has  inaugurated 
in  the  interest  of  public  morals  and 
for  social  betterment;  furthermore,  that 
Socialism  is  too  formidable  a  foe  for 
sectarian  forces,  even  if  it  were  possible 
to  unite  them. 

Of  course,  the  slightest  sincere  effort 
in  behalf  of  Christian  unity  is  praise- 
worthy; and  the  sight  of  so  many  earnest 
outsiders  turning  ever  so  little  toward 
the  great  Mother  Church  is  cause  for 
rejoicing.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Council  have  yet  much  to 
learn,  not  only  regarding  what  one  Protes- 
tant minister  termed  "the  most  imposing 
organic  symbol  of  Christianity,"  but  about 
Socialism  itself,  the  Marxian  variety  of 
which  is  nothing  if  not  anti-Christian, 
though  some  of  the  promoters  have  more 
or  less  committed  themselves  to  its  schemes 
and  methods.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say, 
but  the  truth  is  that  many  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  social  regeneration 
have  so  little  Christianity  that  they  have 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  is 
the  only  means  by  which  such  regenera- 
tion can  ever  be  effected. 


The  warnings  contained  in  a  circular 
sent  out  by  the  Fire  Commissioner  of 
New  York  City,  calling  attention  to  the 
danger  attending  Christmas  celebrations, 
ought  to  be  heeded  everywhere.  Many 
lives  are  lost  and  much  property  is  de- 
stroyed every  year  from  Christmas  candles 


or  other  lights  on  trees,  in  cribs,  etc.  The 
circular  contains  warnings  not  to  decorate 
the  Christmas  tree  with  paper,  cotton, 
or  other  inflammable  material;  to  set  the 
tree  securely,  vso  th£.t  children  can  not 
tip  it  over;  not  to  use  cotton  to  represent 
snow,  but,  if  there  must  be  snow,  to  use 
asbestos  fibre;  not  to  let  children  light 
the  tree  candles;  and  to  remember  that 
when  the  needles  of  the  fir  tree  are  dry 
the  tree  will  burn  like  a  torch. 

The  circular  warns  churches  to  watch 
gas  jets;  for  decorations  may  be  carried 
against  them  by  air  currents.  It  advises 
that  smokers  be  not  permitted  to  light 
cigars  inside  the  building  where  Christmas 
festivities  are  held.  Finally,  everybody 
is  cautioned  to  refrain  from  making  the 
slightest  change  in  electric  wiring  without 
consulting  an  electrical   inspector. 


A  contributor  to  America  asks  the 
question,  "What  is  the  standing  of  the 
Church  in  China?"  And  the  answer  given 
brings  out  these  very  surprising  and  sig- 
nificant  facts : 

At  present  two-thirds  of  the  professed  followers 
of  Christianity  are  Catho  ics.  This  may  come 
as  a  surprise  to  those  who,  from  reading  the 
public  prints,  have  concluded  that  only  the 
non-CathoHc  sects  were  doing  anything  worth 
while  to  Christianize  the  Chinese. 

The  work  of  the  Protestants  has  been  of  a 
character  to  attract  attention,  and  they  have 
always  realized  the  value  of  good  advertising. 
When  the  Revolution  was  an  assured  success, 
the  representatives  of  the  various  missionary 
organizations  here  gave  long  interviews,  in 
which  they  were  careful  to  point  out  the  strong 
influences  exerted  by  their  missionaries  in 
creating  the  new  conditions.  Of  course  there 
is  a  foundation  for  the  statement,  inasmuch 
as  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  were 
educated  in  Protestant  colleges  here  or  in 
China.  Despite  the  fact,  however,  that  there 
are  5000  Protestant  missionaries  in  China,  the 
various  Protestant  sects  number  only  278,628 
adherents. 

The  Church,  according  to  the  latest  data, 
has  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  under  its 
care,  though  it  has  only  1498  European  and 
752  Chinese  priests.  In  the  Vicariate  of  Nankin 
there  are  almost  as  many  Catholics  as  there 
are  Protestants  in  all  of  China,   and  yet  scant 
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notice  has  been' given  the  standing  and  influence 
of  the  oldest  form  of  Christianity  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  hard  to  explain  this.  The  Catholic 
missionaries  are,  as  a  rule,  Europeans  who  have 
not  yet  learned  the  value  of  printer's  ink. 

On  the  testimony  of  many  Protestant  trav- 
ellers, the  Catholic  missionaries  in  China  live 
among  the  people  and  for  the  people,  without 
any  thought  of  the  politics  of  the  country  or  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  administration. 
A  Mr.  Pratt,  who  travelled  to  the  snows  of 
Tibet  through  China,  writes:  "All  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  have  a  very  hard  life, 
and  I  think  that  people  at  home  have  little 
idea  of  the  sacrifices  they  make  for  the  sake 
of  their  religion.  Beyond  having  cleaner  and 
perhaps  in  a  trifling  way  better  houses  than 
the  natives,  there  is  no  difference  in  their  mode 
of  life.  They  seldom  see  civilized  people,  and 
yet  have  done  much  to  civilize  the  almost 
savage  races  among  whom  they  dwell.  Their 
food  is  coarse  and  often  scanty,  and  their  lives 
are  frequently  in  danger." 

Such  a  tribute,  from  such  a  source, 
can  not  fail  to  have  weight  with  those 
misguided  if  well-meaning  Protestant 
persons  who  contribute  so  generously  to 
the  support  of  foreign  missions. 


Not  being  able  to  find  a  passage  in 
one  of  Ruskin's  works  which  we  thought 
would  be  the  most  fitting  rebuke  to  a 
Catholic  person  disposed  to  scoff  at  the 
"doll-like  hanihinos  exhibited  at  this 
season  in  foreign  churches,  and  fast  be- 
coming the  fashion  everywhere  in  this 
country,"  we  present  the  following  para- 
graph from  another  non-Catholic  writer, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  it  occurs  in  "The 
Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table": 

I  remember  once  going  into  a  little  church 
in  a  small  village  some  miles  from  a  great 
European  capital.  The  special  object  of  adora- 
tion [!]  in  this  humblest  of  places  was  a  bambino, 
a  holy  infant,  done  in  wax,  and  covered  with 
cheap  ornaments  such  as  a  little  girl  would 
like  to  beautify  her  doll  with.  Many  a  good 
Protestant  of  the  old  Puritan  type  would  have 
felt  a  strong  impulse  to  seize  this  "Tdolatrous" 
figure  and  dash  it  to  pieces  on  the  stone  floor 
of  the  little  church.  But  one  must  have  lived 
a  while  among  simple-minded  pious  Catholics 
to  know  what  this  poor  waxen  image  and 
the  whole  baby  house  of  bambinos  mean  for  a 
humble,  unlettered,  unimaginative  peasantry. 
He  will  find  that  the  true  office  of  this  eidolon 


is  to  fix  the  mind  of  the  worshipper;  and  that, 
in  virtue  of  the  devotional  thoughts  it  has 
called  forth  so  often  for  so  many  years  in  the 
mind  of  that  poor  old  woman  who  is  kneeling 
before  it,  it  is  no  longer  a  wax  doll  for  her, 
but  has  undergone  a  transubstantiation.  .  .  .  The 
moral  is  that  we  must  not  roughly  smash  other 
people's  "idols"  because  we  know,  or  think 
we  know,  ,  that  they  are  of  cheap  human 
manufacture. 


In  the  current  number  of  the  Common 
Cause,  Mr.  Peter  W.  Collins  contributes 
a  series  of  short  "Thoughts  for  the 
Workers,"  in  which  a  point  we  have  often 
made  is  aptly  put.  "We  have,"  he  writes, 
"any  number  of  splendid  programs,  but 
what  we  need  is  practical  activity  that 
knows  no  let  up."  His  other  reflections, 
if  not  so  central,  are  at  least  as  strikingly 
expressed : 

Any  alliance  between  Labor  and  Socialism 
demeans  labor  and  injures  its  cause. 

While  we  do  not  underrate  the  academic 
when  we  insist  on  the  practical,  and  while 
we  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  learned 
treatise,  we  want  the  men  from  the  workshop 
and  the  factory  —  the  men  in  industry  —  the 
workers — to  organize  and  fight  for  social  justice 
among  their  fellows. 

Social  injustice  is  aggravated  by  illegitimate 
discontent,  and  it  is  folly  to  expect  constructive 
results  from   destructive  forces. 

The  remedies  offered  by  Socialism  for  the 
cure  of  social  ills  lead  to  the  cemetery. 

Socialism  has  taken  workers  from  the  work- 
shop, the  mine,  and  the  factory,  and  made 
tramps  out   of  them. 

The  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  for 
the  average  Socialist  to  do  is  to  tell  what 
"Socialism"   really  means. 


Some  idea  of  the  lengths  to  which 
the  manufacture  of  spurious  "antiques," 
Egyptian  antiquities  in  particular,  is 
carried  may  be  obtained  from  a  recent 
work  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Wakeling.  Illustrating 
the  wiles  and  tricks  of  natives  who  deal 
in  antiquities,  he  tells  of  a  whole  tomb 
opposite  Luxor  which  was  carefully  pre- 
pared with  coffins,  vases,  stelae,  and  other 
forged  objects,  and  then  "planted"  on 
a  dealer  for  six  hundred  pounds.  Very 
instructive  also  are  Mr.  Wakeling's  tales 
of   the    way   in    which    forged    antiquities 
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are  taken  to  excavations  conducted  by 
European  (and  American)  archaeologists, 
and  there  buried;  thus  producing,  if  the 
"dig"  is  conducted  on  the  reprehensible 
baksheesh  system,  a  greater  profit  than 
could  be  obtained  from  the  native  dealer. 
Mr.  Wakeling  has  much  to  say,  too,  about 
the  manufacture  of  these  forgeries,  par- 
ticularly of  scarabs.  All  of  which  ex- 
cites the  suspicion  that  the  "prehistoric 
mummies"  and  other  antiquities,  upon 
which  unsuspecting  visitors  to  museums 
are  wont  to  gaze  with  awe,  are  in 
numerous  cases — well,  something  entirely 

different. 

« » » 

An  admirable  pastoral  letter  for 
Advent,  by  Bishop  Hedley,  just  to  hand, 
is  on  the  practice  of  Holy  Communion. 
Emphasizing  the  point  that  the  chief 
object  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  that 
it  be  received,  the  Bishop  gives  some  fresh 
considerations  on  the  subject  of  disposi- 
tions for  frequent  Communion,  as  also 
on  the  action  of  grace  in  the  Sacrament. 
This  portion  of  the  pastoral  letter  we 
quote  entire: 

It  is  natural  to  a  Catholic  to  feel  that  no 
reverence  can  be  too  great  for  the  Divine 
Redeemer,  the  one  and  only  God,  who  abides 
on  earth  under  the  Sacramental  forms.  Can  it 
be  compatible  with  reverence,  we  ask  ourselves, 
that  men  and  women  should  hurry  in  from  the 
streets,  with  hearts  and  minds  full  of  business 
or  worldliness,  just  as  they  are  from  their  shops, 
offices,  factories,  and  mines,  and  dare  to  receive 
into,  their  mouths  their  Lord,  Creator,  and 
Judge?  Should  not  their  preparation  be  silence, 
solitude,  long  meditation,  and  such  observance 
as  we  offer  to  an  earthly  king?  Is  it  right  that 
people  who  gossip  and  quarrel,  who  sin  against 
charity,  who  are  not  particular  about  sensual 
indulgence  or  pride  or  dishonesty,  or  spite, 
should  dare  to  enter  the  awful  sanctuary  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  after  a  hasty  confession, 
and  sometimes,  when  they  think  themselves 
free  from  mortal  sin,  without  any  confession 
at  all?  The  answer  to  this  may  be  given  in 
the  words  of  our  Holy  Father  himself:  "The 
primary  purpose  of  this  Sacrament  is  not  that 
the  honor  and  reverence  due  to  Our  Lord  may 
be  safeguarded."  Its  principal  end  is  this— 
"that  the  faithful  may  from  it  derive  strength 
to  resist  their  sensual  passions,  to  cleanse  them- 
selves  from   the   stain   of   daily   faults,    and   to 


avoid  those  greater  sins  to  which  human  frailty 
is  liable." 

This  pronouncement  gives  us  the  true  view 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  It  must  be  rever- 
enced, but  its  chief  object  is  to  be  received. 
If  daily  reception  involves  irreverence — that  is, 
an  absence  of  certain  observances  which  men 
commonly  associate  with  reverence  —  which, 
at  the  utmost,  is  only  negative  irreverence, — 
then  irreverence  is  not  only  pardonable,  but 
laudable,  if  frequent  Communion  can  not  be 
practised  without  it.  The  reverence  of  the 
great  Church  will  never  fail.  How  far,  in  this 
age  or  in  that,  ceremonies  are  useful,  pomp  is 
advisable,  or  postures  of  the  body  desirable, 
the  Church  will  decide  as  the  occasion  demands. 
But  the  great  principle  must  ever  stand  firm, 
that  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  the  daily  Bread 
of  the  spirit  of  man.  Let  the  soul  make  sure  of 
that  interior  reverence  that  always  lies  within 
its  power.  And  even  here  the  children  of  the 
Church  must  not  demand  from  their  frail  and 
infirm  natures  more  than  Christ  prescribes. 
Let  there  be  freedom  from  mortal  sin.  That 
is  a  rule  which  is  intelligible,  clear,  and  imper- 
ative. To  receive  in  mortal  sin  would  truly 
constitute  an  irreverence  like  to  that  which 
marked  Judas  among  that  company  of  simple 
and  homely  men  who  sat  round  Jesus  at  the 
Supper.  But  beyond  this  state,  which  Cath- 
olics call  the  state  of  grace,  it  is  not  needful 
to  have  even  for  daily  Communion  any  further 
purification   of  the  soul   or  refinement   of  love. 

Great  divines  and  even  great  saints  have 
taught  differently.  Some  have  required  an 
abhorrence  of  all  venial  sins,  at  least  such  as 
are  deliberate;  others  have  gone  further,  and 
forbidden  daily  Communion  unless  the  passions 
and  habitual  propensities  of  the  heart  were 
already  overcome  and  rooted  out.  This  was  an 
ideal  of  reverence  that  appealed  to  those  pure 
and  heroic  natures  whom  the  very  thought  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  sufficed  to  cast  into  an 
ecstasy.  Every  lover  of  Jesus  would  wish  that 
the  partaker  of  His  body  and  blood  might 
always  be  so  beautifully  prepared.  But  the 
Redeemer  of  souls  is  both  wiser  and  more  tender 
than  all  His  saints.  Why  has  He  come  upon 
the  earth?  To  shut  Himself  up  in  inaccessible 
glory?  To  live  with  closed  doors,  that  men  and 
women  may  not  pass?  To  surround  Himself 
with  angels  in  light  and  bliss?  No,  but  to  take 
a  poor  woman  for  His  Mother,  to  live  for 
years  like  a  poor  man,  to  associate  with  poor 
and  rude  men;  to  live  among  the  people,  to 
let  them  hear  Him  and  talk  to  Him  and  handle 
Him;  to  taste  sorrow  and  extreme  pain,  and  to 
suffer  a  shameful  death.  Has  He  changed  or 
altered,  now  that  He  is  with  us  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament?      Does    He    want    glory    now    and 
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splendor  and  fear?  Does  He  not  long,  as  He 
did  in  Judea  and  Galilee,  to  bring  around  Him 
the  poor,  the  simple,  the  working  people — yes, 
and  the  imperfect,  the  tempted,  and  the  sinful? 
Therefore,  no  man  or  woman  must  hesitate  to 
receive  Him,  if  in  the  state  of  grace  and  with  a 
good  intention. 

If  you  find  that  frequent  Communion  does 
not  make  you  better,  consult  your  confessor; 
but  remember  that  improvement  does  not  con- 
sist in  having  no  more  temptations,  but  in 
honestly  striving  against  them.  And  remember 
also  that  one  may  even  continue  to  fall  in  lesser 
things,  and  yet,  by  repentance  and  the  Sacra- 
mental grace,  grow  nearer  and  nearer  to  God; 
and  that  even  repeated  mortal  sins,  if  they  are 
followed  by  sincere  sorrow,  confession,  and 
resolution,  are  compatible  with  gradual  advance 
in  essential  perfection. 

*  * 

The  other  point  is  that  the  grace  of  a  Sacra- 
ment, in  a  worthy  recipient,  acts  independently 
of  our  feelings,  and  even  of  our  spiritual  dispo- 
sition as  known  to  ourselves.  Hence  not  only 
may  a  Catholic  make  an  excellent  Communion 
without  feeling  piety  or  devotion,  but  even  if 
his  piety  is  slack,  his  preparation  hurried  and 
careless,  and  his  love  very  lukewarm,  the  recep- 
tion of  Our  Lord's  sacred  body  may  strengthen 
and  benefit  his  soul.  Let  it  be  carefully  observed 
that  this  haste  and  lukewarmness  must  not 
prevail  too  absolutely.  We  must  have  a  desire 
to  unite  ourselves  with  God,  or  at  least  to  please 
Him,  or  to  be  helped  by  Him.  And  we  must 
give  ourselves  the  time  and  the  amount  of 
recollection  necessary  to  get  into  this  frame  of 
mind.  If  this  is  observed,  there  will  be  no  scan- 
dalous levity  in  communicating,  no  scandalous 
recklessness  in  combining  frequent  Communion 
with  a  discreditable  life;  and,  it  may  even  be 
said,  no  continued  wilful  attachment  even  to 
venial  sins  and  habits. 


The  unveiling,  in  the  Eternal  City,  of 
a  monument  to  the  late  Mgr.  Scalabrini, 
Bishop  of  Piacenza  and  founder  of  the 
Missionaries  of  St.  Charles,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a  generous,  if  brief,  tribute  to  this 
apostolic  Bishop  and  his  devoted  priests, 
paid  by  Rome,  which  says  truly  that 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  they 
have  done  more  than  will  ever  be  recorded 
for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of 
thousands  of  Italian  emigrants  to  North 
and  South  America: 

On  July  12,  1888  the  first  little  band  of 
Missionaries  of  St.  Charles,  consisting  of  sevei\ 


priests  and  three  lay-brothers,  set  out  for 
Brazil  and  the  United  States.  In  North  America 
they  now  have  flourishing  missions  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Syracuse,  New  Haven, 
Buffalo,  Providence,  Cincinnati,  and  elsewhere; 
while  their  missions  are  dotted  numerously  over 
the  towns  and  v^ities  of  Brazil.  Here  is  a  little 
story  which  illustrates  the  spirit  of  these  devoted 
priests. 

Father  Giuseppe  Marchetti,  on  his  voyage 
to  Brazil,  was  called  to  the  bedside  of  a  young 
Italian  mother  among  the  emigrants.  Her  great 
anxiety  was  for  her  baby.  Father  Marchetti 
promised  to  look  after  it,  and  the  poor  mother 
died  contented.  A  few  days  later  the  young 
priest  might  have  been  seen  going  from  door 
to  door  in  Rio  Janeiro  with  the  infant  in  his 
arms,  endeavoring  to  find  a  home  for  it.  Finally, 
a  porter's  wife  in  a  religious  institute  consented 
to  care  for  the  child  until  Father  Marchetti 
could  make  definite  provision  for  it.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  the  great  Italian  orphan 
asylum  which  he  founded  in  San  Paolo,  and 
which  contained  200  children  when  Father 
Marchetti,  a  few  years  later,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven,  fell  a  victim  of  his  zeal. 


The  spirit  which  actuated  those  who 
used  the  once  familiar  warning,  "No 
Catholics  Need  Apply,"  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Catholic  women  of 
Willingen,  canton  of  St.  Gall,  Switzerland; 
though  their  standing  notice  is,  "No 
Protestants  Need  Apply."  The  Geneva 
correspondent  of  the  London  Standard 
explains  the  apparent  inconsistency.  It 
seems  that  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  belonging  to  the  fair  sex  are 
Catholics,  while  most  of  the  men  are 
Protestants.  Realizing  the  evils  gener- 
ally resulting  from  mixed  marriages,  the 
marriageable  girls,  young  women,  and 
widows  of  Willingen  formed  an  associa- 
tion with  the  object  of  not  marrying, 
under  any  circumstances,  a  Protestant 
suitor,  —  that  is,  unless  he  was  willing 
to  change  his  religion.  The  association 
excited  curiosity,  which  its  members  were 
at  all  times  ready  and  willing  to  reUeve. 
The  men  began  to  read  and  think.  A  great 
interest  in  religion  was  awakened.  Those 
who  at  first  are  most  reluctant  to  consider 
the  condition  laid  down,  naturally  make 
the  best  husbands  and  the  best  converts. 


Christmas  Night 

(' 

FROM    THE    GERMAN,    BY    M.   E.   M. 

^CHRISTMAS  NIGHT,  O  Christmas  Night, 

I  love  your  shapely  tree, 
With  gold  and  tinsel  sparkling  bright, 

And  games  and  melody! 
O  Christmas  Night,  O  Christmas  Night, 
Your  joy  and  peace  are  my  delight ! 

O  Christmas  Night,  O  Christmas  Night, 

I  love  your  merry  songs. 
The  world  in  mantle  snowy  white. 

The  bustling,  happy  throngs. 
O  Christmas  Night,  O  Christmas  Night, 
Too  soon,  too  soon,  you  take  your  flight! 

But  best  of  all,  O  Christmas  Night, 

I  love  that  story  old, 
Of   Bethlehem's  Star,   serene  and   bright. 

And  Shepherds  in  the  fold. 
Their  eyes  uplifted  to  the  light, 
On  Christmas  Night,   on  Christmas  Night! 

O  Christmas  Night,  O  Christmas  Night, 

I  love  the  rugged  cave 
Wherein  He  lay,  so  pure,  so  white, 

Who  came  mankind  to  save; 
And  Mary  watching  all  the  night 
Above  her  Child,  the  World's  Delight! 


The  Dorans*  Christmas. 


CHRISTMAS  was  in  the  air  for  rich 
and  poor,  big  and  little.  It  was 
in  the  streets  and  in  the  shops.  It 
brightened  every  eye  and  sent  thrills  of 
happy  laughter  into  darksome  places. 
In  the  houses  of  charity,  kindly  hands 
and  loving  hearts  prepared  festal  dinners 
and  Christmas  Trees  for  the  unfortunate. 
The  wealthy  and  the  generous  did  their 
best  to  make  the  Birthday  of  Christ  happy 
for  the  poor.  In  the  churches,  the  choirs 
broke   into   songs   of  praise   for  Jesus   of 


Nazareth,  —  a   grand  Adoremus  encircling 
all  the  earth. 

In  the  darkened  room  of  a  tenement 
in  the  great  city  of  New  York  a  man  sat 
sullen  and  indifferent  to  all  that  was  going 
on;  while,  in  so  far  as  he  could  help 
it,  no  ray  of  Christmas  brightness  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  room.  In  fact,  though 
the  morning  had  davnied  —  the  clear, 
white  morning  of  the  feast  —  with  a 
pleasant  touch  of  frost  in  the  air  and  a 
sprinkle  of  snow  on  the  street,  with  the 
bells  of  many  churches  ringing  for  the 
early  Masses,  and  the  hurrying  feet  of 
many  passers-by  hastening  to  Bethlehem, 
to  the  Manger,  Sam  Doran  continued  at 
his  work,  which  was  that  of  an  engraver. 
Beside  him  sat  his  son  Johnny,  sallow 
and  sickly-looking,  shivering  because  the 
room  was  cold  and  the  jacket  that  he 
wore  was  thin.  He  followed  his  father's 
directions  in  a  manner  that  showed  how 
much  afraid  he  was  of  that  grim  and  un- 
loving parent,  and  strove  to  do  such 
work  as  was  assigned  him.  But  in  his 
heart  was  a  glow  of  hope  and  joy,  and 
the  knowledge  that  the  Christmas  to 
which  he  and  his  little  sisters  had  been 
so  long  looking  forward  had  really  come. 
"It's  Christmas,"  he  said  to  himself, — 
"it's   Christmas!"     But   he   did   not   dare 

to  say  this  aloud. 

All  at  once  the  harsh  voice  of  his  father 

broke  the  silence. 

"Isn't     your    mother     up     yet?"    he 

growled.     "She    wastes   her   mornings   in 

bed  when  she  might  be  earning  money." 
"She  isn't  in  bed,"  answered  the  boy, 

glancing  toward   the   closed   door   of  the 

bedroom. 

"Where,  then?"  asked  the  father,  who 

had  already  been  out  on  a  morning  stroll 

of  his  own  to  a  neighboring  saloon. 
"She's   gone,    with   the    little    girls,    to 

church,"  answered  the  boy. 
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"To  church,  is  she?"  cried  the  man, 
angrily.  "That's  another  way  she  has  of 
idhng  her  time.  She  pretended  to  be 
glad  the  other  day  when  she  got  work 
in  a  shop. '  Why  doesn't  she  stick  to  it, 
like   me?" 

"There's  no  work  to-day,"  ventured 
the  boy  again. 

"And  why  not?"  his  father  demanded, — 
though,  in   truth,  he  knew  very  well. 

"It's  Christmas,"  replied  the  boy. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  a 
momxcnt,  as  though  even  that  hallowed 
name  had  power  to  dispel  some  sinister 
shadows. 

"Christmas,  is  it?"  growled  the  man. 
"All  these  holidays  are  well  enough  for 
rich  people,  but  they  take  the  bread  out 
of  the  poor  people's  mouth." 

Johnny  said  no  more.  His  lip  quivered 
a  little;  for  he  had  caught  some  echoes 
of  the  fun  and  jollity  that  were  going  on 
outside.  And  his  mother  had  told  him 
over  and  over,  no  later  than  the  night 
before,  the  eve  of  Christmas,  how  the 
little  Christ  had  come,  not  in  wealth  but 
in  poverty,  and  had  become  for  evermore, 
in  the  workshop  of  Nazareth,  especially 
the  God  of  the  poor. 

"And  you,"  said  the  father,  turning 
his  deep-set  eyes  and  scowling  brow  upon 
the  lad,  —  "I  suppose  you'd  like  to  be 
with  them?" 

The  boy  trembled  but  was  silent. 

"And  have  a  part  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  fools  in  the  waste  of  money  that's 
going  on?" 

As  Johnny  still  said  nothing,  his  father 
demanded : 

"Say,   why   don't   you   answer  me?" 

"I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  faltered 
the  boy;  for  he  was  aware  that  if  he 
answered  truthfully,  in  the  affirmative, 
he  might  feel  the  weight  of  his  father's 
tongue,  if  not  his  fist;  and  even  if  he  had 
been  willing  to  profane  that  holy  morning 
by  a  lie,  which  his  mother  had  taught 
him  to  abhor,  his  father  would  see  through 
his  pretence. 

"You    can't    deny   what    I    say!"    the 


father  cried.  "I  see  it  in  your  face.  Your 
mother  has  brought  you  up  a  puny, 
snivelling  chap,  anyhow.  But  just  let 
me  catch  you  trying  to  shirk  your  work, 
Christmas  Day  or  no!" 

The  tears  were  rising  and  threatening 
to  blind  the  poor  little  fellow's  eyes; 
but,  bravely  forcing  them  back,  he  bent 
over  his  work. 

"And  as  for  your  mother,  I  guess  she'd 
better  look  out  for  herself,  or  some  of 
these  days  I'll  throw  her  out  to  beg  in 
the  streets;  or  I'll  take  leg  bail  myself, 
as  lots  of  other  men  do." 

Johnny  had  heard  many  of  these  threats 
and  mutterings  before;  but,  somehow, 
they  seemed  to  terrify  and  depress  him 
more  than  ever  to-day,  which  should  have 
been  so  full  of  peace  and  joy.  In  his 
heart  was  the  thought: 

"  I  only  wish  we  could  have  a  real 
merry  Christmas  just  for  once!" 

II. 

All  that  time  the  mother,  with  her  two 
little  girls,  was  praying  before  the  Christ 
of  Nazareth.  The  Crib  was  prettily  de- 
signed; the  Divine  Babe,  fair  and  smiling, 
lying  upon  straw,  and  extending  His 
tiny  hands  toward  His  visitors;  the 
Shepherds  kneeling  by  in  adoration;  while 
through  the  roof  of  the  stable  the  Christ- 
mas stars  were  shining.  The  little  girls 
in  delight  pointed  out  to  each  other  every 
feature   of  the   scene,   and   whispered: 

"I  wish  Johnny  could  have  come!" 

"He'll  come  by  and  by,"  promised 
the  mother. 

And,  so  reassured,  the  little  ones  knelt, 
with  the  echo  of  the  holy  hymns  in  their 
ears,  and  the  light  and  wonder  of  the 
sanctuary  before  their  eyes.  For  the 
church  that  blessed  Christmas  morniug 
was  truly  the  paradise  of  the  poor. 

As    they    passed    home    throuj 
streets,    the   mother's   eyes   we] 
Everywhere  she  saw  mirth  ai 
ness;    for  the  rich  and  poor  sej 
in  the  spirit  that   was   abroac 
the  shops  and  the  big  departi 
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were  closed,  so  that  the  children  could 
only  look  in  the  windows.  But  even  this 
was  a  joy  to  them;  and  their  mother 
patiently  allowed  them  to  linger  as  long 
as  they  would.  Pathetically,  they  looked, 
without  expressing  any  wish  for  the 
beautiful  things  they  saw  there,— things 
which  they  knew  could  never  be  theirs. 
They  were  quite  content  to  point  out 
with  eager  finger  the  dear  deHghts  of 
Toy  Land. 

•*0  mother,  look  at  that  Noah's  Ark!" 
cried  little  Lizzie. 

"  And  the  doll  with  pretty  curls  on  top 
of  her  head!"  said  Mary. 

"And  these  things  that  can  move!" 
exclaimed  the  first. 

"How  do  they  move,  mother?"  added 
the  second. 

And  so  on  through  the  list,  —  dolls' 
houses  completely  furnished,  trains  and 
express  wagons  that  could  go  of  them- 
selves, tea  sets,  grocers'  and  butchers' 
shops.  Mrs.  Do  ran  was  very  anxious 
to  get  home,  but  she  could  not  find 
it  in  her  heart  to  hurry  the  little  girls 
away.  At  last,  however,  she  told  them 
that  she  would  have  to  go  home  and 
get  breakfast,  and  that  their  feet  would 
be  cold  if  they  stood  there  longer; 
and  they  obediently,  but  reluctantly, 
followed  her. 

Some  of  the  smaller  shops  in  the  poorer 
quarter  were  open;  and  the  mother, 
entering  a  confectioner's,  chose  a  currant 
loaf  with  icing  on  it,  which  would  have 
to  take  the  place  of  plum  cake,  while 
the  eyes  of  the  children  sparkled  with 
joy.  Those  eyes  were  wandering  round 
amongst  candy  hearts  and  candy  canes, 
and  baskets  made  out  of  peppermint 
candy,  and  figures  of  all  sorts  to  be  hung 
upon  the  Christmas  Tree,  together  with 
cakes  and  tarts  of  every  variety.  But 
there  again  was  shown  the  wonderful 
'^tifence  and  self-control  of  the  poor; 
since  neither  of  the  children  asked  for 
any  ,of  those  tempting  morsels,  though 
both  were  very  small  and  very  hungry. 

Mrs.    Doran   drew   forth   from   an   old- 


fashioned  pocket  in  her  skirt  a  shabby 
purse  and  counted  over  the  pennies  it 
contained,  to  make  up  the  required  sum. 
But  the  shopkeeper,  a  buxom,  cheerful 
woman,  who  noted  the  miserable  shabbi- 
ness  of  the  other's  attire,  the  depleted 
purse,  and  who,  moreover,  knew  something 
of  the  other's  story,  exclaimed,  as  she 
wrapped  the  loaf  up  in  paper: 

"Put  that  money  back  in  your  purse! 
And  the  children  must  take  home  some 
cakes  and  candies,  besides.  Christmas 
doesn't  come  every  day  in  the  year.  And 
I  think  they'll  let  me  have  the  pleasure 
of  giving  them  a  little  present." 

Mrs.  Doran 's  thin  face  flushed  at  being 
thus  offered  charity;  but  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  too,  at  the  kindness  of  the 
shopwoman.  And,  after  all,  as  she  re- 
flected, it  would  be  a  poor  sort  of  pride 
to  deprive  the  little  ones  of  the  Christmas 
cheer  thus  unexpectedly  provided,  and 
which  she  herself  \\^3L  ,  unable  to  give 
them. 

"May  the  Child  ttia«^^v  as  born  to-day 
bless  you  and  yours,  fof -your  kindness!" 
she  said  fervently. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right!"  rejoined  the 
woman,  as  she  wrapped  up  a  few  parcels, 
which  she  put  into  the  children's  hands, — 
wiping  away  a  furtive  tear  as  she  watched 
the  forlorn  trio  go  down  the  street,  and 
thinking  of  her  own  happy  household. 

The  mother  paused  at  a  butcher's 
window.  It  was  gaily  decorated  with 
Christmas  greens,  and  red  and  yellow 
paper  roses,  which  made  Mary  and  Lizzie 
cry  out  with  delight,  as  though  they  had 
been  real  roses  growing  in  some  beautiful 
garden.  But  the  mother's  eyes  were  on 
the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat,  and  she  was 
wondering  if  she  might  venture  on  making 
a  small  purchase,  since  it  was  many  days 
since  any  of  them  had  tasted  meat.  She 
he'sitated  long,  partly  because  she  was 
afraid  of  her  husband;  for  she  knew  well 
that,  in  his  present  state  of  mind,  he 
would  be  furious  at  any  attempt  to  cele- 
brate Christmas.  And,  then,  there  was 
the  expense! 
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"Since  I  didn't  have  to  pay  anything 
for  those  other  things,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"maybe  I  could  buy  some  meat." 

And  timidly  she  entered,  knowing  that 
meat  venders  are  not  particularly  anxious 
to  serve  those  who  are  asking  for  a  few 
cents'  worth  of  their  wares.  The  butcher 
was  there,  with  his ,  white  apron  and 
sleeves,  cap  on  head  because  of  the  cold, 
and  smiling,  rubicund  face.  He  was  sharp- 
ening and  brandishing  a  long,  slender 
knife,  at  which  the  little  girls  looked  with 
some  alarm,  —  Mary,  the  more  timid, 
hiding   her   head    in   her   mother's   skirts. 

"Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you?"  de- 
manded the  butcher,  who  was  in  high 
good  humor  because  of  an  unusually 
prosperous  week. 

"Not  very  much,  I'm  afraid,"  replied 
the  woman,  with  a  faint  smile.  "I'll  just 
take  a  pound  of  sausages,  please." 

"And    a  small  turkey?"  said  the  man. 

"Oh,  no,  sir, — no!"  said  Mrs.  Doran, 
in  alarm;  and  then  she  laughed,  suppos- 
ing the  butcher  to  be  joking. 

But  the  butcher,  weighing  out  the 
sausages,  put  up  the  fowl  also  in  a  parcel; 
and  as  Mrs.  Doran  offered  the  money  for 
the  former  he  waved  it  back. 

"But,"  said  the  poor  woman  faintly, 
"it  looks  like  begging!" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!  Anybody  can  take 
a  Christmas  present,  you  know." 

And,  as  Mrs.  Doran  besought  a  blessing 
upon  him,  he  took  up  the  knife  again  and 
began  to  sharpen  it  vigorously.  But  the 
children  were  no  longer  afraid.  They  felt 
instinctively  that  the  Christmas  spirit 
was  round  them. 

"]\Iother,"  said  the  elder  one,  as  the 
three  began  to  walk  briskly  homeward, 
"everybody  is  kind  to-day." 

"And  you  know,"  said  the  mother, 
"where  all  the  kindness  comes  from.  'Tis 
from  the  blessed  Babe  that  you  saw  over 
there  at  the  church,  in  the  Crib.  If  He 
had  never  been  born  into  the  world,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  in  it  for  the  poor 
but  harshness  and  ill  treatment." 

(  Conclusion  next  week. ) 


Little  Joachim's  Visit  to  Bethlehem. 


W 


BY    JOSEPHINE    VAN    DYKE. 

IRIAM!"  cried  David,  as  he  breath- 
lessly entered  the  low  doorway 
of  the  small,  sod-thatched  hut. 
"He  has  come, — the  Messiah!  This  night 
have  the  clouds  rained  down  the  Just 
One,  as  our  fathers  prayed  through  the 
dark   ages." 

"Come!"  said  the  woman,  vexedly. 
"This  is  but  another  of  thy  dreams.  How 
often,  in  times  past,  have  false  prophets 
called  themselves  the  Messiah!  So  cunning 
have  they  been  that  they  have  deceived 
even  the  Sanhedrin.  How,  then,  can  one 
who  has  never  unrolled  the  Scriptures 
have  knowledge?" 

"But,  woman,"  the  shepherd  answered 
gently,  his  wind-browned  face  aglow  with 
an  inward  fire,  "  I  know;  for  I  have  seen 
Him.  This  night  have  these  poor  arms 
held  the  Christ!  It  was  for  only  an 
instant,  but  all  my  life  is  as  nothing  to 
that  moment." 

"If  what  thou  sayest  be  true,  however 
didst  thou  gain  entrance  to  the  Mighty 
One,  for  thou  art  of  lowly  birth  and  a 
shepherd?" 

"  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  directed  our 
steps.  We  found  the  newborn  Child  in  a 
cave,  outside  the  town,  and  cradled  in 
the  straw.  And  His  Mother!  O  Miriam, 
if  thou  couldst  have  seen  her,  thou  also 
wouldst  believe!" 

"  Now  I  know,  David,  that  thou  art 
raving.  When  the  Messiah  comes,  He 
will  come  as  King  to  rule  His  people. 
He  will  not  be  born  in  a  stable.  Put 
the  thought  from  thy  mind.  It  will  bring 
thee  no  good.  Thou  dost  dream  too  much, 
David.  The  shepherds  say  that  if  they 
wake  at  night,  they  find  thee  ever  gazing 
at  the  stars.  Nights  without  sleep  will 
yet  turn  thy  mind.  Live  with  the  flocks, 
not  with  the  stars." 

The  dying  torch  flickered,  and,  with  a 
sigh,  went  out.    The  pale  light  of  a  new 
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day  entered  the  half-open  doorway. 
Miriam  bent  wearily  over  her  work  of 
piecing  a  sheepskin  cloak.  David  stood 
leaning  against  the  frame  of  the  door, 
and  looking  out  beyond  the  hills.  Suddenly 
a  tiny  wail  came  from  the  little  room 
beyond : 

"Mother,  I  want  to  see  the  Child!" 

"Hush,  my  sonl'j  whispered  Miridm, 
as  she  went  to  the  side  of  the  little  cot. 
"Close  thine  eyes  and  mother  will  sing 
to  thee." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  sleep,"  sobbed 
Joachim,  and  tl.c  pale  face  of  her  sick 
boy  was  turned  toward  her  as  he  spoke. 
"I  want  to  see  Him!" 

"No  one  can  see  Him,  my  boy,  until 
He  comes.  And  thou  mayst  be  a  big, 
strong  man  ere  that." 

"I  heard  father  say  he  had  seen  Him," 
persisted  the  child;  "that  he  held  Him 
in  his  arms." 

"Father  is  net  well.  He  thinks  that 
what  he  wants  must  be.  But  if  thou  dost 
not  sleep,  thou  wilt  never  grow  big  and 
strong,  my  precious  boy!" 

'*  If  I  go  to  sleep,  when  can  I  see  Him, 
mother  dearest?" 

"We  shall  see  when  father  comes  home 
again." 

The  child  turned  his  wan  little  face 
toward  the  wall  and  tried  to  sleep. 

All  day  Joachim  waited  for  his  father's  < 
return,  hobbling  with  his  tiny  crutch  to 
the  door  whenever  approaching  footsteps 
were  heard.  His  mother  tried  in  vain  to 
divert  his  thoughts.  The  few  crude  toys 
that  had  rarely  failed  to  amuse  him,  even 
in  moments  of  suffering,  had  no  interest 
for  him  now.  But  when  at  last  the 
shepherd  came  home,  the  boy  met  him, 
crying : 

"Father,  I  want  to  see  the  Christ." 

"He  must  bide  at  home,"  said  Miriam. 
"His  leg  is  worse  to-day.  Last  night  he 
scarcely  slept." 

The  father  looked  down  at  the  tiny 
figure,  and  saw  the  eyes  filling  with  big, 
round  tears. 


"  I  will  carry  him,"  he  said. 

Over  the  hills  the  shepherd  strode, 
amid  the  lengthening  shadows,  bearing  this 
sweet  burden.  Nor  did  he  once  stop  to 
rest  until  he  came  to  the  manger-crib. 
Lit,tle  Joachim  gazed  in  wonder  at  the 
marvellous  Infant :  then,  resting  his  crutch 
across  the  manger,  he  leaned  down  to 
kiss  the  Christ.  The  baby  hand  tightened 
round  the  crutch,  and  when  the  boy 
would  have  taken  it  away  he  was  afraid. 

"Thou  canst  keep  it,"  he  said,  smiling, 
and  turned  toward  his  father. 

The  shepherd  hastened  to  support  the 
child;  but  Joachim  needing  no  help, 
walked*  straight  and  strong. 


The  Legend  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 

One  Christmas  Eve,  long,  long  ago,  as 
a  poor  charcoal-burner  named  Hermann, 
who  lived  in  the  Black  Forest,  was  return- 
ing homeward,  he  found  a  little  child 
exposed,  half-clad,  to  the  snow  and  the 
bitter  wind.  He  clasped  it  to  his  breast, 
and  took  it  home  with  him.  His  wife  and 
children  welcomed  the  poor  little  stranger, 
offered  him  a  share  of  their  supper,  and 
before  retiring  to  rest  sang  a  Christmas 
carol  for  his  entertainment.  They  were 
very  happy  when  the  little  stranger 
kissed  them  and,  raising  his  hands,  prayed 
for  them.  In  the  morning  his  appearance 
suddenly  changed  into  that  of  the  Christ- 
Child;  and  as  He  vanished  from  their 
sight,  the  good  couple  and  their  children, 
who  declared  that  they  had  been  awakened 
by  beautiful  music,  fell  upon  their  knees 
in  adoration. 

That  morning,  as  Hermann  passed 
by  the  place  where  he  had  found  the  fair 
Child,  he  saw  a  cluster  of  lovely  white  and 
golden  flowers,  with  dark  green  leaves, 
looking  as  though  the  snow  itself  had 
blossomed.  He  plucked  some  of  the 
flowers  and  brought  them  home  to  his 
wife  and  children,  who,  in  memory  of 
that  wonderful  Christmas  Eve,  called  them 
Chrysanthemums. 
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— Numerous  works  relating  to  Jeanne  d'Arc 
and  her  times,  collected  by  the  late  Andrew 
Lang,  have  just  been  sold  by  auction  in 
London. 

— A  verbatim  reprint  of  Tennyson's  poems 
published  in  1842  is  among  new  publications 
issued  by  the  Oxford  University  Press.  The 
book  is  one  that  we  are  sure  would  madden 
the  poet,  since  it  contains  pieces  which  he 
himself  rejected. 

— It  should  gi'atify  Catholics  generally  to 
learn  that  Mr.  T.  A.  Daly,  whose  latest  book, 
"Madrigali,"  is  on  the  Christmas  market,  has 
been  awarded  second  prize  in  the  Lyric  Year 
Contest, for  an  ode  entitled  "To  a  Thrush." 
It  is  said  that  the  foremost  poetical  talent 
writing  in  English  was  entered  in  the  com- 
petition. 

— Two  neatly  bound  volumes  of  fairy  tales 
for  little  folks,  published  by  the  Rand,  McXally 
Co.,  deserve  commendation.  "Japanese  Fairy 
Tales,"  by  Willeston,  is  filled  with  unique- 
illustrations  in  color,  which  are  pleasing  and 
full  of  interest.  The  stories  are  marvellous 
enough,  we  should  think,  for  any  youthful 
imagination.  "Andersen's  Best  Fairy  Tales" 
will  delight  children  of  the  right  age,  and  keep 
the  small  boy  from  mischief  until  the  last 
page  has  been  read. 

— "Modern  Socialism,"  published  by  the 
St.  Louis  Bureau  of  the  Central  Verein,  is 
a  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  Herman  J.  Maeckel, 
S.  J.,  which  shows  that  the  leopard  has  not 
changed  and  can  not  change  his  spots;  in  the 
case  of  Socialism  the  spots  are  very  many  and 
black  indeed.  So  much  space  is  allotted  to  the 
exposition  of  |he  errors  in  question  that  there 
is  correspondingly  little  space  given  to  their 
refutation  in  these  few  pages.  The  pamphlet 
is  well  worthy  of  enlargement. 

— A  good  story  about  Sir  William  Butler  is 
told  in  the  study  of  him  contributed  to  the 
current  number  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine  by 
Sir  Hugh  Clifford.  As  everyone  knows,  Sir 
William  was  quick,  and  sometimes  caustic, 
in  repartee.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  militant 
Protestant  lady  asked  him,  during  a-  pause  in 
the  conversation  at  a  crowded  dinner  table, 
whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  report 
that  an  unhappy  lady,  whose  mysterious  dis- 
appearance was  at  that  moment  exciting  the 
interest  of  the  whole  of  England,  had,  as 
alleged    by    some    organs    of    the    press,     been 


abducted  by  the  Jesuits,  Sir  William's  answer, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  was:  "No, 
madam.  I  am  in  a  position  positively  to 
contradict  tliat  rumor.  Perhaps  you  are  not 
aware  that  we  Catholics  maintain  a  religious 
Order  specially  for  such  services, — t]ie  Order  of 
Trappists." 

—  From  the  American  Book  Co.  we  have 
received:  Cumming's  "Nature  Studies  for 
Higher  Grammar  Grades,"  a  book  of  suggestive 
questions  on  light,  heat,  gravity,  friction,  etc.; 
Dann's  "School  Hymnal,"  a  volume  of  excellent 
patriotic  and  nati;)nal  anthems,  together  with 
familiar  lolk  and  plantation  songs;  Brooks' 
"English  Compojition,"  intended  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  first  two  years  of  compo- 
sition and  rlieioric,  and  to  teach  the  pupil  to 
think  out  his  theme  before  attempting  to  write 
it;  and  "  Ernstes  und  Heiteres,"  a  German 
reader  and  guide  for  conversation,  full  of  fresh 
and  interesting  talcs  taken  from  favorite  German 
writers.  It  is  carefully  edited  by  Josepha 
Schrakamp. 

— Those  wlio  like  Mr.  Cliesterton  in  varying 
moods  will  be  pleased  with  his  latest  book,  "A 
Miscellany  of  Men."  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  The 
first  five  titles  will  suggest  their  range:  The 
Suffragist,  Trie  Poet  and  the  Cheese,  The  Thing, 
The  Man  who  Thinks  Backward,  and  The 
Nameless  Man.  The  thread  of  unity  in  this 
maze  of  typical  Chestertonian  topsy-turvydom 
is  human  nature  as  seen  in  the  varying  and  often 
rare  types  which  lie  considers.  Here,  as  in  his 
other  works,  tliere  is  the  same  cool  common- 
sense  dressed  out  as  paradox,  the  same  pregnant 
parenthetic  remarks,  and  a  good  share  of  the 
uproarious  good  humor  which  makes  Mr.  Ches- 
terton at  lus  best  inimitable,  and  saves  him 
from  ever  being  commonplace.  He  is  a  prophet 
with  a  laugh  of  thunder. 

— "Faith  and  Suggestion,"  including,  as  its 
sub-title  avers,  "an  account  of  the  remarkable 
experiences  of  Dorothy  Kerin,"  is  in  reality  a 
study  of  superior  pyschotherapy,  with  these 
experiences  as  a  point  of  departure  and  basis 
of  study.  The  book  is  by  Edwin  Lancelot  Ash. 
Its  main  object,  as  the  author  states  in  the 
preface,  is  "to  draw  attention  to  the  'open 
door'  left  by  modern  science  for  those  who  have 
suffered  or  are  now  suffering  as  the  result  of 
materialistic,  teaching."  It  also  seeks  to  avoid 
"all  questions  of  sectarian  religion."  Perhaps 
this  latter  object  is  served  only  by  the  plentiful 
citations    which    the    author    makes    from    non- 
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Catholic  sources,  and  explains  as  well  a  like 
discrimination  in  the  appended  bibliography. 
It  raises  the  question  whether  Mr.  Ash  has  ever 
read  St.  Thomas.    Published  by  Mr.  Peter  Reilly. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  series  of  handbooks 

containing  "Graded  Lessons  in  Physical  Lessons 
and  Games"  for  primary  and  grammar  grades, 
published  by  Mr.  John  Joseph  McVey,  Phila- 
delphia. The  work  has  been  prepared  by  William 
A.  S»echer,  G.  G.,  Director  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion in  the  Public  Schools  of  that  city.  The 
three  books  of  this  series  are  well  stocked  with 
exercises  and  suggestions  for  games,  etc.,  and 
are  illustrated  by  numerous  figure-plates. — 
"German  Schlagball"  (German  Bat-Ball),  from 
the  same  press,  and  by  competent  hands,  is 
an  explanation  of  a  game  whose  field  with 
Americans,  literally,  is  pretty  well  usurped  by 
our  own  "national  pastime." — "Games  and 
Dances"  is  an  attractive  book  by  William 
Stecher,  containing  a  selected  collection  of 
games,  song-games,  and  dances  suitable  for 
schools,  playgrounds,  gymnastic  associations, 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  etc.  In  the  table  of 
contents,  these  games  and  songs  are  carefully 
graded  for  children  according  to  age.  In  the 
case  of  songs,  words  and  music  are  given.  An 
excellent  batch  of  manuals,  and  one  for  which 
there  should  be  a  general  demand. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  (his  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not   be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"A    Miscellany    of    Men."      G.    K.    Chesterton. 
$1.50,  net. 

"Faith  and  Suggestion."     Edwin  Lancelot  Ash. 

$1.25,  net. 
''Games    and    Dances."      William    A.    Stecher. 

$1.25,  net. 
"Reminiscences  of  a  Diplomatist's  Wife."    Mrs. 

Hugh  Fraser.    $3.25. 
"England   under  the   Old   Religion,    and   Other 

Essays."      Francis    Aidan    Gasquet,    D.   D. 

$2,   net. 
"The  Three  Sisters  6f  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen." 

Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  S.  J.    $2,  net. 


"The  Bravest  of  the  Brave:  Michel  Ney, 
Marshal  of  France."  A.  Hilliard  Atteridge. 
$3.50,   net. 

"Psychotherapy.  Including  the  History  of  the 
Use  of  Mental  Influences,  Directly  and 
Indirectly,  in  Healing;  and  the  Principles 
for  the  Application  of  Energies  Derived 
from  the  Mind  to  the  Treatment  of  Disease." 
James  J.  Walsh,  M.   D.,  Ph.  D.    $6,  net. 

"Everybody's  St.  Francis."  Maurice  F.  Egan. 
$2.50,  net. 

"  Eucharistica:  Verse  and  Prose  in  Honor  of 
the  Hidden  God."  Rev.  H.  T.  Henry, 
Litt.   D.    $1.25,  net. 

"The  Son  of  Columbus."     Molly  Elliot  Seawell. 

$1.25. 
"What  the  Fight  was  About,  and  Other  Tales." 

L.   W.   Reilly.     50  cts. 


Obituary. 


Revtember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Stephen  D.  Trant,  of  the  archdiocese 
of   Milwaukee. 

Brother  Athanasius,  C.  S.  C. 

Mother  M.  Anaclet,  of  the  Congregation  of 
Notre   Dame. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Turton,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Chute,  Mr. 
John  Dillon,  Mr.  Karl  Meyer,  Mr.  John  Burden, 
Miss  Jennie  Kenefic,  Mr.  Thomas  Shelly,  Mr. 
Hugh  McAleer,  Mr.  John  Kelly,  Mr.  W.  K. 
Cleere,  Miss  N.  G.  Burton,  Mr.  John  Kelly,  Mr. 
David  Carten,  Miss  Mary  Farrell,  Mr.  Joseph 
Jelinek,  Mrs.  Margaret  Haverty,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Kirschbaum,  Mr.  John  Mahony,  Mr.  Thomas 
Stafford,  Mr.  J.  P.  Kavanaugh,  Mr.  Edward 
Kirtmann,  Mr.  Patrick  Murphy,  Mr.  R.  J. 
Cotter,  Mr.  William  F.  Ryan,  Mr.  Charles 
Rittenhouse,  Mr.  Frank  Kramer,  Miss  Julia 
Ryan,  Mr.  John  Ryder,  Miss  Grace  Smith,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Murphy,  Miss  Elizabetli  Stadder,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Joyce,  ^Miss  Mary  Elmore,  Mrs. 
Bridget  Reed,  Mr.  J.  P.  Madden,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Wagenman,  and  Miss  E.  B.  Wallace. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!     (300  days'  indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

"Thy  Father,   -who   seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 

For  the  famine  and  cyclone  sufferers  in  China: 
A.  R.,  $2;  "Constant  Reader,"  $41;  Mrs. 
M.  L.  O'C,  $5;  Friend  (Canada),  $10;  Friend 
(Pittsfield),  $10;  M.  B.,  $4;  L.  A.  M.,  $1 ; 
B.J.  M..  $1.75. 


HENCEFORTH   ALL   GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE.  I.,  48. 
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A  New  Year's  Wish. 

BY    BRIAN    o'hIGGINS. 

TJTaY  darkness  depart  from  your  days, 

And  doubting  and  fear, 
Is  the  prayer  that   my  soul  for  you  prays 

In  the  dawn  of  the  year. 

For  all   God  has  sent,  may  your  heart 

In  gratitude  sing! 
Toward  Him  may  your  thoughts  ever  start 

On  high-soaring  wing! 

In  the  grief  and  the  gloom  of  the  years, 

When  sorrows  shall  come. 
May   Faith   ever   sweeten   your   tears. 

Though  comfort   be  dumb! 

No  wish  and  no  prayer  do  I   breathe 

For  gold  or  for  fame: 
Full  often  the  conqueror's  wreath 

Is  woven  from   shame. 

Full  often  the   beautiful  gold, 

So  precious,   so  prized, 
Tells  only  that  trust  has  been  sold. 

And  friendship  despised. 

Your  fame  be  to  ne'er  leave  a  thorn 

On  paths  you  have  trod; 
Your   gold    be   the   peace   that   is   born 

Of  friendship  with  God! 


The  Home  Life  of  the  Christ-Child. 


BY    PAUL    h.  BLAKELY,  S.  J. 


Rkugion  is  the  companion  of  Hberty 
in  all  its  battles  and  in  all  its  triumphs, 
the  cradle  of  liberty  and  the  divine  source 
of  its  claims.  The  safeguard  of  morality  is 
religion;  and  morality  is  the  best  security 
of  law  as  well  as  the  surest  pledge  of 
freedom. — De  Tocqueville. 


He  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth.     {Matt.,  it,   23.) 
And    the    Child    grew   and    waxed    strong,  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
advanced  in  wisdom.     {Luke,  it, 40;    it,  52.) 

HERE  is  but  little  that  can 
be  gathered  from  the  Gospels 
regarding  the  Christ-Child's  life 
at  Nazareth.  St.  Mark  does  not 
touch  upon  the  Sacred  Infancy  at  all. 
St.  John,  who  had  lived  in  such  close 
intimacy  with  the  Blessed  Mother,  might 
have  written  sublimely  upon  the  incidents 
of  Christ's  earlier  years,  had  he  not  been 
mainly  intent  upon  demonstrating  His 
Master's  divinity.  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Luke  dismiss  the  subject  in  the  verses 
quoted  above.  Passing,  therefore,  from 
the  Gospels,  let  us  endeavor  reverently' 
to  reconstruct  the  life  of  the  Christ-Child, 
up  to  the  time  of  His  going  to  Jerusalem 
with  His  parents,  from  a  study  of  the 
Jewish  customs  of  the  times.  Our  justifi- 
cation lies  in  the  common  opinion  of  the 
Fathers  and  Scriptural  commentators,  that 
the  Christ-Child  was  brought  up  like  other 
little  Galileans,  according  to  the  Law  of 
Moses  and  the  customs  of  the  people 
among  whom  He  dwelt.  Yet,  to  avoid 
misconception,  it  is  well  to  state  clearly 
what  is  meant  when  we  say  that  He 
"advanced  in  wisdom." 

Jesus  Christ  had  two  natures,  the  divine 
and  the  human,  and  consequently,  a 
divine  and  a  human  intellect.  The  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  the  divine  intellect  of 
Christ  is  identical  with  that  of  God  Him- 
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self.  It  can  not  be  lessened,  it  can  not  be 
increased:  it  is  omniscience.  With  this 
knowledge  in  Christ  we  are  not  concerned. 
Next,  Jesus  Christ  as  Man  had  an  infused 
knowledge,  — that  is,  a  knowledge  not 
acquired  by  experience  but  poured  by 
God  in  one  great  flood  into  the  human 
intellect  of  Christ  from  the  moment  that 
intellect  began  to  be.  This  knowledge,  too, 
is  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  paper. 
But,  furthermore,  Jesus  had  an  experi- 
mental knowledge  acquired  by  the  natural 
use  of  His  faculties  through  His  senses 
and  His  imagination;  for  the  integrity  of 
His  human  nature  postulated  intellectual 
cognition  by  acts  of  its  human  intellect. 
This  knowledge,  it  is  clear,  is  capable  of 
increase.  The  humanity  of  Christ  acquired 
knowledge  by  its  own  mental  acts,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  men;  and  it 
is  nothing  short  of  Monothelitism  and 
Docetism  to  think  that  Christ's  human 
faculties  were  destroyed  by  the  hypostatic 
union,  or  that  they  only  seemed  to  act 
when  in  reality  they  were  held  completely 
in  abeyance.  Hence  when  St.  Luke  says 
that  Jesus  advanced  in  wisdom,  he  does 
not  speak  of  an  increasingly  greater 
manifestation  of  Christ's  divine  or  of 
Christ's  infused  knowledge,  but  of  a  real 
advance  in  His  acquired  wisdom. 

Of  course,  it  is  plainly  understood  that 
this  increased  knowledge  does  not  predicate 
an  increasing  object  of  Christ's  science. 
It  simply  means  that  the  Christ-Child 
gfradually  came  to  know,  after  a  human 
fashion,  some  of  the  things  already  known 
to  Him  from  the  beginning  by  His  divine 
and  His  infused  knowledge.  Thus  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  knew 
from  eternity  that  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh  He  would  follow  the  trade  of  a 
carpenter;  but  the  Christ-Child  did  not 
exercise  His  human  intellect  on  the 
concepts  "saw,"  "plane,"  "hammer," 
until  St.  Joseph  proposed  them  to  Him. 
So  far  as  His  acquired  knowledge  was 
concerned,  the  Babe  in  the  manger  did 
not  know  what  these  things  were.  After- 
ward, in  Joseph's   workshop,  He   learned 


His  trade  experimentally,  by  "dint  of 
labor  and  noting  failures."  Again,  Christ 
knew  from  the  beginning  that  Mary  would 
love  Him;  but  He  did  not  know  it  ex- 
perimentally until  He  saw  and  felt  her 
tender  solicitude  for  Him.  So,  too,  as 
He  began  to  walk.  He  learned  experi- 
mentally that  falls  are  inevitable  and  that 
bumps  are  painful;  that  fire,  though 
pretty,  is  not  to  be  touched;  that  bread 
is  good  to  eat,  but  that  mats  on  the 
floor  of  one's  house  are  not.  Briefly, 
what  He  knew  from  eternity  in  the 
knowledge  by  which  He  is  God,  He  knew 
in  time  by  His  experimental  knowledge.* 
With  these  theological  truths  to  safeguard 
our  speculations  and  inferences,  let  us 
go  down  to  "the  quarters  of  Galilee" 
and  dwell  for  a  while  "in  a  city  called 
Nazareth." 

GALIIyEE   AND   NAZARETH. 

Galilee,  occupying  the  northern  part  of 
Palestine,  bore  no  enviable  name.  It  was 
the  Boeotia  of  the  Jews;  and  the  more 
cultivated  dweller  in  the  South  had  coined 
a  phrase  to  the  effect  that  for  wealth  one 
must  go  to  the  North;  but  for  religion 
and  culture,  to  the  South.  This  feeling 
was  likewise  expressed  by  Nathanael  when 
he  asked  Philip  if  anything  of  good  could 
come  out  of  Nazareth.  "  Out  of  Galilee 
ariseth  no  prophet,"  said  the  scribes  to 
Nicodemus. 

In  lower  Galilee  is  the  town  of  Nazareth. 
In  Our  Lord's  time  it  was  of  some  im- 
portance commercially,  and  had  about 
six  thousand  inhabitants,  mostly  Jews, 
but  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  Arabs, 
Phfjenicians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  From 
the  brow  of  the  hill  on  whose  slope  the 
town  is  built,  the  eye  ranges  over  one  of 
the  finest  views  in  all  Palestine.  Toward 
the  North,  the  snow-clad  peak  of  Hermon 
shines  like  silver.  Six  miles  to  the  east, 
Tabor  lifts  its  height.  Close  at  hand  is  the 
fair  plain  of  Esdraelon;  while  to  the  west 
are  the  blue  outlines  of  Carmel  and  the  sea. 
A  rarely  beautiful  country,  travellers  tell 

*    Cf.   Maas,    "Knowledge    of    Jesus    Christ," 
in  Catholic  Encyclopedia. 
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us,  where  field  and  forest  and  brook  and 
peak  are  hallowed  by  the  thought  that 
the  Christ-Child  lived  among  them,  looked 
upon  them,  and  loved  their  beauty. 

TH^   HOUSE    OF   THE   CHRIST-CHILD. 

The  little  house  in  which  our  Blessed 
Lord  grew  up  did  not  differ  much  from 
those  which  nestle  on  Nazareth's  slope 
to-day.  Square,  low,  and  flat-roofed,  it 
was  built  of  the  limestone  so  abundant 
in  that  region;  or,  others  say,  of  clay,  sun- 
dried  and  whitewashed.  The  houses  of 
the  very  poor  contained  but  one  room, 
serving  for  all  purposes;  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  commonly  received  opinion 
that  the  poverty  of  the  Holy  Family  was 
not  abject,  we  may  believe  that  the  house 
sanctified  by  their  presence  was  arranged 
somewhat  in  the  following  manner. 

Besides  a  guest-chamber  and  a  closet 
for  prayer,  the  house  contains  two  rooms. 
The  place  of  windows  is  supplied  by  a  few 
latticed  slits;  the  only  large  opening  is 
the  door.  Just  inside  the  door  is  a  large 
water-jar,  which  Our  Lady  carries  to  and 
from  the  near-by  spring  every  evening, 
balancing  it  on  her  head  or  shoulder. 
From  the  centre  of  the  low  ceiling  hangs 
a  lamp,  the  sole  ornament  of  the  room. 
The  furniture  is  meagre,  primitive  in 
pattern,  and  rudely  fashioned.  There  will 
be  a  table  perhaps,  small  and  low;  but 
no  chairs,  for  our  Blessed  Lady  and 
St.  Joseph  follow  the  Oriental  custom  of 
sitting  on  the  ground  on  mats  or  low 
cushions.  A  wooden  chest,  brightly 
painted,  is  in  a  recess  in  the  wall;  this 
contains  the  scrolls,  the  linen  and  other 
possessions  of  the  family.  Ranged  against 
the  walls,  we  find  a  meal-tub,  a  few  urns 
and  other  domestic  utensils,  and  a  hand- 
mill  which  Our  Lady  uses  in  preparing 
grain  for  food.  On  a  ledge,  or  shelf, 
running  about  the  wall  are  rolled  up 
bright-colored  quilts,  which,  spread  on 
the  floor,  will  serve  for  beds.  St.  Joseph's 
carpenter-shop,  with  its  fittings  of  benches 
and  tools,  does  not  concern  us  here;  but 
it  was  probably  a  hut  or  shed  at  the  side 
or  rear  of  the  house. 


Such  were  the  humble  surroundings  in 
which  the  Son  of  God  passed  His  early 
years.  To  this  home  life,  rough  and  hard 
in  many  ways,  but  sweetened  by  the 
loving  ministrations  of  the  holiest  human 
creature  God's  hands  had  ever  made,  and 
protected  by  patient,  hard-working  Joseph 
the  man  of  simple  faith.  Our  Lord  must 
have  recurred  in  those  later  days  of  fatigue 
and  suffering  when  He  said  sorrowfully 
that  the  foxes  had  holes  and  the  birds 
their  nests,  while  He,  the  Son  of  Man, 
had  no  place  where  He  might  rest  His 
head.  Here  in  this  little  home  He  would 
lie  on  a  mat  on  the  floor;  His  baby  eyes, 
from  which  the  Godhead  looked,  blinking 
in  the  morning  sun,  or  ranging  busily 
from  the  glittering  lamp  that  hung  from 
the  rafters  over  His  head  to  the  bright 
fabrics  on  the  wall  close  by;  all  the  while, 
doubtless,  talking  or  crooning  about  them 
to  Himself  as  babies  do. 

Here,  too,  the  Divine  Infant  watched 
His  gentle  Mother  as  she  went  about  her 
household  tasks;  for  she  whom  God  had 
proclaimed  full  of  grace  did  not  disdain 
to  busy  her  sacred  hands  in  washing  and 
sweeping  and  spinning,  and  grinding  the 
wheat  and  preparing  the  simple  food,  and 
making  all  bright  and  comfortable  against 
tired  Joseph's  home-coming  in  the  evening. 

Into  the  sacredness  of  those  quiet 
moments  when  the  work  of  the  house  had 
ceased  and  Mary  was  alone  with  her  Son 
whom  she  adored  as  her  God,  and  loved 
as  her  own  little  One  with  all  the  mar- 
vellous love  of  a  mother-heart  untainted 
from  the  beginning  by  sin,  it  would  be 
irreverent  to  enter.  It  is  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  One  of  the  Fathers  says  that 
when  he  contemplates  the  Infant  lying 
in  the  manger,  he  would  rather  weep 
silently  and  adore  than  speak.  So,  too, 
with  us  here.  Perhaps  when  we  reach 
heaven  we  may  be  found  worthy  to  know 
and  feel  something  of  the  love  that  filled 
her  heart  during  these  ineffable  moments. 

When  Jesus  was  about  two  years  old, 
His  Mother  weaned  Him.  For  many  cen- 
turies  this   had    been    a    day   of   festival 
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among  the  Jews,  and  on  the  occasion  St. 
Joseph  and  Our  Lady  would  invite  their 
friends  and  kinsfolk  to  a  feast  of  cele- 
bration. Here  it  may  be  interesting  to 
mention  the  many  periods  of  childhood 
distinguished  and  named  by  the  child- 
loving  Jews.  A  baby  just  born  was  a 
yeled;  yonek  was  a  "suckling";  olel,  a 
suckling  of  larger  growth;  gamut,  a 
weanling.  When  Our  Lord  was  clinging 
to  His  Mother's  robe,  or  making  thence 
uncertain  excursions  across  the  floor,  He 
was  a  tapK  a  "toddler";  a  little  later  He 
was  elem,  the  "chubby  one";  then  naar, 
the  "free  one,"— i.  e.,  walking  by  Himself; 
and  finally  hahur,  the  "ripe  one."* 

THE    CHRIST-CHILD'S    RELIGIOUS    TRAINING. 

On  the  Christ-Child's  fourth  birthday 
His  formal  religious  training  began.  "For 
the  first  three  years,"  says  a  Midrash, 
"the  child  is  unable  to  speak,  and  there- 
fore is  exempted  from  every  religious  duty; 
but  in  the  fourth  year  all  its  truits  shall 
be  holy  to  praise  the  Lord,  and  the  father 
is  obliged  to  initiate  the  child  in  religious 
works."  In  His  earliest  days  Our  Lord's 
religious  education  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  His  Mother;  afterward  this  duty  was 
enjoined  upon  Joseph.  It  was  Mary,  of 
course,  who  assumed  the  office,  so  dear 
to  every  mother,  of  training  the  baby 
tongue  and  lips  of  Christ  to  speak.  And 
just  as  in  our  own  day  the  pious  Christian 
mother  teaches  her  little  child  to  utter 
the  Sacred  Names,  and  to  say  its  simple 
rhyming  prayers,  rehearsing  its  litany  of 
blessings  upon  each  member  of  the  house- 
hold (sometimes  including  a  favorite 
domestic  animal),  so,  too,  our  Blessed 
Lady,  following  a  recognized  Jewish  custom, 
would  repeat  to  her  Son  some  of  the 
simpler  and  shorter  texts  of  Holy  Scripture, 
thus  fixing  them  in  His  memory.  The 
earliest  were  texts  proclaiming  the  unity 
of  God.  "Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our 
God  is  one."  (Deut.,  iv,  9.)  "See  ye  that 
I  alone   am,   and  there  is  no  other  God 

*  The  meaning  of  the  last  three  phrases  has, 
however,  been  questioned. 


besides  Me."  (lb.,  xxxii,  39.)  Then  came 
the  commandment  of  love.  "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  with  thy  whole 
heart  and  with  thy  whole  soul  and  with 
all  thy  strength." 

N«xt  she  would  teach  Him  to  repeat 
to  His  Heavenly  Father  the  beautiful 
words  of  the  sacred  Shema  which  the  Jew 
said  every  morning  and  evening:  "Hear, 
O  Israel,  the  Lord  alone  is  God.  Thou 
shalt  love  Him  with  thy  whole  soul  for- 
ever. His  commandments  shall  be  always 
in  thy  heart;  in  the  house;  when  thou 
shalt  set  out  on  a  journey;  when  thou 
liest  down  and  risest  up.  Thou  shalt 
bind  them  as  a  seal  upon  thy  hands.  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God." 

So  prayed  our  little  Saviour  every 
morning  when  He  awakened  and  saw  the 
golden  beams  of  the  sun.  His  creature, 
lighting  a  new  day  for  prayer  and  work 
and  play.  So,  too.  He  prayed  every 
evening  before  His  dear  Mother  laid  Him, 
the  Lord  God  Incarnate,  on  His  mat,  and 
with  gentle  touch  arranged  His  little 
wrappings  and  made  Him  comfortable 
for  the  night. 

Another  occasion  of  imparting  religious 
knowledge  to  Our  Lord  was  afforded  by 
the  Mezuzzah,  a  metallic  box  or  tube 
affixed  to  the  jamb  of  the  door.  Often 
as  a  little  child  Our  Lord  must  have  been 
attracted  by  this  bright  bit  of  shining 
metal;  and  we  may  conjecture  that 
after,  the  fashion  of  babies.  He  stretched 
out  His  tiny  arms  to  it,  and  that  when 
He  was  able  to  talk  He  asked  questions 
about  it.  Then  St.  Joseph  would  tell 
Him — for  it  was  commanded  in  Deuter- 
onomy (iv,  9;  xi,  19)  that  this  explana- 
tion should  be  given  the  children — that 
the  little  box  contained  a  scroll  on  which 
were  written  two  texts  from  Deuteronomy 
(iv,  4-9;  xi,  13-21).  The  first  is  an  exhor- 
tation to  fulfil  the  "statutes  and  justices" 
which  God  had  appointed  His  people; 
the  second  tells  of  the  rewards  which  God 
will  give  those  who  love   Him  above  all 
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things.  Then  there  were  the  phylacteries, 
or  bands  containing  divers  texts  from 
Scripture,  which  the  Jews  wore  upon  the 
wrist  and  forehead.  For  the  children, 
smaller  similar  strips  of  parchment  were 
arranged. 

It  would  be  St.  Joseph's  happy  lot  to 
teach  the  Christ- Child  the  origin  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  meaning  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  chosen  people ;  the  blessings 
of  each  day,  the  rites  observed  upon 
festivals,  the  leafy  bowers  erected  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  giving  of  the 
Law  on  Mt.  Sinai  commemorated  in  the 
Pentecostal  ceremonies.  He  would  unfold 
the  mysteries  of  the  Pasch,  with  its  un- 
leavened bread  and  wild  lettuce,  eaten 
hastily,  girt  up,  and  with  staff  in  hand; 
and  the  signification  of  the  mystic  blood 
upon  the  doorpost,  and  the  cups  of  wine, 
and  the  chant  of  the  Hallel.  To  this  true 
little  Lamb  of  God,  one  day  to  be  led  forth 
to  the  slaughter  for  our  sins,  Joseph  would 
carefully  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
Paschal  Lamb. 

Thus  was  Jesus  taught  to  pray  and  to 
worship  His  father.  Joseph  was  only  a 
poor  hard-working  man,  only  an  un- 
lettered day-laborer;  yet  the  Christ-Child 
loved  to  stand  at  his  knee  and  listen  with 
reverence  as,  with  gnarled  and  knotted 
finger,  Joseph  slowly  traced  the  words 
upon  the  sacred  scroll,  and  in  unpolished 
peasant  language  spoke  to  Him  of  His 
Father  in  heaven.  Truly  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons. 

the;  christ-child's  dress. 

When  Our  Lord  was  about  four  years 
old,  Our  Lady  dressed  Him  in  the  seamless 
robe  which  she  herself  had  woven.  This 
was  probably  of  woolen  stuff,  dark  blue 
or  brown  in  color.  Around  His  waist 
she  put  a  sash  or  girdle.  Over  this  inner 
dress  she  would  slip  the  fringed  or  tas- 
selled  outer  garment,  made  according  to 
the  rule  given  by  God  to  Moses:  ^'Thou 
shalt  speak  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and 
"thou  shalt  tell  them  to  make  to  them- 
selves fringes  in  the  corners  of  their 
garments,    putting    in    thepi    ribalds    of 


blue;  that,  when  they  see  them,  they 
may  remember  all  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord."  (Num.,  xv,  38.)  This  outer 
garment,  sometimes  very  gay  in  varied 
bands  of  color,  fell,  as  did  the  seamless 
tunic,  midway  between  knee  and  ankle. 
Then  if  He  were  going  out,  His  Mother 
put  a  cap  of  wool  or  cotton  on  His 
head,  arranging  His  flowing  turban  about 
it,  and  His  costume  would  be  complete. 
Except  in  severe  weather.  He  knew 
neither  shoes  nor  stockings;  but  when 
He  wore  them,  His  shoes  were  simple 
sandals,  and  His  stockings  a  kind  of 
leggings  formed  by  binding  two  long  and 
rather  narrow  strips  of  woolen  material 
crisscross  around  the  leg  and  securing 
them  at  the  knee. 

The  first  time  Mary  put  the  tasselled 
garment  on  Our  Lord,  she  would  say, 
with  Him  and  St.  Joseph,  the  following 
prayer:  "Blessed  be  Thou,  O  God,  King 
of  the  world,  for  that  Thou  hast  hallowed 
us  by  Thy  commandments  and  ordained 
our  wearing  of  these  fringes  that  betoken 
them!"  This  would  finish  the  ceremonial 
dressing  of  Our  Lord.  But  have  you  never 
seen  a  mother  on  her  knees  dressing  a 
little  child  that  stands  before  her?  After 
the  last  stroke  on  the  little  head,  after 
the  final  pat  on  a  reluctant  bownot,  there 
follows  a  private  ceremony  so  universal 
and  so  inevitable  that  we  must  believe  it 
inseparable  from  a  mother's  nature.  And 
so  we  may  well  think  that  the  Christ- 
Child  set  off  to  school  in  the  morning, 
not  only  fed  and  dressed,  but  caressed 
and  kissed  as  well. 

THE  CHRIST-CHIIvD  AT  SCHOOL  AND  PLAY. 

The  Jewish  educational  system  com- 
prised two  grades:  the  Beth  ha-Sepher 
(House  of  the  Book),  our  elementary 
school;  and  the  Beth  ha-Midrash,  the 
Rabbinical  Theological  College.  At  the 
age  of  six  or  seven,  Our  Lord  would  be  a 
little  scholar  in  the  House  of  the  Book, — 
not  daily,  but  three  or  four  times  a  week. 
Sitting  crosslegged  on  the  ground  before 
the    hazzaji,    "powdering   hitnself   in   th^ 
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dust  of  the  feet  of  the  wise,"  He  learned 
the  law  and  the  precepts,  and  the  elements 
of  human  knowledge,  reading,  writing, 
and  perhaps  arithmetic.  Frequently  the 
schoolmaster  seems  to  have  been  an 
Orbilius  Plagosus.  Possibly  the  medireval 
story  of  the  hazzan  whose  arm  was 
paralyzed  as  he  raised  it  to  chastise  Jesus, 
who  had  declined  to  recite  the  alphabet 
until  it  had  been  made  clear  to  Him  why 
Beth  came  after  Aleph,  may  thus  have 
a  partial  foimdation  in  fact.  The  lessons 
were  repeated  in  singsong  fashion  until 
the  memory' retained  them  perfectly,  and 
he  was  the  best  scholar  who  had  a  memory 
like  "a  well-plastered  cistern." 

St.  Luke  mentions  incidentally  (iv,  i6) 
that  Our  Lord  could  read;  St.  John 
(viii,  8),  that  He  could  write.  As  a  child, 
His  language  was  Aramaic,  very  probably 
the  peasant  variety  which  afterward  be- 
trayed the  Galilean  Peter.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  He  did  not  study  Latin.  The 
Christ-Child  would  have  learned  many 
Hebrew  texts  at  His  Mother's  knee;  but  if 
He  were  acquainted  with  Greek  (and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  He  was)  He 
would  have  gotten  this  knowledge  from 
intercourse  with  the  varied  population  of 
His  native  Galilee.  For  it  is  not  likely 
that  Greek  was  taught  in  the  House  of 
the  Book;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
certain  that  He  never  attended  the  Beth 
ha-Midrash.  Briefly,  His  was  the  common- 
school  education  of  the  middle  classes. 
His  neighbors,  the  boys  and  girls  who  had 
gone  to  school  with  Him,  afterward  con- 
sidered Him  as  a  man  of  quite  ordinary 
intellectual  attainments.  "  How  came  this 
man  by  all  these  things?"  they  asked  one 
another,  when,  in  the  opening  of  His 
public  ministry  He  taught  in  the  Nazareth 
Synagogue,  "And  what  wisdom  is  this 
that  is  given  to  him?  ...  Is  not  this 
the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary?"  (Mark, 
vi,  2,  3.)  "How  doth  this  man  know 
letters,"  said  the  Jews  in  the  Temple, 
"having  never  learned?"— i.  e.,  in  the 
Rabbinical  schools. 

As  to  the  games  of  childhood,  I  suppose 


that  He,  too,  engaged  in  them,  because  He 
was  truly  a  child;  and  children,  we  know, 
are  the  same  in  all  climes  and  ages.  But 
the  Jewish  child  was  a  quiet  little  person; 
rude,  active  games  of  personal  conflict  did 
not  appeal  to  him.  Hill-climbing,  slinging, 
archery,  and  bird-snaring  were  field-sports; 
indoors  they  played  a  game  something 
like  checkers  or  draughts.  The  younger 
children  loved  to  play  in  the  mud,  just 
as  they  do  to-day;  and  there  is  a  quaint 
legend  which  pictures  Our  Lord  modelling 
birds  from  moist  clay,  and  causing  them 
to  fly  aloft,  much  to  the  amazement  of 
His  small  companions.  In  St.  Matthew 
(xi,  17)  and  St.  Luke  (vii,  32),  Our  Lord 
refers  to  the  games  of  children  in  the 
market-place.  "It  is  like  to  children 
sitting  in  the  market-place,  who,  crying  to 
their  companions,  say:  We  have  piped  to 
you  and  you  have  not  danced;  we  have 
lamented  and  you  have  not  mourned." 
Here  we  have  a  very  human  little  picture 
drawn  by  Our  Lord  Himself.  In  Words- 
worth's lines,  the  children  should  have 
been  playing  at 

A  wedding  or  a  festival, 

A  mourning  or  a  funeral. 

But  it  is  plain  that  some  falling-out 
has  arisen.  The  child-musicians  suggest 
the  game  of  "wedding." — "  No,  we  do  not 
want  to  dance." — "Well,"  say  the  yielding 
pipers,  "a  funeral,  then?" — "No,  we  do 
not  want  to  mourn."  And  so  we  can 
readily  picture  the  pipers  taking  their 
things  and  going  in  search  of  playmates 
more  congenial. 

SOME   DOMESTIC   CUSTOMS. 

With  true  wisdom  the  Jews  thought 
that  every  boy  should  be  brought  up  to 
a  trade.  St.  Paul,  for  instance,  although 
he  had  received  what  we  should  nowadays 
call  a  university  education,  learned  the 
trade  of  tent-making  well  enough  to 
support  himself  by  it.  Hence  we  can  not 
doubt  that  at  an  early  period  the  Christ- 
Child  went  into  the  shop  of  St.  Joseph, 
who,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was 
not  himself  a  skilful  artisan,  to  learn  from 
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him  how  to  become  a  carpenter.  Besides 
this  work,  there  were  many  household 
chores  for  the  httle  Jewish  boy,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  Christ-Child  did 
not  exempt  Himself  from  them.  "Fancy 
you  see  Him,"  says  St.  Bonaventure, 
"busied  with  His  parents  in  the  most 
servile  work  of  the  little  dwelling.  Does 
He  not  help  them  in  setting  out  the  frugal 
board,  arranging  the  simple  sleeping- 
rooms, — nay,  and  in  yet  humbler  offices?" 

In  Oriental  homes  the  children  were 
instructed  to  rise  when  their  parents 
entered  the  room,  and  to  kiss  their  hands. 
"Peace  be  with  you,  Lady!"  was  the 
Christ-Child's  greeting  to  His  Mother. 
(IvUke,  xxiv,  36.)  What  must  have  been 
her  joy  when  she  heard  the  voice  of 
her  little  Son,  sweeter  than  all  symphonies 
of  music  —  the  voice  of  her  little  Son 
whom  she  knew  to  be  God',  —  bringing 
to  her  morning  and  evening  the  great 
gift  of  His  peace !  "  And  upon  you,  peace," 
would  be  her  answer.  After  the  saluta- 
tion, the  father  and  mother  would  kiss 
the  child  on  the  cheek  and  lips,  and  some- 
times on  the  neck  just  below  the  ear. 
Can  we  suppose  that  Mary  and  Joseph 
suffered  the  Christ-Child  to  kiss  their 
hands?  Probably  this  would  have  sorely 
tried  their  humility;  but  doubtless  they 
allowed  it,  since  the  omission  of  this  sign 
of  filial  respect  would  certainly  have  scan- 
dalized a  people  among  whom  reverence 
for  parents  was  so  strongly  insisted  upon. 

As  to  the  Christ-Child's  meals,  they 
numbered  three:  a  piece  of  bread  with 
oil  or  butter  in  the  morning;  a  luncheon 
later  in  the  day;  and  dinner  just  before 
sundown.  As  an  article  of  diet,  bread 
was  in  high  esteem.  Nowadays  we  inci- 
dentally eat  bread  along  with  other  things 
at  our  meals;  the  Jews  incidentally  ate 
other  things  along  with  bread.  The  rest 
of  the  repast  might  consist  of  stewed 
fruit,  honey,  meat  or  fish,  and  wine.  The 
food  was  placed  on  a  small,  low  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  room;  and  the  Holy 
Family  partook,  sitting  on  the  floor. 
Dinner  tables,   and  couches  on  which  to 


recline,  were  found  only  in  the  houses  of 
the  rich.  Before  eating,  St.  Joseph  would 
say  grace:  "Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord 
our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who 
bringest  forth  fruit  from  the  earth!" 
Napery  and  knives  and  forks  were,  of 
course,  unknown;  and,  as  bread  seems 
to  have  taken  the  place  of  all  three,  it 
was  perhaps  not  merely  an  empty  custom 
according  to  which  the  youngest  child 
brought  water  and  a  towel  before  and 
after  eating  to  wash  his  parents'  hands. 
And,  finally,  let  me  put  a  question 
which  has  been  before  me  during  all  this 
writing:  What  did  the  Christ-Child  look 
like?  I  wish  I  knew.  St.  John  Damascene, 
speaking  of  Him  in  His  manhood,  charm- 
ingly describes  Him  as  tall  and  beautiful, 
with  fair  and  slightly  curling  locks,  dark 
eyebrows  which  met  in  the  middle,  an 
oval  countenance,  a  pale  complexion, 
olive-tinted  and  of  the  color  of, wheat, 
with  bright  eyes  like  His  Mother's,  with 
a  sweet  and  sonorous  voice,  and  a  look 
expressive  of  patience,  nobleness,  and 
wisdom.  This  would  seem  to  represent 
one  type  of  Palestinian  Jew  seen  through 
Byzantine  eyes.  Others  describe  the 
Christ-Child  as  a  dark-haired  little  Boy, 
with  eyes  like  sloes,  and  long  eyelashes 
caressing  a  dusky,  glowing  cheek.  In  a 
question  like  this  we  have  little  to  guide 
us;  and  so,  until  we  get  to  heaven  and  find 
the  answer,  we  may  leave  the  subject  to 
the  fancy  of  the  poet  and  the  painter, 
and  to  the  loving  meditation  of  the  mystic. 

Such  was  the  dear  Christ-Child's  life 
in  the  city  called  Nazareth.  For  our  in- 
struction, He  grew  as  other  children  grow, 
only  in  a  childhood  of  stainless  beauty.  In 
Him,  as  St.  Irenseus  says,  is  all  childhood 
sanctified,  even  as  in  His  Immaculate 
Mother  all  Christian  motherhood  is 
glorified.  "Hear  me,  ye  divine  offspring, 
and  bud  forth  as  the  rose  planted  by  the 
brooks.  Give  ye  a  sweet  odor  as  of  frank- 
incense, and  send  forth  flowers 
lily,  .  .  .  and  praise  with  canti 
bless  the  I/)rd."     (Ecclus.,  xxxj 
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The  Silence  of  Sebastian. 

BY    ANNA   T.  SADUER. 

XXVIII. 
yj\  RS.  ALFRED  was  watching  Sebas- 
\Xk  tian  with  a  smile  that  was  cruel 
and  malignant,  though  she  was  at  the 
same  time  a  little  breathless;  for  there  had 
been  certainly  a  burning  of  her  bridges 
with  a  vengeance  and  an  open  declaration 
of  hostility.  She  was  hoping  to  see  the 
young  man  flinch  when  confronted  with 
what  seemed  the  evidence  of  his  guilt 
before  his  upright  and  sternly-judging 
brother.  But  Sebastian's  face  showed 
no  other  emotion  than  surprise.  Half- 
frightened  at  her  act  and  its  possible 
consequences,  she  was  moved  to  explain: 

"You  must  not  blame  me,  Sebastian. 
You  see,  I  have  been  forced  into  showing 
the  paper  by  the  unwarrantable  proceed- 
ings of  this  evening." 

Sebastian's  voice  was  quite  unmoved, 
and  as  courteous  as  ever  when  he  replied: 

"On  the  contrary,  I  am  exceedingly 
obliged  to  you  for  letting  us  see  this 
singular  bit  of  evidence  concerning  some- 
thing in  which  Louis  and  I  are  very  much 
interested.  And  perhaps  you  will  do  us 
a  greater  favor  still,  and  state  when,  how, 
and  from  whom  you  obtained  this  scrap 
of  paper." 

"From  yourself!"  cried  Mrs.  Alfred,  feel- 
ing that,  somehow,  things  were  not  going 
to  her  liking, — "here  at  this  very  door,  on 
the  night  following  your  father's  death." 

Sebastian  remembered  at  once  how  he 
had  met  her,  and  how  he  had  feared  her 
when  he  was  striving  to  escape  into  soli- 
tude. He  saw  that  on  examining  his 
father's  papers,  this  morsel  must  have 
fallen  to  the  floor,  or  adhered  in  some 
way  to  his  clothing.  When  he  had  stepped 
forth  into  the  dim  light  of  the  hall,  he 
might  have  dropped  it  unnoticed,  and 
right  in  the  enemy's  path.  He  felt  that 
he^could  not  be  sufficiently  thankful  that 
her  prejudice  agai;ist  himself  had  blinded 
her  to  other  things.     Perhaps  even  then 


Mrs.  Alfred  expected  to  see  him  tear  the 
slip  of  paper  into  pieces,  or  conceal  it, 
with  some  trivial  excuse,  in  the  depths  of 
his  pocket.  But  instead  he  returned  it 
again  to  Louis. 

"No  doubt,"  he  said,  "this  was  the 
origin  of  those  stories  that  have  been  cir- 
culated. Evidently  this  bit  of  writing  has 
some  relation  to  the  matter  we  were 
discussing  this  evening." 

Never  was  angry  disappointment  more 
clearly  visible  upon  a  human  countenance 
than  upon  that  of  Mrs.  Alfred  at  this 
moment.  Sebastian's  composure  declared 
to  her  more  forcibly  than  argument  either 
that  she  had  been  in  some  mortifying 
way  mistaken  or  that  he  was  determined 
to  brazen  it  out  and  to  rise  triumphant 
over  this  new  complication. 

Louis  was  meanwhile  examining  the 
paper,  from  which  his  accusing  eyes  were 
presently  raise(J  to  his  sister-in-law's  face. 

"I  hope,"  he  said,  "you  have  not  been 
foolish  and  criminal  enough  to  show  this 
thing  to  any  one." 

"No,"  replied  Mrs.  Alfred, — "not  even 
to  Alfred.  I  really  was  unwilling  to  dis- 
turb his  mind." 

"It's  just  as  well  you  refrained  from  ' 
so  doing.  The  shock  might  have  been 
injurious  to  his  nervous  system;  and  if 
he  had  drawn  the  same  inference  as  your- 
self, he  would  have  been  certain  to  make 
himself  ridiculous." 

These  were  severe  words,  but  Louis 
was  thorbughly  indignant. 

"Now,"  he  went  on,  "I  am  going  to 
tell  you  just  enough  of  this  matter  to  let 
you  see  how  great  is  the  danger  you  have 
escaped  for  yourself  and  the  rest  of  the 
family,  and  at  the  same  time  what  a 
grievous  wrong  you  did  Sebastian  on  a 
most  improbable  assumption." 

So  keen  was  Mrs.  Alfred's  mortification, 
so  cruel  her  disappointment,  that  she  felt 
as  if  she  could  have  sunk  through  the 
floor;  for  she,  and  not  Sebastian,  was  the 
criminal,  self-condemned  of  the  most 
inexcusable  folly  and  indiscretion,  if  noth- 
ing worse,  in  the  eyes  of  that  righteous 
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judge.  Sebastian,  unwilling  to  witness  her 
confusion,  turned  away  again  to  the 
window;  while  Louis  gave  the  words  of 
explanation  which  he  deemed  necessary 
to  stop  the  woman's  tongue. 

"  Now,  let  me  tell  you,  in  the  first 
place,"  he  said,  "that  this  name  of  Elmira 
is  one  that  must  not  be  mentioned  ever 
again,  either  in  public  or  private.  Sebas- 
tian has  had  untold  trouble,  and  has 
lifted  a  burden  from  the  rest  of  us,  in 
striving  to  keep  secret  the  history  of  this 
woman.  She  was  of  the  humblest  birth, 
and  married  to  a  relative  of  ours.  She 
was  dead  before  we  were  born,  and  so 
can  not  be  of  interest  to  any  one  of  this 
generation.  The  appearance  of  that  paper 
might  have  told  you  as  much.  Altogether, 
you  can  see  for  yourself  that  the  story 
was  not  one  which  should  have  been  made 
public,  and  that  any  rash  talk  might  even 
yet  subject  the  family  not  only  to  morti- 
fication and  inconvenience  but  to  some- 
thing much  worse." 

During  this  explanation  Sebastian 
looked  anxious  and  uneasy.  He  feared 
that  Louis  was  telling  too  much,  and  that 
the  keen  wits  of  the  woman  might  supply 
the  missing  links  in  such  a  story.  But 
Louis  was  determined  that  Sebastian 
should  be  fully  exonerated;  for  his  robust 
common-sense  saw  no  reason  why  one 
man's  reputation  should  suffer  for  an- 
other's; and  he  was  supremely  anxious 
to  stop  Mrs.  Alfred's  tongue,  and  to  induce 
her  to  undo,  if  possible,  some  of  the 
mischief  that  she  had  done. 

The  latter  stood  there  now  with  but 
one  desire  —  to  escape  from  the  presence 
of  these  men  by  whom  she  had  been 
so  bitterly  mortified,  who  had  witnessed 
her  defeat.  In  her  mind  were  conflicting 
sentiments  —  shame,  fear  at  the  danger 
which  she  had  escaped,  for  the  desire  of 
family  aggrandizement  was  one  of  her 
most  predominant  traits;  a  certain 
remorse  for  the  injury  which  she  had  in- 
flicted upon  Sebastian,  since  it  must  be 
owned,  she  would  have  been  incapable 
of  inventing  a  deliberate  calumny  against 


him;  but,  withal,  anger  that  he  had 
emerged  more  triumphantly  than  ever 
from  this  crisis  which  had  threatened  his 
good  name  and  his  supremacy  in  the  family. 

Presently  Sebastian  came  forward,  ex- 
tending to  her  the  olive  branch  of  peace, 
together  with  his  hand. 

"You  see  now  that  it  has  all  been  a 
mistake,"  he  said,  —  "perhaps  a  natural 
one  on  your  part.  And,  as  for  me,  it  is 
easy  to  live  down  whatever  harm  may 
have  been  done." 

"Why,  of  course,  you  dear  boy!"  said 
Mrs.  Alfred,  seizing  with  effusion  the 
offered  hand;  though  in  her  eyes  was  still 
the  light  of  anger,  and  in  her  heart  a 
greater  rage  than  ever  against  this  always 
victorious  younger  brother.  "It  was  so 
foolish  of  me.  Of  course,  if  I  had  con- 
sulted Alfred,  it  never  would  have 
happened;  and,  indeed,  I  only  hinted 
at  the  matter  to  one  or  two  intimate 
friends,  without  giving  any  details,  or 
showing  that  wretched  bit  of  paper.  And 
I  am  so  afraid  now  that  you  will  never 
forgive  me." 

"As  I  hope  to  be  forgiven,"  answered 
Sebastian. 

His  eyes  met  hers,  smilingly  and  frankly. 
He  felt  that  he  could  well  afford  to  pardon 
everything;  and  he  opened  the  door  for 
her  when,  with  an  incoherent  murmur 
of  excuse,   she   fled  from  the   room. 

"I  hope  that  matter  is  settled  forever," 
said  Louis,  grimly.  "I  think  the  argu- 
ment of  self-interest,  the  appeal  to  family 
pride,  clinched  it." 

"And  I  hope,"  answered  Sebastian, 
"she  has  not  heard  too  much." 

"No  more  than  was  necessary." 

"I  felt  rather  like  an  executioner,"  said 
Sebastian,  "during  the  whole  performance." 

"And  I  like  a  surgeon  performing  a 
necessary  operation." 

After  which  the  two  young  men  de- 
scended to  the  drawing-room,  where  they 
were  both  struck  with  the  cheerful  equa- 
nimity with  which  Mrs.  Alfred  had  resumed 
her  ordinary  place  in  the  circle.  She 
hovered   about  her   "dear  Mrs.   Wilmot," 
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who.  as  usual,  was  appealing  to  Caroline 
as  to  her  chief  support  and  right-hand 
woman;  and  she  even  darted  honeyed 
smiles  and  glances  at  the  brothers,  as 
though  that  scene  in  the  room  above  had 
never  taken  place. 

They  found  Alfred  bursting  with  self- 
importance,  and  striving  to  repeat  from 
memory  as  many  extracts  as  possible  from 
the  speech  he  had  delivered  at  the  dinner. 
To  the  ill-concealed  disgust  of  Louis,  he 
slapped  Sebastian  on  the  back  and  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  think  the  head  of 
the  Wilmot  firm  half  appreciated  his  good 
fortune  in  having  so  distinguished  a 
member  of  the  Bar  as  his  adviser.  That 
heavy  pleasantry,  which  concealed  his 
real  opinion,  exasperated  Louis;  though 
Sebastian  received  it  with  a  smile,  and  a 
humorous  look  from  his  half-shut  eyes. 

"That  fellow,"  Louis  said,  when  Alfred 
has  passed  on,  "grows  more  asinine  every 
day.  I  won't  be  able  to  stand  him  much 
longer,  but  shall  have  to  rush  at  him  with 
my  lancet  and  prick  the  bubble  of  his 
self-conceit." 

"That  would  be  an  operation  beyond 
even  your  skill,"  responded  Sebastian.  "So 
perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  let  him  go  on 
harmlessly  blowing  his  own  and  the  family 
trumpet,  assisted  by  his  wife." 

Suddenly  from  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  like  an  echo,  came  the  thin  voice 
of  Mrs.  Alfred: 

"Mother  was  just  saying  —  and  you 
know,  Margie,  —  how  absolutely  correct 
Alfred  always  is  in  his  judgments." 

Louis  heaved  a  sigh. 

"That  is  the  light  behind  the  trans- 
parency," he  said.  "As  long  as  that  is 
there,  the  blubber  will  go  on  fancying 
itself  a  moon." 

Margie  was,  for  once,  however,  in  agree- 
ment with  her  sister-in-law.  Radiant  with 
happiness  herself,  she  could  forgive — 
since  she  knew  nothing  of  the  graver 
offences — those  sins  on  the  part  of  Alfred 
and  his  wife,  which  seemed  small  now 
when  the  dismenfberment  of  the  family 
was  imminent. 


Mrs.  Wilmot,  on  her  part,  seemed  rather 
bewildered  by  the  various  items  of  news 
which  she  had  heard,  with  startling  sud- 
denness, that  day.  But  in  the  main  she 
was  full  of  pleasurable  excitement  at  the 
prospect  of  the  choosing  and  the  furnish- 
ing *of  a  new  house,  Margie's  trousseau, 
and  probably  at  no  distant  date  a  double 
wedding. 

Sebastian  meanwhile  had  disappeared 
momentarily  into  the  dining-room,  to 
snatch  a  surreptitious  glance  at  a  photo- 
graph of  herself  which  Dorothy  had  that 
day  given  him.  As  he  restored  it  to  his 
pocket,  his  eyes,  looking  upward,  met  the 
gaze  of  his  pictured  father  upon  the  wall. 
It  now  seemed  smiling  and  benignant. 
Portraits  have  their  moods  as  well  as 
living  people;  only  they  are  the  effect 
of  light  falling  in  a  certain  way,  or  the 
reflex  of  the  mental  attitude  of  those  who 
confront  them. 

While  Sebastian  was  absent  from  the 
room,  Mrs.  Wilmot  heard  Louis  say  to 
Margie,  with  an  emphasis  that  mildly 
surprised  her: 

"I  don't  think  any  one  of  us,  except 
perhaps  you,  has  fully  appreciated  the 
stuff  of  which  Sebastian  is  made.  I  begin 
to  know  him,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to 
take  off  my  hat  to  him,  now,  that  in  a 
sense,  we  are  about  to  lose  him." 

"Oh,"  cried  the  mother,  with  a  sugges- 
tion of  tears  in  her  voice,  "we  are  not 
going  to  lose  him!  He  is  going  to  live 
right  here  in  the  old  house,  and  to  make 
it  a  meeting-house  for  us  all." 

"Why,  that,"  said  Sebastian,  entering 
through  the  pillars  in  time  to  catch  this 
observation,  "will  be  my  dearest  wish 
and  Dorothy's!" 

And  so  the  old  house,  upon  that  mem- 
orable occasion,  had  given  symptoms  of 
awaking  from  its  long  lethargy,  and  under- 
going that  law  of  change  inherent  in  houses 
no  less  than  in  people.  And,  indeed,  it 
has  been  so  often  remarked  as  to  have 
become  a  truism  that  once  the  Great 
Enchanter  has  set  foot  across  a  threshold, 
he  sweeps  away  with  relentless  broom  not 
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only  the  cobwebs,  but  the  sunbeams  that 
have  been  playing  in  amongst  them. 

About  an  hour  later  Sebastian  returned 
to  the  silent  room  above.  He  felt  that 
there  was  yet  some  business  to  be  trans- 
acted, a  final  mission  to  be  performed. 
There  where  he  had  taken  up  the  burden, 
it  was  fitting  that  he  should  lay  it  down; 
there  where  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
silence,  it  was  fitting  that  he  should  render 
that  silence  in  some  sort  irrevocable  by 
destroying  the  witnesses  to  the  past.  He 
opened  the  safe  and  took  from  it  that 
pitiful  confession  upon  which  his  father 
had  been  engaged  when  stricken  by  the 
hand  of  Death,  and  also  the  instructions 
concerning  the  arrangements  to  be  made 
for  Elmira  or  for  her  child.  He  once  more 
read  them  all  over,  sitting  down  beside 
that  table  where  he  had  sat  upon  that 
previous  evening.  Again  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  a  portly  figure  were  occupying 
the  opposite  chair,  and  that  heavy-lidded 
eyes  were  gazing  into  his  own. 

"Father,"  said  Sebastian,  addressing 
this  phantom  of  his  mind  as  though  it 
had  really  been  there,  "your  instructions 
are  being  carried  out  to  the  letter,  as  far 
as  circumstances  have  made  it  possible; 
and  the  silence  that  I  promised  to  keep 
has  been  broken  only  where  it  became 
unavoidable.  It  shall  be  kept  now  for 
evermore." 

Near  by  there  was  a  large  metal  urn 
wherein  flowers  had  once  been  planted. 
Into  that  receptacle  Sebastian  dropped 
all  the  papers,  including  the  bit  that  had 
been  rescued  from  Mrs.  Alfred.  Setting  a 
match  to  them,  he  watched  each  separate 
sheet  leap  into  flame,  with  the  writing 
showing  at  first  distinct,  so  that  he  could 
distinguish  the  sentences;  each  charred 
presently  into  fiery  red,  and  then  sank 
into  dull  ashes.  When  Sebastian  had  seen 
them  all  reduced  to  finest  powder,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  a  free  man 
once  more,  —  free  to  enjoy  the  life  of 
peace  and  love  and  happiness  that  lay 
outstretched  before  him. 

(  The   End.  ) 


Lullaby  of  the  First-Born. 

BY    R.    O'K. 

TIQOE  is  me!    They  tell  me,  baby, 

That  you're  in  the  fairies'   power; 
For  you  came,  my  little  baby, 
At  the  lonely  midnight  hour. 
Then,  they  say,  the  hosts  are  trooping 

From    the   fairy   raths    around, 
Luring  with  their  spells  and  gambols 
Little  babies  underground. 

Oh,  the  midnight  skies  of  blue! 
Oh,  the  lonely  skies  so  blue! 
Mary  Queen  will  save  my   baby, — 

Christ  was  born  at  midnight,  too. 

Nurse  is  whisp'ring  to  me,   darling, 

She  will  guard  my  baby's  life 
From   their  aery  wiles  and  glamour, 
With  the  long,   black-hafted  knife. 
And  when  Father  John  is  christ'ning, 
She'll  give  name  and  sirname,  too; 
Dare   he  then,  the  good  old  soggarth. 
Leave  a  vacancy  in  you? 

Oh,  the  midnight  skies  of  blue! 
Oh,  the  lonely  skies  so  blue! 
Mary  Queen   will  save   my   baby, — 

Christ   was  born  at   midnight,   too. 

Heed  them  not,   for  One  is  stronger 

Than  their  fairy  king  or  thorn, 
And  my  babe  with  fire  and  water 
He'll  baptize  this  blessed  morn. 
Then  we'll  fear  not   lonesome  midnight, 
When  you're  in  your  robes  of  white; 
I    will   be   an   angel's   mother. 
You  will   be   an   angel   bright. 
Oh,  the  midnight  skies  of  blue! 
Oh,  the  holy  skies  so  blue! 
Mary  Queen  will  save   my   baby, — 

Christ   was   born   at   midnight,   too. 


Christians  were  accustomed  from  the 
first  to  call  the  Blessed  Virgin  "the  Mother 
of  God,"  because  they  saw  that  it  was 
impossible  to  deny  her  that  title  without 
denying  St.  John's  words,  "The  Word" 
(that  is,  God  the  Son)  "was  made~flesh." 

— Newman. 
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One  Yule  in  the  Highlands  of  Old. 


BY    S.  WALDEMAR. 


fiROM.  the  shores  of  Loch  Lomond, 
good  cheer  for  friend  and  neighbor, 
for  clansman  and  stranger,  was  ready  on 
Christmas  Eve  of  the  year  1600,  in  the 
old  Highland  Castle  of  Glenstrae.  Fierce 
but  generous,  haughty  but  hospitable, 
Alaster  MacGregor  of  Glenstrae  stinted 
neither  Beltane  feasts  nor  Yuletide  revels. 
He  was  the  last  great  chief  of  that  un- 
fortunate clan,  which,  although  a  hundred 
times  proscribed  and  a  thousand  times 
dispossessed  of  its  holdings,  had  still 
managed  to  keep  a  footing  on  Perth  and 
Argyle,  contesting  inch  by  inch  with  the 
hated  Clan  Campbell;  nay,  defying  the 
great  Earls  of  Athol,  Breadalbane,  and 
Argyle. 

There  was  unwonted  feasting  on  this 
special  Christmas;  for  on  it  was  to  be 
celebrated  the  twenty-first  birthday  of 
Fergus  MacGregor,  the  only  son  left  to 
the  chief  of  Glenstrae,  after  the  many 
bloody  fields  where  Clan  Alpine  and  Clan 
Campbell  had  struggled  foot  to  foot  and 
hand  to  hand.  The  great  chieftain  strode 
hither  and  thither,  to  make  sure  that 
naught  would  be  lacking  to  the  pleasure 
of  his  expected  guests,  nor  to  the  honor 
of  his  only  son. 

"Rouse  thee,  Donach  Fion!"  (Donald 
the  white-haired),  he  said,  laying  a  rough 
but  kindly  hand  on  the  bending  back  of 
a  sad,  white-haired  old  man,  who  was 
crouched  in  the  chimney  corner,  in  a 
despondent  attitude;  his  head  was  bent, 
and  almost  wrapped  in  his  plaid ;  his  wild 
eyes  were  filled  with  a  strange  gaze  on 
the  red  coals  and  grey  embers.  "Rouse 
thee,  Donald  MacGregor,  and  tune  thy 
harp!  Bethink  thee  of  a  new  and  fitting 
lay  for  to-morrow,  worthy  of  the  blessed 
Christmas  time,  and  worthy  of  the  day 
whereon  I  shall  gird  at  Fergus'  side,  on 
his  twenty-first  birthday,  the  great  sword 
of  our  mighty  ancestor,  MacAlpine  Dhu!" 


"Ah,  Glenstrae,"  murmured  the  min- 
strel, famed  alike  as  bard  and  seer,  "it 
needs  not  that  the  harp  be  tuned  to 
holiday  strains !  Its  most  discordant  notes 
will  best  accompany  the  MacGregor's 
coronach.  The  feasting  is  black  under  the 
roof-tree  when  the  shroud  is  white  over 
the  dead.  O  hone  a  riel"  He  broke  off 
with  this  Gaelic  lament,  which  signifies, 
"Oh,  woe  for  the  chief!" 

The  MacGregor,  angry  at  the  bard,  yet 
troubled  at  his  prophecy,  turned  im- 
patiently away  and  looked  toward  the 
south.  The  early  night  of  midwinter  had 
fallen  dark,  misty,  vdthout  a  moon;  and, 
though  he  saw  nothing,  his  ear  caught 
the  sharply  echoing  hoofs  of  a  single  steed, 
desperately  ridden. 

"Ah,"  cried  the  chief,  with  a  proud 
smile,  "'tis  Fergus  at  last!  Home  once 
more!  'Twas  a  long  year!  Come,  Donach 
Fion, — come!    Welcome  the  MacGregor!" 

But  the  old  minstrel,  shuddering,  only 
drooped  lower  over  the  fire,  repeating  his 
dreary  chant,  "O  hone  a  rief  The  shroud 
is  over  the  tartan,  O  hone  a  rief" 

Glenstrae  had  flung  wide  open  the  door 
that  was  to  admit  his  idolized  son,  after 
a  year's  absence  in  France.  The  chief 
beckoned  a  waiting  clansman  to  take  the 
panting  horse,  from  which  sprang  in  des- 
perate haste  a  young  rider,  heavily  cloaked. 

"Come  in, — come  in,  to  light  and  fire!" 
cried  the  ringing  voice  of  the  exultant 
chief. 

But  as  the  light  from  the  great  wax 
tapers  fell  on  the  guest's  tall  form  and 
pale  face,  Glenstrae  recognized  that  he  was 
greeting  a  stranger.  None  the  less  cordial 
was  the  hospitable  Highlander's  welcome, 
given  with  a  warm  grasp  of  a  hand  so 
mighty  "  that  its  very  friendship  was 
crushing. 

"  Glenstrae,"  said  the  breathless  stranger, 
"  I  am  a  man  in  sore  trouble." 

"You  are  all  the  more  welcome," 
heartily  responded  the  chief. 

"  I  am  a  hunted  man." 

"You  are  in  a  safe  covert!"  cried  the 
MacGregor,  with  a  cheering  laugh. 
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"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  hesi- 
tating. "But — perchance — if  you  did  but 
know  who  I  am  and  what  is  my  name — 
it   might    be — " 

"Hoot  awa',  man!  God's  grace!"  ex- 
claimed his  host,  indignantly.  "And  when 
did  a  MacGregor  ever  ask  a  guest's  name, 
if  he  himself  furnish  it  not?  These  are 
troublous  times,  and  many  a  gentleman 
has  reasons  of  his  own  for  net  giving  his 
titles  to  every  trumpet  that  blows.  Come 
to  the  fire!" 

Closer  the  old  minstrel  drew  his  plaid 
over  his  head,  and  miourned  in  Gaelic: 
"O  hone  a  rief" 

Again  did  the  hesitating  guest  address 
his  cordial  host. 

"You  have  spoken  well,  Glenstrae;  but 
I  were  loath  to  bring  trouble  on  any  man 
without  his  consent.  There  is  fresh  blood 
on  my  sword  and  deep  blood  on  my  soul." 

"Such  luck,"  said  the  chief,  compos- 
edly, "befalls  every  gentleman  in  his 
turn.  Yours  to-day,  mine  to-morrow. 
Be  easy.  You  are  as  safe  here  as  the  eagle 
is  on  the  last  peak  of  Ben  Lomond.  The 
door  of  Glenstrae  has  closed  upon  you; 
the  faith  of  MacGregor  is  plighted  to  you. 
Sit  close  here  by  the  fire,  and  pledge  me 
in  this  cup." 

The  young  man  took  the  goblet  reluc- 
tantly, and  was  vStill  hesitating  when  old 
Donach  Fion,  starting  up,  snatched  the 
guest-cup  from  his  hand,  flung  it  and  its 
contents  into  the  flames,  and  exclaimed, 
in  Gaelic: 

"  Drink  blood,  not  wine,  son  of 
Diarmid!    A  hone  a  rief' 

"Heed  him  not,"  said  the  MacGregor, 
deeply  mortified.  "Age  hath  wrecked 
his  reason." 

"Yet  is  there  one  word  more  to  speak," 
said  the  young  stranger.  "  I  met  to-day, 
riding  from  Luss,  an  Enghsh  gentleman, 
between  whom  and  me — alas  the  day! — 
arose  bitter  feud,  all  by  ill  chance.  He 
flung  at  my  clan  some  sligkting  words; 
and  from  words  to  swords,  as  you  know, 
Glenstrae — ' ' 

■'Ayie,  aye!"  interrupted  the  chief,  with 


an  indulgent  smile.  "Hot  young  blood! 
The  word  is  the  scabbard— and  out  comes 
the  sword!  I  guess  the  rest.  You  are  not 
the  first  gentleman  in  ill  luck,  and  you 
will  not  be  the  last.  May  the  good  Lord 
have    mercy    on    your    foeman's    soul!" 

"Amen,  amen!"  resounded  from  the 
sad-voiced  Donach  Fion,  with  a  deep 
solemnity. 

"But,  Alaster  MacGregor,"  persisted 
the  stranger,  "  I  would  not  that  you  should 
harbor  an  unknown  guest.  "  And  he  un- 
clasped and  flung  off  the  dark  riding-cloak 
that  had  wrapped  him  from  throat  to 
boot  top. 

Glenstrae,  a  true  Highland  host,  moved 
not  a  muscle  when  he  saw  the  hated 
tartan  of  a  Clan  Campbell,  nor  even  when 
the  stranger  added: 

"My  late  father  held  you  as  a  foe; 
myself  you  have  never  seen  before;  I 
will  give  you  back  your  pledge  if  you  wish 
to  recall  it,  when  I  have  said  that  I  am 
Angus  Campbell,   Laird  of  Lomond." 

But  the  MacGregor  wavered  not. 

"  Were  you  the  foul  fiend  himself,  Laird 
of  Lomond,  you  have  the  MacGregor's 
word.  Moreover,  ycu  are  a  hunted  man, 
a  stranger  in  dire  distress;  and  this  is 
Christmas  Vigil.    Eat,  rest,  be  at  peace!" 

Donald  Fion  raised  his  trembling  hand 
in  the  attitude  of  listening  and  of  warning. 
Winding  up  the  hill  came  a  strange  and 
piercing  wail, —  the  sad,  the  thrilling 
coronach  of  the  MacGregor's  Clan  Alpine's 
wail  for  a  dead  chieftain.  As  it  neared, 
there  came  clearer  and  clearer  the  meas- 
ured march  of  countless  feet  in  steady 
step.  And  now  old  Donach  Fion  had 
sprung  to  the  door,  full  of  life  and  energy. 
He  flung  wide  the  great  portals;  he  raised 
the  pine  torch;  its  light  showed  a  for- 
midable array  of  resolute  men,  with  com- 
pressed lips  and  gloomy  brows,  —  men 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  clad  in  the  tartan 
of  Clan  Gregor. 

"  Bring  him  in!"  cried  the  minstrel, 
in  Gaelic,  and  with  a  tone  of  authority,— 
"bring  him  in!  Lay  him  here  in  his  own 
hall  this  Christmas  Eve!   Ye  have  brought 
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your  chief  home  for  his  birthday  revels. 
Uy  him  there  at  his  father's  feet!   O  hone 

a  fie!'' 

There  they  laid  it— the  load  they  bore. 
There,  at  the  feet  of  the  motionless  chief- 
tain of  Glenstrae,  the  stern  clansmen 
placed  their  burden,  the  long,  straight 
form  reverently  covered  by  their  tartans. 

It  was  Donald  the  bard  who  dropped 
beside  it,  tenderly  put  back  the  folds  from 
the  still  face,  and  showed  the  white  coun- 
tenance, calm  and  beautiful  in  death, 
save  where  the  fair  locks  were  gory.  The 
heir  of  Glenstrae  had  indeed  come  home 
for  his  twenty-first  birthday,  and  would 
wander  no  more! 

The  old  minstrel  bent  over  the  boy, 
whom  he  had  carried  as  a  babe  in  his 
arms,  and  uttered  one  wild  wail  of  love 
and  despair.  Then,  starting  to  his  feet, 
he  pointed  to  where  the  pallid  guest  stood 
by  the  hearth  fire,  far  back  of  the  silent 
chief  of  Clan  Alpine. 

"There,  MacGregor,"  exclaimed  the 
soothsayer,  —  "there  is  the  man!  Your 
young  chief's  blood  is  wet  on  his  sword, 
and  his  foot  is  on  your  hearthstone.  He 
is  a  Campbell.  That  is  well!  Better  yet 
he  is  the  Laird  of  Lomond!  MacGregors! 
Do  you  wear  swords?" 

Before  one  clansman  had  time  to 
move,  the  mighty  sword  of  Glenstrae 
was  unsheathed,  and  he  stood  with  out- 
stretched arm  between  his  guest  and  his 
clansmen.  Never  on  any  battlefield  had 
his  deep,  hoarse  tones  borne  the  thrilling 
and  overmastering  power  with  which  he 
now  gave  the  command: 

"Back,  Clan  Alpine,  —  back!  Be  he 
Campbell,  be  he  Lomond,  be  he  fiend,  he 
has  the  MacGregor's  word,  and  is  there- 
fore inclosed  in  a  fortress  of  stone.  The 
first  clansman  that  advances  a  step,  dies 
where  he  stands.  The  last  will  reach  him 
over  my  dead  body.  Depart!  Question 
not.    Leave  me  the  care  of — " 

He  paused;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
beautiful,  dead  f^ce  that  seemed  to  smile 
at  his  feet;  his  own  features  worked  con- 
vulsively,  and   the   heavy   beaded   drops 


trickled  over  his  livid  brow.  With  a  sub- 
lime gesture,  he  dismissed  his  clansmen. 
They  were  overmastered.  Sullen,  yet 
submissive,  but  with  rage  seething  in 
every  vein,  they  once  more  marched 
down  the  mountain,  and  once  again  the 
Christmas  breeze  bore  back  the  coronach 
of  Clan  Alpine. 

In  brief  and  manly  speech,  but  with 
anguish  beyond  words,  the  wretched 
young  Laird  of  Lomond  explained  that 
he  would  rather  have  plunged  forever  in 
the  cold  lake  beneath  than  have  sought 
shelter  in  Glenstrae,  had  he  ever  so  much 
as  dreamed  it  was  a  MacGregor,  even  the 
last  of  the  clan,  who  had  perished  that 
day  by  his  unlucky  sword. 

Fergus,  returning  from  a  year  in  France, 
had  worn  no  tartan,  given  no  name,  had 
spoken  with  an  English  accent,  and  had 
flung  the  old  sneer  on  Clan ,  Diarmid, 
"False  and  fair  as  a  Campbell!"  The  rest 
of  the  fatal  explanation  was  easily  guCvSsed. 
Alaster  MacGregor  heard  Lomond's  laird 
in  rigid  silence.    At  last  he  spoke: 

"Lomond,  eat,  drink,  sleep!  Our  vigil 
is  by  the  dead !  .  .  .  To-morrow  at  dawn 
boots  and  saddle!  I  myself  will  be  your 
guide  and  surety  to  the  gates  of  Castle 
Lomond.  From  that  hour  your  life  to 
your  sword,  and  your  soul  to  God!" 

That  awful  night  spent  in  the  house 
of  mourning  left  a  memory  that  turned 
grey  the  brown  hair  of  Angus  Campbell, 
and  made  the  Alpine  tartan  a  phantom 
of  remorse  forever. 

At  daybreak  began  that  marvellous 
ride  from  Glenstrae  to  Lomond.  The  little 
cavalcade  galloped  straight  through  by 
hill  and  valley,  bristling  with  the  clans- 
men, silent,  grim,  ferocious;  dark  fires 
burning  in  every  eye,  each  hand  on  dirk 
or  claymore.  Yet  not  a  weapon  was 
drawn;  for  close  to  Lomond's  side  rode 
MacGregor  of  Glenstrae,  his  left  hand  on 
the  young  laird's  rein,  his  right  grasping 
a  pistol,  finger  on  trigger.  His  face  was 
wan  and  rigid  as  that  of  the  shrouded 
dead ;  and  his  lips  were  closed  in  a  ghastly 
resolve,  which  every  clatisman  read  and 
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comprehended.  At  the  last  boundary  of 
Lomond,  the  MacGregor  took  his  strong 
hand  from  his  guest's  rein. 

"Ride  on,  Lomond!  You  are  safe  and 
free.  But,  whether  in  mountain  pass  or  in 
green  glade  or  by  the  shady  burn,  beware 
when  you  meet  a  MacGregor!    Farewell!" 

^n  vain  Lomond  essayed  to  speak. 
How  could  he  offer  a  hand  on  which 
Glenstrae  would  forever  see  the  blood  of 
his  son!  Silence  was  his  best  thanks;  and 
he  rode  away,  while  the  merry  church 
chimes  were  ringing  Christmas  joy. 

Deeper  and  darker  gathered  misfor- 
tunes on  the  doomed  Clan  Gregor.  The 
powerful  coveted  their  lands,  the  weak 
feared  their  retaliations,  the  Privy  Council 
decreed  their  destruction.  It  was  declared 
a  legal  crime  to  give  food  or  shelter  to 
such  of  the  race  as  persisted  in  calling 
themselves  by  the  proscribed  name.  Its 
chief?  Old,  broken,  impoverished,  in 
hiding,  had  gone — -none  knew  whither; 
perhaps  into  the  hospitality  of  the  grave. 
It  was  treason  to  name  him,  folly  to 
seek  him. 

On  another  Christmas  night,  twenty 
years  later,  an  aged  man  wandered  house- 
less, homeless,  hungry  and  rugged,  on  the 
heathery  slope  of  Ben  Lomond.  He  had 
no  strength  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  cast 
himself  down  to  die,  if  such  were  God's 
decree,  on  that  desolate  Christmas  night. 
But  God  willed  it  otherwise.  A  swift, 
strong  step  startled  him,  and  he  sat  up 
erect  in  the  bright  moonlight. 

A  chieftain  in  the  tartan  of  Clan  Camp- 
bell was  at  his  side,  looking  with  tender 
respect  at  the  shrivelled,  hungry  face 
and  thin  white  hair.  It  was  the  Laird 
of  Lomond  who  knelt  beside  him,  kissed 
his  withered  hand,  and  humbly  pleaded 
with  him: 

''My  noble  friend,  great  Glenstrae,  long 
have  I  sought  you  this  blessed  Christmas 
Eve!  On  this  night  twenty  years  ago  you 
lost  a  son.  Will  you  to-night  take  another 
§on  in  his  plaqe?    Strangers  are  keeping 


Christmas  revels  under  the  roof  of  Glen- 
strae. But  the  halls  of  Castle  Lomond  are 
your  home,  if  you  will  but  call  them  so; 
and  Angus  Campbell  is  your  son,  if  you 
will  but  hold  him  so.  Come!  My  children 
are  waiting  to  welcome  you !  Father,  come ! " 

All  his  own  misfortunes  and  all  the  woes 
of  his  clan  had  wrung  no  tears  from  the 
stern  eyes  of  the  MacGregor.  But  holy 
drops  of  tenderness  and  gratitude  fell  on 
the  hair  of  the  kneeling  Campbell,  as  the 
old  chieftain  laid  his  wasted  hand  on 
that  bowed  head,  and  hoarsely  whispered: 

"God  bless  you,  my  son!'' 


The  Padre's   Christmas  G^ft. 

BY    MARY    F.    NIXON-ROULET. 

CHE  night  was  chill  and  dark,  and 
Padre  Ignacio  sat  in  his  armchair 
before  the  brasero.  That  would  indicate, 
perhaps,  luxury  and  idleness;  but  for 
Padre  Ignacio,  the  words  were  not  in  his 
vocabulary.  To  lie  back  in  an  easy-chair 
and  toast  one's  feet  before  the  cheery 
charcoal  embers  would  indeed  be  luxu- 
rious and  a  dream  of  idle  content;  but 
the  Padre  sat  bolt-upright,  and  his  feet 
were  quite  cold.  He  sat  thus,  fearing  that 
he  might  yield  to  slumber  while  reading 
his  Breviary,  — -  a  great  sin,  though  not 
improbable,  when  one  has  been  going 
since  early  Mass  at  five  o'clock:  far  into 
the  hills  with  the  Viaticum  for  a  dying 
charcoal  burner,  thence  from  one  sick 
person  to  another;  for  the  winter  had 
set  in  cold  and  damp,  with  a  terrible  wind 
from  the  Sierras,  and  there  was  much 
illness  in  the  little  parish. 

As  to  the  brasero  which  was  to  spread 
a  genial  warmth  over  these  tired  limbs, 
it  was  coldv  as  the  charity  of  the  rich; 
for  Josefa,  the  argus-eyed,  had  taken  her 
sharp  tongue  to  scold  a  neighboring; 
mother  for  letting  her  child  fall  ill, — all 
the  while  tenderly  caring  for  the  little 
one's  comfort;  for  if  Josefa *s  tongue  was 
sharp,    her    heart    was    of    the    warmest. 
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Padre  Ignacio  seldom  fired  the  hrasero 
when  Josefa  was  gone;  for  his  stipend 
was  small,  and  charcoal  expensive.  It 
was  easy  for  the  Padre  to  economize  upon 
himself,— that  is,  if  his  old  housekeeper 
did  not  catch  him  at  it.  When  she  did, 
it  was  most  difficult  for  the  good  priest 
to  meet  her  reproachful  eyes.  Josefa 
could  be  severe. 

"This  soutane!"— she  held  herself 
stiffly  before  him.  "It  is  of  course  not 
suitable  for  me,  a  servant,  to  speak  to 
your  Reverence;  but  where  is  the  suit  of 
clothes  of  the  Padre,  that  he  wears  his 
soutane  all  day?" 

"Josefa,"  said  the  Padre,  making  a 
vain  attempt  at  dignity.  "  I  like  the 
soutane:  it  suits  my  figure.  Besides, 
why  do  you  question  my  clothes?  Are 
they  not  my  own?" 

"If  they  were,  indeed,  one  might  say 
nothing," — Josefa  spoke  without  pas- 
sion, a  sort  of  resignation  in  her  tones. 
"  But  when  the  clothes  of  his  Reverence 
are  the  sport  of  every  passing  beggar — " 
she  stopped. 

"How  know  you  that?"  The  Padre's 
tone  was  surprised,  his  eyes  innocent  as 
a  baby's  at  the  baptismal  font. 

Josefa  did  not  speak;  she  merely 
opened  the  door  and  pointed  her  finger 
down  the  street;  and  the  Padre's  eyes, 
following  that  accusing  finger,  saw  the 
telltale  figure  of  the  beggar  to  whom  he 
had  just  given  his  best  suit,  attired  in 
the  clerical  coat,  as  he  strutted  proudly 
away. 

Then  the  Padre's  gaze  wandered  back 
to  Jose  fa's  face,  and  he  made  a  last 
defence : 

"But  he  was  so  old  and  thin  and  s(j 
very  poor,  Josefa!" 

"And  you,"  said  Josefa,  dryly,— "arc 
so  young  and  so  fat  and  so  very  rich! 
'Tis  strange!" 

Then  she  left  the  room;  and  the  Padre, 
like  a  naughty  schoolboy,  threw  back 
his  head  and  laughed.  Good  old  Josefa 
had  been  his  ama,"^  and  could  never  reali?^ 


that  her  nursling  had  grown  out  of  her 
protecting  care. 

In  the  matter  of  the  brasero,  it  had 
occurred  to  him  that,  Josefa  being  out, 
this  was  the  best  opportunity  to  conceal 
from,  her  that  he  had  given  away  a  supply 
of  charcoal;  for  he  had  hoped  to  retire 
for  the  night  before  she  returned. 

His  Breviary  finished  for  the  day,  Padre 
Ignacio  settled  himself  comfortably  to 
read  his  weekly  paper;  for  a  daily  paper 
was  unknown  in  that  small  village,  where 
the  scarlet  pepper  vines  warmly  draped 
the  white-walled  cottages  in  summer, 
but  snows  from  the  mountains  lay  on 
the  red-tiled  roofs  when  the  winter  blasts 
came. 

Suddenly  the  Padre  sat  upright  and 
slowly  rubbed  his  sleepy  eyes.  No,  there 
was  no  mistake:  it  was  there  in  the 
columns  of  //  Semano:  "His  Lordship 
the  Bishop  has  appointed  Padre  Pedro 
Jiminez  assistant  pastor  to  the  church 
of  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Cruz,  at  Porta 
Dona."  There  was  but  one  Porta  Dona 
in  the  diocese.  It  was  his  church  which 
was  meant.  The  Padre  could  not  believe 
his  eyes.  He  was  to  have  an  assistant. 
He  had  never  asked  for  one,  and  one  was 
to  be,  like  greatness,  thrust  upon  him. 

"  I  ought  to  be  thankful  that  I  am  not 
to  be  retired,"  he  thought,  a  trifle  bitterly; 
then,  because  his  soul  was  far  too  sweet 
to  harbor  bitterness,  he  caught  himself 
up  quickly:  "It  will  be  the  best  thing 
for  the  parish.  I  am  getting-  too  old  to 
serve  the  people!" 

He  sighed  a  bit;  then  caught  sight  of 
a  letter  which  Josefa  had  placed  beside 
his  box  of  cigaritos,  and  which  he  had  not 
before  noticed.  It  bore  the  Bishop's  seal, 
and  he  picked  it  up  eagerly,  opening  it 
with  fingers  which  trembled  a  little  as 
they  held  the  sheet.  It  was  a  kind  an4 
fatherly  letter. 

"It  has  come  to  my  ears  that  you  are 
working  too  hard,"  said  his  Lordship. 
"So  I  am  sending  you  Father  Jiminez 
as  a  Christmas  gift.  He  is  just  from  the 
vsetni^ary  and  knows  a  greut  de^l,   I  hope 
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he  will  assist  you  and  lighten  your  burdens. 
I  know  you  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
him," — with  which  enigmatic  remark  the 
letter  closed. 

Padre  Ignacio  knit  his  brows.  There 
was  something  about  the  letter  which  he 
^  could  not  fathom.  How  a  learned  young 
man  just  from  his  Greek  and  Hebrew 
should  be  sent  to  Porta  Dofia  to  help 
Father  Ignacio;  and,  stranger  still,  how 
he,  a  simple  old  parish  priest,  could 
possibly  help  a  scholar  like  the  new 
assistant — well,  his  Lordship  surely  meant 
that  as  a  pleasantry. 

Padre  Ignacio,  holy  as  San  Juan  de 
Dios,  beloved  of  all  beggars,  of  the  poor 
and  ill,  was  of  humble  birth,  and  a  secret 
dread  filled  him  that  the  new  assistant, 
son  of  an  old  line  of  almost  regal  per- 
sonages, wealthy  and  cultivated,  would 
look  down  upon  the  simple  menage  and 
its  simpler  master  and  servant.  Yet  there 
was  in  the  old  man's  breast  that  fine 
Spanish  dignity  of  self-respect  which 
makes  every  Spaniard  count  himself  the 
"king's  cousin";  and  he  reassured  himself 
quickly  by  thinking: 

"If  he  does  not  like  this  he  can  ask  the 
Bishop  for  a  change.  And  truly,  then, 
there  will  be  much  work  for  him;  for  I 
can  not  do  the  half  I  would  like  to  do 
for  these  poor  people  of  mine." 

Then  he  smiled  bravely.  The  old  like 
not  new  situations;  and  if  he  spent  longer 
time  than  usual  before  his  crucifix  that 
night,  none  knew,  except  perhaps  old 
Josef  a,  who,  coming  home  late,  saw  the 
thin  strip  of  fight  beneath  his  door,  which 
showed  his  priedieu  candles  to  be  still 
lighted;  and  she  glared  savagely  at  the 
cold  brasero,  and  said  angrily:  "These 
saints ! ' ' 

The  new  assistant  arrived  the  week 
before  Christmas, ^r-small,  slender,  stoop- 
shouldered.  He  had  a  high  forehead  and 
wore  glasses,  through  which  his  dark  eyes 
peered  forth  in  dreamy  abstraction.  He 
was  gentle  and  kind,  eager  to  grasp  the 
new  situation  in  which  he  found  himself, 
f,ager  also  to  d^  his  full  di^ty.    Money  he. 


seemed  to  have  in  plenty,  and  begged  to 
shower  it  on  his  Reverence's  poor;  at 
which  the  old  priest  smiled,  overjoyed. 

Old  Josefa  grumbled  to  herself  at  the 
young  priest's  cough,  all  the  time  making 
a  hot  posset,  spiced  with  mulberry  wine, 
for  his  delectation.  "Another  child  to  be 
taken  care  of,  as  if  the  Padre  was  not 
enough!" 

The  Padre  watched  the  young  man 
closely.  Keen  reader  of  souls,  he  felt  the 
spirit  of  the  youthful  priest  to  be  willing 
indeed  for  any  duty,  but  the  flesh  weak. 

"A  scholar!"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
saw  the  pile  of  books  on  the  young  man's 
table.  "  Poor  boy,  what  a  fate  to  be  sent 
to  an  old  stupid  like  myself  for  his  only 
company!  Oh,  well,  the  finger  of  God 
must  be  laid  in  the  plan!  And  his  Lord- 
ship no  doubt  had  some  good  reason  for 
sending  him;  though  why'  he  ever  did, 
puzzles  me.  Perhaps,  with  all  this  book- 
learning,  he  can  preach  to  my  people 
as  I  have  never  been  able  to  do.  Every 
Sunday  there  has  been  fewer  and  fewer 
at  the  High  Mass,  and  those  who  nap 
under  my  sermons  are  of  a  truth  many. 
It  will  not  be  so  when  the  new  assistant 
preaches,   I  am  sure." 

And  the  good  old  man  smiled  and 
nodded  his  head  emphatically.  After  a 
while  he  resumed  tranquilly: 

"That  will  be  it.  He  will  preach  and 
I  will  practise.  Josefa  must  be  told  never 
to  call  him  after  dark  for  sick  calls.  For 
myself,  it  does  not  matter.  I  am  born  of 
their  province,  of  a  strain  to  endure  many 
things  at  which  this  flower  of  the  North 
would  droop.  Indeed,  he  is  white  as  a 
lily  to-day,  after  last  night's  trip  to  the 
mountain,  when  the  old  mother  of  Miguel 
was  dying  at  midnight  and  sent  for  me. 
True,  she  sat  up  in  bed  when  he  came  and 
refused  to  die.  'Piff!  Where  is  the  Padre? 
Can  I  die  shriven  by  a  young  St.  Anthony 
just  off  the  altar?  Put  him  in  his  niche 
9,nd  light  candles  at  his  feet.  And  you, 
Miguel,  —  lazy  one !  wicked !  Go  you  to 
the  village  and  bring  me  Padre  Ignacio; 
for  1  will  npt  die  till  |xe  comes;.     Haste!' 
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And  Miguel  hasted,  and  I  went;  nor  did 
she  die  till  I  had  heard  her  last  tale,  when, 
shriven  and  blessed,  she  smiled  and  slept 
forever.  Then  Father  Pedro  coughed  all 
night,  and  so  I  shall  tell  Josef  a,  and" 
(smiling  quizzically)  "the  saints  only  know 
what  she  will  say." 

So  he  called  the  old  woman  to  him  and 
said  severely,  putting  up  as  bold  a  front 
as  possible: 

"Josefa,  never  call  the  assistant  again 
at  night.  I  would  rather  make  the  calls 
than  hear  him  cough  forever  on  his 
return." 

Josefa's  beady  eyes  searched  the  frown- 
ing face,   but  she  said  only: 

"Was  it  'Assistant'  your  Reverence 
called  him?" 

The  Padre  frowned  more  deeply, 
because  he  so  longed  to  laugh. 

"It  was,"  he  said  serenely.  "He  assists 
me  very  much.  He  preaches  silver-tongued 
sermons  like  a  young  St.  Anthony.  He 
says  an  early  Mass,  when  I  am  slothfully 
sleeping  in  luxurious  idleness  until  six 
o'clock.  All  day  he  is  never  in  any  one's 
way.  He  studies  and  reads  in  his  own 
room,  and  he  leaves  me  free  to  work  in 
the  parish.  Also — he  assists  me  greatly 
by  not  questioning  my  requests." 

"Pouf!"  Josef  a  was  sometimes  rude, 
but  she  said  no  more,  only  she  walked 
out  of  the  room,  protest  in  every  line  of 
her  folded  kerchief,' — her  apron  strings, 
her  full  blue  skirt,  her  wooden  shoes  all 
awry  with  displeasure. 

Thereafter  things  adjusted  themselves 
perfectly.  Father  Pedro  performed  his 
duties  with  great  zeal,  wondering  a  little 
that  he  was  never  called  upon  to  make 
arduous  visits,  and  thankful  that  he  had 
so  much  time  to  devote  to  his  precious 
studies;  for  he  loved  his  books,  and  meant 
to  write  works  which  would  set  all  the 
world  on  fire  with  love  for  God  and  our 
holy  religion. 

Padre  Ignacio  beamed  content  and  joy 
and  Christmas  spirit  on  all  the  world. 
Truly  la  Nocha  Buena  had  brought  him 
the  best  of  gifts— opportunity  to  work  in 


his  own  way  for  Christ's  poor,  beloved  of 
His  sweet  Mother. 

Of  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  wrote  to 
the  Bishop,  humbly  thanking  him  for 
the  kindness  he  had  shown  him,  a  poor 
country  priest. 

"  I  thank  your  Lordship  beyond  words 
for  the  thought  you  have  bestowed  upon 
me.  Father  Jiminez  is  a  most  excellent 
young  man,  amiable,  charitable,  and  he 
preaches  with  rare  eloquence.  He  assists 
me  greatly,  since  I  can  not  preach  better 
than  a  plowman;  and  my  preaching  Mass 
was  ever  sung  to  empty  pews.  Not  having 
to  prepare  sermons,  I  have  time  now  for 
my  dear  people.  Besides,  to  a  worldly- 
minded  person  like  myself,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  to  have  so  saintly  a  young 
man  within  my  house.  You  have  honored 
me,  and  I  thank  you  at  this  blessed 
Christmas  time.  May  the  great  festival 
bring  you  joy!" 

His  lyordship  read  the  letter;  and, 
looking  across  the  table  at  his  secretary, 
smiled.  That  excellent  priest  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"A  useless  experiment,"  he  said.  "Lost 
effort.  Still  the  old  man  works  himself 
to  death." 

But  the  Bishop,  old  and  wise  and  holy, 
having  passed  through  the  cynicism  of 
middle  life  into  the  mellow  grace  of  age, 
smiled  again  and  answered: 

"No  effort  for  good  is  really  lost.  If 
I  have  not  materially  lightened  his  labors, 
I  have  at  least  given  happiness  to  good 
old  Padre  Ignacio;  for  to  a  soul  Hke  his, 
true  joy  lies  in  duty  well  done,  and  in 
abundant  and  arduous  work  for  God  and 
Holy  Church." 


The  Innocents. 

^HE  Herod,  Dawn,  his  silver  saber  draws, 
And  Night   would  shield  her  little  ones,  but 
vain: 
Her    mantling    clouds    are    rent  —  a    breathless 

pause — 
.    Then  suddenly  a  million  stg,r5  9^re  slain- 

*  *  * 
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At  the  End  of  the  Year. 


BY    EMIIvE    SOUVESTRE. 


aM  I  SO  sure  of  having  neglected  no 
means  of  preserving  the  health  of 
the  soul  during  the  year  which  is  now 
ending?  Have  I,  as  one  of  God's  soldiers 
upon  earth,  kept  my  courage  and  my  arms 
efficient?  Shall  I  be  ready  for  the  great 
review  of  souls  which  must  pass  before 
Him  who  is  in  the  dark  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat?  Barest  thou  examine  thy- 
self, O  my  soul,  and  see  how  often  thou 
hast  erred? 

First,  thou  hast  erred  through  pride; 
for  I  have  not  duly  valued  the  lowly.  I 
have  drunk  too  deeply  of  the  intoxicating 
wine  of  genius,  and  have  found  no  relish 
in  pure  water.  I  have  disdained  those 
words  which  had  no  other  beauty  than 
their  sincerity.  I  have  ceased  to  love  men 
solely  because  they  are  men,  —  I  have 
loved  them  for  their  endowments.  I  have 
contracted  the  world  within  the  narrow 
compass  of  a  pantheon,  and  my  sympathy 
has  been  awakened  by  admiration  only. 
The  vulgar  crowd,  which  I  ought  to  have 
followed  with  a  friendly  eye  because  it 
is  composed  of  my  brothers  in  hope  or 
grief,  I  have  let  pass  by  me  with  as  much 
indifference  as  if  it  were  a  flock  of  sheep. 
I  am  indignant  with  him  who  rolls  in 
riches  and  despises  the  man  poor  in  worldly 
wealth;  and  yet,  vain  of  my  knowledge, 
I  despise  him  who  is  poor  in  mind. 

Ah,  if,  in  the  worst  days  of  revolutions, 
Ignorance  has  revolted  and  raised  a  cry  of 
hatred  against  Genius,  the  fault  is  not 
alone  in  the  envious  malice  of  Ignorance, 
but  comes  in  part,  too,  from  the  con- 
temptuous pride  of  Knowledge. 

Alas !  I  have  too  completely  forgotten 
the  fable  of  the  two  sons  of  the  magician 
of  Bagdad.  One  of  them,  struck  by  an 
irrevocable  decree  of  Destiny,  was  born 
blind*  whilst  the  other  enjoyed  all  the 
delights  of  sight.  The  latter,  proud  of 
|iis     own     advantages,     laughed     at     his 


brother's  blindness,  and  disdained  him  as 
a  companion.  One  morning  the  blind  boy 
wished  to  go  out  with  him. 

"To  what  purpose,"  said  he,  "since 
the  gods  have  put  nothing  in  common 
between  us?  For  me  creation  is  a  stage, 
where  a  thousand  charming  scenes  and 
wonderful  actors  appear  in  succession;  for 
you  it  is  only  an  obscure  abyss,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  you  hear  the  confused 
murmur  of  an  invisible  world.  Continue, 
then,  alone  in  your  darkness;  and  leave 
the  pleasures  of  light  to  those  upon 
whom  the  day-star  shines." 

With  these  words  he  went  away;  and 
his  brother,  left  alone,  began  to  cry 
bitterly.  His  father,  who  heard  him, 
immediately  ran  to  him,  and  tried  to 
console  him  by  promising  to  give  him 
whatever  he  desired. 

"Can  you  give  me  sight?  "  asked  the  child. 

"Fate  does  not  permit  it,"  answered 
the  magician. 

"Then,"  cried  the  blind  boy,  eagerly, 
"I  ask  you  to  put  out  the  sun!" 

Who  knows  whether  my  pride  has  not 
provoked  the  same  wish  on  the  part 
of  some  one  of  my  brothers  who  does 
not  see? 

But  how  much  oftener  have  I  erred 
through  levity  and  want  of  thought !  How 
many  resolutions  have  I  taken  at  random! 
How  many  judgments  have  I  pronounced 
for  the  sake  of  a  witticism!  How  much 
mischief  have  I  done  not  without  any 
sense  of  my  responsibility!  The  greater 
part  of  men  harm  one  another  for  the 
sake  of  doing  something.  We  laugh  at  the 
honor  .of  one,  and  compromise  the  repu- 
tation of  another,  like  an  idle  man  who 
saunters  along  a  hedgerow,  breaking  the 
young  branches  and  destroying  the  most 
beautiful  flowers.  And,  nevertheless,  it  is 
by  this  very  thoughtlessness  that  the 
fame  of  some  men  is  created. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  walking  along  the 
edge  of  the  green  mound  on  which  the 
Montmartre  telegraph  starKk<^Bgi^w  me, 
along  one  of  the  zigzag  u^m^'^TO^^ind 
Up  the  hill,  a  man  and  f*  5pl  ^Jig^^lSi^Z 
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up,  and  arrested  my  attention.  The  man 
wore  a  shaggy  coat,  which  gave  him  some 
resemblance  to  a  wild  beast;  and  in  his 
hand  he  held  a  thick  stick,  with  which 
he  described  various  strange  figures  in 
the  air.  He  spoke  very  loud,  and  in  a 
voice  which  seemed  to  me  convulsed  with 
passion.  He  raised  his  eyes  every  now 
and  then  with  an  expression  of  savage 
harshness;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that 
he  was  reproaching  and  threatening  the 
girl,  and  that  she  was  listening  to  him 
with  a  submissiveness  which  touched  my 
heart.  Two  or  three  times  she  ventured 
a  few  words,  doubtless  in  the  attempt 
to  justify  herself;  but  the  man  in  the 
great-coat  began  again  immediately  with 
his  loud  and  angry  voice,  his  savage  looks, 
and  his  threatening  evolutions  in  the  air. 

I  had  evidently  just  seen  one  of  those 
domestic  tyrants,  whose  sullen  tempers 
are  excited  by  the  patience  of  their  vic- 
tims; and  who,  though  they  have  the 
power  to  become  the  beneficent  gods  of 
a  family,  choose  rather  to  be  their 
tormentors. 

I  cursed  the  unknown  savage  in  my 
heart,  and  I  felt  indignant  that  these 
crimes  against  the  sacred  peace  of  home 
could  not  be  punished  as  they  deserved, 
when  I  heard  his  voice  approaching  nearer. 
He  had  turned  the  path,  and  soon  ap- 
peared before  me  at  the  top  of  the  slope. 

The  first  glance,  and  his  first  words, 
explained  everything  to  me.  In  place  of 
what  I  had  taken  for  the  furious  tones 
and  terrible  looks  of  an  angry  man,  and 
the  attitude  of  a  frightened  victim,  I  had 
before  me  only  an  honest  citizen,  who 
squinted  and  stuttered,  but  who  was 
explaining  the  management  of  silkworms 
to  his  attentive  daughter. 

I  turned  homeward,  smiling  at  my 
mistake.  But  before  I  reached  my 
faubourg  I  saw  a  crowd  running,  I  heard 
calls  for  help,  and  every  finger  pointed  in 
the  same  direction — ^to  a  distant  column 
of  flame.  A  manufactory  had  taken  fire, 
and  everybody  was  rushing  forward  to 
avssist  in  extinguishing  it  1 


I  hesitated.  Night  was  coming  on;  I 
felt  tired;  a  favorite  book  was  awaiting 
me;  I  thought  there  would  be  no  want 
of  help,  and  I  went  on  my  way. 

Just  before,  I  had  erred  from  want  of 
consideration:  now  it  was  from  selfishness 
and  cowardice. 

But  what!  Have  I  not  on  a  thousand 
other  occasions  forgotten  the  duties  which 
bind  us  to  our  fellowmen?  Is  this  the  first 
time  I  have  avoided  paying  society  what 
I  owe  it?  How  often  have  I  doubted  the 
misfortunes  of  others,  that  I  might  harden 
my  heart  against  them!  With  what  sat- 
isfaction have  I  sometimes  verified  the 
vices  of  the  poor  man,  in  order  to  show 
that  his  misery  is  deserved! 

Oh,  let  us  not  go  further, — let  us  not 
go  further!  We  pity  the  diseases  of  the 
body,  we  shudder  at  those  of  the  soul. 


Suggested  Solutions  of  a  Difficult  Problem. 

^npHE  punishment  of  the  criminal  has 
become  with  us  almost  as  difficult 
a  problem  as  crime  itself.  It  has  many 
aspects,  from  a  soft,  humanitarian  smoothr 
ing  of  the  prisoner's  pillow  to  the  quelling 
of  penitentiary  revolts  by  the  arms  of 
the  militia.  Much  of  the  publicity  given 
to  the  entire  matter  strikes  us,  we  must' 
confess,  as  calculated  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.  But  now  and  then  a  wise 
suggestion  is  ventured  by  the  press. 
Thus,  "Punishing  Convicts'  Families"  is 
the  caption  of  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean  as  follows: 

One  of  the  pitiable  things  about  the  convic- 
tion of  a  man  of  family  for  a  crime  is  that 
the  heaviest  part  of  the  punishment  does  not 
fall  upon  the  evil-doer  himself  but  upon  those  "^ 
dependent  upon  him.  Frequently  the  family 
of  a  convict  is  left  to  face  extreme  hardship; 
and  its  lot,  outside  the  walls  of  prison,  is 
much  harder  than  that  of  the  man,  who  is 
at  least  fed  and  housed  by  the  State  which 
punishes  him. 

Therefore  the  plea  of  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowcn, 
second  vice-president  of  the  United  Charities 
of  Chicago,  that  our  prison  system  be  reorgan- 
ized  so  that  the   earnings  of  prisoners  may  b^ 
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diverted  to  the  support  of  their  families,  has  a 
good  foundation,  both  in  humanity  and  justice. 

We  are  coming  to  a  more  enlightened  compre- 
hension of  punishment.  It  is  not  part  of  the 
scheme  of  things  in  this  twentieth  century 
that  helpless  women  and  children  be  punished 
for  the  sins  of  men.  It  is  wrong  to  make  the 
dependents  of  prisoners  charges  upon  the  public; 
and  it  is  unjust  to  them  that  it  should  be  so, 
especially  when  the  prisoner  is  really  earning 
more  than  the  cost  of  his  keep  by  the  State, 
which  is  usually  the  case. 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  work  which  prisoners 
may  perform  without  coming  into  active  com- 
petition with  free  labor.  Roadmaking  is  one 
of  them,  and  one  in  which  the  prisoner  is  a 
distinct  aid  to  the  State.  He  should  receive 
compensation  for  this;  and  such  compensation 
should  be  turned  over  to  those  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  his  efforts,  when  he  has  a  family. 

Another  plan,  eminently  feasible,  is 
the  fine  "on  the  instalment  plan."  Jtidge 
Bland,  of  Kansas  City,  says  of  j:he 
anomaly  which  gave  rise  to  it:  "The  rich 
men  pay  their  fines  and  go;  but  the  poor 
man  is  imprisoned,  to  labor  at  fifty  cents 
a  day  until  the  amount  of  his  fine  is 
worked  out.  And  that  is  nothing  more 
than  sending  a  man  to  jail  for  debt,  a 
practice  supposedly  abolished  long  ago." 

"As  a  remedy,"  comments  Collier's 
Weekly,  "the  Judge  has  inaugurated  a 
system  of  instalment  fines  for  men  of 
family  and  previous  good  record.  The  fine 
is  recorded,  and  the  man  is  permitted 
to  go  about  his  own  business  on  condition 
that  he  pay  a  fixed  amount  of  his  wages 
each  week  to  the  court,  and  take  proper 
care  of  his  family.  Thus,  the  Judge  points 
out,  the  offender  is  compelled  to  work 
to  keep  out  of  prison;  the  public  will 
not  have  to  pay  for  his  support ;  his  family 
will  not  become  charges  on  the  community; 
and  yet  he  will  feel  the  sting  of  the  law 
every  time  he  makes  a  payment." 

We  do  not  like  to  see  undue  extension 
of  the  State's  power;  we  recognize  that 
family  rights,  as  Cardinal  O'Connell  points 
out  in  a  recent  Pastoral  Letter,  to  which 
we  hope  to  make  fuller  reference  later, 
are  prior;  but,  in  such  action  as  is  here 
recommended,  the  State,  it  seems  to  us, 
is  but  enforcing  natural  law. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

In  the  course  of  .  an  article  on  the 
adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  by  the 
little  ones,  a  Belgian  contemporary  cites 
a  passage  from  Mgr.  Gay,  a  commentary 
on  Christ's  "Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  Me."  It  was  not  only  their 
candor  and  innocence,  thinks  this  writer, 
that  drew  the  heart  of  the  Divine  Master 
toward  the  little  ones.  "Every  child  is 
a  source, — a  moral,  a  social  source;  a 
source  of  innumerable  actions  which,  in 
conducting  him  to  his  own  end,  will  exert 
an  influence  on  the  world  and  may  pro- 
mote God's  glory;  the  source  also  of  other 
beings,  of  whom,  according  to  the  flesh 
or  the  spirit,  in  the  order  of  nature  or 
of  grace,  he  is  to  be  the  father.  The  child 
is  a  family,  then  a  community,  then  a 
whole  people.  'Twas  this  especially  that 
touched  Jesus  when  He  regarded  these 
humble  and  fragile  beings.  Each  of  them 
was  a  seed  in  which  He  saw,  loved,  and 
blessed  a  whole  harvest." 

Some  stich  idea  would  seem  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  our  present  Holy  Father's 
multiplied  favors  to  the  lambs  of  his 
flock.  In  any  case,  as  our  contemporary 
remarks,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  innocent  prayers  of  children  go 
straight  to  the  heart  of  God.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  Admiral  Albuquerque's  taking 
in  his  arms  a  little  child  and  raising  it 
toward  Heaven,  to  mitigate  a  furious 
tempest  and  save  his  passengers  from 
imminent  shipwreck?  It  is  a  historic 
fact,  too,  .that  children,  united  in  the 
same  petition  and  grouped  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  have,  at  more  than 
one  Eucharistic  Congress,  caused  torrential 
rains  to  give  way  to  radiant  sunshine. 
For  that  matter,  pious  Belgians  will  tell 
you  that  to  the  prayers  of  their  children 
was  due  many  a  triumph  won  by  Cath- 
olics in  elections. 


Prof.  Edward  Devine,  of  Columbia 
University,  has  an  acute  mind,  and  has 
been   telling   his    students    many   strange 
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things,  which  will  hardly  add  to  his  popu- 
larity. The  average  American  citizen, 
he  declares,  does  not  take  much  interest 
in  the  elimination  of  poverty,  because  its 
victims  are  mostly  immigrants  of  a 
different  speech  and  racial  origin.  Yet 
poverty  must  be  eliminated;  and,  there- 
fore, all  the  forces  of  society,  in  particular 
religion,  education,  and  politics,  must 
combine  to  remove  it,  by  whatever 
legitimate  means  suggest  themselves  as 
the  combined  movement  progresses. 

The  average  American,  we  may  remind 
the  Professor,  has  two  attitudes  toward 
immigrants  and  their  poverty.  If  he  be 
a  capitalist,  his  one  aim  is,  as  a  rule,  to 
hold  the  immigrant  and  poverty  har- 
nessed like  a  cattle  team  to  do  his  grand 
work  of  keeping  the  country  prosperous; 
if  he  be  not  a  capitalist,  he  does  not, 
generally  speaking,  care  a  straw  about 
the  immigrant  or  his  poverty.  And  we 
may  add  that,  while  religion  is  already 
doing  more  than  its  share  to  relieve  the 
poverty  of  the  poor,  the  average  citizen 
and  the  average  employer  are  quite  as 
busy  tearing  down  what  the  Church  is 
building  up,  and  making  the  work  of 
charity  increasingly  difficult. 


Considering  how  general  the  infamous 
White  Slave  traffic  has  become,  there 
should  be  branches  in  all  our  large  cities 
of  the  excellent  CEuvre  Catholique  Inter- 
nationale pour  la  Protection  de  la  Jeune 
Fille,  which  is  now  established  in  all 
European  countries.  The  English  branch 
( International  Society  for  Befriending 
Girls),  the  head  office  of  which  is  at 
265  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London,  is 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Countess  of 
Denbigh.  Respectable  Catholic  girls,  of 
all  nationalities,  going  to  and  from  situa- 
tions, are  received  at  the  Home,  which 
is  also  a  residence  for  business  girls.  A 
club  room  and  a  reading  room,  where 
they  may  spend  their  spare  time,  are 
provided;  and  these  are  also  at  the  dis- 
posal of  outside  members,  in  business 
and    service.     A    registry    office,    free    to 


employers  and  employed,  is  conducted 
for  their  convenience;  and  a  restaurant, 
for  women  only,  is  open  to  all  denomina- 
tions. Here  a  substantial  meal  can  be 
obtained  for  6d.  Girls  arriving  from  the 
counfry  and  abroad  are  met  at  the  station, 
and  are  safeguarded  from  the  moment 
they  come  in  touch  vv^ith  the  Society. 
The  Hon.  Organizing  Secretary,  Hilde- 
gard  von  Hiigel,  states  that  thousands 
of  girls  have  passed  through  the  Home, 
and  many  gratefully  acknowledge  their 
preservation  from  danger,  owing  to  the 
timely  help  they  have  receiv^ed. 


According  to  a  writer  in  the  Living 
Church  (Protestant  Episcopal),  there  was 
never  a  period  of  greater  religious  stimu- 
lation and  activity  in  France  than  at 
present.  In  reference  to  the  French  clergy, 
he  says:  "They  have  borne  the  priva- 
tions and  difficulties  of  the  altered  state 
of  things  with  simple,  uncomplaining 
dignity.  Few  there  are  who  have  not  put 
their  hands  to  the  plough  and  worked 
indefatigably  for  Church  and  people,  often 
forced  at  the  same  time  to  undertake 
some  secular  employment  to  gain  their 
own  daily  bread.  Facing  the  great  social 
questions  of  the  day  —  the  protection 
of  young  girls,  the  housing  of  the  poor, 
the  influence  of  bad  literature,  etc., — 
the  clergy  have  labored  and  are  working 
on,  heart  and  soul,  with  the  numerous 
laymen  who  have  come  forward  in  these 
days  of  storm  and  stress,  and  proved 
themselves  the  real  friends  of  their  people 
and  the  people  at  large." 


Apropos  of  an  interesting  article  on 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  New  York  Sun,  one  of 
its  correspondents  repeats  the  following  , 
account,  which  he  furnished  to  that 
paper  twenty  years  ago,  of  the  finding 
in  Baltimore  of  a  copy  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  attested  by  the  "  Last 
of  the  Signers": 

City  Librarian   David  N.   Carvalho,   of  Balti- 
more, in  turning  over  the  books  in  his  custody 
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in  the  work  of  cmlaloguinf  Ibem.  found  in  an 
ottt-ol-lb«-w«y  placv  •  handsoncJy  bound  copy 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  enfrocaed 
on  vellum  and  atteatcd  by  Cbarle«  Carroll  of 
Carrollton.  The  copy  was  prrtenird  to  the 
Conmon  Council  of  Baltimore  on  July  4.  i8}8, 
nod  was  intended  to  lie  u»ed  in  refrr«hing  the 
f  crka  of  that  body  respectinjc  ihr  iHrclara- 
tioa  on  every  Fourth  of  July.  The  aitr^iation 
l«  aa  follow*: 

OcbmM  U»  Ataa^lr  G"d  far  Um  biMtec*  •hKb.  throvgli 
l«Mi  ChfWl  om  Leed.  H*  h—  coMfmrcl  <«  my  btfov«d 
cawrtfy  tm  Iwr  9tmmmeifmUtm.  mmd  Mpa«  mr*^t  ta  p^ 
alltlac  aw.  mmdrt  HfrwB*ta»c«  at  gtrmt  m«Tr>.  ti>  llvr 
to  thm  ■■•  of  viglilr  ate*  ftu^.  aad  l»  Mir»iv«  tk«  6ll»*lh 
y««r  fif  AflMrkva  ladip>»4wicc.  aad  rcTttfHa«  t»v  mr 
prrwni  Mc«atigrv  wy  •ppfoliatlaa  ai  th«  I>rvlar»l»i«  «! 
iadtpwidfcg.  •dopMd  by  Coagrrw  o«  lk#  F«urlh  day 
of  jaty.  177*.  to  mhbtk  I  or^taaBy  mlawytb**!  .«  tb*  •c«««(l 
day\4  Ai^iMl  ol  iW  hmmv  yvikr.  Md  nf  *li*ch  I  am  »»« 
tW  U*<  muyriviBg  licBcy.  I  dn  l»«yvl>y  tw^^mtmntd  l»  lb* 
pcvarat  Mid  fttlurr  c«»craUn**  tb«  |««arit4r*  t4  ibat  im 
pnriaat  dar««M«t  »•  tb«  bc«l  c«r1bJv  iab«TttaiM«  lb#u 
mmnmU't%  nxild  b«<t|u««lb  to  (bra.  aBd  t  (<*•)  tba( 
IW  ct«U  aad  rvttg^>«n  bbcvttra  tbry  ba««  arcttrnl  u>  bi> 
rowilry  SMy  b*  ivrprtmatvd  (•>  (b«  rvtBo<r*t  fi«tmi> 
lo   (b«  '        .!y   a4   MMI 


If  Vinvm  Walsh  Mclxan.  <»f  Wash- 
ington. twho^iT  third  btrthclay  falU  this 
vrcck.  livrs  till  he  is  twrnty  one.  \\v  will 
inherit  Sioo.ocio.ooi).  Nevertheless,  one 
€»f  our  secular  o»nlcm|M)rarirs  call>  hiiii 
"a  baby  to  lje  pitied."  -  a  chihl  ni  mis 
fortune  "He  in  probably  destined  to 
forego  many  of  the  delights  «»f  childhtKKl. 
to  be  pani|iered  as  a  youth  and  llattcrrd 
AS  a  young  man  He  will,  indeed,  be  an 
exceptional  (lervin  if  he  can  surmount 
the  difficulties  which  beset  him  an<l  de- 
velop into  a  man  u^ful  to  himself  and 
his  fellows, — a  happy  man  in  the  best 
tense.'*  He  may  eat  from  golden  dishes 
if  he  desires,  but  that  will  not  secure  him 
good  health,  the  most  precious  of  tem- 
poral blessings,  enjoyed  by  innumerabW 
paupers. 

The  actuality  of  cannibalism  in  any 
part  of  the  world  in  this  twentieth  century 
would  probably  be  doubted  by  the  average 
reader;  but,  ne\*ertheles8,  cannibalism 
exists.  Writing  from  equatorial  Africa 
to  the  Missions  Catkolitfufs,  Father  Cot  el 
relates  how  two  Europeans,  coming  un- 
exp  njwn   a   village  of  the    I'pper 

Ub;ii  _         t  iirlied  a  large  crowd  of  natives, 


who  at  once  dispersed,  leaving  the  strafagrrs 
in  full  view  <>i  fifteen  l>a&kets  filk-d  with 
fresh  meat,  -chili Ircn  cut  in  four  quarters, 
one  body  to  each  basket.  **In  all  this 
region."  continues  I'ather  Cotel,  "there 
are  held  regularly  well  pat  roniied  markets 
for  the  sale  of  human  tlcsh.  Thus  an- 
thro|>ophaKy  is  practised  not  only  in 
the  unknown  or  little  known  interior  of 
the  country,  but  almost  at  the  doors  of 
Kuro|)can  ofiicials  In  the  district  watered 
by  the  river  Kotto.  the  Blacks  killed  in 
war  or  taken  pris^mers  are  counted  by 
'baskets'  The  question  is  never.  'How 
many  killed T  or  'How  many  prisoners?' 
but  'How  many  baskets?'  to  designate 
siiecifically  that  all  this  flesh  is  to  be 
serveil   tif)  as   f<HMl  " 

Fine*  <lrawn  claims  oi  our  separated 
brethren  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
|)ersuasion  t<»  be  considered  "as  Catholic 
as  Rome"  break  down  liefore  the  rude 
contact  oi  evcrvilay  common  sense.  Who 
ever  runs  for  an  Anglican  rector,  though 
he  mav  wear  his  Roman  collar  wide  and 
call  himself  "Father."  when  the  dying 
man  in  the  street  asks  for  a  priest.^  It  is 
the  same  when  one  asks  to  be  directed 
to  a  Catholic  church,  llie  following  story 
from  the  Catholic  Rcgiitct  well  illustrates 
the  |>oint 

"At  Swift  Current  last  week  we  got 
out  of  the  train  one  bright  morning,  only 
to  be  amazed  at  the  presence  (»f  two  frame 
churches  side  by  side,  both  surmounted* 
by  a  huge  I«atin  cross,  proportionate  to 
the  size  of  the  buildings.  'UTiy  arc  these 
two  churches  there?'  we  asked  the  mail- 
carrier,  himself  a  Protestant.  •f)h,  one's 
the  English  church  and  the  other's  the 
Catholic!'  he  said.  That  was  satisfactory 
enough:  but  we  wished  to  confirm  the 
impression  by  its  unanimity,  so  we  asked 
the  old  station-porter  the  same  question. 
He  was  not  a  Catholic  either,  but  he 
answered  promptly:  'One's  the  Catholic 
and  the  other's  the  English  church,  sir.' 
We  remarked  that  they  were  so  doae  and 
so   much   alike   in   construction   that    we 
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supposed  the  people  must  make  mistakes 
about  them.  *  No  fear,'  he  said  emphat- 
ically: 'the  Catholics  know  their  own, 
no  matter  how  you  imitate  them.'" 


In  a  little  paper  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  Total  Abstinence  we  come  upon  this 
interesting  reminiscence  of  the  immortal 
Father  Mathew,  and  incidentally  learn  the 
confirmed  opinion  of  a  veteran  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  on  the  use  of  alcohol. 
The  writer.  Dr.  F.  Gibbon,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, says: 

In  1847  the  saintly  Father  Mathew  was  ad- 
ministering the  temperance  pledge  to  thousands 
of  people  in  Ireland.  He  was  announced  to  be 
in  Croom  chapel,  County  Limerick,  on  a  Sunday 
in  August,  four  miles  from  where  I  was  born, 
and  three  across  the  country  as  the  crow  flies. 
I  was  then  nine  years  old.  No  one  asked  me 
to  go, — it  must  have  been  my  Guardian  Angel 
that  prompted  me;  and  I  went  the  short  cut. 
The  chapel  would  hold  about  five  hundred; 
it  was  surrounded  by  an  open  space.  There 
must  have  been  four  or  five  thousand  there. 
The  windows  and  doors  were  all  open,  so  that 
all  could  hear.  Father  Mathew  said  the  Mass; 
when  it  was  over  he  removed  the  vestments 
and  preached  a  sermon  on  temperance;  at  the 
end  of  it  he  requested  all  to  kneel  down  and 
repeat  the  pledge  he  gave  out.  I,  among  thousands 
of  others,  did  so.  ...  I  have  practised  medicine 
in  California  over  fifty  years,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  I  never  yet  prescribed  liquor  for  a  patient. 
Alcohol  is  not  a  stimulant,  but  a  narcotic. 
If  I  were  seriously  ill  to-morrow  and  the  best 
physician  in  town  were  to  order  alcohol  of  any 
kind,  I  should  answer,  "No."  I  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  house  by  sickness  for  over 
half  a  century.  I  thank  God  and  Father  Mathew 
for  it. 


One  of  the  professors  of  the  University 
of  Tokio,  Dr.  Anezaki  Masaha,  returned 
to  Japan  several  months  ago  from  a  pro- 
longed European  trip,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  made  a  study  of  the  different 
Christian  religions.  He  has  recently  been 
giving  a  series  of  lectures,  telling  his 
countrymen  the  results  of  his  researches. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Japanese  scholar 
has  presented  The  Church  in  a  most 
favorable  light.  He  frankly  declares  that 
the  Catholic  religion  affirms,   better  than 


any  other,  the  principle  of  authority,  and 
that  it  best  subserves  the  welfare  of  the 
people  and  the  real  interests  of  each 
country.  He,  moreover,  assures  his  pagan 
audiences  that  holiness  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  progress  of  civilization,  and 
expresses  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
the  religious  Orders.  Having  visited  estab- 
lishments of  the  Lazarists,  Franciscans, 
Dominicans,  Benedictines,  etc.,  he  duly 
appreciated  the  spiritual  life  of  those  who 
have  left  the  vanities  of  the  world.  He 
admired  particularly  the  candor  and  gaiety 
that  he  found  in  monasteries,  and  he 
frankly  acknowledges  the  incalculable 
benefits  that  society  derives  from  religious 
men  and  women. 


Before  the  waters  close  over  the  year 
191 2,  it  seems  well  to  relate  the  last 
and  best  story  connected  with  that  great 
marine  disaster  which  will  ever  render 
this  year  so  illustriously  sad.  The  anec- 
dote is  sent  by  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  to  his 
paper,  from  which  it  is  here  reproduced. 
He  writes: 

Strange,  perhaps,  to  us,  but  very  touching, 
is  the  tender,  intimate  solicitude  of  the  Latin 
races  for  their  dead,  —  /  nostri  morti,  as  the 
Italians  are  wont  to  call  those  whom  they  have 
lost.  There  is  a  simple  pathos  in  the  incident 
related  by  a  passenger  on  one  of  the  great 
Transatlantic  mail  boats.  A  few  days  before 
the  steamer  sailed  from  Havre  its  captain  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  peasant  woman  of  Indre- 
et-Loire.  In  it  she  explained  that  her  only  son 
had  been  a  cook  on  the  Titanic  and  had  gone 
down  with  the  vessel.  She  was  sending,  she 
wrote,  a  cross,  which  she  begged  him  to  drop 
into  the  sea  at  the  spot  where  the  disaster 
occurred.  The  cross  came  in  due  time,  —  a 
simple  cross  of  wood,  fashioned  rudely  enough 
by  the  mother's  fingers;  and  one  night,  as  the 
great  vessel  neared  Newfoundland,  for  the  space 
of  a  minute  her  engines  ceased  to  pulse,  and 
the  little  wooden  cross,  weighted  with  lead,  sank 
beneath  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic. 

And  thus  the  faith  of  a  poor  peasant 
woman  makes  of  the  unquiet  sea  "God's 
Acre"  for  her  son;  for,  to  the  mind  of 
faith,  earth  and  ocean  are  "in  the  hollow 
of  His  hand." 


A  Song  for  Our  Joy. 

•Y   AVNT  AMNA. 

ipSONC;  for  the  joy  of  Chrt»imA«. 
'     With  frattinc  rvcr>*whrrr 
And  a  tifh  for  thr  vacant  placr«. 
And  the  friends  Ihai  oner  were  thctc 

A  ftong  for  the  joy  of  ChrUtma%. 

A  »weet  and  temler  **mg. 
With  a  kindly  thought  forKtving 

All  who  have  di>ne  u»  irr«»nK 

A  tong  f«>r  the  joy  of  Christ tna«. 

And  a  welcome  far  and  near 
That   the  tad   and  lonely  liearted 

May  join  u*  in  (»ur  cheer 

A  M>ng  for  the  joy  of  Chri«tma«. 

And  from  our  go«tdly  ftiore 
Food  and  warmth  for  the  tieggar 

Who  fthiver%  at  the  d<»or 

The  Dorans*  Christnuift. 

III. 

gS  the  mother  hurried  the  children 
ui>*»tairs,  &he  could  hear  her  huN- 
band  working  away;  and  she  knew  that 
he  was  fordog  Johnny  tu  take  a  share 
in  his  labor. 

"Oh.  wirra,  wirra!**  she  said  to  herself 
** Isn't  it  a  sad  case  entirely!  To  think 
I  can't  get  the  poor  l)oy  out  to  church 
on  this  blessed  Christmas  morning!" 

Her  husband  looked  up  at  her.  with  a 
scowl  on  his  face,  as  she  appeared  at 
the  door. 

••  It's  well  for  -you,"  be  jiaid  sourly, 
"that  can  idle  away  your  time  at  church 
instead  of  going  to  work!" 

"As  if,"  said  Mrs.  Doran.  confronting 
him  boldly,  "it's  working  I'd  be  on  a 
holyday  like  this,  even  if  the  shop  was 
open,  which  it   isn't!" 


The  man  muttered  u  curse  under  his 
breath. 

"And."  he  grumbled,  "keeping  them 
that  are  working  without  a  bite  to  eat 
until  this  hour!" 

Now.  the  fact  was  that  he  had  been 
waiting  only  a  few  minutes,  having  risen 
much  Inter  than  the  others,  and  gone  out 
to  the  nearest  salo<m.  But  his  wife,  who 
knew  how  useless  it  was  to  argue,  threw 
I'fT  her  outdcK>r  wraps  and  began  to  get 
breakfast;  while  the  children,  who  had 
c;ist  friKhtened  glances  at  their  father, 
hurried  away  to  hide  their  treasures  in 
the  little  ro<im  where  they  slept. 

The  mother  stirred  up  the  fire;  and. 
reckless  as  to  what  her  husband  might 
say  or  do.  she  took  down  the  long  unused 
frying  pan.  put  the  sausages  on  to  cook, 
set  a  loaf  of  bread  upon  the  table,  and 
put  a  sfioonful  of  tea  into  the  teapot. 
The  pleasant  sound  of  the  frizzling  meat 
preitently  attracted  the  attention  of  her 
husband,  who  still  sat  with  his  back  to 
the  ro*»m,  busily  working.  He  turned 
suddenly. 

"What  is  that  you've  got  there?"  he 
demanded. 

"A  bit  of  fiesh  meat."  answered  the 
woman,  firmly;  "and,  what  with  the 
strikes  and  my  sickness,  it's  something 
that  neither  the  children  nor  ourselves 
have  tasted  this  long  while  back." 

Wlien  her  cooking  was  done,  she  called 
to  her  husband  to  come  o\*er  and  eat  his 
breakfast;  which  he  did,  though  not 
without  renewed  grumbling  about  the 
wastefulness  that  "would  put  him  in  the 
poorhouse." 

"Now,  listen  to  me.  Sam!"  she  re- 
sponded. "There's  no  extravagance  in 
giving  ourselves  and  the  little  ones  a  bit 
of  meat  on  this  blessed  and  holy  day, 
when  Our  Lord  came  down  to  earth." 

"Come  now,  Johnny!"  cried  the  father, 
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when  the  meal  was  over.    "You  have  had 
a  good  breakfast.     Back  to  your  work!" 

"But,  father,"  urged  the  boy,  "I  want 
to  go  to  church." 

"No  more  of  that!"  So  saying,  he 
seized  Johimy  by  the  arm  and  set  him 
down  at  his  former  place  in  the  workroom. 
"You  see,  boy,"  he  went  on,  "it's  the 
church-going  folks  that  teach  children  to 
disobey  their  father  and  shirk  their  work. 
If  you  want  to  succeed,  you'll  have  to 
do  like  me,  and  close  your  ears  to  all 
such  talk." 

Johnny,  pale  and  terrified,  after  one 
imploring  glance  at  his  mother,  who  could 
do  nothing,  hurried  to  take  up  the  tool  he 
had  been  using,  and  began  to  work  away. 

Mrs.  Doran  washed  the  dishes  and 
tidied  up  the  apartment,  after  which  she 
retired  to  the  bedroom  with  the  little  girls, 
to  tell  them  once  again,  in  her  own  simple 
way,  the  story  of  Bethlehem.  She  allowed 
them  also  to  spread  out  upon  the  rickety 
table  all  the  little  candy  figures,  in  red 
and  yellow  sugar — dogs  and  cats,  little 
men  and  women,  poultry,  and  cows  and 
pigs,  —  which  they  surveyed  with  the 
greatest  delight.  The  more  eatable  cakes 
and  candies,  they  agreed  with  their 
mother,  should  be  kept  till  later  in  the 
day,  or  for  supper. 

IV. 

Meanwhile  in  the  workroom  all  was 
still,  save  for  the  click  of  the  tools  and 
the  sound  of  the  bells, —  the  bells  of 
Christmas  morning  coming  in  through 
the  window,  while  hgrns  blew  and  voices 
in  the  street  cried  out,  "Merry  Christmas! 
Merry  Christmas!"  The  angry  father  rose 
and  shut  the  window,  which  he  had 
irritably  opened  a  minute  before  to  let 
out  the  smell  of  the  cooking.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  shut  out  "the  clattering  of 
fools."  But  the  voice  of  the  bells  broke 
insistently  upon  the  dreariness  of  that 
apartment,  whence  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
was  banished. 

Furious  that  he  could  not  deaden  that 
sound,  the  man  worked  away  savagely, 
while  Johnny's  mind  was  full  of  how  the 


church  would  look  upon  Christmas  Day. 
Happy  for  him  that  he  was  thus  sowing 
in  sorrow  and  tears  the  seeds  of  good, — ■ 
accustoming  himself  to  associate  all  that 
was  harsh  and  unlovely  with  the  father 
who  •  would  have  had  him  deny  Christ, 
and  all  that  was  kindly  and  tender,  with 
the  mother  who  would  have  brought 
him  to  the  feet  of  the  Infant  God,  and 
allowed  him  to  partake  of  the  joy  of  the 
festival. 

As  the  father  continued  to  rage  against 
the  bells,  the  voices  from  without,  and 
the  Feast  itself,  he  worked  so  fiercely  that 
all  at  once  a  piece  of  the  metal  flew  up 
and  struck  him  in  the  eye.  He  sprang 
from  his  chair  with  a  howl  of  pain,  and 
rushed  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other,  while  from  between  the  fingers  of 
the  hand  with  which  he  had  covered  the 
injured  eye  blood  began  to  trickle.  The 
boy,  more  terrified  than  ever,  called  his 
mother,  who  came  running  into  the  room; 
and,  learning  what  had  happened,  sent 
Johnny  flying  to  bring  a  doctor. 

In  the  meantime  all  was  confusion. 
The  little  girls  began  to  cry  softly  to 
themselves;  while  the  injured  man  con- 
tinued to  pace  up  and  down  the  room, 
though  his  wife  implored  him  to  let  her 
examine  the  eye,  and  relieve  it,  perhaps, 
by  washing  the  blood  away. 

Very  soon  the  doctor  came,  running 
up  the  stairs,  taking  in  at  once  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  After  a  hasty  examina- 
tion, he  telephoned  without  delay  for  the 
ambulance. 

"He  will  have  to  be  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital," he  declared,  "where  the  eye  can 
be  properly  examined.  He  will  be  lucky 
if  he  does  not  lose  it." 

"Oh, then,  God  help  him  and  all  of  us!" 
replied  Mrs.  Doran,  wringing  her  hands; 
while  the  doctor  busied  himself  in  trying 
to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  patient, 
who  was  groaning  in  anguish.  But  she 
did   not   forget  to   whisper  to  Johnny: 

"Run  off  to  Mass,  Johnny  dear,  and 
offer  it  up  for  your  poor  father.  I'll  stay 
here  with  the  little  ones  till  you  get  back. 
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The    doctor    says    I    can't    go    in    the 
ambulance. " 

Johnny  did  as  be  was  bid.  promi«>ing 
to  letura  as  soon  as  Mass  was  over. 

Another  moment  and  the  ambulance 
flew  up  the  street,  to  the  great  excitement 
of  the  other  people  in  the  house,  and 
even  don-n  the  block.  Am<mgtt  them  the 
whiiiper  flew  that  it  was  Sam  I><»ran  who 
was  burl,  though  no  one  as  yet  knew  how; 
and  some  of  them  did  not  hesitate,  when 
they  had  kramed  the  circumstances,  to 
say  aloud  the  thought  that  must  have 
been  in  the  depths  of  the  wife  >  heart: 
**  He  brought  it  ufxin  himself,  with  his 
own  wicked  doings." 

Mrs.  Doran.  while  putting  on  her  things 
to  follow  the  ambulance  to  the  h<»spital 
as  soon  as  johnny  got  back,  knelt  down. 
with  the  two  little  girls  beside  her,  bidding 
tbem  pray  with  all  their  hearts  for  their 
poor  father. 

V 

Sam  Doran.  ctimpletely  sobered  and  a 
good  deal  subdued  by  his  accident,  was 
examined  by  an  e)^  specialist,  who  de- 
clared that  it  was  all  but  a  miracle  that 
the  sight  had  not  been  destn>>Td. 

"I  tell  you,  my  man,"  said  the  doctor, 
who  had  grown  old  in  his  professitm. 
and  was  hinuself  a  devout  Catholic,  "you 
most  have  had  some  good  people  praying 
for  you.  But  I  can't  see  for  the  life  of 
me  how  you  came  to  be  working  on 
Christmas  Day." 

A  flush  of  shame  crept  into  the  man's 
face,  where  it  was  visible  under  the 
bandage.  Nevertheless,  he  attempted  to 
brave  it  out,  and  said  that,  as  times  were 
hard,  he  had  to  work,  and  that  Christmas 
was  no  more  to  him  than  any  other  day. 

••I  pity  you,"  replied  the  doctor,  "if 
that  is  really  your  feeling." 

Sam,  who  had  been  considerably  fright- 
ened, and  who  felt  the  stem  reproof  in 
the  doctor's  voice,  did  not  insist  very 
much  on  that  point.  And  from  that 
time  on  he  was  made  to  feel  that  it 
was  no  great  proof  of  manliness  to  deny 
and  neglect   his   relidon. 


Mrs.  Doran  remained  at  the  hospital 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  saw  her 
husband  comfortably  settled  in  his  snow- 
white  bed,  with  the  good  Sisters  in  attend 
ance  upon  him.  Tlu*  surgeon  gave  her  a 
favorable  account  of  tin-  case,  assuring 
her  that  her  husband's  sight  would  suffer 
no  iMrmmnent  injury,  and  that  he  would 
be  as  well  as  ever  within  a  couple  <»f  weeks. 

"I  don't  think."  he  added,  "it  will 
do  him  any  harm  at  all,  in  otlier  ways, 
to  be  here  for  a  while." 

"Indeed,  you  never  spoke  a  truer  word, 
Doctor."  said  Mrs  Doran  "Sam  use<l  to 
lie  as  kind  a  man  as  ever  you  saw,  until 
times  got  (lull  and  he  liecame  disheartened. 
Then  he  began  to  drink,  and  gave  up 
practising  his  religion  " 

*'So  we  may  give  him  back  his  sight 
in  another  way."  smiled  the  doctor.  "And 
you  can  come  and  see  him  as  early  as 
you  like  in  the  morning." 

It  was  a  very  sutxlucd  patient  that 
bade  her  go<xS-bye.  and  he  was  very  glad 
to  see  her  next  morning.  And  it  may  as 
well  Ikt  said  just  now  that  when  Sam  went 
back  from  the  hospital  he  was  a  changed 
man.  having  taken  the  pledge,  and  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  regularly  to  church 
and  receive  the  Sacraments. 

Mrs.  Doran,  hurr>'ing  homeward  through 
the  streets,  where  the  lights  were  already 
shining  from  many  of  the  great  houses 
that  slie  passed,  felt  much  lighter  of  heart 
than  she  had  felt  when  going.  And  when 
she  entered  her  home,  she  found  the  room< 
lighted  up  and  a  bright  6re  burning;  for 
Johnny  had  received  an  extra  supply  of 
wood  and  coke  from  a  kind  neighbor. 
The  turkey  which  the  butcher  had  given 
that  morning  was  roasting  away  in  the 
oven,  and  sending  out  a  most  savory 
odor.  The  two  little  girls  had  helped  him 
to  set  the  table,  with  the  currant  cake 
in  the  centre  and  all  the  other  good  things 
round  about. 

So  that  was  a  joyful  Christmas,  after 
all,  with  such  a  dinner  as  they  had  scarcely 
ever  tasted  before.  And  when  it  was 
over,  the  children  played  with  the  candy 
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toys  that  had  been  given  them  that 
morning,  and  some  real  toys  that  had 
been  sent  over  by  the  doctor's  children 
and  other  people  who  had  heard  of  the 
accident  and  were  sorry  for  the  little  ones. 

During  the  evening,  before  Lizzie  and 
Mary  got  too  sleepy,  their  mother  made 
them  say  some  earnest  prayers  for  the 
recovery  of  their  father,  and  in  thanks- 
giving for  all  that  the  Divine  Babe  of 
Bethlehem  had  done  for  them  that  day. 

And  after  the  little  girls  were  gone  to 
bed,  Johnny  sat  with  his  mother  and 
talked  and  talked  about  the  present  and 
the  future,  and  especially  the  day  that 
had  just  passed  on  to  join  all  the  other 
Christmases  that  he  could  remember  since 
he  had  been,  as  he  said,  a  tiny  inite. 
And  so  it  was  that  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
had  got  in  and  taken  possession  of  that 
poor  home,  from  which  in  the  morning 
the  father  had  made  such  efforts  to  have 
it  banished. 

(The  End.) 


Frank  Meyer's  Temptation. 

BY    M.    II. 
I. 

SRANK  MEYER  was  not  a  bad  boy 
nor  an  envious  one.  He  had  worked 
hard  and  faithfully,  and  had  borne 
patiently  the  strokes  of  adversity.  But 
to-day  he  could  not  help  wishing  that  he 
were  rich;  and  he  looked  with  a  longing 
eye  on  the  innumerable  packages  which, 
a§  postman's  assistant,  he  had  been  dis- 
tributing since  morning.  It  was  not  for 
himself  that  he  wished  for  wealth — his 
wants  were  very  few,  —  but  for  Lina, 
his  dear  little  sister,  who  had  said  to 
him  that  morning:  "You  know,  Frank, 
this  is  Christmas  Eve.  Don't  you  think 
the  dear  Infant  Jesus  will  bring  me  a 
present?"  And  he  had  answered  with- 
out hesitation:  "Yes,  surely,  a  nice  box 
of  candy,  if  you  afe  a  good  little  girl." 
And  so  it  happened  that  Lina's  pale, 
wistful  (ace  and  the  promise  he  had  made 


to  her  filled  Frank's  thoughts  as  he  made 
his  endless  rounds  this  Christmas  Eve. 

Death  had  knocked  at  the  door  twice 
during  the  year,  "robbing  him  of  both 
parents;  and  the  necessary  expenses 
accompanying  these  sorrowful  occurrences 
had  exhausted  what  savings  they  had 
made,  and  even  left  some  debts  still 
unpaid.  For  many  weary  weeks  Frank 
had  vainly  sought  for  work;  but,  fortu- 
nately, the  extra  mail  of  the  holiday 
season  had  enabled  him  to  secure  at  least 
a  temporary  position  as  assistant  postman. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  boy's  thoughts 
became  more  bitter  and  depressing.  All 
these  packages  which  he  was  delivering 
brought  happiness  to  so  many,  and  why 
should  he  be  excluded  from  the  joy  of 
the  Christmastide  ? 

At  last  the  day  was  over,  and  he  was 
nearing  the  end  of  his  final  round.  It 
was  about  eight  o'clock  at  night  when 
he  reached  the  door  of  a  handsome  resi- 
dence where  lie  was  to  deliver  two  parcels 
and  a  small  box.  It  was  the  home  of  a 
wealthy  banker;  he  knew  the  place  well, 
as  he  had  stopped  there  many  times 
during  the  last  few  days  with  packages 
of  all  sizes  and  kinds.  As  he  stood  in  the 
glare  of  the  lamplight  to  read  the  names 
a  little  card  tied  to  the  box  caught  his 
attention.  On  it  was  written:  "This 
little  music  box  was  one  of  the  toys  of 
our  childhood.  I  think  it  will  please 
little  Gertrude." 

A  music  box!  How  happy  it  would 
make  his  little  sister  to  have  one!  And 
why  should  she  not  have  this  one?  It 
was  only  an  old  toy,  after  all,  and  of  little 
value.  While  the  banker's  children  were 
so  showered  with  gifts  of  all  kinds  that 
they  would  not  miss  this  one,  to  little 
Lina  it  would  bring  untold  happiness. 
He  slipped  the  box  under  his  coat;  and 
when  the  servant  opened  the  door,  he 
gave  him  the  other  two  parcels  and 
hastened  away. 

As  he  turned  homeward,  he  thought 
only  of  the  pleasure  he  was  going  to  give 
Iriua,  arid  that  there  would  be  iio  danger 
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of  bift  ))riDg  found  out.  as  iiuuiy  things 
are  lost  in  the  ovcrfmckcii  Christ nias 
mails.  In  his  eager  haste  to  get  home, 
he  forgot  the  confectionery  which  he  Imd 
intended  to  buy. 

Una  was  sitting  up  in  bed  when  he 
returned,  and  her  face  wore  an  expression 
of  eager  expectation ;  for  she  was  awaiting 
the  present  from  the  Christ  Child. 

"O  Frank,  how  glad  I  am  that  you 
have  come  at  last!  One  of  the  neighboni 
brought  me  a  piece  of  cake;  and,  see. 
I  saved  tlie  biggest  share  for  you!  And 
what  did  the  Infant  Jesus  tell  you  to 
buy  for  n»c?" 

"  I  will  show  you  presently."  said  her 
brother,  who  seemed  slightly  out  of 
breath;  then  taking  from  his  bag  the 
music  box,  he  wound  it  carefully,  and 
placed  it  on  the  bed  by  her  side!  Suddenly 
the  sweetest  and  softest  tones  wrre  heard. 
It  seemed  as  if  far  away  church  U*Us 
were  ringing;  and  there  came  to  Frank 
a  memory  of  the  first  Christmas  Mass 
which  he  had  attended,  with  the  inspiring 
melody  of  the  AdrsU  FuUUs. 

Una  was  wild  with  delight.  She  dasfied 
her  littkr  hands  together,  and  did  not 
dare  touch  the  wonderful  box.  Hut  she 
was  presently  struck  with  amazement  and 
alarm  when  she  saw  her  brotlier  seize 
the  box,  as  he  stammered  in  a  scarcely 
audible  voice: 

"  No,  no,  Una!  This  box  is  not  mine. 
I  have  only  borrowed  it.  To-morrow  you 
shall  hax-e  a  nice  box  of  candy  instead. 
Here,  eat  tlie  cake  that  you  saved  for 
me.    I  am  not  hungry.    Now  go  to  sleep.*' 

Frightened  and  distressed  by  her 
brother's  voice  and  manner,  the  child 
turned  her  face  to  the  wall  to  hide  the 
tears  that  filled  her  eyes»  and  soon  sobbed 
herself  to  sleep. 

But  Frank  did  not  sleep  that  night. 
The  tune  and  the  words  of  the  Christmas 
hymn  kept  ringing  in  his  ears;  and  the 
thought  of  the  Divine  Child  who  had 
come  on  earth  to  bring  peace  and  good- 
will awakened  in  his  heart  remorse  for 
his  dithoiiest  action. 


IT. 

It  was  early  Christmas  morning.  The 
blinds  of  the  banker's  luxurious  home 
were  still  closely  drawn,  and  its  inmates 
were  still  sleeping,  when  the  door  bell 
rang,  and  the  ser%'ant  who  opened  it 
saw  standing  there  a  haggard-looking 
boy,  who  asked  to  speak  to  the  master 
of  the  house.  He  was  about  to  dismiss 
him  without  granting  his  request;  but, 
seeing  the  anxious  expression  on  his  face, 
he  hesitated  before  closing  the  door 
upon  him     Then  Frank  said: 

"  I  have  not  conur  to  beg:  I  have  sonu*- 
thing  imfMjrtant  to  say  to  Mr  Stem." 

This  explanation  was  evidently  satis- 
factor>'.  OS  he  was  admitted  to  a  spacious 
hall,  and  the  servant  soon  returned, 
saying  that  the  master  would  see  him 
presently. 

Wlien  the  banker  appeared,  he  said 
kindly: 

"  Well,  my  boy.  what  can  I  do  for 
you  this  morning*" 

Tlien  Frank  told  his  story.  Sorrow  made 
him  eloquent  in  describing  the  trials  and 
miser>'  of  the  past  months,  and  the  dis- 
honest deed  which  was  the  culmination 
of  all  his  troubles. 

"And  so  I  became— a  thief."  he  said. 
"  But  ChkI  did  not  wish  me  to  remain  one. 
Wlien  the  music  box  played  that  beau- 
tiful hymn,  it  brought  me  to  my  senses. 
I  hojje  you  will  forgive  me.  sir."  he  ended. 
'*  Until  now  I  have  always  tried  to  be  ^ 
honest;  but  the  temptation  to  give  a 
little  pleasure  to  my  sister  was  too  much 
for  me." 

The  banker  seemed  unaccountably 
moved  by  the  pitiful  story. 

"Of  course  I  forgive  you,  my  boy. 
You  surely  have  atoned  for  your  mis- 
deed. Please  do  me  the  favor  of  taking 
the  music  box  to  your  little  sister,  and 
this  also,"  he  added,  giving  him  a  bank- 
note. "You  must  have  a  little  Christmas 
feast." 

Frank  tried  to  express  his  thanks;  but 
the  other  stopped  him,  saying: 

"You  do  not  owe   me  anything;    on 
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the  contrary,  it  is  I  who  should  be  grateful 
to  you,  for  your  story  has  taught  me 
something.    Give  me  your  address." 

And,  while  Frank  returned  home  with 
a  light  heart  and  renewed  courage  for  the 
battle  of  life,  bringing  to  little  Lina  the 
music  box  and  the  promised  box  of 
candy,  the  banker  sat  for  a  long  time 
with  his  head  in  his  hands,  buried  in 
thought.  "I  have  always  tried  to  be 
honest."  These  words,  spoken  by  a  poor 
boy  tried  by  poverty  and  privation,  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  millionaire. 
He,  too,  was  about  to  yield  to  temptation: 
he  had  resolved  to  appropriate  a  large 
amount  of  money  which  had  been  en- 
trusted to  him.  But  now  all  his  plans 
were  suddenly .  changed.  He  determined 
to  reduce  the  expenses  of  his  extravagant 
mode  of  life,  and,  come  what  might,  ever 
remain  an  honest  man. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  Frank  Meyer 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stern,  stating 
that  he  wished  to  give  him  a  position 
in  his  bank.  "You  will  need  no  recom- 
mendations," he  wrote.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life  of  comparative 
ease  and  comfort  for  Frank  and  Lina. 
And  the  boy's  heart  often  turned  in 
gratitude  to  God,  who  had,  on  that 
memorable  Christmas  Eve,  so  strangely 
brought  him  to  a  sense  of  duty. 


Why  the  Spire  is  Crooked. 


The  Three  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem. 

There  may  be  seen  even  at  this  late 
day,  at  some  distance  from  Bethlehem,  a 
poor  hamlet,  composed  of  several  huts, 
the  title  of  which,  in  the  Arabic  language, 
signifies  "Village  of  the  Shepherds."  It 
was  from  there,  according  to  tradition, 
that  the  Shepherds,  to  the  number  of 
three,  were  summoned  by  the  Angel  to 
the  Crib  of  the  Saviour.  The  number 
was  significant,  as  representing  before  the 
Messiah  the  three  races  descended  from 
the  three  sons  of  Noe.  The  names  of  the 
Shepherds  are  said  to  have  been  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  Joseph. 


In  Essex,  England,  there  is  an  ancient 
and ,  beautiful  church,  once  Catholic,  to 
which  a  strange  legend  is  attached.  The 
devil,  it  is  saidj  assuming  the  disguise  of 
a  friar,  visited  the  church  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century;  but  before  he  could 
carry  out  his  mischievous  plans  his 
identity  was  discovered  and  he  was  put 
to  flight.  As  he  fled,  he  hit  the  spire  a 
sound  blow,  in  proof  of  which  it  remains 
askew  to  this  day. 

Interest  in  this  old  building  has  been 
renewed  recently  by  the  loving  labor  of 
an  old  gentleman  of  the  parish,  who  with- 
out reward  except  his  own  satisfaction, 
has  spent  several  years  in  carving 
representations  of  flowers,  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes,  upon  the  ends  of  the  pews 
where  they  impinge  upon  the  aisles.  In 
this  case  there  has  been  no  desecration; 
for  the  pews  are  modern,  and  Danbury 
church  has  been  much  enriched  by  the 
work  of  the  aged  enthusiast. 


Where  Dolls  are  Made. 


A  great  many  of  the  most  expensive 
dolls  are  made  in  Sonneberg,  a  town  in 
Thuringia,  where  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  their  manu- 
facture. The  work  demands  a  great  deal 
of  skill;  but,  as  the  inhabitants  are  young 
when  they  begin,  they  become  very  expert 
and  acquire  a  great  degree  of  accuracy 
and  speed.  No  one  person  makes  an 
entire  doll,  the  work  being  divided  so 
that  one  fashions  the  head,  another  the 
body,  and  still  another  the  hands  and 
arms.  The  head  is  made  first,  the  fitting 
of  the  eyes  being  a  very  delicate  opera- 
tion; then  comes  the  painting  or  waxing 
or  glazing,  according  to  the  material 
employed.  It  is  less  difficult  to  color  the 
limbs,  as  a  flesh-tint  is  all  that  is  required. 
The  making  and  adjusting  of  the  wigs 
involve  several  other  processes. 
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— An  impoflftnt  Wook  on  "The  Theory  of 
Bvolutioa."  by  the  Rev.  Karl  Prank.  S.  j., 
with  a  chapter  on  Ant  Guettt  and  Termite 
Guestt.*'  by  Pr.  Watmana.  S.  J.,  the  eminent 
GenaMi  biulogt*!.  it  announced  liy  Krgan, 
Paul  *  Co. 

— Cathfilic  readers  the  world  ovrr  thould  be 
interested  in  ihe  celebration,  ttill  in  progreta. 
ol  the  centenary  o(  the  birth  o(  Henri 
Cottictence.  Perhaps  the  l«est  known  o(  hi* 
books  outside  his  native  Belfium  are  "The 
Conscript "  and  •  The  l.i.'n  of  Plander«  "  Numer 
ous  others  hsve  t>een  tran%lated  into  EnfUth. 
He  was  a  ^ulific  author  and  one  of  the  mml 
distincui«l»cd  *W  his  day. 

—  With  the  Decemlier  iftsue  of  tlie  Intk 
Ecdtttaiticai  RtKofd,  the  Rev.  J  F  Hofan. 
D.  D  .  rr«i(n«  the  office  of  edit«>r%hip  in  favor 
of  hit  "learned  and  distinfuithed  c«>llraKue." 
the  Rrv  Patrick  Mi  Sweeney.  M.  A.  t  nder 
Dr.  Ho^an's  direction,  a  periiMl  of  riKhtern  years, 
the  prno«lical  achieved  a  permanent  place 
among  eccleMastical  putilicatiuns.  We  heartily 
wish   it    continued   success. 

—The  "Report  €>f  the  Parish  Schools"  of 
Ihe  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia  makes  this  year 
a  biMiklet  of  some  hundred  and  thirty  odd 
pages  who«e  exterior  at  tract  ivene^«  and  deft 
arrangement  of  material  indicate  that  general 
superiority  of  understanding  and  industry  which 
has  made  I  tie  M:ho«>U  themselves,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  McDevitt. 
among  the  very  best  in  the  country.  This 
Report  is  a  model  pubttcntion. 

—  All  but  the  very  serious  minded  are  likely 
to  be  pleased  with  Mr.  BcIUk's  latest  book  of 
caaays.  called  "This  and  That  and  the  Other." 
Perhaps  we  should  have  excepted  the  light- 
minded,  too;  for  if  it  take*  an  ever-watchful 
tense  of  humor  to  accompany  Mr.  BelhK't 
mental  movements,  it  requires  as  well  deep 
intellectual  and  spiritual  resources  to  come  up 
to  certain  sudden  and  unexpected  demands. 
In  one  of  the  best  of  these  brief  and  whimsical 
eianyt,  "The  Servants  of  the  Rich."  both 
demands  are  made  in  the  compaM  of  a  tingle 
paragrmph.    Here  it  Is: 

»u 

oU 

Its  «f  tiM  Rkk  wto  or*  dtbansd  by 


■91  SM  la  tMi  ntof  Vbe.     9m 
placs  la  rsniht.  oaly  a  Httis  Umm 
claiidy  hilaht  of  Mi 
•ho  oa  thte  sortli  hav«  bssa  Jc 


ofoU 


The  range  of  these  essays  is  very  wide.  Mr 
[ielloc  \%  a  CalhiJic  of  the  Catholics,  with  Ihe 
true  humanist's  distinction  (»f  being  able,  as 
Paschal  puts  it.  to  harmoni/e  tippitsiie  vinues 
in  himtelf  and  occupy  all  the  *pace  between 
I  hem.  .\nd  he  writes  Rngli«h  a  little  more 
than  well.  Published  in  this  c«iunlry  by  Dodd, 
Mead  h  Co 

"  Na/arelh."  a  ft«ing  for  three  female  voices, 
with  optittnal  l>ass.  by  the  Rev  Patrick  Walsh, 
is  a  Iteautiful  compoMtion.  which  was  composed 
fur  the  •K:ca«4on  »»f  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  splendid  in«titution  in  fair  Kentucky 
so  widely  known  a«  Na/arelh.  The  verses  are 
•mooth,  and  r«pre»«  frehnK*  eminently  suitable 
for  the  celetiration.  whiUt  the  music,  based 
on  the  %iinple  theme  t.f  the  Chime*."  is  carried 
f»ut  with  pleasing  variation* 

-  Nendcenne"  •  I'icrre  Tctjui.  Paris;  is  the 
title  which  the  editor.  M  Jean  Charruau.  gives 
to  the  very  ifitrre«ting  memtiirs  of  Madame 
Hennette  Chanibrun  11774-1^51).  a  lady  whote 
triaU  and  l*ereavements  during  the  French 
Revolution  were  not  le«>s  notable  than  Ihe  «ielf> 
sacriucinjc  charity  thai  characterized  her  sub- 
sequrtit  career  In  the  middle  nineteenth  century 
she  wa«  kuottn  to  all  tlie  {hmit  people  along  the 
coast  line  of  ilie  Lower  Loire  by  the  beautiful 
name  of      Providence" 

— The  organ  accompaniment  to  the  "Cant ale,** 
by  Prof  j  Sin grn tier grr.  is  one  of  those  books 
Ihe  appearance  of  which  all  «irganists  hAil  with 
pleasure  In  tltc  Cantate"  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent ctdleciion  of  Catholic  Kngli%h  and  Latin 
hymn«.  this  new  lMM»k  furnishes  the  organ 
accompaniment  to  them,  by  a  master  of  the 
organ  In  the  preface  Prof.  Singenberger  five/ 
this  advice  "  Tlie  directttr  must  insist  upon 
a  good,  distinct  enunciation,  pure  vocaliration. 
clear  articulation.  »piritcd  accentuation,  and 
correct   breathing.    av«nding  all  undue  haste  or 

dragging.     bMsterous     singing     or     tcrearr 

Good!    This  is  the  quintessence  of  all  Ihe 
lions  that  can  be  given  for  the  correct  ren 
d  tongs     The  experienced  organist   will  • 
these    perfect    harmoni  rat  ions,    and    Ihe    ; 
nt  the  organ  is  furnished  with  a  reliable  ku^w*.. 
Faultless     printing,     good     paper,     subataatinl 
binding,  are  characteristic  of  all  books  pnbttsbed 
by  F.  Pustet  ft  Co. 

— Not  long  since  we  reviewed,  with  high 
praise,  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Pastor  and 
Sodafisoi."  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Husslein.  d.  J. 
Now  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the  leading  ideas 
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of  that  paper  have  been  developed  into  a  book — 
"The  Church  and  Social  Problems."  {America 
Press.)  "  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church," 
the  author  writes,  "we  possess  nothing  less 
than  the  full  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles, 
which,  according  to  the  divine  promise,  has  been 
preserved  inviolate  through  the  ages  amid  all 
the  changes  of  societies  and  systems.  Here, 
therefore,  we  have  the  basis  of  all  social  work. 
Only  in  so  far  as  her  principles  are  acknowledged 
can  we  approach  the  solution  of  the  economic 
problems.  Protestantism  to-day  is  living  upon 
the  portion  of  its  Catholic  inheritance  which 
it  has  not  as  yet  entirely  lost.  The  social  move- 
ments among  non-Catholics,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  conducted  for  the  true  welfare  of  society, 
are  started  with  her  capital.  There  is  no  way 
of  replenishing  this  except  by  returning  to  her." 
In  brief,  this  is  the  stand  taken  by  Fr.  Husslein 
in  his  treatment  of  the  social  problem.  His 
argument  would  have  been  strengthened,  to 
our  mind,  if,  leaving  for  a  moment  the  high 
ground  of  indisputable  Catholic  truth,  he  had 
come  down  to  the  pure  economics  of  the  question 
and  defeated  the  Socialists  on  their  own  (sup- 
posed) ground.  It  can  be  done.  So  serviceable 
a  book  as  the  present  one  should  have  an 
index. 
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Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Linnett,  of  the  diocese  of  South- 
wark;  and  Rev.  Joseph  O' Council,  archdiocese 
of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Jackson,  Miss  Irene  Elliott,  Mr. 
Alford  Farsha,  Mrs.  EHza  Smyth,  Mr.  Frank 
Kamerlohr,  Mrs.  Susan  McLean,  Mr.  Andrew 
Blemel,  Mr.  Paul  Crowder,  Miss  Margaret 
Cassidy,  Mr.  Thomas  Eagle,  Mrs.  Mary  McGrath, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Gebel,  Mr.  Walter  Cuneo,  Mrs. 
Bridget  Smith,  Mr.  George  Mueller,  Mrs.  Anna 
Lundregan,  Mr.  Joseph  Roderman,  Mrs.  Kath- 
erine  Walsh,  Mr.  Peter  Fortune,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Young,  Mr.  John  Duffy,  Mr.  Adolph  Scholz,  Miss 
Nellie  McCurty,  Mr.  Nicholas  Singer,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Galligan,  Mr.  T.  J.  Weber,  Mr.  Patrick 
Rogers,  Mr.  John  Warren,  Mrs.  Michael  Norton, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Timmer,  and  Miss  Josephine  Steele. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!     (300  days'  indul.) 
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